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SZLBOIIOH8    raOH    TBK    WBITINGS    Of    JOHN 

BARCLAY. 

(OmtiBaad  from  page  819,  toL  Si.} 

[Intlie  Eighth  Month,  1826,  be  informed 
hb  Monthly  MeeUng  (Alton)  of  a  reli^ioas  oon- 
«eni  to  visit  the  Bioetings  of  Friends  in 
Seotland;  also  some  other  meetings  in  his  way 
thither  and  in  retarning:  a  certificate  was 
granted,  and  he  left  home  on  the  19th  of  that 
mnnth,  taking  the  meetings  of  Newcastle  and 
Edinbnrgh  in  his  way ;  he  then  prooeeded  to 
Aberdeen,  and  there  attended  the  half  year's 
meeting.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his 
letters  written  during  this  jonmey.]- 

25th  of  Eighth  Month,  1826.— [From 
Edinbnrgh  he  writes:] — How  poor  do  I 
feel,  and  yet  an  engagement  of  heart  in 
this  line  of  dnty — how  bambling  is  it !  What 
but  the  power  of  Trnth,  livingly  and  fresh 
communicated,  can  prcaerre,  much  more  enable 
to  do  any  thing  to  the  glory  of  God.  0 1  I 
feci  my  own  childish  growth,  as  well  ss  that 
inability  we  all  share  as  men  and  creatures; 
and  I  long  that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to 
endue  me  with  more  skill  and  capacity  to  ad- 
Tooate  His  cause,  as  well  aa  with  simplicity  to 
lay  aside  every  weight,  and  keep  clear  of  everv 
soare.  Do  often  think  of  me  for  my  good, 
and  help  me  with  thy  most  earnest  fervent  de- 
sires to  the  fountain  thereof,  that  I  may  be 
thoroBgbly  furnishsd  for  every  needful  time, — 
endued  with   wisdom  and  an   andeistaoding 


heart,  with  clearness  also  of  spiritual  sense 
and  with  might  in  the  inner  man.  The  Lord 
direct  my  way  and  prosper  it,  for  He  knows 
that  in  integrity  I  have  songht  His  will  only 
to  do  it 

ITrt  xbar  Srovsskxrs,  Kinth  IConth. 

Our  meetings  (the  General  Meeting,)  have 
been  pretty  large,  and  much  favored  with  the 
manifestation  of  the  ancient  arm  of  power; 
so  that  in  the  strength  thereof  a  remnant  could 
say, — "  one  generation  shall  praise  thy  works 
to  another,  and  declare  thy  glorious  name  and 
goodness."  I  had,  on  First  day  moming,  my 
time  of  silent  admiration  at  this,  which  is  the 
Lord's  doing;  but  in  the  afternoon  meeting, 
whieh  was  very  largely  attended  by  strangers, 
I  was  led  to  stand  np  and  open  that  great 
mystery,  but  to  ns  most  true  ordinance,  of 
waiting  on  the  Lord, — with  the  excellent  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  this  practice  in  respect 
to  spiritual  attainments.  The  people  were  very 
quiet  and  attentive,  though  still  flocking  in. 
There  were  many  Friends  in  the  ministry  who 
confirmed  theee  thinas,  and  further  set  forth 
the  Christian  life  and  doctrine.  Second  day, 
the  General  Meeting  was  held,  when  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  appear  amongst  us  to  our  great 
refreshment:  much  instrumental  labor  was  be- 
stowed, especially  on  the  unfaithful,  who  were- 
warned  in  a  solemn  manner  agaip  and  again. 

On  Fifth  day,  I  was  at  the  Aberdeen  meet-, 
ing,  in  which  I  bad  under  a  sweet  feeling  to 
encovrage  the  little  flock  to  hold  on  their  way.. 
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0!  how  preciously  did  tbe  Lord  work  that 
day ;  I  shall  not  easily  forget  it. 

Tbis  place  (Ury)  has  for  some  years  been 
rarpriaio^ly  improved,  especially  of  late,  the 
valki  aiid  woods  planted  by  the  father  of  the 
present  proprietor,  are  beautiful ;  a  bold  rush- 
ing stream  winds  not  far  from  the  bouso, 
through  a  bed  of  rocks ;  and  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  is  pleasing  indeed.  It  is  a  sweet 
spot.  The  proprietor,  Bobert  Barclay,  reoc-ived 
mo  very  kindly,  and  welcomed  me.  I  am  made 
very  comfortable  here,  bat  must  get  through 
ny  business  and  be  gone  :  accordingly  I  have 
this  morning  examined  the  library  throughout, 
and  found  already  several  interesting  things; 
but  tbe  oorrespondenoe  y  what  I  want,  and 
Iiope  to  see. 

On  Second  day  I  completed  my  business 
here  to  my  satisfaction,  having  brought  with 
me  what  was  valuable. 

Itith,  4th  day.— Was  at  Dunrermlioe,  where 
a  little  solid  company  sit  together :  none  of 
them  are  yet  acknowledged  members.  Tbe 
Lord  was  good  to  us,  in  bowing  our  hearts  to- 
gether low  beford  him,  and  I  trust  it  was  a 
favored  time;  pretty  much  counsel  vas  handed. 
I  thought  rbere  was  evidently  to  be  felt  a  good 
work  upon  some,  and  I  trust  it  will  stand,  even 
in  tbe  face  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  genera- 
tion of  professora  of  the  Ohristian  name,  among 
whom,  living,  powerful,  operative  religioa  is 
much  wanted.  On  Fifth  day,  I  attended  the 
meeting  at  Edinburgh  in  course ;  I  took  my 
seat,  hardly  knowing  any  besides  the  ikmily  in 
which  I  was  received ;  but  the  Lord  gave  me 
to  labor  abundantly,  for  their  arising  out  of  their 
present  low  state :  I  rose  early  in  the  meeting, 
g(ung  into  things  very  particularly,  laying  be- 
fore them  the  causes  of  weakness,  under  which 
I  apprehended  they  labored ;  with  much  more 
respecting  the  only  sure  foundation  and  resting 
place,  and  what  a  building  on  this  would  make 
them :  The  Lord  was  near  to  help, — blessed  be 
his  Name  I 

At  Carlisle  I  attended  the  meetings  on  First 
day;  wherein  the  great  heavenly  Shepherd's 
erook  was  extended,  and  his  oare  was  over  us. 
0 1  wonderful  is  the  help  handed  to  me,  to  do 
whatsoever  I  find  to  do.  Many  hearts  were  I 
trust  humbled  that  day;  for  the  Lord  was 
surely  among  ns.  I  met  with  some  young  plants, 
and  made  a  call  on  a  precious  family,  and  my 
heart  was  refreshed  in  the  hope  that  they  are 
bowing  under  the  yoke  of  Christ.  I  sometimes 
feel  a  temporary  disadvantage  in  my  youthful 
appearance,  until  my  Master  makes  way  for  me 
in  the  hearts  of  my  friends.  I  went  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Pardshaw,  a  oonntry 
meeting  mentioned  in  George  Fox's  Journal  as 
<  Pardshaw  Gragg :'  here,  as  I  went,  my  friends 
pointed  oat  the  rock,  where  he  preached  among 
th«  Boantains :  they  also  showed  when  John 


Burnyeat,  John  Banks,  James  Dickinson,  and 
others  lived.  At  this  meeting  at  Pardshaw 
the  Lord  was  pleased  this  day  to  manifest  his 
name,  a»d  glorify  it,  which  is  as  ointment 
poured  forth :  O I  he  worked  marvellously, 
giving  His  bt'essing  and  presence  amongst  us, 
who  were  a  large  company  ;  so  that  the  flow  of 
exhortation  was  as  a  mighty  stream.  I  felt  tbe 
Lord  to  be  very  near,  and  my  poor  spirit  was 
greatly  rofreiihed  ;  and  my  soul  souewbat  filled 
with  their  company  :  but  I  find  day  by  day, 
that  former  things  must  be  left,  and  not  rested 
in,  that  the  mind  way  be  free  and  unshackled 
against  the  next  service. 

To  B.  H. 
KplNBUROH,  14th  of  Ninth  Month,  1826. 
My  Beloved  Friend, — On  the  receipt  of  thy 
account  respecting  our  endeared  companion, 
who  is  gone  before  to  his  rest  and  reward,  my 
heart  was  wonderfully  helped  to  a  degree  of 
acquiescence  in  tbe  blessed  purposes  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness ,  so  that  though  few, 
very  few  are  nearer  to  me  than  he  among 
the  flock  of  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  I 
could  not  hold  him  on  this  side  the  grdve;  but 
germed  entirely  prepared  and  resigned  to  lose 
him,  as  to  the  outward ;  well  knowing  our  one- 
ness was  not  to  be  destroyed  by  death.     Ah  1 

dear ,  when  we  can  look  with  anointed 

eyes  on  these  thingn,  and  are  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  purposes  and  will  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  whose  ways  are  higher  than  ours,  who 
doeth  all  things  well,  nor  any  thing  in  vain, — 
what  a  favor,  what  a  mercy  is  it,  that  the  mes- 
sage is  given  to  tbe  qaickeued  soul,  "  Time  to 
thee  here  is  no  longer,"—''  Come  up  hither." 
0 !  what  a  release,  what  a  dismissal,  what  an 
enlargement  to  the  poor  tribukted  spirit,  labor- 
ing amidst  temptations  and  tbe  assaults  of  the 
prince  of  darkaes!<,  yes,  amidst  many  infirmi- 
ties, afflictions  and  doubtiags :  but  how  unutter- 
ably awful  is  tbe  voice  of  warning  conveyed  in 
this  dispensation  to  others,  among  whom  that 
dear  servant  baa  gone  testifying  in  bis  life-time 
of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  oome,  and  of 
the  terms  on  which  alone  the  gates  of  heaven 
are  opened.  Surely,  my  soul  said,  on  first 
bearing  of  his  illness,  this  was  a  seal  to  his 
testimony,  and  a  crowir  to  his  labors  of  love, 
which  the  Lord  hath  set;  and  let'  his  will  be 
done.  And  now  how  is  such  a  circumstance 
calculated  to  bind  us  who  remain,  one  unto 
another,  and  above  all,  to  the  great  Head  of 
the  church, — to  stimulate  us  to  an  earnest  heed 
to  the  things  that  make  for  such  peace  as  our 
beloved  Edmund  [Janson]  had,  and  is  centred 
in; — for  here  is  a  fresh  and  indispntablo  evi- 
deno«,  that  "  these  things  are  faithful  and 
true," — that  "the  Lord  is  at  hand,"  and 
watches  over  ns  for  good, — that  "  verily  there 
is  a  reward. for  the  righteous," — that  "in  due 
season  even  ire  shall  reap,  if  we  fidnt  not." 
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My  heftrt  flows  in  gratitude  to  the  founUin  of 
gotd,  in  reDtMnberioor  all  that  He  wronght  for 
our  dear  E. ;  for  truly  the  Lord  was  with  him, 
whatever  wAre  his  snares  or  infirmities  in  oom- 
mon  with  many  of  us;  my  prayer  is,  "  let  my 
li»t  end  be  like  hi^; "  let  me  only  get  to  the 
end  of  this  appointed  warfare  safely  as  be  has  1 
There  is  a  ble!>eino;  apon  those  who  hold  fast 
the  beginniaf;  of  their  confidence  in  the  Lord 
steadfast  to  the  end;  who  mourn  not  ae  those 
that  have  no  hope  :  for  as  certainly  as  be  who 
'*  is  taken  from  us,  hath  "  received  the  end  of 
hU  hope,  even  the  salvation  of  his  soul,"  so  in 
due  season  they  also  shall  surely  reap,  who 
faiot  not ;  their  tribulation  will  work  patience ; 
aodthoaKh  they  cannot  aa  yet  go  tohim.yet  those 
who  follow  the  Lamb  withersoever  He  goeth, 
aAer  their  measure  and  testimony  for  Him  is 
filled  up,  we  well  know,  will  have  of  Him  a 
place  prepared  for  them. — Wherefore  the'lan- 
guajte  mns  in  me,  "let  not  yoar  hearts  be 
troubled,  neither  let  them  be  afraid."  My 
mind  is  often  rai^d  secretly  in  supplication, 
that  this  dispensation  may  prove  the  raising 
of  some  from  their  grave  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
to  glorify  the  God  of  their  lives,  Hn  whose 
hands  their  very  breath  is,)  both,  in  4>ody,  sonl 
and  spirit.  For  the  Lord  hath  spoken  to  them 
by  hia- servants  as  yet  much  in.vajn;  and  he  hath 
now  given  them  a  sign  apd.  token  of  what  He 
can  do,  by  even  snatching  them  from  the 
'^  e«rth,  it  nay  bo  in  anger  and  not  in  mercy, 
unless  they,,  ti^at  and  turn  speedily,  yea 
wholly  vffto  Him. 

I  have  been  to  tbe  meetings  in  Scotland 
*ith  certificate.  The  Good  MaHter  is  tender  to 
me  a  poor  creature ;  and  while  sufficient  strength 
seems  to  come  in  every  needful  hour,  I  have 
nothing  to  spare,  being  borne  along  through 
heavy  conflicts  and  deep  bapiisms. 

J.  B. 
To  L.  0. 
WatLDteBOBouaR,  3d  of  Tenth  Honth,  1826. 

My  Dear  Friend, — Truly  tbe  feeling  of  love 
towards  my  many  dear  friends  in  Corowall  is 
80  expanded,  that  I  thought  it  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  confine  my  address  to  any  one  in  partio- 
nlar;  thence  discouragement  ensued, — general 
epintlea  being  much  out  of  date  now-a-days. 
Bat  O I  how  ofWn  do  I  think  of  some  in  par- 
^  ticnlar  in  your  district;  yet  longing  for  the 
preservation,  yea,  the  growih  of  all.  What  a 
noble  company  is  the  Captain  of  oar  salvation 
seeking  to  gather;  how  glorious  would  be  his 
arising  amonfi  y'>u,  designed  indeed  to  form 
part  of  his  "army  with  banners,"  and  called 
to  be  more  than  oonqnerors  through  Him. 
The  Lord  remains  to  be  to  his  devoted  ser- 
vants the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
nnlesB  they  withdraw  frum  bis  service :  the 
Lamb  and  his  followers  shall  now,  as  ever,  have 
tbe  viotory.    But  some  are  ready  to  say  with 


one  of  old,  even  to  the  mothers  in  Israel, 
"  Except  thou  go  with  me,  I  will  not  go  down ;" 
and  the  answer  to  snoh  must  be  expected  to 
prove  not  altogether  to  their  honor:  for  snob 
look  too  much  to  the  poor  prophetess,  intead  of 
diligently  setting  themselves  about  their  own 
business, — which  is,  indeed,  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith.  The  example  of  dedication  set 
by  many  in  Cornwall,  oftentimes  refreshes  me ; 
and  the  more  I  think  of  them  in  this  way,  the 
more  I  long  that  tbey  may  "  abound  more  and . 
more ;"  for  yet  these  many  privileges  and  surely 
gracious  visitations,  are  to  be  improved  accord- 
ingly. 

I  may  now  tell  thee  how  wonderfully  the 
Lord's  mercy  has  enoompassod  me  about,  and 
his  aid  been  afforded  me  in  every  hour  of  need ; 
enabling  me  to  do,  I  trust,  his  will  in  some  - 
small  measure,  while  in  this  awful  engagement 
of  visiting  the  churches  in  the  love  of  the 
great  Head  thereof.  0  I  my  heart  overflows, 
when  I  think  how  great  has  been  the  conde- 
scension vouchsafed ;  whereby  preservation  baa , 
been  hitherto  known  in  good  degree  from  the  de- 
vices of  the  enemy,  and  under  all  the  discourage- 
ments and  provings  of  the  day,  which  are  very 
many;  yea,  strength  has  been  known  at  timrs 
bpldly  and  largely  to  advocate  the  good  and 
great  cause,  and  to  testify  of  that  grace  by 
which  we  mast  be  saved  through  faith  in  its 
operation  in  the  soul.  I  have  been  at  all  tbe 
ibeetings  in  Scotland,  and  at  several  of  them 
more  than  onoe,  and  have  taken  some  others 
both  in  going  and  returning:  they  have  gen- 
erally been  to  my  great  relief  and  comfort,  and 
I  trust,  lasting  benefit;  so  that  my  apl  is  in 
degro  qualified  to  atter  the  langua^ — '  O  ! 
how  great  is  Thy  goodness,  which  thoa  hast 
laid  up  for  them  that  desire  to  fear;  serve,  saffer 
for,  and  trust  in  Thee  1'  How  thankful  ought 
we  to  be,  dear  friend,  for  all  the  mercies  still 
handed  to  ua,  even  day  by  day ;  and  0 !  how 
ought  we  to  walk  before  Him,  who  thus  deals 
with  us  I 

[He  returned  home  the  6tb  of  Tenth  Month, 
1826,  having  attended  the  meetings  in  Cum- 
berland, York  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  some 
meetings  in  Northamptonshire] 

(To  b*  WBUaiwdO 

THOUGHTS. 
■T  CHAHHINS. 

I  cannot  bat  pity  the  man  who  r^og|i<ze8 
nothing  godlike  in  his  own  nature.. .  I  see  the 
marks  of  God  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but 
how  much  more  in  a  liberal  iotoUeot,  in  magnan- 
imity, in  unconquerable  rectti^de,  in  a  philan- 
thropy which  forgives  eycry.  wrong,  and  which 
never  despairs  of  the  cause  of  Cbrist  and  hu- 
man virtues!  I  do,  and  I  must  reverenoa  hu- 
man natnre.  N(>i^ber :  the  sneers  of  a  worldly 
fkeptieism,  noi.tha  groans  of  a  gloomy  theology, 
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disturb  my  fkith  in  its  godlike  power*  and  ten- 
dencies. I  know  how  it  is  despis'  d,  how  it  has 
been  oppressed,  how  oiril  and  religions  estab- 
lishments have  for  ages  eonipired  to  crush  it. 
I  know  its  history,  1  shut  my  eyes  on  none  of 
its  weaknesKes  and  crimes  I  undentaDd  the 
proofs  by  which  despotism  demoDStratei*  that 
man  is  a  wild  beast,  in  want  of  a  master,  and 
only  safe  in  chains.  But,  injured,  trampled  on, 
and  scorned  as  our  nature  'in,  I  still  tarn  to  it 
with  iutense  sympathy  and  »trong  hope.  The  sig- 
natures of  its  origin  and  its  end  are  impressed  too 
deeply  to  be  ever  wholly  effaced.  I  hlea*  it  for 
its  kind  affections,  for  its  strong  and  tender 
love.  I  honor  it  for  its  struggles  against  op- 
pression, for  its  growth  and  progress  under  the 
weight  of  so  many  chains  and  prejudices,  for  its 
'aehievements  in  science  and  art,  and  still  mnre 
for  its  examples  of  heroic  and  saintly  yirtue. 
These  are  marks  of  a  divine  origin,  and  the 
pledges  of  a  celestial  inheritance;  and  I  thank  I 
Ood  that  my  own  lot  is  bonnd  up  with  that  of  the 

human  race. 

■  <■»  ■ 

tat  KfMda'  latelUKanew. 
VIBST-DAT  SCHOOLS. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing concern  in  sevtiral  branches  of  our  Society 
in  relation  to  the  religious  training  and  instruc- 
tion of  our  junior  members ;  and  in  many  minds 
it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  consciousaeai  that, 
as  a  body,  we  are  not  performing  our  whole 
duty  to  this  interesting  class.  This  has  led,  in 
some  places,  to  the  establishment  of  First-day 
Schools  for  the  teaching  of  children  in  soript.a- 
ral  koowfedge,  and  of  Bible  classes  in  which 
persons  or  both  sexes  and  various  ages  meet  for 
mutual  iostniction. 

We  have  reason  ^  believe  that  in  the  early 
daysof  the  Societjr-no  people  were  so  thoroughly 
aequainted  with  the  Scriptures  as  Friends,  fur 
we  find  in  their  writ^gs  a  continual  reference 
to  them,  and  it  appears  that  in  their  public 
ministry  and  in  their  controversies  they  brought 
an  abundance  of  scriptural  testimony  to  prove 
their  doetrines.  They  were  members  by  oon- 
Tincemcnt,  and,  like  the  noble  Bereans,  they 
"received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind, 
and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  whether  those 
things  were  so."  Their  suoceftiors  have  gen- 
erally been  less  earnest  and  devotional,  as  has 
bevn  the  case  in  the  experience  of  other  religi- 
ous organisations,  and  one  of  the  consequences 
of  this  declension  in  teal  has  been  a  less  assidu- 
ous study  of  the  sacred  volume. 

In'  order  to  remedy  this  acknowledged  defect, 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  have  for  many 
years  past  very  frequently  sent  down  advices  to 
the  snbordinaiejneetings,  enjoining  upon  the 
members  more  at)i||Uon  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  thei^lSiiH^p^  as  well  as  more  prao* 
ttoal  reliance  npon  fbe  e||trit  of  truth,  which  itloo* 


ean  render  available  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
ibey  contain.  It  most  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  in  the  Society  many  heads 
of  families,  who,  from  iudiffereneo  or  some  other 
cause,  do  nOt  comply  with  these  advices  Their 
children  grow  up  withoat  the  acquisition  of 
scriptural  knowledge,  except  what  they  hear 
from  the  lips  of  ministers  in  our  meetings  for 
worship.  It  is  evident  that  some  parents  do  not 
feel  a  religi  lus  concern  on  this  subject,  and 
probably  others,  who  at  times  feel  it,  do  not  act 
upon  it,  from  an  apprehension  that  they  are  not 
t)ualified  for  so  grave  an  nndertaking.  How  is 
this  concoro,  which  has  so  often  been  felt  in 
our  Yearly  Meetings,  to  be  carried  out  in  prao- 
tice  ?  There  appears  to  be  no  other  way  than 
for  tho.'-e  irhu  have  the  welfare  of  the  Society  at 
heart,  who  believe  the  Scriptures  are  "  profita- 
ble for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
G'kI  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works,"  to  make  au  effort  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  parents,  and  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  this  concern  the  stimulus  that  reiiults  from 
a!<sooiNtcd  action.  There  is  a  debt  due  {mm 
the  S  >oicty  to  its  juvenile  meoibers ;  if  we  ex- 
pect them  -to  bear  our  testimonies,  we  must  in- 
struct them  in  our  principles.  We  muit  show 
them  by  example  and  precept  that  true  religiou 
is  not  stern  and  repulsive,  but  genial,  attrac- 
tive and  consoling. 

L»t  us  not  be  so  feirful  of  forttts,  which  may 
possibly  become  lifeless,  as-t)  remaiti  iniotive 
when  opportunities  for  Uicfuine^is  are^r^sented 
and  the  impulse  to  do  good  is  felt  within  as. 
There  should  be  no  idlers  io  the  church  of 
Christ;  but  there  is  a  diversity  of gif^ adapted 
to  different  fieldi  of  labor.  Some  are  called  to 
preach  the  gospel ;  others  to  instru<!t  the  youn<^, 
to  educate  the  ignorant,  to  elevate  the  degraded, 
to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  console  the  afflicted.  Bj 
helping  others  we  help  ourselves;  for  everjr 
effort  to  do  good,  arising  from  a  pare  impulse, 
will  have  its  reward ;  "  He  that  reapeth  rcoeivetli 
wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  note  life  eternal." 

Our  religious  Society  has  always  set  a  high 
value  upon  the  Scriptures,  as  a  means  supplied 
by  Divine  Providence  to  afford  instruction  in 
the  way  of  holiness  ;  placing  them,  however,  in 
subordination  to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  from  which  they  derive  all  iheir  efficacy. 
An  Enjtiish  author,  writing  on  "  The  Education 
of  the  World,"  says,  "  Had  the  Bible  been 
drawn  up  in  precise  statements  of  faith,  or  de- 
tailed precepts  of  conduct,  we  should  have  had 
DO  alternative,  but  either  permaneat  subjection 
to  an  outer  law,  or  loss  of  the  highest  instru- 
ment of  self  education.  But  the  Bible  from  its 
very  form  is  exactly  adapted  to  our  present 
want.  It  is  a  history ;  even  the  dootrintil  parts 
of  it  are  cast  in  a  historical  form,  and  are  best 
studied  by  considering  them  aa  records  of  the 
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time  at  which  they  were  written,  and  as  con- 
Tejing  to  US  the  highest  and  greatest  reli)!ioas 
life  of  that  time.  Hence  we  use  the  Bible — 
sonae  consoiously,  some  nnconscioualj — not  to 
override,  but  to  evoke  the  voice  of  coDScience." 

It  am>.t,  we  presame,  be  admitted  b;  all,  that 
DO  other  book  has  had  so  great  and  salutary  ao 
inflaeoee  in  the  education  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  ;  and  oould  it  now  be  blotted  oat 
and  lost  to  the  world,  an  inoalculable  injury 
••  woald  be  sustained.  Taking  this  view  of  the 
subject,  which  few  will  controvert,  and  remem- 
bering moreover  the  literary  merits  of  that 
greatest  work  of  antiquity,  we  must  consider 
that  person  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  its 
contents  as  very  imperfectly  educated. 

Looking  at  this  subject  in  a  rational  point  of 
view,  it  appears  really  astonishiog  that  so  many 
who  live  in  a  Christian  land  should  be  well  in- 
structed in  heathen  mythology,  through  the 
classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  yet 
almost  unacquainted  with  that  book  which  ooa- 
taine  the  recorded  experience  of  the  holy  men 
of  old,  the  precepts  of  the  Son  of  Gud,  and  the 
writings  of  his  apostles. 

So  far  aa  this  deficiency  is  chargeable  to  the 
members  of  oor  religious  Society,  we  trust  that 
it  will  be  remedied,  and  that  measures  will  be 
taken  by  those  who  fpel  a  concern  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  supply  the  neglect  of  parents  in  the 
k       reli^ous  training  of  their  children. 

We  look  upon  the  movement  already  begun 
•s  an  evidence  of  spiritual  life, — an  awakening 
of  interest  in  heavenly  things;  and  we  earnestly 
desire  that  it  may  be  so  guided  and  regulated 
by  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  that  the  sbeep  of  his 
pasture  may  be  fed  and  the  lambs  of  his  flock 
gathered.  S.  M.  J. 

BAALBKK  TO  DAMA8C08. 
BT  W.  W.  PATTOf,  OHiaiOO,  ILL. 

The  road  from  Baalbek  to  Damascus  carried 
OS  across  the  anti- Lebanon  range,  winding  in 
and  out  along  its  valleys,  and  up  and  down  its 
separate  mountain!).  The  scenery  was  bolder 
than  any  that  we  met  in  crossing  Lebanon  from 
Beir&r.  Occasional  showers  by  day,  and  a  heav- 
ier fall  of  rain  at  night,  told  us  that  the  rainy 
Season  had  commenced,  and  called  into  use  our 
.  india-rubber  overcoats  and  leggings.  I  noticed 
.  single  eedan  occasionally,  one  of  which  was  four 
feet  in  diameter  near  the  ground.  The  soil  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain-sides  was  every- 
where put  to  use,  being  rich,  though  very  stony. 
The  plows  in  this  region  are  entirely  of  wood, 
and  amount  to  very  little  more  than  a  pointed 
crooked  braoob,  which  makes  a  scratch  in  the 
loose  earth  four  inches  deep.  The  plows  are 
drawn  by  all  sorts  of  animals  in  Syria — horses 
(rarely),  camels,  oxen,  cows,  and  donkeys,  single 
or  in  couples.  The  plowman  in  the  morning 
shoulders  his  plow  (I  once  saw  a  women  start- 


ing off  with  her  plow  on  her  shoulder,  and  once 
I  saw  a  man  carrying  two  plows);  and  when  kt 
work  he  walks  net  b<.-hind,  but  at  the  side,  and 
guides  it  with  one  hand  by  its  single  upright 
handle.     In  the  other  hand  he  carries  a  lung 
pole,  with  an  iron  "  prick  "  on  one  end,  to  urge 
his  oxen  on — (Acts  ix.  5) — and  a  flat  iron  on 
the  other,  to  scrupe  the  dirt  occasionally  from 
the  plow.    Our  route  was  through  many  narrow 
gorges,  in  one  of  which  we  came  upon  the  site 
of  Abila,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Abilene 
(Luke  iii.  2),  in  the  Wady  Barada.    The  ruins 
consisted  of  a  few  broken  columns,  some  tombs 
hewn  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  road  out  in  part  through  the  solid 
rock  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  by  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Anrelins,  A.D.  164.   The  villages  along  . 
our  way  were  of  a  very  poor  description,   the 
houses  being  of  small  stone  and  mud,  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  close  together,  with   flat   earth- 
roofs,  continuous  from  one  end  of  the  village  to 
the  other,  and  without  windows  usually.     The 
gardens  and  honsea  bad  a  curious  wooden  lock 
un  donrs  and  gates,  that  I  shook  and  rattled,  but 
could  not  open,  while  I  oould  see  no  reason  for 
the  wooden  slide  remaining  fixed.    Dr.  Thomp- 
son's "  Land  and  Book"  explains  the  mystery. 
There  was  a  hole  by  the  lock,  through  which 
to  put  in  the  hand  with  a  key  to  unlock  it,  as 
in  Solomon's  Song,  v.  4.    At  Aio  Fiji  we  can)« 
to  a  most  beautiful  and  romantic  glen,  where  the 
principal  source   of  the  Pbarphar  of  Scripture 
bursts  out  copiously  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, making  at  once  a  stream  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  wide,  of  the  pnrest  water.    Above  the  rock 
under  which  the  water  iinues  is  a  small  temple, 
and  another  a  few  feet  distant  by  its  side.  Both 
are   built   in  massive  style,  with   thick  waUs 
and  large  stones,  and  are  supposed  to  be  very 
ancient,   or   not    Isss    than    2,000    or    2,500 
years  old.     As  we  drew  towards  Damascus  the 
strata  of  limestone  rock  were  much  contorted, 
and  at  last  the  mountains  assumed  a  chalky  ap- 
pearance.    Hermon  stood  out  in  bolder  relief  to 
the  south,  with  a  fine  cap  of  snow  upon  the  sum- 
mit.    Then  wa  ascended  a  hight,  with  a  monn- 
mental  tomb,  or  tre/y,  on  the  top,  and  Damascus, 
in  all  its  far-famed  beauty,  was  at  our  feet.  The 
view  from  that  hill  top  has  been  noted  forages, 
and  certainly  it  is  not  exceeded  by  many  views 
the  world  over.     Damascus  is  on  a  level  plain, 
immediately  at  the  base,  and  the  eye  takes  in 
the  city,  with  its  minarets,  embosomed  in  gar- 
dens, which  spread  out  for  miles  on  everv  side, 
owing  to  the  irrigation  of  the  river  Barada,  the 
ancient  Pbarphar,  which  Naaman  preferred  to 
all  the  rivers  of  Israel.     At  this   season,   the 
vast  plain  beyond  these  gardens  was  dry  and 
brown,  being  parched   by  the  summer's  heat, 
and  thus  the  contrast  was  more  marked  between 
this  green  oasis,  embosomiog  a  city,  and  the 
surrounding  desert.    Then  beyond  the  broad 
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expose  rose  monntainpeaks  in  every  direction, 
clearly  visible  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  miles,  giving  a  horizon  of  noble  character. 
Mnch  of  the  beauty  of  Dama^ooj,  as  of  all  other 
Oriental  cities,  vanishes  on  approach.  The  gar- 
dens look  ragged  and  untidy  when  near  at  hand, 
and  are  beantifal  simply  because  trees  and 
shrubs  are  always  beautiful,  and  not  because  in- 
dustry and  skill  have  done  much  for  or  with 
them.  And  then  the  architecture,  that  had 
such  an  airy  and  romantic  appearance  afar, 
proves  to  be  cheap,  and  tawdry,  and  ruinous. 
The  houses  are  dull- looking  without,  having  few 
windows,  and  those  covered  with  lattice  work 
I — the  dependence  for  light  being  on  the  inner 
court.  Step  through  the  doorway  into  these, 
and  the  scene  changes  instantly.  Thus  we  dis- 
mounted at  the  hotel  (of  the  "  Dniverte,")stoopei 
to  get  through  the  low  door,  walked  on  a  few 
steps,  and  were  in  a  court  of  Oriental  beauty. 
Two  fountains  gave  forth  their  little  streams, 
a  small  pond  was  filled  with  gold  fish,  lemon 
and  citron  trees  hung  full  of  fruit,  and  a  raised 
divsn,  with  cushions,  invited  us  to  rest.  Damas- 
cus is  noted  for  the  interior  splendor  of  its  bet- 
ter class  cf  dwellings,  which  have  their  courts 
paved  with  marble,  and  rooms  opening  upon 
them,  with  walls  inlaid  with  marble  slabs  and 

inlasterS;  and  adorned  with  gilding,  and  oontain- 
ng  highly  ornamental  furniture.  The  good  taste 
of  all  this  adornment  is  another  matter.  Orient- 
als and  Occidentals  will  hardly  agree  in  that 
respect.  We  do  not  believe  in  so  much  glitter 
and  tinsel ;  and  they  do.  The  bazaars  of  Da- 
mascus are  very  extensive  and  curious.  The 
trades  occupy  their  respective  portions  along  the 
narrow,  dingy,  and  dark  passages,  and  the  vari- 
ous mechanics  and  tradesmen  may  be  seen  at 
their  occupations  in  little  seven-by-nine  shops; 
those  at  work,  sitting  down  to  it  on  the  floor, 
and  those  waiting  for  a  customer,  in  the  same 
posture  amid  their  wares,  with  a  resigned  and 
placid  expression  upon  their  faces.  Damascus 
is  not  yet  affected  by  European  ideas,  and  as 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  mentioned  in  history 
(Abraham's  servant  Bliaz'jr  having  been  born 
there)  keeps  on  in  its  ancient  ways.  The  dogs 
are  as  lean  and  numerous  as  in  Constantinople, 
and  barked  at  us  furiously,  knowing  that  we  were 
(i  set  of  "infidel  dogs,"  according  to  Moham- 
medan notions.  The  grand  mosque  contains 
some  very  fine  Corinthian  columns  around  its 
court,  stolen  from  some  ruin,  of  course,  and  was 
previously  a  Christian  church,  and  before  that 
a  heathen  temple.  A  singular  proof  that  it  once 
bad  a  Christian  use  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes. 
For,  ascending  to  the  roof  of  a  neighboring 
bazaar,  that  is  built  against  it,  and  walking 
along  some  distance,  I  found  an  old  gateway, 
just  lifting  its  upper  portion  above  the  bazaar 
roof,  and  on  it  an  inscription  in  Greek,  ascrib- 
ing to  Christ  eternal  dominion.     This  had  evi- 


dently been  cut  on  an  unoccupied  place  on  the 
lintel,  afier  the  building  passed  from  heathen 
to  Christian  hands,  and  it  is  singular  that  Mo- 
hammedans have  allowed  it  to  remain.  Bui< 
there  it  is,  io  hope  of  a  better  day. 

There  are  many  Jews  in  the  city  now,  as  in 
Paul's  day.  I  visited  their  quarter  to  see  the 
interior  of  a  house.  It  was  oo  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  the  females  were  in  their  best  cos- 
tume, in  the  streets  and  in  the  doorways.  The 
younger  ones  were  rather  handsome,  and  all 
were  richly  and  gayly  dressed,  with  their  dress- 
es marvelously  open  at  the  top,  making  a  full 
display,  such  as  explained  the  language  of  Sulo- 
mon's  Song,  vii.  3,  and  viii.  10.  I  did  not  omit 
to  walk  through  "  the  street  whi::h  is  called 
Straight."  and  which  still  bears  tLiat  name, 
and  deserves  it,  in  comparison  with  the  streets 
in  general,  thereand  in  all  Eastern  cities.  Tliink- 
ing  of  Paul,  as  I  rude  and  walked  about  the 
city,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  observe  hornses 
built  directly  npon  the  outer  wall,  and  having 
a  window  through  which  one  could  easily  be  let 
down  by  a  rope,  either  in  a  basket,  like  the  apos- 
tle, or  otherwise.  As  I  passed  the  Lord's  day 
in  Damascus,  my  mind  was  much  filled  with 
the  thought  that  here  Paul  was  converted  and 
first  preached  the  Gospel,  beginning  that  won- 
drous career  whose  influence  has  affected  the 
entire  world,  and  will  do  so  to  even  a  groater  ex- 
tent hereafter.  Alas,  there  are  but  few  traces 
of  his  labors  there  now.  The  city  is  most  bi^ot- 
edly  Mohammedan !  There  is  a  mission  sustained 
by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians,  and 
I  had  a  very  pleasant  interview  with  Rev. 
Messrs.  Robson  and  Wright.  Damascus  is  full 
of  odd  sights  and  curious  objects.  la  the  street 
Straight  was  a  Mohammedan  school,  in  a  room 
15  or  1 8  feet  square.  The  teacher,  in  his  turban, 
sat  squatted  on  the  floor,  with  an  Ardbic  bo  k 
before  him.  The  boys,  about  thirty  in  number, 
sat  in  a  similar  manner  around,  as  thickly  as 
po^^sible.  He  and  they  were  all  talking  at  once, 
and  the  clamor  was  quite  deafening.  As  they 
spoke  they  moved  their  bodies  to  and  fro  like 
so  many  weavers.  The  scene  was  tery  amusing, 
and  precisely  the  same  each  time  we  passed.  In 
one  of  the  principal  streets  is  a  huge  plane  tree, 
in  perfect  vigor,  that  measures  forty  feet  in 
girth  ;  and  another  just  in  the  suburbs,  and 
hollow  within,  is  used  now  as  a  shop,  and  was 
formely  a  ou!>tom' house  office  for  the  road  lead- 
ing out  of  the  city  on  that  side.  At  the  post- 
offlce  a  man  sat  with  a  basket  of  letters  at  his 
feet,  and  each  person  who  came  in  looked  them 
all  over  and  selected  bis  own  1  But  my  sheet  is 
full,  and  I  must  stop. — Exchanje  Paper. 

JNovember  5,  1866. 

1    mm    ■ 

It  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that  in  Divine 
Grace  there  is  not  only  light  but  power.  It 
sottens  all  that  is  hard,  and  levels  as  with  the 
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doat  all  that  is  lofty  within  na.  Those,  then,  who 
are  sabjeet  to  it,  will  of  oeoessitj  become  tender, 
contrite,  and  lowlj  in  heart. — J.  J.  Gurney. 


MARBIAOB  AND  0BAI8TIAN  MOSAIA 

One  of  th«  great  force*  whioh,  after  three 
huadred  jears  of  conflict,  and  after  every  sort 
of  ezamiDation  and  opposition,  placed  Christi- 
anity npon   the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  was  the 
last  thing  which  seemed  likely  to  do  so— its 
tea«hiBga  in  regard  to  marriage,  its  opposition 
to  divorce,  polygamy  and  licentiousneas  of  all 
kinds.  The  heathen  temples,  priests,  priestesses, 
worship  and   Diysteriea  were  all  connected  with 
lasts  and  abotnioattoos  so  gross  that  respectable 
Roman  matrons  and  maidens  of   high  moral 
sense  oould  not  bear  to  go  near  them.    The 
priests   and  philosophers  tolerated  and  encour- 
aged all  this  to  get  strong  men  and  rich  on  their 
side,  and  the  religion  of  the  masses  became 
worse  and  worse.     Christianity  opposed  it  all. 
This  contest  began  about  divorce  at  pleasure. 
The  first  divorce  issned  in  the  Koman  Empire 
was  about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
when  one  high  in  rank  and  influence  publicly 
divnrced  his  wife,  just  as  Napoleon  [.    divorced 
Jrisephine  because  she  was  childless.    Hitherto 
the  Bomans  had  fought,  and  robbed,  and  mur- 
dered, and  farmed,  but  had  been   manly  and 
pure  in  their  domestic  relations.     But  now  fol- 
^        lowed,  with  increasing  wealth,  scandalous- licen- 
tiousness, and  the  heathen  temples  encuoraged 
it,  and  the  Jewish  doctors  tolerated  divorce  about 
at  i^aaare  on  the  part  of  (he  husband.  At  last 

EDwerfal  wives  sometimes  divorc^-d  weaker  hus- 
ands,  to  ally  themselves  to  more  ambitious  and 
successful  men.  Herod  the  Great  had  ten  wives, 
some  murdered  by  him,  some  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  variooa  children,  and  a  few  divorced. 
Uis  aoos  and  grand-children  did  worse ;  and 
Herodias,  a  grand-danghtrr,  divorced  one  uncle 
to  marry  another,  t.  e.,  the  Herod  who  behead- 
ed John  and  mocked  Jesus.  Drusilla,  another 
grand-dsnghter,  divorced  (wo  hosbands  and 
married  Felix. 

Now,  a  hundred  years  before  the  first  divorce 
in  Rome,  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  old  prophets 
in  Jadea.had  protested  vehemently  against  di- 
vorce at  pleasure,  as  contrary  to  natural  justice 
p  io  leaviag  a  wife  without  comfort  in  nge,  when 
yiHith  and  beauty  were  gone,  and  leaving  the 
ehildren  without  proper  education— indeed  as  a 
crime  against  all  riiiht  religions  feeliug.  and  the 
true  companionship  for  age,  (ch.  14-16.)  John 
the  Baptist,  400  years  later,  commenced  a  prac- 
tical dennnoiatioD  against  the  Heroda  on  this 
acoonnt  and  lost  bis  head.  Jeens  announced  the 
true  idea  of  marriage,  and  was  crucified,  bat  the 
Christian  Church,  as  Paul's  writings  show,  fixed 
here  one  of  the  greatest  practical  contests  with 
the  paganism  and  corruption  of  Xhe  age.   Then, 


to  avoid  divorces,  ChristianB  become  more  ear^ 
fvl  about  their  marriage*.  This  was  one  of  tha 
wonderful  and  good  effects.  The  Church  wit 
informed  of  each  intended  marriage  and  consult- 
ed, and  the  Chr'istian  minister  pronounced  (ho 
nuptial  benediction  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
registered  the  names  of  all  married  thus  in  tha  ' 
church  book.  This  was  the  origin  of  marriage, 
being  considered  not  only  a  civil  contract,  but 
one  religiously  blessed.  With  the  heathens  all 
was  different  J  there  were  no  registers,  and  such 
was  the  concubinage,  the  divorce  and  poylgamj 
and  loose  connections,  that  no  one  knew  what 
woman  was  married  and  who  was  not,  or  what 
children  were  legitimate.  No  wife  was  safe  and 
no  mother,  no  hnaband.  and  no  father,  except 
only  among  (he  Christians.  Their  marriage  was 
open,  registered  for  life,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
religious  community  as  above  reproach.  And 
a  father  could  feel  sure  when  he  gave  away  his 
loved  daughter  to  a  Chris(ian  that  it  was  to  a 
protector  for  life,  when  her  beauty  was  faded 
and  he  was  dead.  By  degrees  the  best  people 
wished  their  children  to  be  thus  united,  and  all 
other  connections  were  looked  upon,  as  the 
Church  looked  on  them,  as  suspicions,  disgrace- 
ful, and  where  not  real  marriages,  wrong.  ■  This 
was  Christianity.  It  restored  the  original  law 
of  God.  This  was  (he  great  battle  it  fought  for 
family  ties,  and  it  banished  paganism  and  con- 
quered, just  as  slavery  has  been  banished  more 
slowly. 

Now,  the  question  is.  Will  (he  world  ever  ba 
willing  to  part  from  this  ?  One  might  as  well 
ask  the  Southern  slaves  if  they  will  ever  wish  (o 
re-enact  slavery.  Revolutions  do  not  move  back- 
ward. Christianity  will  be  better  understood 
and  better  lived  up  to  in  all  future  ages,  but 
such  a  system  will  never  be  given  np.  It  has 
always  been  just  on  this  ground  that  the  battle 
has  bad  to  be  fought  between  Christianity  and 
its  foes,  practically.  '  Many  in  youth,  therefore, 
from  ignoranoe  or  error,  oppose  this  religion, 
but  as  nten  getf  setUed  and  are  fathers  and  men 
of  weight  and  respectability  they  abandon  their 
opposition,  because  they  see  how  essentially  and 
fundamentally  Christianity  is  connected  with 
ail  the  (mast  and  dearest  (les  of  earth — all  (bat 
makes  i(  safe  now  (o  give  away  a  daagh(er.  la 
marriage — all  that  can  give  a  sure  and  comfort- 
able companionship  for  old.  age  in  the  wife  of 
youth.  Take  away  the  Christian  ideas  of  mar- 
riage and  its  holy  laws,  rightly  understood,  and 
there  can  be  no  peace  tor  the  world. 

Many  persons  bring  forward  the  laws  of 
Christianity  to  disprove  and  correct  loose  views 
of  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  for  it  suits  both 
ways.  But  this,  (hough  proper  enough,  is  no» 
the  chief  object  of  thia  artiola.  The  point  w, 
that  Christianity  is  a  true  and  divine  power  in 
the  earth,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  victory  over 
man's  lower  natnre,  and  upon  which  (he  whole 
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progreBS  of  maDkind,  the  edaoation  of  yomh, 
the  preaerration  of  age  and  the  respect  for 
woman  all  depend.  If  marriage  ia  not  divine, 
there  is  nothing  diTine,  nothing  solid  on  earth, 
nothing  left  that  a  good  man,  woman  or  family 
need  wish  presetTed  in  all  the  institutions  of 
mankind.  And  marriage  and  Christianity  snp- 
port  eaoh  other  as  divine  gifts  to  mwa.'—PhUa. 
Ledger. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  UONTH  9,  1867. 


In  the  commencement  of  a  new  volnme  onr 
thoaghts  naturally  turn  to  the  objeots  which 
incite  ns  to  continued  labor.  Among  these,  the 
desire  to  furnish  onr  readers  with  mental  food 
that  will  not  only  be  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but 
which  will  strengthen  a  love  for  Truth  and  its 
testimonies,  holds  a  prominent  place.  We  learn 
through  letters  from  a  namber  of  friends  that 
this  object  has  been  attained  in  manj  instances, 
and  this  affords  us  encouragement.  By  an  in- 
creased subscription,  the  pecuniary  diffiunlties, 
which  threatened  a  discontinuance  of  our  pa- 
per, have  been  removed.  We  had  hoped  the 
terms  might  have  been  reduced  this  year, 
bat  a  recent  increase  in  expenses  renders 
suoh  a  oonrse  injudicious  at  the  present  time. 
The  present  rates,  however,  should  not  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  its  free  oiroalation. 

If  Friends  who  are  qualified,  and  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  cause  which  we  have  at  heart, 
would  employ  their  talents  upon  subjects  of 
general  and  vital  interest  to  the  Society,  and 
would  contribute  more  freely  to  the  columns  of 
enr  periodical,  we  should  be  lisss  dependent 
upon  matter  which  has  before  appeared  in 
pint. 

The  selections  which  have  been  made,  have 
Bot,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  been  confined  to 
the  writings  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  ;  bat  suoh  illustrations  of  Truth,  as  we 
have  believed  were  calculated  to  impress  the 
mind  with  the  excellency  of  that  spirit  '*  which 
thinketh  no  evil  and  speaketh  no  guile,"  have 
been  used,  irrespective'  of  sect  or  name. 

For  the  promotion  of  the  blessed  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousneES,  we  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  work,  tmsting  that  our  eflForts  may 
b«  blessed. 


Thi  Aok  we  Liyb  iir.— The  age  we  live 
in  is  one  of  remarkable  activity,  both  in  civil 
and  religions  concerns,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 

In  Europe  there  seems  to  be  among  the  edu- 
oated  clasi!>e8  an  incressing  breadth  of  view  in 
relation  to  the  rights  of  man  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  power; 
while  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  there 
is  a  growing  disposition  to  assert  their  rights, 
and  to  claim  political  privileges  hitherto  denied 
them. 

In  Italy  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
promoting  national  unity  and  constitutional 
government.  Even  in  Borne,  the  slowest  of  all 
communities  to  reform  abuses,  and  the  most  in- 
veterate in  its  adherence  to  tradition,  some 
signs  of  advancement  may  be  seen,  in  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  eo> 
clesias'ical  domination. 

In  France  the  education  of  the  people  is  ad- 
vancing, and'  with  increasing  intelligence  among 
the  industrial  classes,  a  yearning  for  greater 
civil  and  religious  liberty  begins  to  prevMl, 
and  to  make  itself  felt  by  the  government. 

In  Germany,  so  recently  involved  in  a  tre- 
meadons  conflict  of  arms,  there  is  manifested  a 
determination  to  lay  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment on  principles  far  more  liberal  than  have 
hitherto  pravailed,  and  to  provide  against  fu- 
ture diaseasioDs  by  establishing  a  great  national 
unity. 

In  Russia  the  liberation  of  many  millions  <of 
serfs,  and  the  measures  taken  for  their  ele- 
vation, indicate  on  the  part  of  their  absolute 
ruler,  a  degree  of  enlightenment  and  benevo- 
lence, that  entitles  him  to  a  high  rank  mmODg 
the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

In  Great  Britain  the  spirit  of  reforfti  is  proba- 
bly more  active  and  potent  than  at  any  time 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  as  roty  be  in- 
ferred from  the  great  mass  meetings  and  pro- 
cessions demanding  the  extension  of  the  elec- 
tive franohise.  These  demands  will  doubtless 
be  met  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, for  the  English  aristocracy  have  gen- 
erally been  wise  enough  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  people  when  danger  became  imminent, 
and  thus  by  conceding  a  part  of  what  justice 
demanded,  they  have  been  enabled  to  retain 
their  ascendancy. 
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In  our  own  oonntrj,  a  Btapendot^  revolution 
Laa  been  going  on,  and  u  not  jet  fully  accom- 
pliahed.  It  brings  to  mind  tbe  langonge  of  the 
Most  High  through  the  prophet  Esekiel :  *'  Re- 
moTe  the  diadem,  take  off  the  crown,  exalt  him 
that  18  low,  abase  him  that  is  high.  I  will 
orertara,  overtom,  overturn,  until  he  come 
whose  right  it  is,  and  1  will  give  it  him."  A 
proud  oligarebj  has  been  overthrown,  and  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  thst  were  subjected  to 
degrading  bondage,  now  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
liberty  and  are  permitted  to  receive  the  light  of 
knowledge.  For  their  elevation  and  instruction 
an  amount  of  treasure  is  poured  forth,  and  an 
earnestness  of  effort  displayed,  that  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  exhibited  in  any  age  or  country. 
The  desolations  of  war  are  being  effaced  by 
the  benefactions  of  peace. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  history, 
that  the  human  mind  makes  most  rapid  progress 
when  it  is  stirred  to  its  utmost  depths  by  events 
of  ii:>mentous  importance.  The  language  of 
Mo<s*,  deseribing  the  Deluge,  may  be  fignra 
tively  applied  to  our  country :  "  Tbe  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  opened."  Thought  is  no 
longer  stagnant;  but,  rushing  forward  with  ir- 
resistible force,  it  sweeps  away  the  barriers  of 
prejadiee,  that  have  been  raised  by  oenturies 
of  oppression.  Accordingly  we  find  a  progress 
in  public  sentiment  unparallelled  in  any  other 
period  of  oar  history.  The  overruling  Provi 
denee  of  God,  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man,  the  just  and  elevated  position  of  woman, 
are  now  claiming  a  degree  of  consideration 
hitherto  unknown. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  the 
darkest  days  in  onr  experience — the  seasons  of 
onr  deepest  affliction — may,  through  Divine 
Goodnees,  be  made  to  yield  the  richest  harvest 
of  instruction,  if  we  humble  ourselves  under 
his  mighty  hand,  and  place  our  trust  in  Him, 
whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 

Notwithstanding  the  profanity,  intemperance 
and  fraud  that  so  much  abound,  there  are  evi- 
dences on  the  part  of  vast  numbers  of  an  earn- 
est effort  to  do  right,  and,  perhaps,  there  never 
was  m  time  when  candid  investigation  of  re- 
ligions truth  and  widely  extended  benevolence 
were  wore  conspicoous.  May  we  not  hope  that, 
io    the  oonfiiot  between  good  and  evil,  the 


righteous  cause  will  prevail,  and  that  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom — the  reign  of  peace  and  love 
— will  be  extended. 

There  is,  among  most  religious  sects,  an  in- 
creasing disposition  to  acknowledge  tbe  supre- 
macy of  the  great  fuodamental  principle  we 
profess — "  the  universal  and  saving  light  of 
Christ;"  or,  in  Scripture  language,  "  the  grace 
of  God  that  bringeth  salvation."  Msy  we 
then,  as  a  religious  society,  liaving  entrusted  to 
us  precious  testimonies  to  bear  before  the  world, 
be  more  fully  aroused  to  the  importance  of  our 
position,  and  the  consequent  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  us.  If  we  place  our  light  "  under  a 
bushel,  or  under  a  bed,"  being  engrossed  with 
worldly  cares,  or  indulging  in  Inxurious  ease, 
we  shall  be  held  accountable  fur  the  misuse  or 
neglect  of  our  talents;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
we  cherish  an  earnest,  sincere,  fervent  piety, — 
fruitful  in  good  works, — we  shall,  in  doing  good 
to  others,  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  secure 
for  ourselves  eternal  life. 


Uabbied,  on  the  I3th  of  Secood  month,  1867,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  in  Woodstowo, 
N.  J.,  Bccordinf;  to  the  order  of  Friends,  Howabo 
Bass^tt,  D.  D.  S.,  to  Clemence  A.  Hitrabman,  all  of 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

,  on  Pifth-day,  tbe  14th  of  Second  month. 

1807,  according  to  Friends' order,  at  the  bonse  of 
Bdward  Cooper,  Upper  Qreenwieb,  N.  J.,  David 
Bailinoib  to  Bacbil  C.  Coofkb. 

,  on  the  27th   of  Second  month,  1807,  at 

Brookfitid,  accordin);  to  Friinda'  order,  Jos.  CASBy, 
of  BenBalem,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Margerjr,  daughter 
of  Sarah  and  tbe  late  John  Paason,  of  the  former 
place. 


DiiD,  on  the  14th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  in  Upper 
Unkefield,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Wm.  Rtah,  aged  84  years ; 
a  member  of  Wright^town  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  16th  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  Tihotht 

Atkimson,  aged  82  years ;  a  member  of  Wrigbtstown 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  2etb  of  Second  month,  1867,  at  his 

residence,  Bensalem,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Josnoa  K. 
WiLDMAH,  agpd  47  years;  a  member  of  Byberxy 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  oa  the  28tb  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  at  hia 

residence  in  Milton,  Ind.,  Mattbbw  Fibbis,  aged 
about  61  years.  This  dear  Fii^nd  was  a  kind,  de- 
Toted  husband  and  sincere  friend.  His  disease  was 
pneumonia,  and  a  short  time  before  his  decease  he 
was  strnck  with  paralysis.  His  suGTering  during  his 
illness  was  very  great,  and  when  near  the  close  aU 
most  insuppor'able,  but  he  bore  it  with  Christian 
fortitude,  desiring  that  strength  might  be  given  him 
to  wait  patiently  for  iha  time  of  bis  departure,  de> 
siring  tho;e  aronnd  him  to  pray  that  he  might  be 
released  from  such  intense  aiiffrring,  adding,  "  I  be- 
lieve the  prayers  of  tbe  rigfateoas  are  availing,"  and 
frequently  repeated,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  0  Lord, 
be  done."  He  retained  his  consoiouness  until  tbe 
close.    So  passed  away  an  honest,  upright  man,  and 
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a  hnmble  itnd  sincere  Christian.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  meeting  of  which  be  bas  been  a  mem- 
ber  tbirtyeigbt  years.  Thus  are  called  one  after 
another  those  who  are  looked  to  for  counsel  and  »d- 
rice. 

Dir»,  on  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866.  at  Ports- 
mouth, R.  I.,  Hanhah  QirroRD,  in  the  92d  year  of 
ber  age  ;  a  member  of  Rhode  IsUnd  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on   the   9lh  of  First   month,  1867,   Calvis 

Caxmaok,  in  th<)  24tb  year  of  bis  age;  a  member  of 
Henkle  Greek  Monthly  Meeting. 

— — ,  at  her  residence  in  Baltimore  Connty,  Mary- 
land, on  the  24ib  of  Second  Month,  1867,  Ha.by  M. 
Pbicb,  aged  88  years.' 

In  the  death  of  this  dear  Friend,  Gunpowder 
Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  she  had  been  an  Elder 
for  about  fifty-one  years,  baa  lost  one  of  its  most 
faithful  laborers  in  the  rause  of  tmth  and  of  church 
discipline,  the  neighborhood  one  of  the  roost  nnos- 
lentatious,  yet  sympathising  and  sdf-sacJificing  of 
its  members,  and  the  Sooietv  of  Friends  one  of  its 
most  earnest  and  consistent  exainplnrs.  While  she 
was  ever  stndions  to  avoid  giving  trouble  bersvlf, 
her  hospitalities  to  others  knew  no  bounds  ;  she 
ecemed  never  to  weary  in  wRiiinpr  upon  the  many 
who  came  under  her  hospitable  roof.  She  was 
very  diligent  in  ber  attrndatice  of  meetings,  rarely 
allowing,  even  in  her  extreme  old  age,  any  thing  to 
Interfere  with  her  prompt  attendance.  Her  close 
was  in  accordance  with  her  long  and  useful  life. 
She  passed  away  with  her  intellect,  apparently  un- 
impaired, and  we  cannot  doubt  is  now  reaping  a  rich 
reward. 

r  "t  1>'8  residence  in  Harford  Connty,  Mary- 
land, on  the  16th  of  Second  Month,  1867,  Asabkl 
Haviland,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
Forest  Preparative,  and  an  Elder  of  Little  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Thus  bas  passed  (Irom  earth  one  who,  in  bis  inter- 
course with  bis  fellow  man,  through  a  long  life, 
evinced  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  traits  of  the  Chris- 
tian's chRrartcr ;  and  we  believe  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  he  died  without  enemies  on  earth,  and 
with  friends  in  Heaven. 

Though  suffering  much  during  bis  last  illness  of 
two  weeks'  duration,  he  bore  it  with  fortitude  and 
resignation,  frequently  expressing  his  desire  to  be 
gathered  to  the  mansions  of  rest,  which  be  bad  an 
evidence  were  prepared  for  bim,  whenever  it  should 
be  his  Master's  will.  And  there  are  those  who  can 
testify  that  to  them  death  was  never  before  so  robbed 
of  its  terrors,  or  the  grave  of  its  victory,  as  when 
Standing  by  the  bedside  of  this  dying  Christian. 

,  on  the  7tb  of  Second  month,  1867,  EiiSBA 

Stdabt,  son  of  John  V.  Stuart,  eged  32  years ;  a 
member  of  Lower  Greeuwicb  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

,  in  this  city,  on  the  26tb  ultimo,  Alicr  P. 

Todd  in  the  lOOth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
Philadelphia  Uootbly  Meeting.  This  friend,  who 
bad  jittalned  an  age  rarely  allotted  to  any  one,  was 
born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  of  First  month, 
1768.  Her  father,  Thomas  Pooltney,  a  member  of 
our  Society,  emigrated  to  this  country  from  London 
in  1730,  and  came  with  his  family  to  reside  in  this 
city  when  the  deceased  was  nine  years  old.  She 
was  married  io  1788  to  James  Todd,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia. 

By  the  death  of  ber  hnsbnnd,  she  was  left  with  a 
family  of  five  children,  all  of  whom  except  one, 
■be  survived,  and  passed  through  many  of  the 
trials  incident  to  widowhood.  Thoogh  retaining 
ber  memory  and  clearness  of  intellect  to  the  last, 
her  sight  and  hearing  were'  nearly  gone,  and  in  a 
aanse  of  the  inflruity  of  extreme  age,  and  of  baTtag 


survired  all  the  friends  of  ber  youth,  she  oftan  longed 
to  d>^part.  A  short  time  before  ber  death,  she  de- 
sired ber  daughter  to  pray  for  her,  and  when  Ibis 
was  complied  with,  seemed  consoled  and  comforted. 
The  close  of  her  long  sojourn  on  earth  was  calm 
and  peaceful. 

DiBO,  on  Seventh-day,  5th  of  First  month,  1867, 
RsBB  Melvina,  infant  daughter  of  Qeorga  W.  and 
Amanda  De  Gonr,  in  ber  4ih  year. 

,  on  the    24th   of   Second  month,  Nathab 

Wbioht,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of 
Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  tb«  24th  of  Second  month,  1867,  at  hil 

residence,  Hulmeville,  Bucks  Co.,  T.  Bobbows 
TiLTOB,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  5th. of  Second  month,  1867,  Eliza- 

BBTB,  wife  of  Joel  B^irton,  in  the  88th  year  of  her 
age,  a  member  of  PilesgroVe  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Fricnda,  N.  J.  This  aged  beloved  mother  had  been 
usable  to  walk  alone,  for  near  eighteen  months,  on 
account  of  dislocation  of  hip  joint;  and  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  she  fell  again,  and  disloraed  her 
shoulder,  under  which  her  strong  powers  of  nature 
gave  way. 


Letter  received  hi/  Frienth'  Association  for  the 
Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  fVeedmen  in  return 
for  txapplit*  tent. 

FosT  MoRROB,  3d  mo.  18th,  1867. 
My  dear  Friends. — I  cannot  express  to  jou 
with  pen  and  ink  how  thankful  I  feel  for  your 
kindness  in  sending  the  box  of  clothing  and 
the  monej.  The  latter  came  vhen  bo  ninch 
needed.  Yon  know  a  little  of  the  slarvatioa 
among  oar  people.  The  snow  lasted  for  nearly 
a  month,  and  it  was  a  hard  month  indeed. 
Many  of  the  men  had  been  in  the  country 
working,  and  eame  home  to  spend  Christmas 
week  with  their  families,  and  were  stormstaid ; 
had  no  money,  for  many  of  them  were  not  paid 

off, and  what  could  be  done?   Some  had  their 

feet  so  terribly  frosted  they  could  not  wear 
their  shoes  for  weeks.  This  cotrtitry  being  flat, 
the  woods  wore  filled  with  water,  sa  that  those 
who  went  for  their  wood,  to  carry  home  on  their 
heads,  had  to  wade  to  pet  it.  What  could  the 
women  do,  and  especially  the  old  ?  It  was  quite 
distressing  to  go  into  some  of  the  cabins  and 
find  a  family  of  little  children  sitting  over  a  few 
coals,  or  perhaps  none ;  aod  so  hard  to  see  the 
old  men  and  women,  after  toilin(f  hard  and  re- 
ceiving nothing  in  return,  now  to  suffer  from 
hunger  and  cold.  This,  I  trust,  is  in  the  past, 
ni)t  to  be  remembered.  I  feel  that  much  was 
done  by  us  with  the  means  yon  provided,  to  alle- 
viate the  distress.  I  have  tried  to  be  judicious 
with  the  money,  and  have  it  go  as  far  as  1  can. 
This  is  a  great  country  for  pine,  and  many  of 
the  women  pet  what  they  call  Vgkt-itood  for 
kindlings,  and  bring  it  to  us  to  cook  otir  meals. 
One  woman  came  two  miles  the  other  morning, 
before  we  bad  our  breakfast,  with  a  great  bas- 
ket of  this  light-wood.  It  was  a  very  cold 
morning,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  it  very  much. 
I  bad  her  come  in  and  pit  down  by  the  cookiiig 
stove,  and  gava  her  her  breakfatit.    She  Buia 
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Ae  bad  eaten  a  Amall  eorn  oake  the  morDing 
before ;  she  was  very  hungry.  Her  bnabaDd 
bas  been  sick  with  conBamption  ever  sinoe  An- 
ga^t,  and  no  doubt  they  have  suffered  greatly. 
1  went  there  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  soon  had 
them  made  mure  onaifortable  by  gettinji;  some 
bed  olotbcs  and  'wearing  clothes  for  them ; 
there  are  two  daughters.  The  same  day  an- 
other old  woman  came  in  and  said  she  had  had 
nothing  in  her  hoaae  sinoe  Friday  momiog, — 
snd  this  was  Monday.  I  gave  her  Some  soap 
we  had  left  from  dinner,  and  it  must  have  been 
refreshing  to  her.  I  oonid  multiply  instanoes 
of  this  kind.  I  have  the  men  chop  wood  for 
tbe  sehooi  and  house  purposes,  and  have  the 
women  take  tarns  helping  me  wash,  iron,  scrub, 
fte.  It  is  more  trouble  for  me,  but  I  have  to 
occasionally  give  them  a  meal ;  and  if  4hey  can 
come  and  help  me,  they  will  feel  as  though  thf>y 
were  paying  for  it.  Those  that  can  sew  well  I 
give  sewing  to  do,  either  for  myself  or  for 
those  who  cannot.  I  often  want  a  dress  made 
for  an  old  person,  or  for  a  child,  and  let  these 
women  make  it,  and  give  them  a  pair  of  shoes, 
or  dress,  or  whaiever  they  need,  in  return.  All 
this  keeps  me  busy,  I  assure  yon.  And  now  to 
talk  a  little  about  the  clothing.  I  found  a  great 
many  excellent  articles, — coats,  vesta,  dresses, 
Ac.  Wherever  I  felt  a  family  needed  my  es- 
pecial care,  I  assorted  out  what  I  thought  suit- 
able. Id  this  way  I  supplied  some  of  the  very 
needy  the  first  thing.  I  bad  just  received  a 
box  from  home,  and  putting  the  articles  to- 
gether, enabled  me  to  do  much  good  in  some 
families.  I  did  what  I  never  did  before;  I  sold 
at  »  moderate  price  some  things  that  I  knew 
would  do  a  certain  class  of  the  people  more 
|;ood,  and  took  the  money  and  bought  goods 
for  the  others ;  so  I  have  been  ennb'.ed  to  supply 
a  greater  number  of  people  than  I  could  other- 
wise have  done.  Many  of  them  are  going  on 
to  tbe  farms  to  work,  and  had  to  be  supplied 
with  clothes  to  travel  with.  A  great  number 
are  leaving  here  this  spring.  I  am  glud  they 
have  concluded  to  go.  They  settled  down  here 
as  if  they  were  to  stay  forever.  They  are  be- 
gioning  to  understand  what  freedom  is.  Some 
at  first  thought  they  would  have  nothing  to  do. 
They  don't  yet  understand  how  to  lay  up  their 
wieter's  store,  but  they  will  learn,  by  receiving 
bard  lessons.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  how  some 
of  them  get  along.  I  know  some  women  who 
hare  made  five  dollars  a  week  digging  and  sell- 
ing bones, — the  old  mule  bones,  that  were 
buried  at  the  time  of  tbe  war.  They  also  pick 
np  rags,  coal,  iroD,  &o.  A  woman  came  this 
morning  before  breakfast  and  wanted  some 
meal ;  said  she  had  seven  eeots  Friday  night, 
and  bought  some  turnips  with  that,  and  it  was 
all  she  had  until  this  morning.  She  is  a  widow 
with  two  children.  I  gave  out  four  tiekots  be 
lore  breakfast  ior  meate.     Oae  old  woman  said 


she  had  not  a  bit  in  the  house,  and  her  husband 
could  get  very  little  ^ork.  Another  old  woman 
came  two  miles  with  a  basket  of  light-wood.  I 
went  into  one  house  and  found  four  little 
children  hovering  over  the  fire.  I  asked  them 
where  their  mother  was,  &c.  f  She  had  gone 
to  buy  meal.  There  was  a  nice  load  of  wood 
in  the  house,  and  I  asked  them  who  paid  for  it. 
They  said  mother  gave  an  iron  pot  and  a  big 
pitcher  for  it.  Still  another  woman,  who  was 
very  poor,  and  had  three  little  children,  obtain- 
ed a  quart,  or  not  that  much,  of  milk,  one  eve- 
ning, and  after  giving  her  children  half  of  it, 
took  the  rest  to  divide  among  three  children  of 
another  family,  equally  poor  with  herself.  I 
would  not  write  these  cases  of  destitution  and 
suffering,  but  to  tell  yon  your  money  and  cloth- 
ing have  in  a  great  measure  relieved  their  wants. 
I  never  like  to  say,  "  Be  ye  clothed  and  fiHed," 
without  giving  the  wherewithal  (hat  it  can  be 
done.  Another  case  I  will  mention  of  a  woman 
who  was  living  with  another  woman,  no  relation 
to  each  other,  both  equally  poor.  I  brought 
down  the  last  flannel  dress,  and  told  her  to  try 
it  on  ;  but  she  refased,  saying  she  h^d  rather 
give  it  to  the  other  woman,  as  she  had  no  dress  ; 
and  taking  np  her  old  thin  calico  in  her  hand, 
said,  ",  I  have  this  one  yet."  I  let  her  do  as 
she  wished,  and  secretly  resolved  she  should  not 
go  onrewar  led.  As  I  am  kept  so  very  busy,  I 
have  little  time  to  write,  but  I  will  try  to  write 
you  another  letter  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
I  am  interrupted  continually  with  raps  at  the 
door.  But  I  am  hero  to  attend  to  them,  and  I 
must  be  patient.  Tbe  number  of  pieces  in  the 
box  were  as  follows  :  Ninety  new  gnrments — 
forty-five  part  worn — a  few  shoes,  copy-books, 
&c.  The  barrel  contained  60  piecei,  be- 
sides a  few  stockings  and  shoes.  We  tender 
our  many  thanks  to  yoa  for  your  offering,  but 
if  you  were  to  see  the  happiness  it  produced 
among  some  of  my  poor,  yon  would  need  no 
thanks  from  me. 

Bemember  me  as  your  true  friend, 

S.  H.  Olark. 

OBEKSrCL  woaK. 
One  of  the  most  valuable,  and  one  of  the  most 
infectious  examples  which  can  be  set  before  the 
yoBog,  is  that  of  cheerful  working.  Oheerful- 
Hess  gives  elssticity  to  the  spirit.  Spectres  fly 
before  it ;  difficulties  cause  no  despair,  foi  they 
are  encountered  with  hope,  and  the  mind  ac- 
quires that  happy  disposition  to  improve  oppor- 
tunities which  rarely  fails  of  success.  The  fer- 
vent spirit  is  always  a  healthy  and  happy  spirit; 
working  cheerfully  itself  and  stimulating  otheni 
to  Work.  It  confers  a  dignity  on  even  the  mosi 
ordinary  ooonpations.  The  most  effective  work, 
also,  is  always  the  full  hearted  work — that  whieh 
passes  through  the  hands  or  the  head  of  him 
whose  heart  is  glad. 
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OOD'S  thoughts  not  OUa  THOUaHTS. 
God's  tboofrbts  lire  not  at  onr  tboogbu  :  w«  look  on 
Dreading  to  climb  some  moantnin  far  away, 
CoantiDg  the  ahurp  slones  od  ita  tediooi  waj. 
He  careg  for  oar  small  troubles,  da;  by  day 

Smoothing  tbem  down. 
We  keep  oor  patience  for  oor  greater  cares, 
And  mnrmnr  anrepenting  o'er  tbe  less ; 
Tbinking  to  show  our  strength  in  oar  distress. 
Hi*  patieoce  with  oar  hourly  fn-tfulo^ss 

Still  geotly  bears. 
Ood's  ways  are  not  as  onr  ways :  we  lay  down 
Schemes  for  his  glory,  temples  for  onr  king, 
W'berein  tribes  yet  unborn  may  worship  Him  : 
Ueaowhile  upon  some  humble,  secret  thing 

He  sets  His  crown. 
We  travel  far  to  find  Him,  seeking  still, 
Often  in  weariness,  to  reach  bis  shrine: 
Ready  our  choicest  treasures  to  resign. 
Ue,  la  oor  daily  homes,  lays  down  the  line. 

Do  bear  my  will. 
There  in  the  lonely  -vltlley,  walking  on, 
Some  common  duty  all  we  have  to  do ; 
His  higher  thoughts  of  love  make  all  things  new ; 
Hi*  "  higher  way"  we  tread,  yea,  leading  to 

Qod's  holy  throne. 
■  *■> 

BROAD  OAST  THT  SXXD. 
Broad  cast  thy  seed 
Al'bougb  some  portion  may  be  found 
T'>  fall  on  uncongenial  ground. 
Where  s<ad  or  shade,  or  stone  may  stay 
Its  coming  into  light  or  day  ; 
Or  when  it  comes,  some  pestilent  air 
}itiy  make  it  droop  or  wiiber  there; 
Be  not  discouraged  :  some  will  find 
Congeuial  soil  and  gentle  wind — 
Relresbing  drw  and  ripening  shower 
To  bring  it  into  beauteous  flower, 
From  flower  to  fruit  to  glad  tbine  eyes, 
And  fill  thy  soul  with  sweet  sorprise. 
Do  good,  and  God  will  bless  tby  deed. 
Broad  cast  thy  seed  I 

— Chambtri'  Journal. 


FRIEND  JOSEPH. 
(Conclndwl  froin  pegs  828,  to1.23.) 

Not  fnr  distant  from  tbo  farm  lived  an  old 
man  of  very  secluded  and  ecoentrio  hubits.  He 
vaa  born  in  Vermont,  but  had  early  removed  to 
one  of  the  Carolinaa,  where  he  lived  many  years 
and  purchased  many  slaves.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  rich,  but  his  manner  of  living  gave  no  in- 
dication of  it.  His  dress,  bis  hout'O,  and  the 
vehicle  in  vrhich  he  rode  were  as  plain  as  those 
of  the  Quaker  farmers  in  his  neighborhood. 
His  only  servants  and  coupanionB  in  the  house 
Were  a  oolored  man  and  woman,  who  bad  been 
bis  slaves  in  Carolina,  and  who  afterward  mar- 
ried and  had  a  Fmall  family.  This  man  died 
while  I  was  at  the  farm.  Nothing  had  been  pre- 
vioBsly  known  of  his  opinions  concerning  slave- 
ry ;  but  the  state  of  his  conscience  on  that  sub- 
ject was  revealed  by  the  fact  that  by  will  he 
emancipated  a  large  number  of  slaves  in  Caro 
lina,  and  left  each  of  them  a  legacy  to  enable 
them  to  quit  the  State,  as  the  law  reqnired.  To 


his  faithful  household  servants  he  left  «';0,000, 
and  appointed  two  Quaker  guardians  for  the 
children ;  one  of  whom  was  Fripnd  Joseph,  who 
took  the  children  to  board  with  hiiu  for  th« 
convenieree  of  attending  Bch<<ol.  They  wt^re 
good-looking,  intelligent,  and  well-behaved ; 
but  because  God  had  given  them  brown  com- 
plexions the  neighbors  were  as  thy  of  them  bs  if 
they  had  been  young  gorillas. 

There  were  two  schools  in  the  vicinity,  an- 
der   the   management  of  Quakers.     The    pa- 
rents  of  both    sects   of    scholars   manifested 
equal  uneasiness  at  having  their  children  learn 
to  read  and  spell  in  the  same  class  with    chil- 
dren.of  darker  skins.     When  Friend   Joseph 
and  his  family  took  them  to  meeting,  and  sat 
ride  by  side  with  tbem,  it  caused  as  much  cont* 
motion  ly  if  thore  healthy,  bright  looking  brown 
children  had  been  infected  with  some  fatal  con- 
tagious disease      The  Elders  of  the  Society 
decided  that  it  was  proper  for  them  to  sit  in  a 
small  gallery  by  themselves.     Friend  Joseph, 
always  averse  to  strife,  readily  assented  ;  bat  he 
signified  that,  as  guardian  of  the  children,  he 
should  consider  it  his  duty  to  go  and  si  I  with 
them,  and  that  his  wife  and  daughter  would 
also  feel  it  to  be  their  duty.     Now   that  was 
precisely  the  most  troublesome  thing  be  could 
have  done.     Strangers,  who  visited  tbe  meet- 
ing occasionally,  would  naturally  inquire  why 
that  one  family  sat  by  themselves  in  an  out-of- 
the-way,  inconvenient  place;  and,  if  the  tme 
reason  was  given,  peradveolure  some  of  them 
might  say  that  Quakers  must  ha\^e  degenerated 
greatly  since  the  days  of  George  Fox  and  Wil- 
liam Penn.    They  bad  an  unpleasant  eunsoious- 
ness  of  this ;  and,  because  it  made  them  uncom- 
fortablo,  they  felt  as  if  Friend  Joseph  ms  a 
disturber  of  the  peace.     Assuredly,  if  George 
Fox  had  reappeared  among  them  in  his  suit  of 
leather,  they  would  have  dealt  with  bim  as  a 
very  disorderly  member.    Tbe  Qoakers  proved 
themselves  no  better  and  do  worse  than  other 
sects.     Every  sect,  after  it  has  sought  its  way 
to  toleration,  and  thence  passed  into  respecta- 
bility, gradually  becomes  lethargic,. and  fails  to 
epplj  its  original   principles  to   the  moral  dis- 
eases of  its  time.    The  manna  of  the  Lord  has 
to  be  gathered  fresh  continually;  it  will  not 
keep.     Individuals  who  are  alive  in  defunct 
societies  are  "sure  to  be  impeded  at  every  step 
of     tbeir    straightforward    progress.      Friend 
Joseph,  who  earnestly  desired  to  live  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  all  men,  found  himself  en- 
gaged in  a  series  of  struggles.     Duties,  not  of 
his  own  seeking,  came  to  him,  as  did  the  guar- 
diani-hip  of  the  oolored  children ;  it  was  bis 
nature  to  perform  duties  conscientioui<ly,  and  in 
the   performance  of  them  he  could  not  avoid 
jostling  the  prejudices  of  his  neighbors.    These 
little  discords  where  he  longed  for  harmony 
sometimes  saddened  him ;  but  they  never  made 
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him  either  weak  or  stem.  He  went  quietly  on 
his  way,  trying  io  help  everybody,  and  syate- 
matieally  ignorin;;  all  dtstinotiooa  or  claas  or 
color.  When  I  saw  him  so  inflexible  in  his  up- 
rightness, while  his  geutle  spirit  yearned  for 
the  aympathy  be  forfeited,  I  frequently  thunght 
of  Kt.ble'8  beautiful  words : 

<■  Of^  in  life's  stillest  shade  reclining, 
I>  drsolation  nnrepiaiog, 
Without  a  hope  od  earib  to  find 
A  mirror  in  an  answeriofir  mind, 
■*  Meek  (ouli  there  are,  who  lit  lie  dream 

Their  daily  strife  an  aagel's  theme." 

In  the  case  of  the  colored  children,  Friend 
Joseph's  quiet  persistence  carried  his  point. 
Thej  were  allowed  to  sit  with  him  and  his 
fatally  in  their  accustomed  seats  in  the  meoting- 
hooM,  and  the  teacher  of  the  Orthodox  Quaker 
school  received  them  into  her  classes.     They 
behaved  well,  and  no  diRastrons  ooniiequeaces 
followed  this  miajtHng  of  different  complexions. 
No  one  could  justly  bring  against  Friend 
Joseph  the  charge  of  being  a  Quixotic  philan- 
thropist, who  neglected  his  own  business  to  look 
after  the  wrongs  of  others.     He  was  diligent 
and  frugal,  and  thus  earned  for  himself  a  right 
to  iadatge  la  the  only  luxury  he  cared  for — 
the   luxury  of  benevoleaoe.     His  laree  heart 
Bared   him   from  being  penurious,  while  his 
orderly  and  thrifty  habits  prevented  that  care- 
le«9   expenditure  which   too  often   results   in 
\      making  oiher  people  pay  for  the  gratification  of 
oor  good  impulses.     Though  an  old-fashioned 
Qaaker,  in  dress  as  well  as  principles,  his  course 
of  reading  was  never  sectarian.     He  was  eager 
to  leara  horn  all  advocates  of  justice,  freedom, 
and  hamaoity,  and  the  fruits  of  it  were  visible 
in  the  enlargement  of  his'  mental  and  moral 
vision.     Years  ago,  he  wrote  to  me :  "  There 
ia  mueh  said  about  the  decline  of  the  Society  of 
Fiieods.     Some  grieve  over  it,  while  others  re- 
joice. I  am  not  much  affected  by  it  either  way  ; 
for  I  firmly  believe  there  is  as  much  genuine 
Qiakerism  in  the  world  as  there  ever  was,  al- 
though it  may  not  always  appear  under  the  form 
of  a  straight  ooat  or  broad  brim.     I  can  fully 
aubacribe  to  a  sentiment  I  once  heard  thee  utter, 
th»t  a  very  good  heart  may  beat  under  a  fash- 
ionable dress.     If  every  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends   should  abandon   its   principles,  it 
j0     woald  not  affect  the  truth  of  that  glorious  deola- 
rmiioa  of  spiritual  independence  and  individual 
freedom  which  its  founders  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  In  my  estimation,  it  was  far  superior  to 
the  jostly  celebrated  declaration  of  personal 
freedom  and  political  independence  put  forth 
by  the  founders  of  this  republic.     I  believe 
that  fcenwne  Quakerism,  instead  of  declining,  is 
actoAlly  reviving  and  increasing.     The  spirit  is 
aot  dead,  or  dyiag ;  it  has  merely  removed  IVom 
Its  old,  narrow  tenement,  and  taken  pcesession 
of  more  epaoiooa  and  better-lighted  apartmenta. 


Truth  once  promulgated  can  never  be  stopped 
in  its  coarse  till  its  minsioa  ia  accomplished." 
Lar^e  and  liberal  views  these  for  a  self-educated 
farmer. 

Friend  Joseph,  in  common  with  other  mor- 
tals, has  encountered  many  trials  and  afflictions. 
Uut  it  is  an  excellent  foaudation  for  a  tranquil 
old  age  to  love  labor  so  much  that  work  is  rec- 
reation ;  to  take  friendly  interest  in  the  birds 
and  all  of  God's  little  creatures;  to  be  temper- 
ate in  all  things,  and  habitually  frugal,  not  from 
lore  of  accumulation,  but  for  the  sake  of  impart- 
ing freely  to  the  unfortunate;  to  find  an  ever- 
pleasant  resource  in  the  perusal  of  good  books ; 
and  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  man.  Time  has  silvered  Joseph's  hair, ' 
and  the  aches  and  pains  of  years  have  plowed 
furrows  in  his  face.  But  he  thinks  more  of  his 
blessings  than  of  his  troubles,  and  uses  what 
strength  he  has  for  the  benefit  of  others.  He 
gathers  his  grandchildren  round  him^  and  writes 
for  them  little  stories  or  verries,  which  always 
contain  some  lessons  of  justice  or  kindness.  On 
his  sixty-seventh  birth-day  he  gave  a  pic-nio 
party  to  all  the  girls  and  boys  for  a  mile  round. 
Some  of  them  had  flaxen  hair,  and  some  had 
black ;  some  had  white  faces,  and  some  had 
brown ;  for  this  pic-nio  was  one  of  his  practical 
sermons  on  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race. 
He  wrote  simple  veises  for  the  occasion,  freighted 
with  hints  of  profitable  truths.  The  tables  were 
spread  in  his  woods,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  bread  and  butter,  cakes,  melons  and  apples. 
Large  crates  were  fastened  to  the  trees  with 
strong  ropes,  so  that  the  little  ones  oonid  swing 
safely  at  their  ease ;  and  there  were  plenty  of 
hoops  and  balls.  It  was  a  merry  time,  and 
Friend  Joseph  was  as  happy  as  any  of  the  young 
folks.  In  spirit  he  was  like  unto  a  little  child ; 
and  "  of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven."— 
IndependenL 

1  <■» 

THK  WOODPIOKKa'S  VOaSSIOHT. 

The  woodpecker  in  California  is  a  storer  of 
acorns.  The  tree  he  selects  is  invariably  of  the 
pine  tribe.  He  bores  several  holes  differing 
slightly  in  site,  at  the  Fall  of  the  year,  and  then 
flies  away,  in  many  instances  to  a  longdistance, 
and  returns  with  an  acoro,  which  he  immediately 
sets  about  adjusting  to  one  of  the  holes  prepared 
for  its  reception,  which  will  hold  it  tightly  in 
its  position.  But  he  does  not  eat  the  aoom  ; 
for,  as  a  rule,  he  is  not  a  vegetarian.  His  object 
in  storing  away  the  acorn  exhibits  acute  fore« 
sight,  and  knowledge  of  results  more  akin  to 
reason  than  toinstinct.  The  succeeding  Winter 
the  aooro  remains  intact,  but  becoming  saturated 
with  rain,  is  predisposed  to  decay,  when  it 
is  attacked  by  maggots,  who  seem  to  delight  in 
this  special  food ;  it  is  then  that  the  woodpecker 
reaps  the  harvest  his  wisdom  has  provided,  at  ■ 
time  when  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow, 
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he  would  ezporienoe  a  difficulty,  otherwise,  in 
obuiniog  suitable  or  palatable  food.  It  is  a 
subject  uf  speculation  wby  tbo  red-wood  oedar 
or  the  sugar-piue  is  invariably  selected ;  it  is 
not  probable  tb«t  the  insect,  the  most  dainty  to 
the  woodpecker's  taste,  frequents  only  the  out- 
side of  wet  trees ;  but  so  it  is,  that  in  Calaveras, 
Mariposa,  andother  districts  of  California,  trees 
of  this  kind  may  be  frequently  seen  eove\ed  all 
over  their  trunks  with  acorns  when  there  is  not 
an  oak  tree  within  several  miles. — A.  £.  Barton. 


THE  ATLANXIO  TELEGRAPH. 
(Coadndad  from  pagp  830,  vol.  23.) 

And  now,  finally,  within  the  brnnds  of 
'Christendom — at  any  rate,  within  the  boundsof 
that  happiest  and  most  blessed  portion  of  it 
which  we  occupy — a  new  and  higher  sentiment 
than  even  that  of  compassion,  through  the  grace 
oi  God  and  his  Sen,  animates  our  Eearts  when 
we  look  on  the  multitudes, — the  sentiment  of 
oonfidenoe  and  hope.  Fear  gave  way,  in  onr 
Saviour's  courageous  and  loving  mind,  to  com- 
passion, when  be  saw  the  multitude.  -  Have  not 
the  reasons  for  that  compassion — at  least  within 
our  immediate  sphere  of  life  and  influence — 
most  sensibly  lessened,  and  almost  totally  dis- 
appeared, under  the  influenoe  of  the  Saviour's 
own  ever- advancing  work  ?  He  himself,  new 
as  oompassion  then  was,  did  not  fail  to  add  ez- 
altetion  to  it  in  the  triumph  which  humanity, 
under  his  guidance,  was  finally  to  accomplish 
over  all  its  degrading  conditions.  He  "saw 
Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven,"  when  the 
Greeks  came  to  inquire  into  his  gospel.  How 
literally  pierced  with  lightning  is  the  enemy  of 
souls,  when  distance,  that  scatters  men  abroad 
and  makes  them  faint  on  the  long  way,  trans- 
fixed on  the  darting  thought  of  the  lightning, 
dies  in  mid-heaven  and  falls  headlong  into  the 
sea  !  How  long  is  superstition  to  make  it  irre- 
ligious to  recognise  the  fulfilment  of  anyof  cnr 
Lord's  promises,  the  answers  to  any  of  his 
prayers  f  Is  the  world's  progress  never  to  be 
confessed ;  and  is  a  mock  humility  to  drape  the 
very  iqid  day  of  hope,  and  cheer,  with  curtains 
of  despondency,  lest  it  outshine  the  Christian 
dawn  7  The  stones  would  cry  oat  if  we  were 
silent,  when  the  very  key  stone  basso  evidently 
been  put  into  the  arch  of  Christ's  triumph  over 
the  barbarism  and  want  and  dispersion  of  bis 
scattered  flock  of  humanity.  Be  it  said,  then, 
to  his  eternal  honor  and  God's  everlasting 
glory,  that  the  day  has  come  when  we  can  look 
vpon  the  multitude  with  something  better  than 
eompaasioD, — even  with  confidence  and  joy. 
And  tbia,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  great  dis- 
ttnetioo,  as  it  u  the  glorious  conquest  of  the 
times  and  the  day,  to  which  the  recent  triumph 
ftf  enterprise  and  art, — the  Atlantic  Cable,  so 
Batnrally  and  properly  sung,  feted  and  illum- 
iftA,  is  but  ft  toagae  and  voioe.    Thkt  aUnder 


thread  of  fire  explodes  a  mine  of  emotion,  ooa- 
viction,  and  experience  that  had  been  slowly 
but  long  accumulating  in  the  bosom  of  our  age. 
That  delicate  cord  moors  nations  together  that 
were  drifting  to  each  other  in  spite  of  seas  and 
icebergs.  'Phat  swift  messenger,  dark  and  si- 
lent 88  night,  but  keener  and  subtler  than  light, 
carries  words  of  brotherhood,  long  waiting  for 
their  vehicle ;  that  syphon,  so  slender  and  bo 
patient,  empties  hearts  into  each  other 
whose  blood  had  for  f^es  yearned  to  mingle. 
God  in  his  proviiienoe,  by  making  ns  the  last- 
born  of  the  great  nations  and  powers  of  the 
earth,  and  giving  ns  half  the  world  for  oar 
home;  by  emptying  the  blood  of  all  nations 
into  our  national  veins ;  by  diversifying  as  with 
all  climates,  without  colonial  separation,  and  by 
the  vastness  of  all  the  oircumstances  and  condi- 
tions of  our  territory,  our  origin,  our  growth 
and  history.,  as  well  as  by  the  happy  fortune  of 
the  splendid  age  of  commerce,  liberty,  and  in- 
ventive genius  in  which  our  lines  have  fallen, 
has  prepared  us,  as  no  people  is  prepared,  to 
demand,  to  expect,  to  understand,  and  to  en- 
joy iinivertal  ideas, — feelings  that  embrace  the 
world,  schemes  that  include  the  race,  hopes  tb^t 
outrun  place  and  time,  defitiuies  that  are  pe^ 
feet  and  complete. 

We  look  upon  the  multitude — blessed  be 
God's  providence  and  Christ's  gospel  for  our 
power  to  do  so  I — no  longer  with  fear,  and  not 
even  characteristically,  in  this  land,  with  com- 
passion, but  with  sympathy  and  hope,  and  al- 
most with  reverence.  For  we  see  theoi  no 
longer  faint,  and  no  longer  eoattered  abroad ; 
and  every  day  we  are,  by  economic  science  and 
motive  art,  eliminating  the  unknown  or  suspend- 
ed elements  in  the-  great  equation  of  human 
progress.  That  vast  problem  is  no  more  a  bot- 
tomless mystery  and  a  baffling  speculation.  The 
obstacles  which  oppose  the  advance  of  the  race, 
immense  as  they  are,  are  measurable;  dense  as 
they  are,  are  penetrable.  There  is  nothing 
hopeless  or  desperate  in  human  affairs.  Pro- 
gress is  possible,  is  real,  is  certain,  is  inevita- 
ble. The  relative  forces  of  good  and  evil,  of 
peace  and  war,  of  truth  and  error,  of  civilization 
and  barbarity,  of  brotherly  love  and  selfish  an- 
tagonism, are  weighed,  and  the  balance  is  fa- 
vorable/or once,  and  tkerefort  forever,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Gud  in  the  salvation  of  our  race. 
The  multitude  is  acoordingly  to  be  trusted  and 
respected.  We  thank  God  that  we  are  able, 
and  are  compelled  by  the  highest  convictions  of 
the  heart,  to  trust  and  respect  them.  Nay,  in 
this  country,  we  trust  and  respect  them  far  more 
than  we  do  those  who  make  them  objects  of 
secret  suspicion,  and  who  would  gladly  repro- 
dvce  the  repressive  systems  of  aristooratie  gov- 
ernments. The  cultivated  and  refined  classes 
in  America  understand  lees  of  the  true  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  and  do  far  loia  to  maintaia 
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tbem,  we  fear,  tban  the  body  of  the  people  at 
large.  Sensitive  to  defects,  fastidious  in  ta8te8, 
overborne  by  memories  of  the  past,  tbey  over- 
look the  ennrmous  advanfages,  the  broad  mag- 
Btficenee,  the  grand  general  effect  of  institutions 
where  human  nature,  for  the  first  time,  is  trust- 
ed with  liberty,  eduoation,  and  plenty,  and  cul- 
tivat«  the  poor  satisfaotioas  of  a  superiority 
based  on  criticiam.  doubt,  and  evil  prophecies. 
A  disitinguijilied  and  most  iicute  EngUsh  visitor 
to  this  country  told  us,  just  before  the  war,  that 
he  had  scaroely  talked  with  ao  educated  and 
thoughtful  man  in  Amerioa  who  had  not  ex- 
pressed doubts  and  fears  of  the  success  of  our 
institutions.  Thank  God,  the  people  have  no 
doobts  and  no  fears.  Thank  God,  those  who 
make  and  uphold  our  liberty,  love  it,  trust  it, 
sod  estimate  it  at  its  value,  believe  in  its  dura- 
bksneas.  Tbey  have  no  misgivings  of  God's 
clear  intention ;  no  backward  looks,  no  cautious 
apprehengions.  And  they  are  right;  wiser, 
because  simpler  and  more  childlike,  io  their 
patriotism.  They  are  animated  by  the  fresh 
instincts,  the  origimil  convictions,  the  startling 
realities,  of  a  new  era.  And  thus,  while  learned 
science;  and  thoughtful  philosophy,  and  even 
grave  experience,  shake  their  beads  and  mat- 
ter, "  Impossible,"  the  mighty  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple, sure  of  God's  willingness  and  help,  attempts 
the  imponibli',  and  changes  it  into  the  aecom- 
piishtd.  "I  thank  tbee,  0  Father  1  that  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 

The  great  popular  instincts  of  a  new  era  in 
the  life  of  man  are  che  vast  powers,  the  mighty 
discoveries,  the  wonder-workers,  of  the  age. 
The  multitude  is  doing  for  Christ  the  miracles 
he  did  for  them.  They,  too,  say  "  Peace"  to 
the  sea  in  his  name ;  they,  too,  are  in  and  out, 
where  all  doors  are  shut ;  tbey,  too,  repeat  the 
Penteeostal  marvel,  and  bring  all  tongues  to- 
gether, and  make  them  alike  intelligible  to  all. 
Like  Joshua,  they  stop  the  sun,  not  to  fic^ht 
their  battles,  but  to  paint  their  pictures  and 
perpetuate  their  friends.  "Canst  thou  send 
U<btDiDg8  that  they  may  go  and  say  unto  theo, 
Here  we  are  1"  asked  the  scornful  Job ;  and  the 
maltitude  now  first  is  able  to  answer, "  We  can." 
— "  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  springs  of  the 
sea,  or  hast  thou  walked  in  the  search  of  the 
depth  ?"  and  the  mu'titnde  now  first  replies, 
"  We  have." — "  Who  hath  laid  the  measures 
of  the  earth,  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon 
it  V  and  the  maltitude  again  answers,  "  Glory 
be  to  God  who  has  first  given  tuck  power  to 
men,  in  our  own  days." 

The  great  and  all-emboldening  confidence  of 
oar  time  is,  that  the  multitodo' — historically  and 
oatorally  incapable  of  estimating  hamaa  nature 
as  it  is,  or  suspeoting  their  own  latent  powers, 
and  therefore  absolately  dependent  on  the  de- 
livering merey  aad  energy  of  the  proTidentially 


awakened  and  inspired  portion  of  the  race — has 
now  got  beyond  this  syncope  and  self  oblivion, 
beyond  its  dependence  on  any  powers  but  God's 
direct  inspirations  through  that  same  human 
nature,  aided  by  all  recorded  revelations,  which, 
to  this  time,  he  has  kept  in  pupilage  to  indirect 
buaian  instrumentalities.  The  multitude  now 
elects  its  own  teachers,  judges  of  its  own  wants, 
chooses  its  own  creed,  rejects  and  accepts,  on 
its  own  judgment,  the  propositions  of  the 
learned,  the  philosophical,  and  the  exalted.  Of 
course,  it  makes  great  mistakes,  does  veiy  rash 
and  injurious  things,  and  gives  skepticism  and 
aristocracy  abundant  supeificial  arguments  for 
their  de.'^pairing  creed.  But  what  are  all  the  mis- 
takes it  makes,  compared  with  the  astounding 
fact  of  an  attempteil  ttlf  government,  an  attempt. 
ed  teff-^ducation,  an  attempted  telf-reliance,  on 
the  part  of  the  peopla?  When,  in  1858,  we 
heard  that  a  single  sign  had  flashed  across  the 
Atlantic,  what  cared  we  for  the  stuttering  and 
Etammering  of  the  instruments?  The  great 
thing  was  done ;  the  miracle  was  wrought :  and, 
had  the  cable  parted  the  next  moment  instead 
of  a  month  later,  the  hemispheres  would  not 
have  moved  an  inch  from  the  close  moorings 
effected  by  thut  single  fact.  And  so  oo 
wretched  local  rulers,  no  inefficient  police,  no 
insecurity  of  life  and  limb,  no  mistaken  out- 
breaks of  self  protection,  no  exceptional  blots 
and  blotches  in  the  fiibric  of  our  prosperous, 
safe,  and  saocessful  life  of  freedom,  shall  intro- 
duce one  ray  of  despondency  or  doubt  into  the 
patriotic  conviction,  that — measured  by  posi- 
tive,  not  by  negative  standards ;  measured  by 
the  sum  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  ac- 
tivity; by  the  amount  of  happiness,  intelli- 
gence, and  virtue,  by  openness  to  improve- 
ment, by  tendencies  to  truth,  by  humane  sym- 
pathies, by  religious  aspirations — the  multi- 
tudes were  never,  in  human  history,  so  little  an 
object  of  compassion,  so  much  an  object  of  hope, 
confidence,  and  joy,  as  here  and  now. 

If  our  hearts  swell  with  pride  and  gratitude 
at  the  contemplation  of  this  truth,  let  us  not 
conceal,  let  ns  not  fail  to  blazon  the  fact,  that 
it  is  God's  power  manifested  in  man  that  haa 
brought  about  this  result;  let  as  not  forget 
how  entirely  it  is  the  Divine  wisdom  that  has 
planned  the  great  drama  of  human  history,  and 
which  is  now  permitting  us  to  seo  the  beauty 
and  benevolence  of  the  plot.,  and  the  bliss  of 
the  consummation.  Let  as  not  forget  that, 
becaase  itr  is  God  who  is  working  in  us  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,-  it  is  all  the 
more  our  boanden  and  grateful  duty  to  work 
with  him, — to  work  indeed  with  a  new  kind  of 
fear  and  trembling  because  of  the  greatness  of 
the  inspiration  and  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  task ;    to  work,  in  short,  as  the  high- 

I  hearted  projector,  the  original  sapporters,  the  ^ei- 
entifie  operators,  the  oficen  and  laUors,  of  tb* 
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Atl&Dtio   Tolegraph   Company  worked,  when,  I  Mchuge  for  United  StatM  liz  p«r  eest  bondi 

after  repeated  failures  and  terrible  difficulties,    '»  Europe.    The  Tariff  bill  was  called  up,  and 

the  J  at  last  laid  id  silence  and  amid  prayers,  but 

with  herculean  toil  and  almost  deadly  anxieties, 

Ood's  bond  between  the  nations,  Qod's   bow 

under  the  sea;  not  dissolving  and  inconstant 

like  the  first  which  was  over  it,  but  a  steadfast 

sign  from  heaven  to  our  generation,  that  no 

deluge  of  ignoraooe,  barbarism,  and   despair 

shall  ever  again  cover  the  hopes,  the  interests, 

and  the  destiny  of  a  United  Glob«  and  an  ioaep- 

uabie  Human  Family. 


ITEMS. 
Sixty  years  ago  ihere  was  hardly  a  cr<ifl  larger 
than  an  Indian  canoe  on  the  irreat  western  lakes. 
In  1841  the  lake  trade  amonnted  to  $05,000,000  ;  in 
18&1  to  9300,000,000  ;  and  io  1864  to  $550,000,000, 
and  it  bids  fair  in  1871  to  reach  the  eoormons  sum 
of  one  thousand  miilion  dolUrs. 

CoiiPARi.TiT«  Density  or  PoptruTtoir. — Of  ciTiHxed 
nations  Great  Britain  is  the  most  densely  populated, 
and  tbe  Dniied  States  the  leasL  The  former  has 
t6i  inhabitants  to  the  square  oiiU;  I'aly,  188; 
Prassian  Germany,  186;  France,  179;  Austria,  167; 
Rui'Sia,  31 ;  Turkey,  20;  and  the  United  SMtes,  19. 
In  1861  there  was  in  London  one  inhabitant  far 
erery  1,220  square  feet  eorered  by  the  city,  while  in 
Paris  there  was  one  to  every  500  square  fbet. 

OoadBua. — Among  the  bills  introduced  into  the 
Sena'*  tbe  past  week,  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next 
session,  was  one  for  the  consolidation  of  tbe  national 
debt,  and  providiog  for  its  payment.     It  autborixes 
the  issne  of  six  per  cent,  bnnda  for  the  redemption 
ot  secnrilies  b<-ld  in  this  conntry,  and  five  per  cent, 
bonds  to  be  exchanged  for  sseurities  held  abroad.  A 
jtiint  resolntion  was  passed   proriding  for   the  ex- 
chtnge  of  poblio  doruments  wiih  other  countries. 
An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  removal  of  cer- 
tnin  law  cases  from  State  courts  to  United  States 
courts,  when  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  sh«ll  ap- 
prehend that  adequate  justice  Will  not  be  done  him 
on  account  of  prejudice  or  local  icflnecce.     Tba  bill 
for  the  redemption  of  the  compound-interest  notes 
was  parsed,  alter  being  amended  so  as  to  direct  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ipsne  temporary. loan 
certificates  at  three  per  cent,  interest.    The  amoaal 
•f  certificates  outstanding  is  not  to  exceed  one  ban- 
dred  million  dollars,  and  they  may  be  used  as  a  re- 
serve by  the  banks.     The  Color»do  bill  was  taken 
up,  and,  on  the  question  to  pass  it  ovir  the  Presi 
dent's  reto,  the  yeas  were  twenty-fonr  and  the  nsys 
nineteen.     Two-thirds  not  voting  in  the  affirmfttire, 
the  bill  fell.    A  committee  of  coofsreore  was  agreed 
to  on  tbe  oomponnd-interest  note  bill.    A  bill  was 
introduced  providing  that  temporary  buildings  erect- 
ed by  the  United  States  in  tbe  Diiirict  of  Columbia, 
and  now  in  use  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  should 
be  eontinned  in  use  of  the  Burean  during  its  contin- 
nanes.    The  bill  establishing  a  I>^partment  of  Edu- 
cation was  passed  without  ameadoent,  and  goes  to 
tbe  President. 

Hoosi. — A  bill  was  iutroduced  to  establlsih  a 
National  S  -.tadol  of  Science.  The  joint  rrsolntioos 
of  tbe  Wisconsin  Legislature,  ratifying  the  const!- 
tntional  amendment,  were  presented.  A  resolution 
was  offered  instructing  the  Ways  and  Means  Oon- 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  proriding 
for  the  issue  of  fire  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  fire  hundred  miHton  dollars,  principal  and  inte- 
rest payable  at  aneh  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasary  may  prescribe,  t*  bt  disjiosed  of  only  ia 


held 

after 
debate,  a  motion  was  made  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  from  the  further  consideration 
of  tbe  subject,  and  so  bring  the  matter  directly  be- 
fore tbe  House.  This  necessit'ited  a  suspension  of 
the  rules,  which  required  an  affirmalire  rots  of  two- 
thirds,  and  two-thirds  not  voting  in  the  affiirmatire, 
the  rules  were  not  suspended.  Various  motions 
were  made  to  endeavor  to  bring  tbe  matter  before 
the  House  in  soma  manner,  but  all  were  nnsnccess- 
ful.  Committees  of  confurence  were  appointed  oa 
the  compound-interest  note  bill,  on  the  bankrupt 
bill,  on  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  on  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  all-itnieuts,  and  on  the  ludisn  and  the 
legislative  appropriation  bills.  Tbe  bill  to  further 
an  exchange  of  public  doeomenta  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments was  pissed. 

Tbe  39th  Congress  adjourned  sine  die  on  tbe  itk 
ii.st.,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  Fortieth  Congress 
was  organized  by  tbe  election  of  B<-njamin  F.  Wade, 
of  Ohio,  President  of  tbe  Senate,  and  the  re-elec.toa 
of  Schuyler  Cvtfaz,  of  Indianit,  Speaker  of  tbe 
House.  . 

Tbr  FanDiiaii.— Gov.  Orr  recently  addressed  the 
freedmen  of  Charleston,  in  tbe  African  Methodist 
Church,  the  meeting  being  presided  over  by  a  col- 
ored president  and  opened  wiih  prayer  by  a  colored 
cbaplxin.  The  gorernor  not  only  promised  them 
protection  i^piinst  lawlessness  aad  outrage,  hot  com- 
meuded  tbrir  schools,  and  predicted  iha'  a  common- 
ochool  system  for  whites  an  1  blacks  woull  be  estab- 
lished by  the  next  legislature.     He  further  said  : 

"  f  am  prepared  to  stand  by  the  colored  man  who 
is  able  to  read  the  neclamtion  oY  Independence  and 
the  OuBstitniion  of  the  United  States.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  tbe  colored  man  the  privilege  of  going 
to  the  ballot-box  and  vote." 

The  opposition  of  the  Louisiana  planters  to  tbe 
education  of  colored  children  has  generally  abated, 
thinks  the  New  Orleans  Tribune;  bas  even  been  con- 
verted into  active  efforts  to  organise  Mbools  and 
obtain  teachers : 

"  This  happy  result  is  due  mainly  to  tbe  firm  atti- 
tude  of  the  laborers,  who,  though  deprived  of  edu- 
cation, and,  perhiipg,  because  deprived  of  it,  appre- 
ciate to  its  full  value  the  price  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge. They  have  made  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren an  absolute  condition  of  ibeir  remaining  on 
tbe  plantations.  Very  few  of  them  wonld  work  at 
all,  this  year,  on  a  place  where  no  school  for  tbe 
tuition  of  their  children  will  be  io  esistence.  So 
that  this  result,  at  lesst,  has  been  secured,  that  the 
benefit  of  a  common  edncalioa  will  be  extended  to  a 
large  narnber  of  obiidren  of  tlie  oppressisd  race.— 
ThtNotUm. 


Tbe  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Assoeiattoa  for  the  Aid 
and  Slovation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  tbe  fol- 
lowing amonats  since  last  report  >— 

From  a  Friend,  West  Philadelphia f  30.00 

"     Rficbel  Haines,  Fallston,  Md _       10.00 

■-     Friends  of  Makefirld  Pre.  Meeting.....      BI.O* 

"  "        Coneord,  Delaware  Co -      30.00 

"    MoIUca  HUl  Freedmen's  BeUef. 33.70 

1144.70 

Also  seeds  <h>m  Letitia  8.  Oadwallader ;  clothing 

from  Bd.  Hoopes  and  R.  Downing;  box  of  clothing 

from  ladles  of  Pennville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. ;  two  bags 

from  Hnliioa^illRelterAssoeiation. 

Huar  M.  Laiso,  Traumnt, 
3d  ■».  M,  1»67.  Ko.  30  Third  St. 
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ULBCTIORB    FROM    TBE    VRITIITOS    OF    JOHN 

BAKOLAT. 

(Oontiniied  f^m  page  8.) 

1827,  Ninth  month  17<A.— Left  home  with 
eeTtifi»te  granted  me  bj  onr  Monthly  Meeting, 
to  viait  the  meetinga  in  Berkshire,  Bedford- 
fhira  and  Herta,  Bnckinghamsbire  and  North- 
aBptooabire. 

[£xtTa«ta  from  hia  letters  written  when  on 
thu  aerviee  are  here  anbjoined.] 

Wrooina,  SOth  of  Nintb  mooUi,  1827. 

We  reached  Reading  in  time  for  the  Seleot 
MeetiDg,  where  waa  T.  B.  I  waa  favored  to 
By  nnapeakable  obmfort,  to  break  through  the 
load  by  which  I  have  seemed  to  be  enveloped 
for  a  long  seaeon,  and  had  to  deekre  of  the 
goodneaa  of  the  Lord,  and  I  tmst  something  of 
the  aiiaplieity  of  the  goepel,  greatly  to  my 
peace  of  mind ;  that  season  appearing  like  an 
cameat  of  fbtore  help  and  guidanoe.  J.  P. 
waa  there,  and  he  and  I  went  hand-in-hand, 
being  greatly  favored  in  being  so  one  in  onr 
liae  of  labor.  The  next  day  I  had,  in  some 
degres,  to  take  the  lead  ;  others  confirmed  the 
woid  to  my  bnmUing  admiration  at  the  oonde- 
aeeosion  and  wiadom  of  onr  Holy  Head.  On 
aitting  down  in  the  aeoond  meeting,  a  sudden 
csereiae  eame  over  me  abont  going  into  the 
women's  meeting,  which,  endeavoring  well  to 
■if^  I  thought'  it  might  be  pasaed  by,  nnlesd 
aoBie  other  bad  a  aimilar  feeling ;  when  pres- 
cndy  afker  J.  P.  toae,  and  said  ha  had  snoh  a 


conoern,  though  without  a  oertifioate ;  he  knew 
not  why,  but  wished  to  leave  it  with  Friends : 
they  fell  in  with  it,  and  then  I  named  how  it 
had  been  with  me;  when  it  was  f ally  united 
with.  We  went ;  and  I  tmst  the  work  of  the 
Lord  prospered  by  onr  giving  np  thereto.  I 
have  been  favored  to  get  along  very  simply, 
without  reasonings,  forethought,  or  after  reek- 
enings ;  all  ia  made  good  to  me,  and  my  soul 
dwells  in  a  oalm,  easy  way,  not  over  careful 
about  any  thing.  The  Lord  does  all  things 
well  in  and  for  me,  and  I  have  no  lack,  though 
nothing  to  boaat  of,  yet  nothing  to  complain  of, 
— blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  may 
thy  sonl  continue  in  this  acknowledgment,  yen 
more  and  more;  for  what  can  we  render? 
Time  would  fail  me  to  say  all  I  could  of  hia 
mercy  to  me.  even  these  few  days  back;  ao 
that  I  hope  I  mav  humbly  say,  ail  is  well,  and 
that  I  am  in  the  line  of  duty.  My  prayer  is, 
that  when  favored  to  meet  again,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  build  one  another  up  in  every  thing 
good ;  and  more  and  more  abound  therein,  to 
our  mutual  oomfort,  to  the  animating  of  others, 
and  to  tbe  praise  of  Him  who  has  done  great 
things  for  us,  in  helping  and  Bustaining;  ao 
that  we  have  not  been  ntterly  consumed, 
though  deserving  nothing  short  of  it.  Fare- 
well. 

To  M.  B. 
BiaBBAinTCAD,  36tfa  of  Ninth  moBth,  IMT. 
I  feel  sometimes  a  very  poor  creature;  bat 
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we  are  not  our  owo,  nor  hare  we  any  real  oo- 
oasion  of  regret  or  discoaragement,  that  we 
have  given  up  all  for  the  lake  of  Him,  by 
whom  we  eojoj  all  tliiogs.  It  is  a  great  favor 
that  I  am  enabled  to  say,  the  Lord  has  helped 
me  on  my  way. 

On  Sixth-day  I  went  to  Cbesham  meeting;  I 
trust  the  Lord  was  amongst  us  there  in  an  emi- 
nent degree ;  nor  do  I  recollect  often  being  so 
enlarged  in  the  heavenly  gift.  0!  may  the 
word  have  entrance  and  prosper,  among  a  back- 
sliding and  halting  generation.  That  evening 
Wj^  returned  as  far  as  Aniersham,  having  a 
m'tieting  there  with  Friends. 

On  Seventh-day  we  went  by  Jordan's  meet- 
ing-honse ;  it  is  well  known  as  the  burial  place 
of  William  Pcnn,  Isaac  PenniDgtoD^and  Thom- 
as Elltrood; — a  secret  solitude  in  the  midst  of 
a  woody  and  hilly  district.  I  saw  some  original 
letters  of  Isaac  Pennington,  &o. 

On  First-day  morning  I  attended  Wycombe 
meeting,  and  was  favored  to  declare  the  truth 
without  fear  of  man.  That  evening  we  reached 
this  place,  (Berkhamstead,)  a  newly  settled 
meeting,  and  were  comforted,  I  hope,  together. 
Testerday  we  went  to  Hemel  Hempstead,  an 
appointed  meeting,  and  returned  hither.  My 
health  is  preserved,  but  at  the  end  of  some 
days'  work  I  feel  much  wearied  ;  it  is  a  comfort 
to  have  some  evidence,  that,  hoirever  small  my 
measure  of  labor,  it  is  nearly  as  much  as  my 
frame  is  equal  to  ;  yet  the  Lord  makes  up  all. 

1827,  Tenth  month  7/A.— Fir«t-day  I  at- 
tended the  meetings  at  Devonshire  House ; 
was  silent  in  both;  glory  b«  to  the  great 
name! 

Firtt-day,  the  \ith. — Attended  the  meetings 
at  Uxbridge ;  on  the  17th,  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing; and  on  Seoond-day  following  I  reached 
our  eomfortable  home  at  Alton,  through  the 
matohleea  oondescension,  goodness  and  for- 
bearanoe  of  my  Maker,  Preserver  and  Eedeem- 
eri 


To- 


AiToa,  16th  of  Twelfth  month,  182T. 
Be  assured  thou  hast  my  very  tender  sympa- 
thy under  the  imjKjrtant  oiroumstanees  thy  let- 
ter nnfolds  ;  and  that  my  best,  though  feeble 
desires  are,  and  will  be,  for  thy  best  welfare. 
I  cannot  doubt  but  preservation  and  sufficient 
help  will  be  extended,  while  a  simple,  upright, 
unreserved  surrender  of  the  will  is  sought  after 
and  abode  in.  I  have  thought,  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  there  is  always  abundant  conde- 
scension, gentleness,  forbearance  and  long-suf- 
fering manifested  towards  us  poor  fallible  crea- 
tores.  He  that  putteth  forth  and  goeth  before 
w  knoweth  our  frame,  and  himself  took  oar  in- 
firmities; when  we  Uke  a  step  a  little  awk- 
wardly, or  with  too  much  forwardness,  or  mis- 
tdunglj,  mercy  is  near  to  hold  u  up  and  re- 


store us;  so  long  as  we  are  not  wilful,  but 
singly  desire  to  be  right  in  our  movemcnte. 
We  may  be,  and  some  of  us  know  we  have 
been,  long  borne  wiih,  in  much  that  borders  on, 
and,  indeed,  proves  to  be  little  better  than 
thorongh  unbelief  and  disobedience.  We  read 
that  "  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft :" 
we  may  have  held  back  on  different  grounds, 
very  reasondbly  as  we  have  thought ;  but  we 
have  been  chastised  for  this, — leanness  and  fee- 
bleness have  come  over  us,  so  that  when  wo 
would  afterwards  have  given  up,  the  Divine 
sense,  strength  and  blessing  have  receded : — 
neither  have  we  enjoyed  the  answer  of,  "Well 
done."  Our  situation,  perhaps,  has  (ouiewbat 
resembled  that  of  the  Israelites,  who,  after  re- 
fusing, attempted  to  enter  the  promised  land; 
there  is,  nevertheless,  forgiveness  with  Him, 
that  he  may  be  rightly  feared, — and  also  plen- 
teous jedemption.  I  believe  we  are  safe  in 
resting  under  a  holy,  simple  fear  and  caution, 
as  to  so  awful  a  proceeding  as  the  first  exercise 
of  the  ministry ;  but  how  far  this  should  be 
carried  cannot  well  be  defined  for  another; 
vessels  are  variously  moulded,  and  variously 
dealt  with  or  used ; — there  may  be  too  much  of 
this,  as  well  as  too  little, — for  our  snares  and 
our  tendencies  differ.  Even  though  we  wait 
for  what  we  may  suppose  only  adequate  Htrength 
and  clearness' for  the  occasion,  this  may  staod 
in  the  way  of  our  having  that  degree  of  it, 
which  was  intended  for  U),  had  we  used  more 
self-rennnoiatiun,  or  been  more  disinterested  in 
our  service.  It  is  plain  we  are  not  to  expect  to 
have  just  what  evidence  would  please  or  satisfy 
Our  own  feelings,  which  may  have  become 
somewhat  morbid  by  dwelling  on  things  too 
much.  Ah !  the  simplicity  of  a  true  Iwbe  in 
Christ  is  what  we  want  most,  far  more  than 
that  kind  of  assurance  we  covet  thus  greatly  : 
a  little  of  this  goes  a  great  way;  it  is  the  fiiith 
which  pleases  God,  and  removes  tlie  mountains ; 
and  by  which  we  are  to  walk,  rather  than  by 
sight :  it  leads  to  look  not  at  self  with  anxiety 
how  we  shall  be  provided  either  with  discern- 
ment, courage,  or  what  else  is  needed ;  bat  to 
rest  in  the  Lord,  and  east  our  burden  on  him, 
knowing  he  is  ready  to  sustain  such,  so  that 
they  shall  lack  nothing;  nor  are  they  nnoh 
moved  by  what  arises  to  perplex,  disoouraee  or 
prove  them, — trusting  over  all  in  neTcr-failiog 
goodness. 

I  hope  if  what  is  now  handed  should  feel  to 
thee  to  be  aa  a  word  in  aeaaon,  and  in  any  wise 
eoming  from  the  right  souree,  thou  wilt  not 
heeitate  to  aoeept  it  through  the  fear  of  leaning 
on  man.  I  eonsider  that  when  instraments  are 
rightly  engaged  for  the  help  of  others,  they  act 
not  in  their  own  name  :  such  are  ordained  and 
needful  in  the  ohuroh ;  and  if  oar  eye  be  single 
to  the  great  Head,  the  giTer  of  every  good  and 
perfeet  gift,  and  to  hia  inward  appearing  and 
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nnae  as  to  what  oomes  throogh  othen,  we  shall 
Bot  be  in  danger  of  hurt, — bearing  always  in 
Bind  his  ioianotion,  "Take  hewl  how  ye 
hear." 

1828,  Second  monOi  9th,  (Alton.)— Thva  far 
brought  on  my  way  throanh  the  graoions  eon- 
descending  eare  and  preservation  of  my  Ood. 
Since  I  laat  wrote  in  this  rongh  memarid,  how 
much  do  I  owe  for  aU  the  meroies  poared  npon 
me  every  day  1  Disease  has  prevailed  ail 
around ;  some  of  onr  aoquaintanee  eat  down  in 
the  midst  of  yonth  and  health ;  why  are  we  so 
dealt  with,  even  in  this  one  respect ;  and  why 
in  all  others  so  blessed  7  0 1  is  it  that  we 
walk  more  acceptably  before  the  Lord  than 
those  who  may  have  been  lea*  privileged  than 
oiir8elvee  ?  No,  far  from  ill  who  so  worthless, 
so  graceless,  in  proportion  to  the  talent  be- 
stowed as  myself, — in  dedication  .either  in  my 
family  or  in  the  chnrchl  0!  how  the  enemy 
wounds  and  smites  my  life  down  to  the  ground  I 
so  that  my  faith  is  ready  to  fail,  and  mine  eye 
ID  looking  upward.  To  whom  shall  I  go,  to 
whom  flee  in  every  eoofliet,  if  not  to  the^  only 
neoMee  and  lefage  ?  0 1  that  my  poor  ery 
may  be  regarded, — "  Let  not  the  enemy  vault 
nod  triumph  over  me; — let  not  that  whiel^ 
thou  hast  begun  in  me,  0 1  Lord,  the  author 
and  giver  of  all  good,  be  evil  spoken  of;  and 
they  that  hate  me  rejoice  when  I  am  moved. 
O  God  1  the  strength,  the  power,  the  victory 
are  thine;  let  me  at  this  time  return  thee 
thanks  out  of  an  humbled  and  honest  heart,  for 
what  thou  hast  hitherto  effected  in  drawing 
me  out  of  darkness  into  thy  marvellous  light. 
O  1  let  me  hope  that  thoo  wilt  henceforth  pre- 
serve, guide  and  uphold  my  poor  fouI  amidst 
the  sea  of  temptation  and  oonfliot,  in  which 
thoa  mayst  permit  me  again  and  again  to  be 
plunged.  Let  me  trust  thee'  for  mercy,  re- 
newed pardon,  and  plenteous  redemption, — yea, 
for  victory  over  all  my  besetmenta  and  weak- 
Beeses;  so  that  I  may  put  on  strength  in  thy 
iavineible  name,  and  under  thy  holy  banner 
fltake  war  in  righteousness  against  the  world, 
tbe  flesh,  and  the  devil.  0  Lord  1  thus  un- 
dertake and  overcome  for  me,  who  cannot  do 
•■ything  without  thee.  Thou  hast  been  my 
help ;  leave  me  not,  neither  forsake  me,  O  God 
of  my  salvation  1  Break  my  bonds,  I  beseech 
thee,  and  loose  my  captive  spirit,  wkioh, 
throagb  thj  gnee,  longs  for  deliveranoe  more 
nnd  more; — nothing  can  satisfy  my  cravings 
bat  thy  an  bounded  goodneM. 

1828,  Fi/tk  moiKh  18(A.— First  day  daring 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  Bvery  meeting  day,  yea, 
every  day,  every  hoar  of  my  life  do  I  stand  in 
the  preseaee  of  Him,  who  is  the  God  of  tbe 
•piritt  ef  all  flesh,  the  Master  of  the  assemblies 
tSt  tbe  faithfal,  tbe  King  of  saints,  the  Judge  of 
all  the  eulhl  «Feur  ye  not  me?  saith  the 
Lord." 


To ^. 

Altos,  29th  of  Fifth  month,  1829. 


Oar  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  were 
seasons  of  sadnees  and  depression,  as  thoa 
mayst  sappose;  but  some  of  us  were  given, 
through  and  over  all  dismay  and  affliction,  to 
trust  and  to  cling  to  that  which  vet  remains  aa 
immovable  rock  and  refuge;  and  therein  to 
rejoice  and  be  thankful  on  many  aooonnts, 
though  in  tribulation.  Surely  the  effect  of 
such  shakings  and  provings  of  the  foundation, 
whether  it  be  the  true  one,  and  whether-we  be 
rightly  established  and  preserved  on  it,  must 
be  ultimately  strengthening  and  beneficial,  at 
least  to  a  remnaat  in  our  poor  Society;  who 
desire,  in  some  degree  of  siacerity,  to  be 
searched  and  tried,  sod  to  be  purified  even 
seven  times. 

[In  the  Ninth  month  of  this  year,  1829,  be 
removed  to  Croydon,  within  the  compass  of 
London  and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting ;  he 
had  been  much  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
works  for  the  press,  and  he  believed  the 
neighborhood  of  London  would  afford  him 
greater  facilities  for  suoh^eDgagementi.  One 
work,  which  occasioned  him  great  labor  about 
4kis  period,  was  the  Dl^rjf  of  Alexander  Jaf- 
fray,  the  original  manuscript  of  which  he  had 
discovered  at  Ury  in  Scotland.  The  decypher- 
ing  o^this  mannsoript,  aa  well  aa  its  preparation 
for  the  press,  oulled  for  much  laborious  exer> 
tion;  memoranda  frequently  occur  in  his  pri- 
vate note  book  of  his  being  engaged  "  at  Jaf- 
fray  "  "  seven  "  lo  even  "  nine  hours  "  a  day ; 
and  though  it  may  be  feared  such  close  appli- 
cation was  prejudicial  to  his. health  and  delicate 
constitution,  nevertheless  he  would  often  say 
that  he  believed  it  to  be  a  line  of  service 
marked  oat  for  him  by  the  Divine  hand.] 

(To  b«  ooDtlnvad.) 


The  Spirit  is  given  to  be  onr  teacher,  and  to  lead 
us  into  all  truth,  and  as  sncfa  He  is  a  Gomfbrter ; 
for  by  rectifying  oar  mistakes  and  setting  things 
in  a  true  light,  he  silences  oar  doubts  and  fears, 
and  sets  things  in  a  pleasant  light.  The  Spirit 
is  our  remembrancer,  to  put  ns  in  mind  of  that 
whioh  we  do  know,  and  as  such  He  is  a  Com- 
forter; for,  like  the  disciples,  we  distrust  Christ 
in  every  exigency,  because  we  forget  the  mira- 
oles  of  tbe  loaves.  The  Spirit  is  our  Sanotifier ; 
by  Him  sin  is  mortified,  and  grace  is  wrooght 
and  strengthened,  and  as  sneh  He  is  our  Goai>- 
forter ;  for  nothing  tends  so  maoh  to  make  oa. 
easy  aa  that  which  tends  to  make  ns  holy.  The 
Spirit  is  onr  Onide,  and  we  are  said  to  be  M 
by  the  Spirit,  and  as  such  He  is  our  Comforter: 
for  nnder  His  oondnct  we  caaaot  but  be  led 
into  ways  of  pleasantnen,  to  the  green  jpastoiea 
and  stiU  wateta. — P.  Hemry. 
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Vbr  MMdt'  IntallltnieCT. 
BX  NOT  WXABT  TH  WStL  DOINO. 

Every  age  has  its  peculiar  trials  and  embar- 
raasmenta  to  contend  with ;  bat  suocesa  has 
ever  attended  all  tho*e  who  have  persevered  in 
Btriet  obedienee  to  individual  duty  as  inwardly 
revealed  by  Him  who  writes  bis  law  upon  tbe 
tieart.  It  was  a  conformity  to  tbis  that  gave 
tbe  victory  to  tbe  Apostle  Paul,  and  to  the 
rigbteons  of  all  generations.  He  (Paul)  "  con- 
ferred not  with  fl«flb  and  blood,  but  gave  up  to 
tbe  heavenly  vision." 

In  many  places  the  members  of  tbe  Society 
of  Friends  have  become  so  reduced  in  number 
•s  to  render  meetings  small ;  and,  indeed,  some 
can  hardly  be  kept  up  at  all,  and  tbis  doubtless 
tends  to  discourage  the  attendance  of  those  who 
are  not  members.  The  diminished  state  of 
these  meetings  forms  a  powerful  influence  for 
diseonraging  and  paralyiiog  tbe  labors  of  the 
Ihring  well-meaning  remnant  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  perhaps  little  known  to  each  other. 
This  is  one  of  tbe  trials  of  our  day,  and  great 
M  it  is  we  may  still  be  thankful  that  it  forms 
not  an  impassable  barrier  to  doing  right.  The 
fundamental  principle  professed  by  Friends  is 
jnst  what  it  was  when  first  espoused  by  Qeor^' 
Fox;  by  its  power,  tben,  some  laws,  which 
were  in  direet  oonflict  with  tbe  divine  law, 
were  abated  or  abolished,  and  tbe  evils  abd  hy- 
pocrisy of  a  man-made  ministry  exposed. 
From  tbis  same  principle  of  light  and  grace 
sprang  up  and  grew  those  Christian  testimonies 
by  which  the  Society  became  distinguished, 
and  by  ita  power  these  testimonies  were  upheld 
nnd  maintained,  the  strong  arm  of  law  and  per- 
Mention  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
principle  being  heavenly  and  divine,  it  is  all 
powerful  for  good;  and  its  first  work  in  the 
way  of  reform  is  effected  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  espouse  it  as  their  leader.  Under  its  gov- 
ernment these  become  willing  subjects  of  the 
oroBS  of  Christ,  patterns  of  self-denial,  and  thus 
demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  divine  grace  for 
leading  a  Christian  life,  notwithstanding  beset- 
jnents  and  trials  on  the  right  band  and  on  the 
left.  Surely,  then,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
any  to  alacken  and  become  indifferent  to  well 
doing.  It  is  important  rightly  to  estimate  the 
ofaaraoter  of  tbe  work  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  operations  of  divine  grace,  it  being  no  less 
than  tbe  salvation  of  tbe  immortal  sool.  Hence 
the  leal  and  earnest  solicitnde  which  so  strongly 
marked  tbe  movements  of  tbe  apostles,  and 
likewise,  George  Fox,  who  seemed  to  be  pre- 
pared to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice  in  their 
power  tor  perfecting  tbe  work  of  this  sanctifying 
principle  in  their  own  and  tbe  hearts  of  others, 
cnrely  this  presents  a  field  for  labor  of  saeb 
TWt  magnitnde  and  importance  that  it  abonld 
engage  Uie  candid  oonaideration  of  the  groat 


family  of  man.  Should  it  not  be  the  chief 
business,  tbe  leading  concern  of  our  lives,  to 
let  tbis  heavenly  seed  of  divioe  graoe  have  its 
perfect  work — so  that  the  great  end  and  object 
of  onr  being  might  be  answered  in  agreement 
with  the  design  of  divine  wisdom.  How  an- 
wise,  then,  for  any  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that 
"  there  are  four  months,  and  then  comet  fa  har- 
vest," when  behold  tbe  "fields  are  already 
white  onto  harvest."  Now,  in  consideration  ^ 
the  nodiminisbed,  nnobanging  power  and  ex- 
cellency of  this  principle  professed  by  Friends, 
a  principle  adapted  to  ovary  emergency,  how 
little  is  the  ocoisiou  for  becoming  weary  of 
well-doing.  Is  there  not  on  the  contrary 
much  encouragement  for  an  increase  of  faith- 
fulness and  dedication  in  this  the  best  of  all 
canses  abiding  under  a  daily  concern  to  stand 
open  to  the  farther  manifestations  of  duty,  and 
for  its  performance,  seelcing  ability  from  tbe 
author  of  all  good  ? 

Tbe  testimony  of  Friends  against  all  war  has 
been  made  to  hold  an  important  place  in  form- 
ing tbe  Christian  oharaoter  of  the  Society. 
Hence,  the  disciplinary  exhortation  that  its 
members  should  demonstrate,  that  they  are  vni- 
form  in  profession  and  practice.  Again, 
^'  Friends  are  earnestly  advised  not  to  unite 
with  any  directly  or  indirectly  in  a  way  oalca- 
lated  to  promote  the  spirit  of  war,  or  which 
may  eneourage  or  strengthen  them  therein." 
Tbe  war  system  has  long  had  tbe  powerful  in- 
fiaence  of  law  and  custom  on  its  side,  and  the 
exhibition  of  its  subjects  has  opened  the  way 
for  some  Friends  under  tbe  feelings  of  oharity 
to  come  to  tbe  conclusion  that  these  are  in  tbe 
line  of  their  duty,  and,  having  seen  no  further, 
are  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,  according 
to  the  light  received,  not  having  attained  to  tbe 
Christian  state. '  Is.the  promwlgation  of  sach 
views  calculated  to  place  the  testimony  of 
Friends  on  its  proper  ground  ?  Is  it  saying  in 
effect  to  one  class  of  the  community,  who  claim 
to  be  acting  from  a  series  of  duty,  be  valiant  in 
fight — go  on,  tho  cause  is  good — «nd  to  another 
class,  war  is  all  wrong?  The  Apostle,  in  his 
persecuting  career,  might  have  claimed  that  he 
was  acting  from  duty  ;  for  he  testified  that 
herein  he  tboaght  be  was  doing  God  service. 
Was  be  not  under  a  gross  mistake  i  Bat  why 
not,  instead  of  pleading  excuse  for  the  warrior, 
leave  that  to  be  settled  between  him  and  tbe 
great  Searcher  of  hearts  7  The  testimony  of 
the  blessed  Jesus  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount 
against  war  was  full  and  complete,  adapted  to 
the  best  interests  of  all  men,  and  was  withont 
reservation.  "  The  sons  of  God  are  led  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  it  is  declared  that '  God  is 
love,'  and  also  that  be  <  is  light'  Is  it  posaible, 
tben,  that,  under  tbe  infloenoe  of  tbis  Uve,  and 
guided  by  this  light,  any  can  embme  their 
hands  in  tbe  blood  of  their  fellow-men  f  If  tUa 
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be  too  ioeonBistent  for  belief,  sbftU  we  conol«4e 
that  this  trae  saving  light,  by  which  some  are 
prcaerred  from  eogagiog  ia  war,  has  not 
reached  the  hearts  of  others  7  Nay,  this  would 
be  aESHming  that  God  was  partial  or  in)  perfect 
in  his  provision  for  the  preserratioD  of  all  men. 
We  believe  the  priociple  professed  by  Frieods 
on  the  subject  of  war  to  be  sound  and  sufficiently 
broad  to  embrace  the  human  family.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  would  it  not  be  well  for  all 
who  espouse  a  testimony  against  war  to  be- 
ware of  attemptiog,  also  to  bear  a  testimony  in 
its  favor,  leet  they  pull  down  with  one  band 
what  thej  are*  luming  to  'build  up  with  the 
other  7  D.  I. 

Dulchu»  Co.,  N.  7.,  12th  of  2d  month,  1867. 


The  following  letter,  read  at  "  Friends'  Social 
Lyceum,"  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publica- 
tion : — 

WasT  Chistbr,  Pi-,M  mo.  21it,  1867. 
EUetmed  Friend, — Sinee  my  return  home, 
thy  request  as  to  "  where  a  description  of  the 
Baeket-worm  might  be  procured  "  has  recurred 
to  my  mind ;  and  I  have  therefore  taken  the 
liberty  of  sending  thee  a  rough  and  hasty 
■keteb,  compiled  partly  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, and  partly  froiu  my  correspondence  with 
Proftesora  Stauffer  and  Eathvon.  This  par- 
ticular species  ia  mostly  confined  to  the  "  Gone- 
bearing  "  family,  altheuc^h  oecasionally  detected 
depredating  on  the  Maples,  and  other  genera  of 
deciduous  trees.  It  is  especially  fond  of  the 
^rbov-vitsBs  (Thuja  and  Biota),  Deciduous 
Cypress  (Tazodium  disticham),  and  the  Larohee 
(Larix),  evidently  attracted  by  their  peculiar 
terebinthinate  pmpertiea.  In  this  oouatry  it 
isicoownagthe  "  Basket  worm,"  ^'■Drop-worm" 
&c. ;  and  a  friend  who  had  a  fine  oooifer  en- 
tirely defoliated,  suggests  the  name  of  "  Little- 
vSUiin."  In  Germany  they  are  known  as  the 
*'  Sfich-heartTt"  (Sackstrager),  and  Hubner 
c»lled  them  "  Ba»ket-earrier»"  (Canephorss.) 
The  scientific  name  of  the  most  common  species 
bas  been  the  sabjeot  of  some  eontroversy ;  it  is, 
bowever,  a  Lrpuiopterout  insect  (Butterfly 
family),  and  belongs  to  the  Oiketictu,  of  Harris, 
which  should  be  spelled  (Ecettau,  according  to 
Oailding.  Bathvon  describes  it  under  the  name 
of  Thyridopteryx  ephememerm/ormit  (a  conve- 
nient  name  for  a  student  to  practice  on),  believ- 
ing it  to  be  aynonomons  with  a  species  described 
under  that  name  in  the  Smithsooian  Beport  for 
1864,  bnt  of  which,  however,  there  is  some 
donbt. 

During  the  winter  months  their  numerous 
vpindle-abaped  follicles  or  sacks  may  be  noticed 
hanging  from  the  branches  of  trees,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  having  been  the  former  resi- 1 


oases  being  empty.  Upon  the  approach  of 
warm  weather,  the  eggs  hatch,  and  the  little 
worms  may  be  observed  suspended  by  single 
threads  from  the  ooeoons.  They  soon  detach 
themselves,  however,  and  each  individual  com- 
mences to  prepare  a  silken  house  for  itself,  en- 
larging the  saaie  as  the  occupant  increases  'm 
size,  and  incorporating  pieces  of  green  leaves 
and  bark  therein,  so  that  it  may  resemble  the 
surrounding  verdure.  These  cases -are  exceed- 
ingly tough  and  leathery  in  texture ;  and  are 
securely  fastened  to  twigs  until  the  owners  hava 
devoured  everything  green  within  a  circum- 
scribed limit;  it  then  removes  its  home  to  a 
fresh  spot,  refastens  it  to  a  fresh  twig,  and  ODoe 
more  commences  its  work  of  destruction. 

An  aperture  at  the  top,  which  may  be  dosed 
and  opened  at  the  little  owner's  will,  is  so  con- 
trived, that  upon  the 'very  slightest  disturbance, 
appears  as  if  it  was  hermetically  sealed.  Indeed 
so  durable  is  the  whole  structure,  that  birds  are 
unable  to  dislodge  it,  and  no  change  of  weathee 
afFects  it  in  the  least;  even  man,  in  his  efforts  to 
eradicate  these  pests,  finds  a  difficult  task. 
Whilst  the  insectts  in  the  caterpillar  state,  it 

E  wholly  leaves  its  case ;  bnt  at  maturity, 
lie  moth  selects  the  night  time  to  sally  forth 
rob  of  a  mate.  The  habits  of  the  femslo 
are  thus  beautifully  described  by  Dr.  Leidy : 
"  The  female  never  leaves  her  silken  dwelling, 
nor  do%8  she  ever  throw  aside  her  pupa  gaiu 
ment ;  it  is  her  nuptial  dress  and  her  shroud. 
Within  it  she  deposits  her  eggs,  enveloped  in 
the  down  stripped  from  her  body.  The  eggs 
thus  protected  and  enclosed  in  the  mother'a 
habitation,  remain  suspended  from  the  branchea 
of  the  tiee,  seoure  from  the  sttirms  and  the  cold 
of  winter,  until  the  following  season." 

The  Ichneumon  Fly,  a  curious  insect,  some- 
what like  a  wasp  in  general  appearance,  is  the 
basket- worm's  most  deadly  enemy.  The  former 
pierces  the  body  of  the  worms  of  the  latter  and 
deposits  therein  her  eggs,  which  quickly  batch 
out, and  the  young  ichneumons  commence  feast- 
ing upon  their  foster-parent.  I  have  thus  hastily, 
thrown  together  a  few  facts  that  I  thought  might 
poesibly  prove  of  interest  to  thee,  as  they  have 
oftentimes  to  the  writer.  Indeed  the  more  I 
learn  of  the  wonderful  operations  of  nature  ia 
her  beautiful  provision  for  every  dependant 
creature,  the  more  interesting  does  the  study 
become,  and  well  can  I  understand,  that  at  the 
end  of  a  long  life,  one  has  only  just  oommenoisd 
the  radiments  of  his  eduoatioa. 
Idinoerely  thy  friend, 

JOSIAH  HooPis. 


If  we  are  one  with  Christ,  all  things  .ar« 
adapted  to  promote  our  joy,  enlarge  our  glory, 

i  become  ours  forever.  We  are  enriched  with  all 
spiritaal  blessings  in  Christ,  and  all  things  aie 
„ ^^,,     ooTB. —  Tynff. 
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Inw  tb*  W«ftnn  ObrtoUaa  AiroaX*. 
FABXNT  AMD  CHILD. 

It  is  a  momeotoas  inquirj  bow  the  great  ob- 
ligalioDB  of  the  parental  relation  can  beat  bo 
duobai^ed.  If  results  indicate  the  trae  meth- 
od, we  eannot  but  be  oonrinoed  that  some  of 
the  best  of  people  have  been  sadly  mistaken. 
If  devoted  piety,  intense  anxiety,  perpetual 
watchfulness,  and  agonizing  prayer  could  have 
perfected  the  training  of  their  children,  these 
children  would  in  oases  we  wot  of  been  paragons 
of  ezcellenoe.  But  these  were,  perhaps,  the  very 
things  that  chafed  and  ruined  the  child.  The 
piety  was  not  childlike.  It  had  in  it  no  sympathy 
with  the  youthful  heart,  no  appreciation  of  youth- 
ful desires.  It  forgot  entirely  i's  own  childhood 
and  youth.  It  draped  the  cross  and  its  unspeak- 
able glories  with  sackcloth.  It  made  religion 
a  yoke,  but  not  an  easy  one;  a  burden,  but  not 
a  light  one.  Parental  solicitude  became  loath- 
some to  the  child,  even  when  it  went  in  tears  to 
the  Supreme  Father  inheaven,  and  the  child  was 
driven  farther  from  God  and  good,  while  the 
parent  was  left  to  keenest  disappointment  and 
a  shattered  faith  in  Him  who'  heareth  prayer. 

There  is  too  much  of  beauty  in  Christ  to  have 
it  thus  made  deformity  ;  too  much  power  ^jfe  i 
holy  living  and  believing  prayer  to  have  it  w 
paralysed.  There  is  an  "altogether  loveliness," 
there  are  ''garments  of  praise,"  there  is  a 
"  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God,"  to  whfoh  the 
sensitive  heart  of  childhood  will  readily  open, 
and  the  absence  of  which  it  will  bear  with  diSS- 
onlty.  He  who  would  exert  a  religious  influence 
over  young  minds  must  cultivate  a  cheerful  piety, 
be  he  parent,  preacher,  or  instructor,  or  friend. 

If  we  would  have  an  inflnenceoverourohildren, 
we  must  preserve  our  own  yonthfulness.  When 
•He  find  ourselves  annoyed  by  their  activities  and 
noise ;  when  we  find  their  sports,  their  hopes, 
their  fears,  their,  griefs,  all  becoming  of  little 
eonsequenoe  to  us,  let  us  beware, — all  this  fore- 
shadows gray  hairs  and  wrinkles.  Look  in  the 
glass,  they  may  have  already  oome.  The  links 
of  that  golden  chain  of  sympathies  by  which 
idone  we  can  bind  youth  to  our  persons  and  to 
duty  are  weakening,  it  may  be  breaking,  per- 
haps already  sundered.  On  Christmas  eve  last 
we  heard  a  friend  lamenting  that  of  late  years 
BO  few  good  toys  were  made  for  children.  We 
pat  him  down  with  the  grandame  who  despair- 
ingly lamented  the  smallness  of  the  eyes  of  mod- 
em needles. 

This  youthfnloess  cannot  be  put  on,  it  must 
Kush  like  a  living  fountain  from  the  heart- 
Leave  your  business  at  the  office,  store-  or  shop, 
Md  as  your  enter  your  home  let  sunshine  gleam 
M  through  it.  Romp  with  the  little  ones  awhile. 
Show  them  how  much  of  youth  there  is  in  yon. 
You  can  so  postpone  considerably  old  age,  and 
make  life  happier.  As  life  matures,  maintain 
yonr  interest  in  the  advancing  pleasures  of 


yonr  children,  and  let  no  period  oome  when  a 
caste  will  spring  up  in  the  household,  separat- 
ing the  old  and  young  from  each  other  by  an 
impassable  gulf. 

There  is  an  excess,  however,  even  in  this  di- 
rection. Perhaps  we  should  say  miitake  rather 
than  excess.  It  builds  a  gymnasium  in  the 
garret,  fills  it  with  the  oosilie<>t  apparatus,  and 
then  wonders  the  child  prefers  the  street  to 
its  skylit  prison,  sooiety  to  isolation,  and  mut- 
ters on  about  the  ingratitude  of  ehiMren.  Let 
common-sense  say  who  is  at  fault  here,  child 
or  parent.  Where  this  is  not  the  precise  form 
of  the  mistake,  it  perhaps  makes  provision  for 
nothing  but  amusement.  If  wealthy,  it  has  its 
billiard-room  and  ten-pin  alley  at  home ;  or,  in 
any  event,  it  has  its  dances,  and  its  wines,  and 
its  games  of  doubtful  propriety.  It  conceives 
that  these  provided  in  the  sanctuary  of  home 
may  prevent  the  ruin  that  so  often  accompanies 
them  abroad.  They  compromise  with  either 
the  world,  the  flesh,  or  the  devil,  or  all  three, 
in  delusive  hope  of  gaining  by  it.  One  half  of 
the  money  expended  if  used  in  interesting  chil- 
dren in  some  praiseworthy  assooiation  or  en- 
terprise of  thnr  own,  or  in  providing  them  with 
good  books,  or  in  cultivating  head  rather  than 
heels,  would  produce  abundantly  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

Well  do  we  know  that  all  parents  are  not  so 
educated  as  to  be  in  advanoe  of  the  children 
sufficiently  to  do  these  duties  as  they  would. 
They  can  but  approximate  to  what  is  desirable. 
Very  few  indeed  there  are  who  might  not,  in 
some  way,  maintain  fireside  interest  were  they 
but  in  earnest  to  do  it.  But  the  wrinkled  brow 
must  be  put  o£f  and  the  heart  bent  to  the  work. 

So  strong  is  the  instinct  of  a  child  on  this 
matter  that  yon  will  find  it,  before  you  know  it, 
on  the  knee  of  a  stranger  who  is  in  sympathy 
with  childhood,  and  abying  off,  and  even  flee- 
ing, from  one  who  is  not. 

We  dare  not  enter  in  detail  upon  this  subject, 
beset  with  practical  difficulties  as  it  is.  In  our 
last  and  present  articles  we  purposed  only  to  in- 
dicate the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian  parent.  He 
needs  something  more  than  nnquenehiible  love 
and  devout  piety.  These  must  be  rightly  directed, 
or  they  may  ruin  instead  of  save.  We  have 
shown  how  yMety  may  do  this,  and  your  own 
memories  will  supply  lamentable  eaaes  where 
the  love  of  the  parent,  unbalanced  by  wisdom, 
has  had  a  like  effect. 

The  world  in  which  the  child  is  trained  should 
be  analogous  to  the  world  in  which  he  is  to 
live.  Sometimes  we  see  a  boy  boused  from 
all  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  temptation, 
brought  up  with  girlish  delicacy  and  purity, 
and  for  a  while  cheering  his  parents  by  bis  pro- 
priety. The  time  comes  when  he  mast  go  out 
and  brave  the  temptations  of  real  life.  Then  ' 
bia  Tirtne  unooila  like  the  main-spring  of  n 
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w»tob  wlien  tlie  chain,  that  has  so  )oDg  held  it, 
IB  suddenly  detached,  and,  so  to  speak,  he  runs 
entirely  down  with  a  rapidity  that  startles  all 
«nd  breaks  the  hearts  of  his  parents.  Bring  him 
ap  ia  the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live.  Warn 
bim  of  its  vices  and  follies.  During  the  period 
when  he  is  too  young  to  choose  his  own  associa- 
tions, choose  them  for  him;  as  he  matares, 
gradukUy  pat  responsibility  npon  himself.  By 
every  possible  tie  bind  him  to  yourself,  bin 
home,  the  Church,  and  to  God.  Fortify  him 
well  with  moral  principles  and  wise  instructions. 
Happy  if  he  is  early  identified  with  the  people 
of  God.  In  such  a  case  he  can  scarcely  help 
being  the  honor  of  your  old  age  and  a  blessing 
to  bit  race. 

ASPIRATIONS  TO  BE  RICH. 

A  youth  writes  ns  as  follows — and  his  case  is 
like  that  of  so  many  others  that  we  treat  ittbns 
pvblioly,  suppressing  his  name : 

"  Dear  Sir :  I  am  a  poor  boy.  I  wonld  like 
to  get  rich.  Now  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  would 
like  to  quit  this  section.  I  don't  want  to  re- 
main on  my  father's  farm.  Please  give  me  the 
beat  advice  yon  can,  and  oblige  yours,  o.  O.  S." 

Antwer.  The  aspiration  to  be  rich — though 
by  no  means  the  highest  that  can  impel  a  ca- 
reer— IB,  in  our  view,  wholesome  and  laudable. 
Tbe  youth  who  says,  "  Let  me  be  rich  anj/  how, 
aad  before  all  other  oonsiderations,"  is  very 
likely  to  bring  up  in  some  State  Prison,  bnt  he 
who  consistently  says,  "Let  me  first  be  jost, 
bonest,  moral,  diligent,  useful;  then  rich,"  is 
OD  the  right  road.  Every  boy  ought  to  aspire 
to  be  rich,  provided  he  can  be  without  unfaithful 
Dcss  to  social  obligation  or  to  moral  principle. 

Bat  how  shall  he  set  about  getting  rich  ?  We 
would  concisely  say  : 

I.  Firmly  resolve  never  t't  owe  a  debt.  It  is 
the  fundamental  mistake  of  most  boys  to  sup- 
poee  that  they  can  get  rieh  faster  on  tnonry 
earned  by  others  than  on  that  earned  respective- 
ly by  themselves.  If  every  youth  of  18  to  25 
years  were  to- day  offered  $10,000  for  ten  years 
at  seven  per  cent,  interest,  two-thirds  of  them 
would  eagerly  accept  it;  when  the  probable 
e<Hiseqnence  is  tha(  three-fourths  of  them  would 
die  bankrupts  and  paupers.  Boys  do  not  need 
money  half  so  much  as  they  need  to  know  how 
to  earn  and  save  it.  The  boy  who,  at  the  close 
of  his  first  year  of  independence,  has  earned 
and  saved  $100,  and  invested  or  loaned  it  where 
it  will  pay  him  six  or  seven  per  cent.,  will  al- 
most surely  become  rich  if  he  lives;  while  he 
who  closes  his  first  year  of  responsibility  iudcbt, 
will  probably  live  and  die  in  debt.  There  is  no 
greater  mistake  made  by  our  American  youth 
tbao  that  of  ehoosing  to  pay  interest  rather 
than  reeeive  it.  Interest  devours  us  while  we 
sleep  ;  it  absorbs  our  profits  and  aggravates  our 
losses.    Let  a  j^ouog  man  at  twenty-fire  have 


$1000  loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage  or  invested 
in  public  securities,  and  he  will  rarely  want 
money  thereafter  :  in  fact,  that  $1000,  invested 
at  seven  per  cent.,  wiM  of  itself  make  him  rich 
before  he  is  sixty.  There  is  no  role  more  im- 
portant or  wholesome  for  pur  boys  than  that 
which  teaches  them  to  go  through  life  receiving 
interest  rather  than  paying  it.  Of  the  torments 
which  afflict  this  mortal  sphere,  the  first  rank 
is  held  by  Crime ;  tbe  second  by  Debt. 

II.  Acquire  prompt/y  and  thotrouffhljf  tome 
useful  calling.  Some  pursuits  are  more  lucra- 
tive, some  more  respectable,  some  more  agree- 
able, than  others;  but  a  chimney-sweep's  is  far 
better  than  none  at  all.  No  matter  how  rich  his 
parents  may  be,  a  boy  should  learn  a  trade ;  no 
matter  how  poor  he  may  be,  a  boy  may  learn 
lome  trade  if  he  will.  This  city  is  full,to-day  of 
young  (and  old)  men  who  have  been  clerks, 
bookkeepers,  porters,  &c.,  &c.,  yet  can  find 
nothing  to  do,  and  are  starving  because  their 
foolish  parents  did  noc  give  them  trades.  A 
trade  is  an  estate,  and  almost  always  a  produc- 
tive one.  A  good,  efiicient  farm-laborer  can 
generally  find  paying  work  if  he  does  not  insist 
in  lookingfor  it  in  a  city  where  itcannot  well  be; 
while  many  a  college  graduate  famishes  be- 
-oause  nobody  wants  the  only  work  he  knows 
how  to  do.  Let  nothing  prevent  your  acquir- 
ing skill  in  some  branch  of  productive  industry. 

m.  Resolve'  not  to  he  a  rover.  •'  A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,"  but  is  constantly 
thumped  and  knocked,  and  often  shivered  to 
pieces.  If  yon  are  honest  and  industrious  yoa 
must  be  constantly  making  reputation,  which, 
if  you  remain  in  one  place,  helps  you  along  the 
road  to  fortune.  Even  a  hod  carrier  or  street- 
sweeper  who  has  proved  that  his  promise  to 
appear  on  a  given  day  and  hour,  and  go  to  work, 
may  be  trusted,  has  a  property  in  the  ooofi- 
dence  thus  created.  If  you  oanoot  find  your 
work  where  you  now  are,  migrate  ;  but  do  it 
once  for  all.  'When  you  have  stuck  your  stake 
stand  by  it ! 

IV.  Comprehend  thai  thert  U  work  aJmott 
everywhere  for  him  ipho  can  do  it.  An  Italian 
I  named  Bianconi  settled  in  Ireland  some  sixty 
I  years  ago,  and  got  very  rich  there  by  gradually 
entablishing  lines  of  paasonper  conveyances  all 
over  that  island.  Almost  any  man  would  have 
said  that  he  who  went  to  Ireland  to  make  his 
fortune  must  be  mad.  He  who  knows  how,  and 
will  work,  can  get  rich  growing  potatoes  ia 
New  England,  though  he  hasn't  a  five-cent 
stamp  to  begin  with.  There  is  work  that  will 
pay  for  a  million  more  people  on  the  soil  of 
Conneetient  alone.  There  aro  millions  of  an- 
productive  acres  within  a  day's  ride  of  this  city 
that  might  be  bought  and  rendered  largely 
fruitful  at  a  clear  profit  of  $100  or  more  per 
acre.  A  man  in  Niles,  Mich.,  declined  to  go 
gold-hunting  in  the  Rock^  Mountaioa  beoaoa* 
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there  was  more  gold  ia  Niles  thaa  he  oould  get 
hold  of.  The  rea»oii  was  a  good  one,  and  it  ap- 
plies almost  everywhere  If  you  can  find  noth- 
ing to  do  where  you  are,  it  is  generally  because 
you  can  do  nothing. 

.  V.  Realize  that  he  wTio  earns  tix-pence  per 
day  more  than  he  spends  must  get  rich,  while  he 
vho  spends  six  pence  more  than  he  earns  mitst 
become  poor.  This  is  a  very  hackneyed  truth  ; 
but  we  shall  never  be  done  needing  its  repeti- 
tion. Hundreds  of  thousands  are  not  ODiy  poor 
but  wretched  to-day,  simply  because  they  fail  to 
eomprehend  or  will  not  heed  it.  We  Ameri- 
oans  are  not  only  an  extravagant  but  an  osten- 
tatious people.  We  habitually  spend  too  much 
on  our  own  stomachs  and  our  neighbor's  eyes. 
We  are  continually  in  hot  water,  not  because 
we  cannot  live  in  comfort  on  our  means,  but 
because  we  persist  in  spending  more  than  we 
need  or  can  afford.  Our  youth  squander  in 
extra  food  and  drinks,  in  frolic  and  dissipation, 
which  does  them  harm  instead  of  good,  the 
means  which  should  be  the  nest-egg  of  their  fu- 
ture oompetence.  When  cares  and  children 
cluster  about  them,  they  grumble  at  their  hard 
fortune ;  forgetful  that  they  wasted  the  years 
and  the  means  which  might  and  should  have 
saved  them  from  present  and  future  poverty. 

All  these  are  very  trite,  homely  truths.  All 
our  boys  have  heard  them  again  and  again ; 
but  how  many  have  laid  them  to  heart  ?  We 
assure  G-  G.  S.,  and  every  other  youth,  that 
each  may  become  rich  if  he  will — that  "  to  be 
or  not  to  be  "  rests  entirely  with  himself;  and 
that  his  very  first  lesson  is  to  distrust  and  shun 
by-paths  and  short  cuts,  and  keep  straight  aloo°: 
the  broad,  obvious,  beaten  highway. — iV".  Y. 
Tribune. 
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To  SuBBOBiBEBS. — ^The  agent  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer  would  be  obliged  to  snbseribers  to 
send  their  names  and  subscriptions  as  early  as 
possible.  The  names  shonld  be  plainly  written 
in  full ;  the  name  of*  the  Post-office  given,  itnd 
when  aohange  of  address  is  contemplated,  the  one 
proposed  and  that  before  used  should  be  plainly 
written.  Persons  getting  up  clubs  sometimes 
send  a  part  of  the  club  at  one  time  and  part  at 
toother.  Where  it  is  possible,  the  agent  would 
like  to  receive  tl\p  lidt  entire.  It  would  greatly 
litssen  his  labor  if  names,  addresses,  accounts, 
&o.,  were  given  explicitly  and  dearly. 

Testimonies  or  FaiENDS. — It  is  by  con- 
trast that  the  preserving  tendency  of  the  im- 


portant testimonies  held  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  brought  more  forcibly  into  view. 
We  have  been  led  to  reflect  upon  this  subject 
by  the  increase  of  crimes  of  various  grades  in 
our  midst 

In  a  collection  of  five  or  six  hundred  chil- 
dren at  the  Hoose  of  Kefuge,  there  is  not  one 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  in  the  prisons,  which  are  now  unoomfort- 
abiy  crowded  with  convicts,  no  Friend  b  found. 
This  speaks  favorably  for  a  community,  the 
morality  of  which  is  respected  by  all,  while  its 
principles  and  testimonies  are  so  little  nnder- 
stood  by  many. 

We  are  ready  to  believe  that  even  some  of 
our  own  members  do  not  duly  value  the  hedge 
which  has  surrounded  them  from  early  child- 
hood. That  this  hedge  is  occasionally  brokea 
down  or  overleaped  by  the  thoughtless  is  no 
proof  of  its  weakness.  The  testimonies  referred 
to,  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  and  aeo> 
ond  eommandments,  and  an  adherence  to  them 
-produces  the  healthful  condition  of  doing  unto 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  If 
this  were  our  abiding  place,  the  sufferings  of 
one  would  meet  with  the  sympathy  of  tlie 
whole,  and  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues  which  expand  our  higher  nature  and 
increase  heavenly  treasure. 

The  direful  effects  of  the  late  war  are  seen 
on  every  hand,  teaching  in  their  aspects  the 
"exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin."  A  war-spirit 
ever  produces  fruit  after  its  kind,  and  this  fruit 
is  scattered  broadcast  over  the  .land,  even  after 
a  national  peace  may  have  been  proclaimed.  In- 
temperance,  the  habit  of  which,  if  not  formed 
upon  the  battle-field,  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
its  depressing  influences,  perhaps  is  the  most 
prolific  source  of  evil.  The  greater  majoritj 
of  those  who  are  now  being  committed  to  the 
penitentiaries  are  returned  soldiers.  What  a 
comment  upon  the  system  which  leads  to  such 
fearful  results  I  Let  not  Friends  falter  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  testimony  against  war  in  all 
its  phases.  By  nipping  every  germ  of  an 
aggressive  disposition  in  ourselves,  we  shall  be 
prepared  by  preeept  and  example  to  encourage 
others  to  dwell  in  love,  and  instead  of  resisUog 
evil,  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  Were  the 
people  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  uphold- 
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'ng  onr  testimony  against  the  "  digtillation  and 
Bale  of  Bpiritaous  liqaora,  and  the  nse  thereof, 
as  a  drink,"  bow  reformatorj  woold  be  the 
mearares,  in  these  partionlars  1  Many  homes 
that  are  now  wretched  and  desolate  would  be 
made  eomfortable  and  happy.  By  the  removal 
of  the  cause  of  their  trouble,  not  a  few  individ- 
uals, instead  of  being  a  burden  to  sooiety,  might 
assume  the  dignity  of  manhood  and  become 
naefnl  members  of  it.  And  again,  by  the 
obaervanoe  of  the  testimony  against  lotteries  of 
any  kind,  the  temptation  would  be  lessened  to 
encourage  the  wideepread  evil,  which  is  assum- 
ing gigantic  power  in  the  insidious  form  of  be- 
nevolent projects.  We  have  observed  with 
gratification  tho  efi'orts  of  a  few  influential  per- 
sons, not  members  of  our  Sooiety,  to  check 
these  fraudulent  measures,  and  we  would  affee- 
tionately  urge  Friends  to  be  watchful,  and  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  testimony  against  lot- 
teries of  any  kind. 


Untysrsai,  SoFFaAQE. — The  result  of  the 
first  experiment  of  Universal  Suffrage,  which 
occurred  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  the  5th  inst., 

^  as  reported  by  the  press,  has  been  satisfactory, 
and  we  are  highly  gratified  that  those  to  whom 
has  been  awarded  a  right  so  long  uojufstly  with- 
held exercised  it  in  a  becoming  manner.  We 
hope  that  the  friends  of  this  class  will  continue 
to  impress  their  minds  with  the  importance  of 
their  position  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them  appear  to  appreciate  their  situa- 
tion, and  feel  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  for  a 
proper  elevation,  that  the  people  of  color  should 
be  circumspect  in  all  their  movements.  We 
want  them  encouraged  to  perform  faithfully 
their  part,  so  that  they  may  possess  and  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  pertain  to 
our  Republic.  The  municipal  authorities  of 
tbe  eity  of  Alexandria  are  disposed  to  contest 

9  the  election,  as  a  military  governor  had  not 
been  appointed  previously  to  it;  but  under  the 
reeonsti notion  bill,  the  right  of  the  colored 
man  to  the  elective  franchise  is  only  a  matter 
of  time. 


Mabrisd,  on  the  7th  of  Second  month,  at  the 
bouse  of  (he  bride's  father,  ia  Obestcr  Toirntbip, 
Delaware  CouDty,  Pa.,  under  the  care  of  Chester 
Honthl;  Merting,  Jakks  F.  Lits,  of  Fbilsdelpbia,  to 
Bacbbl  p.  Wbst. 


DiiD,  on  the  lat  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  at  his 
reaidence,  Baaton,  Washington  Co.,  N.  T.,  Smtb 
BoRDiH,  aged  nrarl;  88  years;  a  meuber  acd  elder 
of  EastoQ  Monthly  Meeting.  His  consistent,  exem- 
plary life  no  doubt  largely  contributed  to  preserve 
bis  physical  and  mental  powers  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree to  the  last,  and  endeared  hia  name  and  memory 
to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  gnr- 
ronnding  hia  pathway  with  Heaven's  choiceat  bleas- 
ioga.  Having  been  ao  peculiarly  bleaaed  in  tbe  oon- 
yx^eX  relation  as  to  be  permitted  to  live  with  tbe 
chosen  companion  of  faia youth  in  anbrolceo  and  on- 
diminished  affection  for  more  than  threescore  years. 
The  teatimony  borne  at  tbe  funeral  t>y  one  who  bad 
known  him  long  and  wellwaa  eepecially  appropriate 
— "Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  ia  peace.'' 

,  on  tbe  2Tth  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  ThohaS 

Lbwis,  aged  77  yeara ;  a  member  of  Plainfield  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Belmont  Co.,  O. 

,  00  the  28th   of  First   month,  at  Normal, 

near  Bloomington,  McLean  Co.,  Til.,  Rachel,  relict  ot 
tbe  late  William  Brown,  of  Tazewell  Co.,  III.,  for- 
merly of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in  her  Slat  year. 

,  on  tbe  21at  of  Second  month,  1867,  at  tbe 

reaidence  of  hia  pxrenta,  Emily  and  Josiah  Wright, 
near  Springboro,  0  ,  Eowakd  Wbiobt,  in  tbe  18th 
year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  evening  of  First  month  25th,  1867,  in 

Ledyard,  Gaynga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Cobmimos  WiiKa,  aged 
89  years,  9  montha  and  25  days.  For  more  than  a 
half  century  friend  Weeks  waa  a  resident  of  tbe  old 
town  of  Scipio.  He  waa  for  many  years  a  highly 
esteemed  member  of  tbe  Society  of  Friends.  For  in- 
dustry and  integrity  be  stood  pre-eminent.  Faithfal 
in  the  performance  of  every  duty  which  devolved 
upon  him,  bis  life  was  an  excellent  model  for  other* 
to  imitate.  Strictly  temperate  in  bis  habits,  be  was 
remarkably  exempt,  even  in  his  latter  yeare,  from 
disease  and  the  itfirmttiea  of  age.  Gradually  and 
calmly,  pracefnlly  and  reaignediy,  be  yielded  up  his 
breath.  Hia  work  waa  well  done  ;  and  hia  memory 
will  be  fondly  revered  and  cberiibed  by  those  wha 
knew  him  best. 

,  on  tbe  29tb  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  at  her 

residence  in  Ledyard,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  T.,  Makt,  wife 
of  Benjamin  Batty,  in  tbe  T2d  year  of  her  age ;  a 
worthy  elder  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

— — ,on  the  28th  of  Second  month,  1867,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Habtba  DiOKiMSON,  in  her  83d  year. 

,  on   Second' day,  the  4th  of  Third   month, 

Mablon  Bctts,  in  his  72d  year;  a  member  of  Wil- 
mington Monthly  Meeting,  Del. 

,  on  tbe  6tb  of  Third  month,  Hssbt  Babtbam, 

son  of  Charles  K.  and  Annie  B.  Gano,  and  grandson 
of  Henry  W.  Bartram,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  aged  11 
months. 

,  on  tbe  6th  of  Third  month,  in  Ridley  Town- 
ship, Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Jacob  Pabbt,  aged  72  years. 

,  on  Sixth-day,  the  8th  of  Third  month,  at 

Oermantown,  P«.,Raohsl  H.,  widow  of  Wm.  Jones, 
late  of  Gulf  Milla,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  in  her  74th 
year ;  a  member  of  tbe  Monthly  MeeUng  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  lOtb  of  Third  montb,  Joshda  Loxo- 

STBBTH,  son  of  the  late  Richard  Price,  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  his  47th  jear. 

Friends'  Fuel  Association  for  the  Poor  will  meet 

this  (Seventh-day)  evening.  Third  month  16th,  at  4 
o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Jos.  M.  Tbdmah,  CUrh, 
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INfOBMATIOM    WANTED. 

The  addr*«B  of  SaperintendFati  of  "Fint-daj 
SebooU  "  amoDgfat  Friends  (particularly  within  the 
eompiss  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting)  is  reqaest- 
ed.  Addreds  "  rirat-day  School,"  care  of  144  N. 
7Ui  St.,  Philada. 

Friends'  Atsoeialion  for  the  Aid  and  Bleration  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  at  Oreen  St.  Heetinfr-Honae, 
•a  Fourlh-day  evening,  Third  month  20tb,  promptly 
•t  8  o'clock.    All  interested  are  iovited. 

J.  M.  ELMS,  \ 

Amni  Coopcb,     ) 


■  CUrltM. 


The  EreeotiTe  Committee  of  *<  Friends'  Pablica- 
tloD  A^gociation  "  will  meet  at  Race  Street  Monthly 
Meeting  Room,  on  Sixth- day  afternoon,  Third  month 
22d.  Ltdia  H.  Hali,, 

CUrk  ofCommittet, 


friends'    BOOIitL    LTCETIM. 

Abntract  of  a  Lecture  on  "  The  Education  of 
Qirh,"  delivered  on  the  12«A  of  Second 
month,  18i7,  6y  Wm.  Henry  Farquhar. 
After  some  prefatory  remarks  upon  the 
object  of  lectures,  urging  the  duty  of  expres- 
BiDg,  in  simple  phrdse,  the  earnest  convictions 
which  have  taken  root  in  the  speaker's  mind 
from  the  experience  and  reflection  of  his  own 
life,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  state — that  in 
taking  for  his  subject "  The  Educf  tion  of  Girls," 
it  was  not  proposed  to  keep  bis  audience  in  the 
sohool-room.  Although  that  was  the  place 
where  the  greater  part  of  his  octive  life  had 
been  spent,  he  was  never  able  to  feel,  while  at 
work  there,  that  tfaej  were  renlizing  the  true 
idea  of  education.  The  plan  pursued,  which 
included  the  ordinary  elementary,  scientific, 
and  linguistic  instruction,  always  seemed  to  be 
extremely  imperfect.  There  was  so  much  left 
out,  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  was  felt  to 
require,  that  an  abiding  impreraion  of  dissat- 
isfBOtion,  a  want  of  something  broader^  deeper, 
and  better,  was  continually  experienced. 

Adam  Smith  (an  authority  always  worth  lis- 
tening to)  tells  us  that  "  it  is  a  law  of  educa- 
tional progress, — that  its  impulse  and  stimulus 
come  from  without.  Hence  writers  on  political 
economy  expressly  'except  education  from  the 
operation  of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. For  the  demand,  in  thia  case,  must  be 
awakened  by  external  influences  and  ageccieB." 
This  view  was  amply  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  lecturer  in  organizing-  a  system  of 
ptiblie  schools  among  a  people  not  accustomed 
to  the  iui^titution.  The  power  required  to  in- 
troduoe  knowledge  into  minds  darkened  by 
densest  ignorance,  must  indeed  come  from  a 
source  without  the  subjects  of  it;  as,  in  the 
physical  world,  darkness  is  dispelled  by  lijibt 
from  above;  and  not  by  internal  fermentation 
among  the  particles  of  the  dark  body. 

From  thii;  principle  it  follows,  that  any 
radical  improvement  in  schools  most  be  from 


the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men  and 
women,  and  be  preceded  by  the  spread  of  more 
enlightened  views  in  the  community.  Of 
course  this  growing  illumination  comes  op 
largely  from  improvements  in  the  schools;  tb« 
action  is  reciprocal.  But  it  is  imposi^ible  to 
raise  school  instruction  to  its  proper  standard 
until  the  community  becomes  aware  of  what  is 
really  included  in  the  vast  idea. 

The  lecturer  assumed  that  the  tmr  ides  of 
edncatiou  was  now.  admitted,  at  least  in 
theory :  namely,  that  it  consists  in  the  full  de- 
velopment of  each  power  of  our  nature,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  impressed  on  it  by 
the  Maker's  hand,  and  with  the  object  of  ena- 
bling each  to  fulfil  His  design  in  so  oonstitating 
it. 

In  applying  this  idea  to  the  present  subject, 
two  inquiries  presented:  What  the  young  being 
is  ?     And  what  we  want  to  make  of  her  ? 

The  solution  of  these  two  questions  must 
be  sought  in  two  ways;  one  being  the  histo- 
rical, the  other  the  scientific  method.  Great 
difficulties  arise  in  exploring  the  former  way. 
There  is  no  comprehensive  history  of  woman — 
it  is  yet  to  be  written.  We  have  biographies, 
more  or  less  reliable,  of  remarkable  specimens 
of  the  sex,  in  varions  ages  of  the  world,  but 
these  iodiridual  histories  serve  to  bewilder  as 
much  as  to  enlighten  us.  Semiramie,  Cleopa- 
tra and  Elisabeth,  Deborah,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and 
Pocahontas,  possess  such  exceptional  characters, 
that  the  acc<junt8  we  have  of  their  lives  give 
us  very  little  insight  into  the  real  condition  of 
the  sex,  in  their  respective  eras,  or  into  the 
gradations  by  which  this  half  of  the  race  has 
ascended  from  its  original  inferior  position. 
Yet,  that  progressive  elevation,  that  ever- 
changing  and  steadily  rising  position  of  one- 
half  of  the  human  race,  in  its  relation  to  the 
other  half,  is  the  mo3t  remarkable  fact  in  his- 
tory. 

[After  relating  some  familiar  facts,  showing 
the  degraded  condition  of  the  female  sex  in 
former  ages  and  in  barbarous  countries,  the 
lecturer  proceeded.] 

Still  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  from  the 
earliest  ages  we  may  catch  gleams,  shining  out 
through  the  darkness,  brightly  pointing  to  a 
nature  and  destiny  for  woman,  which,  in  these 
latter  days,  and  among  the  most  favored  na- 
tions, are  juat  beginning  to  be  realized. 
Amongst  these  better  prophetic  intimations 
stands  first  and  most  conspicuous  that  simple 
but  sublime  statement,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis:  "  Male  and  female  created  He  them." 
Mark  the  full  meaning  and  force  of  that  truly 
inspired  passage.  Never  was  a  clearer  state- 
ment given  of  the  Creator's  work,  never  a  fuller 
pledge  and  token  of  His  high  design.  It 
stands  the  strongest  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
two  most  important  doctrines  in  our  pireaent  ar- 
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gvmeBt.  These  are,  tbe  perfect  equaliljf  and 
eJaolute  dittinetneu  of  the  two  balTes  of  the 
oompoand  being.  "So  God  created  man  io 
hit  own  inuiee:  male  and  female  oreated  He 
them." 

It  was  all  right  in  the  begioniog.  Bat  it 
has  pleased  ProTidence  so  to  oonstitnte  Hia 
world,  that  it  tnuat  struggle  upwards,  through 
long  periods,  and  many  painful  experiences, 
before  attaining  the  perfect  type,  that  was 
I  ihtdowed  forth  in  the  beginning.  Researches 
into  the  great  Stone-book,  where  lie  petrified 
the  leaves  of  the  eartH's  early  Ijistory,  disoover 
to  the  inquirer,  scattered  through  the  vast 
series  by  which  living  things  have  ascended 
into  higher  forms  of  being,  evident  types  of 
the  superior  organisms  to  come. 

AsGoeth^  expresses  the  idea,  "Nature  then 
appears  to  ns  in  the  form  of  a  sybil,  who  has 
beforehand  -laid  down  a  testimony  of  what 
bad  been  determined  from  eternity,  and  was 
Dot  to  be  realised  till  late  in  time." 

So,  in  the  fragmentary  hiatory  of  woman's 
progress,  we  may  oatoh  glimpses  of  the  future 
elevation'  designed  for  her. 

Having  referred  discursively  to  some  of  the 
steps  in  woman'a  progress  toward  the  position 
tbe  was  meant  to  ooenpy,  tbe  natural  inquiry 
next  presents, — how  near  has  she  approached 
to  it?  Is  it  at  length  attained  ?  So  rapid  and 
decided  have  those  steps  of  progress  been,  it  is 
snppoeed  by  many  that  women  have  quite 
risen  above  tbe  position  of  inferiority  to  which 
lav  and  custom  so  long  confined  them,  and  at- 
ttined  the  equality  designed  in  the  beginning. 
What  is  the  actual  situation  in  this  respect  ? 

[Various  proofs  were  here  alleged,  going  to 
show  the  actual  inequality; — as  the  national 
example,  exhibited  in  the  refusal  of  Congress 
to  give  equal  salaries  to  the  female  government 
emploj£s,  though  doing  the  same  work  as  men, 
and  doing  it  as  well ;  the  inequality  in  the 
salaries  of  female  teachers  ;  the  inferior  status 
of  the  Philadelphia  Female  High  School,  &o. 
&o.] 

It  would  be  very  easy,  though  quite  unneoes- 
•ary,  to  multiply  the  proofs  establishing  the 
aetoal  existing  inequality  in  tbe  condition  of 
the  sezea.  While  this  lasts,  the  relation  can- 
not be  permanent.  It  must  go  on,  as  it  has 
f  been  doing  ever  since  the  time  of  Eve,  to  change. 
Enttre  umfonniiy  to  the  full  design  of  the 
Creator  is  .absolutely  necessary,  before  any 
thiog  can  stand  on  an  immutable  foundation. 
Bow,  then,  is  it  to  be  brought  about  X  Obvi- 
ously in  the  only  way  that  such  conformity  has 
ever  been  attained  :  by  leaving  free  to  develop 
*11  the  natural  powers  and  oapaoities  of  the 
female  character.  Perfect  freedom  to  develop, 
and  wise  assistance  in  the  proeess,  that  is,  proper 
edncation,  are  the  essential  matters. 

Without  fear,  then,  let  us,  metaphorioally 


speaking,  fling  the  women  into  free  space,  and 
see  what  will  become  of  them.  Whatever 
they  ultimately  find  to  be  in  accordance  with 
their  own  nature  and  capacities  must  be  the 
right  thing  for  them.  That  muoh  talked  of 
mythical  sphere  of  woman  can  be  compassed 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  leaving  her  field  and 
opportunity  to  seek,  and  by  experience  attain. 

But  it  will  be  said  by  some,  that  there  is  great 
danger  in  allowing  too  much  freedom  to  women. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  women  are  more 
inclined  to  go  to  extremes  than  men.  Possibly 
they  are.  Yet  must  it  be  always  safe  to  let 
the  faculties  unfold  harmoniously,  according  to 
the  plan  marked  out  by  Him  who  gave  them. 
To  doubt  of  this  appears  like  atheism. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  men,  by  the 
eoarse  temptation  that  impels  strength  to  show 
its  power,  have  always  been  inclined  to  inter- 
fere in  determining  questions  which  belong 
much  more  properly  to  women.  .A^n  interesting 
instance  of  this  disposition  was  shown  in  the 
affair  of  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
late  war.  Masculine  medical  exclusiveness, 
and  masculine  delusions  on  the  question  of  pro- 
priety, did  their  best  to  alarm  sensitive  feminine 
delicacy,  and  to  banish  those  gentle  mioisters  of 
mercy  from  the  hospitals.  Fortunately  for  the 
poor  sufferers,  woman's  tenderness  and  common 
sense  were  too  strong  for  the  success  of  the 
attempt.  And  the  brightest  feature  that 
marked  that  long,  terrible  agony,  was  seen  in 
the  noble  deeds  of  tbe  American  followers  of 
Florence  Nigbtiogale. 

Men  may  offer  counsel ;  but  the  idea  of  their 
dictating  to  women,  in  these  questions  of  deli- 
cacy and  propriety,  is  simply  preposterous. 

Yes  ;  woman  is  constitated  the  equal  of  man, 
bat  not  the  equivalent.  Her  distinctDesa  and 
difference  are  as  certain  as  her  equality.  "  Male 
and  female  oreated  He  them." 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  determine  the  line 
that  separates  tbe  distinct  spheres  of  man  and 
woman.  That  were  a  difficult  task,  blended  as 
they  are. 

"  Tet,  tbongb  the  colors  soflea  and  unite" 

A  tboasaad  ways ;— is  there  no  black  and  white  7  " 

The  line  is  one  which  will  be  found  and  re  < 
speoted,  rarher  by  woman's  instinct,  than  bj 
man's  reason.  Now  and  then  a  woman  will 
cross  the  line,  and  invade  her  neighbor's  prov- 
ince; but  her  whole  peculiar  character  forbids 
tbe  fear  of  any  persistent  invasion.  The  dis- 
tinction is  too  radical  for  that 

[The  lecturer  here  detailed  his  experience 
as  a  teacher  of  girls,  which  had  brought  him 
to  discern  and  acknowledge  thtf  intellectual  dif- 
ference of  tbe  sexes;  but  he  declined  to  esti- 
mate their  comparative  excellence,  as  mathema- 
ticians never  make  an  equation  of  tacommeos- 
vrable  qitantitiet.'] 

[On  tbe  question  of  giving  to  women  th« 
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right  to  Tote,  it  was  nrged,]  that  men  could  not 
maintain  their  refusal  to  confer  this  privilege, 
by  the  considerations  of  logic.  Other  and 
stranger  considerations  stand  in  the  waj.  The 
exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  accord  with  that  peculiar,  distinct, 
feminine  nature,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  des 
tiued  to  unfold  in  a  very  different  direction,  and 
to  aim  at  a  higher  mark. 

Many  wise  and  good  men,  perceiving  the  bene- 
ficial nature  of  female  iofluenee  on  society 
hitherto,  have  been  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  the  sex  were  yet  designed  to  be  the  great 
reformers  of  the  world.  Now,  if  woman's  in- 
fluence is  to  stand  pre  eminent  in  the  happier 
future,  it  mnst  obviously  bo  from  the  more 
perfect  performance  of  the  work  she  has  hith- 
erto done  80  well.  What  are  the  elements  of 
that  work?  By  what  means  acoomplit<bed ? 
To  obtain  a  clear  perception  of  the  way  it  was 
done,  we  only  need  to  remind  oareelves  that  we 
combine  two  natures  :  the  one  which  allies  us 
to  the  beasts  that  perish ;  the  other,  by  which 
we  are  brought  near  to  the  angels,  and  crowned 
with  glory  and  honor.  The  history  of  oivilisa- 
tion — that  is,  of  man's  real  progress — is  simply 
the  straggle  of  man's  higher  nature  to  subdue 
the  lower.  While  the  animal  and  selfish  por- 
tion was  strongly  in  the  ascendant,  while  the 
physical  world  was  being  subdued,  womkn  ne- 
cessarily played  a  very  secondary  part  So  soon 
as  "  the  superior  or  moral  sentiments"  became 
a  decided  power,  the  being  whose  excellence 
consists  in  their  activity  began  to  rise  to  ber 
place.  Then  gontleacss  was  found  to  be  a 
stronger  power  than  violence;  faith,  than 
reason  j  reverence,  than  self-exalting ;  love, 
than  strength  and  courage.  Now,  it  is  ex- 
actly in  all  those  higher  attributes  that  woman's 
genuine  excellence  consists.  Disclaiming  wholly 
the  laoguage  of  sentimental  gallantry,  it  is 
stating  only  a  simple  fact,  established  by  his- 
tory, aa-'l  founded  in  mental  Bsieoce,  to  declare 
that  gentleness,  faith,  ideality,  with  all  its  re- 
fining influences,  reverence  and  love,  are  es- 
sentially feminine  qualities ;  and  their  contrast- 
ed atlribates  are  masouline.  It  was  by  excelling 
in  those  virtues,  that  woman  became  a  power  in 
the  world;  it  must  be  by  continued  cultivation 
of  them  she  is  to  grow  in  useful  influence. 

[The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
Mtual  course  pursued  in  the  present  system  of 
female  instruction ;  selecting,  for  example,  Yas- 
sar  College.  After  mentioning  the  deep  interest 
he  had  felt  in  watching  the  organization  of  that 
institution,  and  eulogizing  the  arrangements  for 
the  health,  comfort,  and  physical  culture  of 
the  pupils,  ho  expressed  his  disappointment  at 
finding  the  old  college  curriculum  adopted  for 
the  system  of  instruction,  and  the  study  of  the 
classics  regarded  as  the  best  means  for  seouring 
mental  ducipUne.'] 


Not  doubting  that  girls  can  stndy  Latin  an^ 
Greek  quite  as  well  aa  bo^s,  the  question  raenm, 
what  do  they  gain  in  return  for  the  large 
amount  of  time  and  labor  required  to  learn  those 
languages  ?  Are  their  minds  thus  furnished 
with  materials  for  thought  or  with  informatioD 
of  practical  value  ?  Are  they  filled  with  high 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  in  being  kept 
for  years  in  close  communication  with  those  old 
Pagan  writers?  Very  little  that  tends  to  ele- 
vate the  female  character  can  be  gathered 
there. 

But  these  studies  are  recommended  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipfive,  a  sort  of  intelleotaal 
gymnastics.  In  the  case  of  bodily  gymnaBtios, 
the  attempt  is  not  made  to  strengthen  one  set  of 
musoles  by  putting  into  action  quite  a  different 
set.  In  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  al- 
though several  faculties  are  called  iooidentally 
into  operation,  it  is  the  one  faouly  of  language 
which  is  primarily  and  directly  trained.  Aq  im- 
portant faculty  certainly ;  yet  not  the  most 
important  to  develop  and  cultivate.  It  is  still 
more. important  to  learn  to  think. 

And  even  for  the  thorough  culture  of  the 
one  faculty  of  lan<;aage,  there  is  good  ground 
for  denying  that  Greek  and  Latin,  though  bril- 
liant examples  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
poirer  of  expression  may  be  polished,  have  any 
exclusive  or  paramount  olum  to  study.  Oar 
mother  tongue  is,  in  structure  and  spirit,  more 
Saxon  than  Latin ;  aa  the  best  points  of  our 
national  character,  sturdy  integrity,  reverence  ■ 
for  humanity,  and  especially  respect  for  womsa, 
come  to  us  by  our  desoent  from  the  Northern, 
not  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe. 

Further,  in  regard  to  "  mental  discipline,"  it 
was  suggested  that  the  same  blunder  was 
sometimes  made  as  that  which  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  mischief  in  the  case  of 
moral  discipline  :  namely,  that  occasiont  should 
be  tougkt  for  making  the  young  "  bear  the 
cross,"  for  teaching  them  "  to  surrender  their 
wills,"  as  a  preparation  for  life;  just  as  if,  io 
the  real  life  before  them,  there  were  not  sure 
to  be  abundant  lessons  of  that  nature ;  yokes 
enough  to  bear,  without  contriving  artificial 
ones.  So,  for  mental  discipline,  the  problems 
of  existence,  the  great  art  of  living,  (or  science, 
as  it  well  deserves  to  be  called,)  will  famish 
the  best  lessons. 

As  it  is  surely  better  to  learn  ten  new  ideas 
than  ten  words  for  the  same  old  idea,  the  pro- 
gressive sciences,  botany,  natural  history,  geolo- 
gy, chemistry,  physiology,  natural  philosophy, 
are  better  exercises  than  the  classics. 

An  exhaustive  examination  of  this  subject 
may  be  found  in  Herbert  Spencer's  work  oa 
education.  It  is  bis  conclusion,  that  "  fbr 
every  purpose  of  exercising  and  disciplining  the 
judgment  and  the  moral  and  religious  feelings, 
science  ranks  £ar  before  the  oiaeait^"    "  These 
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may  b«  studied,  be  taja,  "  bj  way  of  oraament; 
but  as  their  benefit  can  apply  only  to  the  leisure 
part  of  life,  so  should  their  study  ooeupy  only 
the  leisure  part  of  education." 

When  all  is  done  at  oar  schools,  for  the  train- 
iag  of  the  physioal  powers,  the  culture  of  the 
iatellectual  faoulties,  and  for  mental  diseipline, 
by  a  eurrioulum  adapted  to  the  inherent  na- 
tai«  of  those  faoulties,  and  the  design  of  the 
Creator  in  bestowing  them,  has  the  problem  of 
feoiale  education  found  its  solution  7  Far,  very 
&r  from  it.  The  domain  of  the  emotional 
part  of  the  feelings  is  only  just  touched. 
Wide  and  deep  as  is  their  influence  in  the 
worli  for  happiaesa  or  misery,  susceptible  as 
they  are  of  development  and  culture,  they  surely 
eiaim  a  degree  of  ooosideration  beyond  what 
they  have  jet  received, — most  especially  in  the 
adaeation  of  girls. 

If  the  introdoction  of  music  into  our  schools 


century  has  witnessed  the  full  development  of 
her  character  and  influenoe.  Her  relative 
position  is  not  likely  always  to  continue  the 
same  as  now.  No  revolutionary  war  will  be  re- 
quired to  secure  all  the  indepeodence  her  hap- 
piness demands.  [Some  lines  were  here  read 
from  Tennyson's  "Princess,"  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  true  prophecy.] 

A  much  wider  and  more  diversified  field  of 
employment  will  be  opened,  adapted  to  her 
measure  of  bodily  strength  and  her  quick  per- 
ceptive intellect.  But  these  will  lead  to  no 
jostling  wilh  men  in  the  pursuit  of  business. 
Her  inborn  love  of  home  will  ever  be  a  con- 
trolling principle  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
life. 

She  will  be  eminent  as  a  teacher.  She  will 
be  (it  was  thought)  a  physician — perhaps  the 
physician  of  the  future.  She  will  be  in  word 
and  life  a  preacher;  her  quicker  intuitions  and 


b  deemed  inexpedient,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  i  more  spiritual  nature  will  have  the  wider  field, 
that  a  substitute,  to  some  extent,  may  be  found  and  bear  the  richer  fruit.  She  will  be  nearest 
in  the  kindred  influences  of  poetry,  whoee  [  Ood,  for  she  is  fullest  of  purity  and  love ;  "  and 
atndy  should  form  part  of  every  woman's  ■  they  that  dwell  in  love,  dwell  in  God,  and  God 
ealtore.  in  them."    Man  will  journey  forward  also,  ap- 

*  *  In  glancing  over  the  wide  field  so- !  preciating  his  companion  more  and  more  as 
looted  for  the  evening's  meditation,  nothing  has  they  tread  together  the  onward  and  upward 
beea  said  about  certain  matters  which  usually  j  road ;  and  feeling  that,  next  to  reverenoa  to 
oeonpy  a  large  spaee  in  essays  oq  the  proper ;  God,  respect  for  woman  is  the  best  sentiment  of 


bringing  up  of  giils.     Beferenoe  was  bad  to ' 
the  well-meant  but  rather  ineffective  measures  I 
recommended  for  repressing  those  foibles  to 
which  the  sex  is  supposed  to  be  particularly 


his  heart. 

At  the  conclusion  oF  the  lecture  some  com- 
ments were  made  by  those  present,  in  which 
the  idea  was  maintained  that  the  education  of 


prone:  such  as  novel-reading,  devotion  to  dress   the  sexes  should  be  in  all  respects  equal,  and 
aad  &shion,  and  frivolity  in  general.     It  was  ■  that  no  partial  culture  would  meet  the  require 


suggested  that  the-  tendency  had  been  to  turn 
moral  education  into  "  a  circumlocution  office," 
and  show  "  how  not  to  do  it."    Long  enough  : 
has  the  world,  espeeially  the  world  of  youth, 
groaned  under  testimoaies  offaintt  error.  Would  ! 
it  not  be  better  to  stop  soolding,  and  rely  upon  ' 
impressing   the  loveliness   of  potitive  goodf 
Faoe  the  light  1  and  turn  the  ohildren's  eyes 
in  that  direetioo. 

In  regard  to  novel-reading,  the  so^estion 
vsa  made,  that  girls  who  were  fond  of  that  sort 
of  literature  should  agree  to  a  proposition  like 
this :  for  every  work  of  fiction  they  read,  there 
abonld  be  at  least  three  books  of  solid  character 
penned. 

It  WW  oontended  too  that  dress  was  a  very 
lefiainginstitntion — a  civilising  agent.  And  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  when  this  truth  was 
properly  appreciated,  the  dear  women  would, 
perhaps,  come  to  indulge  their  fondness  for  it 
in  a  lees  expenaive  and  more  sensible  and  es- 
tbetie  fashion. 

[The  lecturer  oonelnded  with  some  remarks 
vpon  the  future  of  women.] 

From  reason  and  ezperienee  of  past  history, 
«•  eome  to  the  oonclusioD,  that  it  is  unphilo- 
■«opliiQal  taaifposethntthda  panionbur  10th 


meats  of  woman's  high  calling.  The  great  bane 
of  female  education  is  the  idea  that  it  should 
be  directed  to  make  women  attractive,  the  pre- 
fereooe  being  given  to  music  and  kindred  orna- 
mental pursuits,  at  the  expense  of  those  substan- 
tial, linguistic,  mathematical  and  scientific 
stadias  which  have  been  selected  for  young  men 
as  the  jesult  of  long  experience,  to  develop  the 
intellect,  improve  the  memory,  and  evoke  the 
power  of  classifying  and  expressing  thought. 


THI  BBOOKLST. 

Tfas  fallowing  Itttle  Poera  was  written  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Orant,  who  died  of  consamption  at  tiie  age  of 
nineteen. 

Sweet  brooklet,  ever  gltdiDg, 
Now  high  the  mooDtaia  riding, 
The  looe  vale  now  dividiag, 

Whither  away  t 

"  With  pilgrim  coarse  I  flow, 
Or  in  BQmmer's  scorching  glow, 
Or  o'er  moonless  wastes  of  snow, 

Nor  stop  nor  stay. 

'  For  0,  by  high  behest, 
To  A  bright  abode  of  rest 
la  my  parent  Ocean's  breast, 

I  baste  away  t* 
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Ifiiny  •  d<irk  morass, 
Many  a  era  gey  mass 
Thy  feeble  force  must  paea ; 

Ye',  yet  delay  I 
"  Thoaftb  the  rnnriih  be  dire  and  deep, 
Though  the  CMg  be  stern  aod  steep, 
Od,  on,  my  course  mnst  sweep, 

I  may  not  stay  I 
"  For  O,  be  It  east  or  west. 
To  a  home  of  glorious  rest 
la  the  bright  sea's  boundless  breast, 

I  baete  away  I" 
The  warbling  bowers  beside  (hee, 
The  laughing  flowers  thnt  hide  thee. 
With  soft  accord  they  chide  ihee; 

Sweet  brooklet,  stay ) 
"  I  taste  of  the  fragrant  flowers. 
I  respoLd  to  the  wai  bling  bowery, 
Aod  sweetly  thrycbarm  the  hours 

Of  my  winding  way; 
"  But  ceaseless  still  in  quest 
Of  that  everlasting  ret 
In  my  parent's  bouadl'-es  breast, 

I  haste  away !" 
Knomett  thoa  (bat  dread  abyss  7 
It  it  a  scea»  of  bliss  7 
Ah,  rather  cling  to  this  ; 

Sweet  brooklet,  at*y  I 
"  Oh  I  who  shall  6lly  tell 
What  wond(;r8  there  may  dwell? 
That  world  of  mystery  wall 

Might  strike  dismay ; 
"  Bnt  1  know  't'S  my  Parenfi  breast ; 
There  held,  I  most  needs  be  blest ; 
And  with  Joy  to  that  promised  rest 

I  baste  away  I" 
■  »•>  ■ 

Jjefter/rom  one  of  the  Teachers  nent  by  Friends 
Association  /or  the  Aid  and  Hievation  of  the 
Freedmen. 

LcBSBCBa,  Vjl.,  2d  month  lOth,  1867. 
To  L.  J.  R. 
Dear  Frumd. — It  is  a  mooth  sinoe  I  retaroed 
to  my  post  of  duty,  somewhat  refreEhed,  both 
in  miod  and  body,  by  my  trip  home.  I  had 
juBt  begun  to  feel  a  little  at  home,  in  Leesbnrg, 
when  I  received  intelligenoe  to  the  efieet  that 
I  oottld  not  be  aocommodated  with  l>oard  at 
'a  any  longer,  aa  they  were  goiuf;  to 
break  up  housekeeping,  in  a  week  or  so.  What 
was  to  become  of  me?  I  knew  of  but  two  fami- 
Hea  who  would  be  likely  to  take  me :  to  those 
I  immediately  made  applioation,  bat  with  no 
suoeess,— they  had  no  plaoe.  Thoa  matters 
rested,  until  Sixth-day  afternoon,  when  8.  L. 
Steer  came  and  took  me  home  with  him  to 
Waterford,  where  I  remained  till  Seoond  day 
momiDg,  enjoying  myself  with  his  pleasant  and 
kind  family  ;  then  he  brought  me  to  Leesbnrg 
Ib  time  for  school,  where  he  spent  some  time  in 
trying  to  seonre  a  home  for  me,  but  was  not 
•nooessfol.  Somehow  I  did  not  fail  heart;  never 
once  did  I  feel  like  packing  np  and  going 
home.  This  I  knew,  there  was  yet  one  earthly 
DKsans  left  untried  j  the  one  that  has  never  yet 
/ailed  wbca  etlled  opon — the  eolorod  people. 


I  felt  assured  they  would  do  all  in  their  powor 
to  help  me;  but  were  they  able  to  fomish  vt 
with  all  I  should  need  ?  That  was  the  qaet- 
tion.  I  could  but  try ;  so  that  evening  was  the 
time  for  their  regular  Monthly  Meeting  for 
school  purposes.  Capt.  Smith  and  I  met  them. 
Captain  made  known  my  needs,  and  directly  oiH 
man  arose  and  said,  "  Miss,  yon  are  welcome  to 
the  best  I  have  if  yon  would  think  it  is  good 
enough."  Then  another  and  another, — all  offer- 
ing their  best.  It  was  really  touching  to  hetr 
some  say,  "Oh,  Miss,  how  glad  I  would  be  to 
have  yon  with  me  :  it  would  pleaise  me  mighif 
well."  So,  after  thanking  them  heartily  for 
the  proffers  of  their  hospitality,  and  making  a 
seleetionof  theone  which  I  thought  would  bestao- 
commodate  me,  and  transacting  some  other  liitla 
matters  of  business,  we  left.  The  next  day,  after 
school  was  out,  I  started  on  an  exploring  expe* 
dition.  I  went  to  the  place  which  was  to  be  my 
future  home ;  found  I  could  have  a  room  to  my- 
self, with  bed  and  bed-clothes,  a  stove,  ohain, 
table,  and  stand,  wood  and  light  furnished,  tad 
my  meals  also  furnished,  for  four  dolla 
a  week.  They  would  not  fix  any  priee,  bnt 
Mt  it  all  Co  me.  I  thought  that  wonld 
be  about  right;  they  are  very  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  me.  One  thing  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention,  jny  beautiful  sunlit  window,  nor  my 
pretty  pure  white  primrose  and  B(^a^let  gera- 
nium, which  I  bought  at  the  gardener's  yester- 
day,— and  here  I  am. 

The  people  with  whom  I  board  are  nice  and 
respectable.  Many  little  things  they  have  whieh 
denote  refined  taste :  most  of  them  are  old  to  be 
sure.  I  noticed  the  sheets  on  my  bed  were 
darned  and  mended  beautifully;  not  only  eaie- 
fully)  but  beautifully, — ^just  like  mother  mends 
things ;  also  the  carpet,  which  consists  of  four 
different  patterns,  so  worn  that  yon  can  scarcely 
tell  what  the  original  was.  There  is  a  large 
sized  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  framed, 
and  hung  np,  with  the  Emancipation  proc- 
lamation printed  nnderneath.,  with  Grant^ 
Meade,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan. — one  in  each 
corner.  This  hangs  right  over  my  little  table 
where  I  eat  my  meals ;  so  thee  sees  I  dine  with 
illnstriona  company.  So  now,  dear  fiteod,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  told  thee  all  about  my  new  home, 
and  have  filled  a  sheet  without  saying  a  word 
about  my  school.  I  have  lost  some  of  my  old 
scholars,  and  have  a  good  many  new  ones.  I 
will  write  to  thee  soon  again,  and  make  my 
sehool  the  subject  of  remark.  I  expect  to  go  to 
Quarterly  Meeting  next  week,  at  Waterford.  I 
will  tell  thee  about  it  when  I  next  write.  Love 
to  all 

Tby  Friend,  *      G.  Thomas. 


"  A  finished  lifia— a  life  whioh  has  made  the 
most  of  all  the  materials  granted  to  it,aad 
tlitwigit  wliieli,  be  its  web  iuk.  or  boght^  its 
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SI 


pattero,  olear  or  oloudy,  oan  bo  traced  plainly 
the  hand  of  the  great  Deaigoer;  surely  this  is 
worth  living  for." 


Vor  Vriandf*  latslligaiiaar, 

KKVIEW   or  THE   WBATHER,  M. 

BBCOND   MOHTH. 

1866.  186T. 


EUin  during  Bome  portion  of 
the  31  hoars,  -.... 

Baia  ail  or  aearly  all  day,. 

Saow,  iaclalias  very  sligbt 
fall! , 

Cloa-ly,  arltb  >at  storing,.. 

Cleatriaa  ordiaariljr  aecepCed 


TSMPa&aTVBB,  sani,  DBATaa, 
ae. 

Mean  temperature  of  2nd 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  duriag  month 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

Bain  dariog  the  month 

Deaths  daring 'the  month, 
being  for  4  carrent  areeks 
for  each  year...;.......... 


2  days. 

4    " 

2    « 

4    " 

16     " 


28     " 


1866. 


deg. 


3^14 

60.50 
T.OO     " 
6.61  in. 


1148 


6  day. 
4     '« 

3     " 

1     u 

8     " 


28     " 


1867. 


40.21  deg. 
55.00     " 
17.00     " 
2.89  in. 


1056 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  2nd 
month  for  the  pa^t  tevsnty-dght  years 

Highest  me^a  of  do.  daring  that  entire 
period,  1857 c 

lioveat    do.  do.       1815,  1836,  1828 

VALb  TIMPaaATOaM. 

■«aa  temperature  of  the  three  Winter 

mos.  of  I86S  and  1866 

Meao        do  do         do 

■ontha  of  1866  and  1867 
ATarsge  of  the  Winter  temperature  for 

the  past  Mtvmtif-tiven  yrars. 
Highest  Winter  mean  occurring  daring 

that  entire  period,  1850,  '51. 
Loirest        do.        do.  do. 

1«14,  '15,  and  1835,  '36 


30.67  deg. 

41.03     " 
24.00     « 


do 


33.68  deg. 


33.24 


31.66     " 
38.33     " 


26.66     « 


ooKPAaisoi  or  aanc. 

1866.  1867. 

First  month I  3.14  inch  I  1.70  inch. 

Second  month |  6.61     "     |  2.89    <• 

The  Abore  exhibit  discloses  the  fact  of  a  very  high 
temperature  for  the  month  just  closed ;  so  nearly 
anprecedentfed  that  we  find  only  two  years  equal  to 
it  ia  onr  records,  running  bacic  to  17901  rit.  :«1SS1, 
41  degrees,  and  1857,  41.03  degrees. 

Notwithstanding  the  steady  continued  cold  otFirtl 
month,  wt  find  the  mean  temptratnre  for  the  vtinltr 
to  hare  exceeded  the  arerage  by  tao  degrtet,  while 
the  quantity  of  rain  thus  far  the  present  year  is  len 
than  half  for  the  same  period  last  year.  It  may  be 
remembered,  however,  that  more  rain  had  fallen 
taring  the  ««eon<f  month  of  last  year  than  for  any 
MrrAponding  month  on  record  at  the  Pennsylrania 
Hospital,  commencing  with  the  year  1825. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  dealht  hare  been 
about  one  handred  less.  J.  M.  8. 

Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  5th,  18<7. 


AN  EXTINCT  OAOX. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  races  that  ever 
inhabited  the  earth  is  now  extinct.  Tbey  were 
known  as  the  Guanches,  and  were  the  aborigines 
of  the  Canary  Islands.  In  the  sixteenth  «entnry, 
pestilence,  slavery,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards,  saoceeded  in  totally  exterminating 
tbem.  Tbey  are  described  as  haviog  been  gi- 
gantic in  stature,  but  of  a  singularly  mild  and 
gentle  nature.  Their  food  consisted  of  barley, 
wheat,  snd  goat's  milk,  and  their  agriculture 
was  of  tbe  rudeU  kind.  They  had  a  religion 
which  taught  them  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  pnoishmcnt  after  death,  and  of  good  and 
evil  spirits.  They  regarded  the  volcano  of 
Tenerifie  as  a  punishment  for  tbe  bad.  The 
bodies  of  their  dead  were  carefully  embalmed 
and  deposited  in  catacombs,  which  still  continue 
to  be  an  object  of  curiosity  to  those  who  visit 
the  islands.  Their  marriage  rites  were  very 
solemn,  and  before  engaging  in  them,  the  blades 
were  fattened  on  milk.  At  the  present  day  these 
strange  people  are  totally  extinct. 

Report  of  ForviarHing  Oommittee  for  Second 

Month,  1867. 
No.  103,  1  package,  School  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  contain, 
ing  book;. 
104,  1  barrel,  K.  U.  Biglow,  Washington,  D.  C, 

containing  75  garments,  &c. 
105, 1   barrel,  E.  Ella  Way,  Falls  Cbnrch,  con- 
taininK  82  garraent:<,  shoes,  &o. 

106,  1  box,  Mnry  K.  Brosiui^,  Vienna,  Va.,  con- 
taining 80  garments,  books  and  shoes. 

107,  1  box,  T.  Shepherd  Wright,  Woodiairn,  Va., 
containing  clothing,  books  and  seeds. 

108,  1  barrel,  Gapt.  Hiaes,  Vienna,  Va.,  contain- 
ing books  and  seeds  for  seven  schools. 

109,  1  box,  Sasan  H.  Clark,  Fortress  Monroe, 
containing  223  new  and  old  garments, 
seeds,  Jtc. 

110,  I  barrel,  Deborah  K.  Smith,  6am  Spring, 
containing  books,  seeds,  shoes  and  clothing. 

111,  1  barrel,  E  iza  Heacock,  Washington,  O.C., 
containing  125  garments. 

112,  1  barrel,  S.  A.  Cadwallader,  Bladenshnrg, 
containing  trimmings,  clothing  and  seeds. 

113,  1  package,  H.  P.  Martin,  Bethel,  N.  0.,  con- 
taining clothing,  books  and  seeds. 

IIS,  1  box,  Httttie  Painter,  Painter,  Va.,  con- 
taining clothing,  books  and  seeds. 
Also  packages  of  seeds  to  Leesborg,  Accotink, 
Waterford,  Va.; '  St.  Helena  and  Ht.  Pleasant,  S.     . 
HaaaT  li.  Laiko,  Preiidtnt. 
PhiUt,3d  mo.  1,  1867. 


The  TreasareV  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  tbe  Freedmen'  baa  received  since 
last  report : — 

From  City  contribntioos fllS.OO 

"     N.  *  B.  T.  Potter,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich „  l.«0 

"     a  Friend,  for  the  needy...... 1.00 

$117.00 
Also,  a  box  seeds,  from  Wibon  Dennis,  Apple- 
backviUe,  Pa. 

Haaar  H.  Laiaa,  7V«a<w«r, 
3d  mo.  9th,  1867.  No.  30  Third  8t 
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ITEMS. 
Advice*  from  the  Gap*  of  Oood  Hope  bring  tlie 
Md  intftlligence  that  Dr.  Liringstone,  the  celebrated 
African  explorer,  has  been  killed  by  the  Gaffres. 

GioRQi  PiABODY. — The  latest  gift  of  this  benevo- 
lent gentlemna  has  been  the  donation  to  a  Board  of 
Traateea  of  $140,000,  to  be  by  them  and  their  suc- 
MMora  held  in  trust  for  the  promotion  among  the 
iohabitanta  of  bis  native  county  of  Essex,  Massa- 
chusetts, of  the  study  and  knowledge  of  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  and  of  their  application  to 
the  ns'efal  arts.  He  directs  that  $40,000  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  city  of  Salem,  and  the 
erection  of  snch  buildings  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  trust.  One-  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  to  be  Icept  invested  as  a  permanent  fund, 
and  the  income  used  for  the  purposes  designated. 

A  Peace  Gongress,  it  is  announced,  will  be  held  in 
Washington  on  the  1st  of  Fourth  month,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Government  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  at  this  conference,  if 
posaible,  to  mediate  between  Spain  and  the  Sooth 
American  republics,  so  that  the  unfortunate  war  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  may  be  ended. 
Plenipotentiaries  from  Spain,  Pern,  Cbili,  Ecuador 
and  Bolivia  will  attend  the  Gongress,  and  it  will  be 
presided  over  by  some  person  designated  by  the 
United  States  Government.  In  case  of  disagreement, 
%  foreign  State,  not  one  of  the  belligerenis,  is  to  be 
designated  as  a  mediator,  and  an  armistice  to  the 
war  is  to  take  place  as  soon  as  all  the  belligerent 
States  communicate  to  the  United  States  their  in- 
tention to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  the  Congress, 
and  it  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the  Ood- 
gres*. 

It  it  stated  that  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many women  have  been  admitted  to  practice  medi- 
cine, and  in  the  two  former  countries  women's  medi- 
cal schools  have  been  opened.  There  is  also  in 
England  an  increase  of  female  preachers  noted.  A 
late  London  paper  states  that  in  addition  to  Mrs. 
Thistlethwaite  and  Mrs.  Booth,  who  occasionally  ad- 
dress congrrgations  in  London,  Uiss  Uacfarlane  has 
been  holding  services  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  ; 
Octavia  Jary  has  been  addressing  large  congrega- 
tions at  Alherstone;  Geraldine  Hooper,  besides  "her 
usual  ministrations  at  Bath,"  has  been  holding  ser- 
vices at  various  other  places ;  and  J.  L.  Armstrong 
ha*  been  preaching  at  Arbroath  and  Dundee. 

GosoBKaS. — A  communication  was  laid  before  the 
Senate,  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
statement  of  General  Howard,  Oommissioner  of  the 
.Freedmen's  Bureau,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  calling  for  information  in  regard  to  ex- 
treme want  in  the  Southern  States,  etc.    The  report 
States  that  from  official  sources,  and  confirmed  by 
gentlemen    from    different  section*   of  the  South, 
be  estimates  that  32,662  whites  and  24,238  colored 
people  will  need  food  from  some  source  before  the  next 
crop  can  relieve  them.    The  nnmbpr  of  rations  re- 
quired for  one  month  will  be  170,700  ;  for  fire  months, 
tlie  probable  time  required,  8,635,000.     At  25  cents 
per  ration,  the  estimated   coH  will  be   |2,133,750. 
Of  this   1325,000   has   already   been   appropriated, 
leaving  $1,508,750  to  be  provided.     A  bill  waa  in- 
troduced supplementary  to  the  act  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  rebel  States,  which  .provides  for  a  reg- 
istration of  loyal  citizens,  to  be  made  before  Ninth 
month  next,  after  which  an  election  for  a  convention 
is  to  be  held ;  the  convention  is  to  form  a  State 
Oonstitution,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 
for  ratification  and  to  Congress  for  its  approval.  The 
joint  resolution  appropriating  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  farther  the  purposes  of  the  Paris  Exposition  was 


agreed  to.  A  resolution  appropriating  fifteen  thous- 
and dollar*  for  the  relief  of  the  freed  men  in  the 
District  of  Golumbia  was  passed.  The  bill  reannex. 
ing  Alexandria  to  the  District  of  Columbia  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judicary  Committee. 

UooBK. — A  communication  was  presented  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
act  for  the  government  of  the  rebel  Slates,  and  an- 
nouncing bis  intention  to  promulgate  it.  A  resoln- 
tion  reciting  the  fact  that  the  Thirty  ninth  Gongress 
had  had  the  subject  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Pre- 
sident under  consideration,  and  providing  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  investigation  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  present  Congress,  was  finally  passed. 
A  resolution  extending  the  sympathy  of  the  House  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  was  offered  but  objected  to; 
subsequently  it  was  taken  np  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  motion  to 
suspend  the  roles  so  as  to  allow  the  introdaction  of 
a  resolution  anthorisiDg  the  application  of  surplus 
funds  in  the  Treasury  to  the  redemption  of  the  com- 
pound interest  notes  came  up  and  was  lost.  The 
resolntioo  in  reference  to  the  Paris  Exposition  was 
passed.  A  bill  repealing  the  act  retroceding  the 
county  of  Alexandria,  District  of  Columbia,  to  Vir- 
ginia, was  passed. 

Tbi  colored  messenger  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  recently  elevated  to  a  clerkship  of  the 
first  class. 

Thi  Fbiidmen. — ^The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  has 
provided  by  Uw  for  a  common-school  system  for  the 
S'ate  without  distinction  of  celor.  It  is  not  perhaps 
an  obvious,  but  it  is  an  entirely  truthful  remark, 
that  the  blacks  would  never  have  been  embraced  in 
this  provision  except  for  the  previous  experiment 
and  example  of  freedmen's  schools,  sustained  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  North,  in  every  part  of  Tennessee. 
In  them  the  capacity  of  the  negro  and  his  ambition 
to  get  knowledge  have  been  forever  established ;  and 
they  have  also  proved  themselves  here,  as  noted  by 
Superintendent  Tomlinson  in  South  Carolina,  the 
handmaids  of  civilisation,  and  restored  public  order. 
The  patient  and  obaenre  toiling  of  three  year*  ha* 
wrought  this  great  revolotion  in  Tennessee.  The 
Philadelphia  Society  alone,  aided  for  the  last  eight- 
een months  by  that  at  Pittsburg,  has  effected  and 
sustained  seventeen  distinct  edncatiooal  organisa- 
tions, five  of  which  are  normal  classes  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  colored  teachers,  besides  an  o-phsn  asylum 
at  Nashville;  and  has  distributed  more  than  $10,000 
worth  of  supplies,  clothing,  and  fuel.  At  Marfree*. 
boro',  says  a  very  high  authority,  "  there  1*  scarcely 
a  department  of  culture,  whether  social,  literary,  or 
religious,  which  has  not  received  an  impetus  from 
onr  teachers  ;"  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
other  stations,  as  indeed  at  Stevenson :  "  The  teach- 
er is  an  advisor  of  the  colored  people  in  everything." 
"Gradually,  we  are  reaching  the  parents  through 
the  children." 

We  understand  that  the  N.  T.  Branch  of  the 
Amefican  Freedman'a  Union  Commission,  having, 
together  with  the  Pennsylvania  Branch,  borne  the 
burden  of  the  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
will  presently  withdraw  Its  teachers  and  its  care 
from  all  but  a  single  school.  This  action  is  the 
result,  in  part,  of  the  charge  imposed  upon  the  Dis- 
trict by  Congrrss,  of  furnishing  to  blacks  and  whites 
equally  the  beni-fiis  of  education ;  in  part,  of  the 
suffrage  which  the  blacks  have  obiaintd,  admitting 
them  to  the  control  of  their  own  destiny ;  and 
psppcially  of  the  mental  and  moral  improveiaent  is 
the  colored  people  which  has  been  brought  aboatia 
its  own  province  by  the  New  York  Association.— 
Tht  Nation. 
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UbBOTIONB    nOM    THE    VRITINQB    Of    JOHN 
BABOLAT. 

(ODotlooed  from  page  U.) 

[In  the  E'lKlith  Montb,  1830,  he  obtained  a 
eertificate  from  his  Moothlj  Meeting  (King- 
■too,)  for  religious  eervioe,  in  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Dorset  and  Hants,  his  oonoern  beTinf; 
to  visit  the  meetings,  as  well  as  (he  families 
generallj ;  with  liberty  to  include  the  coaaties 
of  Kent,  Sussex  sad  Surrey,  if  Truth  should 
open  the  way. 

la  the  First  month,  1831,  he  returned  the 
eertificate.  at  the  same  time  acknowlt^ging  the 
gracious  dealings  of  the  Lord,  in  supporting 
bim  through  this  engagement,  and  in  granting 
the  sweet  incomes  of  peace. 

The  following  are  brief  extracts  from  some  of 
his  letters,  written  during  this  engagement. 
AbTow,  23d  of  Eighth  month,  1830. 

Having  now  got  through  this  part  of  our  hn- 
■liliatiDg  path,  and  being  about  to  depart  on  the 
morrow,  1  thought  I  might  attempt  a  few  lines 
to  tell  thee  that  we  got  well  here ;  and  we  have 
been  so  closely  engaged,  as  ind^d  hardly  to 
leavA  time  for  conversation  with  Friends,  or  for 
relaxation  of  any  sort.  It  is  humbling  work  in- 
deed, and  I  have  been  so  law,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  1  should  not  have  held  out;  but  the  water 
seems  turned  into  wine,  beyond  all  expectation. 
1  have  not  been  silent  in  any  sitting,  though 
nearly  so  in  both  meetings  this  day.  Oh,  may 
the  Lord  eontione  unto  as  strength  tod  wis- 
dom; and,  if  it  be  His  miti,  may  He  enlarge  | 


my  poor  soul  a  little,  to  testify  and  sing  of  his 
power. 

HoBSBAM,  lat  of  Tenth  month,  1830. 

I  trust  I  do  feel,  however  inadequately,  that 
it  is  through  renewed  mercy  and  favor  I  am 
here,  and  again  made  willing  to  do  and  to  suf- 
fer whatever  may  be  meted  out  for  me,  if  it  be 
but  for  the  Lord's  precious  cause  and  to  His  glory. 
0 !  saith  my  soul,  that  the  dwelling  of  each 
one  of  us  may  be  so  near  the  right  spot,  that  we 
may  not  only  truly  and  fully  discern,  but  appre- 
ciate, what  may  make  for  our  own  peace,  and 
our  progress  heavenward.  However  heavily 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  may  in  any  wise  be  laid 
upon  us,  is  It  not  for  good,  and  should  we  not 
even  kiss  it,  as  well  as  bear  and  submit?  It  is 
but  little,  very  little,  that  we  can  give  up,  and 
but  for  a  short  season,  unto  Him,  who  hath 
given  us  all  things  that  we  hold  dear:  0 1  then, 
that  we  may  priie  and  cheruh  the  privilege  of 
lending  to  the  Lord ;  who  will  assuredly  lov« 
the  cheerful  giver,  and  restore  and  enhance  bin 
own  gifts  to  such,  with  increase. 

We  have  had  a  sweet,  precious  uniting  sea* 
son  together  this  day,  not  ooly<in  meeting,  but 
since;  and  though  with  myself  it  has  not  benn 
a  high  day,  yet  I  have  been  sensible  of  that' 
which  has  stayed  and  sustained,  and  even  ani- 
mated my  soul  to  run  on  with  patienoe.  I  tm 
intending  to  be  on  First-day  at  Qodalming,  at: 
the  interment  of  a  Friend,  whose  awfully  sud- 
den removal  will  be  affecting  totbee: — when 
utting  at  dinner  with   her  family,  ahe  wa» 
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Bmittea  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  and  was  a 
corpse  in  a  very  few  minutes :  I  understand  a 
striking  siknoe  prevailed  with  them,  from  the 
time  they  sat  down  at  table. 

OoaroBD,  6tb  of  Tenth  montb,  1830. 

Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  favored  to 
get  along  comfortably,  having  been  well  in 
health  and  epirits,  cheerful  in  mind,  and  wound 
np  in  some  good  degree,  I  humbly  trust  to  my 
business,  from  hour  to  hour.  - 1  have  been  en- 
abled to  go  through  what  hao  come  before  me 
as  duty,  even  with  alacrity ;  so  that  often  the 
acknowledgment  has  arisen, — "  By  thee  I  have 
rnn  through  a  troop,  and  leaped  over  a  wall." 
Do  not,  however,  snppoae  that  I  am  uodnly  ele- 
vated; bat  am  rather  preserved  in  a  calm, 
steady  trust,  and  in  resignation  to  th)  Lord  and 
to  His  disposal ;  desiring  only  to  do  all  his  good 
pleasure,  or  that  it  may  be  fulfilled  and  aooom- 
pliabed  in  me ;  ever  bearing  in  mind,  that  I  am 
not  yet  (so  far  as  I  can  sea  of  the  future)  pat- 
ting off  the  armor  or  harnes.<<,  but  have  still  to 
fight  and  to  labor,  still  to  keep  under  this  poor 
frail  body ;  and  in  soul  and  spirit,  also  to  seek 
to  be  sustained  and  subjected  in  all  things  unto 
the  end. 

I  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Horsham, 
on  Seventh-day,  and  was  (notwithstiinding  the 
flow  of  doctrine  and  exhortation  we  had-  had 
the  day  before)  led  pretty  largely  to  testify 
among  Friends.  I  proceeded  to  Grodalming  on 
First-day  morning,  where  the  interment  was  to 
take  place.  I  concluded  to  join  the  monmers 
St  dinner,  and  attended  their  evening  meeting. 
We  commenced  the  next  morninp;  visiting  the 
families,  whieh  we  have  now  concladiid,  much 
to  my  relief  and  Batisfactton :  after  much  exer- 
cise and  endeavor  for  a  long  season  to  know 
what  might  be  best  as  to  this  service,  and  as  to 
the  time,  I  believe  that  I  have  been  well  direct- 
ed thus  far.  I  feel  that  the  Lord  will  fulfil  his 
precious  promises,  and  be  unto  me  all  I  stand 
in  need  of,  while  I  look  unto  Him  in  simplicity 
and  faith,  striving  to  obey  Him. 

FoLKSTOHi,  13tb  of  Twelfth  month,  1830. 
We  have  now  completed  at  Doveiv,  and  have 
entered  this  day  into  onr  labor  here.  O !  snrely 
(he  Lord  is  no  hard  master,  and  sendeth  not 
any  forth  at  their  own  charges;  bat  is  verygra- 
eionsly  disposed  to  fit  out  according  to  his  own 
purposes:  thus  are  removed  all  sufficiency  or 
dependence  on  any  thing  short  of  the  fresh  and 
humbling  ability  that  He  gives.  We  have  had 
some  precious  seasons,  reviving  to  our  drooping 
spirits,  when  even  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  rejoice  and  give  thanks,  and  go  on 
onr  way  in  faith,  with  alacrity  and  patience  of 
■oul,  come  what  may. 

[He  was  favored  to  return  home  from  this 
close  and  laborious  service  in  peace,  the  25th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1880.] 


To- 


Second  Mmth,  1831.— Whilst  writing,  I  can- 
not well  forbear  expressing  something  of  the 
sense  I  often  have,  of  thy  deep  unremitted  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  our  Society,. acd  the 
sympathy  which,  I  believe,  very  many  besides 
myself,  feel  towards  and  with  thee,  under  the 
many  exercises  and  engagements  which  are  thy 
portion,  and  which  maybe  said  nearly  to  absorb 
(he  whole  man.  I  trust  it  will  not  prove  no- 
welcome,  if  I  venture  to  say  how  I  have  longed 
that  thy  hands  may  be  strengthened  accordiog 
to  all  thy  need.  Mo  doubt  thou  hast  at  times 
occasions  of  dismay  and  discouragoment  on 
various  accounts :  but  it  is  consoling  and  anima- 
ting, to  have  the  truth  of  the  declared  decree 
sealed  afresh  to  our  wearied  spirits,—^"  yet  have 
I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion ;"  and 
again, — "  the  ent-mies  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as 
the  fat  of  lambs,  into  smoke  shall  they  consame 
away."  Be  assured  there  are  many  with  thee, 
(and  with  others  that  desire  to  be  true-hearted 
laborers,)  when  and  wherein  thou  little  thinkest 
this  to  be  the  case  :  and  though  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  our  laraul  be  removed,  without  any 
doubt,  it  is  the  same  almighty,  all-wise  hand, 
who  removes  these,  that  is  able  of  the  stones  to 
raise  np  children.  It  is  often  remarkable,  how 
from  time  to  time  the  Head  of  the  church,  pos- 
sibly after  a  time  of  treading  down  and  humilia- 
tion, raises  up  instruments  and  aids  in  all  the 
different  oflioes,  one  here  and  another  there; 
even  so,  that  we  cannot  find  any  cause  to  mur- 
mur against  "  the  good  man  of  the  honse,"  al- 
though it  be  according  to  His  own  purposes, 
grace,  and  goodwill,  and  not  accordiog  to  onr 
mere  human  apprehensions  of  what  wonld  be 
best.  Thus  he  renews  the  face  of  his  earth 
spiritually,  and  brings  forth  a  song  in  the  hearts 
of  his  children,  somewhat  similar  to  those  beau- 
tiful words  in  Psalm  Ixxxix.  6,  7,  8,  16,  17 
verses — '.'  Who  in  the  heaven  can  be  com- 
pared unto  the  Lord,"  &o. 

1831. — O !  the  glory,  the  excellency  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  and  troth  of  our  God  and 
Saviour!  How  was  he  manifested,  and  his 
grace  and  goodness,  and  plenteoas  redemption, 
when  the  groans  and  cries  of  some  of  his  poor 
oppressed  and  exercised  ones  went  up  as  min- 
gled clouds  of  incense!  "For  the  sighing  of  I 
the  poor,  for  the  cry  of  the  needy,  now  will  I  < 
arise,  said  the  Lord."  When  things  are  appar- 
ently at  the  lowest, — when  our  prayers  seem  to 
return  into  our  own  bosom,— when  the  heavens 
are  wrapped  in  thick  folded  curtains  of  dark- 
ness, then  the  coming  of  the  Lord  on  high  is 
often  as  the  vivid  lightning,  enlightening  the 
skies,  from  the  east  to  the  west;  in  effect  de- 
claring to  poor  mortals,  that  it  is  He  alone  who 
can  create  light  and  darkness, — can  cause  the 
light  to  shine  in  and  oat  of  darkness, — and  can 
tarn  tiie  night  aeaaon  apititnallj  into  the  cooaday. 
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1832,  Uth  of  Finf.  Jfofirt— Employed  on 
JalTray  nine  hoars  Some  days  this  week,  I  was 
exeeediDgly  stripped,  lotr,  sad  tempted,  almost 
beyond  measare :  but  on  Foorth-day,  had  a 
good  meeting,  and  a  sweet  silent  opportnnity 
with  a  young  person  who  has  applied  for  mem- 
bership. These  words  were  impressed  on  my 
miod,  "If  yo  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide 
in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be 
done  unto  you." 

1832,  2\tto/  Fifth  Month.— I  resume  these 
notes,  and  it  is  under  a  senee,  greater  if  possible 
than  ever,  of  my  iocompetenoy  to  set  forth  my 
many  feelings  and  exercises,  either  in  reference 
to  n>y  own  oondition,  or  that  of  the  gathered 
eharoh  with  whom  I  associate.  I  cannot  reour 
in  this  place  to  what  has  transpired,  sinoe  I 
last  wrote  in  this  little  book ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
my  soul  does  feebly  desire  to  bless  the  (ireat 
Base  of  the  Lord,  my  Saviour,  for  the  very 
thought  and  hope  now  presented  bsfbre  m« — 
that  because  He  lires,  I  live  also.  To  be  pre- 
served alive  in  the  Truth  unto  this  day,  and 
once  more  to  meet  with  and  recognise  my 
friends  in  the  Truth,  in  the  life  of  it, — this  is 
indeed  a  favor.  And  to  be  given  to  know,  in 
any  measure,  what  has  aimed  at  the  life,  and  is 
yet  seeking  to  devour,  leads  to  some  hope  of  a 
complete  dclivere'nce  from  the  snares  of  death. 
Eversinee  I  hive  attended  this  Yearly  Mest- 
ing,  my  mind  has  been  deeply  exercised,  ae- 
eordiog  to  my  eapacity,  for  the  welfare  of  this 
people.  As  I  proceed  in  my  pilgrimage,  I  trust 
my  eonfidenoe  is  inereasing,  that  the  great  "  I 
AM,"  the  King  of  Sion,  still  reigns,  and  will 
reign  to  the  overthrow  of  all  his  enemies ;  and 
that  he  alone  is  equal  in  take  care  of  his  church, 
and  to'OTcrrnle  ail  things  for  the  good  of  his 
little  dependent  ones.  Yet,  0 !  how  awful  do 
the  times  appear  in  which  we  live ;  and  how 
awfully  eritioal  is  our  standing  among  the  vari- 
oos  professions  around  us :  doubtless,  it  always 
has  been  so,  perhaps)  more  so,  than  those  of  any 
particular  age  may  have  thought  Every  period 
has  had  its  dangers,  its  temptations,  its  respon- 
sibiliUcs.  Yet  surely  ours  are,  if  not  new,  very 
speoious  snares;  and  when  I  look  around,  I  am 
ready  to  think,  who,  even  among  the  highest, 
in  knowledge,  in  faith,  or  in  gifts,  is  not  fear- 
fully liable  to  fall  into  some  of  these  snares.  O I 
I  have  this  day  seen,  as  I  think,  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord,  the  enemy  endeavoring  to  deeeive,  if 
it  be  passible,  the  very  elect.  There  are  baits 
already  laid,  golden  baits,  which  if  they  are  not 
Ken  sod  shunned,  will  even  devour  those  who 
derour  them.  I  see  not  how  some,  who  now 
take  the  lead  amongst  us,  will  or  can  esoape 
being  carried  away,  as  with  a  sweeping  fluod, 
by  that  which  they  are  now  swimming  in  ;  un- 
\bs»  the  Lord  prevent,  I  see  not  how  this  Soci- 
ety can  escape  being  landed,  yea,  stranded,  on  a 
rock.    Sverr  day,  every  fresh  oooasion  of  wit- 


nessing the  spirit  and  proceedings  of  these 
times,  convinces  me  beyond  all  hesitation,  that 
we  are  fast  verging  to  a  crisis — an  alarming 
crisis,  and  a  shaking  sifting  crisis, — when  every 
foundation  will  be  discovered, — every  covering 
removed.  And  though  many  will  say,  "  Lo, 
here  is  Christ,  and  lo  there!"  is  he  not  with  us, 
and  do  we  not  own  him  and  follow  him  P  Yet 
a  clean  separation  will  take  place  between  the 
chaff  and  the  wheat;  and  nothing  will  bo  able 
'to  endure  the  refining  heat  of  that  day,  besides 
the  beaten  gold.  O  I  bow  loose,  how  crude, 
how  mixed  are  the  views  of  many  ;  how  accom- 
modating, how  shifting  is  the  ground  they 
stand*  upon ;  how  lofty  and  superficial  is  their 
edifice,  though  beautiful  and  apparently  solid 
also.  O !  for  more  humiliation,  fasting,  wait- 
ing I  O !  for  less  activity,  less  self-conceit,  less 
taking  of  the  name  Of  Christ  in  vain  I  May 
such  a  view  of  things  conduce  to  drive  and  keep 
me  yet  nearer  to  the  Source  of  all  safety  and 
of  all  succor;  that  I  may  abide  in  Him,  and 
grow  up  in  Him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  Head. 
[In  the  spring  of  1833,  he  was  first  attacked 
wibhan  inflammatory  oomplaintin  the  knee-joint, 
brought  on  by  a  longer  walk  than  usual,  but 
aggravated  it  was  believed  by  a  depressed  state 
of  constitution,  consequent  in  some  degree  oa 
his  too  close  application  to  the  Diary  of  Alexan- 
der Jaffray,  &o. ; — this  lefl  a  weakness  upoa 
him  80  as  never  after  to  be  able  to  take  his  for- 
mer portion  of  exercise,  on  which  he  had  felt 
his  general  health  so  muoh  depended :  the  limb 
was  kept  for  some  time  under  surgical  care, 
and  many  means  were  resorted  to  for  its  resto- 
ration, but  without  success.] 

(To  be  oontiuaed.) 
OBEKRFDLNESa. 

Would  that  women  could  be  taught  from 
their  childhood  to  recognize,  as  an  evil  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  causeless  melancholy;  this  demon 
which  dwells  among  the  tombs,  and  yet  which 
first  shows  iisclf  in  s^oh  a  charming  and 
picturesque  form  that  we  hug  it  to  our  innocent 
breasts,  and  never  suspect  that  it  may  enter  in 
and  dwell  there  till  we  are  actually  "  possessed;" 
cease  almost  to  be  accountable  beings,  and  are 
filter  for  a  lunatic  asylum  than  for  the  home 
circle,  which,  be  it  ever  so  bright  and  happy, 
hais  always,  from  the  inevitable  misfortunes  of 
life,  only  too  much  need  of  sunshine,  rather 
than  shadow  or  permanent  gloom.  Oh,  if  such 
women  did  but  know  what  comfort  there  is  in 
a  cheerful  spirit  1  how  the  heart  leaps  up  to 
meet  a  sunshiny  face,  a  merry  tongue,  an  even 
temper,  aud  a  heart  which  from  oonscieations 
principles  has  learned  to  look  at  all  things  on 
their  bright  side,  believing  that  the  Qiver  of 
life  being  all  perfect  Love,  the  best  offering  we 
can  make  to  Him  is  to  enjoy  to  the  full  what 
h«  sends  of  good,  and  bear  what  he  aUowtof 
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«vil ! — like  achild,  who,  wban  onoe  it  tboroagbly 
believes  in  its  fiitber,  believes  in  all  bis  dealings 
viib  it,  whether  it  understands  tbem  or  not.  I 
vill  pat  it  to  most  people's  experience,  wbich 
is  better  than  a  hundred  homilies,  whether, 
tboogb  thej  msy  have  known  sincere  Chris- 
tians, who,  frooB  various  causes,  were  not  alto- 
gether happy,  they  ever  knew  one  happy  per- 
son, man  or  woman,  who,  whatever  bis  or  her 
form  of  creed  might  be,  was  not  in  heart  and 
speech,  and  daily  life,  emphatically  a  foUowei  ' 
of  Christ— a  Christian  7— /Vom  "  Homen's 
ThovyhtM  about  Women." 


There  are  many  toiling  ones  whose  time  is 
BOt  at  their  own  oommaiid,  but  there  is  no  one  ' 
wbo  cannot  hold  converse  with  God.     His  ear  ! 
oan  hear  amid  the  clang  and  roar  of  machinery, ' 
or  the  ham  of  hundreds  of  voices.     The  heart  | 
osQ  go  up  to  bim  no  matter  what  the  surround- ' 
ings.  Wberev.er  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  there 
he  raised  up  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  So,  wherever  , 
the  Christian  heart  is,  there  is  also  an  acccpta- ' 
ble  altar  from  which  the  incense  of  prayer  and 
praise  may  ascend. 

nr  rrimdi*  IntelllsciiMr. 

I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to ' 
myself,  as  well  as  a  duty  I  owed  to  my  dear, 
worthy  and  greatly  a£9icted  friend,  Sarah  G. 
Bieb,  to  preserve  from  oblivion  some  of  bcr  let- 
ters to  me,  hof.ing  they  may  be  as  waymarks  to 
some  siocere  traveller  Zionward,  and  that  the 
impressive  language,  "  Follow  me  as  I  have  en- ' 
deavored  to  follow  Christ,"  may  be  conveyed 
through  them.  We  are  so  constituted  as  to 
need  all  the  help  we  can  obtain,  to  enable  us 
to  pursue  steadily  and  without  faltering  the 
"  high  and  holy  way"  which  is  cast  op  for  the  ' 
"  ransomed  and  redeemed  to  walk  in."  And 
how  often  does  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  have  the  tendency  to  stimulate  us 
who  remain  on  the  active  stage  of  life,  to  "  run 
aod  not  be  weary,  walk  and  not  faint." 

May  we,  one  and  all,  be  willing  to  cast  "  our 
mite  into  the  treason: ;"  resting  assured,  that  if 
it  be  even  oomparable  to  that  of  the  "  poor 
widow,"  we  shall  in  no  wise  lose  our  reward. 

(Second  month,  1837.  M.  L.  B. 

PHiitD».raiA,  Sfcond  nontb  28th,  1847. 
Jfy  dear  Friend.- — My  mind  had  been  so  much 
with  thee,  that  I  thought  I  would  write,  but 
had  not  done  so  when  we  beard  of  thy  illness; 
and  then  of  course  it  was  postponed  until  we 
nhonld  hear  again  from  theo,  which  we  bad  not 

done  till called  with  thy  letter ;  and  now,  if 

strength  is  granted  me,  I  desire  once  more  to 
converse  with  my  absent  friend,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  one  almost  raised  from  the  confines  of 
the  grave ;  for  such  have  been  the  accounts  we 
have  had  of  thee.  I  doubt  not  thou  hast  fully 
Alt  the  tolemnity  of  being  patiod  as  it  were  b«-\ 


tween  time  and  eternity.  I  think  our  spirits 
ean  dwdl  upon  thia  sabjeot  woderstandingly ; 
though  I  ofttimes  fear  for  myself,  that  I  do  not 
yet  feel  it  in  its  reality;  bat  for  many  months 
have  considered  my  disease  in  its  natore  incura- 
ble ;  yet  not  antil  within  a  few  weeks  has  it  so 
folly  depicted  its  troe  character,  and  when  thtt 
evideoce  did  appear,  I  felt  as  if  tbe  view  I  bad 
taken  of  it,  though  not  ehanged,  was  yet  redaoed 
to  an  indesoribable  feeling  of  reality.  Yet 
even  then  I  was  jealoos  of  my  own  heart,  fear- 
ing I  was  experiencing  a  solemness-and  resig- 
nation, when  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  felt 
otherwise  Bat  ofken  does  the  aspiration  ascend 
from  my  spirit,  Oh,  may  I  not  deeeive  myself 
and  ery,  '*  Peace,  when  there  is  no  peaoe;"  but 
oh.  Father !  do  thon  show  my  spirit  in  its  true 
light;  and  may  not  thy  "hand  spire,  nor  thine 
eye  pity,  until  all,  all  is  done  away  that  is  not 
in  aocordance  with  thy  blesded  spirit.  Oh  I  my 
dear,  I  am  not  inwnsible  of  my  fraililies;  no  in- 
deed I  I  feel  that  I  have  been  encompassed  by 
them  all  my  lifetime;  but  magnified  and 
adored  be  His  ever  blessed  spirit,  which  has  ever 
followed  me,  and  been  as  a  swift  witness,  re- 
proving whenever  tbroogh  error  I  have  oonaealed 
myself  from  His  presence.  Oh !  is  it  not  aa 
unspeakable  blessing  (hat  His  divine  unceasing 
love  thos  follows  us ;  and  when  in  the  eool  of 
the  day,  a  time  when  we  are  best  prepared  to 
listen  to  His  fatherly  reproofs,  to  be  able  to 
hear  His  voioe,  calling  to  oa  as  onto  Adam, 
"  Where  art  thon  !*"  This  to  me,  the  nearer  I 
feel  myself  approaching  that  oriHis  which  truly 
musk  prove  a  "  detecter  of  the  heart,"  is  a  bless- 
ing of  invaluable  weight,  for  truly  ean  and  do 
I  reflect  upon  past  trials  and  vicissitudes,  and 
have  humbly  to  cry  oat,  "  Where,  oh  1  where 
should  I  ere  thia  time  have  been  landed,  bad  it 
not  been  for  these  proofs  of  a  Father's  love  I" 
Yea,  troly  do  I  often  mentally  exclaim,  "  Bless 
the  Lord,  oh  I  my  soul,  and  magnify  his  ever 
adorable  name."  I  know  not  why  I  have  been 
led  on  to  express  my  feelings  thus,  fur  I  seldom 
do  the  like,  desiring  most  earnestly  I  may  never 
make  an  ostentatious  displsy  to  others  of  feel- 
ings which  are  only  intended  aa  a  support  to 
my  own  soul ;  for  truly  though  at  times  I  am 
led  to  praise  and  adore,  there  is  no  moment  of 
time  that  I  do  not  know  my  only  safety  is  in 
constantly  keeping  on  the  watch-tower,  sensibly 
feeling  that  it  is  only  through  mercy  that  I  am 
not  wholly  oast  off  and  forsaken  ;  and  it  is  this 
feeling  of  uuwo^thiness  that  inspires  in  me 
such  deep  gratitude  for  every  token  of  a 
Father's  love;  and  I  feel  that  I  oan  indeed 
thank  Him  for  all — "  most  for  the  severe." 

&d  mo.  27th. — I  took  the  pen  two  dajs  ago.  In- 
tending to  finish  this  letter,  but  was  prevented. 
Yesterday  was  one  of  my  very  suffering  days, 
therefore  it  had  to  wait,  and  to-day,  though  more 
oftmlbrtable,  I  feel  oaliici*  inteiesting  aoj  one ; 
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bat  I  feel  disposed,  while  I  can  write  at  all,  to 
do  my  part  toward  Btirring  ap  the  pure  mind  of 
the«,  my  Friend,  by  way  of  remembranee,  that  the 
link  of  frieodship  which  existed  in  former  days 
brightly  between  as  might  not  beoone  dim  or 
nisty,  becanso  we  are  debarred  personal  inter- 
coarse.  I  have  not  entered  into  partioulars  of 
By  sitoation,  neither  ean  I,  without  a  longer 
detail  than  I  feel  like  entering  into,  therefore, 
will  only  say  that  my  infirmities  increase.  It 
is  abont  sixteen  months  since  I  sat  np  balf-an- 
hoor  at  a  time.  My  limbs  are  contracted 
greatly,  being  many  months  since  theyconld  be 
straightened,  even  forcibly;  and  the  pain  in 
tbem  at  times  very  severe  ;  besides,  there  ii> 
Binch  inremal  disease,  which  causes  much  ex- 
treme suffering  of  various  kinds.  I  am  able  to 
vary  my  position  scarcely  any,  from  week  to 
week,  yet  throhgh  all  this,  I  feel  that  I  have 
noeh,  very  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  and  may 
my  beart  more  and  more  be  filled  witb  that 
love,  which  only  can  qnalify  as  in  any  state  to 
live  as  we  sboald.  Affliction,  abstractedly,  will 
not  enable  us  to  do  it,  but  when  we  allow  afflie- 
tioos  to  have  the  softenine,  tendering  influence 
apoQ  us  which  they  should,  then  indeed  may  we 
turn  them  into  blessings,  and  thpn  we  would 
view  suffering,  not  as  an  avenging  dispensation, 
but  as  sweet  proofs  of  a  Father's  love.  For  do 
we  not  feel  that  we  are  ofttimes  in  danger  of 
either  soaring  above  a  safe  spot,  or  becoming 
buried  in  the  earth  and  its  cares,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  that  which  would  be  to  our  peace,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  gentle  admonition  of  a  Father's 
love  ?  and  does  not  this  enable  us  to  see  that 
our  affliction  is  no  proof  of  a  vindictive  Provi- 
dence,,but  rather  the  conpequenoe  of  some  in- 
fringement of  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  suffer- 
ing must  as  inevitably  follow  as  pain  does  upon 
exposing  the  finger  to  the  fire.  In  this  view  we 
see  that  nature's  liws  are  God's  laws.  Well, 
my  dear  friend,  this  may  be  difficult  for  tbee  to 
read,  and  my  pains  warn  me  to  stop,  unless 
I  go  on  transgressing  those  laws  I  have  been 
speaking  of.  I  mu.'t  close ;  bnt  let  me  first  say, 
if  thou  hast  sufficiently  reeovered  for  writing,  a 
letter  from  thee  would  be  very  cordial  to  my 
feelings;  particularly  so,  being  so  much  cur- 
tailed in  my  intercourse  with  my  friend? ;  and  I 
think  no  one  enjoys  social  intercourse  more 
tban  I  do.  If  thou  find  it  difficult  to  read 
tbis,  thoo  mast  remember,  it  was  written  lying 
directly  apon  my  baok,  with  a  box  lid  resting 
npoD  the  eushion,  which  I  have  to  support  my 
limba,  with  my  paper  upon  it;  therefore,  I 
trust,  no  apology  is  needfnl. 

Affectionately  thy  friend,    Sarah  G.  Btoh. 
pBiLADStPBiA,  Sth  mo.  13th,  1847. 

3fy  dear  M. — The  receipt  of  thy  letter  was  so 
cordial  to  my  feelings  that  the  desire  to  answer 
it  was  almost  Irresiatible  at  the  time ;  but  it 
was  pat  (^  witil  the  present  time,  t^iinking  it 


among  the   possibilities  that  thou   might  be 

strong  enough  to  have  come  on  with ,  and 

made  me  a  visit.  As  this  has  not  been  the 
case,  the  pen  most  be  the  substitute  for  person- 
al ioteroourse  ;  and  in  this  way  do  we  not  at 
times  experience  a  sweet  >  mingling  of  spirit  f 
Yes,  I  feel  in  it  a  cementing  influence,  by  whioh 
the  bond  of  sisterly  feeling  is  strengthened, 
often  to 'the  invigorating  of  lA  mind,  when  al- 
most ready  to  sink  into  despondency,  under  ac- 
Qumulated  trials.  How  of(en  do  we  feel  in 
perusing  these  testimonials  of  love  as  though  a 
new  Spring  had  been  touched,  and  we  vivified 
with  reverence,  strength  and  hope  in  that  in- 
fluence which  thus  brings  minds  into  near  and 
sweet  fellowship,  when  manymiles  may  separate 
our  bodies.  Thy  W.  made  us  a  pleasant  little 
visit  yesterday,  by  whom  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  thou  art  still  improving;  trust  thou  wilt  bo 
restored  to  at  least  usual  health,  which  no 
doubt  thoa  feels  to  be  v6ry  desirable,  circum- 
stanced as  thou  art  witb  the  charge  of  an  inter- 
esting family,  notwithstandhag  thou  didst  feel 
the  mind  brought  to  a  state  of  resignation  to  . 
leave  them,  had  thy  day's  work  been  done. 

What  beauty  !  what  strength  there  must  be 
in  that  attainment  which  can  enable  the  mind 
to  exclaim,  *'  Or  life  or  death  is  equal ;  neither 
weight — all  weight  in  this ;  Oh  !  let  me  live  to 
thee." 

This  I  feel,  my  dear  sister,  to  be  where  I  de- 
sire— oftener  than  the  morning — my  mind  may  be 
brought  to;  then  int^Bd  will  neither vieigh ;  btit 
oxperienee  teaches  us  that  when  for  a  time  we 
are  favored  to  arrive  at  this  point,  nothing  but 
oonlinoal  watchfulness  ean  keep  the  mind 
there ;  and  I  find  it  hard  work  ofttimes  to  arrive 
at  per  feet  resignation,  when  the  idea  suggests 
itself,  that  a  length  of  time  may  possibly  yet 
be  before  me  of  an  entirely  helpless  state. 

Tbis,  I  can  assure  thee,  is  far  beyond  human 
strength  to  bear  up  under ;  but  even  tbis  I  feel 
it  my  bounden  duty  to  be  resigned  to,  if  it  is  to 
be  so,  fcT  doubtless  it  will  be  in  wisdom ;  bat 
tbis  I  look  not  forward  to  for  a  very  long  time, 
having  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease, 
(a  tumor  of  an  incurable  charaeter^  is  progress- 
ing. The  fore  part  of  this  week  1  experienced 
a  time  of  very  severe  suffering  therefrom,  but 
for  the  last  two  days  I  am  better,  which  I  esteem 
a  great  fkvor,  for  it  would  have  been  a  trial  not 
to  be  able  to  see  my  friends,  who  are  in  attend- 
ance aS  the  Yearly  Meeting.  (After  giving 
more  of  the  particulars  of  her  disease,  and  the 
progress  thereof,  she  adds,)  And  now  all  I  de- 
sire is,  that  the  mind  may  be  brought  to 
a  true  state  of  resignation  to  suffer  either  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  that  the  designs  of  an 
all-wise.  Father  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that  my 
sobI  may  be  redeemed,  purified,  and  prepared 
to  enjoy  Him  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen,  sayeth 
m}  soul  I     Under  this  feeling  I  have  an  asaoi- 
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anee  tbat  I  may  safely  eommit  my  oauaa  to  the 
great  Disposer  of  events,  who  created  man  to 
glorify  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever;  therefore,  the 
fervent  aspirations  of  his  dependent  children 
Be  will  hear,  and  arise  for  their  deliveranoe, 
and  00  the  banks  thereof  will  enable  them  to 
sing  praises  unto  Him. 

Thy  friend,  8.  Q.  R. 

A  (n>  k*  amtiniwd.) 

A  black  clond  makes  the  traveller  mend  his 
pace,  and  mind  his  home ;  whereas  a  fair  day 
and  a  pleasant  way  waste  his  time,  and  that 
'  stealeth  away  his  affeoiions  in  the  prospeot  of 
the  country.  However  others  may  think  of  it, 
yet  I  take  it  as  a  mercy,  tbat  bow  and  then 
gome  clouds  come  between  me  and  my  sun,  and 
many  times  some  troubles  do  conceal  our  com- 
forts ;  for  I  perceive,  if  I  should  find  too  much 
friendship  in  my  pilgrimage,  I  should  soon  for- 
get my  Father's  house  and  my  heritage. — Luca*. 

FHILADXLPHIA  IN   1C85. 

A  gentleman  of  this  city  has  in  his  possession 
R  pamphlet  of  twenty  padres,  which  is  stvled 
«  A  FURTHER  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  PRO- 
VINCE OP  PENNSYLVANIA  and  its  IM- 
PROVEMENTS,   Fob   the    Satisfaction   of 

THO&E    THAT    ABK    AdVENTVBEKS,    AND    XN- 

OUNED  TO  BE  SO."  It  bears  the  sif^nature  of 
Wm.  Pens,  having  been  published  by  him,  by 
way  of  an  advertisement  of  bis  infant  colony, 
on  his  return  to  England  in  1685.  He  sets 
oat  by  giving  as  a  reason  for  his  leaving  the 
province  and  returning  home,  the  fact  that  he 
bad  had  a  dispute  with  Lord  Biltimore  con-' 
oeming  the  "lands  of  Delaware."  After 
speaking  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  of 
tbe  increase  in  the  population,  he  goes  into  an 
account  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  exact  oopy,  peculiar  spelling  and  all: 

"  Fhiladelpkia,  and  our  intended  Metropolis, 
•8  1^  formerly  Writ,  is  two  Miles  long,  and  a 
Mile  broad,  and  at  each  end  it  lies  thot  mile, 
*ipon  a  Naviffoble  River.  The  scitaation  higli 
and  dry,  yet  replenished  with  running  Ureanu. 
Besides  the  High-Street,  that  runs  in  the  mid- 
dle from  River  to  River,  and  is  an  hundred  foot 
broad,  it  has  Eight  Streets  more  that  ran  the 
same  course,  the  least  of  whioh  is  fifty  foot  in 
breath.  And  besides  Broad-Street,  which 
erosseth  the  Town  in  the  middle,  and  is  also 
an  hundred  foot  wide,  there  are  twenty  streets 
more,  that  ran  the  same  course,  and  are  also 
fifty  foot  broad.  The  names  of  those  Streets 
are  mostly  taken  from  the  things  that  Sponta- 
neously grow  in  the  Country,  A»  Vine- Street, 
Mulberry-  Street,  Gheenut-  Street,  WaUrmt-  Street, 
Strawberry- Street,  Cranberry- Street,  Plumb- 
Street,  Hickery- Street,  Pine  Street,  Oake- 
Street,  Beach-Street,  Aih-Street,  Popler- Street, 
Suuafrax  Street,  euid  the  like. 


I  mentioned  in  my  last  Account,  that  from 
my  Arival  in  Eighty  two,  to  tbe  Dat-e  thereof, 
being  ten  Moneths,  we  had  got  up  Four  tcort 
Houses  at  our  town,  and  that  some  Villages 
were  setled  about  it.  From  that  time  to  my 
coming  away,  which  was  a  Year  within  a  few 
Weeks,  the  Town  advanced  to  Three  hundred 
and  fiftif  seven  houses;  divers  of  tbem,  large, 
well  built,  with  good  Cellars,  three  stories,  and 
some  with  Bclconiet. 

There  is  also  a  fair  Kry  of  about  three  hun- 
dred foot  square,  Built  by  Samuel  Carpenter, 
to  whioh  a  ehip  oi  fiee  hundred  Tuns  may  lay 
her  bruade  side:  and  others  intend  to  follow 
his  example.  We  have  also  a  Ropewalk  made 
by  B.  JVilcox,  and  cordage  for  shipping  ai- 
ready  spun  at  it. 

There  inhabits  most  sorts  of  UEefal  Trades- 
men, As  Carpenters,  Joyners,  Bricklayers, 
Masons,  Plasterers,  Plumers,  Smiths,  Glasiert, 
Tayle"*,  Shoemakers,  Butchers,  Bakers,  Brew- 
ers, Glovers,  Tunners,  Ftlmongers,  Wlieelrightt, 
Millrights,  Shipritjhls,  Boatriijhts,  Ropemakers, 
Saylmakers,  Bluckmakers,  Tumn-s,  dee. 

There  are  Tioo  Markets  every  Week  and 
Tmo  Fairs  every  year.  In  oAer  places  Mar- 
kets also,  a<i  at  Chester  and  New-Castle. 

Seven  Ordinaries  for  the  lotortainment  of 
Strangers  and-  Work-Men,  that  are  not  Hon!>e- 
keeper^,  and  a  good  Meal  to  be  had  fur  sixpence, 
Bterl. 

The  hoars  for  Work  and  Meals  to  Labourers, 
are  fixt,  and  known  by  Ring  of  BslL 

After  nine  at  Night,  the  Oncers  go  the 
Rounds  and  no  Person,  without  very  good 
cause,  suffered  to  be  at  any  Publiiik-Uouse  tbat 
is  not  a  Lodger. 

Tho  this  Town  seemed  at  firat,  contrived  for 
the  Purchasers  of  the,^r«(  hundred  shares,  each 
share  consisting  of  5u00  Acres,  yet  few  going, 
and  that  their  absence  might  not  Check  the 
Improvement  of  the  Place,  and  Strangers,  tbat 
floolct  to  us,  be  thereby  Exoluded,  I  added  that 
half  of  the  Town,  which  lies  on  the  Skulkill, 
that  we  might  have  Room  for  present  and  after 
Commers,  that  were  not  of  that  number,  and  it 
hath  already  had  great  success  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Place. 

Some  Vessels  have  been  here  Built,  and  many 
Boats;  and  by  that  means,  a  ready  Couveuiency 
for  Passage  of  People  and  Goods. 

Divers  Brickerya  going  on,  many  Cellars  al- 
ready Ston'd  or  Brick'd  and  some  Brick  Houses 
going  up. 

The  Town  is  well  fnrnisb'd  witb  convenient 
MilU ;  and  what  with  their  Garden  Plats,  (the 
least  half  an  acre,)  the  Fish  of  the  River,  and 
their  labour,  to  the  Countryman,  who  begins  to 
pay  with  the  provisions  of  bis  own  growth,  they 
live  Comfortably. 

The  Improvement  of  the  place  is  best  mea- 
0ur'd|  by  tbe  advance  of  Yalua  upon  eveiy 
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B>*O0  Lot.  I  will  Tentnre  to  say,  that  tlie 
worst  Lot  in  the  Town,  withoat  any  Improve- 
ment upon  it,  is  worth  four  timet  more  than 
it  was  when  it  was  lay'd  ont,  and  the  best /or/y. 
And  thongh  it  seems  unequal  that  the  Absent 
■hoald  be  thus  benefited  by  the  Improvements 
of  those  that  are  upon  the  place,  especially, 
wfaea  they  have  serv'd  no  Office,  ma  no  has- 
ard,  nor  as  yet  defray'd  any  Publick  charge, 
yet  this  advantage  does  certainly  redound  to 
them,  and  whoever  they  are,  they  are  great 
Debtors  to  the  Coantry ;  of  which  I  sbsU  now 
speak  more  at  large." 

Following,  this  quaint  description  of  Phila- 
delphia is  an  account  nf  the  products  of  the 
soil,  and  the  re  ources  of  the  river  and  the  sea. 
Whales  abounded  near  the  mouth  of  Delaware 
bay,  and  in  the  rivers  there  were  great  abund- 
ance of  a  fidh  which  the  "  ignorant  call  shads." 

A  portion  of  Penn's  publication  is  a  letter 
from  Kobert  Turner  to  the  Governor.  It  hears 
date,  "  Philadelphia,  the  8d  of  the  6th  month, 
(Angst,)  1685."  Mr.  Turner  gives  the  follow- 
iDg  account  of  the  city  and  of  the  progress  of 
improvements  here,  which  read  whimsically  at 
this  time : 

"  Novo  attotht  Town  ofPElL  A.  DEL  FBI  A 
it  ffotth  on  in  Planting  and  Building  to  adrai- 
ntioo,  both  in  the  front  &  hackitard,  and  there 
are  about  600  Bouses  in  8  year*  time.  And 
rinee  I  built  my  Brick  House,  the  foundation 
of  tehich  icat  laid  at  thy  going,  which  I  did  de- 
sign after  a  good  manner,  to  ineourage  other>, 
and  that  from  building  with  Wood,  it  being  the 
fir$t,  many  take  example,  and  tome  that  built 
Wooden  Bouses,  are  sorry  fur  it:  Brick  build- 
ing is  said  to  be  as  cheap  :  Bricks  are  exceeding 
good,  and  belter  than  when  1  buiU:  More 
Makers  fallen  in,  and  Bricks  cheaper,  they 
were  before  at  16a.  English  per  1000,  and  now 
many  brave  Brick  houses  are  going  up,  with 
good  Ctllars.  Arthur  Cook  is  building  him  a 
brave  Brick  Bouse  near  William  Frampton's, 
oil  the  front:  For  William  Frarapton  hath 
tince  built  a  good  Brick  house,  by  his  Brew-honse 
and  Bake-house,  and  let  the  otlutr  for  an  Ordi- 
nary. John  Wheeler,  from  New-England,  is 
building  a  good  Brick  house,  by  the  Blew  An- 
chor ;  and  the  two  Brickmakers  a  Double  Brick- 
Hoiise  and  Cellars;  besides  several  others  going 
on  :  Samuel  Carpenter  has  built  another  house 
by  his.  I  am  building  another  Brick  house  by 
mine,  which  is  three  large  Stories  high,  besides 
a  good  large  Brick  Cellar  under  it,  of  two 
Bricks  and  a  half  thickness  in  the  wall,  and  the 
next  story  half  under  Ground,  the  Cellar  hath 
an  Arched  Door  for  a  Vault  to  go  {under  the 
Street)  to  the  River,  and  so  to  bring  iu  goods, 
or  deliver  out.  Humphery  Murry, /row  New- 
York,  has  built  a  large  Timber  house,  with 
Brick- Chimnies.  John  Test  has  almost  finished 
a  good  Biiok  Bouse,  and  a  Bake  house  of  Tim- 


ber ;  and  N.  Allen  a  gmd  house,  next  to  Thomas 
Wynns,  from  Lot.  John  Day  a  good  hovse, 
after  the  London  fashion,  most  Brick,  with  a 
large  frame  of  Wood,  in  the  front,  for  Shop 
Windows;  all  these  have  Belconies.  Thomas 
Smith  and  Daniel  Pege  are  Partners,  and  set 
to  making  q/'Brick  thu  Tear,  and  they  are  very 
good  ;  also,  Pastorus,  the  German  Friend,  Agent 
for  the  Company  at  Frankford,  with  his  Dutch 
People,  are  preparing  to  make  Brick  next  year. 
Samuel  Carpenter,  is  our  Lime  burner  on  hit 
Wharf.  Brave  LIME  STONE  found  here, 
as  the  Workmen  say,  being  proved.  We  build 
most  Bouses  with  Belconies.  Lots  are  much 
desir'd  in  the  Town,  great  bujing  one  of  an 
other.  We  are  now  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
large  plain  Brick  house,  for  a  Meeting  Butue, 
in  the  Center,  (sixty  foot  long,  and  about  forty 
foot  broad)  and  hope  to  have  it  soon  vp,  many 
hearts  and  hand*  at  Work  that  will  do  it.  A 
large  Meeting  Bouse,  bQ  foot  long,  and  38  foot 
broad,  also  going  vp,  on  the  front  of  the  River, 
for  an  evening  Meeting,  the  work  going  on  apace. 
Many  Towns  People  setting  their  liberty,  Lands. 
1  hope  the  Society  will  rub  off  the  Reproaches 
some  have  cast  vpon  them.  iVe  now  begin  to 
gather  in  some  thing  of  our  many  great  Debts." 

The  Meeting-bouse  in  the  "center"  was 
built  at  Centre  Square,  which,  in  the  original 
pUn  of  the  city,  was  several  hundred  feet  east! 
of  the  present  Centre  Square.  It  was  so  dis« 
tant  from  the  city  that  the  Friends  refused  to 
attend  there,  and  after  falling  into  dicuse  it  was 
torn  down  long  since.  The  Meeting-house  "  on 
the  front  of  the  river"  stood  on  the  west  side' 
of  Front  street,  above  Arch.  It  was  used  for 
purposes  of  public  worship  until  the  year  1789, 
when  it  was  torn  down.  The  brick  bouse 
which  Mr.  Turner  built  for  himself  stood  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Front  and  Arch. 

When  the  city  was  first  settled  the  Founder 
gave  to  purchasers  of  town  lots  a  certain  portion 
of  laud  for  farm  purposes  outside  the  city  limits, 
to  wit :  north  of  Vine  street  and  south  of  South 
street,  where  it  was  expected  that  they  could 
plant  potatoes  and  raise  cabbages  for  all  time. 
These  were  the  "  liberties  lands"  referred  to  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Turner.  The  name  Northern 
Liberties  was  borne  by  the  portion  of  the  city 
which  now  comprises  the  Eleventh  and  Twelftn 
Wards,  until  1854,  when  the  Act  of  Consoli- 
dation swept  away  all  the  distinctions  between 
the  old  city  and  the  outlying  districts. — Even- 
ing Bulletin. 

.  «■>  ■ 

Matt,  iii,  8. — "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord  ;  make  bis  paths  straight."  Isaiah  Ixii. 
10,  says  :  "  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  cast 
up,  oast  up  the  highway  ;  gather  up  the  stones." 
In  1845  the  Sultan  visited  Brusa,  and  the  Emirs 
and  Sheikhs  sent  forth  a  proclamation,  some- 
what in  the  stjle  of  Isaiah's  e&hortation,  to  all 
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(he  iDhabitants  to  assemBle  along  the  route  and 
prepare  the  way  for  htm.  The  command  to 
gather  np  the  stones  wa?  peculiarly  appropriate, 
as  the  farmers  do  the  exaot  reverse, — gather  up 
the  stones  from  their  fields  and  oast  them  into 
the  highway.  This  practice  renders  the  piths 
vocomfortable  and  dangerous.  See  also  Jer. 
zziii.  12. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  23,  1867. 


Familt  Visits. — Elizabeth  Plummer,  a 
Minister  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting,  has 
•btained  the  consent  of  that  meeting  to  vbit 
the  bmilies  of  Friends  composing  it. 

!»■      

Institutions  for  the  Blind. — We  have 
reoeived  the  annual  report  of  the  "  Indiana 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,^'  by 
which  we  learn  that  it  is  in  a  highly  prosperous 
eondition.  During  the  past  year  the  number 
of  pupils  received  into  the  sohools  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  previous  year.  Combined  with 
the  report  is  an  interesting  essay  upon  the  ac- 
eompaniments  and  effects  of  blindness  by  the 
superintendent  Wm.  H. Churchman,  A.  M.,  from 
which  extracts  will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
the  paper.  By  the  reception  of  the  Indiana 
document  we  were  reminded  of  our  remissness 
in  not  noticing  the  S4th  annual  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  same  class  of  the 
■  community,  published  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year.  The  managers  of  that  In- 
stitution speak  favorably  of  its  condition  so  far 
as  its  capacity  will  permit,  but  regret  their  in- 
ability to  extend  to  the  numerous  applicants 
for  admission  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
term  of  years  within  its  precincts.  They  have 
in  prospect  an  enlargement  of  the  present 
building  or  a  removal  to  another  location  better 
adapted  to  their  wants,  as  the  demand  cannot 
long  be  delayed.  The  "  Home"  connected 
with  the  Institution  has  been  of  essential  bene- 
fit in  furnishing  a  home  for  some  of  the  meri- 
torioua  pupils,  but  it  is  totally  inadequate  to 
relieve  the  many  equally  worthy  who  are  press- 
ing forward  for  support. 

There  are  now  twenty  inmates  in  this  depart- 
ment who  in  part  support  themselves  either  as 
teachers  or  in  the  manufactory.  Of  the  181 
pupils  in  the  institute  but  five  pay  in  full.  By 
(he  appropriation  of  the  Legislature,  the  de- 


ficit in  the  fioanoes  of  the  institatioo  is  par* 
lially  met,  but  not  wholly ;  without  this  assint- 
anoe  its  sphere  of  usefulness  would  be  ex- 
tremely limited.  We  direot  attention  to  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Principal  in  relation  to 
a  Home  for  the  industrious  and  worthy  blind — 
a  class  which  we  fear  has  not  the  active  sympa- 
thy of  the  oommunity,  whieh  their  situation 
demands. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  tJte  Prinelpdlf 
Wu.  Crapin. 

While  we  are  gratified  to  report  the  success- 
ful woikingof  the  literary  and  musical  branches 
of  the  Institution,  and  also  the  favorable  pro- 
gress of  our  Manufacturing  Department  io 
teaching  and  employing  blind  persons  in  useful 
trades,  experience  every  year  confirms  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  house  of  industry  fur  the  regular 
employment  of  pupils  whose  term  of  instruction 
has  terminated,  and  of  the  adult  blind. 

The  education  of  the  blind  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter; nor  is  it  susceptible  of  much  improvement 
in  the  way  of  securing  their  future  welfare. 
The  great  idea  which  encourages  the  establish- 
mpnt  and  support  of  all  such  institutions  by 
the  several  States,  is  the  preparation  of  the 
blind  for  future  usefulness  and  happiness  by 
self-dependence.  Their  misfortune  unfits  them 
for  the  large  number  of  industrial  and  profes- 
sional pursuits  open  to  the  seeing.  But  there  arc 
mechanical  arts  in  which  they  become  good,  if 
not  rapid  workers.  The  difficulty  with  many 
— especially  those  without  friends  and  homes- 
is  in  securing  employment,  and  in  earning  fully 
enough  for  their  support.  Without  this,  the 
failure,  idleness,  and  deaioralizatioD  which  too 
often  follow,  prove  how  imperfect  is  their  pre- 
vious instruction  in  this  direction. 

The  "  Association  for  Promoting  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,"  founded  in  London, 
by  Miss  E.  Gilbert,  is  an  example  of  a  very 
practical  organization  for  the  employment  of 
the  blind,  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  our 
former  reports.  It  gives  work  in  various  ways 
to  about  170  adult  blind  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  previously  begging  in  the  streets. 
The  defioienoy  of  their  oaroiugs  is  supplied  by 
annual  subscriptions  and  legacies — the  usual 
sources  of  support  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
benevolent  institutions. 

Such  institutions  will  never  be  self-sustain- 
ing. But  the  support  of  an  industrial  associa- 
tion which  enables  every  blind  person  to  earn 
100,  200,  or  800  dollars  a  year  is  certainly 
better  than  to  throw  such  persons  upon  the 
charities  of  the  wayside,  or  consign  them  to 
pensioned  idleness.  In  a  neighboring  city, 
with  a  large  blind  population,  the  adult  blind 
receive  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  dollars  e««h 
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from  the  eitj  ftoyernoMnt,  bot  are  withoat  «in- 
ployntent.  It  is  itated  that  a  large  number  of 
tbee«  city  pensioners  spend  tbeir  days  in  beg- 
ging and  their  nights  in  revelry.  Without 
pretending  to  vouch  for  this  statement,  it  may 
veil  be  received  as  a  probable  result  in  any 
•mnmunity  where  the  blind  capable  of  work- 
ing are  pensioned  without  employment. 


RcLiEr  FOR  THE  SouxH. — The  movement  in 
I  Congress  and  the  action  of  our  own  citir 
■ena  in  relation  to  the  starving  population 
in  tbe  South  is  creditable  to  hamaoity. 
Shonld  the  sum  of  one  million  be  appropriated 
by  Congress,  we  are  informed,  through  a  tele- 
gram from  General  Howard,  that  an  additional 
500,000  will  be-  needed  to  supply  the  urgent 
wants  of  the  people.  We  are  assured  that,  as  a 
general  thing,  what  has  appeared  in  tbe  public 
newspapers  has  fallen  short  of  what  has  been 
made  known  through  reliable  private  sources. 
The  latter  confirm  the  sad  stories  of  «tarvation 
in  some  pirU  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Aliibama.  It  is  not  a  redaction 
merely  cf  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  an  absence 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple from  perishing  with  hunger.  In  the  States 
named,  both  white  and  black,  men,  women  and 
children  are  in  this  abject  condition.  Meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  relief  to  the 
South  have  been  held  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  is  not  generally 
behind  her  Eister  cities  in  works  of  benevolence 
or  acts  of  charity.  It  seems  scarcely  worth 
while  to  do  more  than  state  the  simple  fact  of 
tbe  extreme  destitution  of  our  fellow  creatures 
to  awaken  a  response  that  will  bring  about  the 
necessary  relief. 

HABaiRD,  on  tbe  14tb  of  Tbird  montb,  1867,  in 
Philadelpbia,  according  to  Frivada'  Order,  David 
Paxooast,  Jr.,  of  Woudetowo,  8  •lem  Co.,  N.  J.,  aad 
EuxABaTH  B.,.daoKbteT  of  Aaroa  A.  Hurlty,  of  tbe 
former  place. 

,  — — ,  on  Tbird-daf,  tbe  5th  inst.,  with  the  appro- 

'  baiioD  of  Little  Falla  Uontbly  Ueeting,  Harford  Co., 
Md.,  JoHATHAM  W.  BaA.<isoa,  of  Fr«d«ric  Co.,  Va,,  to 
X.  CABouaa  Ccnmikobam,  of  the  former  place, 

DiBD,  OD  tbe  lltb  of' Third  montb,  in  Pht1ad«Ipbi*, 
Lacba,  dangbter  of  Cbalklejr  A.  and  Emelins  B. 
Wiidman,  aged  6  montbr. 

— — ,  00  the  15:h  of  Tbird  month,  in  PhiladMpbIa, 
BaiLT  P.,  daughter  of.  Tiiomaa  E.  and  Hanoab  £. 
Lewia,  aged  14  years. 

,  on  tbe  3d  of  First  montb,  186T,  at  bis  resi- 
dence, WoodstowD,  Salrm  Co.,  N.  J.,  Bauvu.  Lie- 
naooTT,  aged  nearly  82  years. 


Omd,  on  tbe  lltb  of  Second  month,  1867,  ia  Fvm- 
ington,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y..  Jobiph  B.  Co!itrb8B,  in 
the  .82d  year  of  bis  age ;  a  member  of  Farmiogton 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  tbe  4tb  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  bis  son- 

io-law,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hunt,  near  AndiTscn,  Iiid.,  Wu. 
WaiORT,  foimeriy  of  this  city,  in  tbe  79lh  year  of 
his  age. 


War  Vriands*  Intelligennr. 

TO  THE  MEMBEES  OF  TBR   REUGIODS   SOOIETT 

OF    FRIENDS. 

An  AssooiatioB  has  been  formed  for  the 
publication  and  general  distribution  of  Friends' 
books,  and  of  other  useful  literature  not  incon- 
sistent with  (heir  principles. 

The  need  of  an  effort  of  this  kind  must,  it  is 
believed,  be  generally  acknowledged,  and  it  is 
hoped  will  meet  with  liberal  encouragement. 
In  forming  this  Association,  it  is  desired  that 
its  operations  may  bo  of  so  comprehensive  a 
character  aa  to  place  its  benefits  witbin  th.e 
reach  of  every  Friend's  family,  and  while  at» 
tention  is  thus  being  brstowed  to  tbe  waats  of 
our  own  members,  it  is  proposed  to  eztend  the 
benefits  of  our  labors  among  those  by  whom  we 
are  surrounded. 

The  mission  of  early  Friends  was  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  spirituality  of  truo  religion, — 
they  were  constrained  to  testify  against  the 
emptiness  of  forma  and  ceremonies  as  a  part  of^ 
or  Fubstitute  for,  the  religion  of  tbe  heart.  In 
tbeir  earnest  labors  to  spread  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel,  they  were  guided  and  sustained 
by  the  revelation  of  Divine  Light  in  tbe  secret 
of  the  soul ;  and,  as  they  were  obedient  to  this, 
they  were  enabled  in  mea«uro  to  become  lights 
to  the  world.  The  light  shed  abroad  by  their 
example  and  their  writings  hait  been  widely 
diffused.  Ita  beneficent  influence  has  been 
fell,  even  in  the  formation  of  governments,  and 
distinguished  statesmen,  philosophen  and  his- 
torians have  borne  testimony  to  its  efficacy  and 
power.  Their  energy  and  zeal,  as  manifested 
by  the  multiplicity  of  their  publications,  are 
remarkable.  A  Catalogue  of  their  works,  pub- 
lished in  1708,  contains  the  names  of  528 
writers,  and  the  titles  of  nearly  3000  books  and 
pamphlets. 

In  a  recurrence  to  the  labors  of  our  "prede- 
cessors, and  in  a  survey  of  the  fruits  which  it  is 
acknowle'ged  these  labors  were  the  means  of 
producing,  the  inquiry  may  well  arise,  Whether, 
in  these  respects,  we,  as  professors  uf  the  same 
faith,  are  following  their  example  of  energy 
and  faithfulness  F 

The  Articles  of  Agreement  of  Friends'  Pub- 
lication Association  are  hereto  appended,  and 
the  general  attendance  of  Friends  is  invited  to 
tbe  Annual  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  Second  day  • 
evening.  Fifth  month  13th,  1867,  at  8  o'clock, 
at  Race  St.  Meeting-House,  during  the  week  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  ;— 
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Artieh*  of  Agreement  of  Fi-iendi  I\^ltca- 
ti'jti  Attociat'on. 

Artiols  l.-^Friends'  Publication  Associntlon  shall 
eonsist  ofsucb  Friends  as  contrihate  annnally  to  its 
fands,  and  who  are  willing  to  be  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers. 

The  Annual  Heetine  shall  be  held  daring  the  week 
of  PhiUdelphia  Yearly  Meetiag.  in  the  Firtb  mon*b, 
at  wbicb  the  Officers  and  Bzecative  Committee  shall 
be  appointed. 

Abticlk  2. — The  objects  of  this  Association  are  as 
follows  :— 

\»t. — To  publish  and  enconrafce  the  writing  of 
books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  cilcuUted  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  testimonies  of 
Friends,  and  suitable  elementary  and  miscellnneou) 
works,  and  to  enable  Friends  to  procnre  such  bo  >ks 
for  distribution  in  their  respective  neighborboods. 

id. — To  procure  books  not  Inconsistent  with  our 
religious  principles,  and  to  dispose  of  them  hj  sale 
or  gift  to  individuals,  schools,  and  libraries. 

3d. — To  aid  in  extending  the  circulation  of  ap- 
proved periodicnU. 

AnTicLB  3. — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a 
Clerk,  an  assistant  Clerk,  and  a  Treagarer,  who 
shall  be  ez-officio  Members  of  the  Exeeutive  Com- 
mit'ee. 

The  Exccu'ive  Committee  shall  consist  of  12 
Friends.  Tbey  ehstU  be  empowered  to  draw  on  the 
Treasurer,  audit  hi9  accounts,  and  report  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Executive  CommUtee. 

KAT&ANIBItRlCHAROSON,      RaCBBIi  T.  JaCESOV, 

Sdsannah  M.  Parri'^r,      Akm  A.  Town-send, 

JuSEPU  C.   TORHPBHNY,        LtDIA  GtLllNaHAH, 

Martha  Dodoso!),  Ltdia  H.  Hall, 

DiLLWTN  Pabruh,  EdWard  Pabrish, 

Thomas  GABBiaogs,  Josxph  Powkll. 

All  who  may  desire  to  contribute,  or  to  be  en- 
rolled as  member?,  can  forward  tbeir  names  and 
contributions  to 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Treaturer. 
717  Willow  street,  Philadtlphia. 
PMadelphia,  Third  month  17tb,  1867. 


JIIETINGB   FOE  BEADING  AND  CONVEEBATrON. 

Tbe  MectiDg  at  Race  Street  Mootbly  Meet- 
ing-bouse on  the  27tb  ultimo  was  opened  hj 
reading  a  portion  of  tbe  12th  chapter  of  Lake, 
after  which,  bj  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
tbe  preceding  meeting,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Discipline  under  tbe  head  of  "  Conduct  and 
Gonveisation,"  the  subject  of  our  testimony  to 
moderation  was  introduced.  The  elauf-es  of 
Discipline,  adopted  at  different  periods  since 
1697,  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  so- 
ciety, several  of  the  ancient  rules  and  advices 
having  become  obsolete  in  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

In  view  of  the  inequalities  of  means  exist- 
ing among  us,  a  considerable  field  fur  friendly 
offi  es  may  be  found  within  the  pale  of  tbe 
poeioty.  A  timely  loan,  on  generous  terms,  to 
those  struggling  into  busineF^s,  will  often  be 
blessed,  while  wo  may  so  arrange  our  pur- 
chases as  to  aid  and  encourage  such.    Channels 


of  b«Defioenoe  may  always  be  fooad  by  tboM 
disposed  to  seek  them,  into  which  their  sur- 
plus gains  may  be  poured  to  the  advantage  of 
others  and  of  themselves.  All  whose  gains 
amount  to  more  than  they  need  for  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  life,  should  early  cultivate 
the  habit  of  giving  wisely  and  liberally,  aecord- 
ing  to  their  means.  This  would  prove  a  whole- 
some check  to  the  love  of  money,  which  is  so 
often  a  result  of  success  in  its  acquisition,  and 
would,  perhaps,  prevent  tbe  accumulation  of 
such  large  estates  by  some,  while  others  are  so 
comparatively  poor.  The  desire  to  be  rich  does 
not  seem  to  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  dis- 
cipline, and  should  be  especialljr  discouraged 
in  the  training  of  our  children,  who  should  be 
taught  to  regard  accumulited  property  as  a 
means  to  promote  the  comfort,  of  others  as 
well  as  of  themselves,  and  to4idvanoe  all  good 
works.  While  there  views  were  held  forth, 
it  was  admitted  that  great  inequnlities  must 
always  grow  out  of  the  difference  of  individuals 
in  talent  and  aptness  for  business.  It  is,  per- 
haps, wisely  ordered  that  some  should  luanage 
large  concerns,  and  store  up  capital,  thus 
developing  the  resources  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  community;  but  extensive 
means  involve  corresponding  responsibilities 
and  temptations.  All  who  are  bles^d  with 
large  estates,  while  they  should  keep  to  the 
limitations  of  truth  in  their  expenditures, 
striving  against  extravagance,  which  displays 
itself  in  vain  and  unbecomiug  dress,  houses 
and  furniture,  were  exhorted  to  cultivate  a 
liberal  spirit  toward  all  with  whom  tbey  are 
concerned  in  business,  promoting  employees  to 
a  participation  in  profits,  secured  by  their 
labor,  and  letting  the  bounty  of  Providence 
flow  out  into  every  channel  of  beneficence 
which  opens  before  and  around  them. 

Much  interest  and  concern  being  felt  in 
regard  to  the  evils  of  extravagance,  especially 
in  its  effect  on  the  training  of  the  young,  the 
sulject  was  continued  for  further  couaid oration 
at  our  next  meeting. 

The  meeting  ou  the  13th  instant  was  devoted 
to  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  subject  of  moderation 
as  continued  from  our  last.  An  original  essay 
was  read  and  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  extracts. 

The  excellent  paragraphs  of  our  diRcipline 
under  the  head  of  Plainness,  being  al»o  read, 
tbeir  salutary  counsel  was  acknowledged  by  all. 
The  testimony  of  our  Society  to  simplicity  of 
language  and  apparel  is  too  important  to  be 
sacrificed  to  tbe  caprice  of  fashion  ;  but  on  the 
appeal  being  made,  bow  far  the  discipline 
should  be  construed  to  impose  uniformity  in 
dress,  the  view  prevailed  that  while  in  special 
instances  conscientious  coiivictions  imperatively 
require  the  adoption  of  the  peculiarities  which 
formerly  so  gcneralljr  distinguished   Friends, 
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S';  thej  should  not  be  set  np  m  a  standard, 
o  testimoDy  to  moderation  in  living  and  io 
dress  ia  increasinglj  valnable'  now  that  by  the 
accamnlation  of  weakh  among  ns  the  tendency 
to  large  ezpenditnres  upon  personal  luxuries  is 
.greatly  increased.  Whether  Friends  are  known 
in  the  community  at  large  by  a  uniform  dress, 
or  not,  it  is  eminently  important  that  they 
•faonld  not  cease  to  be  a  peculiar  people  in  their 
ooDformity  to  the  restraining  influence  of  troth, 
which  will  keep  them  from  excess  in  using  the 
good  things  of  this  life. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  remarks,  which  were 
participated  in  by  an  unusoal  naniber,  the 
peoaltaritios  of  Friends  were  brought  under  re- 
Tiew  in  a  way  to  impress  us  with  the  import- 
ance of  individual  fuithfulDess  to  maoifested 
duty,  and  we  were  reminded  that  by  this  means 
the  vital  testimonies  which  distinguished  our 
forefathers  and  are  still  in  a  measure  main- 
tained among  us,  hare  been  brought  forth  and 
diffused  throughout  the  Society,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  commonity  at  large.  Ad  interesting 
incident  was  related,  in  which,  by  a  faithful  and 
non- resisting  adherence  to  the  testimony  agai est 
hat  honor,  a  Friend  in  attendance  upon  a  conn 
of  justice  had  not  onljf  vindicated  the  great 
demoeratio  principle  of  which  it  is  an  external 
manifestation,  hnt  had  called  forth  a  public 
tribute  of  respect  from  an  officer  of  the  court. 
While  the  habit  of  wearing  the  hat  in  our  meet- 
ings is,  OB  some  occajiions,  connected  with  in- 
convenience, and  viewed  as  a  habit,  does  not 
commend  itself  to  general  ae<eptanoe,  yet  the 
refusal  to  remove  it  on  the  pretext  of  the  supe- 
rior sanctity  of  a  place,  or  the  assumed  superi- 
ority of  a  judge  or  minister  is  founded  in  truth, 
and  may  jet  be  required  of  many  of  those  whom 
the  tmth  has  made  free. 

In  the  training  of  little  children  parents 
should  be  careful  not  to  direct  their  attention 
to  their  dress  and  appearance,  except  so  far  as 
necessary  to  neatness  and  cleanliness.  The 
effect  of  too  much  attention  being  paid  to  these 
subjects,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  prejudiuial  to 
the  permanent  interests  of  children  ;  whether 
they  are  unduly  restricted  and  compelled  to 
adopt  peculiarity  which  render  them  conspiou- 
oos,  or  are  taught  to  be  very  particular  at  all 
times  to  present  an  attractive  appearancu,  the 
effect  is  io  either  case  to  give  an  undue  promi- 
nence to  a -comparatively  unimportant  matter. 
It  was  also  nrged  that  the  training  of  little 
children  should  lead  them  to  unselfish  and  gen- 
erous acts — to  consider  those  obligations  which 
in  after  life  will  make  them  useful  members  of 
society  at  large.  In  speaking  to  them  of  the 
nses  of  education,  the  idea  should  be  held  np 
that  the  cultivat  on  of  their  faculties  ia  not  so 
much  that  they  may  gratify  peraooal  ambition 
or  reach  distiuction  in  society,  as  that  they  may 
fulfil  their  ntiosion  in  tb«  world  as  rattoqal  in- 


telligent   beings,  responsible  to  the  giver  of 
every  good  gift. 

The  interesting  remarks  made  at  this  meet- 
ing are  here  very  imperfectly  sketched ;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  subjects  pre- 
sented took  deep  hold  on  many  who  were  pre- 
sent ;  they  were  continued  for  farther  considera- 
tion at  our  next  meeting. 

Euay  on  Induttiy,  Economy  and  Moderation. 

At  oar  last  meeting,  the  subject  of  modera- 
tion in  trade  and  business,  and  the  acoumnlv 
tion  of  wealth,  was  pretty  freely  discussed,  as 
was  also  the  obligation  to  appropriate  wealth  to 
worthy  and  beoevoleut  objects.  The  testimony 
to  moderation  in  our  mode  of  living,  holds  a 
very  prominent  place  in  our .  Discipline,  and 
was  evidently  regarded  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Sooiety  as  inseparably  oonoected  with  its  per- 
manence and  well-being;  and  I  think  an  even- 
ing devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  testi- 
mony in  its  various  bninehca  wonld  bewe'l  spent. 

There  is  a  prevailing  idea  that,  provided 
wealth  be  honestly  and  jusily  acqaired,  it  is 
qnite  allowable  to  expend  a  large  proportion  of 
it  in  the  purchase  of  a  large  house  (whatever 
way  be  the  size  of  the  family,)  in  a  fashionable 
part  of  the  city,  in  expensive  furniture,  and 
clothing,  nd  in  the  gratification  of  elegant 
tastes.  Now,  as  regards  any  exact  limit  to  the 
gratification  of  all  these  desires,  no  standard 
can  be  set  up,  without  leading  into  false  judg- 
ments and  unuharitableness.  But  the  watch- 
ful Christian,  who  knows  by  what  imperceptible 
degrees  he  may  be  led  from  the  right  path, 
while  he  prays  not  to  be  led  into  temptation, 
will  not  only  not  rush  into  it,  but  will  carefully 
avoid  the  first  steps  towards  it.  Even  if  this 
caution  is  not  felt  to  be  neoessary  on  his  own 
aooount,  he  will  feel  it  deeply  as  regards  his 
children.  The  ueighbofaood,  and  the  style  in 
which  we  live,  the  school  to  which  we  send  our 
children,  the  business  in  which  we  place  them, 
generally  deterpiine  the  character  of  their  asso- 
ciates, and  their  most  important  connections  in 
life.  That  industry,  economy  and  moderation, 
so  coodncive  to  health  of  body  and  mind,  and 
that  satisfaction  with  simple,  natural  and  eleva- 
ted pleasures,  which  is  one  of  the  great  secrets 
of  happiness,  are  all  imperiled  by  every  step 
toward  luxury.  A  large  house,  particularly  if 
in  the  city,  and  in  a  fashionable  neighborhood, 
involves  the  necessity  of  a  certain  number  of 
domestics.  These  have  each  their  spRcial  de- 
partments of  labor,  into  which  the  daughters 
of  the  family  may  not  enter  without  a  sense  of 
degradation.  They  are  thus  excluded  from 
some  of  the  most  heaUhfnl  bodily  exerci:<es,  and 
often  driven  to  the  poor  substitutes  of  horseback 
riding,  gymnastics,  &o.,  which,  being  uncon- 
nected with  a  sense  of  ministering  to  the  wants 
or  comfort  of  others,  are  therefore  less  euao< 
ling  to  the  mind  than  useful  Isb^tr. 
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We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  associating 
ideas  of  refinement  aod  cultivotion  with  wealth 
and  a  certain  style  of  living ;  and  many  parents, 
not  wealthy  themselves,  are  aosions  that  their 
children  phould  get  into  what  is  called  good 
society.  But  if  this  is  supposed  to  be  found, 
especially  among  those  who  live  in  a  certain 
style,  there  is  a  great  mistake  made.  True  re- 
finement is  native  to  the  character,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  outward  conditions;  the  adjuncts  to 
wealth,  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  it, 
ure  olVen  found  in  eonoeotion  with  innate 
ooarseaess. 

The  simple  virtues  of  industry,  economy  and 
moderdtion,  are  too  apt  to  be  associated,  par- 
ticularly in  the  minds  of  the  young,  with  par- 
•imony,  meanness,  and  a  lack  of  culture  and 
good  taste.  No  doubt  the  ascetic  habits  of 
Friends  in  an  earlier  day,  excluding  as  they  did 
the  exercise  of  taste,  and  confining  themselves 
only  to  what  was  necessary  and  nseful  in  dress 
and  furniture^  has  given  rise  to  this  idea.  May 
it  not  be,  is  it  not  the  mission  of  modem 
Friends  todivorce  these  improperly  joined  ideas? 
To  show  the  young  that  industry  is  the  best 
handmaid  of  gruce  ;  that  moderation  is  not  in> 
Ooniiistent  with   good   taste  aod  a  love  for  the 

•'  really  beautiful ;  and  that  economy,  the  "  doc- 
trine of  uses,"  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
calls  for  the  exeroiee  of  some  of  the  highest 

.  mental  faculties. 

One  of  the  sad  results  attendant  upon  the 
indulgence  which  ooMes  in  the  train  of  wealth, 
is  the  idea,  easily  acquired,  that  the  plearares 
which  cost  the  most  money  are  the  best; 
whereas  a  relish  for  simple,  inexpensive  plea- 
sures, early  imbibed,  is  a  mine  of  enjoyment 
through  life,  of  which  those  who  have  been  ac- 
eustomed  to  the  artificial  and  exciting  have  no 
conception.  * 

I  have  mentioned  industry  in  connection 
with  the  training  of  our  daughters;  but  the  re- 
marks apply  equally  to  the  sonj.  Those  who 
acquire  wealth,  and  livo  in  a  corresponding 
manner,  are  generally  unwilling  to  place  their 
sons  in  mechanical  eoiployments.  This  was  not 
80  in  the  earlier  and  more  simple  days  ot  the 
Society,  before  wealth  had  corrupted  it.  The 
great-grandfathers,  gran df^itli era  and  the  fathers, 
too,  of  most  of  the  eldest  here,  labored  with 
their  own  bands  at  meohaaioal  eraploymenti ; 
and  their  honest  toil  was  no  barrier  to  their 
filling  stations  of  the  highest  usefulness  and 
honor.  Will  we  not  have  to  oome  baok  to 
simplicity,  moderation  and  industry,  if  we  ex- 
pect to  perj>etuate  a  society  which  has  for  its 
pattern  Him  who  was  called  the  Carpenter  of 
Kusireth  ? 


God  makes  afflictions  to  be  but  inlets  to  the 
soul's  more  sweet  and  full  enjoyment  of  his 
blessed  self.  - 


fnm  ■•  TlM  Taut  on  «Im  Btuh." 

THE  BROTBBR  Of  MKBCT. 

BT  JOHH   O.  WBITVICB. 

Piero  Laca,  known  of  all  the  town 

As  the  gray  porter  by  the  Pitti  wall 

Where  the  ooon  shadows  of  the  garden  fall, 

Sick  and  in  dolor,  wnited  to  lay  down 

His  last  burden,  and  beside  his  mat 

The  bareFoot  monk  of  La  Certosa  sat. 

TTn'een,  in  sqnare  and  blosaomin);  gardan  drifted, 

Soft  snuset  lights  ihrough  green  Val  d'Arno  sifted; 

Unheard,  below  the  living  ibattles  shifted 

Biclcward  and  forth,  and  wove,  in  love  or  strife, 

In  mirth  or  p&in,  the  mottled  web  of  life; 

Bnt  when  at  last  came  upward  from  the  street 

Tinlfle  of  bell  sad  tread  of  measured  fee', 

The  sick  man  started,  strove  to  rise  in  vnin, 

Siultiag  baclc  heavilj  wiih  a  moan  of  pain. 

And  the  moulc  said,  "'Tis  but  the  Brotheibood 

Of  MercT  going  on  some  errand  good: 

Their  black  masks  t>,T  the  piilace-wall  I  see." 

Piero  answered  faim'ljr,  "  Woe  is  me  1 

This  day  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years 

In  rain  the  bell  hath  sounded  in  my  carf. 

Calling  me  with  my  brethren  of  the  ma«k, 

Be^rgnr  and  Prince  alike,  to  some  new  task 

Of  love  or  pity, — haply  from  the  street 

To  bear  a  wretch  plagne  stricken,  or,  with  feet 

Hushed  to  the  quickened  ear  and  I'ererish  brain, 

To  tread  the  crowded  I»zftretto's  floors, 

Down  the  long  twilight  of  the  corridors, 

'Midst  tossing  arms  and  faces  fnl!  of  pain. 

I  loved  the  work :  it  was  i's  own  reward. 

I  never  coup'ed  on  it  to  offset 

My  sins,  which  are  many,  or  make  less  my  debt 

To  the  free  giace  and  mercy  of  our  Lord  ; 

But  somehow,  tuther,  it  has  come  to  be 

In  these  long  years  so  much  a  part  of  me, 

I  should  not  know  myself,  if  lacking  it, 

Bnt  with  the  work  the  worker  too  would  die. 

And  in  my  place  some  other  self  woold  sit 

Joj'ful  or  8»d, — what  mntters,  if  not  1 7 

And  now  all's  over.    Woe  is  met" — "My  son," 

The  monk  s  lid  soothingly,  "thy  work  is  done; 

And  no  more  as  a  servant,  but  the  guest 

Uf  Ojd  thou  enterest  thy  eternal  rest. 

No  toil,  no  tears,  no  sorrow  for  the  lost 

Shall  mar  thy  perfect  bliss.     Thou  shalt  sit  down 

Ulad  in  white  robes,  and  wear  a  golden  crown 

Forever  and  forever."    Piero  tossed 

On  his  sick  pillow:  "  Miserable  me  I 

I  am  too  poor  f'r  such  g'and  company : 

Tlie  crown  wonid  be  too  heavy  for  this  gray 

Old  head  ;  and  God  forgive  me  if  I  say 

It  woold  be  bard  to  sit  there  night  and  day. 

Like  an  Image  in  the  Tribune,  doing  naught 

With   these   hard    baud^   that   all    my  life   bars 

wrought, 
Not  for  bread  only,  bnt  for  pity's  sake. 
I'm  dull  at  prayi^rs;  I  could  not  keep  awake. 
Counting  ray  beads.     Mine's  bnt  a  crazy  head. 
Scarce  worth  the  saving,  if  all  else  be  dead. 
And  if  one  fioes  to  heaven  without  a  heart, 
God  knows  he  leaves  behind  his  better  pirt 
I  love  my  fellow  men  ;  the  worst  I  know 
I  would  do  good  to.     Will  death  change  me  BO 
That  I  shall  sit  among  the  lazy  saints. 
Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sore  compl  tints 
Of  souls  that  suifer?     Why,  I  never  yot 
Left  a  poor  dog  in  the  ttrada  hard  beset. 
Or  ass  o'erladen  I     Must  I  rate  them  U-ss 
Tban  dog  or  ass,  in  holy  selfishness? 
Methinks  (Lord,  pardon,  if  the  thought  be  siol) 
The  worl4  of  pata  were  belter,  if  thereia 
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Od«'i  heart  might  itill  be  baman,  uid  deairM 
or  Datoral  piety  drop  npon  ita  firei 
Sjae  cooling  tears." 

Thereat  the  pale  monk  crosied 
Hit  brow,  and  miittrring,  "  Madman  1  tbou  art  lost  I" 
Took  ap  big  p;z  and  fled  ;  and,  left  alone, 
The  sick  man  closed  hit  e;es  with  a  great  groan 
That  sank  into  a  prayer, "  Tbjr  will  be  done  1" 
Then  was  he  made  aware,  by  soul  or  ear, 
Of  inmewhat  pnre  and  holy  bending  o'er  htm, 
Aad  of  a  Toiee  like  that  of  her  who  bore  him, 
Ttader  and  most  compassionate :  "  Nerer  fear  I 
For  heaven  is  lore,  ae  God  himself  is  lore  ; 
Tby  work  below  shall  be  thy  work  nboTe." 
And  when  be  looked,  lo  1  In  the  stern  monk's  place 
Be  saw  the  sbiolDg  of  an  angel's  face  I 

iCCOMPANIUENTS  AND  EFFEOTS  01  BLINDNESS. 
■T  WM.  B.  CBDaOUIAH,  A.M.* 

Id  treating  of  the  physical  and  mental  con- 
diiioD  of  persons  who  are  afflioted  wirh   blind- 
neta,  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  they 
are  considered  as  foruiiug  a  distioot  class,  sf  p- 
irated  from  the  rust  of  the  human  family,  and 
{KMsessing  in  common  oertain  oharaeteristios, 
coporeal  and  mental,  which  distingaish  them  as 
membeis  thereof,  whereas  there  is  little,  if  any 
more  reason,  for  thos  abstracting  and  grouping 
tbem  than  exists  in  the  case  of  any  other  set  of 
petaons,  who  happened   to  be  afflicted  with  ,a 
common  malady.  This  undonbtedly  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  gathering  them  into  separate 
iostitptioos  of  learning,  where  they  may  hare 
tbe  benefit  of  pecnliar  apparataa  and  methods  of 
iostroction,  devised  to  meet  their  wants,  by  ad- 
apting them  to  the  tactual  sense.  Bat  it  is  very 
desirable,  on  many  accounts,  that  care  should  bo 
taken  to  avoid  this  unphilosophical  method  of 
treating  the  subject.  Its  influence  is  an  unhap- 
py one  npon  the  sufferers  themselves,  making 
them,  in  many  instanees,  feel  their  misfortune 
laacb  more  keenly,  than  they  otherwise  would, 
lad  ia  others,  providing  a  plausible  excuse  for 
eoDtinuance  in  pecnliar  and  unbecoming  habits 
abicb  they  may  happen  to  eontract  from  im- 
proper Essociations,  and  which  are  as  reprehen- 
•ible  in  them  as  in  any  one  else.     Besides,  it 
tends  to  mislead  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
ctptbilities  of  the  human  powers  in  overcoming 
tb«  obstacles  presented  by  blindness,  and  teaches 
it  to  look  apologetically  npon  any  shortcom- 
isp  practiced  by  tbe  smitten  ones,  as  well  as 
^irtrostfully  npon  their  efforts  to  battle  manful- 
I    l^against  thedifficaltiesthey must  needseooount- 
er  in  their  journey  through  life.     Far  better 
wonid  it  be,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  pursue  a 
contrary  cour8e,aDd  endeavor  to  counteract  every 
iufloenee  whose  teadeney  is  to  foster  the  notion 
of  isolation  alluded  to. 

On  tbe  other  baad  there  is  a  class  who  ran 
to  the  opposite  extreme  and  put  forth  senti 
Beats  which  eneonrage  false  hopes  in  the  ob- 
jeets  of  their  eare,  as  well  as  in  the  community 
U  large.  The  result  of  this  injudicious,  though 
*  Ike  amibw  of  this  anlcl*  ia  bimatf  ttU*«. 


humanely  inspired  coarse  is  to  make  those  who 
are  subject  to  its  influence  over-confidentof  theit 
ability  to  snrmonnt  the  obstacles  interposed  by 
their  infirmity,  and,  in  many  instances,  almost  to 
persuade  them  th/it  blindness  is  a  blessing, 
rather  than  otherwise.  This  may  be  kindness  ; 
but  if  so  it  is  of  the  cruel  sort.  Better  would 
it  be  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  tbe  manage- 
ment of  institutions  for  the  blind  to  deal  frank- 
ly with  their  pupils,  withhold  nothing  from 
them  through  fear  of  discouraging  tht'ir  hopes, 
but  striving  in  every  way  to  inspire  them  with 
fortitude  to  endure  and  strength  to  overcome 
the  real  difficulties  of  life,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  they  must  needs  encounter. 

It  is  la:d  down,  as  a  fundamental  proposition 
in  the  prevailing  systems  of  mental  philosophy, 
that  the  unfulding  of  the  intellectual  f^iouliies, 
at  least,  is  dependent  upon  tbe  stimulus  derived 
from  the  external  world  through  the  medium 
of  tbe  sense.  In  view  of  some  of  the  phenomenal 
manifestations  of  the  peculiar,  spiritual  organi- 
zation which  we  denominate  genius,  the  strict 
truth  of' this  doctrine  is  sometimes  deemed,  in 
a  alight  degree,  qaestionable ;  but,  in  the  pres- 
ent  state  of  knowledge,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  receive  it.  At  all  events,  to  assume  that  the  • ' 
mind  can  grow  into  a  condition  of  complete, 
harmonious  action,  with  any  one  of  its  more  im- 
portant avenues  to  sensorial  impression 8  closed, 
IS  to  charge,  that  an  All-wise  Creator  has  en- 
dowed his  creatures  with  a  useless  faculty. 

There  are  those  who,  either  through  ignorance 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  mental  science, 
or  from  want  of  reflection,  manifest  great  aston- 
ishment on  discovering  that  a  blind  child  is 
possessed  of  correct  notions  with  regard  to  the 
form,  dimenMotts  and  other  tactual  qualities  of 
material  objects,  and  straightway  proceed  to  as- 
count  for  the,  phenomenon  by  declaring  that 
the  power  which  would  have  been  exercised  by 
the  missing  sense,  had  it  been  present,  is  raei^ 
cifuHy  distributed  among  the  remaining  ones. 
But  this  mode  of  reasoning,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  will  not  answer.  Each  sense  has  its 
especial  function,  and  this  function  cannot  be 
perforced  by  another.  True,  after  the  particu- 
lar notions  which  originally  reach  tbe  mind 
through  a  given  sense  have  been  derived, 
through  the  functional  operations  of  the  appro- 
priate  organ  of  that  sense,  they  may  afterwards 
be  cognisable  by  another  sense,  ss  acquired  per- 
ceptions, but  without  the  intervention  of  ths 
special  sense  which  forms  the  appropriate  chan- 
nel for  the  original  conveyance  of  these  notions 
to  the  mind,  they  never  could  reach  it.  Thus 
it  is  with  regard  to  the  notions  of  form,  etc., 
just  alluded  to.  In  (he  absence  of  the  tactual 
sense  from  birth,  though  the  visual  one  be  ever 
so  perfect,  they  never  oould  reach  the  mind ; 
and  so  with  the  original  cognitions  of  light  and 
sh^j  whie^  form  the  bwf  of  acquired  pes* 
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eeptioDB  of  the  sense  of  sight,  The  mind  mast 
reDnin  forever  dratitate  of  them,  at  least  in  its 
earthly  state  of  cxutence,  when  that  sense  ia 
missing.  Hence  it  majr  be  remarked,  in  pass- 
JDir.  that  the  marvelous,  unphilogophieal  stories 
which  we  sometimes  hear,  of  certain  blind  per- 
sons being  able  to  distinguish  colors  by  touch, 
are  utterly  without  foundation  in  truth.  If,  then, 
these  premiEes  are  correct,  while  there  is  no 
just  reason  for  astonit:hment  at  the  blind  child's 
possession  of  the  kinds  of  knowledge  before 
cited,  there  are,nevcrtheleFB,some  notions  of  the 
qualities  of  material  objects,  of  which  he  must 
remain  ei-sentiaUy  ignorant,  and  therefore  his 
mental  development  mast',  in  just  so  mnch,  be 
unfavorably  influenced.  Now,  it  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  amount  of  this  influence 
which  we  are,  through  our  present  inquiry,  seek- 
ing to  obtain,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sug- 
gest some  available  means  of  counteracting  it, 
to  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

The  human  soul,  considered  in  its  relation- 
ship to  external  nature,  is  sometimes  beautiful- 
ly likened  to  a  mnsical  instrument.  ""Regard- 
ed in  itself,  it  is  an  invisible  existence,  having 
the  capacity  and  elements  of  harmony."  The 
senses,  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  gener- 
ally, constitute  the  beautiful  framework  which 
the  Creator  has  woven  around  its  mysterions, 
invisible  strings.  '  This  living  instrument  is,  at 
first,  voiceless  and  silent,  but  when  it  is  proper- 
ly wrought  upon  "  by  those  outward  influences 
which  exist  in  various  fopms  and  adaptations  of 
the  material  world,"  it  gives  forth  ravishing 
strains  of  exquisite  harmony. 

Now,  when  some  of  the  finer  chords  of  this 
wonderful  instrument,  those  which  carry  the 
beautiful  windings  of  the  melody,  and  contribute 
their  rich  blendings  of  color,  light  and  shade  to 
the  deep,  swelling  harmonies  of  its  ceaseless 
hymn  of  praise,  remain  untouched,  save  but 
lightly,  by  {be  finger  of  n&ture,  though  no  dis- 
cords may  result  to  mar  the  effect,  yet  there 
.  will  be  an  absence  of  some  of  the  partp  neees- 
lary  to  that  full,  rich  flood  of  harmony  which 
alone  can  satisfy  the  perfect  ear  of  Deity. 
And  herein  we  find  the  sought  for  character  of 
the  influence  referred  to.  Its  amaunt  will  de- 
pend, first,  upon  the  nicety  with  which  the  dor- 
mant strings  are  attuned  to  the  rest,  and  their 
consequent  susceptibility  to  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion, as  in  the  manifestations  of  genius;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  adaptednesa  of  the  moans 
which  may  be  employed  by  kind  friends  to 
oouDtcract  it. 

But  in  order  to  present  the  matter  in  a  clearer 
light,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  operations  of 
the  sensorial  faculties,  or  rather  those  of  them 
which  are  sometimes  denominated  the  intellect- 
nal  senses,  and  trace  the  influence  of  these  ope- 
rations upon  the  more  interior  portions  of  the 
■wtal  economy.  To  thia  end,  and  is  «rder  Ml 


to  stray  beyond  the  established  limits  of  mental 
science,  the  following  summary  is  made  up,  in 
great  part,  from  the  writings  of  acknowledged 
authorities  upon  the  subject. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  the  medium  throagh 
which  we  derive  our  first  notions  of  externality, 
or  the  existence  of  a  world  outside  of  ourselvrs. 
Without  it,  wo  could  have  no  such  aotion.  The 
cognitions  of  this  sense  are  exceedingly  definite 
and  perfect.  "  By  it  wo  not  only  know  that  a 
quality  exists,  but  also  what  it  is.  We  have  the 
knowledge,'  and  we  know  what  it  is  that  pro. 
duces  it.  In  this  manner  the  perceptions  bj 
touch  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  an  external  world.  We  rely  upon  them 
with  mnre  certainty  than  any  other."  Many  of 
the  qualities  originally  revealed  to  us  by  touch, 
are  subsequently  cogniz.ble  by  sight  ae  acquired 
percepliuus.  If,  however,  in  any  case,  we  have 
reason  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  sight,  we  in- 
stinctively apply  to  the  sen^e  of  touch,  in  order 
to  verify  our  visual  judgement. 

"  The  principal  qualities  cognizrd  by  touch, 
beside6  externality,  are  extension,  hardness, 
softness,  form,  size,  motion,  situation  and  rough- 
ness or  smodtbuess."  Besides  these,  however, 
there  are  various  bodily  sensations  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  given  by  this  sense,  which  it  were 
useless  to  mention  here. 

"  Conforming  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  prr- 
cfpliom  of  touch,  we  find  that  they  are  almost 
exclusively  given  us  by  the  hand.  In  this  man- 
ner we  obtuin  a  distinct  knowledge  of  extension, 
of  size,  of  hardness,  softness  and  form.  When 
the  body  is  small,  or  the  discrimination  delicate, 
we  rely  almost  wholly  upon  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  fingers.  In  this  manner  we  obtain, 
experimentally,  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
primary  qualities  of  bodies." 

"  We  learn  by  a  proper  examination  of  the 
subject,  that  not  only  does  this  sense  emable  us 
to  make  large  additions  to  our  knowledge,  hot 
that  it  is  really  the  original  source  of  a  great 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  world  around  ns. 
Of  its  intrinsic  importance,  we  may  form  an 
opinion  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  case  on  re- 
cord in  which  a  human  being  has  been  bora 
withont  it.  By  it  alone,  as  in  the  ease  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  we  may  learn  our  relations  to  the 
world  around  as ;  may  be  taught  the  use  of 
language,  and  may  even  acquire  the  power  of 
writing  it  with  considerable  accuracy.  Thia 
sense  is  lost  only  in  paralysis,  and  in  those  oases 
in  which  the  individual,  drawing  near  to  dis- 
solution, has  no  farther  need  of  any  of  the  or- 
gans of  sense." 

The  ooneeptions  of  tangible  qualities,  like 
the  perceptiont  of  touch,  are  exceedingly  defi- 
nite. It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  blind,  who 
rely  exclusively  upon  this  sense  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  external  objcota,  cannot  form  abstract 
MOMptioM  cf  thMe,  b«t  aiut  ia  oil  oaaas  im- 
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agioe  themselves  in  imtnediate  contact  with  the 
objects  conceived.  This,  however,  is  a  great 
mistake.  Besides  being  inconsistent  with  the 
toknoRleiiped  principles  of  mental  science,  it  is 
eoGtradicted  bj  observation  and  experience. 
Were  such  a  view  correct,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  a  person  born  blind  to  have  any  correct 
knowledge  of  distance,  or  of  objects  of  great 
mtgnitude.  Nor  would  he  be  able  to  derive  in- 
fbrDsioD  from  descriptions  of  socH  objects  as 
have  never  been  brooght  within  (be  reach  of 
bis  tactual  sense. 

The  sense  of  sight  is,  primarily,  simple  in  its 
foQCtion.  Nothing  is  oiiginal  with  it,  bat  per- 
ceptions of  light,  and  its  various  modifications 
deaominated  oolor.  These  perceptions,  however, 
are  eieeedingly  nnmrroas.  "  In  this  respect, 
the  intimations  of  the  sense  of  sight  stand  on 
the  same  footing  with  those  of  taste  And  hearing. 
A  part  of  that  knowledge  which  we  attribute  to 
the  sight,  and  which  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
iog  immediate  and  oiieinal  in  that  sense,  is  not 
(0.  Seme  of  its  alleged  perceptions  are  proper- 
ly the  result  of  sensations,  combined  not  only 
with  the  asual  reference  to  an  external  cause, 
bat  also  with  various  other  acts  of  the  judg- 
ment. In  some  cases,  the  combination  of  the 
sets  of  the  judgment  with  the  visual  sensation 
is  carried  so  far,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  transfer 
to  the  sight,  of  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
obtained  from  some  other  source.  And  not  nn- 
frequently,  in  oonsequeooe  of  a  long  and  teoa- 
eioos  association,  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  as  truly  original  in  the 
Heing  power."  Thus  it  is  with  the  cognitions 
of  extension,  figure  or  form,  magnitude,  solidity, 
distanee,  relative  position  and  some  others. 
These  are  all  conveyed  to  the  mind  through 
eertain  dispositions  of  light  and  shade. 

ANECDOTE. 

The  followtog  admirable  aneodote  is  from 
Brealan,  and  is  of  recent  date.  Not  long  since 
an  elderly  man  with  bare  head  stood  in  an  eat- 
ing-house, surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people. 
The  landlord  held  the  man's  hat  and  cane  in 
his  hands,  and  an  impudent  waiter  stood  between 
the  gnest  and  the  door.  The  confusion  of  the 
old  man  was  indescribable.  He  seemed  to  be 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  in  such  a  scrape — 
laid  nothing,  looked  down  on  the  ground,  and 
with  difficulty  restrained  his  tears,  white  all 
tround  mocked  and  jeered  him.  Just  then  a  poor- 
ly-dressed Jew,  with  a  longwhite  beard,cntered, 
lad  inquired  what  it  all  meant,  and  with  an  ez- 
prtssion  of  almost  feminine  curiosity.  He  was 
told  that  the  man  had  eaten  and  drank,  and  now 
that  ho  mnst  pay  he  »earehed  his  pockets  in  Vain 
fcr  money.  "  Well,"  ezolaimed  the  Jew,"  I  see 
the  old  man  for  the  first  time,  but  I'll  be  bound 
he  did  not  eome  here  to  oheat  And  landlord, 
iippoaa  Im  had  n«aM«j  to  forget,  vonlda't  y«a 


for  once  give  a  poor  man  eomethi'ng  to  est,  for 
God's  sake  ?  Uow  much  does  he  owe  anyhow  ?" 
The  debt  was  eight  silver  grosoheo,  and  the 
Jew  paying  this,  took  the  poor  man  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  to  th^  door.  'Those  present  did  not 
seem  to  enjoy  the  reproof  which  their  brutality 
had  received,  and  one  insolent  fellow  cried  out: 
"  Hey  !  Jew,  what  have  you  done  7 — this  is  the 
Sabbath,  and  you  have  touched  money  1"  [This 
is  forbidden  to  the  Israelites]  "  You  are  right," 
answered  the  Jew.  "  Jnst  now  I  forgot  that  I 
was  a  Jew,  j  ust  as  you  forgot  that  you  were  Ohria- 
tians.  But  you  may  rest  easy  on  my  account ; 
I  understand  my  commandment  which  says, 
'  Honor  the  Subbath-day  and  keep  it  holy.' 
Jnst  get  some  schoolmaster  to  explain  it  to  you, 
and  if  he  is  a  reasonable  man  he  will  agree  with 
me.  Good  deeds  have  no  Sabbath."  And  with 
these  words  the  good  man  left  the  room. 


tnm  th*  Evening  BoUetlo. 
AN  OLD  DOCUMENT. 

The  following  is  a  copy,  verbatim,  of  a  treaty 
of  peaoe,  and  the  appointment  of  a  oommiseion- 
er  by  William  Penn,  to  treat  with  the  Governor 
of  Canada  to  establish  a  system  of  trade  by 
which  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  tbo.-fl  of  Canada  could  be  provided 
with  such  commodities  of  traffic  as  might  be  de* 
sired  for  the  comfort  of  both  Provinces.  The 
original  copy  was  written  by  William  Penn,  and 
addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  in  June, 
1682  (185  years  ago),  and  is  now  neatly  framed, 
and  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Surveyor  General's 
office.  lu  size  it  is  30  by  24  inches,  and  is 
written  in  the  old  English  style.  In  the  same 
office  may  he  seen  many  other  valuable  old  docu- 
ments, seme  of  them  written  over  two  centuries 
ago.  The  novelty  and  singular  style  of  writing 
is  worth  the  time  occupied  in  their  perusal.  The 
first  letter  of  the  first  word  is  about  fonr  inches 
long,  and  is  ornamental  in  its  appearance. 

"  The  Great  God  that  made  thee  and  me  and 
all  the  the  world  Inoline  our  hearts  to  peacfl 
and  justice  that  we  may  live  friendly  together 
as  becomes  the  workmanship  of  the  Great  God. 
Tbe  King  of  England  who  is  a  Great  Prince 
hath  fur  divers  Reasons  granted  to  me  a  large 
country  in  America  which  however  I  am  will- 
ing to  Inj'<y  upon  friendly  terms  with  thee. 
And  this  I  will  say  that  the  people  who  cornea 
with  me  are  a  jnst,  plain  and  honest  people  that 
neither  make  war  upon  othen  nor  fear  war  from 
wDthen  because  they  will  be  just.  I  have  set  up  a 
Society  of  Traders  in  my  Province  to  traffick 
with  thee  and  thy  people  for  your  oommoditter, 
that  yon  may  bo  famished  with  that  which  is 
good  at  reasonable  rates.  And  that  Society  hath 
ordered  their  President  to  treat  with  thee  about  a 
future  Trade  and  have  joined  with  me  to  send 
this  MetsMiger  to  theo  with  eer^in  FreMnto 
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from  OS  to  testify  our  wilUogness  to  htre  a  fair 
correspoDdenoe  with  thee.  And  what  this 
Agent  shall  do  in  oar  n»aies  we  will  agree  nnto. 
1  hope  that  thoa  wiit  kindljr  Reoeive  him  and 
eomply  with  his  desires  on  oi^r  behalf  both  with 
respect  to  the  Land  and  Trade.  The  Great  God 
be  with  thee.    Amen. 

PuiLiP  Thkodobb  Lbe'nhan, 
J    Wm.  P«m».  Secretary." 

SANOEaOlTS  PAPEB. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  eombnstibili- 
ty  of  common  papers.  Enamelled  card  paper, 
on  aoeoant  of  its  compact  body  and  thepresenoe 
of  mineral  matter,  white  lead  or  barytes,  is  qnife 
disinclined  to  bam ;  in  fact  some  kinds  are 
praotioally  fire-proof.  White  wiiting  and 
printing-paper  oan  seldom  be  lighted  by  a  spark, 
and  when  ignited  by  a  fame,  it  requires  dex- 
terity to  keep  it  burning.  On  the  other  band, 
there  is  a  oommnn  reddish-yellow  paper  which, 
in  some  circumstances,  is  as  dangerous  as  gno- 
powder.  It  takes  fire  by  the  smallest  spark,  and 
bams  like  tinder;  when  onoe  lighted,  if  lofl 
•lone,  it  is  sure  to  be  consumed  completely.  All 
the  yellow  and  buff  piper  which  I  have  tested, 
oat  of  which  envolopes  are  made,  partakes  more 
or  less  of  the  came  character,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  suflh  pnper  has  been  the  oocasibn  of  some 
of  the  fires  which  have  been  otherwise  unex- 
plained, such  as  the  fires  in  paper  warebousea 
and  offices  of  professional  men.  A  spark  of  fire, 
or  the  stump  of  a  lighted  cigar,  falling  in  a 
waste-basket  containipg  yellow  envelopes  with 
other  kind  of  paper,  wonld  hare  a  good  chanoe 
of  setting  the  whole  on  fire. — Prof.  Sedey. 

God's  gift  of  himself  to  as  is  not  a  miser's 
kreasare,  to  be  buried  for  safety  in  thftearth. 

ITEMS. 

An  InterDBtional  Auti-Slarery  Confarene*  is  pro- 
poied  to  be  held  tn  Piiris  in  the  Sixth  monib.  Dr. 
and  Mariraret  A.  Grisconi,  William  0.  and  Rachel 
M.  Biddle  hare  been  appointed  delefrntei  thereto 
from  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
Aid  and  Blevalioa  of  the  Freedmea. 

The  First  Report  of  the  Citizens  Aosociatien  of 
Fennijlvania  has  jast  been  published.  The  ob- 
je<'t  is  the  reformation  of  inebriates.  At  present 
the  prinripal  effort  of  the  association  is  to  prncnre 
lands  and  buildinfrs  for  the  ace  and  care  of  tbe  in- 
temperate. A  farm  has  been  purchased  ia  Darby, 
Delaware  Coaotr,  of  107  acres,  easy  of  access,  sor- 
roaaded  by  woods,  and  admirably  adapted  for  build- 
ing booses  of  various  sizes,  i>eiD|;  intendpd  for 
from  Ave  to  twenty  persons.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  aboQt  one  person  in  every  seventy-four  is  an  io-« 
ebriate,  which  would  malce  in  PeaosylvaDia  between 
4»,000  and  50,000.  The  causes  of  this  arc  ably 
trealtd  in  this  report  by  Or.  Parrish. 

ArvAiis  tx  Spain. — TBe  treatment  of  the  people 
of  Spain  by  their  rulers  is  notorious,  and  that  country 
has  been  for  pome  time  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution. 
Vbe  latest  exhibition  of  tyranny  has  been  the  na- 
■ooaeenent  by  the  Koreramsnt  that  wriMOi  who 


discuss  pnblic  qnestions  in  a  manner  which  it  dis- 
approves shall  be  punished  with  death. 

Congress  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  "De- 
partment sf  Education"  in  Wasbing<oo.  This  new 
national  department  is  for  the  purpose  of  collecUog 
such  statistics  and  fhets  as  shall  show  tbe  eonditios 
and  progress  of  education  ia  the  several  Slates  aad 
Territories,  and  of  diffusing  sneh  informatioa  rs- 
epectiDgtbeorgaDixalionand  management  of  seliooll 
and  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall 
aid  tbe  people  of  the  United  States  in  tbe  establbh- 
nent  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systeais, 
aod  otherwine  promote  the  eaaie  of  edaeatioa 
throughout  the  coantry.  Tbe  bill  provldea  for  the 
appointment  of  a  "  Oimmisaioner  of  Education," 
with  three  subordinate  clerks,  and  requires  him  te 
present  an  annual  report  of  tbe  results  of  his  inres- 
tiaations  to  Congress.  A  bill  in  reiat'on  to  the  In- 
dian tribes,  which  provides  that  they  shall  not  be 
recognisfd  as  independent  nations,  but  as  comnani- 
ties,  was  introduced  into  the  Senate.  The  snppie- 
mentary  reconstruction  bill  was  called  up,  and  the 
House  amendments  Were  acted  npon.  Tlie  first  was 
adopted ;  the  second,  reqniring  for  the  adoption  e( 
the  State  constitution  a  majority  of  the  registered 
voters  instead  of  a  majority  of  the  rotes  cast,  was 
disagreed  to.  The  third  amendment  was  co^aourred 
in,  and  tbe  bill  goes  back  to  the  House. 

In  the  House  a  resolution  appropriating  $500,000 
for  tbe  expenses  of  carrying  the  act  of  rcconstructioa 
into  effect  was  psssed.  The  Senate  resolaiion,  ap- 
propriating fifteen  iboasand  dollars  for  the  relief  of 
destitute  colored  persons  in  the  District  of  Colombia, 
was  passed.  The  resolution  in  reference  to  tbe  coin 
claimed  by  the  Richmond  banks,  ordering  it  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury,  was  passed.  The  Senate 
resolution,  proposing  a  joint  rule  to  prohibit  thesiile 
or  nse  of  liqu<irs  in  the  Capito),  was  passed.  The 
Sanate  amendments  to  the  supplementary  recoa- 
struction  bill  were  acted  upon. 

Tbe  bill  to  allow  colored  persons  to  ride  la  all  pnb- 
lic conveyances  has  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature.  It  only  requires  the  signalote 
of  the  Qovernor  to  become  a  law. 

Tbs  FniaoMSS. — The  colored  citizens  of  Oeorg*. 
town  aod  Washington  are  about  organizing  a  joint 
stock  association,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  National  metropo- 
lis. It  is  stated  that  upwards  of  two  tbouiand  dol- 
lars have  already  been  subscribed. 

Qovernor  Bnllock,  of  Massachusetts,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  his  Executive  Council,  lias  appointed 
A  colored  man,  named  Gengel  Ruffin,  a  Justice  of 
tbe  Peace  for  the  county  of  Suffolk.  There  are  al- 
ready in  Massachusetts  a  colored  member  of  the  Leg- 
islatnre  and  a  colored  constable. 

The  Memphis  Potl  says: — "The  colored  people 
bare  been  eo  much  better  treated  in  Tennessee  than 
in  the  surrounding  States,  that  they  will  hire  te 
Tennesseaus  at  less  wages  than  to  others.  Their 
enflvncbisement  will  now  add  largely  to  our  labor* 
ing  papulation  at  the  expense  of  the  adjoining  States. 
We  are  glad  that  many  plantations  have  been  di- 
vided op,  and  the  parts  furnished  with  houses  aad 
rented  to  colored  lessees  on  shares. 

We  hear  of  instances  of  this  in  Mississippi,  where 
last  year  it  was  mads  a  misdemeanor  to  lease  land! 
to  colored  people.  Hands  are  generally  foond  to 
work  belter  on  shares  than  for  wages,  and  more  are 
hired  this  year  than  last.  A  half  of  the  cottoa  is 
usually  allowed,  from  which  all  necessary  advances 
are  deducted.  Wages  vary,  according  (o  the  band, 
from  $10  per  month,  in  some  rases  payable  monthly, 
bat  mere  fireqaeaily  at  the  aad  of  the  year. 
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TOL.  XXI7. 


PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  80,  1867. 
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ILIOnONB    nOM    TBK    WBITINdS    OV    /OHN 

BAROI.AT. 

(OMthnad  from  paf*  H.) 

To  E.  J. 
Cbotdob,  17th  of  Eigrbth  month,  1833. 

3fy  dear  friend. — I  mast  not  longer  omit 
iriog  thee  of  the  acceptance  of  thy  letter, 
which  wbb  truly  cordial  to  me ;  evincing  that 
thy  mind  throagh  all  changes  has  remained,  as 
I  trust,  firmly  anchored  on  that  Rock  which 
cannot  be  removed ;  and  cofnfortab'y  proving  to 
me,  what  I  sometimes  seem  almost  anable  to 
■ssame,  that  my  own  poor  tossed  bark  is  yet 
preserved  on  the  top  of  the  waters,  and  this  by 
tba  skilful  hand  of  the  unerring  Pilot.  °  Troly 
it  is  reviving  to  know,  that  we  have  eompan- 
ions  in  this  wilderness  and  warfare;  that  we 
io  indeed  mutually  desire  to  walk  together 
by  the  same  rnle,  and  to  mind  the  same  thing.; 
»nd  that  no  temptation  or  strange  thing  has 
happened  or  is  happening  to  us,  but  what 
is  oommon  to  men,  ye%,  even  the  best ;  and  that 
Above  all,  He  is  with  us  who  can  alone  do  all 
things  for  us,  and  enable  us  to  endure  all 
things  through  faith,  of  which  he  is  the  author 
and  the  finisher. 

I  earnestly  trust,  that  thy  mind  is  too  much  one 
with  the  wrestling  seed  of  Christ,  to  suffer  thee 
to  be  in  any  wise  moved  away,  fiom  the  hnm- 
biiog  engagement  of  filling  up  thy  measure  of 
«sefuln«8s,  in  whatever  way  may  yet  remain  fbr 
thee,  or  be  pointed  out ;  even  that  thou  airt  en- 
deavoring to  be    looking  right    on,  tttroing 


neither  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left ;  suf^ 
fering  nothing  overmuch  to  absorb,  disquiet, 
perplex,  or  divert  thee  from  that  which  makes 
for  peace;  and  pursuing  the  simple  path  of 
duty,  wherever  it  may  lead.  Ah  !  how  easy  to 
prescribe  all  this, — how  difficult  to  get  to  that 
spot  and  to  keep  there,  where  the  yoke,  the 
burden,  the  commandment  are  known  and  felt 
to  be  easy,  light,  and  most  pleasant. 

I  T«rt  as  ever  thy  affectionate  Mend, 

J.  B. 


To 


CaoTDOH,  Tenth  Month,  1833. 
Thy  letter,  my  dear  friend,  I  believe  I  have 
never  acknowledged ;  but  be  assured  it  wm  in 
all  its  parts  very  acceptable,  although  it  eon- 
veycd  tidings  of  a  truly  monrnfal  aspect.  These 
things,  howevvr,  must  be  expected ;  and  thoee 
who  are  entering  into  discipleship,  must  bear  to 
hear  of  what  the  Master  forewarns  them  they 
must  end  ore.  Though  they  "  hear  of  wars,  and 
rumors  of  wars,  men's  hearts  failing  them  for 
fear,  and  fbr  looking  afl»r  those  things"  that 
await,  &c.,  yet  "  see  that  ye  be  not  troubled ;" 
and,  "in  your  patience  possess  ye  your  sonb," 
is  still  the  watchword  of  perfbot  and  dirine 
Wisdom,  coincident  with  the  blessed  experienee- 
of  the  Psalmist, — "  My  heart  is  fixed,  trusting 
in  the  Lord ;"  by  whom  the  very  hairs  of  thV 
head  are  numbered,  and  everything  overrated 
for  the  good  of  his  chosen,  now  as  ever  I  And 
they  are  directed  in  all  their  movspenta,  ao  fbr 
as  the  Muter  ha*  neod  of  them,,  la  itaadjiBlj^ 
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the  ark,  or  b«ariag  it  aright,  without  over  mnoh 
anxiety ;  trusting  themselves  and  their  caaae, 
whieh  is  His,  to  bis  owo  keeping.  We>have 
signs  of  the  times  enough  to  assare  us,  that 
there  is  that  at  work  in  our  poor  Society,  whioh 
if  not  averted,  may  beguile  and  corrupt,  if  not 
shake  us  as  in  a  sieve,  till  we  be  reduced  to  a 
little  remnant.  0 1  that  we  may  individually  be 
ooneemed  to  know  the  will  of  our  Master; 
doing  neither  more  nor  less,  acting  only  in  the 
obedience  of  faith,  making  faith  perfect,  as  sailh 
the  apostle  James. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend :  think  of  me  for 
good,  that  I  may  hold  out  to  the  end  safely. 

To  JOBH  W R. 

Cbotuos,  5tb  of  Tenth  month,  1834. 

Most  fully  do  I  and  many  more  nnite  in  all 
thou  hast  conveyed  in  thy  last ;  and  especially 
in  those  clear  views  thou  hast  reoeived  to  give 
forth  {as  I  believe)  rel  ative  to  the  state  of  the 
ehnreb.  My  heart  salutes  thee,  and  bids  thee 
.  God  speed  on  thy  journey,  travail,  and  service ; 
desiring  that  no  man,  nor  thing,  may  hinder 
thee  from  doing  all  that  thou  hast  to  do,  in  thy 
measnre  and  in  thy  day,  for  Him  and  his  glory, 
for  his  cause  and  people,  while  life  and  strength 
•re  graciously  vouchaafed.  0  I  how  often  have 
I  remembered  thee,  and  thought  of  thee,  as 
one  whom  the  Lord  has  made  use  of  in  an  emi- 
nent manner,  to  uncover  and  bring  out  to  view 
the  working  of  the  wily  enemy,  as  it  is  this 
day ;  and  to  manifest  the  path  of  the  Just  One, 
^nd  the  work  of  God  in  and  among  his  people. 
As  surely  as  I  believe  the  views,  which  we  have 
ever  held,  to  be  according  to  Truth, — so  I  be- 
lieve, that  many  up  and  down  are  preparing  to 
acknowledge  and  embrace  them  ;  and  that  the 
old  fashioned  testimonies  which  aie  upheld  in 
our  early  Friend's  writings,  will  oome  to  be  ad- 
mired and  sought  out.  Oh,  surely,  there  is  a 
goodly  company  without  our  pale,  who  may  even 
tak«  the  places  and  the  crowns  of  those,  (be  they 
who  they  may  within  the  camp,)  that  desert  the 
eause,  whioh  once  was  dear  to  them,  and  whioh 
|hey  honored;  but  who  now  seek  to  undermine, 
lay  waste,  or  make  of  none  eflfeot;  endeavoring 
also  to  lower  the  standard,  and  make  it  square 
with  their  own  notions  and  practice.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  the  snares  and  temptations  are  more 
and  core  seen  through  by  Friends  at  large,  es- 
peeially  the  lowly,  contrite,  little,  teachable 
ones — the  poor  of  the  flock. 

1  have  been  absent  from  home  three  months 
(his  summer  in  Cornwall,  &o.,  having  liberty 
for  religions  service  among  Friends,  as  way 
might  open ;  >nd  found  myself  obliged  to  join 
hands  with  a  beloved  Friend,  in  visiting  the 
families  of  Falmouth  Monthly  Meeting.  I  have 
had  much  occasion  to  notice,  that,  though  the 
standing  of  many  seems  in  slippery  plaoes  and 
03  shifting  ground,  and  many  of  understanding 
Buj  jet  fall,  there  is  noTerUieleas  a  worthy 


remnant,  whose  hands,  though  hanging  down, 
I  trust  will  not  let  go  iheir  hold  of  that  which 
they  have  trnl;  bandied,  and  whioh  they  know 
to  be  their  only  hope,  strength  and  safety. 

No  oonvulsion  apparently  awaits  us,— it 
might  be  better  for  us  if  it  were  so; — no,  no; 
the  enemy  is  wiser  than  to  foment  this: — only 
let  us  be  induced  to  give  up  the  true  foundation 
for  another,  and  he  promises  so  gently  and 
peaceably  to  glide  us  on  it,  that  we  shall  not 
know  it;  except  that  it  will  be  less  rugged  and 
hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  without  any  cross  or 
struggle;  and  there  shall  be  nothing  taken 
from  us  that  we  may  affoot  to  price,  such  as  onr 
customs  and  traditions,  our  church  system,  and 
BO  forth, — nothing  shall  be  disturbed  of  all 
this ;  and  all  the  professors,  and  the  world  too, 
shall  love  us  the  better.  How  instructive  it 
is  to  see,  that  the  most  eminently  gifted  instru- 
ments are  only  really  useful,  while  in  the 
Divine  hand  and  ordering;  and  that  the  Al- 
mighty is  not  bound  to  work  by  them,  but  as  he 
sees  meet :  and  he  oan  raise  up  striplings,  that 
no  flesh  should  glory  1  It  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  heresy,  that  it  runs  among  the 
rich,  and  the  great,  and  learned,  and  the  elo- 
quent, and  the  gifted,  and  experienced.  Oh, 
that  all  who  are  not  with  us  would  even  go  oat 
from  us,  and  show  their  true  colors ;  it  would 
be  more  honorable,  than  to  be  endeavoring  to 
insinuate  something  else  among  us,  whioh  onr 
fathers  could  not,  neither  can  we  adopt, — nay, 
which  we  have  protested  against,  and  oame  onl 
from,  when  we  become  a  people. 

Thy  afi'eotionate  remembrance  of  ns  is  Tory 
precious ;  and  it  is  our  sincere  deisire,  that  thou 
wilt  oontioue  to  think  of  us  for  good,  who  often 
feel  very  sensib'y  wl  at  poor  cnworthy,  unprofit' 
able  things  we  are,  and  how  we  are  borne  with 
and  favored  !  Farewell,  my  beloved  friend ; 
may  the  Most  High  be  our  shield  and  exceed- 
ing great  reward,  and  a  very  present  help  ia 
trouble  I  J.B. 

T*  C.  P.  A. 

CaorDOM,  Teath  month,  1834. 

ify  helmed  /riendi. — I  am  ready  to  believe 
you  would  not  attribute  my  silence  to  neglect 
or  want  of  feeling,  were  I  even  longer  to  forbear 
to  eommunioate  by  pen  and  ink.  I  trust  wo 
are  too  mnoh  like  epistles  written  in  one 
another's  hearts,  that  this  should  have  piaea 
Be  assured,  however,  that  it  is  very  pleasant-to 
me  to  salute  you  from  my  home. 

I  visited  dear  W.  Byid,  and  found  him  com- 
fortable in  mind ;  he  had  lately  been  taken  into 
the  garden,  and  was  placed  by  the  grave  of  his 
wife  for  a  short  time.  I  thought  him  mora 
bright,  and  clear,  and  oolleoted  in  his  faculties 
and  memory,  than  when  his  wife  was  living 
The  retrospect  of  my  journey,  leaves  me  noth- 
ing but  peace  hitherto;  and  my  only  dis- 
qniotnde  it^  l«st  I  sheold  not  duly  estimate  this 
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blessing,  with  those  also  that  have  attended  me 
throughout.  I  think  nothiog  his  failed,  of  what 
it  seemed  given  me  to  expeot  beforehand  would 
be  allotted  and  meted  out.  It  has  been  an  in- 
Btrnotive  humbling  time;  and  in  this  I  rejoice 
greatly,  for  there  is  no  state,  I  so  deefre  to  be 
preserved  in,  as  that  of  pure  dependence,  fear, 
and  tenderness  of  spirit.  I  gave  in  my  report 
to  our  Monthly  Meeting,  and  endeavored  to 
stir  up  the  poor  flagging  mind  to  faith,  seal,  and 
love;  but  things  are  fiat  nuw-a-days :  sometimes 
ander  a  sense  of  it,  one  is  ready  to  say,  "  My 
soul  is  sick  with  sighing,"  and  "  Oh,  vhat  I  had 
in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place,"  &o.  Yet  at 
other  times,  when  favored  to  rise  above  a  sel- 
fidh  interest  and  anxiety,  one  cannot  but  see  it 
is  very  needful  there  should  be  a  falling  away 
first,  that  the  man  of  sin  may  be  revealed,  and 
more  and  more  discovered,  and  that  Zion  may 
be  more  and  more  redeemed  through  judgment, 
nnd  saved  as  by  fire.  Oh,  may  nothing  in  low 
and  trying  seasons  be  permitted  to  intervene 
and  trouble  us  unprofitably,  either  as  to  our  in- 
dividual lot  and  state,  or  as  regards  our  precious 
fellowship  and  unity  in  that  whioh  is  unchange- 
able, or  as  to  the  state  of  the  church  or  the 
world ,  but  may  we  oontinoa  in  faith  and  pa- 
tience to  the  end.  J.  B. 

[In  a  letter  to  another  friend  about  the  same 
date,  alluding  to  his  late  journey,  he  says :] — 
"  Thongh  the  humiliations  have  been  frequent 
and  great,  a  sense  of  preserving  help  has  never 
been  withheld  in  the  needful  measure,  and  at 
ibe  needful  time.  I  have  found  no  wonderful 
enlargement ;  bnt  in  my  little  way,  have  endea- 
Tored  to  sympathize  with  the  suffering  seed, 
the  wrestling  remnant,  who  are  concerned 
above  all  things  to  maintain  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  by  dying  daily  to  themselves.  And  the 
Lord  will  still  keep  these  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand;  and,  amidst  all  exercises  and  tribula- 
tions, such  will  grow.  May  we  ever  be  counted 
worthy  of  taking  our  lot  among  thiB  number, 
drinking  into  one  Spirit 


To. 


16th  of  Tv)dfi\  mon(h,  1834.— Unless  we 
Ikare  forfeited  our  privileges  as  Christians,  and 
are  utterly  lost  to  alt  right  feeling  of  Divine 
help,  it  is  natural  and  likely,  and  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  Divine  wisdom,  that  as 
oar  day  is^  so  should  our.  strength  be.  Atid  0  I 
the  invincible,  the  unutterable  strength  of  the 
tme  faith,  even  but  a  grain ; — it  is  calculated  to 
OTcrcome  the  world  and  the  transient  things  of 
it ;  as  embraced  and  laid  hold  of,  and  cleaved 
mnto,  it  makea  as  heirs  of  life,  and  gives  victory 
over  death.  01  then,  what  caa<e,  and  also 
what  ability  may  we  find,  even  to  "  rejoice  ever- 
more, and  in  every  thing  to  give  thanks,"  as 
poor  J.  Woolman  told  bis  attendant, — for  this 
u,  indeed,  the  will  and  pupoae  of  God  in 


Christ  Jesus  concerning  ns, — that  thus  we 
should  "  glorify  him  in  the  fires."  Our  busi- 
ness is  to  stay  ourselves  lipon  the  Lord,  aD<f- 
fully  to  realize  the  truth, — that  all  things  will 
be  found  to  work  together,  and  to  have  - 
happened,  for  the  very  best,  to  those  that  above 
all  things  desire  to  love  and  serve  Him.  May 
we  more  and  more  exercise  ourselves  in  these 
views,  that  we  may  in  no  wise  be  moved  by 
these  or  any  afflictions ;  but  that  the  further 
we  go,  the  more  we  may  witness  of  the  Lord's 
wonders  in  the  deeps,  and  be  confirmed  in  the 
experience  of  his  mercy,  faithfulness,  and 
strength ;  thongh  it  should  be  continually  made 
manifest  and  made  perfect  in  out  abundant 
weakness.  0 1  the  times  and  the  seasons  are 
well  left  in  his  hand,  who  ordereth  or  overfol- 
eth  all  things  well.  And  in  the  present  low 
and  trying  state  of  things,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  oppression  and  obstruotion  are 
permitted  to  be  felt,  to  the  bowing  do#n  of  the 
very  souls  of  some  1 

(To  b*  eantlBoel.) 

Those  whose  souls  are  so  far  renewed  that 
they  can  be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  Divine 
Union,  find  that,  in  every  season,  they  have  evi- 
dence of  God's  nearness  and  intimacy.  And  it 
adds  to  their  happiness  to  know,  that  He  is  pres- 
ent to  them  in  the  fulness  and  perfection  of 
His  nature, — just  as  much  as  if  they  wore  the 

only  beings  in  the  universe. — Upham. 
.  ■■■  I 

Tor  rrlnid*'  lutolllgmetr. 
THI  TREATMENT  Or  BOHOt^Bfl. 

It  is  painful  to  observe,  even  in  Aohools  nndet 
the  care  of  Friends,  how  readiness  in  memori- 
zing lessons,  or  facility  in  acquiring  favorite 
branches  of  knowledge,  is  made  the  ground  of 
preferences  among  the  .pupils.  The  smart 
scholar  too  often  enjoys  the  special  favor  of  the 
teacher,  thongh  possessing,  perhaps,  leas  of  the 
really  eommendable  graces  than  some  who  are 
less  apt  at  learning.  Every  loving  parent  must 
feel  that  this  is  wrong ;  the  hindmost  of  the 
flock  often  claims  the  largest  share  of  parental 
love.  The  very  absence  of  that  facility  which 
is  sometimes  early  developed,  though  by  no 
means  indicative  of  real  superiority,  is  an  in- 
centive to  affectionate  care  and  encouragement 
on  the  part  of  the  discriminating  parent.  Si> 
should  it  be  in  that  larger  sphere,  oatside  the 
domestic  circle,  into  which  we  are  obliged  to 
send  ear  children  for  mental  discipline  and  oal- 
tnre.  Who  can  tell  how  much  of  the  injustioe 
and  unreasonableness  of  men  and  women  is  to 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  vicious  school  dis- 
eipline  f  how  much  of  the  selfishness  and  un- 
hallowed ambition  of  adult  life  was  fostered  inte 
growth  and  activity  at  aobool? 

These  thoughts  have  impressed  the  writer  in 
contrasting  the  discipline  of  some  schools  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  with  that  of  the  "Aim; 
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veil  Sohool,"  s  small  but  very  eommeodable 
eharity  sohool  established  more  than  seventy 
years  since  by  Anne  Parrish,  an  older  sister  of 
the  late  Pr.  Joseph  Parrish.  This,  which  is 
believed  to  bave  been  the  first  established  of 
the  now  numeTons  free  schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
bas,  fromits  origin,  aimed  to  elevate,  by  gaarded 
moral,  literary  and  practical  edacation,  a  class  of 
neglectt'd  girls  in  our  city,  and  its  labors  have 
been  abundantly  blessed. 

From  the  printed  "  Regulations  for  Teaeh- 
ers"  of  this  school  the  following  extract  is 
made,  in  the  hope  tbat  it  may  be  deemed  worthy 
to  be  followed  by  others  :  "  It  is  recommended 
that  they  (the  teachers)  endeavor  to  encourage 
the  diffident,  repress  the  forward  aud  presump- 
tuous, and  bestow  just  and  ample  commenda- 
tion on  the  diligent,  attentive  and  orderly,  how- 
ever dull  their  capacity  or  slow  their  progress ; 
and  in  an  especial  manner  to  endeavor  to  im- 
bue the  minds  of  the  children  with  religious 
principles,  which  will  be  of  far  greater  import- 
ance to  them  in  more  advanced  life  than  any 
Other  part  of  their  edaeatioo." 

E.  P. 

I  <a»  ■ 

LRTXaS  FROM  SARAH  O.  BIOH. 
(Oonttsnad  ftom  pag«  tS.) 
Pbiladclpbia,  nth  mo.  12ttt,  1848. 
Jfy  dear  Friend  : — "  They  who  are  afflicted 
•ften  speak  one  uato  another."    This  expres- 
sion, or  one  witb  its  import,  I  have  net  with 
somewhere,  and  the  truth  of  it  I  feel,  though 
the  iangoa^e  may  be  in  spirit  only ;  and  in 
tibis  way  has^my  mind  been  much  with  thee, 
my  dear  friend,  since  hearing  of  thy  late  trial, 
though  I  am  not  one  who  has  ever  felt  gifted 
for  imparting  oonsolstion  on  such  occasions,  as 
hingnage  appears  to  me  too  meagre  for  the  ex- 

ftressioD  of  the  feelings  which  are  called  forth 
nto  the  sympathetic  breast  upon  such  events; 
and,  indeed,  what  can  expression  do  toward 
healing  an  aching  void  7  Know  from  the  alone 
true  teacher,  experience,  that  such  wounds  can 
only  be  healed  from  that  source  and  fountain  of 
love  to  which,  my  dear  friend,  thou  hast  access, 
and  from  which,  doubtless,  thou  hast  partaken 
bf  the  balm  of  consolation,  the  streams  of  which 
I  may  say  from  past  experience  are  ever  ready  to 
be  poured  into  the  stricken  soul  as  soon  as  time 
brepares  the  mind  to  receive  them ;  and  then 
how  astonishingly  can  the  contrite  heart,  which, 
in  the<first  moments  of  anguish,  seemed  closed 
to  every  avenue  of  consolation,  be  brought  truly 
to  feel  "the  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away;  blessed  forever  be  His  adorable 
MBie." 

°  This  I  donbt  not  has  been  thy  experience  in 
parting  with  thy  dear  in&nt;  end  that,  though 
the  trial  at  first  may  have  been  like  separating 
the  *'  marrow  from  the  bone,"  yet,  in  an  un- 
•baken  relianoe  npoa  an  overruling  Providence, 


tboa  bast  bad  to  believe  that  all  is  in  wisdom, 

though  to  our  finite  view  these  events  are  un- 
fathomable. And  then,  again,  that  indescriba- 
ble joy  (in  tbe  midst  of  grief)  in  first  realising 
the  feeling  that  this  cherub,  which  we_  loved 
with  sucb  intense  love  while  on  earth,  is  now 
among  and  one  of  tbe  glorified  spirits  aroand 
the  throne  of  bliss.  But  perhaps  thou  wilt  My 
I  know  not  a  parent's  feeling.  I  admit  it; 
but  I  believe  I  have  known  the  nearest  poseibis 
approach  to  it,  in  tbe  case  of  a  brother's  child, 
to  whom  I  was  attached  with  all  the  love  short 
of  a  parent's ;  for  it  really  seemed  as  if  my 
life  was  bound  np  in  his,  and  his  attachment  to 
me  was  nothing  less  than  that  for  his  mother. 
From  the  most  blooming  health,  at  the  most 
interesting  sge,  he  was  stricken  down,  and, 
with  a  very  few  hours'  illness,  taken  frooa  as ; 
and  until  I  was  taken  from  his  bedside  ia  aa- 
guisb,  at  the  time  almost  insupportable,  bis  eyeft 
were  hardly  off  me,  and  his  tongue  oontinued 
lisping  my  name  as  if  claiming  some  relief; 
but  that  was  not  within  human  power  to  bestow, 
and  his  spirit  fled  to  God,  who  gave  it  to  us  for 
a  brief  space.  I  think  I  may  s«y  the  first  mo- 
ment of  consolation  was,  when  lookiug  at  hia 
sweet  but  lifeless  form,  tbe  impression  forcibly 
arrested  my  mind— Weep  not  for  him,  Ibr  h& 
already  is  a  glorified  spirit  in  the  regions  of 
bliss.  I  say  realizing  tbb  feeling  imparted  a. 
consolation  1  never  lost. 

'  A/lernoon. — I  received  a  letter  from  tbee. 
some  three  months  since,  and  bave  many  timea 
thought  of  answering  it,  but  fiequently  hava 
not  felt  well  enough,  and  it  had  to  be  deferred. 
The  account  to  which  thou  alludes,  published 
in  Friends'  Miscellany  some  years  ago,  I  re- 
member reading  at  the  time.  I  remember  well 
the  awfulnesa  of  the  feeling  produced  by  it,, 
and  could  I  at  that  time  bave  bad  tbe  slightest 
imtimation  that  my  situation  was  ever  to  ap- 
proach as  near  it  as  it  has  already  done,  I  know 
not  what  a  state  of  despair  it  would  have  led 
me  into.  For,  although  in  tbe  case  alluded  to, 
there  was  forcible  evidenee  of  a  Cbristian  resig- 
nation, yet  to  me  tbe  dread,  the  horror,  may 
I  not  say  of  years  of  helplessness,  would  have 
plunged  my  mind  into  an  abyss,  from  which  ib 
could  not,  I  think,  have  risen.  Tbe  exclama- 
tion of  my  heart  often  is — Oh  1  wisdom,  bow 
just  in  veiling  from  us  poor  mortals  what  is  to 
be  OUT  lot  in  future  years !  and  what  mine  may 
yet  be  is  wisely  hidden  from  me;  and  I  deaira 
constantly  to  render  the  tribute  of  a  grateful 
heart  for  the  blessings  with  which  I  am  sur- 
rounded; and  'though  my  sufferings  at  times 
are  great,  increasingly  so,  yet  I  feel  that  I  have 
much,  very  much,  to  be  thankful  for;  and  not 
tbe  least  is  the  ability  to  endure  all  in  that 
spirit  which  I  trust  has  some  approach  to  resig- 
nation. But  I  must  acknowledge  there  ara 
times  of  weakneu  when  nature  gaia*  the  eueen- 
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deney,  and  in  the  anguish  of  feeling  aw  ready 
to  exolaim — Do  with  me,  Oh  !  Father,  ag  thoa 
wilt;  only  give  of  thj  holy  spirit  to  support  me 
under  alt,  and  /  atk  no  more. 

When  choQ  feels  like  writing,  a  letter  will  he 
gladly  received  by  thy  affectionate  and  sympa- 
tiiizing  friend  and  sister,  S.  G-.  B. 

FntLADnPBU,  1st  mo.  17tb,  1850. 

Dear  Fritnd: — I  jndf^e  thou  hast  ere  this 
eome  to  the  eonolnsion  either  that  I  have  given 
np  all  letter  writing,  or  become  remiss  in  thus 
long  letting  thy  kind,  welcome  letter  of  Seventh 
month  last  remain  so  long  nnanswefed.  As  to 
the  former  supposition,  thoa  wonldst  have  been 
not  far  from  the  true  state  of  the  case,  particu- 
larly daring  the  heat  of  the  weather ;  for  truly 
nay  I  say  that  never  did  a  summer  so  |>ro8trate 
ate,  M  that  mueh  of  the  time  it  seemed  to  be  as 
mnoh  as  I  had  strength  for;  and,  therefore, 
ny  pen  -mostly  laid  sileot,  except  when  en- 
gaged  in  writing  to  my  dear  brother;  and  since 
eold  wea'her  some  of  the  time  I  have  been  too 
ill  to  guide  the  pea.  As  to  the  supposition  of 
remiasness,  that  would  not  apply,  if  the  intu- 
itioas  and  purposes  of  the  heart  are  looked 
into,  for  too  grateful  wafi  the  feeling  of  my 
beart  for  the  full  and  overflowing  kindness 
ithieh  breathed  throughout  thy  letter  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  feel  like  indifferenee  toward  a  friend, 
the  promptings  of  whose  heart  I  know  to  be  to 
fall  of  sisterly  love  and  interest  toward  her 
i^icted  friend,  as  I  knew  that  of  my  dear  M.'s 
to  be.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  fill  a  page  with 
afMlogy ;  therefore,  I  will  leave  that  which  is 
behind,  and  endeavor  to  press  forward,  not  only 
sa  relates  to  this  'subject,  but  in  all  others; 
but  oh,  how  can  I  adopt,  aa  the  breathing  of 
nay  own  spirit,  the  language  of  the  poet — 
"  Frail  and  irresolute  is  man,"  &c.  The  query 
ofWn  arises  whether  there  are  others  who  feel 
the  same  load  of  woakaese  aad  frailty  that  I  do  ? 
Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  no  sooner  is  a 
good  resolution,  and  as  I  hope  and  trast  at  tho 
time,  a  firm  retolutum  entered  into  to  gaard 
every  avenue  against  the  approach  of  the  ad- 
versary, than,  perhapa,  before  I  am  aware  of 
it,  weakness  of  some  form  or  other  I  find  I 
have  fullen  into,  and  all  for  want  of  keeping 
down  that  formidable  enemy  of  my  soul's  peace 
— *el/,  unmortified  telf.  Oh  I  for  strength  to 
wrestle  with  and  overeome  this  mighty  foe  1 

Yesterday,  when  I  laid  aside  the  pen,  the 
swbjeot  of  self  and  selfish  Inelings  seemed  to 
fill  the  mind  ;  and  now  no  -lees  so ;  for  if  we 
snffer  ourselves  to  be  wounded  with  what  we 
may  consider  the  inattention  or  even  neglect  of 
our  friends,  it  is  for  want  of  dwelling  sufficiently 
low.  We  allow  that  nightly  idf  to  rise  and 
feel  that  it  has  claims  upon  the  sympathy  of 
Friends  for  more  attention  when,  if  there  was 
thia  dwelling  io.ir,  even  aa  at  the  feet  of  Jeans, 


would  we  not,  instead  of  repining  for  the  lack, 
as  we  may  at  times  feel,  of  outward  blessings 
and  gratificatioDB,  rather   breathe   the   excla- 
mation— •'  Bless   the    Lord,  oh,  my  soul,  and 
forget  not  all  his  benefits  ;"   and,  "  What  shall 
wo  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits.** 
As  thou  observes,  I  have  far  more  than  many 
others  Bs  to  the  outward.     Truly  do  I  knoW 
this,  having  a  devoted  sister  and  kind  cousins, 
who  oea.<ie  not  in  their  endeavors  to  render  me 
comfortable,  for  which,  0  !   Holy  One,  cause 
my  heart  ever  to  overflow  with  gratitude  for 
tAete  and  every  blessing.     Among  these  I  feel 
bound  to  ackuowledge  the  place  which  I  kno# 
I  hold  in  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  my  friends, 
which  is  often  evinced  by  many  unlocked  fot 
visits,  that  I  feel  to  be  invaluable,  as  by  Sam's 
such  visits  I   have  experienced   a  renewal  of 
faith,  which   had  become  so  weak  as  to  dis- 
qualify me  from  keeping  myself  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves;   but  by  the  silent 
mingling  of  the  spirit  of  a  friend,  and  6ome- 
times  by  a  crumb  handed  forth,  it  has,  indeed| 
proved  as  a  "  bronk  by  the  wayside,"  or,  '•'  as 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
Afternoon. — The  above  has  been  written  at 
many  intervnln,  and  I  find  I  have  almost  filled 
my  paper  without  giving  thee  any  information 
of  the  present  state  Of  my  health,  as  I  know 
thoa  wilt.be  interested  to  hear  how  it  has  fared 
with  me.     Nearly  three  months  ago  I  was  at- 
tacked, suddenly,  with  violent  chills,  attended 
with  much  fever  and  many  distressing  feelings. 
Some  of  the  symptoms  were  indicative  of  such 
progress  in  the  disease  as  to  give  reason  for  be-< 
lieving  that  it  would  require  but  a  little  time 
longer  to  wear  out  the  shattered  bark.     I  trust 
it  is  not  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  these  indi- 
cations, though  attended  with  most  acute  suf- 
fering, were  nevertheless  received  as  a  token  of 
compassionate  love ;  for  what  can  be  so  desi- 
rable to  one  suffering,  as  I  do  most  of  the  time, 
as  to  believe  that  the  time  of  release  is  near, 
provided   there  is  a   preparation  for  entering 
into  a  haven  of  rest  and  joy.    Though  I  am 
ever  fearful  of  being  deceived  in  this  all-import-, 
ant  point,  stall,  when  I   believed  death  waa 
near  at  hand,  and  endeavored  to  look  into  the 
mo€t  secret  recesses  of  my  heart,  there  was  a 
feeling  of  calmness  and  confiding  trast  in  that  • 
love  which   has  been  shed  abundantly  for  all ; 
and  I  felt  it  my  plaee  there  to  abide,  and  if  so 
favored,  to   be  still,  and  know  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  with  strong  desires  to  be  shown  if  there 
was  not  a  full  surrender  of  all  to  his  will. 

If  I  waa  not  wholly  under  a  delusion,  I  had 
a  eonforttng  evidence,  in  the  quietaesa  which 
continued  throughout  the  time  of  the  greatest 
suspension  as  to  the  immediate  issue  of  the  at- 
tack, that  "  we  have  not  a  hard  Master  to  deal 
with,"  but  one  who  is  touched  with  a  feeting 
«f  ow  infiraitiea,  and  who  will  not  torn  »  detf 
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«tr  to  the  "  sighing  of  the  poor  and  the  eijing 
of  the  needy ;"  bat  for  such  He  will  arise. 

Under  this  feeling  it  seemed  to  be  my  basi- 
Bess  to  be  ttxll,  and  abide  the  turning  of  His 
hand  upon  me,  oonfidently  trustiDg  that  if  there 
was  not  yet  a  fall  surrender  of  all,  that  in  Hii 
kdorable  love  and  mercy  He  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  show  me  in  what  I  was  lacking. 
And  not  only  then,  but  at  all  other  times,  when 
desiring  to  see  myself  as  I  am,  and  truly  wish- 
ing to  haye  my  heart  laid  bare  before  me, 
while  ever  fearful  of  deceiving  myself  on  this 
all-important  subjeot,  and  of  warming  myself  by 
Ik  fire  of  my  own  kindling,  yet  a  confident  belief 
has  arisen  that  if  we  oome  unto  Him  in  all  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  with  a  desire  to  surrender  all 
noto  His  holy  requiring,  it  oannot  but  be  con- 
sistent with  His  goodness  to  accept  the  offering, 
if  of  a  "  broken  spirit"  and  a  contrite  heart. 
And  may  we  not  say,  without  making  an  osten- 
tations display,  that  in  truth  we  have  nothing 
of  our  own  to  recommend  us  to  Him ;  but  that 
it  must  be  by  dwelling  in  His  spirit,  and 
through  His  long-suffering  mercy,  we  hope  for 
redempUon,  looking  unto  Him  as  the  Author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith,  "oar  Alpha  and 
Omega."  If  this  is  all  a  delusion — an  "  ig- 
nis fatuns," — then  I  am  in  a  deplorable  state ; 
for  it  seems  to  be  the  alone  anchor  of  hope 
which  I  am  able  to  lay  hold  of. 

But  I  have  digressed  far  beyond  what  I  in- 
tended, and  yet  have  not  told  what  my  present 
state  of  healih  is.  Well,  after  a  week  or  so  of 
great  suffering  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  when  I 
believe  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  around  me 
that  perhaps  the  scene  of  suffering  was  near 
being  brought  to  a  close,  there  was  an  abate- 
ment of  the  symptoms,  and  I  have  gradually 
nearly  regained  my  previous  condition,  though 
not  entirely,  being  less  able  to  assist  myself, 
and  having  an  increase  of  some  kinds  of  suffer- 
ing. But  there  is  renewed  call  for  gratitude 
that  I  have  so  far  regained  my  strength,  if  I 
tm  to  be  oontinned  ,longer  here;  and  that  I 
most  leave  to  Him  who  doeth  all  thingt  wM, 

I  am  afraid  the  length  of  my  letter  will  prove 
irksome  to  thee,  but  it  has  seemed  as  though  I 
oould  find  no  place  to  stop,  although  a  great 
many  intervals  have  been  required  for  its  oom- 
.pletion.  And  now,  with  much  love  to  thee  and 
thy  W.|  I  am,  as  ever,  thy  friend, 

SABAn  G.  SlOH. 

(To  bt  coatlnaed.) 


HOW  TO  PBAT. 

Do  not  think  it  is  neoetsary  to  pronounce 
many  words.  To  pray  is  to  say,  Let  thy  will  bo 
done ;  it  is  to  form  a  good  purpose ;  it  is  to  raise 
your  heart  to  Ood ;  it  is  to  lament  your  weak- 
ness ;  it  is  to  sigh  at  the  recolleotion  of  your  fre- 
quent disobedience.  This  prayer  demands 
neither  method,  nor  soicnee,  nor  roasoning ;  it. 


is  not  necessary  to  quit  one's  employment ;  it 
is  a  simple  movement  of  the  heart  towards  its 
Creator,  and  a  desire,  that  whatever  you  are  do- 
ing, you  may  do  it  to  his  glory.  The  best  of  all 
prayers  is  to  act  with  a  pure  intention  and  with 
a  continual  reference  to  the  will  of  Goil.  It 
depends  upon  ourselves  whether  our  prayers  be 
effioacious.  It  is  not  by  a  miracle,  but  by  a 
change  of  heart,  that  we  are  benefited,  by  a  spirit 
of  submission.  Let  ns  believe,  let  us  trt^t,  let 
as  hope,  and  Ood  never  will  reject  oar  prayer. 
—FtndtM. 

LIFE  TO  B«  HADE  THK  MOST  OV. 

The  sentiment  that  we  should  make  the  most 
of  life  ;  that  as  we  go  along  we  should  enjoy 
every  gift  of  (J-od  as  ardently  and  as  oopiouslj 
as  we  can,  consistently  with  sobriety  and  order, 
— is  a  perfectly  right  and  proper  one :  it  is  more, 
it  is  one  of  our  first  and  highest  duties.  To  sell 
one's  self  to  sensuality  is  one  thing;  thankfullj 
to  aeeept,  and  temperately  to  enjoy  the  honest 
pleasures  of  the  senses,  is  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter. Sight  and  hearing,  taste  and  touoh,  wqre 
bestowed  for  no  other  end  than  to  be  exereised 
on  things  congenial  to  them.  The  true  way  to 
enjoy  most  of  heaven  is  previously  to  strive 
how  much  we  can  enjoy  of  earth ;  not,  however, 
by  striving  to  enjoy  it  exclusively  as  an  earthly 
thing,  still  less  as  a  sensuous  one,  to  the  neg< 
leet  of  the  moral  and  intelleotual ;  neither 
again  by  laying  ourselves  out  for  pleasure,  pure- 
ly at  mch,  but  by  taking  for  our  ruling  motive, 
in  our  search  for  enjoyment,  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  our  humanity.  The  golden  mlo 
of  all  is  to  connect,  as  often  and  as  olo^ely  as 
we  can,  the  terrestrial  with  the  heavenly.  The 
highest  delight  of  which  human  intelligence  is 
susceptible  is  that  which  comes  of  the  habit  of. 
translating  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  daily 
life  into  ideas  that  lead  ultimately  to  God;  there 
are  no  truly  beautiful  and  nourishing  ideas  bat 
suoh  as  are  felt  to  gravitate  imperceptibly  to- 
wards Him,  while  none  are  so  practical  and  ef- 
fica<»oas,  as  ingredients  of  happiness,  as  those 
that  are  sucked,  honey-like,  from  the  merest 
trifles  of  existence.  So  in  regard  to  the  time 
for  enjoyment.  Though  we  may  rely  upon  the 
recurrence  of  some  few  sources  of  pleasure,  the 
greater  part  are  so  fitful,  the  total  of  the  oir- 
oumstanoes  is  so  unlikely  ever  to  be  the  same 
agaiti,  and  oar  own  changes  of  emotional  stats 
are  so  frequent  and  extreme— -what  enraptures 
today  often  beooming  distasteful  and  even  bit- 
ter on  the  morrow— that  if  we  would  realise  life 
in  its  fulness,  we  mast  let  no  ohanoe,  not  the 
elighteet,  escape,  though  at  the  moment  it  may 
seem  utterly  insignifioant.  Life  is  made  np  of 
minutes,  and  its  happiness  of  oorr<»ponding  lit- 
tle pleasures  ;  the  wise  man  secures  the  atoms 
as  they  flit  past  him,  and  thus  beoomes  owner 
■  of  the  aggregate.    Making  every  oiroumstaaoe 
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of  life^  aenanona^  aoral  and  iatelleetoal,  and 
every  day  and  hour,  contribute  a  little  some- 
thiog,  he  finds  that  (hongh  a  brilUant  and  memo- 
rable pleaaure  may  eome  but  twice  or  thrioe, 
the  aeerek  of  a  happy  life  is  nevertheless  his 
ewa.  That  fine  seoiet  is  not  bo  much  to  lay 
plans  for  acquiring  happy  days,  as  to  plaok  our 
eDJoyment  oa  the  spot ;  in  other  words,  to  spend 
that  time  in  being  happy  whioh  so  many  lose 
in  deliberating  and  scheming  how  to  become  so. 

'*  ru  live  to-morrow,  'tis  not  wise  to  say ; 
'Twill  be  too  late  to*norrow, — Uv«  to-day." 

To  aooomplish  this  we  have  only,  as  said  be- 
fore, to  make  the  most  of  each  littlo  incident 
and  opportunity,  contemning  and  repudiating 
nothing ;  always  remembering,  however,  that 
the  way  to  make  such  incidents  and  opportuni- 
ties most  prolifio  of  enjoyment  is  so  to  hnmau- 
ise  them  that  they  ahall  flower  into  thoughts  of 
hearen.  Wilfully  to  let  opportunities  go  by,  is 
a  wickedness  and  an  inexcusable  folly  ;  whence 
the  still  more  foolish  regrets  which  tear  the 
heart  that  has  been  so  nnjust  to  itself ; — bat  a 
greater  folly  yet,  is  to  stand  waiting  and  wish- 
ing for  opportunities,  when  in  fact  they  eirole 
ns,  if  we  will  but  keep  on  the  qui  vioe. 

As  the  best  school  in  respect  of  high  dnties 
is  the  practioe  of  the  little  ones  of  common  life, 
BO  the  best  and  shortest  road  to  happiness  is  to 
Bake  the  most  of  what  lies  beside  ns  and  enjoy 
■II  we  can  of  the  life  we  have,  leaving  it 
to  Ood  to  determine  what  fortnne  shall  attend 
our  steps. — From  Life  :  It$  Nature,  Varietie* 
and  Phenomena,  bjf  Leo  H.  Grindon. 

"  Tl  ARE  TBI  TKMPI.K  Ot  THS  LIVING   OOD." 

In  the  great  truth  here  announced  by  Paul 
we  see  the  immense  development  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  divine  plan,  and  in  religions  thought. 
The  afte  of  ritaalistio  performance  had  parsed 
by.  Everything  material  and  meobanioal  in 
religioos  worship  and  life  was  now  to  be  elimi- 
nated. Pious,  meditative  sonls  were  no  longer 
to  be  pupils  and  minors.  Puerility  of  spiritual 
ideas  and  oharaoter  was  to  give  place  to  a  ro- 
bust and  aymmetrioal  maturity.  Believers  bs- 
eame  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  city,  and  were 
brought  into  association  with  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  with  the  mediator  of  the  -new 
covenant,  and  with  Ood  the  judge  of  all.  When 
Fiehte  sa;s  that  "  man  is  the  Isis-veil  of  Di- 
vinity," he  is  highly  praised;  when  Bichter 
t)lls  OS  that  *'  the  true  Shekinah  is  in  man," 
we  wonder ;  yet  both  of  them  have  simply 
elothed  the  laminons  idea  of  the  great  apostle 
in  the  garb  of  a  mystical  philosophy.  God  no 
longer  dwells  in  temples  made  with  hands. 
Christian  life  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  souL  It 
is  Christ  in  ns  the  hope  of  Glory. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  doctrine  ao 
inblime  and  wonderful  as  this  is  should  be  ac- 
Ofptable  Of  ev«a  ooBceiTi^ble  to  those  who  limit 


their  beliefs  to  the  sphere  of  their  five  hard 
senses.  Nor  will  it  be  any  more  weloome/to 
thoeo  who  make  boasted  reason  the  only  trust- 
worthy capacity  of  mind  and  the  sole  judge  of 
truth  in  heaven  and  earth.  Sense  and  reason 
need  not  be  underrated ;  but  man  has  higher 
and  truer  guides  to  bis  proper  destination. 
Sense  may  constitute  the  coarse  bat  strong 
foundation  of  the  human  temple ;  reason,  witk 
rule  and  plummet,  may  square  and  poise  its 
rising  walls ;  bat  the  spiritual  nature  alone  can 
crown  it  with  pediment  and  dome,  serial  spires, 
and  "  cloud-capt  towers." 

In  approaching  a  sabjeot  like  the  present,  we 
are  trammeled  by  our  sensnons,  material  modM 
of  thinking.  We  have  been  taught  in  physioal 
science  that  no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time ;  and  so,  by  a  very  natu- 
ral transfer  of  oonoeptions,  we  find  it  diffioull 
t»  apprehend  how  God  can  reside  in  the  hnman 
sonl.  But  we  have  learned  that  one  substanea 
can  interpenetrate  another  without  destroying 
its  oonstitntion.  Water  permeates  many  other 
bodies.  Air  is  interfused  throngh  water  and 
nearly  or  quite  all  other  aggregations  of  matter. 
Eleotrioity  penetrates  all  Jcuown  substsnoea 
with  its  marveloas  essence  and  energy.  So  far, 
then,  as  a  prejndiee  against  the  possible  mani* 
festation  of  God  in  the  human  mind  has  been 
derived  from  physioal  science,  it  is  utterly  un- 
founded. The  analogy  is  in  favor  of  that  doo> 
trinO;  rather  than  against  it 

In  what  manner  and  by  what  means  the  in- 
finite Fdther  becomes  a  resident  of  the  believing 
soul  is  hardly  a  proper  question  for  diaoussion. 
The  subject  is  mysterious,  though  not  mystical. . 
Yet  there  are  some  eonsiderations  which  cast  a 
few  scattered  rays  of  light  upon  the  outskirts 
of  this  glorious  mystery,  and  these  may  help 
our  faith.  We  as  yet  know  but  little  of  thn 
constitatioo  of  our.  own  nature.  Our  cooscious- 
oess  has  hardly  penetrated  beneath  the  surface 
of  our  being.  Our  deepest  and  most  insttuctive 
eiperienoes  are  only  so,  many  explorations  of 
the  unknown  heritage  of  mind  and  soul  with 
whioh  we  are  endowed.  What  we  have  already 
learned  gives  us  suggestive  intimations  conoern- 
ing  the  unexplained  remainder.  We  must  con- 
clude that  our  minds  are  not  limited  by  our 
present  narrow  and  partially  developed  oon* 
Boiousness,  that  we  have  outlying  provinces  of 
activity  and  capacity,  bordering  everywhere 
upon  the  unknown  and  infinite.  We  know  thet 
our  immaterial  nature  is  open  to  the  beneficent 
approach  of  ministering  spirit ;  we  are  even 
obliged  to  wrestle  against  malignant  princedoms 
and  powers ;  and  eerUioly  the  Almighty  Father 
has  not  hedged  in  our  spiritual  natu're  by  bar- 
riers insurmountable  even  to  himself. 

It  follows  from  this  that  God  may  be  present 
and  be  working  out  his  beneficent  ends  in  out 
hearts,  and  yet  we  be  unaware  of  the  moment* 
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MM  faet.  We  may  nut  at  first  reeogniEe  the 
loyal  'guest  whom  faith  baa  iDtrodueed  to  ns. 
Bat,  once  admitted  to  his  temple,  he  begins  hio 
nnovatiDg  task.  That  paiofnl  bleeding  emotion 
mnj  be  the  Iseeratioa  of  the  "  sooarge  of  small 
oords."  And  what  may  be  that  tamaltaoas 
levolution  within  but  the  orertarning  of  the 
tables  of  the  money-ehangera,  and  the  seals  of 
them  that  sold  doves  f  Then  come  hoars  of 
■oft  repose  and  penitential  sweetness.  From 
the  diacordant  and  broken  iastrument  of  the 
heart  some  strains  of  heavenly  music  are  drawn 
by  an  unknown  hand,  which  remind  us  of  the 
eelestial  laliabya  that  soothed  the  alnmbers  of 
wr  childhood;  And  then  dawns  the  blissfttl 
MosmoiUDess  of  God  io  the  haman  sonl.  It  ie 
tiie  bending  of  a  loving  father  over  a  penitent 
ehild,  the  restitutioo  of  an  estranged  affection 
in  a  broken  and  ooDtrite  heart.  It  is  the  re- 
kindling of  tacrifidal  fire  open  an  altar  long 
dilapidated  and  desolate,  the  jojtfai  re-lighting 
Qf  the  lamp  of  the  Lord  in  the  temple  of  Qod. 

Of  the-  many  blessed  consequences  of  the  per- 
petaal  presence  of  God  in  the  devottt  sonl,  an 
important  one  is  its  disciplinary  and  perfecting 
kifiaenoe.  It  is  iiere,  ye  weary,  heavy-laden 
ones,  that  yoa  will  meet  yonr  great  deliverance ; 
here  yon  will  find  yoar  conqaering  strength. 
His  Toioe  will  still  evory  wave  of  passion,  and 
there  will  be  a  great  calm.  But  the  divine  pre- 
BMiee  is  positive  and  perfective  also.  With  our 
oonsentiDg  will,  ho  will  (^rnish  his  4emple  with 
royal  manifieenee.  Coming  in  contact  with 
every  faculty  of  oar  bfiag,he  will  communicate 
to  ns  an  aodying  impnlse  and  inspiration.  We 
shall  realise  more  and  mor«  the  powers  of  the 
vorld  to  come,  till  the  noiseless,  painless  traas- 
ktion  shall  take  place,  and  death  shall  be  swal- 
lowed np  in  victory.-i-/Vo»»  thi  N.  Y.  Inde- 
pMd»»t. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  THIBO  MONTH  30,  1867. 

■    *  —  

Friends  sending  marriage  notices  will  please 
be  explicit  in  the  information  as  to  whether 
they  were  accomplished  under  the  care  of  a 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  what  Meeting. 


"Christian  life  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  sonl." 
We  have  pot  unfrequently  noticed  some  of  the 
<eiZi  which  seemed  fearfully  upon  the  iocrease 
in  onr  land,  with  a  view  to  encourage  all  to  ex- 
4)rt  the  inflaenoe  with  which  they  were  invested, 
to  stay  the  current  which  appeared  to  threaten 
th«  destruction  of  many  of  our  fellow  beings 
We  now  present  a  brighter  picture,  as  drawn 
Uom  the  reoords  of  passing  evontB  in  Mother 


sphere.  We  allude  to  the  more  liberal  and 
spiritnal  views,  which-  are  evidently  gaining 
ground  in  the  pabllo  tDind,  in  relation  to  tb« 
bond  by  which  man  is  noited  to  God,  the  au- 
thor of  all  good,  and  brought  nearer  to  his  fel- 
low mrin.  These  are  publicly  acknowledging 
the  power  of  the  spirit  by  which  all  moral  evil 
is  to  be  overcome,  and  they  forcibly  represeat 
the  idea  that  "  greatness  shonld  be  a  synoajm 
with  goodness,  for  good  men  only  oan  be  trulj 
great,"  and  that  <'  Christianity  is  a  foroa  which 
has  its  root  in  love,  and  with  such  an  origin  it 
is  enabled  to  fight  sublimer  battles  than  human 
strength  ever  wrought." 

In  an  exchange  jpaper  we  find  a  synopeis  of 
an  address,  oommeneing  with  a  <}Uotation  from 
Scripture — ^*  Te  are  the  temple  of  the  living 
God."  Parts  of  the  address  so  clearly  define 
the  supremaoy  of  the  spirit,  and  ita  vivifying 
eflfeots  upon  the  heart,  that  we  present  them  to 
our  readers  with  the  belief  that  they  share 
with  us  the  feeling  of  gratification  in  witnessing 
the  frequent  manifestatioDa  given  by  ministers 
of  different  religious  associations,  that  they  aro 
gradually  being  prepared  to  teach  the  doetrioa 
of  the  inner  Light,  awarding  it  its  true  place  as 
the  efficient  Teacher^  and  that  it  is  "  Christ 
within  the  hope  of  glury." 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  others  who  ap- 
pear to  be  verging  in  form  toward  the  Romish 
Church,  but  we  would  hope  that  even  with 
them  their  fjith  will  be  in  the  internal  Word, 
rather  than  in  the  increase  of  oeremoniea. 
With  the  present  diversity  of  opinions  and  the 
prejudices  created  by  edacation,  and  fostered 
by  existing  relations,  perfect  union,  even  among 
those  equully  desirous  to  be  the  true  followers 
of  Christ,  cannot  be  expected.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  pleasant  thought  tha*,  in  the  life  to 
come,  these  barriers  will  be  removed,  and  all 
will  be  absorbed  in  that  Love  by  which  the 
household  of  faith  will  be  made  one,  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  prayer  of  the  blessed  Jesus, 
"  That  they  may  be  made  one  as  we  are  one,  as 
Thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they, 
also,  may  be  one  in  ns." 

We  have  received  from  the  Editor  the  first 
number  of  "The  Friends  Examiner,"  the  Pros- 
pectus of  which  has  appeared  for  several  weeks 
in  onr  advertising  sheet.  It  is  to  bo  published 
every  six  months,  or  perhaps  quarterly,  if  tat 
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fieieat  encoaragement  be  given.  The  general 
tppeannoe  of  the  first  namber  is  much  ia  its 
&Tor — of  good  type,  aid  about  170  pages. 

It  WIS  well  said  by  G.  Spurgeon  that  George 
Fox  would  not  bare  Babeoribed  to  a  ereed, 
CTen  if  it  expressed  his  own  views  of  truth ;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  a  society 
which  has  declared  to  the  world  that  God  has 
oome  to  teach  his  people  bimself,  there  are 
different  growths  and  various  shades  ot  opinion, 
while  all  may  unite  in  what  is  fundamental. 
The  object  of  thid  periodical,  acoording  to  the 
Prospectus,  is  not  to  subserve  "  private  intecests 
or  secftional  opinions." 

The  Editor  "  does  nothold  himself  responsi- 
ble for  the  opinions  expressed  in  any  article 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  writer."  Every 
me  is  allowed  to  express  his  own  sentinieots, 
Ukdcr  his  own  signature,  on  snofa  sobjects  as  he 
believes  will  conduce  to  the  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  as  a  consequence  there  is  some  di- 
versity of  opinion  on  the  great  questions  oon- 
Bseted  with  its  welfare. 

This  liberal  feature  in  the  publication  before 
us  commends  it  to  our  favor,  for  by  this  expression 
of  its  members  (if  made  in  an  earnest  and  prop- 
er spirit)  the  Society  may  receive  valuable  sug- 
grstioBB,  and  be  gradually  prepared  for  such 
changes  in  its  church  discipline  as  its  necessi- 


randaiD,  with  apptoprlnte  remorkg.  He  enjoy«jl  ue- 
nanal  hvulth,  being  nble  to  wollc  about  and  wait  on 
himself  uniii  within  fifteen  tpinutcs  of  hi«  death. 
Conscious  of  bis  eituatiun,  he  exclaimed,  "1  am 
dying  I"  and  soon  expired.  His  remains  weie  taken 
to  Diinbjr,  the  place  of  his  nntiviiy,  and  Interred  by 
the  side  of  his  wife,  First  month  3d,  1867.  , 

DiBD,  on  the  24th  of  Second  month,  1867,  in  Phila- 
delphia, AAaoM  Itins,  in  his  66th  ;ear;  a  member  of 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Pi. 

,  guddenly,  on  the  20th  of  Third  month,  1867, 

in  the  city  of  New  York,  David  H.  Datis,  merchant, 
formerly  of  Pbiladelpbia,  in  his  66th  year;  a  mem- 
■bar  of  Ntrw  York  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  Second-day,  I8tb  of  Third  month,  1867, 

Absl  iJATTauTHW/iiTS,  in  bia  88tb  year;  a  member 
of  Abingfon  Monthly  Meeilng,  Pa. 

,  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  at  the  residence 

of  her  son  ia-liw,  Charles  Hambleton,  RAOaafc 
Sbarpliss,  a  member  and  minister  of  West  Orove 
Preparative  Meeting,  Chester  County,  Pen'na.,  in  the 
91st  year  ef  her  age.  Tbis  dear  Friend  furnished  a 
rare  illastrution  of  the  green  and  beautiful  age  that 
may  crown  a  life  of  devotion  to  God  and  of  active 
love  to  man. 

She  had  been  a  minister  for  about  66  yearsj  and 
although  never  very  extensive  in  her  coinmnoica- 
tioQS,  the  life  and  sweetness  that  attended  them 
made  her  appearance  in  meetings  a  strength  and 
refreshment  to  many  hearts.  She  attended  meetings 
and  spoke  several  limes  during  the  last  year. 

She  was  regular  in  her  habits,  and  neat,  attractive 
and  simple  in  personal  appearance ;  industrious, 
praetiual,  and  remarkable  fur  the  cheerfulness  and 
sweetness  of  her  disposititin. 

The  young  people  loved  her  society,  her  neighbors 
of  other  dt-nominations  paid  tribute  to  her  worth ; 
instant  in  season,  and  full  of  holy  sympathies. 
She  visited  the  afflicted  in  body  and  in  spirit,  bear* 
ing  comfort  by  her  presence  and  words.  "  0,  bow 
I  loved  her,  bow  we  all  luved  her,"  said  one  at  her 
funeral,  wbo  had  known  her  intimately  from  bis 
youth  up,  and  wlioae  words  were  the  utterance  of 


believe  many  of  our  subscribers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  its  contents,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  time  when  such  a  publication  can  be  sus- 
taiofd  among  ourselves. 

From  an  advertisement  in  Friends'  Review, 
ws  obwrve  that  Henry  Longstreth,  No.  1888 
Chestnut  St.,  proposes  to  pnbtbh  ao  American 
edition  of  the  Examiner. 


ties  may  require.     Although  not  in  oi&clal  cor 

respondence  with  our  transatlantic  friends,  we  [  "*j;'j;,^,^;.'ible  n,iddle-.ged  man  called  recently  U 


the  hou^e  of  one  of  her  relative^  in  Philadelphia,  to 
inquire  fur  Rachel  Sharpless,  stating  that  be  had 
been  a  poor,  neglected  reckless  boy,  tbrown  into  ber 
nei^liborho  id  years  ago,  but  tbat  her  counsel  and 
encouragement  had  been  the  means  of  sar.ng  him 
from  rain,  adding,  "Ali  that  I  am  I  owe  to  ber." 
She  was,  emphatically,  a  peacemaker  wherever  aba 
moved. 

Large  and  wide  in  ber  sympathies,  she  recognised 
good  wherever  it  was  found,  encouraged  temperance 
and  anti-slavery  movements  when  they  were'  un- 
popular, and  neither  fear  nor  favor  prevented  her 
from  firmly,  bat  gently,  maintaining  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  right. 

A  widow  more  than  thirty  years ;  she  bad  been 
twice  married  ;  and  as  a  ftp-mother,  as  well  as  a 
mother,  the  power  of  her  unselfish  love  brought  the 
warm  tribuM  of  filial  afTection  back  to  gladden  he* 
heart. 

Her  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  her  friends,  her 
interest  in  (be  progress  of  truth,  and  her  cheerful- 
ness of  spirit  continued  to  the  end.  A  few  months 
ago,  when  the  writer  of  this  notice  visited  her,  she 
dwelt  lottehiflgly  upon  the  preservations  and  bIe8S« 
ia^i  that  had  attended  ber  life,  and  spoke  witb 
sweetness  of  the  near  prospect  of  departure,  know- 
ing the  faithfulness  of  Him  whom  she  had  trusted. 

Her  memory  bad  become  considerably  impaired; 


Habsiid,  on  Fifth-day,' the  14>h  of  Third  mentb, 
IS6T,  at  the  residence  of  Daniel  Unnderhill,  Jerlebo, 
L  I.,  SoLoaoi  S.  Jacksom,  of  the  former  place,  to 
SsTBsa  L.  Post,  of  Westbury. 

I>nD,st  Sandy  Spring,  Hd.,  on  Ihe  9th  of  Second 
Booth,  18«7,  W¥.  Stablsk,  son  of  Wm.  U.  and  Kliza 
Stabler,  in  the  35tb  year  of  his  axe. 

,  on  the  30th  of  Twelfth  month,  1 866,  in  Lynn, 

Vass.,  at  the  residence  of  his  eon  Muses  F.  Itogera, 
Aams  RuesRS,  sged  90  years  and  4  months. 

Hewa*  afnithful  and  consistent  member  ofDanby 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  occnpied  the  station  of  elder 
brover  50 years.  He  was  ponotnal  in  bis  dealings 
with  men,  and  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

H«  relainrd  bis  mental  facnlties  to  the  last.    On  bis       .       .  . 

Mlb  birthday  be  made  a  minute  of  it  in  bis  memo*  1  time  and  space  were  vanishing,  aad  earlier  and 
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Ul«r  eveDla  were  ■ometiaie*  blended;  bat  ereo 
then  It  WM  (urpriiiog  to  obserre  the  clearneii  of 
ber  jaiigmrnt  ia  regard  to  priociplri,  and  tbs  nice- 
neM  of  Iter  ditcrimioation  in  rtference  to  the  point* 
before  ber. 

She  reiu  from  b«r  labors,  bat  her  work*  follow 
her,  and  her  example  is  a  light  to  those  who  re- 
main, p. 


Tbe  Ezecutire  Committee  of  "  Friend*'  Pab'ica- 
tion  A>Bociatioa  "  will  meet  at  Race  Street  Monthly 
Meeting  Room,  on  Sixth- day  arternonn,  FourUi  aonlb 
Slh,  at  3  o'clock.  Lyoia  H.  Hall, 

Clerk  o/CommiUtt. 

Friends'  Associaiion  for  the  Aid  and  EleTation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  at  Race  St.  Month);  Meeting 
Boom,  on  Foarth-dajr  evening,  Fourth  month  3d,  at 
8  o'clock.  Those  feeling  an  interest  in  tlii*  class  of 
oar  citixen*  are  ioTited. 

J.  M.  Rlus,         \ 
•  AUK!  CoorBB,     I 


■  ClerkM. 


Tat  ttttnU  Intclligenear. 
A  frvesmen's  XDHOATIONAL  BOCIMT. 
Sxttaft  from  a  letfer  received  from  one  oj  the  TearJiert 
of  Friend)^  Auoetation  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen. 

Cspt.  Siiiitb  and  I  have  been  getting:  op  a 
Society.  It  is  called  the  Leesburg  Freedmen'a 
Edacational  Society  ;  it  ia  for  the  ^Deral  im- 
proyement  of  their  race  aad  condition,  and  is 
governed  by  a  CoDstitution  and  By-Laws.  We 
have  now  forty-one  members.  Every  one  pays 
tweDty^five  cents  when  be  or  she  is  ioitiated, 
sad  twenty  five  cent*  each  month.  Oue  objeot 
in  getting  np  this  Society  is  to  teach  tbem  bow 
to  elect  officers  and  hnw  to  vote.  The  Society 
is  presided  over  by  a  President ;  we  also  have  a 
Vice-President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Board  of  Mana- 
gers and  I  act  as  Secretary.  V^e  meet  on  the 
first  Second-day  in  every  month.  The  money 
which  is  paid  goes  to  defray  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  school  and  meeting,  to  furnish  wood, 
lights,  or  seats,  desks,  etc. 

I  expeet  to  dose  my  night  school  shortly ; 
then  I  shall  meet  the  people  one  evening  in  the 
week,  to  read  to  them ;  therefore  I  hope  if  any 
of  you  meet  with  anything  yon  think  would  be 
pood  for  me  to  read  to  tbem  that  you  will  send 
It  to  me.  I  received  several  numbers  of  the 
''Standard,"  but  they  have  stopped  coming. 
The  article,  "  Chicago,"  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  I  like  very  much,  and 
I  intend  to  read  it  to  tliem, — not  all  at  once  ;  I 
wut  them  to  give  some  portion  of  the  evening 
to  conversation.  I  think  it  will  be  good  tar 
them  to  meet  thus  socially.  What  dost  thou 
or  the  members  of  the  Association  think  of  it  T 
Critieise  it  and  give  mo  your  opinion.  I  want 
to  do  great  things  for  these  people,  and  I  hope 
I  may  be  directed  in  tbe  right  way. 
Thy  friend, 

C.  TaoMAS. 
.   Lef$biirg,  Va. 


Vor  trlMds'  Intanifmear. 

"  F%ere  the  carcau  is,  there  will  the  eagle*  he 
gathered  together" — Matt.  xxiv.  27. 

This  language  of  the  beloved  Jesus  in  figv- 
rative  of  deep  instruction. 

It  teaches  that  however  high  our  profession 
may  be, — even  though  comparable  to  the  tow- 
ering wing  of  the  eagle, — ^yet,  like  tbe  eagle 
in  another  re^pert,  the  mind  will  be  likely  to 
center  where  the  attraetion  ia  strongest. 

Henoe  it  ia  that  some  who  profeaa  the 
Christian  religion,  nevertheless,  appear  aa  eager 
after  eorthly  riches  as  though  "gain  waa  godli- 
ness," rather  than  '*  g^lines*  the  greater  gain," 
as  testified  by  one  truly  enlightened  in  the 
Christian  faith. 

But  those  who  have  been  regenerated  and 
brought  into  that  heavenly  state  in  which  is 
realized  that  holy  communion  and  fellowship 
of  spirit  which  truly  is  with  the  Father  and  th« 
Son,  with  the  holy  angels,  and  one  with 
another,  in  the  overflowings  of  Divine  love — 
in  which  they  find  it  to  be  as  their  meat  and 
their  drink  to  do  the  will  of  their  Heavenly 
Father — such  can  no  more  feel  satisfied  with 
mere  earthly  toys,  and  those  things  which  per- 
perish  with  the  using,  than  the  most  fi»tidioBi 
appetite  can  be  satisfied  to  feed  upon  tbe  car- 
cass so  eagerly  devoured  by  the  eagle. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  impotisible  for 
those  who  trust  in  earthly  riches  [while  io 
such  a  state]  to  enter  into  the  "  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
impoesible  for  those  who  have  progressed  ia 
spiritual  things,  until  they  are  really  in  that 
blessed  state  denominated  the  "kingdom  of 
Heaveuj"  to  feel  that  grasping  desire  for 
earthly  riches  so  spparent  in  the  world,  or  evei 
desire  to  hold  fast  to  their  earthly  treasure  bo- 
yond  their  real  wants,  when  there  are  so  many, 
as  good  by  nature  as  themselves,  who  sufier  for 
the  want  of  a  little  help. 

Once  think  of  the  millions  in  the  South— 
who  have  not  only  suffered  the  want  of  food  and 
raiment  oeeeseary  for  tbe  comfort  of  the  body, 
but  who  also  snflFer  for  the  want  of  mental  cul- 
ture— then  if  you  who  bold  the  surplus  wealth 
can  see  nothing  to  do,  be  assured  that  it  is  only 
because  the  "  god  of  this  world"  has  blinded 
your  eyes. 

It  is  said,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  the  Pops 
of  Rome  has  ordered  that  the  Freedmen  of  the 
South  must  be  oared  for  by  the  Catholie 
Church,  and  means  taken  to  educate  and  briog 
them  under  the  influence  of  their  religion. 

I  eannot  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement; 
for  since  it  waa  published,  I  have  attended  the 
Catholic  Church'*'  held  in  the  meeting-hoost 


*Weare  iofjrmed  that  the  number  of  Friends  *> 
Battle  Creek  bad  become  so  reduced  that  ihe  raeet- 
ing-house  was  sold  to  tbe  members  of  tbe  Gatbolii 
Cbiireh.— G»s. 
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bvilt  by  the  Soeiat;  of  Frienda  in  this  plaoe, 
where  I  heard  the  doonment  read,  as  recently 
put  forth  by  their  oonnaH  of  bishops  at  Balti- 
more, in  which  the  "  Freedmen  of  the  South" 
were  specially  named  a*  an  important  field  of 
labor  for  the  Catholic  Ghttreh,and  that  "religion 
■hoald  not  be  regarded  as  of  less  importanoe 
than  arithmetio." 

Now,  while  I  rejoice  that  those  who  have  so 
long  been  in  ornel  bondage  are  likely  to  be 
eared  for,  yet  it  is  bnt  natural  that  we  should 
ask,  '<Is  the  Papal  religion  better  than  onrsf" 
If  it  is,  then  we  had  all  better  join  that  church. 
Bat  if  ours  is  best,  then  certainly  it  is  better 
for  the  Freedmen  to  be  educated  ander  oar  in- 
flaenee. 

To  me,  this  appears  like  a  practical  question. 
The  Society  of  Friends  have  their  teachers  in 
the  field  already;  and  if  we  osrelessly  yield 
the  field  through  fear  of  being  oalled  on  to  gire 
aome  of  our  surplus  wealth,  may  we  not  fear 
the  fulfilment  of  that  prophetie  vision  of 
Joseph  Hoag,  in  1802,  in  which  he  says  be  saw 
[after  the  overthrow  of  slavery]  "  a  monarchy 
establish  a  national  religion,  making  all  tribu-. 
tary  to  its  support;  taking  property  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  a  large  amount,  &o. 

Those  who  live  to  see  such  a  time  may  then 
look  back  with  shame  and  regret,  if  they  now 
withhold  the  means  to  secure  a  better  influence ; 
eepeeially  if  tbey  should  then  see  the  C&tho- 
lio  power  sustained  by  the  votes,  and  perhapa 
by  force  of  arms,  in  the  hands  of  colored  men  in 
the  South,  as  the  result  of  the  present  Catholic 
efforts  and  oar  neglect.  Then  let  us  be  engaged 
to  discharge  faithfully  our  own  duty ;  for  if  we 
withhold  more  than  is  meet,  we  may  find  it 
tends  to  poveny,  "  both  in  temporal  and  spirit- 
«al  things." 

A  portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
done  nobly;  but  wby  should  any  of  ns  with- 
hold the  mite  which  ought  to  h«  cheerfully 
given  in  so  good  a  cause  ?  'N.  P. 

BaiOe  Creek,  Mick.,  2d  mo,  14th,  1867. 

BIST  AND  PXACB  lif  TRVTIT. 
I  do  not  atk,  ofa  Lord,  that  tbon  chouldtt  iked, 

Full  radiance  here  ; 
Give  bnt  a  ray  of  peace,  that  I  may  tread, 

Without  s  fear, 
I  do  not  a«k  my  crois  to  undertUmd, — 

My  way  to«<« — ' 
Better  in  darkaess  jiiit  to  feel  Thy  band, 

Aod  follow  Thee. 
Joy  is  like  reBtless  day ;  bat  peace  divine, 

Like  qaiet  night : 
Lead  me,  0  Lord, — till  perfect  day  shall  ghiae,— 

Through  peace,  to  light. 

~-A.  A.  Procter. 

We  should  feel  sorrow,  but  not  sink  under 
its  oppression.  The  heart  of  a  wis^  man  aboald 
resemble  a  mirror,  whic%refluota  every  object 
without  being  sullied  by  anj. 


SELSOTIDir. 
VBOll  TBC  WBRIXOS  OV  AUOS  B,  BAVBX, 

Shut  out  the  sanlight  from  the  room, 

I  cannot  bear  iti  splendor, 
While  tears  for  one  ao  young,  so  true, 

A'  mournful  tribute  render, 

I'm  thinking  of  that  gilent  hoar 
When  last  she  smiled  a  blessing 

To  the  young  children  at  her  side. 
Who  came  with  sweet  caressing.  ' 

When  eyes  of  love  beheld  in  her 

The  sum  of  eirthly  treasnrr, 
And  a  manly  heart  tbauked  God  who  gave 

Such  gladness  in  aacb  measure. 

Ah  me,  how  dark  that  pleasant  room 
Where  now  her  form  is  lying  I 

The  lauKhter  hia  to  wailing  changed, 
The  smiles  give  place  to  sighing. 

The  little  ones  with  linked  hands, 

And  voices  low  with  weeping, 
Oome  softly  to  the  narrow  couch 

To  see  tbeir  mother  sleeping. 

They  wonder  at  the  rigid  form, 

Death's  icy  touch  revcaliug, 
And  ask  why  still  the  heavy  lids 

Her  soft  eyes  are  concealing, 

No  pressure  answers  from  the  lips 

That  in  their  childish  error 
They  fondly  kiss,  then  shrink  away 

With  new  and  nameless  terror. 

Her  hands  are  folded  on  her  breast, 

Tet,  in  their  silent  clasping, 
There  seems  a  prayer  for  those  she  leaves, 

Uomfort  and  iiaidaoce  asking. 

Accept  tbe  token  while  ye  weep. 
And  stricken  hearts  are  throbbing ; 

She  goeth  calmly  unto  rest, 
The  grave  uf  terror  robbing. 

To  ber  tbe  dnsky  gate  of  death 

Is  now  no  fearful  portal, 
B-irth's  keenest  pangs  are  all  forgot 

lo  joys  of  life  immortal. 


The  Ancient  Fame  and  Impending  Perili  of 
the  Profession  of  Law  were  the  subjects  of  an 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Moi^an  Diz,  Beotor  oi! 
"Tiinity  Chareh,"  N.  Y.,  before  the  OradnatiDg 
Class  of  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College. 

The  following  abstract  is  takeii  from  the 
Ledger  of  this  oity.  As  some  of  our  young 
friends  are  disposed  to  make  Law  their  study, 
we  woiild  commend  to  their  notice  the  ooansel 
of  Dr.  Dix  to  the  young  Lawyer.^EDS. 

THB  CONSCIENTIOUS  LAWTXA, 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion will  be  certain  to  inspire  for  it  respect.  Al- 
thouigh,  when  Egypt  was  in  her  dotage,  Diodoriu 
Sieulus  tells  as  that  the  advocate's  profession 
was  proseribed,  because  it  was  thought  he 
darkened  counsel  and  hindered  the  execution 
of  justiee,  yet  in  Phmnicia,  Greece  and  Bomo 
UW'Mhools  ww«  esUbliahed,  and  .the  •uooession 
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of  ihem  at  Berytus,  Borne,  Congtaotioople,  Sala- 
manca, BoiogDa  aod  Paris,  have  banded  down 
a  aacoessioD  of  priactplea  to  oar  own  day  that 
ahow  how  essenttallj  all  advances  in  jostice  and 
civilisation  have  been  based  npon  a  profound 
Btndy  of  positive  law.  The  fature  grows  oat 
of  the  pa!)t,  and  it  is  only  by  the  diligent  com- 
preheasion  of  all  that  has  been  done  to  protect 
right  agiinst  wrong  that  future  progress  can  be 
attained.  In  the  literature  of  international  law 
this  is  still  more  evident.  There  was  no  such 
thing  really  as  a  book  npon  international  law 
nnder  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  the  oSf 
spring  of  a  more  advanced  stady  of  law.  Fran- 
eiscus,  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  held 
that  nations  cannot  make  war  on  each  other 
without  just  came  or  merely  for  the  sake  of 
getting  their  territory,  and  that  every  nation 
has  a  right  to  its  own  religious  worship,  and 
that  a  conquered  people  cannot  be  made  slaves, 
even  though  they  bo  pagans.  Here  was  the 
beginning  of  the  whole  modern  system  of  inter- 
national law. 

"  Could  any  profession  bave  nude  for  itself 
snoh  a  history,"  asks  Dr.  Dix,  "  unless  its  prin- 
ciples and  aims  were  sound  and  true,  and  its  re- 
lations to  manhood  necessary  and  beneficent  1" 
8arely  not.  What,  then,  was  the  idea,  and  what 
is  still  the  id«a,  which  forms  the  root  of  all  this 
growth  ?  It  is  that  of  the  defence  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  advocacy  of  the  weak,  and  the  con- 
viction and  exposure  of  the  guilty.  Liberty 
consists  in  being  freed  from  the  wrong  which 
the  lawless  might  inflict,  and  in  being  kept  se- 
cure in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  of  limb  and  of 
possessions.  These  are  the  ends  which  law  is 
to  secure,  and  the  place  of  the  advocate  is  at 
the  side  of  his  fellow-man  whan  that  man  is  op- 
pressed with  wrong,  assailed  by  the  unjust  or 
threatened  with  loss  of  goods  or  fame  or  life. 
The  prosecutor  must  confront  the  transgressor 
and  stop  bis  destructive  career.  Originally  their 
labors  were  held  beyond  price;  what  they  did 
was  not  for  hire.  Gratitude  often  impelled  the 
olient  to  pay,  bat  saeh  recompense  was  called 
an  "  honorarium,"  and  not  a  thing  of  legaloharge 
01  obligation  ;  and  in  1583  the  whole  Paris  bar 
rose  in  protest  against  an  ordinance  by  which 
they  were  required  to  make  out  bills  and  sign 
receipts  for  fees.  They  said  their  services  were 
not  to  be  eotimated  by  a  money  value. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  the  profession  now  is, 
that  many  men  seek  the  law  simply  as  a  means 
of  growing  rich  by  getting  practice  any  and 
every  way.  In  the  midst  of  the  money  greed 
and  selfishness  morals  decline,  the  sense  of  hon- 
or sinks.  Anciently,  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  practice  of  taking  oases  on  shares  was 
prohibited.  Another  danger  is  because  counsel 
use  language  to  each  other,  unrebuked  in  courts, 
not  fit  for  gentlamen.  The  judiciary  is,  to  some 
extflBt|  deKKxatiied  by  puty  poKtiM.    <f  Mw*> 


tenance  "  and  "  champerty  "  are  not  now  ia 
New  York,  as  they  were  in  Blackstone's  time, 
offences  against  law.  While  these  are  dangers, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  if  there  ever  was  an  age 
in  which  the  moral  character  of  the  bar  as  a 
whole  stood  higher,  or  so  high  ;  and  if  any  one 
will  look  through  such  a  work  A  Hoffman's 
Cuurse  of  Legal  Study,  he  will  see  what  the 
studies  and  pursuits  of  a  true  lawyer  always 
ought  to  lead  him  to  became,  and  often  do. 

The  qualities  which  Dr.  Dix  counsels  the 
young  lawyer  to  cultivate  are  such  as  these: 
— First,  ![/n»etfi$hne$$ — the*  covetousness  of 
wealth  being  that  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  defiles  the  inner  man  of  the  heart.  Second, 
A  high  sense  of  Honoi — since  the  oonnsellor 
should  be  such  a  man  that  if  we  place  ourselves 
in  his  hands  we  may  trust  him  as  long  as  san 
and  moon  endures,  and  feel  that  so  far  as  it  restl 
with  him  to  secure  them  we  are  safe.  Third, 
Oonseientioutnet*;  no  mail  may  lie  tosave  himself 
from  the  punishment  due  to  bis  crimes,  nor  try 
to  put  his  sin  at  another  door.  Such  limitations 
also  constrain  his  counsel.  But  beyond  them  he 
is  to  spare  no  pains  in  the  defence.  If  guilty, 
he  is  tj  be  legally  proved  bo.  Nor  may  his  coun- 
sel abandon  him  by  throwing  up  his  brief,  or 
avowing  his  belief  in  his  guilt  until  it  has  been 
so  proved.  There  is  a  close  affinity  in  the  aim 
and  means  of  the  lawyer  and  the  minister.  They 
both  unfold  that  law  which  is  the  thought  and 
Will  of  God.  The  minister  deals  with  the  Pi- 
vine  law,  as  well  natural  as  positive,  with  prin- 
ciples recognized  by  reason  abne,  and  with  the 
procepta  derived  from  revelation.  The  advocate 
deals  with  the  positive  laws  of  inepdendent 
States,  but  at  last  all  laws  end  in  one  Will,  one 
Spitit,  one  Intelligence,  one  Being. 

Counsels  such  as  these  by  the  Rector  of 
Trinity  will  do  extensive  good  to  large  classes. 
— *^ —  — »  I  — ' — 

THE  ABHSB  or  NAMES. 

The  following  is  from  the  "  Eoening  Bulletin. 
The  "  absurd  fashion  "  ia  creeping  in,  or  rather 
galloping  m,  amongst  Friend*,  and  possibly  an 
outaiiie  r«bake  may  do  no  barm  ;— 

Nicknames  will  be  nsed  just  so  long  as  man- 
kind.exists,  and  jast  so  long  as  those  to  whom 
ihey  are  applied  have  marked  peculiarities  of 
character  or  person,  who  elicit  terms  of  en- 
dearment, or  who  have  names  that  may  be 
shortened  with  convenience.  Andrew  will  be 
called  "  Andy  "  as  long  as  there  are  any  An- 
drews to  be  nicknamed ;  Jeremiah  will  be  short- 
ened into  "  Jerry,"  and  William  into  "  Bill" 
so  long  as  there  is  a  Jeremiah  or  a  William  in 
existence.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  tbete 
names  should  become  proper  handles  to  honest 
surnames,'  and  that  boys  should  be  christened 
by  the  nicknames  of  tAeir  fathers. 

A  fashion  that  »  aboat  aa  abanrd  m  thit 
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wonld  be,  has  oome  into  vat  of  late  in  eertain 
circles,  and  the  risiog  generation  will  blush  for 
the  follj  of  their  progenitors  wh^n  they  grow 
older  and  wiser.  It  is  not  practised  so  much  in 
the  naming  of  boys,  bat  in  respoot  to  girls  it 
has  run  to  the  extreme  of  sentimental  silliness. 
Thus  ^irls,  instead  of  being  baptised  with  snch 
•ensible,  old-fashioned  names  as  Matilda,  Char- 
lotte, Margaret  or  Sarah,  are  christened  "  Tillie  " 
"Lottie,"  "Migsiio"  and  "Saidie."  Ellen 
dwindles  in»o  "£llie;"   Sasan  shrinks    into 

I  *' Susie;"  Caroline  is  made  ridicnlons  by  being 
eat  down  to  "  Linie ;"  Emma  becomes  irisipid 
ia  "Emmie;"  and,  moat  wretched  of  all,  the 
bcantifnl  name  of  Mary  is  frittered  away  in 
"  Mamie."  This  nicknaming  would'  be  all  very 
well  if  in  its  use  it  was  confined  to  the  family 
oitcle  ;  blit  suoh  names  are  giren  permanently 
tocliildren,  and  the  fature  wires  and  mothers 
of  the  land  figure  in  every  advertised  list  of  let- 
ters, and  in  every  school  eiamination,  as  "  Lid- 
iw,"  "  Sosies,"  and  «•  Saidies."  Think  of  the 
wife  and  mother  of  the  Father  of  bis  Country 
christened  by  the  names  of  "  Mamie "  and 
"  Maithie,"  and  of  the  mother  baptizing  the 
fotnre  hero  and  statesman  as  "  Georgie  " !  The 
first  Napoleon  would  have  remained  a  bachelor 
forever,  had  his  first  wife  been  named  "  Josie," 
and  he  wonld  not  have  troubled  an  Archduch- 
ess of  Avtria  to  take  the  place  of  the  discarded 
Enpres't,  had  she  been  named  "  Minnie  Louie," 

,  instead  of  plain  and  sensible  Maria  Loniss. 
This  sickly  pentimentalism  is  about  as  foolish 
as  the  poetic  lucubrations  of  bereaved  fathers 
and  mothers,  who  inform  an  ncappreoiative 
world  that  "  dearest  Johnny  "  has  left  them,  or 
that  the  skill  of  physicians  was  unavailing  to 
save  "  Billy  "  from  the  fatal  consequences  of 
the  sore  afflictions  which  he  had  borne  so  long. 
Bat  misnaming  a  child  sticks  to  him  or  her  for- 
<TOr ;  and  while  the  obitnary  nonsense  which  ao- 
coiopanics  the  record  of  death  is  soon  forgotten, 
a  seoiiible  woman,  with  a  foolish  nickname,  has 
an  ev«r-preaent  reminder  of  the  siliinesa  of  her 
parents,  and  a  source  of  oontinual  annoyance  to 
henelf. 

I!fTSBE8TINa  DISCOYXBT. 

An  interesting  discovery  of  stalagmttio  bone 
breccia  bar  lately  been  mads  by  Professor  Os- 
•  bom,  of  Lafiiyette  College,  Easton,  Peonsylva- 
aii,  in  a  nre  opposite  BieKelaville,  PennBylva- 
■ia.  The  cave  is  near  LilJie's  Safe  Foundry, 
and  it  is  for  the  Furnace  at  the  lattec  place 
that  the  workmen  have  been,  for  a  long  time, 
qoanying  limestone  from  the  entrance.  For 
mors  than  fifty  years  the  cave  has  been  the  re- 
sort of  visitors,  and  somewhat  of  a  history  of  the 
place  can  therefore  be  traced. 

Professor  Osbum's  attention  was  directed  to 
llie  place  by  the  mmor  that  the  workmen  kad. 
■acMeted  soate  tktlb.  b  th«  solid  ilmestoae. 


Upon  examination,  only  two  shells  were  eb* 
tained  amid  a  mass  of  thousands  of  a  fossilised 
grain,  supposed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  of  Phiia* 
dolphia,  to  be  frog  spiwo,  tfaou)i,h  clonely  re- 
sembling cherry  stones.  In  this  mass  were  found 
bones  of  several  distinct  animals,  in  a  moat 
singular  state  of  preservation — forming  a  per- 
feet  mosaic,  not  in  the  limestone,  but  in  tha 
stalagmitic  rock,  although  at  first  appearance 
incorporated  in  the  limestone.  On  application 
of  a  crowbar,  a  large  mass  was  detached,  show- 
ing the  stalagmitic  formation.  Among  the  bsnes, 
beautifully  preserved  in  the  hard  rock,  Dr. 
Leidy  has  recognised  tboae  of  the  deer,  (CervKS 
VtrgUianut,)  the  bat,  and  other  birds,  togetfaes 
with  numerous  fragments  not  determined.  Mr. 
I.  N.  Carpenter,  of  Easton,  who  has  known  the 
region  for  many  years,  recollects  that  just y7/}y- 
ttoo  years  ago  his  father  killed  the  only  deer 
known  to  visit  those  parts,  although  they  sra 
frequent  in  Pokono  mountains,  forty  or  fiftj 
miles  westward.  The  inclemency  of  the  weath- 
er has  prevented  farther  examination,  bni 
among  other  bones  are  those  of  animab  pineli 
stronger  than  the  deer,  together  with  some  so 
closely  resembling  parts  of  a  human  skeletoa 
that  they  have  been  so  prononnoed  by  profes- 
sional authority  here.  The  former  specimens 
have  been  removed  to  the  College  Cabinet,  bat> 
the  determination  of  the  latter  must  await  % 
more  favorable  season,  as  the  face  of  the  rock  la, 
entirely  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  breeois, 
80  far  recovered,  was  about  twenty  feet  below 
tha  surface. 

It  is  possible  that,  although  the  remains  ap- 
pear at  so  great  a  depth  in  the  cave,  they  wen 
deposited  there  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
entering  a  crevasse  which  was  distinctly  traced 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  along  the  face  of  th« 
rock  to  the  surface,  and  ezpliktning  why  these 
remains  were  never  noticed  until  the  workmen 
opened'  npon  them  in  the  rock.  This  orevasse 
might  easily  have  formed  a  trap  or  pit,  es- 
pecially in  snowy  days,  into  which  animals 
might  have  fallen  and  remainedl  This  is  the 
more  likely  from  the  appearance  of  fossilized 
vegetable  remains  mingled  with  the  bones.— > 
Ea$ton  Evening.  Expreu. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Professor  Osborn  i^ 
a  note  to  us  remarks  : 

"  If  these  bones  were  at  the  bottom  of  e  fis> 
sure,  which  all  seem  to  think  proven,  may  not 
the  mingled  human  and  ancient  fossils,  supposed' 
to  militate  against  the  scriptural  age  of  maa, 
have  met  under  the  same  oiroumstanoes  ?  frssil 
deposited  firit,  thei^  the  human  bones  become 
commingled  afterward,  and  not  deposited  at  the 
sam«  time." — E/t.  Prn. 


ANNIHILATION. 

It  is  ascertained,  and  is  capable  of  the  eleaiw 
est  {roots,  that  the  simple  t^oeBts  of  whieh  adl 
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•nbatanees  is  composed,  eannot,  by  any  conceiT- 
•ble  means,  be  destroyed.  They  may  indeed 
be  80  changed  as  to  present  not  the  least  resem- 
blance to  their  previoas  forms ;  they  may  be  so 
mingled  with  other  bodies  that  their  identity 
eannot  be  traced;  they  may  be  dissipated  into 
the  invisible  vapor,  and  be  apparently  annihi- 
lated ;  bat  we  learn  from  the  scienceof  chemistry 
that,  io  fvery  shape,  the  same  elements  remain 
ioeztingnishable  and  unaltered.  The  pheno- 
mena of  solutions  afford  some  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous illustrations  of  complete  change  produced 
Id  bodies  without  causing  their  annihilatioo.  If 
a  piece  of  silver  be  immersed  in  diluted  nitre, 
in  a  short  time  the  silver  will  be  entirely  dis- 
solved. Its  hardness,  its  lustre,  its  tenacity, 
its  specific  gravity,  all  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  it  as  a  metal,  are  gone.  Its  very  form 
bas  vanished,  and  the  hard,  splendid,  ponder- 
ous, opaque  metal,  which,  a  few  minutes  before, 
was  immersed  in  the  mixture,  is  apparently  an-' 
nibiiated.  The  liquid,  however,  remains  as  lim- 
pid as  before ;  it  presents  no  difference  in  appear- 
uoe  to  indicate  a  change.  What,  then,  has  be- 
Mme  of  the  solid  piece  of  silver  which  was 
placed  in  the  liquid  r  Most  we  conclude  that 
It  is  annihilated  f  Pat  some  pieces  of  copper 
into  the  solution,  and  the  silver  will  reappear, 
and  fall  to  the  bottom  iof  the  glass  in  small, 
brilliant  metallic  crystals. — Though  solution  is 
one  of  the  simplest  prooei^Bes  of  nature,  the 
limited  faculties  of  man  will  not  permit  him  to 
ooinprehend  the  mode  in  which  it  operates. 
There  is  not  one  phenomenon  of  nature  that  the 
mind  of  man  can  fully  comprehend,  and  after 
pursuing  the  inquiry  as  far  as  the  mental  capa- 
city will  admit,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
there  is  an  operating  power  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  oomprehenrfon. — The  Moravian. 

BtmAL  MISOXLLANT. 

What  Dr.  Trimble  *ay$  of  Bird*.  Those  of 
oar  gardeners,  and  especially  the  fruit-growers, 
who  lately  listened  to  the  reading  of  Prof  Rus- 
•ell's  report  on  birds  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chosetta  Hortioaltural  Society,  cannot  fail  of 
being  interested  in  the  following  extracts  from 
ao  address  which  Dr.  Trimble,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  lately  delivered  on  the  value  of  insec- 
tivorous and  frugivorous  birds,  both  to  gardeners 
and  farmers.  It  is  more  important  that  this  sub- 
ject should  now  be  considered,  as  it  is  rumored 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  persuade  the  pres- 
ent legislators  to  modify  or  repeal  the  law  for 
the  protection  of  birds.  While  some  are  anxi- 
ous to  have  this  done,  others  are  equally  desir- 
MS  (hat  the  law  should  remain  and  be  strictly 
•aforeed. 

Dr.  Trimble  having  made  the  subject  of  birds 
•nd  insects  as  they  relate  to  the  garden  and  orch- 
•rd  a  matter  of  special  study  and  observation, 
tbefttUowiBg  extraotafrom  hia  addicts  in  relation 


thereto,  as  reported  in  the  Newark  Advertiser, 
cannot  tail  to  interest  all  parties,  and  especialljr 
those  who  would  protect  tne  birds,  as  the  froit- 
growers'  co-workers,  notwithstanding  they  eit 
some  fruit,  for,  it  should  be  remembered  tlitt 
they  feed  more  or  less  on  insects  and  their  larva 
for  many  months  of  the  year,  while  it  is  com- 
paratively a  short  space  of  time  that  they  p«ek 
at  fruits  of  the 'different  Speoies  and  variom 
varieties.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  employ 
penons  for  a  few  days  to  keep  them  away  from 
fruit  plots,  than  to  engage  in  their  india- 
criminate  destruction  ?  So  it  seems  to  man;  who 
have  considered  this  matter  in  the  light  of  ru- 
ral and  horticultural  economy. 

0/  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  that  beautiful  bird 
and  charming  sODgster,  Dr.  Trimble  sajd, "  thej 
are  becoming  numerous,  and  when  they  first 
arrive  they  feed  on  leaf-curling  caterpillars,  lo 
injurious  to  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs ;  also  upon  the  canker  worm,  that  de- 
structive pest,  and  later  in  the  season  upon  tit 
drop-worm.  He  stated  that  by  the  aid  of  lie 
microscope  he  had  been  able  to  prove  positiTeij 
that  the  orioles  feed  upon  that  terrible  eneDj 
of  the  frnit-grower — the  curculio ;  that  a  small 
portion  of  a  head,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  enr- 
oulio,  was  found  amongst  the  comminuted  con- 
tents of  the  crop  of  one  of  these  birds,  and  the 
microscope  enabled  him  to  ooant  the  147  leaaei 
in  one  of  the  eyes — the  exact  number  known 
to  make  the  eye  of  this  particular  species  of 
eareulio. 

The  Dotmy  Wootlpecker  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  (he  nirds  of  our  country.  It 
knows  where  to  find, and  is  busy  in  searching  cat, 
the  apple- worm — the  second  in  importance  of  tht 
insect-enemies,  which,  with  the  curculio  are  the 
chief  cause  of  the  rain  of  the  frait  bnsinesi, 
especially  in  our  State. 

The  Little  Chieh-a-dee  also  feeds  upon  the 
apple-worm,  bat  finds  it  accidentally,  and  not 
by  boring  for  it,  as  does  the  downy  woodpecker. 

The  Cedar  Bird,  sometimes  called  the  Chen; 
Bird,  (Canker  Bird)  raid  the  Doctor,  is  a  groa 
feeder,  consumes  immense  numbera  of  eaakei 
worms,  and  of  injurious  insects.  This  bird  aad 
the  yellow  bird,  or  finch,  resemble  each  other 
in  one  respect,  both  remaining  in  flocks  till 
midsummer,  and  ire  thus  on  hand  in  great 
numbers  when  their  services  are  most  required; 
while  most  other  birds  are  at  home  attending  to 
their  domestic  duties.  The  oedar  birds  are  found 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  large  flock* 
in  June,  after  the  worms,  and  if  they  could  be 
properly  protected  by  closing  the  parks,  so  thai 
they  should  not  be  frightened  away  by  the  peo- 
ple, they  would  do  much  towards  ridding  those 
cities  of  these  pests.  The  yellow  birds,  in  im- 
mense flocks,  are  found  in  wheat  fields  whore  the 
midge  is  so  destructive.  They  are  in  puncit  of 
the  lame  of  theae  flies  in  the  heada  of  the  whsat, 
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while  the  frnuQ  u  in  the  milk ;  end  farmers 
•ometimes  haye  supposed  these  birds  are  the 
•aose  of  (he  tronble,  do(  knowing  that  thej  are 
their  best  friends. 

7%«  Warblers  inelade  nearly  forty  species  of 
BiiiaII_  birds,  and  exolusirely  iaseotivorous,  most 
of  wh'ich  are  Tery  beautiful,  and  many  of  them 
■weet  singers.  In  the  spring  they  feed  on  plant 
lloo,  as  found  in  orchards  ;  in  the  fall,  as  they 
migrate  to  the  South,  they  stop  and  feed  on  the 
l&te  brood  of  Palmer  worms  that  so  infest  our 
elm  and  maple  trees,  thus  becoming  exoeeding- 
Ij  fat. 

The  WhippoorwOl  is-a  noctamal  bird,  and  its 
beak  is  so  formed  that  it  takes  in  moths  as  a 
oet  takes  in  fish.  The  eyes  of  flies  enable  them 
to  see  a|l  around  ihem,  and  the  muscular  force 
of  their  wings  is  so  qniek  that  they  can  dodge 
the  rain  drops  in  a  shower ;  yet  the  swallow  and 
the  house  martin  feed  almost  exclusively  on 
winged  insects,  which  are  taken  on  the  wing  by 
these  serial  feeders. 

The  foregoing  are  good  and  substantial  rea- 
sons why  birds  should  be  preserved.  Others 
will  be  given  hereafter.  Let  these  suffice  for 
the  present ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that,  when  all  the  reasons  for  preserving  birds 
stre  weighed  against  the  few  for  destroying  them, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  live,  and  sing  to  de- 
light the  lovers  of  Nature,  as  wall  as  to  destroy 
Termin. 

WinUr  Floral  CtiUurt  Indoon.  Many  bean- 
tifal  plant  aad  lk»al  experiments  can  be  oarried 
OB  iadoors  during  the  winter.  How  many  of 
the  readers  of  the  Transcript  are  doing  so  f  Yet, 
how  many  more  are  doing  aothiog  of  the  kind, 
that  might  pleasantly  do  so.  The  vine  of  the 
■weet  potato  m\j  be  trained  over  the  mantel- 
piece,  by  placing  a  potato  in  a  tumbled  or  other 
f^lass  vessel,  filled  with  water,  passing  a  pin 
thnragh  the  tuber  so  as  to  keep  t£e  lower  end 
from  an  inch  to  two  inches  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Tenel.  Keep  it  on  the  mantel-shelf  in  a 
w»nii  room,  and  every  day  give  it  sun  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  in  a  few  days  rootings  will  be- 
gin to  appear,  aiming  for  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  eye  will  begin 
to  ahoot  and  rapidly  grow  and  ran  upon  suspeod- 
od  twine  or  any  little  trellis-work  prepared  for  it 
The  dioieorta  habatat  is  the  prettiest  for  this 
parpose,  when  it  can  be  obtained.  The  "  Morn- 
ing Qlory "  can  be  propagated  in  parlor  win- 
dows^ where  there  is  some  sun,  to  perfection 
daring  winter;  it  flowers  with  its  natural  eolora, 
and  the  delicate  little  vine  can  be  made  to  run 
over  the  window.  A  hanging  vase  is  the  pret- 
tiest for  this. 

Suspend  an  acorn  by  a  cotton  thread  so  as 
nearly  to  touch  the  water  in  a  glass  veasel  (a 
hyacinth  glass  is  perhaps  the  best ;)  set  upon 
the  window  or  mantel,  and  let  it  remain  there 
fer  eight  or  ten  weeks,  more  or  less,  without  be- 


ing interfered  with,  except  to  supply  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water,  and  the  acorn  will  burst, 
and  as  it  throws  a  root  down  into  the  water,  a 
sprout  or  stem  will  be  seat  upward,  throwing 
out  beautiful  leaves,  ihus  giving  you  an  oak 
tree,  in  full  life  and  heakh,  within  your  parlor  ! 

There  are  many  of  the  mosses  which  can  be 
very  successfully  grown  in  the  house  through  the 
winter,  and  with  the  forcgoiog  afford  an  interest- 
ing and  refined  enjoyment  for  the  inmates  of  a 
family,  snd  give  real  pleasure  to  all  who  have 
a  tute  for  the  beautiful.  We  trust  to  see  a 
greater  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  to 
introduce  into  their  household  arrangements 
this  most  agreeable  addition  to  their  domestio 
pleasures  and  home  enjoyments. 

Thtrough  Oitlfivaiion.  Profpssor  Voelker,  of 
the  B'lyal  AgricoUnral  Society  of  England,  a 
distinguished  agricultural  scientist,  remarks,  in 
summing  up  on  this  subject,  as  follows: 

Thorough  cultivation  involves — 

1.  The  mechanical  pulverisation  of  the  soil, 
giving  a  better  seedbed,  and  making  the  parti- 
cles more  accessible  to  the  action  of  the  roots. 

2.  Better  drainage,  and  at  the  same  time  bet- 
ter ability  to  withstand  drouth,  the  soil  being 
moist  and  mellow  where  it  would  otherwise  be 
baked  and  hard. 

8.  The  co5peration  of  the  atmosphere  in  fur- 
ther decomposing  the  comminuted  particles  of 
soil,  and  setting  free  the  mineral  elements  of 
.the  growing  plant. 

4.  The  absorption  from  the  atmosphere  of  a 
greater  portion  of  its  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid 
for  the  direct  nourishment  of  vegetable  life. 

5.  The  increased  effect  of  manures,  from  their 
more  complete  intermixture  and  consequently 
more  perfect  action. 

6.  The  -cleansing  of  the  land  from  weeds, 
which  not  only  abstract  the  nourishment  due 
to  the  growing  crop,  but  also  generate  snoees- 
sore,  oonlinaally  multiplying  themselves  from 
year  to  year.  . 

7.  The  better  eondition  of  the  field  for  ma- 
chine work ;  it  dnlls  the  knives  of  a  reaper  or 
mower,  and  leads  to  frequent  breakages,  to  eat 
through  the  clods  on  a  roughly-seeded  field. 

The  Tteasarer  of  Friends'  Associatioa  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  haa  received  since 
last  report  :— 
From  City  contribntioDS $10.00 

"      Bacliel  Haines,  FnUston,  Hd 

"      Women  Frienda  of  Sadabury,  Pa... 

<<     Bust  Jordan,  III 

•■      Sarah  0.  Parice.  Camdeo,  N.  J 

"      Elisa  Swajrne,  Xenia,  Oblo. 

"      Friends  of  Bjrbert;,  addidooaL.... 

$;6.(0 

Also  clothing  from  Hannah  Oilptn,  Wrlghtstowa 

Circle,  J.  J.  Mendeahall,  Wilmington  Del.   600  papers 

from  North  Baptist  Church,  200  from  Gbni.  Bergmao, 

HiHBY  IC.  Laiko,  7Wanir«r. 

Pka».  34  mo.  as,  1961.         N«.  30  N.  Third  St 
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Donationt  received  in  aid  of  ".The  Orphan' i 
Some"  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  Louisa  Dk 
MoaTiK,  Sup't. 

From  "  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and 

Elevation  of  the  Freedmen" $250  00 

"    P.  S.  WiUon 10  00 

«    James  Mott 26  00 


A  Priend. 


4  00 
1  00 
6  00 
»00 
1  00 
10  00 
60  00 
20  00 
10  00 


"        per  E.  Parriah 

O.W.  Bobbins 

H.  H.  Laing _ 

Drborab  P.  Wbarton. 

Charles  Wharton 

Sarab  Pbipps - 10  00 

R.  J.  MafciuniB 10  00 

Rachel  W.  Moore 80  00 

Jitcob  M.  Ellis 20  00 

Abraham  Barker 100  00 

"  Friend,"  per  W.  H.  Furness- 10  00 

Ellis  Yarnall ~.       60  00 

Stephen  Colwell ^       26  00 

Cope  Bros ~ 60  00 


Bemitted  to  Wm. 
Orleans,  La. 
Philada.,  3  mo.  21 


$750  00 
R.  Armstrong,  Treosarer,  Neir 

H.  M.  liKVua,  TVeaiurtr. 


ITEMS. 
OoHORBSB. — Little  of  general  interest  transpired  in 
Congress  during  the  pHSt  week.  The  nmendmenis 
to  the  reconstrncUon  bill  passed  both  Houaes,  and 
went  to  the  President  for  his  signature.  Tba  Hoase 
ussed  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  destitution  in  the 
Booth.  It  provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Proedmen^s  Bureau  ms;^  ase  the  fund  under  hi» 
charge  for  the  purposes  indicated.  In  the  Senate  a 
resolution  was  presented  declaring  that  the  longer 
confiorment  of  Jeff.  Davis  without  a  trial,  or  witbont 
baring  a  time  deBaitcljr  fixed  for  his  trial,  it  not  in 
ACcordnnce  with  the  demands  of  justice,  and  that  the 
natioual  honor  and  public  policy  require  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  trial,  or  released  from  confine- 
ment on  proper  recognisances.  The  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  printed.  A  resolution  was  reprirted 
ezampting  from  duties  objects  of  art  imported  for 
presentation  to  the  United  States,  or  to  a  State  or 
ciij ;  and  aUo  on  agricultural  implements  and 
macbiner;  imported  for  experiment,  or  as  models. 

A  veto  mesesge  was  received  from  the  President 
oa  the  supplementary  recobstrnction  bill,  and  nut- 
withstanding  the  objections,  on  being  reconsidered 
was  passed  by  both  Houses  over  the  veto. 

In  the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Indian  AfTafri 
was  inetruaied  to  report  npon  the  expediency  of  re- 
moving the  Indians  in  the  States  to  the  Indlao  ter- 
ritory. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  House  recom- 
nonding  that  each  of  the  Southern  States  in  the 
progress  of  reconstruction  insert  a  provision  in  the 
(teostitntion  requiring  the  Legislature  to  maintain 
knd  establish  a  system  of  free  public  school?,  open 
to  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

Ttri  Western  papers  report  a  destrnctiva  Bond 
•long  the  course  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  Evaosville 
Journal  says:  From  Evaosville  almost  to  Newburg 
the  wild  waste  of  waters  hes  no  visiible  boundaries. 
The  waters  are  pouring  across  the  neck  of  land  be- 
tween Evansrille  and  Henderson,  with  great  vio- 
Ince.     ~ 


Enterprise  is  totally  submerged,  but  the  peO' 
pU  wisely  iirorided  for    inch   a  coalingeacy   by  1  stadenti  who  may  apply  for  it. 


bnilding  their  bouses  on  stilts  about  a  foot  higher 
than  high  water  mark,  and  are  in  no  fpecial  dsoget 
of  being  washed  awajp.    No  iotercoa^^•,  however, 
can  be  held  between  neighboring  bousea  except  it 
boats.     Taylorsport,  Rome,  Alton  and  Ibe  lower  por- 
tion of  Cannelton   were   innnndated  and  the  resi- 
dents were  compelled  to  move  to  the  second  stoiy. 
Hundreds  of  houses  along  the  shore  are  partially 
submerged,  the  inhabitants   having  betn  rompellet 
to  vacate.     In  many  cases,  houses  are  standing  oaa 
small  elevation  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  tlis 
rrsidcBt*  having  no  means  of  intercourse  witli  tbs 
rest  of   mankind  except   in   boats.     Thfre  are  n» 
river  banks  from  Lonisville  to  Cairo.    On  Qr««i 
river,  also,  an  onpreeedented  flood , prevails,  innnd^ 
ting  nearly  all  the  towns  and  villages.     The  towM 
of  Caihoan  and  Rumsryare  suboiergrd.     The  Knox- 
ville  Commercial  says  that  East  Tennrssre  is  nterally 
covered  with  mud.    The  HoUton  river  is  over  its 
banks  and  immense bedsof  flood- wood  arefloating by. 
Dr.  David  Livingstone,  the  well-known  ACncantit* 
veller,  was  born  at  Blantyre,  De«r  OUsgow,  Scotlaad, 
in  1816.    At  ten  years  of  age,  being  the  son  of  a 
man  engaged  in  a  cotton  mill,  be  began  the  labotl 
of  life,  as  a  "piecer"  in  the  same  mill.     Even  at  this 
early  age  be  contrived  to  devote  the  little  leisure 
allowed  to  a  boy  in  such  a  life  to  mental  cullnn^ 
aadtbroogfa  the  medium  of  self-instruction  and  at- 
tendaoce  at  evening  sobools,  be  managed  to  ohlaia 
A  competent  knowledge  ot  Englif>h,  Latin  and  Greek, 
botany  and  geology,  and  other  branches  of  natarsl 
science.     In  bis  nineteenth  year,  still   being  in  the 
cotton   mill,  he  commenced  the  acquirement  of  a 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  divinity,  with  a  view  of 
going  to  China  as  a  medical  missionary.     A  wacbe- 
tween  England  and  China  fruslruting  bis  purpose^ 
he  went  to  Africa  in   the  summer  of  1840,  and  for 
sixteen  years  was  engaged  in  travel  and  in  bis  mi» 
sionary  labors  at  various  stations  in  South  Africa. 
In  1855,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Eog> 
land    conferred    npon     bim    its    Victoria    medal, 
and    in    ihe     same    year    be     made     bis    great 
journey   across    Southern    Africa    from    ocean   to 
ocean.     Visiting  England    in  the    following  year, 
be  was  received  wl'h  the  highest  distinctiona.    la 
1857    he  published   his  "Missionary   Travels    and 
Researches  in  South  Africa."  Ha  returned  to  Africa 
in  1858,  to  resume  his  geographical  explorations,  an 
account  of  which  formed  the  subji-ct  of  anoiher 
work,  which  received  the  same  marked  popularity 
and  approval  as  the  first.    At  this  time  he  made  bis 
last  visit  home,  and  again  returning  to  tbs  seeas  of 
his  life-long  labors,  be  has  at  last  been  sacrificed  by 
tbs  Caffres,  a  tribe  of  the  people  whose  coodilion  he 
was  trying  to  ameliorate.     His  naiiie  will  long  bs 
cherished  ns  among  Ihe  most  celebrated    of   tbs 
world's  famoQS  travellers.— iic.  Paper. 

Tbi  Prbcdkrh. — On  the  20th  lost.  Oov.  Oeary 
signed  tbs  bill  to  allow  colored  persons  to  ride  is 
sll  public  conveyances. 

At  A  meeting  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  the  18th  insi, 
about  three  thousand  negroes  assembled,  and  were 
addressed  by  tbrrs  while  and  five  col'.ired  speaker*. 
The  speeches  were  confined  \o  aaiversal  •affkmgs, 
and  the  right  to  sit  on  a  Jury.  The  saectiag  passed 
off  very  quietly. 

A  late  citizen,  of  Pittsburg,  Charles  Avoy,  left 
$150,000  in  trust  to  be  appropr{att>d,  according  to 
the  btst  judgment  of  the  executors,  to  tbe  "educa- 
tion and  elevation  of  tbe  colored  people  ia  tbs 
United  States  and  Citaadas."  $26,000  of  tbia  ameani 
has  been  paid  to  Oberlin  College,  which  is  to  far> 
nisb  free  tuition   to  fifty  of  its  moot  aee^J  colored 
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V.   W.  KOBKarSON.* 
•T   SAMiriL   K.    JAIBBT 

Books  of  sermoDB  are  nsaally  aoooanted,  by 
tKe  reading  pnblie,  peculiarly  dull;  yet  the 
diseoorgea  of  RobertaoB  have,  within  a  few 
years,  patsed  through  five  Eoglish  and  ten 
Auerican  editions,  being  a  oircnlatloD  almoet 
BDparalleled  in  tbici  elaas  of  literature.  They 
do  not  eome  under  tbe  bead  of  Bermona  written 
beforo  delivery,  but  are  mostly  reoolleottoDS  of 
diseoarsesdeliveredeztsmporBjOr  from  very  brief 
notes,  and  afterwardB  written  oat  in  Bubstaoee, 
by  tbe  preacher,  at  the  reqnest  of  lui  frieods. 
lb«  author  of  them  bad  a  very  brief  oareor,-f- 
bedied  at  thirty-Beven, — and  great  aa  wis  the 
impression  prod  need  by  his  diseoprBOsio  the  oom- 
nnnity  where  he  liTed  and  labored,  still  greater 
has  been  the  effect  of  their  publioaUon  on 
Biny  thonaands  tff  thoughtful  minds. 

It  may  be  queried  by  some  members  of  oar 
Ueiigiona  Society,  Can  any  good  come  out  of 
Xuareth?  Can  we  be  profited  by  reading 
pascages  from  the  writings  of  one  who  occupied 
the  pulpit  in  a  National  Church  ?  Hiose  of  us 
who  have  read  the  writings  of  a'Kempis  and 
Venelon,  and  tbe  lermooa  of  Dell  and  Dlair, 
which  have  been  favorite  works  in  Friends'  fami- 
lies, mast  acbnowledge  that  from  the  Catholio 
prelate  and  tbe  Protestant  divine  we  have  de- 
rived inslraetion  and  enjoyment. 

•  FablUbcd  by  Ticknor  A  Fields,  Bottoa. 


While  we  object  most  deradedly  to  tbe  tiy»- 
tem  wbicb  educates  men  expressly  for  the 
ministry  in  schooh  of  theology,  and  gives  tfaett 
a  stipendiary  support  in  reward  for  their  ser- 
viees,  we  must  admit  that  many  of  these, 
tbroagb  the  illumination  of  divjne  grace,  bare 
been  instniments  of  good  to  mankind.  Let  as 
therefore  accept  what  is  good  wherever  we'  find 
it,  aod  while  we  reject  what  we  cannot  approve, 
we  shonld  evince  towards  all  a  Christian  charity. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  liib  and  labors  of 
Robertson,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mi- 
rert  briefly  to  the  eondition  of  the  established 
Church  of  England,  and  tbe  progress  of  re- 
ligious opinion  in  tbat  oonntry.  There  is  now 
a  wide  diversity  of  doctrine  and  practice  ia  Mie 
Anglican  Church.  The  parties  existing  in  it  are 
designated  as  the  High  Church,  the  Low 
Church,  and  tbe  Broad  Chnrch. 

The  first  of  these  are  sometimes  caRe4 
Posey ites,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  devo- 
tion to  forms  and  ceremonies ;  hence  tAieir  wor- 
ship is  said  to  be  a  return  to  the  ritualism  o/f 
the  Romanists.  In  many  of  their  places 
of  worship  thqr  bom  candles  on  tbeir  altars, 
they  bow  whenever  the  name  of  Jesus  is  pro- 
nonneed,  tbeir  prayers  and  psalms  are  ebanted 
by  boys  dressed  in  white,  and  the  officiiting 
priests  are  arrayed  in  gnrgtions  vestments. 
They  preach  tbe  doctrine  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion, wbicb  means  that  the  soul  of  a  ehild  is  re- 
generated by  sprinkling  a  little  water  in  its  facte - 
and  pronorancing  a  form  of  words;  they  saaift- 
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tain  that  th«  "  Holy  eommanion  is  a  sacrifice" 
made  on  the  altir,  and  that  the  bread  and  wine 
th^y  offer  become  the  bod;  and  blood  of  Christ, 
being  presented  as  a  sin  offering  to  obtain  par- 
don for  their  offences.  The  priest  says  to  his 
congregation,  "  Yon  mast  believe  that  the  bread 
and  wioe  beoome  the  real  body  and  blood,  with 
the  soul  and  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  I 
pronounce  the  words,  <  This  is  my  body,  this  is 
my  blood.'" 

The  manifest  tendency  of  the  High  Church 
party  is  towards  Romanism,  and  some  of  its 
prominent  adherents  have  joined  the  Catholic 
Church ;  but  ritualism  is  so  rppngnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  that  we  hope  it  will  gradually 
decline,  and  ere  long  be  regarded  as  an  escres- 
ceooe  that  has  no  proper  ooonezion  with  Chris- 
tian faith  or  worship. 

The  Low  Church,  or  Evangelical  party,  wor- 
ship in  a  manner  less  inconsistent  with  scripture 
•ad  reason,  and  some  of  them  denounce  ritual- 
ism as  idolatry.  They  retain,  however,  the 
Ktany  or  form  of  prayer;  they  sing  instead  of 
chanting,  and  administer  the  sacrament  as  a 
memorial  of  Christ's  sufferings  for  the  sins  of 
the. world;  tbry  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  ori-. 
ginal  sin,  the  Trioi^  and  vicarious  atonerneat, 
on  which  many  of  them  insist  as  articles  of 
belief  essential  to  salvation. 

The  great  mass  of  Orthodox  Dissenters  in 
England  coincide  with  the  Low  Church  in  es- 
sentials, and  are  embraced  in  the  Evangelical 
party  which  represents  the  prevailing  religions 
sentiment  in  Great  Britain.  They  proclaim  as 
the  basis  of  their  faith,  "  The  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants." 
"  Human  reason  they  affirm  to  be  depraved, 
and  consciousness  wholly  unworthy  of  reliance." 

The  term  Broad  Church  is  applied  to  a  class 
.of  churchmen  whose  prevailing  sentiments  may 
be  found  in  a  toIuom  entitled,  *'  Essays  and 
Reviews,"  republished  in  Boston  under  the 
title  of  "  Recent  Inquiries  in  Theology."  The 
authors  of  this  work  occupy  high  positions  in 
the  church  and  in  collegiate  institutions,  and 
being  men  of  great  ability  and  learning,  it  oc- 
casioned a  profound  sensation  in  England  that 
has  been  felt  to  some  extent  in  this  coun- 
try. The  chief  snbjeots  discussed  in  the  Es- 
says and  Reviews  are  Biblical  researches,  the 
relation  of  modem  science  to  revealed  religion, 
and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  These  and 
kindred  subjects  are  treated  with  a  boldness 
and  breadth  of  thought  seldom  equalled  in  theo- 
logicial  snbjeots.  By  some  they  are  condemned 
as  daring  innovatrons  on  popular  theology,  by 
others  landed  as  the  evidences  of  religious 
progress. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  national  ohnrch  should 
tolerate  among  its  teachers  such  a  diversity  of 
nligions  belief  and  expression.  We  live  in 
an  age  when  the  investigation  of  such  subjeets 


cannot  be  repressed,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  are  discussed  may  be  regarded  as  t 
presage  that  some  of  the  dt^mas  of  popular 
theology  are  about  to  be  discarded,  and  that 
oeremouial  obseryaocas  will  be  superseded  by 
practical  piety. 

The  position  of  P.  W.  Robertson  wm  that  of 
an  independent  thinker,  willing  to  receive  light 
from  any  source,  and  valiant  enough  to  declare 
his  convietions  in  the  face  of  opposition.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  ritualism,  neither  did  ht 
unite  in  sentiment  with  the  Evangelioals. 

His  position  is  thus  defined  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  fais  friends  :  "  My  motto  for  life,  my  whole 
heart's  expression  is, '  None  but  Christ; '  not  io 
the  (so-called)  evangelical  sense,  which  I  takt 
to  be  the  sickliest  cant  that  has  appeared  sinoe 
the  Pharisees  bare  record  to  the  gracious  words 
which  be  spake  and  then  tried  to  oast  him  head- 
long from  the  hill  of  Nasareth;  but  in  a 
deeper  and  real  sense, — the  mind  of  Christ ;  to 
feel  as  He  felt,  to  judge  the  wo'rld  and  estimate 
the  world's  maxims  as  He  judged  and  esti- 
mated. That  is  the  one  thing  worth  living 
for.  To  realize  that,  is  to  feel  '  none  bat 
Christ.'  But  then  in  proportion  as  a  man  doea 
that,  he  is  stripping  himself  of  garment  after 
garment,  till  bis  soul  becomes  naked  of  that 
which  once  seemed  part  of  himself  ;  he  is  not 
only  giving  up  prejudice  after  prejudice,  but 
also  renouncing  sympathy  after  sympathy  with 
friends  whose  smile  and  approbation  was  once 
his  life,  till  he  begins  to  su>pec(  that  he  will 
ba  very  soon  alone  with  Christ.  More  awful 
than  I  can  express.  To  believe  that,  and  still 
press  on.  is  what  I  mean  by  the  sentence, '  None 
but  Christ.'" 

(T»  b*  o»aUira«d.) 

Truth  is  a  bridge  over  which  we  travel  froB 
earth  to  heaven ;  take  one  of  the  arches  away, 
and  the  bridge  falls ;  or,  like  steps,  take  any 
away,  and  the  passage  is  daogerous  and  dif- 
ficult  

siiiKcnoiri  FBou  thk  wbitimqs  or  loan 

BAROIiAT. 
(Omtinaad  bom  pa(«  SI.) 

To 

Cbotdoh,  6tb  of  Fir^t  monlh,  1839. 
Thy  communication  of  the  6th  ult.  was  very 
welcome  and  refreshing  to  us.  01  how  re- 
markable are  the  ways  of  omnipotent  Wisdoiu, 
infinite  love  I  As  Pennington  somewhere  say^ 
— if  its  outgoings  are  stopped  in  one  direction, 
it  will  break  out  with  proportionate  beanty  and 
force  in  another.  O I  what  can  the  enemy  do 
to  hinder  the  glorious  arising  and  irresistible 
spread  of  the  gospel  of  Truth  and  salvation  1 
He  may  vaunt  ana  do  great  things  for  awhile, 
such  as  may,  if  it  were  possible,  delude  and 
carr^  away  the  very  elect ;  and  all  the  world 
may  wonder  at  the  b«aat : — bat  the  Lamb  sod 
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bis  foUowen  maet  and  shall  have  the  victory; 
aod  the  kiogdom  and  dominiou  are  giren  to  the 
taiota,  eveo  tlie  tribulated  witnesses  and  par- 
takors  of  that  power  and  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  itself  shaii  nerer 
be  able  to  prevail.  Thoagh  it  would  be  very 
pleasaot  to  be  persooallj  near  to  thee,  and  to 
the  aumcroas  oompany  wbom  thoa  and  I  have 
seen  comiag  forth  tu  the  barren  wildernea*  of 
professioDs  into  the  green  pastares  of  life,  and 
into  the  quiet  habitation  where  none  can  make 
afraid, — jet  it  seems  as  if  my  light  allotment 
for  the  present  might  be  far  otherwisie ;  and 
with  that  and  every  condition  I  am  desirous  to 
be  well  content  in  the  hope  and  assuraooe  that 
while  ia  this  state  of  resignation  nothing  can 
be  better  for  me,  and  alt  thinga  ahall  tara  to 
my  good,  and  tend  to  His  honor|  who  is  all 
worthy  forever. 

It  seema,  indeed,  as  if  the  Lord  was  mnster- 
ing  bis  hoat  for  the-battle, — his  little  remnant, 
whont  he  ever  delights  to  hide  in  the  hollow  of 
bis  hand,  while  they  are  singly  given  up  to 
serve  Him  in  true  heartedness:  sometimes  also 
he  aignally  commands  deliverances  for  them, 
though  the  enemy  may  seem  to  be  coming  in 
as  a  flood,  and  ready  to  devour  all  beiore  him. 
Bat  what,  as  thou  writest,  bhall  we  say  to  these 
tilings?  Is  there  not  occasion  for  us,  through 
all  that  we  meet  with  here,  in  everything  to  re- 
joice and  to  give  thanks.  "The  Lord  liveth, 
and  blessed  be  oar  Rock/'  "because  He  liveth," 
whose  mercies  are  so  renewed  to  us,  do  we 
"live  also"  from  day  to  day,  and  have  at  times 
a  preoioas  degree  of  hope  given  to  us  that  we 
shall  outlive  all  that  ean  happea  to  us  here,  and 
be  safely  landed  in  the  end  where  joy  and 
peaoe  abound  for  evermore.  0 !  then,  may  we 
each  in  our  allotment  of  labor,  suffering,  or  re- 
joicing, fill  up  our  measure ;  and  work  with  a 
good  heart  while  it  is  day, — while  we  see  the 
way  open  before  us, — in  full  assurance  of  faith 
and  love;  turning  neither  to  the  right  band 
aor  to  the  left,  and  eiuitavoring  (for  we  cannot 
always  succeed  herein,)  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  sound  and  true  peaoe. 
I  rsjoiee  in  every  opening  and  appearance  of 
good  amoBg  any  people ;  but  I  cannot  rejoice 
in  finding  s  falling  short  of  that,  in  which  Di- 
vine graoe  would  esiablish  all  who  know  its 
I  teachings.  Some  of  us  seem  to  bo  made  more 
use  of  in  the  way  of  inviting,  attracting,  graft- 
ing and  gathering, — others  in  proving,  ooofirm- 
ing,  settling  and  furthering  those,  who  are 
brought  into  the  fold  ()r  planted  in  the  enclo- 
sure. I  long  that  none  of  the  laborers  among 
yon  more  particularly  may  interfere  in  their 
own  will  and  wisdom  with  the  services  of  oth- 
ers, th.it  our  comfort  in  the  Lord  and  one  in 
another  may  not  be  marred.  May  we  all  be 
bvildcd  together,  and  seek  also  to  build  up  one 
wetiiet  in  the  iwia  thing — oar  holy  faith. 


which  stands  in  power,  in  truth,  in  ]ove,  in 
peace,  and  in  the  abasement  of  the  creature. 
0  !  may  this  blessed  work  with  you  and  every- 
where else  go  forward,  notwithstanding  all  op- 
position or  misgivings;  and  may  all  that  would 
let,  with  every  weight,  be  laid  aside,  and  r»- 
moved  out  of  the  way,  saith  my.soul ! 

Whatever  may  be  the  good  pleasure  of  Him 
who  raised  us  up  by  the  breath  of  his  word, 
with  regard  to  our  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
those  sweet  privileges  of  fellowship  together,  as 
a  visibly  distinct  body  of  which  we  have  so 
long  and  so  unworthily  partaken, — it  is  more 
and  more  clear  to  me  that  the  faithful  and 
those  that  humble  themselves  in  the  dost  before 
Him  will  never  be  utterly  foraaken  or  forgotten : 
— that  these  will  never  be  altogother  disap- 
pointed of  their  confidence,  though  they  have 
the  bread  of  affliction  and  water  of  adversity 
administered  for  a  long  season  and  in  large 
measure : — the  Lord  will  still  have  a  people  pe- 
culiarly formed  for  Himself,  who  shall  purely 
show  forth  his  praise,  and  be  enabled  to  lift  up 
His  standard  to  the  nations.  Those  who  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  very  truth,  not 
feignedly, — and  who  in  proof  thereof  are  given 
up  to  follow  him  in  the  regeneration  and  daily 
cross,  I  trust  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  moved 
by  afflictions,  nor  carried  away  by  delusions 
nor  exaltod  by  abundance  of  revelations,  nor 
turned  aside  by  the  business  or  the  pleasures, 
the  cares  or  the  riches  of  this  life,  or  by  love  of 
other  things:  but  these  are  concerned  to  lie 
low  before  the  Lord,  and  to  be  crucified  with 
Christ;  that  so  they  may  say  in  truth,  "  I  live, 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth,"  and  moveth,  and 
reigneth  "in  me." 

J.B. 
To . 

\2th  of  First  month,  1835. — I  understood 
— ■ —  to  say  that  she  believed,  from  the  exten- 
sive opportunities  she  had  had  of  judging 
among  all  kinds  of  churches  and  professions, 
that  the  enemy  was  busily  at  work  to  scattor 
and  divide ;  aod  that,  therefore,  we  had  great 
need  of  care,  that  we  do  not  his  work  by  giving 
way  to  unfounded  or  unnecessary  surmisings, 
or  misgiving'',  or  apprehensions  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  defection  in  doctrine  among  us.  So  far 
from  uniting  with  this  sentiment  in  an  nnqaali- 
fied  manner,  it  seems  to  me  that  though  the 
enemy  is  busily  at  work,  as  has  been  said,  this 
is  not  all ;  but  that  the  Ijord  also  is  at  work, 
breaking  op  the  false  rests  and  old  formal  settle- 
ments of  peopje;  aod  saying  to  many,  "  Why 
seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?"  and  his 
design  in  all  these  shakingi*,  and  sifting.*,  and 
overtnrnings  is  that  that  which  cannot  be 
shaken  may  be  manifested  mud  may  reoiain ; 
that  men  may  see  that  it  will  not  do  any  longer 
to  go  after  the  Lol  here's,  or  Lo!  there's,  in 
this  or  that  sjstem  of  observations ;  but  that 
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the  kingdom  and  power  are  to  be  found  within. 
And  80  is  Christ's  own  language  fulfilling : — 
"  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  (that  is,  a  false 
peace,)  but  rather  division  :"  he  is  separating, 
and  will  make  a  clean  separation  between  the 
precious  and  the  rile ;  and  is  purging  away  all 
old  leavens  of  refined  error  as  well  as  open  evil  ~ 
And  wa  who  look  f9r  all  things  being  made  and 
iept  new,  pure,  and  of  God,  and  who  desire  all 
old  things  to  be  done  away  that  are  not  wrought 
}n  God,  should  not  shrink  or  be  afraid.     We 
that  desire  to  be  searched  and  tried,  also  to 
prove  all  things,  and  to  be  wholly  given  up  to 
the  Lord  and  his  guidance,  should  not  give  iray 
to  unreasonable  or  unwarrantable  fears,  lest  we 
be  doing  the  enemy's  work  ;  but  simply  to  eye 
our  Captain : — and  if  He  show  us  the  enemy  at 
work,  attempting  to  iasinuate  poison  into  the 
church,  and  put  us  upon  resisting  and  With- 
standing him  and  those  deluded  by  him, — this 
is  not  the  work  of  the  enemy  which  thus  en- 
gages us: — for  Satan  never  yet  did  cast  ont  Sa- 
tan. The  giving  place  to  such  fears  would  lead 
tu  to  esteem  the  guidance  and  instrnotions  of 
oor  holy   Head   by  his   Spirit   uncertaib   and 
qnestiunable  :  whereas  the  way  of  the  Trnth  is 
s  plain  way,  ao  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though 
a  fool,  is  not  to  err  therein ;  that  is,  as  he  looks 
to  the  Lord,  alone,  aud  does  not  lean  to  bis  own 
understaading. 

J.B. 

To . 

Sth  of  Second  month,  1835. — May  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven  above  and  of  the  earth  beneath 
iattecd  yoa  and  yours, — the  blessing  which 
makes  most  truly  rich,  and  adds  thereto  no 
ating  of  sorrow  1  This  has  been  my  secret  pe- 
tition in  some  of  my  best  moments,  when 
thinking  of  yon ;  and,  surely,  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused for  telling  yon  so.  There  is  that,  which 
crowns  all  other  blessings,  as  yon  well  know  : 
— there  is  that,  (let  the  thoughtless,  the  unfeel- 
ing heart  say  what  it  may,)  without  trhich  our 
very  bleiiaings  are  of  no  benefit  to  us,  and  every 

fift  of  Divine  providence  and  grace  is  liable  to 
e  perverted  and  abused,  instead  of  being  fltith- 
fully  held  in  trust,  and  duly  appreciated  tind 
applied  to  the  enduring  good  of  ourselves  and 
of  all  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  a  sense  of  the  presence,  conn- 
sel  and  aid  of  Him,  who  giveth  ns  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy,  and  will  graciously  condescend 
to  show  as  how  we  may  use  these  things  as  not 
abusing  them, — how  we  may  no  longer  live  to 
onrselvea ;  but  whether-  we  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  we  do,  may  do  all  to  His  glory.     May 

this,  my  dear ,  be  the  first  object  in  our 

eye,  the  very  business  of  oar  lives,  in  all  we 
tindertake,  in  all  we  have  to  pass  throngh. 
Then  shall  we  not  fail  of  that  inheritance 
which  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  purchased  fbr 
OS  by  his  vomiog  and  by  his  death;  then  tliall 


we  he  Christians,  indeed  ;  and  when  our  little 
moment  of  probation  is  over,  then  the  eternal 
weight  of  nn  mingled  joy  and  glory  shall  fol- 
low! 

J.B. 

To  Thoma*  E ». 

OiOTDoa,  Sisth  month,  1835. 

No  sooner  Was  my  eye  opened  to  see  the  ex- 
cellency there  tk  in  the  Truth,  now  jnst  about 
twenty  years  4e6,  than  I  began  to   appreeiate 
the  blessed  etperience  reeorded  by  those  wor- 
thies, (our  ea^ly  Friends,)  who,  in  the  same 
line  of  testrmoby,  were  counted  worthy,  as  it 
Were,  afresh  Vb  'east  up  the  way  and  revive  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  the  gospel.    Since  that 
time,  poor  and  feeble  as  I  ^el  myself,  and  un- 
worthy to  bear  the  preeioos  name  by  which  we 
arc  called, — in  the  midst  of  blushing  at  my  oWD 
dwarfisbness  and  abundant  occasion  of  homilia- 
tion  and  of  exercise, — I  may  say  that  this  feel- 
ing and  love  to  the  pare  cause  of  Trnth  as  pro- 
fessed by  oar  poor  Society  haa  never  slackened. 
How  animating  it  is  and  comforting  to  believe, 
— as  I  have  done  at  this  time,  in  the  reading  of 
thy  letter,  and  observing  yoar  exercises  and 
eflforts  (in  America)  on  aeeoant  of  this  most 
preeioos  cause, — that  the  Lord  hath  not  for- 
saken those  who  desire  to  eleave  to  him  with 
full  surrender  of  themselves ;  that  He  is  still 
near  to  help  in  the  needfnl  time,  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  and  lift  up  a  standard 
against  him,  and  to  overrule  all  for  the  good  of 
those  that  fear  him.  0  I  how  Httle  do  we  knotf 
of  the  designs  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness  te 
his  church : — His  people  are  permitted  to  be 
bowed  down,  afflicted,  oppressed ;— He  chastens 
them,  and  punishes  them ; — and  then  (as  the 
history  of  the  church  seta  forth,^  He  raisea 
them  up  by  his  own  arm  of  power,  beyond  all 
expectation; — He  even  works  by  poor,  little, 
feeble  instraments,  and  in  unlikely  ways,  till 
he  has  effected,  through  suffering,  the  enlarg«- 
ment,  strengthening,    and   glorifying  of    tii* 
house  of  his  glory.     Isaiah  Ix.  Ixi.,  &o. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  a  nameronk 
body  of  scattered  and  hidden  seekers  who  have 
tried  all  other  ways,  and  retired  from  then 
more  or  less;  and  who  are  sincerely  looking  to 
the  spirhaality  of  religion,  and  to  us  as  holdiag 
up  this  view.  By  these  the  most  primitive 
prodnetions  are  increasingly  songht  and  prised. 
With  regard  to  cutting  down  some  of  oat 
Journals,  Ac,  I  have  always  looked  upon  thit 
as  a  delicate  or  difficult  matter  to  do  unohjeo- 
tiqnably.  We  aie  too  apt,  unoonscioualy  to 
ourselves,  to  choose  that  which  in  our  presenft 
state  and  turn  of  mind  we  are  impressed  with, 
or  that  which  the  present  tendencies  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  seem  to  ns  to  call  for; 
and  possibly  (for  ofieti  it  has  been  so)  to  the 
unequal  apbelding  of  diviM  tntb,  or  aftrtisl 
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uhibitioa  of  the  oharaoter  aad  line  of  teati- 
■007,  which  a  Friend  in  his  lifetime  main- 
toioed.  This,  donbtless,  oan  be  nach  guarded 
)|gU08t  by  a  judicious  hand,  and  under  best  di- 
lection;  but  «till  I  have  been  afraid  of  para- 
phrasing apon,  or  extracting  the  experience  of 
others ;  we  may  ao  readily  give  an  aspeoc  or 
raloriog  different  from  the  original  dooament. 
There  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  ever  since  the 
creeping  in  of  degeneracy,  a  correspondent  en- 

,  deavor  to  refino  upon,  to  remodel,  and  soften 
down  the  rugged  plain  truths  delivered  by  these 
tocieDti ;  and  I  think  I  see  this  in  many  of  the 
pnblications  that  havo  of  late  years  issued  from 
the  press.  The  mor«  pure  days  of  the  church 
yield  tj  me  much  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
pressive experienoe.  O  !  how  is  the  aimplioity 
oferboroe,  even  in  dedicated  minds,  now  a  days; 
bow  refined,  how  sielf-indulgent,  and  full  of 
reijooiags  are  we  1  At  what  a  low  ebb  in 
DiMy  places  is  our  ministry ;  even  strangers 
noticing  the  change,  and  the  approach  to  their 
palpit  eloquence :  Scripture  words,  indeed, 
there  are,  yet  often  attended  with  but  little  of 
that  authority,  weight,  savor  and  life,  which 
tends  to  baptize  and  bow  down  the  spirits  of 
all,  nai  to  humble  the  creature  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  Him,  who  worketh  ail  in  all 
Sarely,  anong  many  causes,  our  being  so  mixed 
np  with  all  sorts  of  people,  eomctimes  for  pur- 
poses very  good  in  themselves,  has  contributed 

>      to  thit  state  of  things : — "  strangers  "  to  the 
life  of  Christ  inwardly   revealed   have   "de- 

ToureJ  our    strength." — Hosea  vii.    9. 1 

matt  coudade  with  saying,  may  the  Lord  by 
his  power  interpose,  and  show  us  whence  we 
have  filleo,  and  pri'scrve  ..us  from  falling  still 
more  generally  and  utterly  ! 

Farewell !  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
thee  whenever  thoa  bast  occasion  or  liberty  to 
iddress  me;  and  Homeiiines,  at  least,  think  of 
me  as  one  that  longs  to  endure  to  the  end,  to 
hold  fast  faith  and  patieooe,  till  the  Lord  gay, 
It  is  enough. 

I  remain  a  poor  and  weak  brother, 

J.B. 


There  is  one  thing  with  which  we  ought 
lerer  to  be  content.  That  thing  is  a  little  re- 
ligion, a  little  faith,  a  little  hope,  and  a  little 
grace.  Let  ns  never  sit  down  satisfied  with  a 
little  of  these  things.  On  the  contrary,  let  us 
ieek  them  more  and  more.  When  Alexander 
the  Great  visited  the  Greek  philoaopher,  Diog- 
enes, he  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  that 
he  could  give  him.  He  got  this  sharjt  answer : 
"  I  want  nothing  but  that  you  should  stand  fiom 
between  ma  and  the  sun."  Let  the  spirit  of 
that  answer  ran  through  our  religion.  One 
thing  there  is  which  should  never  satisfy  and 
eonteatus,  and  that  is,  "anything  that  stands 
between  oar  soola  and  Chriat." — J,  C.  Rj/h. 


LBXTKKS  VaOM  SitBAH  Q.  RICH. 
(CoDtliiucd  tnm  pag^it.) 
PuiLADBLraiA,  lOih  mo.  84tb,  1853. 

Mif  dear  Friend:— Why  is  It  that  I  should 
feel  BO  impressive  an  obligation  to  write  thee,' 
when  already  I  have  written  one  or  more  let- 
tors  since  any  line  has  greeted  my  sight  froqi 
thy  pen  f  Moat  I  infer  from  thy  silence  that 
thou  no  longer  classes  me  among  congenial 
spirits  f  Well,  my  friend,  if  this  were  the  case, 
would  the  incomes  of  love  so  often  fill  my 
breast,  creating  a  desire  not  only  to  write  thee, 
bat  also  to  receive  letters  from  thee  f  Would 
this  be  so,  if  the  bond  of  friendship  and  lore 
did  not  exist  as  in  former  days  ?  Certainly  not. 
And  I  believe  if  love  to  God  the  supreme  and 
love  to  men  were  the  ruling  principle  of  every 
breast,  no  place  would  be  found  for  a  spirit  of 
enmity  and  evil  surmisings,  arraying  brother 
against  brother;  that  spirit  of  coldness,  and- 
jealousy,  which  would  bring  every  thing  to  itf 
own  contracted  views. 

Yes,  this  it  is,  this  spirit,  which  assumes  the 
judgment  seat,  which  is  causing  us  to  become  a' 
reproach  and  a  bye- word  to  the  people  ;  until 
some  of  ns  oan  know  only  confusion  and  shame 
in  reflecting  on  things  as  they  exist.  And  in- 
deed, for  myself,  if  I  did  not  remember,  that 
this  life  it  short,  and  eternity  long,  I  should,  tn 
view  of  the  many  discouragements  from  withm- 
and  without,  be  utterly  overwhelmed;  bat  with 
this  view,  the  feeling  is,  of  what  avail  will  it 
be,  whether  our  path  he  re  be  strewn  with  roses,or 
beset  with  thorns ;  it  will  soon  be  passed ;  and 
the  end  crowns  all — and  oh,  if  it  can  only  be  of 
that  glorious,  triumphaat  character,  which  Paal 
roalizad,  when  he  said,  "  There  ia  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  rijjhtcous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day,  and  not  for  me  only,  but  for  all  those 
also  who  love  His  appearing."  Of  little  mo- 
ment will  it  be,  whether  this  be  obtained- 
tbiough  many  trials;  yea,  or  nay.  If  we  oan 
only  say,  "  We  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and 
have  kept  the  faitK" — a  faith  that  is  «uot«^— a 
faith  that  is  living — not  a  dead  faith — but  one 
which  is  an  active  principle — one  which  M 
shown  by  good  works, — a  faith  in  the  newness 
of  spirit,  aud  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter. 
If  this  living  faith  be  abode  in,  we  shall  be  able 
to  endure  all  hard  things ;  and  if,  to  be  evil 
spoken  of  is  our  lot,  and  our  name  cast  out  as 
evil ;  if  we  know  the  effect  of  this  to  be,  to 
teach  us  not  to  lean  on  the  arm  of  flesh,  but  to 
place  our  hopes  on  high, — then  can  we  through 
(his  faith  endute  all,  fearing  not  those  who  can 
only  affect  the  body,  or  outward  man's  standing, 
but  "  have  no  power  over  the  soul."  Vor  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  fiery  trials,  we  shall  b« 
made  to  fed  that  our  Redeemer  liveth,  and  as 
He  liveth,  "  we  live  abo."  Therefore,  above  ^ 
allj  may  oar  hopes  soar,  and  dwell  in  that  faith 
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which  will  lead  into  a  religion  which  is  not  of 
■cot  or  form,  but  one  which  is  pare  and  node- 
filed;  which  leads  to  visit  the  widows  and 
fatherless,  and  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from 
t^e  world. 

Slit. — A  week  has  elapsed  since  writin<;  the 
above.  Yes,  a  week  of  as  deep  trials  and  prov- 
ings  as  have  often  fallen  to  the  lot  of  thy  suf- 
fering friend  to  endure.  And  oh,  that  in  all  such 
seasons  I  may  prove  the  e£Ecaoy  of  that  faith 
above  mentioned,  which  wi7/ — whichrfoes — beget 
a  holy  hope,  and  confidence,  that  there  is  that, 
bejond  Ihis  vale,  which  is  worth  all  the  tuffering 
of  this  life  to  obtain.  Therefore,  may  I  count 
all  as  gain  if  thereby  I  may  win  Ohrbt,  and 
be  brought  into  that  entire  nothingness  of  *tlf, 
vrhioh  will  enable  me  to  feel  that,  "  It  is  not 
I  that  live,  but  Christ  that  livith  in  me;"  and 
in  oonfidenoe  have  a  well  grounded  hope,  that  all 
will  be  well,  when  the  time  shall  come  for 
this  mortal  to  put  on  immortality,  and  "  death 
be  swallowed  up  in  victory."  Therefore,  all  I 
desire  is  strent/th  to  be  able  to  bear  all  thing*, 
as  becometh  those  whose  hopes  are  in  that 
power  which  is  able  to  save  to  the  nttermost 
all  (hose  who  put  their  confidence  in  Him, 
who  having  been  our  Alpha,  will,  if  abode  in, 
be  onr  Omega,  if  in  sincerity  we  feel'that  the 
life  wo  now  live  is  through  faith  in  Christ, 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  gave  himself  for 
M— who^iVei  Himself  of  his  spirit  within  us, 
that  we  might  leceive  the  adoption  of  sons — 
whereby  we  cry,  "Abba  Father."  Thus, 
"  through  weakness,  wo  are  made  strong;"  yes, 
*ruly,  for  our  trust  is  no  longer  in  our  own 
might,  or  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  bnt  all  hope  and 
oonfidence  is  upon  Him,  who  is  a  "present 
helper,  in  every  needful  time,"  and  who  never 
said  to  the  wrestling  seed,  "  Seek  ye  my  face 
in  vain."  I  had  a  sweet  little  visit  a  few  days 
nnoe  from  8.  D.  She  was  an  entire  stranger, 
brought  by  a  mutual  friend ;  she  said  her  hear- 
ing was  suoh  that  she  could  not  converse  muoh 
with  the  sick,  but  she  was  permitted  sometimes 
to  feel  with  them,  which  was  soon  proven,  for, 
after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  she  spoke  as  one 
Iwiowing  whHt  it  was  to  be  taught  in  the 
school  of  affliction.  Her  language  was  both  en- 
couraging and  instruotiog.  After  which,  she 
knelt  by  my  bedside,  and  poured  forth  the 
breathing  of  her  soul  in  a  deep  and  fervent  sup- 
plication; which  showed  forth  the  abound ings 
of  that  sympathy  and  love  with  which  her  heart 
is  filled— embracing  all — knowing  no  bounds — 
no  limits.  It  was  a  season  of  deep  hnoiiliation, 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  thy  poor  unworthy 
friend  ;  that  thus  the  anointed  ones  should  so 
often  be  led  to  my  bedside ;  and  did  I  not  truly 
ftel  the  aptness  of  her  laneuage,  when  she 
said,  "  Thou  knowest,  Oh  !  Father,  who  of  this 
little  company  feel  that  they  have  none  in  Hea- 
Tea  but  Thee,  nor  in  all  the    earth   beside 


thee."     Did  not  my  heart  most  truly  respond 
—yes,  most   truly — Amen,  sayeth   my  spirit. 
We  also  had  a  deeply  interesting  visit  from 
P.   C,   who  is  engaged   in   visiting   families 
among  us;  and  if  her  spirit  is  not  one  qualified 
to  enter  into  sympathy  with  tribulated  ones, 
then  must  I  doubt  all  such  thingo.     H«r  lan- 
guage was  all  love,  all  sympathy  with  .the  af- 
flicted.    The  commencement  was,  "  Many  are 
the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord 
delivereih  ont  of  them  all."     Yes,  she  added, 
He  does  deliver — He  will  deliver.     Thus  she 
proceeded,  and  a  more  toul-refrethittg  cup  of 
coUl  water  seldom  has  been  handed  to  the  deso- 
late and   thirsty  traveller.       She  said  much, 
though  often  panting,  as  if  willing  to  close, 
and    then  something   more   encouraging    and 
strengthening  she  would  quietly  hand  forth. 
And  finally  told  us,  that  on  entering  tbe  room 
the  feeling  was, — there  was  nothing  for  her  to 
do,  the  Master  having  been  here  before  her ; 
but  remarked,  her  spirit  was  so  enlisted  for  us, 
and  so  knit  to  ours,  that  the  arisings  of  her 
heart  she  dare  not  withhold.     It  was  a  most 
impressive  season,  and  not  a  day,  nor  scarcely 
an  hour  passes,  but  that  again  and  again  her 
expressions  revive  in  my  mind;   sweetly  and 
enconraginely,    and   yet  humblingly  to  one, 
who  feels,  indeed,  the  least  and  bindermoat  of 
the  flock,  if  indeed  of  that  desirable  number; 
bnt  I  trust  I  may  hope,  though  desolate,  I  am  not 
forsaken.     She  spoke  of  her  many  trials  and  af- 
flictions, but  through   all,  she  said.    The  Lord 
never  forsook  her — no — she  added,  not  for  one 
moment;  but  that  He  did  sustain  ;  and  contin- 
ued,— Every  heart  knows  its  own  bitternei-s,  but 
if  we  can  only  say  we  thank  thee  for  all,  most 
for  the  severe,  all  would  be  well,  and  the  end 
would  compensate  for  all.     Her  burden  seemed 
to  be  love,  and  love  only,  saying  she  felt  no 
wish  to  call  anything  sectarian  ;  for  in  Christ 
all  were  one;  no  sect — no  coldness  nor  dissen- 
sion ;  and  to  this  alone,  Oltriit  within,  did  she 
commend  us,  as  the  alone  true  source  of  help. 
I  remember  thy  request,  dear  M.,  that  I  would 
not  omit  informing  how  I  am,  but  indeed,  un- 
less I  could  say  difTerentlj,  I  fear  my  friends 
will   grow  weary.     Bat,  in  truth,  I  can  give 
nothing  e  loonragiog,    for    my  sufferings    in- 
crease, and,  with  the  Psalmist,  may  say,  "  I  am 
greatly  afflicted."  "  Look  thou  upon  my  pain," 
"  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  are  enlarged.     Turn 
thou  unto  me;"  and  in  heartfelt  sincerity  may 
add,  and  in  thy  good  time  release  me;  bnt  until 
then,  grant  me  patience  to  endure  all  things, 
"  hoping  all   things— enduring    all"— unmur- 
muringly,  however   trying  my  lot  may  soma- 
times  feel.     *<  He  who  is  our  holy  Pattern,  en- 
dured far  more."    But  for  my  weak  nature, 
my  sufferings  are  great,  and  so  prolonged,  thai 
it  requires  great  watchfulness  to  dwell  in  the 
patience  which  becometh  those  who  wait  for  the 
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dawaing  of  a  iMighter  day— wh«o  this  mortal 
ihall  pat  oa  immortality ;  bat  if  I  oan  be  fa- 
Tored  thus  to  wait,  all  will  be  well,  for  His 
promi!«s  fail  not,  and  has  He  not  said,  "  They 
who  wait  Hia  coming  shall  be  clothed  upon 
with  a  '  robe  of  righteonsnest.' "  I  remain 
UDohaageably  thy  sister  in  the  beads  of  love. 

S.  G.  11. 

(to  b*  eoBt'nntd.) 
A  YOICI  FROM  TUK  HOXTXTAINS. 

[In  the  words  of  Cowper : 

It  •eem*  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  oo  sin 
Aiainal  tbe  law  of  lore  to  measnra  lots 
With  leM  disiiegnlibed  than  oura»lTea ;  that  tfaas 
We  m«7  with   patience  bear  oar  mod'rnte  ill* 
And  (ympatbise  with  others,  sulTring  more. 

The  extract  below,  from  private  letters 
written  by  a  friend  living  in  a  remote  section 
of  the  Sute  of  New  York,  presents  a  lively  pio- 
tnre,  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  advantages 
enjojed  in  winter  by  the  dwellers  in  a  city  like 
onn.  Bnt  the  ice  and  snow  that  have  sar- 
louodcd  the  ontwsrd  habitation  of  our  dear 
friend  have  not  ohilled  the  warm  oarrent  of 
feeling  that  flows  toward  his  friends,  and  his 
words  of  kindly  cheer  were  eo  aDimating  that 
we  felt  like  sharing  them  with  .our  readers. — 
Eds] 

8d.  mo.  14th.  184T. 

"  The  ealendar  says  it  is  now  spring,  bnt  the 
earth  still  presents  an  unbroken  sheet  of  white, 
ts  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

There  has  been,  however,  quite  a  let  up  in  the 
vsather  for  several  weeks  past,  bat  the  huge 
banks  piled  in  early  winter,  seem  slow  in  leav- 
ing, and  eadly  obstruet  the  ways — in  many 
planes  rendering  travelling  both  difficult  and 
daBgerous. 

For  six  weeks  the  wind  blew,  with  brief  ex- 
eeptiono,  a  perfect  gale ;  bursting  over  the  hill- 
tops and  down  tbe  mountain  sides,  as  if  eaoh 
raeceeding  gale  was  endeavoring  to  excel  the 
preceding  one— the  mercury  all  the  time,  with 
a  few  short  intervals,  nestling  among  the  Zero's, 
till  It  length  it  suddenly  dropped  to  25°  below 
nothing,  where  it  rested,  and  finally  slowly  turned 
upward,  and  we  are  greatly  in  hopes  it  may  not 
very  aooD  seek  that  figure  again.  In  your  staid 
city  of  brotherly  love,  you  have  small  eoaoep- 
tion  of  the  freaks  we  have  to  encounter  here, 
daring  the  long  winters  of  this  almost  arctic 
region.  On  rising  one  morning  at  the  usual 
Bote  of  (he  clock,  the  room  was  yet  dark ;  and 
on  examining,  we  found  that  the  wind,  with 
busy  hands,  bad  been  all  night  piling  snow 
against  the  easements,  until  it  had  reached  to  the 
lepBost  pane,  acting  the  part  of  a  oloaed  shut- 
ter ;  and  onr  door- ways  were  obstructed  by  many 
feet  of  snow.     Now  tbe  struggle  commenced. 

The  first  plunge,  we  were  waist  deep  in  the 
ioOT,  BO  shovel  short  of  the  cattle  barn ;  b'e- 
tvesa  OS  asd  it,  huge  pyramids  of  snow  were  to 


be  eneoantered— the  poor  fonr-footeds,  hoosed 
to  be  sure,  but  not  in  stables  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, defying  wind  and  storm,  bnt  crevices 
through  which  the  wind  and  snow  is  pouring, 
shivering  with  oold,  suffering  from  thirst,  the 
spring  and  the  water  trough  bailed  many  feet 
deep,  so  that  no  trace  of  its  whereabout  is  to  be 
seen  ',  lanes,  pathways,  and  roads  all  full,  and 
if  cleared  to-day,  it  is  only  to  find  them  refilled 
on  the  morrow.  No  passing  on  the  highway, 
no  commnoication  between  neighbors,  no  mails 
for  long  periods.  Such  is  life  among  these 
mountains.  *  *  • 

At  our  last  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Al- 
bany, I  was  the  only  one  that  attended  from 
this  Monthly  Meeting.  The  usual  route  being 
quite  impassable,  I  took  a  roaodabout  way  by 
stage  and  railroaid,  travelling  160  miles  in  get- 
ting to  and  from  the  meeting,  and  using  up  five 
days.  Some  of  my  friends  thought  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  might  be  excused;  but, 
being  a  representative,  and  having  charge  of 
the  minutes,  I  made  a  little  extra  effort.  The 
meetibg  was  quite  well  attended,  the  railways 
centering  there,  affording  fuoilities  for  Friends 
of  neighboring  meetings  to  attond,  a  number  of 
whom  were  very  acceptably  with  as,  and  we 
had  as  we  thought  a  good  meeting.  I  have 
bnt  ooee  this  winter  missed  tbe  attendance  of 
our  own  meeting,  and  that  from  ill  health.  It 
was  kept  ap  throush  all  the  terrifio  weather 
twice  a  week,  mostly  by  men,  who  passed  on 
foot  over  the  frozen  snow.  It  hss  been  a  low 
time  with  us,  though,  as  always,  entire  harmony 
has  prevailed,  and  a  few  seasons  of  favor. 
Through  tbe  kindness  of  Friends  we  have  had 
a  morje  than  usual  amount  of  good  reading  mat- 
ter Ibis  winter." 

After  enumerating  a  number  of  interesting 
volumes,  he  adds : 

"  It  is  surely  cause  for  encouragement  that 
the  nature  and  charaoter  of  Deity,  the  relation 
we  hold  to  Him,  the  duties  we  owe  to  ourselves, 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  Great  Supreme,  are 
being  better  understood  than  in  days  gone  by  ; 
and  we  cannot  bnt  conclude  that  there  an 
other  sheep  not  of  this  fold  who  are  receiving 
the  oracles  of  trath,  and  who  are  acting  them 
out  with  greater  faithfulness  than  many  in  our 

fold;  and  shall  we  not  rejoice  at  thisT 

My  aspirations  arise  while  I  write  that  the 
striplings  may  not  be  dismayed ;  but,  refusing 
tbe  armor  with  which  success  is  impossible,  and 
girding  on.  the  simple  sling  aud  stone,  go  forth 
to  victory.  I  was  sitrongly  impressed,  when  at- 
tending your  last  anuifiil  gathering,  that  there 
were  in  your  borders  tome  to  whom  the  lan- 
guago  had  gone  forth — "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy 
light  has  oome."  May  these  not  prove  un- 
faithful to  this  call,  putting  upon  another  what 
belongs  to  them,  excusing  themselves  because 
they  are  "  slew  of  speech  and  of  a  stammeriog 
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IOBg«e;"  b«t  oome  faitbfiiliy  np  to  the  help  of 
tke  Lord  agtiost  the  mifshty  iaflaeoee  of  tra- 
dition—the  inflnence  of  fear,  of  hesitaney,  of 
donbt, — iBaking  straight  stepf  toward  Zion,  the 
eitj  of  Ood,  wherein  dwelledi  righteoasDeM." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADKLPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  6,  1867. 

Tbb  Advbrtiwmo  Shkkt. — Subscribers 
wbo  bare  their  papers  bound  have  objected  to 
th^  laEt  page  beiog  appropriated  to  advertise- 
loioDts,  vhich  are  only  of  passing  interest. 
Foar  additional  pages  are  now  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  This  will  afford  ample  apaoe  for  the 
tooommodation  of  oar  basiness  Frieads,  and 
their  adrertisementa  are  solicited. 


NoTiCK. — Subscribers  are  requested  to  pro- 
cure Post-office  money  orders  in  making  remit- 
tances, or  to  send  them  in  some  other  safe  way, 
Wtome  of  the  money  lately  seat  has  been  taken 
f^m  the  letters. 

The  Fbesdmen  and  thb  Indians. — It 
It  seemi  straage  to  see  in  the  pnblio  papers 
accounts  of  larg«  and  enthosiastio  meetings 
having  been  held  in  the  South  by  the  "  cohred 
eilisens,"  in  which  addresses  were  delivered  by 
colored  men,  and  resolutions  passed,  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  tbe  country.  At  s  "  Be- 
oonstruetion  meeting"  held  in  Oharleston,  S. 
C,  on  the  22d  inst.,  a  number  of  reaoladons 
were  offered,  designed  U>  promote  law  and  order, 
the  15lh  of  which  reads  thus :  *'Ilelyiag  upon 
Divine  Providence  for  wisdom  in  our  counsels, 
efficiency  in  our  action,  harmony  among  our- 
selves— vith  malice  toward  none  and  charity  to 
all,  we  pledge  oar  sarneit  and  best  efforts  for 
the  return  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  all  our 
people,  and  for  an  early  representation  of  our 
beloved  State  in  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United 
States."  May  these  prove  the  words  of  a 
liimg  iiupiration,  by  which)  purpose  will  be 
cnabined  with  action ;  and  may  tbe  hearts  of 
this  manumitted  people  be  tnmed  into  the 
right  channel  to  secure  their  individual  good, 
as  well  as  their  country's  welfare. 

In  the  gratification  felt  that  the  millioBS 
flrom  whom  the  boon  of  liberty  was  so  long 
withheld  are  gradually  being  placed  in  a  posi* 
tioo  to  enjoy  it,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  another 
portion  9f  (h«  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  are 


still  sufferiag  great  injostioe  from  an  ov«rbe«r< 
ing  spirit,  manifested  by  msny  of  th«  whita 
race  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact. 
We  hear  of  the  cruelty  and  revenge  practised 
by  the  Indians  on  tbe  frontiers,  aod  are  some- 
times greatly  shocked  at  the  murderows  assanlta 
made  upon  the  iqnocent  emigrant   or  settler 
with  whom  they  meet  in  their  marandiog  ex- 
peditions.    Much  to  be  deplored  as  these  things 
are,  is  there  not  some  palliative  fur  their  crimes 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  injuries  which  the 
red  man  has  for  many  years  borne  from  th  ose  upon 
whom  it  is  natural  for  him  to  look  as  aggressors  J 
For  a  pittance  which  will  not  bear  the  name  of 
an  equivalent,  he  has  been   driven  frono  his 
home,  the  haunts  of  bis  childhood,  and   the 
graves   of  his  fathera— all    these   have   been 
wrested  from  him  by  a  mercenary  spirit  with 
apparently   but  little  eompensation ;   bat  the 
seeds  sown  by  wrong-doing,  though  they  stay 
apparently  lie  dormant  for  a  time,  will  appear 
in  some  form;  and  the  avenging  spirit  of  the 
Indian,  as  he  lifts  his  tomahawk  and  meditates 
tbe  destruction  of  the  "  pale  face"  and  his  race, 
is  undoubtedly  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  op- 
pression and  deceit  practised  toward  him  by  the 
unprincipled  "  civilized  whites." 

Before  the  Indians  were  ioflueceed  by  the 
habits  of  the  corrupt  traders  who  famished  them 
with  "  fire-water,"  in  order  that  they  might  the 
.more  readily  impose  upon  their  ignorance  and 
credulity,  thereare  instances  recorded  of  their  na- 
tive hospitality  and  msgnaoimity,  which  are  wor- 
thy of  imitation  even  by  a  more  enlightened  peo- 
ple. The  reverence  iu  which  the  Indians  hold  the 
memoryof  Wm.  Penn  will  illustrate  our  position, 
and  will  prove  that  "  every  Sbed  will  bring  forth 
fruit  afler  its  kind."     They  have  been  taught 
to  respect  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  as  descend- 
ants or  children  of  one  who  extended  the  hand  of 
friendship  with  a  salutation  of  brothers  to  their 
forefathers,  and  whether  these  Friends  are  met 
upon  tbe  prairie  or  in  the  forest  they  are  recog- 
nised as  Friends,  and  have  nothing  to  fear.  Not 
long  since  we  heard  from  a  friend  in  Iowa  that 
for  several  seasons  past  a  depredatory  band  of 
Indians  had  visited  a  certain  neighborbood  io 
that  district  of   eoantry,  and  had  become  a 
great  terror  because  of  one  or  two  murders  that 
had  been  committed.     But  upon  their  coming 
again  the  past  year,  they  were  visited  by  Friesdi 
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■d  (heir  immediate  wasta  rapplied.  Tkey 
were  akw  tol  i  that  if  they  reqaired  food  or  help, 
thej  ibould  receive  it,  and  the  months  of  their 
ita;  passe  J  away  without  any  molestation  or 

'      tnmble  from  them. 

We  have  obserred  with  deep  regret  the  aanses 
fcrjnst  complaint  made  by  several  of  the  tribes 
in  relation  to  the  treaties  made  by  governmeDt, 
ud  broken,  as  the  convenience  of  the  increasing 

'  popolation  of  the  whites  seemed  to  demand. 
Weean  bol  sincerely  hope  that  the  threatened 
Jifenliies  with  these  poor  iftnorant  people 
mt;  be  averted  by  the  wise  legislation  in  which 
their  rights  may  be  respected,  and  they  may  be 
■sde  to  ffel  that  the  ffovemmmt  is  their  friend 
sad  not  their  enemy. 


Dno,  at  his  residence  at  Bidtr's  Mtlta,  Colnmbfa 
Oo.,  N.  T.,  on  the  2d  of  Eighth  niontb,  1866,  from 
lk«  tHigcts  of  paralysie,  Joratbaii  Ridbr,  aged  86 
;«an ;  a  member  of  Cfaatbam  Moolhlj  Meeting. 

,  at  RosfTillr,  Placer  Co.,  CAliforDia,  on  the 

17tb  of  Kirat  month,  1867,  Jobn  Evins,  aged  49 
jtirt.  He  was  a  naiiT«  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  bat  re- 
nored  with  his  father  and  mother,  Edmand  and' 
SUsabftb  Rvrna,  to  Richmond,  lod  ,  wherv,  in  1839, 
ha  aarried  Mary,  daughter  of  Oliver  Kiosey.  In 
1843  he  buried  bia  wife  and  three  children  within 
three  moatba.  In  1849  he  migrated  to  California. 
Tor  a  year  p^at  bia  health  has  been  denlioing,  at- 
thngh  be  was  confined  to  the  honte  but  ten  daya. 
His  eloae  wa«  peaceful  and  happy. 

,  on  Fiflh-dny  morning.  Third  mo.  2lst,  1867, 

Chirlis  Palmkr,  son  of  David  Palmer,  of  Lower 
MakeSeld  Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  in  bis  33d  year. 

,  on  the  26ib  of  Third  month,  1867,  at  the 

midenea  of  bia  brotber-ia-l«w,  Cbas.  W.  Reeve, 
BHT  Georgetown,  N.  J.,  Darling  Cohrow  Haroock, 
niof  the  lAie  BidJle  Hancock,  aged  30  yeara;  a 
■ember  of  Gro'n  8t.  Monthly  Meeting;. 

,  in  PliiUdelphia,  on  the  26th  of  Third  month, 

I8S7,  BiiNjAaiN  A.  SboikakSr,  of  Long  Branch,  N.J., 
•fed  &T  yeara. 

,  00  the  20'h  of  Third  mentb,  1867,  Eusa, 

^Aogbter  of  the  late  laaac  and  Ann  Thomas;  an  at- 
tend er  of  Qermai.  town  -  Meeiiog. 


Vriendi'  Fael  A»Boc!atioo  for  the  Poor  will  bold 
their  fiaal  meeting  this  season  this  (Seveath-day) 
ntaing,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jos.  M.  TaoMAa,  CUrk. 

)        It  is  te]»tad  of  a  well-known  divine,  that,  when 
OB  hit  deathbed,  he  was  diotatiog  words  t<t  an 
NDUueasis,  who  had  written  : 
"  I  am  stiK  in  the  land  of  the  living." 
"Stop!"  said  the  dying  man,  "  correct  that. 
8sy: 

"I  an  yet  in  the  land  of  the  dyinc,  but  hope 
noa  to  be  in  the  land  of  the  living  1" 

Besuiifnl  tliooght !  and  it  is  so. 

In  his  oloiiing  see«A,  the  Christian  is  enabled 
toeoQirasi  this  paDsing,  dying  world  with  that 
"  which  is  to  oome." 


The  Commenoemeat  of  the  Female  Medioal 
College  took  place  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  the  d«ir 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Medieine  was  conferred  upon 
ten  graduates. 

The  Valediotory  Addreaa  was  delivered  bj 
Mary  J.  Boarlett,  M.  D. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

A  physioian's  li.'e  is  not  one  of  ease ;  no 
weather  is  too  inclement,  no  night  too  dark  for 
the  calls  of  the  siok  to  reach  the  medical  ad- 
viser.  The  warm  fireside  must  be  forsaken; 
the  night's  wonted  repose  changed  to  toil,  tba( 
the  sufferer  may  receive  timely  aid  or  the  be- 
reaved friends  feel  that  all  human  skill  which 
they  could  command  bad  been  eicrted.  Nor  if 
this  all.  The  time  spent  in  visiting  the  sick  iq 
only  a  portion  of  that  required  to  be  laborioqf- 
ly  eoonpied.  Thought,  refieetion,  research,  deep 
and  long  continued,  into  the  causes  of  disease- 
and  the  requisite  treatment,  belong  to  the  work* 
of  the  physician.  However  pleasant  this  work 
may  be,  it  requires  mental  and  physical  endur- 
ance. It  is  not  enough  simply  to  read  what  if 
published.  The  reading  and  investigation  mopfc 
he  so  methodioal  as  to  make  what  is  appropri- 
ated blend  with  one's  own  thoughts,  and  become 
as  it  were  a  psrt  of  our  own  mentality,  that  it 
may  be  available  when  needed. 

Tho  change  in  public  opinion  in  regard  to  tka 
capability  of  woman  to  practice  medicine  ha* 
been  so  great  within  the  last  few  years  that  you 
will  have  far  less  prejudice  end  opposition  to 
enoounter  than  those  had  who  have  gone  befora 
yon.  Still  these  yet  exist  in  some  degree,  and 
they  can  only  be  effectually  overcome  by  those 
who  become  members  of  the  profession,  by  pos- 
sessing the  ability  to  meet  exigencies,  and  to 
discharge  devolving  dnties  in  a  oalm,  dignified, 
and  skilful  manner. 

Progression  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  Sqd- 
denly  ttkc  world  is  startled  by  some  unexpeeted 
innovaiion.  Silently  the  elements  of  revolution 
have  been  at  work ;  silently,  but  not  seolionally. 
The  causes  of  progressive  development  permeato 
aooiety ;  a  refurmation  in  religion  takes  place. 
It  is  not  confined  to  one  section — the  people  ar*. 
ripe  for  its  adoption. 

We  live  in  an  age  wben  the  right  to  labor  t% 
our  own  way  is  not  denied  us — when  new  avo- 
nues  of  neefuloees  are  coniinually  being  opened 
to  us — when  our  G^ot^given,  physical,  mental,- 
and  moral  powers  may  be  expanded  under  the 
benign  iofluence  of  active  and  ennobling  work. 
Work  is  the  great  reformer — idleness  the  tempt- 
er to  viee  and  imoiorslity. 

The  day  fur  discussing  the  propriety  of  wo- 
man attending  to  other  than  household  duties 
has  passed.  VVe  would  not  advocate  a  position 
for  woman  that  wonid  in  the  slightest  degree  to- 
move  her  from  the  homo  throne.    The  fttmilY 
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ehrole  is  the  eanetaary  in  which  fife  is  most  te 
irmhed  and  refreshing. 

A  great  need  is  felt  ia  society— ia  all  cksiies 
of  society — of  competent  medical  advisers  of  the 
same  scz.  It  is  among  the  most  sensitive,  pure 
and  refined,  whether  rich  or  poor,  that  your 
professional  skill  will  be  brought  most  into 
requisition.  It  is  in  answer  to  the  demand 
made  by  suffering  women  that  yon  are  here  to- 
day. Your  own  innate  sense  of  what  belongs 
to  the  profeBsion  will  teach  yon  that  it  is  not  by 
following  the  example  of  a  few  women  who  have 
nnfortunately  taken  erratic  means  to  make  them- 
selves aDameintheworldtfaatyoawill  best  serve 
the  cause  in  which  you  have  eulisted.  Be  true, 
modest,  unpretending  women,  and  if  you  possess 
skill,  as  we  believe  yon  do,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  pretentious  display — your  good  works 
will  speak  in  deep  tones  for  you. 

That  you  will  be  so  clothed  with  the  attributes 
of  refined  womanhood,  that  whether  you  enter  | 
the  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  the  comfortable 
homes  of  those  in  what  is  considered  the  mid- 
dle ranks  oriire,or  thehovel  of  the  indigent,  yon  ; 
wilt  dignify  the  profession  you  have  chosen,  we 
sre  assured.  That  skill,  tenderness,  and  com- 
passion  will  not  be  governed  by  monetary  eon- 
•[derations,  we  are  also  convinced. 

This  institution  has  been  in  progress  (or  sev- 
enteen years,  and  has,  from  year  to  year, ' 
giren  evidence  of  increasing  popularity.  Dur- 
ing the  past  session,  forty-four  students  have 
attended,  and  among  these  are  ladies  of  great 
promise.  Attached  to  the  building  is  the 
Women's  Hospital,  in  which  thousands  are 
treated  annually,  and  which  affords  clinical  ad- 
vantages to  the  students. 
■■» 

Tor  Friandt'  Intelllganetr. 

rSIJENDB  AMONGST   THK    VajKEDMBN. 

»0.  VI. 

It  is  not  intended  in  the  present  number  to 
go  into  the  details  for  each  school  under  the 
oar6  of  Friends,  but  simply  to  present  the  ag- 
gregatt  number  nnder  instruction,  adding  some 
other  little  matters  of  interest. 
'  Fourtten  out  of  the  tiocteen  schools  were  ro- 
ported  last  month.  These  fourteen  schools  en- 
rol 744  pupils,  of  whom  585  read  and  632 
write,  while  585  are  between  6  and  16  years  of 
age,  with  only  28  of  the  entire  number  in  the 
alphabot.  All  the  teachers  write  very  encour- 
agingly about  their  schools,  and  from  all  we 
can  learn,  they  are  highly  prosperous.  Very 
creditable  specimens  of  ttie  penmanship  of  some 
of  the  pupils  sometimes  accompany  tbe  reports, 
usually  with  the  assurance  uf  the  teacheis  that 
the  composition  and  execution  is  all  their  own, 
without  any  assistance  whatever,  and  often  with 
the  information  that  a  few  short  months  previ- 
ously they  did  not  know  one  letter  from  an- 
other.- 


A  few  quotations  will  be  giTen-^tlie  first 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Aasooiation  by 
D.  Webster  Minor,  a  pupil  of  Sarah  Ann  Steer, 
at  Waterford,  Va.,  who  states  the  writer  brought 
it  to  her,  and  that  she  forwards  it  without  any 
correction ; 

[Quotations  in  thia,  as  in  ererjr  other  ease 
that  may  folloir,  given  "verbatim  et  liieratija."} 

"■  Most  high  and  benevolent  friends — 

"  We  take  this  oppertunity  to  return  our 
thanks  to  you  for  your  money  favors  which  you 
have  bestowed  upon  ns  a  poor  downtr'den  race, 
but  we  thank  the  grate  Chd  who  is  the  rular  of 
all  things  fur  having  broke  the  chnei  of  bondage 
and  set  the  prisener  free.  We  hav  sum  good 
friends  here  and  we  are  happy  to  think  that 
OUT  dear  friends  of  the  north  .hav  not  forgoten 
ns,  for  we  know  not  what  would  have  beoom  of 
of  ns,  if  yon  had  forgoten  as.  Yoa  hav  sent 
your  dearly  beloved  and  faithful  teachers  among 
as,  and  tha  are  dewing  us  grat  good  by  their 
good  examples  and  advice.  Tha  have  left  their 
pleasant  homes  to  com  amongst  ns  to  instruct 
ns,  and  wo  will  dew  all  in  our  power  to  make 
their  labors  easy  and  agreeable.  The  valuable 
books  which  you  hav  sent  to  us  are  instructive 
messengers  to  our  uncultivated  minds.  Wo 
thank  yon  again  for  the  olotben  we  hav  received, 
also  the  money  that  we  received  to  help  on  with 
our  church  wnich  whonid  hav  been  nearer  don 
than  it  is  had  it  not  been  for  the  hard  whinter. 

"  We  hav  a  great  meney  triels  with  our  ene- 
mys  but  we  do  not  mind  the  slurs  tha  are  con- 
stantly throwing  at  us.  We  hav  had  verrj 
good  belth  with  ns.  The  heard  whinter  has 
been  verry  much  against  us  but  I  think  with 
tbe  help  of  the  Lord  we  may  get  through." 

Another  letter  addressed  to  the  Association 
is  equally  expressive  : 

"  Dear  Friends— We  feel  as  if  we  would  like 
to  answer  your  kind  letter  which  we  received 
from  yon,  and  we  also  thank  you  for  tbe  valu- 
able boxes,  and  we  feel  that  they  have  been  of 
grate  value  to  us.  And  we  also  thank  you  for 
the  monney  we  have  received  from  you  to- 
wards our  school  house,  and  the  preaants  for 
our  children.  And  we  thank  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  you  also.  We  feel  that  we  are  not 
able  to  express  our  thanks  to  you. 

"  You  tell  us  we  must  love  the  beauties  of 
nature:  It  hurries  ray  mind  back  to  the  hours 
when  our  land  were  rapted  in  ware,  and  truble 
and  sorrow.  QracS  and  flowers  all  denotes  that 
God  is  love,  and  when  I  hear  the  robben,  lark, 
&  dove  warble  prays  to  t^eir  maker  above; 
membry  [memory]  seams  to  say  all  is  right, 
but  the  heart  of  man.  And  [we]  feel  that  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  our  kind  and  patienoent 
teacher ;  guring  the  cold  winter  no  weather 
dideot  prevent  hrr  presants  from  the  school. 
We  hope  you  will  make  allowance  for  this  badly 
composed  letter. 
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"  Written  on  behalf  of  the  colored  people,' 
Ae. 

Some  of  the  sfgoatnres  to  this  letter  mifi,ht 
veil  pat  the  blash  on  many  of  the  popils  of  our 
lorthern  sohools. 

A  portico  of  the  pnpils  of  Mary  McBride,  at. 
Fairfax  Coart-Honse,  forward  the  following: 
"To  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends :" 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — In  the  name  of 
the  pnpils  of  the  colored  school  of  Fairfax  C.  H. 
f  we  the  nBdersigned  b«>g  leave  to  thank  jou  for 
jonr  kindness  to  ns,  not  only  in  sending  the 
eiothiog  and  gifts,  but  also  in  provendin^  as  a 
teacher,  books,  &o.,  for  a  school.  We  can 
rimply  say  "thank  yov"  and  endeavor  by  onr 
ihtnre  behavior  and  improvement  to  prove  that 
"  aetlotu  apeak  louder  than  worth." 

The  above  was  signed  by  twenty-one  of  the 
pipils,  the  teacher  pencilling  the  ages  opposite 
•aeh  name.  Their  ages  range  from  8  to  16 
years — the  writer  of  tbe  address  being  only 
thhrteeo.  The  quotation  marks  are  just  as  the 
msnoscript  gives  them. 

Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  at  Woodlawn,  also  sends  a 
namber  of  specimens,  one  of  which  reads: 

"  i  will  learn  my  lesson  well — it  is  a  grate 
thing  to  learn  to  write  and  read.  I  love  to  go 
to  school  and  learn  my  lesson,  and  I  love  to  tell 
the  truth." 

(Signed)  HARRtnr  Jordon. 

Another  of  her  pnpils,  after  an  attendance 
I     ol  mJy  devem  dayt,  writes,  very  creditably,  with 
a  lead  pencil, "  God  can  see  yon — man  may  not 
•es  yon,  but  God  can." 

(Signed)  Francis  Bhtlkr. 

8ome  of  the  pupils  of  Mary  K.  Brositu,  at 
Vienna,  address  the  Association  as  foljows : 

••Oardear  friends  "— 

"We  thank  yoa  for  being  so  kind  as  to  think 
of  ns,  and  sending  as  clothing,  and  also  a  teacher 
which  we  all  love.  We  will  try  and  repay  you 
ia  cor  good  works,  as  this  is  the  only  way  we 
can  shew  oar  gratitude  to  our  kind  friends. 
Aad  we  also  thank  our  blessed  Lord  fbr  givin 
OS  saoh  kind  friends ;  we  would  love  to  see  yon 
dear  faces,  bat  if  we  never  meet  in  this  world 
I  pray  that  we  may  meet  in  heaven,  and  I  will 
try  and  remember  my  dear  friends  in  my 
prayers." 
t  Yours  respectfully 

*  (Signed)  Fankt  Dbknt. 

Then  follow  the  signatures  of  seven  others, 
one  of  whom  is  only  five  yean  old. 

A  Bomber  of  examples  in  Arithmetic  have 
»l«o  been  forwarded  by  Caroline  Thoman,  of 
I/eesbarg,  Va.,  comprising  Addition,  Subtrac- 
tion, Maltiplication  and  Division,  accompanied 
ia  some  instances  with  proo/t  of  their  results 
which  are  really  wonderful ;  some  of  them  in- 
T»lving  over  forty,  and  some  over  fifty  figuru 
ID  their  exeention. 

One  of  the  tenehen  sent  a  vety  pretty  colored 


map  of  North  America,  drawn  at  home,  wiihonk 
any  instrnetion,  and  without  her  knowledge, 
until  brought  to  her  as  a  surprise. 

Much  niore  of  like  character  with  the  above 
compilation  might  be  introduced,  but  enough 
has  been  given,  coming  as  they  do  from  various 
localities,  to  show  the  gratitude  of  those  for 
whom  we  are  laboring,  as  well  as  their  satis- 
factory advancement.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  forget  how  much  we  and  they  are  in- 
debted to  the  faithfulness  of  our  teachers  for 
these  evidences  of  success. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  another  letter 
has  been  received,  from  Suxan  H.  Clark,  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  gratefully  acknowledging  our 
second  donation  of  clothing,  as  well  as  the 
money  forwarded,  (from  individual  contribn- 
tioos).  Both  came  very  opportunely,  and  her 
details  of  their  distribution  are  full  of  interoat 

Hiilada.,  3d  mo.,  1867.  J.  M.  K. 


WOMAN. 

Is  it  not  strange,  after  all  the  Bible  says  of 
woman  and  women,  ladies  should  be  preferred 
by  many  of  her  sex.  "  She  shall  be  called 
woman,"  is  the  very  first  intimation  that  we 
have  of  her  name.  We  read  of  the  fipnile,  lov- 
ing Ruth,,  the  queenly  Esther,  and  Elisabeth, 
the  mother  of  John,  all  as  women,  and  she  who 
was  the  most  exalted  of  all,  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus.  If  lady  had  been  a  superior  title,  or 
something  equivalent  to  it,  it  surely  would  have 
been  conferred  upon  her.  Truej  she  was  poor, 
the  wife  of  a  carpenter,  her  babe  was  bom  in  a 
manger,  yet  the  angels  rejoiced,  and  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together,  as  she  (a  woman)  held 
the  child  in  her  arms.  Who  bathed  the  Saviour's 
feet  with  her  tears,  and  followed  Him  to  the 
cross  and  tomb,  and  received  the  firt't  blessing 
of  the  risen  Lord  ?  Woman.  Ever  kind  and 
compassionate,  the  very  name  seems  to  breathe 
of  love  and  adoration. 

In  all  ages  noble,  heroio  women  were  tbe 
mothers  of  trne,  brave  men.  Our  grandmothers 
and  great-grandmothers  were  all  women  ;  they 
loved  their'husbsnds,  taught  their  children  and 
made  home  happy;  their  sons  grew  up  and 
called  them  bleased.  The  words,  woman,  mother 
and  home, form  the  golden  links  thatkeepsooiety 
together;  there  seems  a  oomfort  in  each  word, 
but  the  word  lady  brings  to  our  mind's  eye  sick- 
ly children,  little  graves,  a  disorderly  house, 
and  a  bankrupt  husband.  It  is  this  love  of  show 
that  is  ruining  the  American  people ;  we  want 
women,  good  and  true,  to  preside  over  the 
homes  of  their  husbands  and  children,  to  flil 
the  places  that  God  intended  them  to  fill,  direct- 
ing the  minds  of  sons  and  daughters  to  future 
usefulness  for  themselves  and  fellow  creatures. 
The  perpetuity  and  greatness  of  nations  depend 
on  the  high  moral  eulture  of  the  women. 
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'f  Qtory  to  Ood  i»  the  highett,  and  on  Earth 
Fcaee,  Oood  viU  to  men." 

"  Two  Bifrhty  Uodt  bare  fhaken  handa 

Acro33  the  deep  wide  gea; 
The  world  looks  forward  with  new  hope 

Of  better  times  to  be ; 
For,  from  our  rocky  beadUodi, 

Udio  the  dietant  West, 
Have  s|ie<l  the  messages  of  lore 

From  kind  old  Koglaod'a  breast 
And  from  America  to  us 

Haih  come  the  glad  reply, 
"  We  greet  yon  from  our  heart  of  hearla, 

We  biiil  the  new-made  tie; 
We  pledge  Sftnia  our  living  troth. 

Which  under  Heaten  shall  be 
As  tteiidi'aet  as  Monadnoc's  cliffs, 

And  deep  as  is  the  sea." 
Hencefurih  the  Bust  and  West  are  boan4 

By  a  new  link  oflOTpt 
And,  Hs  to  Noab's  aik  there  cane 

The  oliTe-bearing  doTe, 
So  does  Ibis  ocean  telegraph. 

This  marvel  of  our  day. 
QItc  hopeful  promise  that  the  tid* 

or  war  shall  ebb  away. 
No  more,  as  in  the  days  of  yore, 

8  all  mountains  keep  ap^rt, 
Ko  longer  oceans  sunder  wide 

Tbe  baman  heart  frtna  heart; 
For  man  baib  grasped  the  thunderbolt 

And  rande  of  it  a  slave 
To  do  b'u  err'inds  o'er  the  land,    > 

And  underneath  the  wave. 
Btretch  on,  thoo  wonder-working  wire; 

Sfreich  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
Deep  down  beneath  the  surging  sea, 

ni|{b  o'er  tbe  uountnio's  crest ; 
Btretih  onward  without  slop  or  star, 

All  lauds  and  oceans  span, 
Knitting  with  firmer,  closer  bands, 

Mill  to  bis  brother  man. 
Stretch  on,  still  on,  thou  wondrons  wire, 

D.'fining .space  and  time, 
Of  »ll  the  miKhiy  works  of  man, 

Thuu  art  the  most  sublime. 
Od  thee  bright-eyed  and  joyous  Peace 

Her  Bwettest  smile  bath  smiled, 
For,  tide  by  side,  thou  brioit'st  again 

Tbe  mother  and  tbe  child. 
Stretch  on  I  Oh  may  a  blessing  rest 

Opon  this  wondrons  deed, 
This  conquest  where  no  tears  are  abed, 

In  which  no  victims  bleed. 
May  no  rude  storm  disturb  thy  rest. 

Nor  qncnch  tbe  swift-winged  fire 
That  comes  and  goes  at  our  command 

Along  thy  wondrons  wire. 
Long  m»y'st  thoo  bear  the  raessagct 

Of  love  from  shore  to  siiore, 
And  aid  hII  good  men  in^he  cause 

Of  Him  whom  we  adore  ;  . 

For  thou  art  truly  but  a  gift 

By  tbe  All- bounteous  given; 
The  minds  that  thought,  the  hands  that  wrotlght, 

Were  lUl  bestowed  by  Heaven." 


Fray«r  is  nothing  bat  tbe  breathing  tiuU  oat 
before  the  Lord  that  was  breathed  into  m$  by  the 
spirit  of  the  XiokL 


fraa  "Ontt,  Analmt  and  ■odam." 
Lteturt  tklirtrtd  htfiirt  tie  Loteell  Itutitute  by  C.  C 
FuTOM,  latt  Pruidmt  <(f  Barvard  UniverntJI. 

KDBAk  urx  or  OaSBOB. 

Tbe  idea  of  Qreeoe  tisually  entertsioed  is 
th«,t  of  a  coaotry  of  heroes,  poet»,  artists,  and 
philosophers  ;  and  in  truth,  the  great  signifi- 
canoe  of  Hellas  in  the  history  of  man  is  em- 
bodied in  the  individuals  beloQf(ing  to  these  il- 
lustrious classes  of  her  sods.  Yet  the  comoioa 
life  of  man  was  lived  there  as  well  as  by  us. 
Through  the  openings  of  the  splendid  oartain 
whieh  present*  itself  to  oar  vision  as  the  tme 
pioiure  of  Hellas,  we  oatch  glimpses  of  fami- 
liar seenes — of  the  toil  for  daily  bread,  of  the 
vulgar  wants  of  hnmanity.  The  lift  of  Gre«e« 
was  not  all  heroism,  romanoe,  poetry,  and  art. 
It  rested,  as  life  everywhere  rests,  on  the  bosom 
Of  the  eommon  Mother  Earth.  If  the  Greeks 
were  pre-eotioently  a  nation  of  poets  sod  artists, 
they  were  no  less  pre-eminently  a  nation  of 
farmers.  They  nnderstood  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  sgrioalture,  though  some  of  the 
aeieooes  now  deemed  important  to  the  best  cul- 
tivation of  tbe  earth  were  wholly  unknown  to 
them. 

In  Homer  we  find  lorely  sketches  of  the  pri- 
mitive oouotry  life,  and   the   rural  tastes   and 
habits  of  the  most  eminent  personages.     Hesi- 
od's  Works  and  Days  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
rnstio  lore  which  oxperienoe  had  taught  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  earth  in  his  age,  both  with 
respect  to  tbo  virtues  of  industry,  temperanoo 
and  thrift,  and  to  the  practical  methods  of  hos- 
bandry.  The  preoepts  seem  to  have  been  drawn 
in  a  great  measare  from  the  poet's  own  experi- 
ence.    He  was  a  tioaotiaa  fiirmer,  and,  like  the 
farmers  of  Nuw  England,  bad  a  great  amount 
of  proverbial  philosophy  at  his  longue's  end. 
The  early  Greek   sgrioulturists  carefully   ob- 
served the  pheDomena  of  tbe  heavens,  and  knew 
•11  about  the  weather.     Tbe  habits  of  tbe  ani-  ' 
mujs ;  the  flight  of  birds,  according  to  the  sev 
son;  a  knowledge  of  the  propefties  of  different 
soils,  and  their  adaptation  to  diffureot  kinds  of 
crops;   the  method  of  disooyering  springs — 
were  among  the  subjects  of  tbeir  practical  ob- 
servation and  study;  and  their  skill  in  them 
would  surprise  those  who  think  that  sense  and 
observation  are  of  modern  growth.     Wagons, 
carts,   ploughs,   and   harrows   were    geoeittlly 
manufaotured  on  the  farm,  if  it  was  a  Urge  one, 
or  in  its  neighborhood,  by  smiths  and  carpen- 
ters; and  the  kinds  of  wood  chosen  for  these 
purposes  were  determined   with   much  care. 
Corn  waa  ground,  first,  in  a  large  mortar,  with 
a  pestle.  The  list  of  other  implemeols — scythes, 
pruning-books,   saws,  spades,   shovel.^,   rakes, 
piekazes,  hoes,  and  tbe  like— could  hurdly  be 
extended  now.     The  methods  of  enriching  the 
soil  were  carefnlly  studied  ;  tbe  utility  of  guano 
and  seawe«d|  as  well  as  ef  the  eommon  maniuw, 
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«tt  p«rfeetly  nndsntood  and  largely  verified 
h  pnetioe.  Land  wu  allowed  to  reoover  its 
itrenpth  by  lyiog  fallow,  as  Xenophon  teaches 
ia  kia  (EieoDomieiu.  To  protect  the  grain  from 
birds,  scareerowB  were  set  in  the  fields ;  and  to 
■ike  all  anre,  they  were  aocnstomed  to  try  a 
carious  spell.  Saving  caaght  a  toad,  they  oar- 
riad  him  aroand  the  field  by  night  alive,  and 
theo  pat;  him  into  a  jar,  sealed  him  np,  and 
boried  bira  in  the  middle  of  the  ground. 
After  these  preoaationa  it  waa  anpposed  that 
P  the  growing  blade  was  safe  from  enemies.  Hay 
«ta  an  article  whoM  valne  was  well  ooderstood. 
The  (ime  for  mowing  Wasoarefullj  determined; 
lad  the  bay-rieks  were  made  with  dne  prooan- 
liona  against  dampnees  on  one  band,  and  spon- 
tueooa  combustion  on  the  other.  When  the 
liaie  of  harvest  came,  the  laborers  at  Athens 
liBged  themselves  round  the  agora,  and  waited 
te  be  employed  by  the  farmers.  Homer  h^  tn 
loimated  passa<;e  in  which  be  compares  the 
rasbing  together  of  two  hostile  armies  to  rival 
parties  of  harvesters  starting  from  opposite  aides 
of  the  field : 

Aa  reapers  each  to  the  other  oppotite 
With  haste  rnsti  forward,  mowing  quicklj 
Stalks  of  wheat  or  bnrlrj'  in  some  rich  man's  6eld, 
While  dense  before  them  fall  the  theafy  heaps  ; 
80  rushiog  terribly,  wilb  mnloal  rage, 
Tmjans  and  Greeks  the  slaughter  wage. 

In  another  plaee,  the   satne  inoowparable 

port  presents  to  na  a  deligbtfnl  harvest  scene  : 

)    Tbtre,  in  a  field,  amid  lofty  com  the  Insty  reapers 

sund, 
Pljiag  iheir  task  right  Joyously,  with  sickle  each 

ia  hand. 
Some  strew  in  lines,  ss  on  tbey  press,  the  bandfals 

thick  behind, 
Wklle  at  their  hee)s  the  heavy  sheaves  their  merry 

comrades  bind. 
Thssa  to  tha  mowa  a  troop  of  boys  next  bear  ia 

hute  aw<y, 
And  pile  opon  the  golden  glebe  the  triampbs  of  the 

day. 
taong  them,  wrapped  la  'silent  Joy,  their  sceptred 

kiag  appears, 
Behaldiag  in  the  swelling  heaps  the  atores  of  fatnra 

rears. 
A  lalgbty  ox  beneath  an  oak  the  bnsy  heralds  stny, 
Vith  gratefal  sacrifice  to  clo!e  the  labors  of  the  day. 
Vkile  near,  the  husbandman's  repsst  the  mstic 

maids  prepare, 
Sfaakling  with  floar  the  broiling  cakca  whose  savor 

fills  the  air. 

^  The  grain  was  trodden  AOt  from  the  straw  by 
hones,  oxen,  or  molaa,  on  a  eirevlar  threshing 
Hoor,  Bsoally  phused  on  an  emineooe  in  the  open 
Md.  A  pole  was  set  np  in  the  centre  of  the 
loor,  and  the  oattle  were  fastened  to  it  by  a 
lope  reaehing  to  the  oironmference.  As  they 
■eved  round  it  the  rope  coiled  itself  about  the 
pole  nntil  they  were  brought  np  at  the  centre ; 
then  their  beads  were  turned  in  the  opposite 
^irsetion  nntil  the  cord  waa  unwound.  8ome- 
'>BM  a  rude  threabing>BMtikine,  toothed  with 
ir  iron,  or  a  lUl,  wan  emplojfe^i.   Ah 


early  aa  the  time  of  Homer  winnowing- maoktnet 
were  naed.  Tbe  whole  process  is  described  by 
him  in  one  of  thoce  similes  which  arc  finished 
off  like  elaborate  |HctureB.  The  granaries  were 
prepared  with  tbe  utmost  care ;  and  when  tbe 
fruita  of  the  season  were  housed  the  event  Was 
celebrated  by  a  festival  in  honor  of  Demeteraltd 
DioDjsoB,  of  which  the  distingnishingf  ieatnr* 
was  that  no  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered,  but 
only  eakea  and  fruit— fine  loaves  made  of  the 
new  corn  being  among  the  offerings  at  the  fea- 
tival  of  the  Thyalysia. 

m         *****        * 

The  vintage  was  a  season  of  ^al  rejoicing, 
as  it  is  everywhere.  In  Greece  it  was  particu- 
larly memorable  on  aocooat  of  its  connection 
with  tbe  origin  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  grapes  was  reserved  and 
kept  fresh,  or  converted  into  raisins  for  tha 
nse  of  tbe  table. 

It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  variety  of 
fraits,  -and  the  methods  of  raisiag  and  preserv- 
ing them  practiced  by  the  Greeks.  The  olive 
was  perhaps  tbe  most  extensively  nsod,  aa  tbe 
oil  waa  not  only  employed  fur  lights,  bat  waa 
the  baais  of  cookery.  Figs,  citrons,  pomegnt- 
natea,  apples,  quinces,  and  pears  were  among 
the  prineipal ;  and  from  apples  and  pears  large 
quantities  of  eider  and  perry  were  manufactured. 

The  farm-yard  had  a  multitude  of  noisy  t«n< 
ants.  Geese  and  ducks  often  waddled  into  the 
kitchen,  in  one  eomer  of  which  might  be  hanrd 
the  oomforting  sonnds  of  the  occupant  of  the 
pig-aty.  The  art  of  enlarging  tbe  goose's  liver 
to  please  the  fastidious  appetite  of  t  be  goni^ 
mand,  by  eooping  him  up  in  a  heated  ro:)m  and 
stuffing  bim  With  fattening  food  and  drink,  was 
not  left  for  German  gastronomers  to  invent,  bat 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the 
Egyptians  before  them.  Henneries,  famished 
with  roosts,  were  attached  to  the  kitchen,  ao  a« 
to  receive  its  MdmAc,  whiob  was  supposed  to  b« 
agreeable  to  barn-door  fowls.  Peacocks,  phaa- 
aanis,  guineh-heas,  partridges,  quails,  moor-hens, 
thraabes,  iMgeons  in  immense  nnmbers,  many 
smaller  birds,  and  even  jackdaws,  were  fonnd 
in  tbe  establishments  of  the  wealthier  farmers. 
The  curious  scenes  in  the  Birds  of  Aristophanel 
show  tht  great  familiarity  of  that  poot  with  the 
habita  and  character  of  every. known  speeiea  of 
bird. 

The  laboring  animals  were  nttcb  tbe  same  at 
in  modern  times,  except  that  the  horse  was  less 
commonly  employed  in  -the  work  of  a  faria. 
Oxen  were  used  aa  new.  The  arrangementa  of 
a  Greek  dairy  were  not  unlike  our  own,  and 
tboogb  butter  was  not  mucb  used  in  tbe  oksat- 
oal  ages,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  vnder 
tbe  name  of  pikerion.  Cheese  was  universally 
eaten,  gcttei^lly  while  fresh  and  sofV  M'lk  waa 
sold  in  tbe  Grecian  markets  by  women;  and  ijt 
fraqiWB^f  jraa4b«d  tb«  evstMier  in  the  ahi^a 
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of  milk  and  water.  A  method  aometimos  em- 
ployed for  detecting  the  fraad — perhaps  it  may 
be  useful  now — was  to  drop  a  little  milk  on  the 
thumb  nail ;  if  the  milk  was  pure  it  would  re- 
main in  its  place;  if  not,  it  would  flow  awaj. 
These  are  only  a  few  points  in  the  rural  life 
of  the  Greek  former;  suffieient,  perhaps,  to 
show  the  homely  side  of  the  life  of  Greece,  or, 
at  auy  rate,  to  open  a  glance  into  its  labors,  re- 
sources and  joys,  behind  the  splendid  soeues  that 
fill  the  theatre  of  history. — Exchange  Paper. 

E«l«cted. 
'     FUTHNQ  OW  TBB  OLD  HAN. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  by  which  we  may 
know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  striving  with  us, 
is  our  beginning  to  recognize  our  own  sins  and 
defects,  so  that  they  become  a  cause  of  grief  to 
vs.  A  good  man  one  day  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife  gave  expression  to  his  fear  that  the  Spirit 
of  G^  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  "  I 
have  been  reading  the  Gospel,"  he  said,  "  and 
praying  and  meditating  npon  the  things  of  God, 
duriog  the  last  six  monttis;  but  instead  of  get- 
ting better  I  am  getting  worse.  Kvery  day  I 
am  cotiBciouB  of  new  sins  and  impurities  which 
I  never  discovered  before,  and  which  cause  me 
«  great  deal  of  sorrow  and  anxiety.  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  if  God's  Spirit  were  working  in  me,  I 
should  see  my  holiness  increase  and  not  my 
sins." 

Whereupon  his  good  and  well-instructed  wife 
answered  :  "  My  dear  husband,  yon  will  never 
be  able  to  see  your  holiness  increase  except 
by  seeing  your  sins  more  clearly  than  yon  did 
before.  Your  case  is  very  like  that  ef  our  John- 
ny, when  he  was  recovering  from  his  dangerous 
and  lengthened  illoess.  You  know  how  ema- 
ciated he  was  when  he  left  bis  bed  for  the  first 
time.  He  was  afraid  he  would  never  get  strong 
again.  'Oh,  mother,' be  would  often  saytome, 'I 
khall  always  remain  a  thin,  weakly  boy  I'  *  No, 
BO,  Johnny,'  I  would  answer ;  <  yoa  are  grow- 
ing stouter  every  day,  and  you  will  soon  be  as 
well  as  ever.'  '  But  1  cannot  feel  I  am  growing,' 
he  would  answer.  '  Well,  my  dear,'  I  would  say, 
'one  cannot  feel  it,  bat  it  is  none  the  less  true. 
Other  people  can  see  it.' 

"  This  answer,  however,  did  not  satisfy  faim, 
and  he  oontinued  vo  be  afraid  that  true  health 
would  never  be  restored  to  him.  But  one  day 
lie  came  to  me  and  eomplained  that  his  coat 
was  growing  uncomfortable  for  him,  and  his 
feet  beginning  to  aohe'because  of  his  boots.  <Ay, 
Johnny,'  I  said  to  him,  '  there  it  is.  You're 
beginning  to  feel  now  that  you're  getting  strong- 
vt.  The  annoyance  which  your  tight  ooat  and 
boots  cause  you,  tell  a  pleasant  story — that 
bealthy  life  is  working  within  yon.' ' 
■  "  And  thus.  Bay  dear  husband,"  the  women 
eeotinned,  "  your  oM  man  was  •  wide  dress  to 
'7M,  which  cauiMi  yon  bo  diaplouNus,  to  long 


as  yon  were  dead  to  God  and  living  only  for 
yourself.  Bnt  since  the  new  man  was  born  io 
you  throogh  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  old  dress  hu 
become  too  tight  for  you  and  it  makes  your  son! 
ache.  This  shows,  my  dear,  that  there  is  new 
life  within  you ;  and  the  best  couni>el  I  can  give 
you  is  that  which  the  Apostle  gives  to  all  who  art 
in  Christ :  <  Put  off  th'^  old  man,  which  is  cor- 
rupt according  to  the  deceitful  lusUi.  and  pat 
on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created 
in  righteoneoess  and  true  holiness.'" 

I.AB0B-8AVINO  AMONQ  THB  INDIANS. 

The  Indians,  left  to  themselves,  hare  no  re- 
souroea  for  food  or  clothing  except  the  game 
and  fitih  they  take  and  the  little  patohesof  comor 
potatoes  they  oultivate.  For  tilling  the  ground, 
they  have  only  sticks  for  implements.  For  tak- 
ing game  and  fi^b  they  have  woodoa  bows  and 
arrows  and  wooden  spears  pointed  with  stone 
or  shell.  Their  only  clothing  is  the  skini 
of  animals  which  they  thus  procure.  To 
secure  so  much  food  and  clothing  as  are  re- 
quired to  sustain  life  needs  great  labor  and  in- 
tense eagerness  of  pursuit.  Give  the  Indian  a 
gun  and  ammunition,  a  few  fish-hooks  and  knives, 
an  axe  and  a  spade,  and  he  sees  the  labor  of  liv- 
ing reduced  more  than  one-half.  Leave  biot 
without .  any  other  cultivation,  by  which  hii 
scale  of  life  may  be  raised,  and  his  wants  greatly 
eularged,and  he  has  no  motive  except  to  enjoy  in 
idleness  the  respite  from  .toil  which  is  conferred 
by  his  newly  found  labor-saving  instrumeuts. 

This  is  just  the  oondition  of  the  Indians  on 
the  great  central  plains.  Our  government  makes 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  gives  them 
largesses,  for  the  twofold  object  of  promoting 
their  welfare  and  securing  their  friendship  for 
our  citisne.  The  Indians  have  found  that  with 
the  money  they  receive  from  the  government 
they  can  buy  colored  cottons,  gay  blankets  asd 
shining  trinkets,  and  especially  pleaty  of  whis- 
key and  gunpowder. 

Bnt  as  the  advanoe  of  civiliiation  converts 
the  plains  into  a  thoroughfare  of  travel,  the 
buffaloes  disappear,  the  product  of  the  govern- 
ment donation  of  ten  or  twenty  or  filly  dollars 
is  soon  wasted,  and  then  the  Indian  finds  his 
gun  and  ammunition  capable  of  being  converted 
into  a  labor-saving  machine  of  a  still  more  pro- 
duoiive  nature.  That  is,  by  attacking  the  trains 
of  emigrants,  or  the  caravans  of  merchandise,  or 
the  mail  stage,  he  ean  seoure  in  an  hour  a  sup- 
ply of  horses,  cloths,  flour,  sugar,  aad  perhaps 
whiskey  enough  for  a  long  carouse. 

That  this  method  of  labor-saving  involves  the 
killing  of  a  number  of  peraons  is  a  consideration 
of  small  weight  with  the  Indians.  White  peo- 
ple-are  his  enemirs,  who  are  encroaching  on  his 
hunting  grounds,  and  rapidly  exterminating  his 
nwe;  and  the  chance  to  make  somethiug  by 
UUiag  t)iaai  ia  an  additional  satiBfactioB  to  kim. 
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Oar  wkole  polivy  of  largesses  to  the  Indians 
ii  bad  in  principle  and  worse  in  prsotioe.  It 
does  the  ladians  no  permanent  good,  while  it 
iggravates  their  greed,  exasperates  them  by  its 
nnequal  distribation,  and  inflames  their  pride 
by  making  them  think  that  our  very  gifts  are 
a  ooofessioQ  of  oar  fears  and  of  their  superiori- 
ty. We  have  bound  ourselves  by  perpetual 
treaties  to  continue  these  gifts.  We  find  a  par- 
tial statement  to  this  effect : 

"The  finance  report  for  1866  reports  that 
the  Arapahoes  and  Oheyennes  of  Upper  Ar- 
kansas River  are  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the 
old  instalment  of  nearly  S40,000  per  annum, 
*  forty  instalments,  being  an  amount  equal  to 
%iO  per  eapila  for  2,800  persons,' or  $56,000 
per  annum,  for  forty  years,  amounting  in  the 
aj;gregato  to  (2,224,000.  The  Apaches,  num- 
bering 800  persons,  are  to  receive  a  smaller 
sum  for  a  similar  period.  The  Camanohes  and 
Kiowas  are  to  receive  $10  per  capita  for  4,000 
persons  for  forty  years,  or  in  ail  $1,600,000. 
The  different  bands  of  Sioax  with  whom  treaties 
were  made  in  1865  are  to  receive  $76,400  per 
aonuDB  for  a  period  of  twenty  years." 

Most  of  these  Indians  are  constantly  oommit- 
ting  depredations,  which  we  call  acts  of  war, 
against  our  citizens.  The  officers  sent  to  defend 
our  people  and  chasUse  the  Indians  find  that 
the  tribes  keep  themselves  supplied  with  guns 
sod  ammunition  by  means  of  the  government 
money,  and  buy  them  of  the  traders  whom  the 
government  permits  to  go  among  them  to  sell 
luoh  goods  as  they  require.  We  furnis'a  them 
the  labor-eaving  machines  which  they  use  so 
diligently  to  increase  their  means  of  subsistence 
by  the  robbery  and  murder  of  our  people. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  put  the  Bureau  of  lo- 
diaa  Affairs  under  the  control  of  the  War  De- 
partment, so  that  military  officers — Indian-kill- 
en — may  regulate  the  distribution  of  our  yearly 
tribute.  If  they  forbid  the  sate  of  guns  and 
smmunitioo,  the  Indians  will  perish,  for  the 
present  race  are  no  longer  able  to  live  by  hunt- 
ing with  bow  and  arrow.  Whether  a  supply  of 
arms  is  likely  to  be  kept  from  them,  or  any 
greater  seoarity  given  to  our  necessary  travel 
across  the  plains  under  the  severer  discipline  of 
military  rule,  we  will  not  undertake  to  predict. 
It  was  not  referred  to  «s  by  the  Supreme  Ruler 
to  decide  whether  there  should  be  Indiana,  but 
only  how  we  should  deal  with  them,  for  this 
alone  he  holds  as  responsible. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  Anglo-Saxon 
sagacity  has  so  utterly  failed,  both  in  America 
and  on  the  other  continents,  of  adopting  any 
means  of  protection  against  the  aborigines  bnt 
that  of  brutal  extermination — for  it  comec  to 
JDst  that.  If  our  colonial,  national  and  state 
governments  had  from  the  beginning  pursued 
the  policy  of  absorption,  recognising  the  tribes 
M  Mly  Miens,  and  srgingnpoa  th«  iadmdnais 


the  adoption  of  oivilised  habits  by  the  offer  of 
the  privileges  of  eqnal  citizen&hip,  the  coat  of 
Indian  wars  in  blood  and  treasure  might 
have  been  mostly  saved.  But  by  recognising 
their  tribes  by  erecting  each  little  body,  that  is 
to  say,  into  a  separate  state,  while  deoying  all 
personal  rights  to  individuals,  a  false  pride  of 
nationality  has  been  prolonged,  and  a  spirit  cul- 
tivated among  them  which  nothing  but  exter- 
mination could  subdue. 

If  even  now  the  older  states,  in  which  a  few 
nominal  tribes  still  exist,  would  abandon  the 
tribal  policy  and  give  to  the  individuals  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  the  newer  states  would  fol- 
low, and  then  the  national  government  wonld 
adopt  a  similar  policy,  by  incorporating  all  the 
Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial 
governmeuts,  and  securing  to  them,  as  fast  as 
they  will  consent  to  an  industrious  life  and  a 
fixed  residence,  the  same  rights  of  citizenship 
and  the  same  protection  of  the  law  which  are 
possessed  by  white  citizens. 

Then  some  good  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
largesses.  Then  the  means  of  education  and 
the  other  appliances'  of  civilization  will  produce 
proper  effects.  Then  the  Indian  will  learn  to 
value  other  labor-savers  besides  the  gua  an^ 
the  clasp-knife.  The  tribes  may  disappear  even 
more  rapidly  than  they  do  now;  but  they  will 
go  where  the  Picts  have  gone,  and  the  Allobro- 
ges,  and  the  DitmarsLcrs,  and  other  aboriginal 
tribes,  whose  names  remain  in  history  and  whose 
posterity  make  up  the  race  of  Anglo-Saxons. 
They  will  go  to  swell  the  citizenship  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Future,  and  becoming  American 
oitizens,  will  never  regret  that  they  are  no 
longer  Camanches  or  Arapahoes,  Mohawks  or 
Sioux. 


THB  REV1I.ATI0NS  OV  80IEN0S  MORS  WONDKS- 
tVh  THAN  nCTION. 

If  men  oaB  love  fiotion,  they  ean  love  soienoa 
better.  Men  love  fietion  because  they  love  won- 
der and  excitement ;  but  nothing  is  more  tme 
than  that  truth  is  more  wonderful  than  fiction. 
No  invention  of  the  imagination  is  so  exciting 
as  the  revelations  of  seienoe,  provided  only  that 
the  faeultics  which  comprehend  the  latter  are 
as  much  developed  as  those  which  comprehend 
the  former.  Amid  the  marvels  which  scienee 
is  yet  tonofold,  the  wonders  of  Aladdin's  lamp 
will  lose  their  splendor,  and  posterity  will  look 
back  upon  those  whose  imagination  could  be 
satisfied  with  the  "  Ar&bian  Nights,"  or  stories 
of  fairyland,  with  as  much  pity  ss  we  look  upon 
the  savage  whose  highest  idea  of  regal  adorn- 
ment can  be  satisfied  with  beads  of  glass  and 
jewelry  of  tin.  The  tricks  of  the  juggler,  the 
craft  of  the  sorcerer  and  the  magician,  wiil  die 
out;  for  the  lovers  of  wonder  will  seek  funr  the 
exhilarations  of  novelty  sad  amazement  in  the 
laborstoiysf  the  chssaistSMl  in  ths  Isetu*- 
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room  of  tLe  philosopher,  trhere  nstnre,  inspired 
by  O-od,  works  miracles  with  fire  and  water,  with 
attraction  and  repulsion,  with  light  and  light- 
ning, at  onoo  kindliog  devotion  and  dispensing 
kttowledge. — Horace  Mann. 

.  *i  ■  • 

IHCUtCATB  JUST  VIEWS  OF  GOD. 

^e  Golden  Rule,  of  doing  unto  others  as  we 
woald  have  them  do  to  us,  covers  a  Inrge  and 
important  part  of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men, 
and  he  who  does  his  duty  to  and  loves  his  broth- 
er whom  he  has  seen  is  most  likely  to  love  God 
whom  he  has  not  seen.  But  in  order  to  indnoe 
a  child,  as  well  as  an  adult,  to  love  God  whom 
ho  has  not  seen  and  cannot  see,  his  character 
and  attributes  should  be  represented  to  the  child 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  develop  in  him  love  and 
gratitude,  rather  than  fear  and  dread.  Show 
him  his  Heavenly  Father  in  snch  colors  that 
his  instinctive  sense  of  justice  and  meriry  shall 
not  be  outraged.  "  There  is  no  fear  in  love,  but 
perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  hecaute.fear  hath 
torment."  In  teaching  a  child  the  fear  of  God, 
it  should  not  therefore  be  such  a  fear  as  was 
taught  me,  a  fear  that  "  hath  torment,"  but 
■uoh  as  an  affectionate  child  would  feel  when 
tempted  to  do  what  his  conscience  told  him 
would  be  offensive  to  a  kind,  loving  and  beloved 
earthly  father.  When  a  fVightful  being  is  set 
before  the  susceptible  mind  of  a  child,  whether 
he  be  called  God  or  Luoifer,  he  Will  be  feared, 
'and  when  a  lovable  being  is  set  before  the  child, 
he  will  be  loved,  whatever  may  be  the  name  by 
which  he  is  called.  But  in  telling  a  child  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  do  not  describe  a  being  with 
a  character  that  the  child  wnuld  be  unable  to 
Ihve  in  an  eatthly  father. — Christian  Register. 

Eusxus. 


XTBMS. 

Russia*  Akibioa. — A  treaty  hat  been  formed  and 
V«kt  to  the  Seoats,  by  which  Baatia  inrrrnderi  to 
the  United  State*  its  aovereifpiity  over  all  Rusaian 
America,  and  the  adjacent  ialaoda.  The  pri^e  to  be 
paid  for  this  territory  is  about  $7,000,000.     ~' 


, — -., ^ , Tbeter^  -  - 

ritory  covers  394,000  aquare  tnilea,  and  nearly,  but   coneeroed,  we  are  frlad  to  see  it;  bat  joSt  *•  loag 


BOi  entirely,  excludea  British  America  from  the 
Pacific  Ooean.  Its  chief  ralae  consiaia  io  its  fisher- 
ies and  its  fur  trade.  The  treaty  was  signed  to-day 
•ad  aeat  to  the  Seoate  shottly  afterwards. 

OoNORKSS. — Among  others,  the  foliowine:  bills  and 
reaolations  were  passed  in  the  Sinate.  A  bill  fixing 
'the  first  of  Sixth  month  as  the  time  at  whioh  the 
baokmpt  bill  ahali  go  into  effect;  a  bill  to  •stahlish 
a  port  of  delivery  at  Chester  ;  a  joint  reaolation,  de- 
eiaring  tb»t  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Confederation  caiinot  be  regarded  by  the 
'people  of  this  codatry  without  extreme  solicitnde, 
Was  passed ;  a  resoln'.ion  expressing  sympathy  for 
the  Fenians  ia  Ireland  and  the  Cretans  ;  and  a  joiat 
resolution,  tranaferriog  fifty  thousand  dollari  from 
tb*  ^reedmen's  Bureau  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, for  the  purchase  of  aeeds,  to  be  disiributed  in 
the  rebel  Slates. 

ta  tbe  House,  the  Oommlttee  on  Tadiaa  Affn'rs 
•M  aatbaciaad  to  visit  the  ladia*  Territory  in  ptt.'- 


suaaee  of  the  inveetigation  recently  ordered.  The 
resolution  in  regard  to  edncational  ioteresti  in  the 
Digtrict  of  Columbia  waa  passed.  A  reaalotion  was 
adopted  requesting  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  re- 
port on  the  impea-^hment  resolution  in  print,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  adjourned  seMioa.  Alto,  the  reso- 
lution for  the  diatribntion  of  seeds'  in  the  Soath. 
In  accordance  with  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
both'  Houses,  Congress,  on  the  30lh  ult.,  adjonrned 
until  the  first  fourth-day  of  Seventh  moLth  next. 

In  aerordance  with  aproclHmation  from  the  Pre*!* 
dent  of  the  United  States  eouveoing  the  execntiv* 
session,  the  Senate  reaaaemblrd  on  the  13th  inat. 

Irdiam  Lards.— Ia  nine  cs8«s  out  of  ten,  Indian 
difficulties  ariae  from  qnestiooa  about  Indian  land. 
By  the  latest  intelligence  it  appears  ihut  tetilera  are 
roahing  upon  and  taking  poaseasion  of  the  Indian 
reserve  lands  in  Kansas.  The  Qovernmeat  of  the 
Doited  States,  or  rather  the  Indian  Bnrean,  iavitad 
the  Eantat  Indians  to  Watfaington  this  winter.  Ra- 
preientativet  of  these  tribes  are,  or  have  been,  at 
the  Capitol  on  auch  invitation.  'The  res-rves  there, 
held  mostly  by  patent  from  the  United  States,  wera 
guaranteed  as  perpetual  homes,  being  bought  far 
the  priee  ef  far  greater  quantitiea  of  land  else- 
where. The  present  purpose  waa  to  induce  the  In- 
dians to  sell  these  lands  and  purchase  freafa  trapu 
in  the  Indiau  Territory,  aouth  of  Rinsas,  whert 
there  is  to  be  a  community  of  civilized  Indiani.  No 
sooner  it  the  Intelligence  sent  West  thtt  tuck  trea- 
ties are  pending  than  a  horde  of  settlers,  or  ruther 
of  dealers  in  pre-emption  rights,  rush  on  these  laniis 
and  take  poasestion.  When  the  Indians  get  home, 
should  the  treaties  not  be  ratified,  and  it  isdonblftil, 
they  are  doomed  to  find  their  people  turned  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  forbidden  to  cut  their  own 
Umber. 

Last  year  the  Government  compelled  a  sale  of 
the  Cherokee  Neutral  Lands  in  Kansas.  Secretary 
Harlan  attempted  to  sell  them  for  9300,000.  The 
sale  was  not  made.  The  Cherokees  bare  sold 
them  for  91,000,0^0,  on  much  belter  ti^rms  as  t«  paiy- 
meat.  Meanwhile  several  thousands  of  persons  bav« 
intruded  on  them,  and  are  cutting  and  selliag  tha 
timber.  Some  members  of  the  Senate  demur  to 
this  just  sale  for  fear  that  it  may  interfere  ititA  tlu 
right)  of  teUleri.  By  the  treaty  the  settlers  get  tire 
lands  they  occupy  at  a  fair  appraisement.  TtivM 
landa  were  conveyed  by  the  United  States  Ui  fea 
simple,  and  have  coat  the  owners  $1,400,000.  To 
poaipooe  a  just  sale,  leaving  the  intruder*  in  pos- 
session, is  a  gross  Wrong  to  the  holders.  So  flar  *u 
settling  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  Stat«s  la 


as  the  Government  encunrages  snch  gross  invaai««« 
of  individual  rights,  so  long  will  ihey  be  groatly  in- 
vaded.— Late  paper. 

Tai  FaiSDHEK. — Vfm.  F.  Vlitchell,  in  his  report 
men's  Schools  have  had  In  determining  the  moral 
for  tire  3d  month,  says:  "The  inflnenre  which  Vreed- 
status  of  the  colored  people  will  probably  never  te 
known  ;  *but  it  hat  been  leMKaw.  I  haaard  aotfataf 
in  aayiog  that  the  aetion  of  such  Sotithsm  legial»- 
turea  aa  have  recogaized  the  cUimt  of  the  freed 
people,  hat  been  largely  influenced  by  the  general 
good  chAracler  of  the  latter ;  and  this  is  doe  in  « 
great  measure  t«  the  'line  upon  line'  eannsels  of 
their  teachers." 

The  Maryland  and  Delaware  Legialatvrea  haT« 
both  adjonrned.  The  former  failed  to  pass  the  bill 
admitting  the  testimony  of  blacks  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  oo  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  the  whiten. 
The  latter  eqnaliied  by  law  the  pnniihment  of  of- 
fenoea,  wiUtooi  refanl  t«  the  color  ef  the  crialnal. 
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UTMw  or  TBS  Lire  AND  DisoouBsu  or 

V.  W.  aOBEBTSON. 
BT  tAMDBL  M.   JABBBT. 
(Omailnoad  fton  yaga  M.J 

In  order  to  understand  folly  the  pmition  oo- 
tnpied  by  onr  anthor  in  the  religiooa  more- 
mentfl  of  his  day,  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and 
eharaotcT  is  deemed  appropriate. 

Frederick  William  Robertson  was  bom  in 
London  in  the  year  1816.  His  grandfather 
was  a  Scotchman  who  was  engaged  in  this 
eountry  as  an  officer  in  the  serrioe  of  Great 
Britain.  His  father  was  a  captain  of  artillery, 
and  three  of  his  brothers  served  in  the  army. 
Having  spmog  from  a  military  anoest^,  it  is 
Dot  sarpiising  that  he  imbibed  a  martial  spirit, 
and  that  he  eyioced,  in  early  liTe,  a  predilection 
for  the  profession  of  arms.  In  this  re-ipect  he 
oay  be  compared  to  Wm.  Penn,  who,  in  early 
Btohood,  aspired  to  a  eaptainoy,  bat  was  led 
b;  Divibe  ProTidence  to  engage  in  that  nobler 
eonfliot — the  Lamb's  warfare  against  all  evil. 

Id  the  early  life  of  Robertson  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  singular  blending  of  earnest 
piety  and  enthosiastic  admiration  of  the  military 
profession.  In  accordance  with  his  wiohos,  a 
commission  in  the  cavalry  service  was  soliitited 
for  him,  which,  after  long  delay,  was  granted ; 
bot,  happily,  it  came  too  lato.  He  had  already, 
at  his  father's  reqnest,  entered  as  a  stndent  at 
Oxford,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  pnlpit.  In 
thas  sacrificing  his  own  inclination  by  yielding 


to  parental  anthority,  he  conceived  that  he  was 
obeying  the  divine  Uw,  and  he  determined  to 
devote  himself  sincerely  and  earnestly  to  the 
work  that  had  been  chosen  for  him. 

This  is,  obvionsly,  a  very  inadequate  gronnd 
on  which  to  base  a  call  to  become  a  teacher  of 
Christian  truth,  and  doubtless  has  in  very  many 
oases  led  to  a  formal  and  lifelefis  ministry  that 
could  not  profit  the  hearers.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  the  turning  point  of  his  life; 
a»d  being  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  do  tho  divine 
will,  so  far  as  he  saw  it,  he  was  blessed  with  aA 
increase  of  light,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain 
dearer  views  of  spiritnal  religion  than  those  in- 
enloated  by  his  teachers. 

The  High  Ghnrch  party  was  then  in  the  as- 
ceodenoy  at  Oxford,  and  ritualism  was  advo- 
cated  by  some  of  the  ablest  professors ;  bnt 
Robertson,  aftor  patient  investigation,  became 
satisfied  that  it  had  neither  warrant  from  scrip- 
tural authority  nor  efficacy  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  genuine  religion.  His  views  at  that 
time  were  those  of  the  Evangelical  school,  with 
a  decided  leaning  to  moderate  Calvinism,  but 
mingled  with  charity  and  toleration. 

After  completing  his  studies,  he  began  his 
ministerial  career  at  Winchester  in  a  poor  par- 
ish  where  there  was  much  immorality  and  igno- 
rance, the  Tosnlt  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  position  in  society  gave  them  the  power 
to  mitigate  these  evils.  The  yonng  minister 
went  earoesily  to  work,  his  labors  being  e*- 
pecially  directed  to    the  instruction  of    th* 
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poor,  vho  foaod  in  him  %  steady  friend  and 
ooaDsellor. 

At  this  time  he  endeavored  to  overcome  the 
temptations  that  saaailed  liim  hj  a  life  of  labor 
arid  aasterity.  "  He  restricted  himself  to  all 
bat  necessary  expenses,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  income  on  the  poor.  lie  adopted  a  system 
«f  restraint  in  food  and  sleep.  For  nearly  a 
year  he  almost  altogether  refrained  from  meat. 
He  eonip  lied  himself  to  rise  early."  "  Thus," 
says  his  bioe;rspher,  "  he  passed  through  the 
donnain  of  the  law  before  he  entered  on  the 
freer  rejtion  of  the  gospel."  His  motto  always 
was — "If  any  man  will  follow  me,  he  must  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  hid  cross  daily." 

His  health  having  declined,  he  resided  his 
curacy  af  Winchester,  and  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent. While  invigorating  his  frame  by  exer- 
cise in  Switzerland,  where  the  grand  and  beati- 
tiful  scenery  restored  the  buoyancy  of  his 
spirits,  he  met  in  that  country  an  English  lady 
to  whom  he  became  soon  after  united  in  ni<tr- 
riage.  On  returning  to  England  he  accepted  a 
enraey  at  Cheltenham,  where  he  romainod  fonr 
years.  It  was  there  he  was  led  to  review  his 
religious  opinions.  The  profes^iors  of  religion 
were  excited  by  an  earnest  controversy  between 
the  Evangelical  or  Low  oburch  party  and  the 
Puseyites,  who  were  called  Tractarians,  on  ac- 
count of  a  series  of  tracts  they  issued.  To  hold 
certain  doctrinal  views,  or  to  be  engaged  in 
certain  ceremonial  observances,  was  accounted 
by  the  respective  parties  the  test  of  orthodoxy. 
Practical  piety  and  Christian  charity  were  little 
regarded,  and  the  essence  nf  true  religion  had 
evaporated  in  the  heat  of  disputation. 

The  truthful  and  tolerant  character  of  R-jb- 
ertson  made  him  recoil  from  the  spirit  that  was 
manifested  in  the  professedly  religious  circles 
with  which  he  mingled.  Writing  to  a  friend 
he  said — "  I  think  Doctor  Pusey's  doctrine  on 
the  Eucharist  just  as  dangerous,  but  much 
more  incredible  than  transubstantiation."  "  As 
to  the  state  of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  I  think  it 
lameutabla.  I  sec  sentiment  instead  of  princi- 
ple, and  a  miserable  mawkish  religion  super- 
seding a  state  whioh  was  once  healthy.  Their 
adherents  I  love  less  than  themselves,  for  they 
are  but  the  copies  of  their  faults  in  a  larger 
edition.  Like  yourself,  I  stand  nearly  alone, — a 
theological  Isbmaol.  The  Tractarians  despise 
me,  and  the  Evangelicals  somewhat  loudly  ex- 
press doubts  of  me." 

Having  no  sympathy  jrith  either  of  these 
parties,  he  was  led  to  an  -examination  of  the 
ground  he  occupied,  and  soon  began  to  enter- 
tain doubts  concerning  some  of  the  theological 
views  he  had  held.  It  became  painful  to  him 
to  preach,  because  his  religious  convictions 
were  unsettled.  He  was  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Evangelical  school,  and  began  to  feel 
tluit  bit  poaitioa  was  a  fake  one.    Tb«  painfal 


onflict  in  his  own  mind  that  ensued  during 
this  state  of  transition  from  the  religim  of  his 
education  to  the  clearer  views  that  began  to 
dawn  upon  his  mind,  was  so  excruciating  that 
his  health  gave  way,  and  he  again  resigned  hi< 
position. 

In  order  to  recruit  his  health  he  re-visited 
Switzerland,  and  found  great  benefit  from  its 
pure  air  and  majestic  scenery.  lie  then  went 
to  Germany,  where,  for  a  time,  he  was  deeply 
enga<;ed  in  investigating  the  religious  writings 
of  that  indefatitinble  people.  On  his  return  to 
England  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  offered  him  the 
charge  of  a  congregation  in  that  city,  where  he 
pleached  two  moaths,  and  then  received  an  in- 
vitation to  become  the  rector  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton,  which,'  in  acccordauee  with  the 
Bisbop's  advice,  he  accepted. 

In  that  fashionable  watering  place,  situated 
on  the  English  Channel,  and  surrounded  by  de- 
lightful scenery,  there  was  much  to  cheer  and 
invigorate  the  mind.  Here  a  wide  field  was 
open  for  religious  labor,  among  a  population 
where  the  two  extremes  of  society  met,  the  up- 
per class  consisting  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
among  whom  were  many  cultivated  minds,  and 
the  less  privileged  class  consisting  of  trades- 
men, laboring  men,  and  servants. 

He  found  the  congregation  assembled  in  his 
chapel  was  chitfiy  composed  of  trademen,  but 
in  a  very  short  time  all  classes,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  loitast,  began  to  flock  thither,  at- 
tracted by  his  earnest,  fervid  eloquence,  and 
his  lucid  expositions  of  Holy  writ.  Thought- 
ful, eager-minded  men  were  delighted,  and 
while  the  learned  were  instructed,  the  laboring 
classes  hung  with  reverence  on  the  accents  of 
one  whose  sympathy  and  love  were  so  manifest 
in  his  teaching  and  in  his  life. 

In  his  ministry  he  took  independent  ground, 
uttering  with  earnestness  and  reverence  his  re- 
ligious convictions,  which,  on  several  important 
points,  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
theology.  In  the  course  of  six  months,  says 
his  biographer,  he  "  had  put  himself  into  oppo- 
sition with  the  whole  accredited  theological 
world  at  Brighton,  on  the  quc-stions  of  the  Sib- 
bath,  the  Atonement,  Inspiration,  and  Baptism. 
The  results  were  sad  and  dreary  for  him.  His 
words  were  garbled ;  passageo  from  his  sermons, 
divorced  from  their  context,  were  quoted 
against  him.  Persons  who  could  not  understand 
him  came  to  hear  him,  and  look  at  him  as  a 
strange  phenomenon  ;  he  became  the  common 
talk  of  all  the  theological  tea-tables  of  the  town. 
People  were  solemnly  warned  against  him; 
those  who  knew  little  of  his  doctrines,  and  less 
of  himself,  attacked  him  openly,  with  an  appa- 
rently motiveless  bitterness.  He  had  dared  to 
be  different  from  the  rest  of  the  worldj  and  that 
in  itself  was  revolutionary." 

One  of  the  objectiona  uged  agaiuat  him  bj 
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the  Evaogelioal  party  was  the  liberal  sentt- 
menta  he  eotertained  towards  some  whose  creeds 
were  at  ▼ariaooa  with  his  own,  aod  especially 
were  they  offended  at  his  high  appreciatioo  of 
the  lite  aod  writioga  of  Cbanning.  He  had 
risen  above  the  various  bounds  of  sectarianism, 
and  rpjoieed  in  the  oonteuplation  of  every 
Doble  character,  whether  within  or  without  the 
pale  of  his  own  ehurch. 

Writing  to  a  friend,  he  says: — "Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  life  is  full  of  interest,  but  of  t  oalm, 
thoughtful  kind."  ....  "The  purest 
lore  for  man,  the  most  uneonqaerable  trust  in 
baman  nature,  seem  to  have  been  the  very  basis 
of  his  being.  Ho  was  a  Unitarian;  but  that  is 
a  very  wide  term,  including  a  'vast  variety  of 
persons  thinkiog  very  differently  on  essentials 
I  can  only  say  that  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
half  of  those  who  reco<inize  the  hereditary 
elaims  of  the  son  of  Grod  to  worship,  bowed 
down  before  his  moral  dignity  with  an  adoration 
half  as  profound,  or  a  love  half  as  enthusiastic 
as  Dr.  Channinz's.  I  ^uh  I,  a  Trinitarian, 
loved  and  adored  Him  and  the  Divine  goodness 
in  him,  anything  near  the  way  in  which  that 
Uoitarian  felt.  A  religions  lady  found  the 
booic  on  my  table  a  few  days  ago,  and  was 
horror  struck.  I  told  her  that  if  she  and  I 
ever  got  to  heaven  we  should  find  Dr.  Cban- 
ning revolving  round  the  central  Light  in  an 
orbit  immeasurably  nearer  than  ours,  almost 
invisible  to  us,  and  lost  in  a  blaze  of  light ; 
which  she  has,  no  doubt,  diily  reported  to  the 
Brighton  iD^ttisition  for  heretics." 

(To  be  eontlnned.) 

The  great  secret  of  CbristiaB  usefulness  is  to 
be  iwske  to  opportunities,  and  intent  on  doing 
what  we  can,  rather  than  bewailing  that  it  is 
in  oor  power  to  do  so  little;  and,  in  this  res- 
pect, he  who  faithfully  improves  the  one  talent 
bids  fair  to  be  intrusted  with  the  five  or  ten. 


UU0T105S    rOOM    THB    WBITINQS    Of    JOHH 

BARCLAT. 

(Oaattmied  from  pig«  SO.) 

[lo  the  Third  Month  of  this  year  he  became 
very  ill  with  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  and 
was  reduced  to  such  a  feeble  state  of  health,  as 
to  ifford  little  hopes  of  his  recovery,  either  to 
himself,  or  to  thoae  around  him.  In  this  very 
weak  condition,  he  was  desirous  of  being  re- 
moved to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  change  of  air, 
wbieb  was  accomplished  by  slow  degrees  aud 
great  care;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  the  im- 
provement was  nirprising.  Daring  the  summer 
of  this  year,  by  frequent  change  of  air,  he  was 
favored  to  regain  nearly  his  former  state  of 
heilth;  but  io  the  Nii)th  Month,  in  returning 
with  his  wife  from  a  jdurney  in  the  west  of 
England,  he  wm  again  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tioo  ia  the  knee  joint,  which  WM  so  aevere,  that 


he  became  from  that  time  almost  wholly  deprived 
of  further  use  of  the  limb;  great  p:iia  and 
snffering  came  on,  and  it  was  not  until  many 
weeks  after,  that  he  ooold  be  removed  home. 
During  this  afflictiog  dispcosation,  whilst  laid 
up  at  the  house  of  a  Friend  at  Melksham,  who, 
with  his  wife,  were  very  kind  and  most  atten- 
tive, to  him,  be  wrote  thus  : — ] 

I  hope  there  is  no  cause  for  discouragement 
on  my  account  up  to  this  time  :  Ob,  I  trust  I 
have  some  sense  of  the  tender  mercies  of  Him, 
who  deals  gently  with  me !  But  I  think  there 
is  no  need  to  express  much  to  thee,  as  to  uiy 
feelings  and  state  of  mind,  in  reTeronoe  to  this 
dispensation  of  Providence.  Thou  knowcst  I 
wish  to  hope  tbe  best,  and  to  prepare  for  what 
may  seem  the  worst,— to  be  prepared  for  all 
that  may  be  in  store  for  me :  and  this  is  what  T 
long  for  all  who  are  near  and  dear  to  me.  '  0 ! 
how  muoh  occasion  thero  is  to  possess,  as 
though  we  possessed  not,  and  as  those  that  are 
liable  to  be  cut  ofi^  from  any  of  thene  enjoyments 
at  a  moment !  May  we  be  strengthened  to  take 
every  cup  as  at  the  Lord's  hand,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  s^^eeten  it.  J.  B. 


To 


26<A  of  Efrventh  month,  1835.—."  Day  unto 
day  nttereth  speech ;"  and  while  every  day 
brings  with  it  its  peculiar  duties  and  trials, 
there  is  enough  of  meray  and  help  manifested, 
to  give  abundant  ooeasion  for  the  engagement 
— "  While  I  live  will  I  praise  the  Lord;  I  will 
rej\>ioA  and  give  thanks  while  I  have  any 
being."  0 1  that  you  may  have  found,  and 
may  always  find,  the  Lord  near  to  yon  in  the 
time  of  need,  as  your  bow  and  battle  aze,  your 
shield  and  refuge  I  I  feel  persuaded  the  Lord 
would  do  wonderfully  for  yon,  and  make  you  a 
blessing  to  many ;  that  he  waits  and  watehes 
over  you  for  good  to  build  you  up,  and  to  en- 
able yon  to  build  one  another  up  in  the  most 
holy  invincible  faith, — to  animate  and  strength- 
en each  other  in  the  good  work, — to  hold  the 
beginning  of  your  confidence  steadfast  unto  the 
end,— to  endure  hardness — run  with  patience 
— war  a  good  warfare,  and  win  the  uaspeikable 
prize  of  salvationi  Faithful  is  he  that  hath 
called,  who  also  will  accomplish  all  thxt  He 
hath  promised,  if  we  do  but  cleave  close  to 
Him,  and  trust  in  Him  at  all  times,  pouring  out 
our  hearts  before  Him,  and  giving  up  all,  eveo 
what  is  most  oear  and  most  dear  to  flash  and 
blood.  How  much  hath  he  brought  about,  how 
great  things  bath  He  wrought; — the  strong 
mi>n,  the  high  towers  and  fenced  walls,  and 
pleasant  pictures  hath  he  marred,  and  the  lofty 
city  laid  low.  He  hath  in  exchange  giren  to 
apprehend  the  simplieity,  the  excellency  there 
is  in  the  Truth.  O  !  what  a  high  calling,  what 
a  talent  is  eonsigned  to  us  I  See  that  thoa 
magnify  Hi«  work,  sud  one :  and  Oh,  that  ou 
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dectres  may  be  from  day  to  day  reoowed,  that 
Christ  and  his  thorongb  work  may  be  exalted 
OTer  a)],  in  and  by  ns, — come  life  or  death,— 
come  wintry  storms  or  genial  sunshine  across 
our  path.  J.  B. 

To  Thoma*  E        •—*. 


STon  NawixeTos,  Flrat  month,  1S36. 
Vy  dear  Friend. — I  have  d«layed,  longer 
than  I  wished,  to  answer  thy  brotherly  eommu 
nieation  of  Eighth  Month  last:  one  iodireot 
oauae  of  which,  peihaps  I  may  say,  has  been  my 
own  invalid  condition ;  which  has  laid  me  by 
on  the  sofa  for  more  than  three  months,  a  crip- 
ple red  need  to  crutches;  and  suffering  some 
considerable  pain  at  times,  but  far  more  from 
restlessness,  helplesaness,  and  various  feelings 
of  iufirmity,  not  readily  enumerated.     Inflim- 
mation  which  had  attacked  my  knee-joint  near 
three  years  ago,  and  by  which  I  had  boen  great- 
ly tried,  was  renewed  upon  me;  and  notwith 
standing  all  means  used,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  bear  any  weight  upon  the  leg,  nor  to  lift  it 
off  the  other  when  lying  across  it,  except  by 
hand.       Thus  situated,  wearisome  days    and 
nights  having  been  my  portion ;  attentions  to 
the  poor  body  have  much  taken  me  up,  and 
perhups  shut  me  oat  from  much  active  partici- 
pation in  many  things  that  have  been  passing. 
Yet  this  only  in  a  certain  way ; — for  never  have 
I  bad  a  livelier  intc^at,  and  as  I  think  a  clearer 
sense  of  the  state  of  things  .up  and  down.     As 
'  the  tidings'  reach  me  in  my  chamber,  of  dif 
ferent  movements  and  oiroumstances  that  tran- 
spire, my  mind  seems  permitted  to  travel  on 
into  the  future,  and  to  see  what  some  are  con- 
triving   and  concerting    to  strengthen    their 
cause,  and  to  possess  themselves  as  it  were  of 
the  strongholds  and  the  passages.    Oh,  the  de- 
ceit and  the  workings  of  that  spirit,  in  those 
that  despise  and  forsake  the  light  of  Christ  in 
their    own    consciences  1      Tet    thr(:ngh   all, 
though  I  have  sorrowful  cause  to  believe  some 
of  understanding  must  and  will  fall,  yea,  many 
tall  and  beautiful  cedars, — I  never  felt  more 
strongly  confirmed  in  the  ground  taken  by  our 
early  Friends,  and  in  the  belief  that  all  will  be 
made  (as  thou  ezpressest  it)  to  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  poor  little  remnant,  who  are 
concerned  through  all  Bufferings  to  keep  to  this 
ground.     0  1  I  often  feel  inwardly  cheered  and 
animated,  in  the  midat  of  the  moat  gloomy 
prospecta :  for  the  power  of  Truth  is  the  same 
that  -  ever  it  was ;  and  the  Lord  can  confound, 
even  by  feeble  instrument*  and  unlikely  means. 
It  matters  not  through  whom  help  comes,  so 
that  it  comes  from  Him  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  has  act  a  bound  to  the  roaring  warea. 
Ah !  I  often  think  of  the  language  of  one  of 
our  ancients   on  his  deathbed, — 'The   Spirit 
that  DOW  lives  and  reigns  in  me,  shall  yet  break 
forth  in  thousands :' — and  this  is  my  full  belief, 


members  ii  our  Yearly  Sleeting  were  greatly 
diminished  or  even  swept  away.  Oh  !  the  l<ord 
can  turn  ihe  fruitful  field  into  barrenneas,  and 
make'  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

J.  B. 
To . 


Btoki-1Tewiiisto.s,  2d  of  Second  month,  1838. 
I  can  truly  say,  that  with  me  olien  there  has 
been  no  want  of  feeling  and  sympathy,  where  I 
have  been  but  Utile  drawn  forth  into  espressioa, 
perhaps  checked  in  myself  from  it :  not  that 
there  are  in  the  mind  unpleasant  reserves  in 
such  eases ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  course 
naturally  lea'is  to  great  plainness,  undisgniscd 
simplicity,  and  honesty  towards  all.     It  is  in 
my  view  of  mnoh  importance,  to  endeavor  to 
maintain  entire  the  "  uneorruptness,"  the  gen- 
uineness, the  unsophietioated  artlessness,  which 
is  of  the  Truth.     Every  little  habit,  every  com- 
pliance with  custom  in  things  that  are  thought 
iodiffi;rent,  and  which  trenches  upon  these,  en- 
dangers the  tender  principle  of  life;  and  indi- 
rectly, perhaps  almost  imperceptibly,  lauds  ui 
in  bondage,  impedes  ua  in  a  straightforward, 
anaffec'ed  course  of  acting,  thinking  and  judg- 
ing.   Thus  the  mind  and  character  becomea  in- 
volved and  prejudicially  affected.     The  charso- 
ter  of  Oeorge  Fox  is  as  good  an  illustration  as 
I  can  give  of  what  I  desire  in  this  rcapeet  for 
myself  and  for  my  friends.     If  I  might  venture 
to  throw  in  a  little  counsel,  who  am  sensible 
that  I  also  am  not  abovo  the  need  of  it  most  eer- 
taioly, — I  would  say,  in  a  very  tender  feeling 
with  thee,  under  whatever  occasion  of  disquiet* 
ude, — '  Look  not  so  much  at  tbem,  as  fur  the 
poor  mind  to  be  much  taken  up  therewith ;  en- 
deavor to  look  over  them  up  to  Ilim,  who  or- 
ders all  things  that  conoern  us,  and  will  not  lay 
anything  out  for  ua  to  pas^  through,  but  what 
is  really  needful  for  ua.  Do  not  let  us  dwell  too 
much  upon  anything  that  happens  to  ns ;  but 
let  us  simply  seek  to  be  oondueted  through  the 
oircnmstances  that  attend  us,  and  our  allotted 
conflicts,  with  filial  simplieity  of  submisdion, 
and  in  a  cheerful  surrender  of  our  all  into  the 
hands  of  our  tender  Shepherd   and  Preserver, 
our  Father,  and  ever  constant  Friend.     When 
we  reflect  upon  the  low  condition  we  are  in,  it 
is  seen  to  be  a  great  mercy,  that  we  are  not 
left  to  ourselves  ;  hut  are  led  about  and  instruc- 
ted by  many  painful  dispensations.    And  when 
we  look  at  the  trials  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages, 
bitter  almost  in  proportion  to  their  faithfulness, 
— also  at  the  (offerings  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  of  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  what  are  ws 
that  we  should  be  spared,— or  rather  what  are 
we,  that  we  should   be  honored  with  them? 
How  light  are  our  grievances,  how  great  are 
our  privileges  and  mercies,  how  gently  are  wa 
dealt  with  :  we  are  as  wayward  children,  that 
are  ready  to  complain,  if  aoght  be  taken  from 


even  if  th#  nambar  of  active  aad  influential  <  us,  with  which  we  might  bar*  injutedoanelTei 
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Ah  1  like  u  a  father  or  a  mother  pitieth  her 
habe,  ao  doth  he  who  watcheth  over  us  for  good  I 

J.  B. 

To . 

%tk  of  Second  month,  1836.—"  I  will  show 
him  how  great  things  he  mast  suffer  for  my 
name's  sake;" — and  great  tribulatton  mast  be 
passed  throo^h,  in  order  to  have  oar  garments 
washed  and  kept  clean,  in  and  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  : — and  these  have  often  the  sentenoe 
of  death  in  themselves,  that  they  should  not 
trast  in  themselves,  nor  in  any  other,  bat  in 
the  Lord  Jesns  Christ.     Bonds  and  afflictioos 
losy,  and   must  await  them ;  yet  none  of  these 
things  move  them,  for  they  kdow  they  are  ap- 
pointed thereunto,  even    as    it  was   appointed 
nnto  their  Captain  to  be  made  perfect  through 
suffering.     Indeed  it  is  by  these  dispensations 
they  live;  that  is  through  thi^ir  cabmission  and 
faithfulness  under  them ;     and  in   all    these 
things,  the  spiritaal   life   is  exercised,  main- 
tained, snd  even  raised ;  though  they,  as  poor 
worms,  may  be  trampled  upon  and  be.  very  low 
in  their  own  estimation,  and  may  be  ready  often 
to  say,  '  Sarely  I  shall  go  softly  all  my  days,  in 
the  bitterne^'B   of  my  spirit.'      Well,   I   long 
greatly  fur  thee,  as  fur  my  own  soul,  and  for 
every  one  that  is  raised  up,  to  stand  as  a  mona 
ment  of  mercy,  truth  and  righteousness,  in  and 
nnto  the  Church;   that  neither    heights,  nor 
depths,  principalities,  nor  powers,  things  pres- 
ent, nor  ibingi)  to  oome,  may  ever  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  that  clear  manifestation  of  Di- 
vine love,  in  which  we  have  felt  near  to  Him, 
who  has  viiiited  our  souls,  and  one  to  another. 
May  we,  my  dear  friend,  and  all  that  are  near 
ind  dear  to  each  of  ns  in  the  eovenant  of  light 
and  life,  go  onward  in  that  faith  which  gives  the 
victory;  laying  aside  every  weight,  every  hinder- 
ing thing,  every  disooura^ement;  enduriug  and 
holding  out  to  the  end  of  all  these  bonds,  trials, 
temptations,   huuiiliations,  fastings,   bruises,  or 
oocasioos  of  disquietude,  that  may  attend;  es- 
teeming   nothing   strange,   which    may  prove 
even  as  a  fiery  trial ;  but  rather  counting  it  all 
ji>y,  that  we  are  foand  worthy  to  soffer  in  any- 
wise for  His  cause,  who  suffered  so  much  before 
as  and  for  as,  that  He  might  open  us  a  way  out 
of  this  prison-house  and  place  of  proving.     0 1 
m;  dear  friend,  my  minil  is  enlarged,  and  my 
eye  opened  to  see  something  of  the  excellency 
of  that  quiet  habitation,  where  none  can  make 
afraid ;  wbero  the  Lord  is  "  our  peaoe,"  hav- 
ing ordained  peace  for  as,  and  being  the  portion 
of  our  cup;  though  tho  earth  be  removed,  and 
the  mountains  carried  away,  our  hearts  are  then 
fixed  and    atayed ;     though  a    host    enoamp 
against  as,—"  thoogh  tbou  thyself  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  thee;" — "  though  I  walk  in  tho 
midst  of   trouble,   thoa   wilt   revive   me;" — 
"though   I   puss   through    the   valley    of  the 
■hadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,"  for  eveu 


there  shall   thy  right  hand  lead  me,  and  help 
me,  and  save  me.    It  is  in  my  best  moments, 
when  Bueh  considerations  as  these  weigh  duly 
and  fully  upon  my  poor  weak  rpirit,  that  I  feel 
that  the  present  afflictions  are  comparatively 
light  indeed.     However  dark  may  appear  to  be 
the  heavens  above, — ^however  inclement  the  ele- 
ments around, — though  the  proud  waters  may 
seem  to  come  in  unto  our  own  souls  as  individ- 
nals, — and  the  ehnrch  laboring  and  tossing  like 
a  little  ves-iel  in  the  mighty  deep; — yet  the 
Governor  being  on   board — the  Controller  of 
winds  and  waves.  He  is  engaged  to  conduct  her 
safely  through  all  that  He  permits  or  appoints; 
and  not  one  of  those  who  commi^  themselves  to 
Him  is  made  desolate.     Doubtless  many  will 
fall  on  the  right  band,  and  on  the  left:  for  it 
seems  a  time  of  sifting  and  shaking,  and  but 
only  just  begun.     Bat  I  mast  not  distress  thee, 
no,  no,— cheer  up;  for  if  Jerusalem   become 
as  heaps,  our  holy  invincible  Head  can  raise  up 
stones  of  the  street  to  be  children,  oan  comfort 
all  her  waste  places,  and  make  the  streets  there- 
of full  of  boys  and  girls  playing,  as  the  prophet 
saya:— "therefore,"  adds  he,  "love  the  Truth 
and  peace ;" — so  will  I  save  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  a  blessing  :  "  fear  nut,  but  let  your  hands  be 
strong."  J.  B. 

(Is  b*  eoaUnnd.) 

There  are  many  more  blossoms  on  a  tree  in 
spring,  than  there  will  be  apples  in  autumn. 
Yet  we  are  glad  to  see  blossoms,  because  we 
know  that  if  there  are  no  blossoms,  there  can 
be  no  fruit 

LRTEaS  FROM  SARAH  O.  EICH. 
(Coattnaed  from  page  71.) 
Phii.^dilphia,  let  mo.  I  at,  1854. 
Jfy  dear  friend .— Tby  letter  by  — — ^  was 
aooeptiible;  but  I  felt  discouraged  about  an- 
sirering  it,  as  the  great  and  increased  suffering 
in  my  head  weakens  and  affects  my  eyes  so 
much  that  wrrtiog  is  difficult,  and  often  imprao- 
tioable;  and  while  indulging  in  those  feelings, 
our  beloved  friend,  S.  D.,  made  me  a  visit, 
which  so  nearly  brought  thee  to  my  best  feel- 
ings, that  while  she  sal  by  my  bedside  I  resolved 
to  make  an  effjrt  to  let  her  be  the  bearer 
o(  another  letter  to  my  dear  friend  M.;  another 
testimonial  of  the  true  and  deep  sympathy  I  feel 
for  thee  in'the  path  of  trial  presented  for  thee  to 
walk  in.  For  however  right  thou  believest  thy 
dearest  friends  thought  it  was  for  them  to  pursae 
the  course  they  have  taken,  still,  a  keen  trial  I  have 
believed  it  to  be  to  tby  feelings ;  and  thus  I  have 
felt  that  I  could  better  enter  into  thy  state,  than 
with  those  loll  of  health  and  bouyaut  of  hope. 

But  some  of  my  dear  friends  are  not  permit- 
ted  to  rise  upon  the  wings  of  hope.  This  may 
be  caused  in  some  by  a  timidity  of  nature,  in- 
creased by  impaired  health  and  relaxed  nerves; 
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but  my  trost  is,  that  all  things  shall  work  to- 
gether for  gO(>d  to  all  those  who  are  desiroas 
to  be  fouod  at  their  post ;  whether  that  ia  ac> 
actively  to  go  forward,  or  to  remain  in  the  re- 
tired, obscure  walks  of  life;  if  only  the  spirit, 
the  life  of  Christ,  dwell  in  us,  all  shall  redound 
to  the  praise  of  Him,  whose  spirit  is  indeed  the 
"  light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel." 

Afternoon. — A  very  sweet  visit  did  our  dear 
Mother  in  Israel,  S.  D.,  make  ns  two  days  ago, 
though  I  was  not  in  a  condition  sufficiently 
free  from  pain  to  enjoy  it  as  at  some  other  times. 
I  was  then  safferiog  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  an  attack  of  my  head,  which,  by  yesterday, 
was  yery  severe,  and  even  now  far  from  well. 
Thou  queries  as  to  my  comforts.  I  can  say,  I 
have  everything  I  can  atk  for  in  that  way;  and 
with  true  tbankfuloess,  can  say  with  Paol, 
"  That  my  own  hands,  in  part  at  le3st,  have 
ministered  to  my  necessities." — (She  oonld  use 
ber  hands  to  knit,  which  she  said  was  a  doable 
source  of  comfort  to  her,  as  it  occupied  time, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  wearisome,  as 
well  as  assisting  in  her  support.)  That  although 
nine  ytan  have  rolled  on  bince  my  confinement 
to  this  bed,  I  can  truly  say  to  the  question, 
'•Lacked  ye  anything}" — Nothing.  For  my 
every  want  has  been  supplied.  Thou,  O !  Lord, 
hast  had  compassion,  shielding  and  protecting 
me  from  every  want;  a  good  home,  kind  re- 
lations, and  a  faithful,  kind  sbter,  ever  with 
me ;  for  all  which,  I  do  feel  unbounded  grati- 
tude is  called  for ;  and  that  a  most  salutary  les- 
son has  been  taught  me  of  '^  faith  in  GoJ,  and 
man.  \  must  now  stop,  for  I  am  very  weary ; 
and  when,  without  too  much  effort,  thou  can 
write,  I  shall  be  gLd  to  hear  from  thee.  But 
if  we  cannot  write,  we  can  remember  each  other 
in  that  love  which  I  trust  at  this  moment  fills 
my  heart,  for  both  thee  and  thy  W.,  hoping 
when  it  is  well  with  you,  you  will  remember 
your  suffering  sister,  S.  G-  R. 

Otb  mo.  23d,  1865. 

Mjf  dear  Friend. — Thy  letter  of  some  weeks 
since  was  received  with  pleasure  and,  as  ever, 
read  with  interest ;  and  tliough  some  weeks  may 
elapse  before  this  sheet  leaves  my  room,  yet  I 
feel  like  making  an  attempt  to  oommeuce  a  let- 
ter to  thee 

IQth  mo.  14<A. — Three  weeks  have  passed 
since  I  attempted  to  reply  to  my  friend's  kind 
letter,  and  as  yet  scarce  half  a  page  written,  so 
uncertain  are  the  circumstances  of  my  life.  I 
seldom  write  through  the  week,  except  mere 
notes,  for  I  am  so  liable  to  interruptions  that, 
perhaps,  by  the  time  I  have  arranged  my  writ- 
ing materials,  some  one  enters,  or  something 
occurs,  and  I  have  to  lay  them  aside,  which  for 
one  of  my  disabilities  is  no  trifle.  Then  the 
much  I  write  to  my  brother  and  family  takes 


many  of  my  Sabbalhg,  which  I  trust  will  acconnt 
for  my  laggard  movements. 

21$t. — 1  abruptly  laid  aside  my  writing  m 
week  ago  to  receive  a  call  from  a  friend,  and 
felt  unable  to  resume  it  when  she  left,  as  I  was 
suffering  severely  at  the  time,  and  ever  sioae 
have  felt  unlike  any  exertion. 

For  the  last  two  days  suffering  of  another 
kind  has  increased  so  greatly,  that  night  before 
last  I  felt  that  it  was  not  improbable  the  time 
had  come  when  disease  had  arrived  at  that 
point  when  relief  would  no  longer  be  found. 
The  attack  was  of  that  nature  whioh  I  have 
long  thought  probable  would  be  the  winding 
up;  an  entire  giving  way  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture, which  has  so  long  suffered  so  scutely. 
But  by  recourse  to  the  usual  remedies,  some  re- 
lief has  been  obtained,  so  that  probably  in  a 
few  dsys  I  may  feel  as  well  as  usual  again — 
which  1  desire  strength  to  acquiesce  in,  till  the 
full  purpose  of  my  being  placed  in  and  kept 
through  so  much  suffering  in  this  state  of  ex- 
istence shall  be  accomplished.  But  to  main- 
tain that  disposition  wherein  no  rebellious  feel- 
ings shall  arise,  through  so  long  a  seastn  of 
suffering  as  is  mine,  roquires  a  greater  subjuga- 
tion of  self  than  is  always  mine  to  feel.  But 
I  hope  that  Power  that  could  redeem  the  thief 
upon  the  cross,  will  not  be  deaf  to  the  cries  of 
the  poor  and  needy,  who  desire  not  only  at  the 
laft  moment  to  ezempliTy  a  penitent,  contrite 
spirit,  but  whose  desire  is,  that  our  whole  lives 
may  speak  forth,  if  not  by  words,  yet  by  their 
spirit  and  tenor,  that  our  highest  joy  and  wish 
is,  to  abide  in  that  holy  and  Divine  love, 
which,  though  the  ways  of  Infinite  goodness 
may  be  inscrutable  to  our  finite  vi.«ion,  breathes 
forth  the  prayer,  "  Strengthen  us,  0 !  Father,  to 
suffer,  and  grant  us  that  spirit  wbich  oancuable 
us  to  say,  for  all  I  bless  thee,  most  fur  the  se- 
vere." 

Thy  friend  in  love  unchangeable,  S.  G.  B. 

(To  tw  ooDtinuad.) 


Tor  Pritoila*  Intrlligencar. 
BK  FAITH  FOL  IN  LITTLE  THINflS. 

"  Little  thii>g»  are  little  things,  yet  to  he 
faithful  in  little  things  is  tomething  great." 
We  little  know  hoxe  much  good  we  may  thereby 
do  in  our  daily  intercourse  among  men.  We 
read  in  the  "  Good  Book "  that  a  few  words 
"  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver;"  and  having,  I  trust,  known  them 
verified  in  my  own  experience,  I  feil  induced 
to  give  them  publicity,  hoping  the  recital  may 
he  an  encouragement  to  some  who  may  chance 
to  read  these  lines  to  give  expreuion  to  words 
which  might  arise  in  the  lite,  while  mingling 
daily  with  our  fellow  beings.  By  so  doing, 
who  knovi  but  that  we  may  band  a  cup  of  cold 
water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  and  be  as 
"  ministering  angels"  wherever  we  go. 
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I  remember  many  years  ago,  when  my  hus- 
band had  gone  from  home  on  a  gospel  mission, 
a  dear  "  mother  in  Israel  "  came  to  see  me,  as 
an  evidence  of  her  love  and  sympathy  in  my 
loneliness  Daring  the  eoarse  of  time  we  were 
tngether  I  made  allusion  to  my  Bituation,/e«^'ni/ 
i7  keenljf,  and  espressing  concern  how  I  might 
fblfil  my  datiea,  my  health  being  frail,  and 
many  obstacles  appearing  to  be  in  the  way. 
After  I  httd  finished  my  remarks,  she  observed, 

I     after  a  little  pause,  M ,  "Be  a  woman." 

It  was  all  she  said,  and  I  may  acknowledge  .  I 
never  bad  words  to  make  a  derper  impreuion 
on  my  mind  than  these ;  and  while  we  sat  si- 
lently, I  pondered  ou  the  magnitmh  of  them, 
and  made  a  firm  resolution  (my  Hpaveuly 
Father  afsisting  me)  to  rise  above  the  wfaknem 
of  nature,  and  endeavor  to  aumtme  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  myttation.  And  I  can  testify  these 
wer«  a  great  strength  and  support  to  me  in 
getting  along  comfortably  during  his  absence. 
Since  that  time  this  dear  one  has  parsed  away, 
and  in  addition  protracted  and  fXtreme  iltnen*, 
and  other  trials  of  an  aflSictive  character,  hsTe 
fallen  to  my  lot;  yet  through  times  of  the 
greatest  discouragement  and  weakness  the  lan- 
gaage,  "  Be  a  woman  I  be  a  woman !"  would 
ever  and  anon  be  ringing  in  m*ne  ear*,  pmduo- 
ing  «ei0  lift,  utrength  and  re$olution,  ttUl  to 
hear  mjf  gpirit  up  to  itruggU  on  through  every 
difficulty  which  might  be  in  my  pathway,  look- 
ing UHlo  Dim,  who  is  able  to  make  hard  thing* 
taty  and  bitter  things  sweet  to  the  re*!gned 
mind.  He  can  give  con/entmevt  in  any  con- 
dition in  which  we  may  be  placed,  and  will  ever 
fulfi  Hit  gracious  promises  to  those  who  seek 
His  face  in  humility  and  sincerity  of  heart. 

Having  been  willing  to  be  taught  by  the  les- 
toas  handed  forth  to  me,  endeavoring  to  look 
00  the  bright  tide,  and  not  consider  that  I  had 
more  to  bear  than  many  others  of  the  rational 
family,  I  feel  a  desire  to  urge  .upon  my  fdlow 
probationers  that  they  strive  to  improve  by  the 
eirojmstaoees  tehich  surround  them,  and,  as 
the  Apostle  sayeth,  "In  all  things  to  be  in- 
structed," and  not  give  way  to  any  childiah  dis- 
eonraKements  and  reasoning!*,  or  consultations 
with  fleab  and  blood,  but  stand  vp  nubly  far 
the  right,  as  true  men  and  women  who  love  the 
^  truth,  and  whose  greatest  delight  is  in  serving 
•  the  Lord.  Thus  shall  we  become  vessels  of 
honor,  and  "  pillars  in  His  Iloly  temple,"  to  go 
no  more  out,  upon  whom  "  He  will  write  His 
new  Bane,"  whieh  none  ean  knew  but  those 
who  reetive  it  and  are  prepared  to  do  the  work 
He  may  allot  onto  us;  and  when  Jlis  time 
■ball  coioe  which  is  the  best,  be  able  to  Uiy  down 
our  heads  in  peace  with  the  blessed  assurance 
that  "  we  have  finished  iho  work  He  has  given 
W  to  do,"  and  that  "  a  erown  of  righfeonsoces" 
is  laid  np  for  ns,  of  which  we  ^hall  become  the 
blasted  i»hwiWni 


I  may  further  add  that  this  dear  mother,  too, 
has  gone  to  her  eternal  home ;  but  being  dead, 
"  she  yet  speaketh."  M. 

8d  numth  ZQth,  1S67. 

Tor  Friendi'  Intelligencer. 
Wood  Lawk^  Va.,  Sd  mo.  30tti,  IB67. 
In  the  turnings  and  overturnings  of  Provi- 
dence I  find  myself  in  this  pleasant  neighbor' 
hood.  After  attending  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing last  fall,  myself  and  wife  came  to  this  placQ, 
and  finding  a  great  many  freedmen  here  thai 
needed  assistance  in  their  education,  and  being 
anxious  to  assist  if  possible  in  elevating  this 
downtrodden  people ;  after  spending  some  time 
among  them,  we  started  a  writing  school  in  the 
evening  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not 
go  to  day  school.  Becoming  convinced  that 
the  most  that  was  needed  in  their  behalf  was  to 
enconrsge  them  personally  by  helping  them  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  a  oommoa  education, 
and  also  being  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
for  some  willing  hands  to  take  hold  of  the 
matter,  we  felt  it  right  to  leave  our  pleasant 
Western  home  and  settle,  for  a  time  at  least, 
where  we  oould  lead  a  helping  hand  to  the 
great  work.  We  would  wish  here  to  say  a  word 
to  all  the  kind  friends  of  the  freedmen  in  the 
North.  You  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  help- 
ing to  lift  np  from  degradation  a  people  long 
trodden  under  foot ;  and  we  verily  believe  that 
(he  language  will  be  sounded  in  your  ears: 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  for  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye 
gave  me  meat,  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink, 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me,  siok  and  in  prison 
and  ye  visited  me,"  for  surely  yon  are  helping 
in  some  respects  the  least  of  all  Christ's  brethren. 
Let  us  encourage  all  to  go  on  in  the  good 
work,  for  you  are  receiving  the  hearty  thunks 
of  those  you  are  aiding. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  titar 
Western  home  and  arrange  things  there  in 
order  to  earry  out  our  plan ;  and  having,  on 
our  journey,  occasion  to  stop  among  friends  in 
Ohio,  we  visited  a  neighborhood  that  we  wish 
to  oall  particular  attention  to  as  being  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  rightly  coneeroed  minds. 
There  are  several  families  of  Friends  there  be- 
sides several  that  are  not  members,  but  haying 
been  rai«ed  among  Friends,  aad  as  their  families 
are  growing  up  aronnd  them,  they  feel  an  in- 
oreasing  interest  in  the  Society.  Xbere  is  the 
material  for  a  nioe  meeting  if  a  start  eould  only 
bo  made.  Will  Friends  travelling  West  please 
notice  them  1  they  are  located  on  the  railroad 
leading  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Richmond, 
Indiana,  by  way  of  Piqua,  at  Cable  Station  in 

1  Champaign  county,  Post-office  Chalfant.  We 
would  refer  any  Friends  interested  to  Samoel 
Peni^ington,  Joseph  Townsend  or  Bainet  lio- 
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tille.  Any  Friends  wishing  to  locate  io  the 
West  will  Bod  a  good  farming  country  there 
and  prices  of  land  within  the  reach  of  those  in 
moderate  ciroumstanceB.  J.  M.  Wood. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

,^_ . ■"» — ■ — '■ 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  13,  1867^ 


80CIETT  Bonds.— In  the  social  religions  ele- 
ment consequent  upon  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Friends,  there  arises  an 
interest  akin  to  a  family  relation,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  remotest  sections,  where  members 
of  the  Society  are  to  be  found.  We  hare  be- 
lieved this  fetiing  of  interest  might  be  stimu- 
lated and  increased,  if  the  columns  of  the  Tn- 
telligencer  were  more  often  used  as  the  medium 
of  information  interesting  to  all.  We  mean  not 
to  be  bupy  bodies,  meddling  with  other  mens' 
affairs,  but  allude  to  subjects  of  </enwaZ interest 
which  are  claiming  the  attention  of  Friends 
in  different  neighborhoods,  %  knowledge  of 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  unite  the  So- 
(uety  more  firmly  in  the  bonds  of  sympathy 
and  Christian  fellowship. 

The  Apostles,  in  their  day,  wrote  to  their 
brethren  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the 
pure  mind  and  encouraging  them  to  hold  fast 
their  confidence  in  the  faith  which  works  by 
love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  and  they 
gave  also  a  statement  of  the  eondition  of  the 
ehurch  in  which  they  were  then  laboring. 

We  feel  assured  that  an  advantage  would 
•rise  from  a  more  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  Society  of  Friends  as  it  ex- 
ists, not  only  in  one  yearly  meeting,  but  in  all. 

The  seasons  of  discouragement  which  arc 
experienced  at  times  by  concerned  Friends,  do 
not  prove  that  the  body  is  dedioing,  nor  that  its 
Strength  is  expended.  It  is  doubtless  in  divine 
wisdom,  that  at  times  we  experience  a  spiritual 
fast,  and  are  lefl  as  in  a  desolate  place,  but  in 
these  seasons  of  discouragement,  if  we  retire 
from  outside  influences,  and  wait  for  the  still 
•mall  voice,  we  would,  like  £lijah,hear  the  en- 
•onraging  language,  there  are  yet  seven  thou- 
sand in  Israel  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal  nor  kissed  his  image. 
.  We  have  some  times  been  sensible  of  the 
depressing  influence  arising  from  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  things 
•iPODg  us,  and  we  believe  a  manifestation  of  % 


steadfast  faith  in  the  power  of  truth  to  over' 
come  error,  would  much  more  abundantly 
strengthen  those  who  may  be  standing  as  a» 
the  point  whore  two  ways  meet. 

The  injunction  of  Jesns  to  his  disciples  may 
ever  be  remembered  to  profit :  •'  Then,  when 
thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head  and  wash  thy 
face,  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast, 
but  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret."  Thus 
the  discerning  spirits  of  the  young  will  be 
spared  the  discouragement  of  receiving  what 
may  be  sppropriately  compared  to  a  false  report 
of  the  good  land. 

Uabbibd,  by  the  approbation  of  Snlobnrj  Uonthly 
Meeiing,  on  the  28lh  of  Tliird  month,  1867,  at 
the  recidence  of  the  bride's  father,  John  Simpson, 
0ATIS  I'ALMaa,  Jan.,  to  Aosaa  Smfsoa,  all  of  BuclM 
Co.,  Pa.  

Di«D,  near  W»vn«8»ni»,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  Third 
mouth,  of  typhoid  pneurooniii.  Fueddh  W.,  boo  of 
David  and  June  S.  Kurnas,  aged  11  months. 

at  San  Jose,  CkI.,  Second  month  3d,  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  WaltbbL.  Barioht,  in  the  35ih 
year  of  his  age.  On  board  a  CKlifornia  steamer 
bound  fur  New  Yorli,  Third  month  4th,  of  the  same 
disease,  Samobi  Fbakbub  Babwbt,  in  the  31st  year 
of  hU  age;  sons  of  Augugtin  and  Mary  P.  f  *•■'«''^ 
late  of  Elba,  and  members  of  Rocbes'.er  Montbl7 
Meetingj.N.  V. 

,  tn  First-day  evening,  3d  month  3l9t,  at  the 

residence  of  his  son.  Canby  S.  Smith,  Chester,  Pa., 
Davis  Smitb,  Sr.,  late  of  Philadelphia,  aged  75  years. 

Third  momh  18ih,  Sahah  B.,  widow  of  Wm. 

Hiddleton.  in  her  65th  year.  (Bnried  from  her  son- 
in-laws',  Joaiah  Haioes,  Haddonfield.) 

,  00  3d  d«y.  Third  month  26th,  at  Philadel- 

piia,  Bbk/amui  a.  Sbokmakeb,  of  Long  Branch,  aged 
57  years. 

,  Third  month   27th,  Otivia  Howabd,  only 

child  of  Oliver  and  Alice  S.  Wilson,  aged  a  years 
and  26  days. 

,  Thinl  month   28tb,  Mabt  H.,  daughter  of 

Joseph  and  Sallie  O.  Chapman,  in  her  13lh  year. 

Third  month   29th,  Jobb  Miskiv,  youngest 

ehild  of  John  1'.  and  Elisabeth  Hance,  aged  9  a>ontbs. 

•    ,  on  the  2 1st  of  Third  month,  1867,  Ohabibb 

Palmbb,  ton  of  David  Palmer,  in  the  ihiny-third 
year  of  bia'age;  a  member  of  Falls  Monthly 
Mieting,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  .  j  j 

His  close  was  peacfful,  with  a  well  gronnded 
hope  of  an  entrance  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 
To  know  him  was  to  lots  bib. 

Fripods'  Assoetaiion  for  the  Aid  and  Blevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Kourlh-d8y  evening. 
Fourth  month  17tb,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Gietn  Si.  Meeting 
House. 

J  M.  Ellis,        \curu. 

Akkb  Coopbb,     ) 


The  Exerntive  Committee  of  Friends'  Publicatloa 
A8801  jiiion  will  meet  on  Sixtb-dnjr  afternoon,  4ih 

mo.  19ib,  at  3  o'clock.  ^   . 

Ltdia  H.  Hall,  CUrk. 
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Ibr  tH*oM  Intellignan. 
CAUTION. 

Frieodfl  in  their  different  ncigbborhoods  aro 
cautioned  agaiDSt  giving  either  pecuniary  aid 
or  eDcoura{;eiiient  to  a  colored  man  who  is  col- 
leeting  money  under  the  pretense  of  egtabiish- 
bg  a  colored  achool  in  Maryland. 

He  ie  »  atnall  man,  quite  light-colored,  and 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  ho  gave  hie 
name  as  Jacub  Cbavop.  He  has  made  improper 
nae  of  letters  that  were  given  to  him,  baa  altered 
the  figures  opposite  to  the  names  of  those  who 
gave  him  muncy,  and  behaved  io  •  very  unbe- 
coming  manner  at  several  Friends'  houses. 

Samuel  Wili.ets,  * 
tuomas  foulkc. 

JV<ai  Tork,  *th  mo.  lit,  1867. 

Have  the  courage  to  aoknowledgo  yonrigno- 
naee,  rather  than  to  seek  credit  for  knowledge 
under  false  pretences. 

IfXKTIKaS   roft  RBADIKO  AND  CONVERSATION 
At  Bate  Street  Ueeting-Houte,  Philadelphia. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  27th  ult.  letters 
were  read  from  similar  associatiunit  of  Friends 
in  Baltimore,  Newtown,  and  Tardle^ville. 
These  were  in  reply  to  those  addressed  to  tlienj 
by  our  Committee  of  Correspoudence,  and  gave 
eDcoHrayinf;  evidence  that  their  meetings  had 
been  valuable  in  strengthening  each  other. 

The  subject  of  plainness  and  moderation, 
eontinned  Irom  our  last  meeting,  was  resumed. 
A  friend  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
in  cases  where  mothers  felt  tbemselvea  restrain- 
ed, in  relation  to  their  owntpparel,  from  fol- 
lowing absurd  and  changing  fashions,  the  fianie 
eare  was  not  ob.^crvrd  in  relation  to  their  little 
children,  whose  appearance  so  mach  resembled 
that  of  oiber  children,  as  to  give  occasion  to 
the  humorous  remark  of  some  writer  that  he 
had  never  seen  "  a  Quaker  baby."  The  speak- 
er had  DO  det-ire  to  see  the  dret-s  ippropriute  to 
age  placed  upon  childhood,  but  that  simplicity. 
Utility  and  a  regard  to  health  should  be  the 
governing  motive  with  mothers  in  regard  to 
the  dress  of  their  children,  rather  than  a  de- 
■ire  to  eooform  to  anhealthful  and  ridiculous 
fashion. 

A  fHcnd  who  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
in  the  moderate  nse  of  tobacco,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  faot  that  unless  it  was  kept  within 
proper  bound;*,  it  was  deleterious  to  the  hu- 
man constitution.  He  and  some  others  thought 
it  might  sometimes  be  used  as  a  medicinal 
agent,  while  others  believed  it  was- always  dele- 
terioos,  and  that  the  same  prohibition  which 
applied  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  should 
also  be  applied  to  tobacco — 'Touch  not,  taste 
note,  handle  not."  The  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  female  portion  of  oar  community  would 
txert  their  iufluenee  in  disooaraging  the  use  of 


this  hurtful  weed,  and  the  language  of  Cowper 
in  reference  to  it  was  aptly  quoted,  as  follows: 

Pernicions  weed  I  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys, 
Unfriendly  to  society's  chief  joys, 
Thy  worst  effect  Is  banishing  tor  hours 
The  sex  whose  presence  civilizes  oars. 
Tbou  art,  iodced,  the  drag  a  (;ard'ner  wanta 
To  poison  vermin  thai  infest  his  plants— 
But  are  we  so  to  wit  and  beauty  blind 
As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  kind, 
And  show  the  softest  minds,  and  fairest  forms, 
As  little  mercy  as  the  grubs  and  worms? 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  language  as  a 
means  of  conveying  our  thoughts  and  feelings, 
we  were  reniiaded  of  our  duty  to  keep  it  pure 
and  simple,  free  from  those  curruptions  and  ex- 
aggerations which  often  pass  current  among 
the  thoughtless  and  unscrupulous.  Attention 
to  the  mosiiions  of  truth  will  preserve  from 
forms  of  langusge  which  have  originated  in  gay 
and  artificiil  society  and  will  lead  to  accurate 
and  truthful  speech.  This  is  the  ground  of 
the  testimony  to  plainness  of  speech,  a  testi- 
mony, which  has  lost  none  of  its  importance  is 
modern  timo^i,  and  wliiob  we  are  still  called 
upon  to  maintain  faithfully  and  oonscieuliously. 
The  wide  range  whioh  the  diaco'sion  embraced 
brought  into  view  the  proper  moral  training  of 
the  young,  who  shoultl  be  taught  not  only  to 
avoid  positive  vice,  but  to  cultivate  generous 
and  benevolent  feelings.  The  impressible 
mitid  of  young  children  should  be  brought  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  forms  of  human  suffer- 
ing, and  they  should  be  early  taught  the  luxaij 
of  doing  good. 

Habits  of  giving  food  to  the  hungry  and 
clothing  to  the  destitute  should  be  acquired  in 
early  life  under  stimulus  of  psrenial  influence, 
Ro  that  those  tender  sympathies,  the  gera.8  of 
which  are  planted  in  every  soul,  may  grow  into 
expansive  benevolence  and  Chrislian  charity. 
Thus  the  root  of  selfishness  is  choked  by  a 
growth  which  tends  to  fit  men  and  women  for 
enlarged  usefulne.<>8  io  this  world  and  enjoy- 
ment in  that  which  is  to  come.  Education  in 
its  moral  aspect  must  begin  in  the  domestio 
circle;  all  the  learning  of -schools  can  never 
substitate  that  of  home,  nor  can  intellectual 
acquirements  take  the  place  of  the  training  of 
the  moral  nature. 

The  elevating  iufluence  of  nature,  a  commn- 
nion  large  and  wide  with  the  works  of  the 
Divine  Architect,  was  adverted  to  as  a  means 
of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  culture,  and  in 
the  absence  of  travel,  whioh  puts  us  nnder  its 
immediate  influence,  we  have  pictures  which 
represent  its  grandest  scenes  so  as  almost  to 
equal  the  original  in  their  effects  The  influ- 
ences of  good  society  were  also  held  up  as  of 
great  importance  in  moulding  the  character; 
young  men  may  often  be  in  great  measure 
preserved  from  the  grosser  forms  of  immorality 
by  the  influence  of  refined  female  Booiety.    It 
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b  better  to  promote  tbe  growth  of  the  good  in 
our  children  than  to  be  too  much  occupied  with 
observing  and  reproving  what  to  our  more  ma- 
ture judgments  may  appear  as  faults.  These 
and  man  J  other  considerations  occupied  the 
meeting,  which  was  large  and  interestiDg. 

am 

From  tbe  ti,T.  Tribiua. 

THE  BDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  second  lecture  in 
the  Rev.  0.  B.  Frolliingham's  course  on  thedo- 
oial  Condition  of  Women,  now  delivering  in  his 
church  on  Sunday  evenings.  Mr.  Frothingham 
began  bj  saying  that  the  question  of  work  was 
intimatelj  connected  with  tbe  question  of  edu- 
cation.    The  uneducated  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity will  always  be  the  drudges.  Before  women 
can  do  all  the  work  they  are  capable  of  doing, 
they  must  receive  all  the  education  they  are 
capable  of  receiving.     We  are  not  ready  yet  to 
decide  what  education  best  befits  women,  and 
what  best  befits  men;  fur  until  buth  are  educat- 
ed equally  well  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  what 
place  either  may  be  competent  to  fill.  Men  and 
women  are  no  doubt  very  difierent  beings  in 
many  rexpcots ;  but  how  different  they  are,  and 
to  what  degree,  and  in  what  respects  difiTerent, 
can  be  determined  only  when  both  have  had 
tbe  sahe  intellectual  advantage.     The  female 
intelligence  is  no  more  unlike  the  masculine 
than  the  female  organization  i»  ;  and  if  mascu- 
line and  feminine  bodies  are  submitted  to  the 
same  general  regulations,  why  i-hould  not  the 
masculine  and  feminine   intellects  be  ?     Both 
breathe  the  same  air  physically  j  why  not  intel- 
lectually ?     Both  bask  in  the  same  sunshine 
bodily;  why  not  mentally  ?  Boys  and  girls  suck 
the  same  milk  and  eat  the  same  article  of  por- 
ridge ;  why  shou'd  they  not  both  feed  on  tbe 
same  knowledge  ?    It  u  absurd  to  siy  that  men 
and  women  should  not  travel  over  the  same 
fields  of  literature,  as  that  they  should  not  travel 
over  the  same  islands  and  continents;  that  they 
must  not  devour  the  same  sort  of  books,  as  that 
they  must  not  eat  the  same  kind  of  vegetable. 
Just  as  the  b?ef  and  mutton,  the  bread  and  the 
hominy,  go  to  mako  girlhood  in  the  girl,  and 
boyhood  in  the  boy,  why  should  not  the  arts 
and  sciences  assimilate  according  to  the  same 
organic  law  ?   The  very  thing  we  need  to  know 
is — what  can  women  a.<similato,  and  what  can 
men  assimilate  ?  And  this  we  shall  never  know 
till  we  have  tried  the  most  liberal  nutriment 
on  both.     We  are  contionally  taiking  about 
man's   career,  and  woman's   career;   but   tbe 
career  is  determined  by  the  capacity,  and  the 
capacity  is  not  ascertained,  nor  can  it  be  at 
present.     By  all  means,  let  education  be  adapt- 
ed to  Career ;  but  a  general  education  can  alone 
decide  what  the  career  shall  be;   whether  it 
shall  be  in  doors  or  out,  scientific  or  artistical, 
meohauical   or    literar^r.    Let    the   choice  of 


food  be  left  to  the  appetite,  bat  let  the  >]k 
petite  have  a  large  choice  of  fond.  There  is 
little  reason  to  think  that  women  would  betake 
themselves,  as  a  general  or  usual  thing,  to  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  finance,  manufactures,  or 
engineering;  but  if  they  should,  this  action 
would  merely  prove  that  a  feminiDO  element 
was  in  those  pursuits  which  she  was  to  supply. 
Are  men  afraid  lest  women  might  do  their  work 
better  than  they  themselves  do  7  That  fear  is 
a  confession  that  their  work  must  be  meant  for 
women ;  and  who  would  hinder  women  from  do- 
ing what  they  were  meant  to  do  J  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham contended  that  nearly  all  occupations 
4)ad  their  feminine  side.  Religion  ha<1,  as  the 
Catholie  Church  has  proved ;  and  Protestant 
Christendom  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  in- 
troducing women  into  its  organization.  Medi- 
cine has  a  large  place  f-)r  women  ;  so  has  social 
science;  so  has  public  education.  But  women 
can  do  nothing  of  all  this  by  ioatinet ;  ihey  need 
teaching  at  every  step  as  men  do.  Education 
holds  tbe  key  to  every  kind  of  employment. 
Washing  and  ironing  do  not  come  by  nature. 
Plain  sewing  must  be  taught.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can superstition  that  cooking  comes  by  nature 
to  all  Irish  girlsj  and  we  are  a  nation  of  dys- 
peptics. Eveiy  profession  requires  training; 
even  the  humblest  do.  Of  course,  the  more 
lucrative  and  delicate  mu«t.  Literature  is  the 
easiest ;  but  ninible  wits  alone  carry  few  to  fame 
or  fortune.  Art  in  all  degrees  requires  instruc- 
tion, severe  and  long.  Come  to  the  occupations 
wbiuh  women  are  supposed  to  take  to  naturally ; 
how  far  will  a  kind  heart  go  toward  making  a 
good  nnrse  ?  Do  the  sciences  come  by  instinct  ? 
Does  logic  ?  Will  sympathetic  feeling  in  a  femi- 
nine teacher  dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, philosophy,  or  language  ?  Another  popu- 
lar superstition  would  have  us  believe  that  wo- 
men are  endowed  with  genius  for  housekeeping. 
Where  is  the  evidence  ?  Tbe  good  housekeeper 
needs  as  much  education  as  an  oveiseer.  She 
should  be  a  chemist,  a  sociologist,  a  physician, 
and  a  metaphysician.  Nothing  less  than  an  or- 
dinary cotnmon-sohoal  education  is  required  to 
qualify  women  to  be  good  hou^iemaids,  to  de- 
liver roe6.«agps,  take  correct  change  from  the 
shopman,  keep  themselves  and  thfir  mistresses 
out  of  trouble.  Now,  with  the  immensity  of 
this  need  for  intellectual  preparation,  contrast 
the  mserable  scantiness  of  the  supply.  The 
common  school  education  taxes  the  brain  too 
severely,  and  is  not  practical  enough.  The 
private  school  education,  with  its  unconscion- 
able amount  of  French,  its  dash  of  Italian,  its 
snatch  of  music,  its  patch  of  arithmetic,  its 
muddle  of  geography  and  physical  science,  iis 
confusion  of  many  things  undigested  and  indi- 
gestible, prepares  tbe  girl  for  nothing  useful, 
and  ends  just  as  her  mind  is  mr^turing.  The 
special  schools  are  almost  all  fur  boys  and  men- 
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Women  are  not  instructed  in  book-lceeping,  in 
tcehoology,  in  practical  Hcience.    They  have  no 
divinity    ichools.     The   conveniences  for  the 
ttady  of  medicine  are  for  the  male  sex.    The 
old  eouo  tries  have,  in  many  respects,  the  ad- 
vantage over  OS.     The  Univer«i'y  of  Bologna 
conferred  degrees  on  women,  and  vas  prond  to 
send  out  Professoresees  of  Jurisprudence,  of  An- 
atomy and  Natural   Philosophy,  of  Greek  and 
the  Mathomatios.     More  than  a  centuar;  ago 
courses  of  medical  lectures  were  delivered   to 
women  in  Leyden  and  Paris.   The  Universities 
of  Gotiingen  and  Giessen  gave  doctorates  to 
women  in  the  last  oentnry  ;  so  did  the  College 
at  Mirbarg ;  so  did  the  famous  hospital  at  6er\ 
Ho.     In  Paris  the  Materoiie  educates  young 
women  as  midwivea.     The  Sorbonne  has  insti- 
tuted concurrent  courses  of  instruciion  for  wo- 
men, with  ezamtnationa,  degrees  and  diplomas, 
and  sends  oat  140  or  150  women,  married  and 
single,  as  duly  qualified  teachers.     Paris   has 
upward  of  80  free  schools,  employins;  more  than 
200  mistresses, and  eduaating  annually  some  15,- 
000  poor  girls.     All  thi.s  maki  s  America  look 
small.     Thorough  education,  either  for  men  or 
women,  is  not  to  be  had  here  by  any  but  the 
very  rich.     Business  with  us  has  in  band  the 
task  of  developing  the  material  resources  of  an 
immense  continent  For  this,  male  vigor  is  de- 
manded, and  male  vigor  in  its  rude  state.    Men 
are  educated  for  their  immediate  purposes,  and 
as  women  are  not  supposed  to  b^  concerned  in 
these  purposes,  their  education  is  omitted.  But 
better   times  are   coming.     Mr.   Fruthingham 
here  spoke  of  the  Western  CuUegcs — Anlioch, 
Oberlin,  and  the  Normal  School  associated  with 
the  Michigan  University.  He  alao  gave  a  glow- 
ing description  of  Yassar  College,  as  striking 
the  key  note  of  education  for  women  in  America. 
Special  schools,  too,  are  beginning  to  grow  iip 
and  to  flourish ;  schools  of  Art  and  practical 
Science ;  Medical  school8,and  schools  of  Design. 
What  women  will  become  when   thoroughly 
educated  time  alone  can  show.     Atjklt  events, 
•  they  will  simply  beoonre  more  finely  developed, 
women.     They  will  not  become  men.     Educa- 
tion will  not   produce  an   immediate   crop  of 
Maria  Theresas  or  Elizabeths;  of  Eloiscs  or 
Hypatias ;  of  Miss  BlackwelU  or  Miss  Zakrzew- 
skas;  of  Maria  Mitchelli<,  Rosa  Bonhears   or 
Harriet  Ilosmerg;  but  it  will  enable  those  who 
most  work  to  find  work,  and  to  do  it  will ;  it 
will  give  those  who  are  not  compelled  to  work 
s  refuge  from  idleness  and  ennui.  It  will  make 
all  women  better  talkers,  more  interesting  com- 

t anions,  more  intelligent  associates,  more  cnpa- 
le  housekeepers,  more  competent  mothers, 
more  influential  wives,  more  significant  mem 
bers  oi  society.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  men  that 
women  are  not  better  educated,  but  it  is  at  least 
as  ituch  tho  ftult  of  women.  When  "  ladies," 
M  called,  shall  feel  that  intelligence  ia  a  glor^ 


and  not  a  shame,  that  culture  is  an  honor,  /ind 
knowledge  a  praise  ;  that  iodustry  is  more  re- 
spectable than  idleness,  and  that  self-support- 
ing occnpation  i.<>  more  creditable  than  languish- 
ing ease,  then  the  doors  of  academies  will  fly 
open ;  the  avenues  to  honest  labor  will  be 
thronged  by  eager  aspirant!) ;  feminine  talent 
will  come  fairly  into  the  market ;  women  will 
be  healthier  for  being  more  comprehensively 
developed,  and  the  weaker  sex  will  become  iu 
society  the  power  it  is  ordained  that  it  shall  be. 


TIIK   FISHERMANS    WIFE. 
Tt  was  Rnmmer  time,  and  the  dfkwninp!  day 
Shone  bright  on  ttie  clifTs  of  our  lonely  bay. 
And  roy  nmn  went  ont  in  his  Iwat  to  sea. 
To  wia  the  bread  for  his  hoose  and  me. 

The  day  went  on— I  remftnher  it  well — 
Tba  rooms  were  Blled  with  ibe  salt  sea  tmell; 
And  the  sonlight  came,  like  an  an(ri-I  KOO<It 
ThroDgh  the  doors  and  the  windows  that  open 
stood. 

I  sang  and  worked  with  Joy  <d  my  heart, 
For  I  bold  that  a  wife  sboalt)  di  her  part 
To  clean  and  brifihle n  the  honso  within. 
Praying  the  Lord  to  keep  her  from  sin. 

I  had  finished,  iind  ja^tsat  down  to  rest, 
When  t  saw  a  cloud  rije  ap  in  the  W>-gt, 
And  the  moan  of  the  sea  (jrew  loud  on  the  rocks, 
And  the  gulls  flew  landward  in  shrieking  fl.>cks. 

Soon  the  wind  blew  load  from  the  hMlow  skies, 
And  I  watched  the  waves  wiih  frightened  eye*, 
As  they  rtrnggled  and  sprang  at  the  clond's  black 

frown, 
And  clutching  their  broad  wings,  swept  them  down. 

Then  I  hurried  oat  to  the  old  pier-bead, 

Through  the  yard  of  the  church,  where  slept  the 

dead; 
And  I  wished  that  my  man  and  I  bad  died, 
And  were  quietly  sleeping  there,  side  by  side. 

•Twag  an  eril  wish— 1  rebuked  it  toi ; 
Bnt  one  heart  is  weak  where  there  should  be  two, 
And  on*  »oioe  alone  grows  weak  in  prayer, 
When  ii  misses  another  so  often  there. 

Well,  I  watched  for  hours  In  that  beat  and  blow. 
Till  ail  the  light  from  the  sky  did  go.  ' 
Then  I  turned  heart-sick  from  the  fling  of  the  foaai 
And  wrestled  my  way  to  my  vacant  home. 

There  the  brealb  of  the  storm  blew  under  the  dooi^ 
And  I  felt  it  wbi»per  along  the  floor ; 
And  the  clothes  of  my  man  as  they  hung  on  the  stan^, 
Swong  as  if  touched  by  a  spirit  band. 

The  lights  I  pot  in  the  window  smsll. 
Were  blown  into  darkness  one  and  all ; 
And  I  heard,  as  the  whirling  storm  went  by. 
Shrieks  as  of  souls  about  to  die. 

I  dropt  to  the  gronnd  with  my  hands  on  my  face, 
Por  1  feared  to  see  some  sight  in  the  place; 
And  I  prayed  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep, 
Aad  He  heard  my  prayer,  and  gave  me  sleep. 

I  leapt  ap  at  last ;  'twas  early  dawn : 
I  ran  to  the  door — the  storm  was  gone ;     • 
Tiie  moroiog  star  shone  bright  o'er  the  sea; 
And  my  man  came  home  to  bis  boure  and  ma. 

—CAamberi  Journal, 
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*♦  JDDQB  NOT  THAT  YB  BE  NOT  JCOQED." 
I'll  eouot  not  up  another's  fnalts, 

And  Ihua  fori^et  m;  owa; 
Nor  criticise  anotber'a  wordi. 

But  mine,  e'eo  to  tb<>ir  ton»— 
It  surely  id  not  meet  for  me 
To  tr/  the  work  of  Deity. 

For  I  shall  hare  enough  to  do 

To  guide  myself  aright; 
And  so  to  act,  that  all  my  deedl 

Bo  pleasing  in  His  sight— 
I  am  oot  read;  to  begin 

To  reckon  up  my  brother's  (in. 
A  t»nder  caution  oft  is  good, 

With  l<indly  feeling  given; 
Bat  criiieisro  nrver  will 

Advance  one  step  toirardi  HeaT«n— 
The  heart  is  to  our  Father  known, 

'Tia  He  must  judge,  and  He  klona.   - 


The  following  acconot  was  published  in  the 
late  "  Proceediags  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia." 

OM   THE    AORICUtTORAL  ANT  OF   TXZA9. 

(HTaMICA  MOLEPACfKNS.) 

BY  OlDK  OM  LIKCBCCM. 

This  ant  is  inodorous,  having  no  smell  of 
formic  aeid.  It  is  a  large  reddish  brown  ant, 
dwells  in  the  gruuad,  is  a  farmer,  lives  in  com- 
munities, which  are  often  very  populous,  and 
oontroUed  by  a  perfect  government ;  there  are 
no  idlers  amongst  them.  They  build  paved 
eities,  eimstruot  roads,  and  snatain  a  large  mili- 
tary force. 

When  one  of  the  young  queens,  or  motlier 
ants,  comes  to 'maturity,  and  has  received  the 
embraces  of  the  male  ant,  who  imnlediately  dies, 
she  goes  out  alone,  solecta  a  location  and  goes 
rapidly  to  woik  excavating  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  digging  and  carrying  out  the  dirt  with 
her  mouth.  As  soon  as  she  has  progressed  far 
enough  for  her  wings  to  strike  against  the  sides 
of  the  bole,  she  deliberately  outs  them  off.  She 
now,  without  further  ob!«truction,  continues  to 
deepen  the  hole  to  the  depth  of  6  or  7  inches, 
when  she  widens  the  bottom  of  it  into  a  suita- 
ble cell  tor  d''positini;  her  eggs  and  nurturing 
the  young.  She  continues  to  labor  ont-door^ 
and  in,  until  she  has  raised  to  maturity  20  to  30 
workers,  when  her  labor  oeaic!*,  and  she  re- 
mains in  the  cells,  supplying  the  eggs  for  com- 
ing millions,  and  her  kingdom  has  commenced. 
But  very  few  of  the  thousands  of  mother 
•nts  that  swarm  out  from  the  different  king- 
doms two  or  three  times  a  year  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing a  city.  However,  when  one  does 
snoceed  in  rearing  a  sntfioient  number  of 
workers  to  carry  on  the  business,  she  entrusts 
the  management  of  the  national  works  to  them, 
and  is  seen  n<>  more  outride. 

The  workers  all  seem  to  understand  the 
duties  assigned  to  them,  and  will  perform  them 
«r  die  in  the  effort. 


ITbe  workers  incresse  the  eoDcealment,  which 
had  been  kept  up  by  the  mother  ant  doringthe 
period  of  her  personal  labors,  of  the  passage  or 
fsate-way   to  their  city,  by   dragging    up  and 
covering  it  with  bits  of  stick,  straw  and  the 
hard  black  pellets  of  earth,  which  are  thrown 
up  by  the  earth  worms,  until  there   is  no  way 
visible  for  th<>m  to  enter;  and  the  little  litter 
is  so  ingeniously  placed,  that  it  has  naore  the 
appearance  of  having  been  drifted  together  by 
the  wind  than  to  have  been  the  work  of  design. 
In  ab3ut  a  year  and  a  half,  when  the  numbers 
of  the  community  have  greatly  increased,  and 
they  feci  able  to  sustain  themselves  among  the 
surrounding  nations,  they  throw  off'  their  oon. 
cealmeot,  clear  away  the  grass,  herbage  and 
other  litter  to  the  distance  of  S  or  4  feet  around 
the  entrance  to   their  city,  construot   a   pave- 
ment, organise  an  efficient  police,  and,  thus  es- 
tablished, proclaim  themselves  an  independent 
city.     The  pavement,  which  is  always  kept  very 
clean,  consists  of  a  pretty  bard   crast  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  is  formed  by  selecting 
and  laying  such  grits  and  particles  of  sand  as  will 
fit  closely  over  the  entire  surface.    This  is  the 
case  in  sandy  soil,  where  they  can  procure  coane 
sand  and  grit  for  the  purpose,  but  in  the  black 
prairie  soil,  where  there  is  no  sand,  they  con- 
struct the  pavement  by  levelling  and  smoothitig 
the  surface  and  suffering  it  to  bake  in  the  snn- 
sbine,  when  it  becomes  very  hard   and  firm. 
That  bnth  forms  of  these  pavements  are  the 
work  of  a  well  planned  design,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  with  the  careful  investigator.     All  the 
communities  of  this  species  select  their  homes 
in  the  open  sunshine,  and  construct  pavements. 
Their  pavements  are  always  circular  and  con- 
structed pretty  much  on  the  same  plan.    During 
the  ten  years  drought  that  prevailed  here,  and 
which  seemed  very  favorable  to  the  increase  of 
this  species  of  ant,  they  suffered  their  pave- 
ments to   remain  flat,  Hometimes  even   basin- 
form.     But  the   drought  could   not  continue 
always.     The  rain,  which  would  be  certain  to 
drown  the  aots  should  it  oome  upon  their  flat 
and  basin-form  pavementa,  would  return  again 
some  day,  and  they  seemed  to  know  when  this 
much  dreaded  event  would  occur.     At  li-ast  six 
months  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  rain, 
they     oommenced,    universally,    building    np 
mounds  in  the  centre  of  the  pavements.    To 
these  mounds  in  the  prairie  they  brought  the 
little  pallets  of  earth,  thrown  to  the  surface  by 
the  earth  worms,  and  piled  them  up  into  a  cir- 
cular  mound   a    foot  or  more   in   height.     In 
sandy  soil  it  is  constructed  of  coaise  sand,  and 
in  rucky  situations  they  build  it  of  gravel,  and 
the  pieces  are  so  large,  and  the  mound  so  high 
(18  inohei  to  2  feet,  with  a  four  feet  base)  that 
the  beholder  is  overwhelmed  with  wonder.     I 
know  of  one  of  these  stnno  pyramids  nearly  8 
leet  high  and  5i  to  6  feet  base,  in  which  there 
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•re  many  IlUle  fngments  of  Btone,  some  of 
them  carried  to  the  rery  top,  any  one  of  which 
woald  weigh  more  than  25  aots.  iDternally 
the  ant  mound  coDtaioa  many  neatly  coDStrncted 
eella,  the  floon  of  whieb  are  horiiontal ;  and 
into  these  cells  the  eggs,  young  ones,  and  their 
(tores  of  grain  are  carried  in  time  of  rainy 
Masons. 

The  monnd  itself,  tod  the  snrfaee  of  the 
((Tonnd  around  it,  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
feet,' sometimes  more,  irom  the  centre,  is  kept 
very  clean,  like  a  pavement.  Everything  that 
happens  to  be  dropped  upon  the  pavement  is 
ent  to  pieces  and  carried  sway.  The  largest 
dropping  from  the  cows  will,  in  a  short  time, 
b«  removed.  I  have  placed  a  large  corn-stalk 
on  the  pavement,  and  in  the  onurse  of  two  or 
three  days  found  it  hollowed  out  to  a  mere 
(hell;  that  too,  in  a  short  time,  would  be  cut 
to  pieces  and  carried  off.  Not  a  green  thing  is 
suffered  to  grow  on  the  pavement,  with  theez- 
eeplion  of  a  single  species  of  grain-bearing 
grass,  (Aristida  etricta.)  This  the  ant  nurses 
and  cultivates  with  great  care;  having  it  in  a 
eircle  around  and  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
centre  of  the  mouod.  It  also  clears  away  the 
weeds  and  other  grasses  all  around  outside  of 
the  oiroular  row  of  Aristida,  to  the  distanoo  of 
one  or  two  feet.  The  cultivated  grass  fljurisbes 
loznrisntly,  producing  >  heavy  crop  of  small, 
white,  flinty  grains,  which,  under  the  raiero- 
icope,  have  the  appearance  of  the  rice  of  oom- 
meroe.  When  it  is  ripe  it  is  harvested  by  the 
workers,  and  carried,  chaff  and  all^  into  the 
granary  eells,  where  it  is  divested  of  the  chaff, 
which  is  immediately  taken  out  and  thrown 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  pavement,  always  to  the 
lee  side.  The  eieaa  grain  is  carefully  stored 
sway  ID  dry  eells.  These  cells  are  so  eoustrueted 
that  water  eannot  reach  them,  except  in  long 
wet  spells,  when  the  earth  becomes  thoroughly 
saturated,  and  dissolves  the  cement  with  which 
the  granary  cells  are  made  tight.  This  is  a  great 
calamity,  and  if  rain  continues  a  few  days  it 
will  drown  oat  the  entire  ooramnnity.  Id  oasea, 
however,  where  it  has  continued  long  enough 
only  to  wet  and  swell  their  grain,  as  soon  as  a 
Bunoy  day  occurs  they  take  it  all  out,  and 
ipreadiog  it  in  a  dean  place,  after  it  has  sunned 
a  <lay  or  two,  or  is  fully  dry,  they  take  it  in  again, 
except  the  grains  tbsA  are  sprouted ;  these  they 
invariably  leave  out.  I  have  seen  at  least  a 
qnart  of  sprouted  seeds  left  out  at  one  plaoe. 

Tbey  also  oolleot  the  graiu  from  several  other 
species  of  grass,  as  well  as  seed  from  many 
kinds  of  herbaceous  plants.  They  like  almost 
anj  kind  of  seeds — rod  pepper  seeds  seem  to 
be  a  favorite  with  them. 

la  a  barren  rooky  plaee  in  a  wheat  field,  a 
few  days  after  harvest,  I  saw  quite  a  number  of 
wheat  gnint  seattered  over  the  pavement  of  «tt 
ut  eity,  and  the  laborers  were  atiil  bringing  it 


out.    I  found  the  wheat  quite  sound,  but  a 

little  swelled.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
I  paraed  there  again  ;  the  wheat  h»d  dried,  and 
tbey  were  busily  engaged  carrying  it  in  again. 
The  species  of  gra«s  they  so  carefully  cn!ti> 
vate  is  a  biennial.  They  sow  it  in  time  for  the 
autumnal  rains  to  bring  it  up.  Accordingly, 
about  the  first  of  November,  if  the  fall  has  been 
seasonable,  a  besutiful  green  row  of  the  ant 
rice,  about  4  inches  wide,  is  seen  springing  up 
on  the  pavement,  in  a  circle  of  14  to  15  feel 
in  circumference.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  cir- 
cular row  of  grass  they  do  not  permit  a  single 
f'pire  of  any  other  grass  or  weed  to  remain  a 
day ;  leaving  the  Aristida  untouched  until  it  ia 
ripe,  which  occurs  iu  June  of  the  next  year, 
they  gather  the  seeds  and  carry  them  into  the 
granaries  as  before-  stated.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  this  peculiar  species  of 
grass  is  intentionally  planted,  and,  in  farmer- 
like manner,  carefully  divested  of  all  other 
grasses  and  weeds  during  the  time  of  its  growth, 
and  that  after  it  has  matured,  and  the  grain 
stored  away,  they  ent  away  the  dry  stubble  and 
remove  it  from  the  pavement,  leaving  it  unen- 
cumbered until  the  ensuing  autumn,  when  the 
same  species  of  grass,  and  in  the  same  cirele, 
appears  again,  receiving  the  same  agricultural 
eare  as  did  the  previous  crop ;  and  so  on,  year 
after  year,  as  I  know  to  be  the  case  on  fama 
where  their  habitations  are,  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  protested  from  the  depredations  of 
cattle.  Outside  of  the  fields  they  sow  the 
grass  seeds,  but  the  oows  crop  it  down  two  or 
three  times,  when,  fioding  thst 'there  is  do 
chanee  to  earry  on  their  agricultural  pursuits, 
they  cut  it  all  away  and  re-establish  the  clean 
pavement.  Our  cattle  did  not  often  crop  the 
ant  riee  until  their  increased  numbers  have 
foroed  them  to  feed  on  all  kinds  of  grass.  That, 
however,  has  turned  out  favorably  to  the  ant 
interest.  For,  while  the  prairies  are  being 
denuded  of  the  stronger  grasses,  we  have  a 
delicate  little  biennial  barley  ( Hordium  pusil- 
turn)  that  is  filling  all  the  naked  places.  It 
rises  from  3  to  6  inches,  producing  fine  grain 
for  ant  oonsamption.  It  matures  about  the  last 
days  of  April,  and  from  that  time  all  the  ag|ri- 
onltural  aots  are  aeen  packing  it  home  daily 
through  the  summer.  This  species  of  ant  sub- 
sists entirely  on  vegetable  seeds.  I  have  some- 
times seen  them  drag  a  caterpillar  or  a  crippled 
grasshopper  into  their  hole,  that  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  pavement,  but  I  have  never 
observed  tbem  earry  ing  any  such  things  home 
that  they  had  captured  themselves.  I  do  not 
thiuk  they  eat  much  animal  food. 

(r«  be  •onUawA.) 


Have  the  eonrage  to  provide  entertatnmenta 
for  your  friends,  within  your  means — not  ba- 
yooid. 
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NBAR  AND  TAR  Sl(}HTBt)NK88. 

■  XTotil  recently  "  near-eightedoeg*) "  and 
"long-eightedness "  have  been  explained  by 
ai<6umiDg  in  the  first  cane  that  in  conscqoence 
of  the  too  great  cooTcxity  of  the  oomea  and 
crystalline  leoii,  one  or  both,  the  focus  is  formed 
IB  front  of  the  retina,  while  in  the  gpcond  the 
rajs -of  livht  are  concentrated  behind  the  retina, 
because  the  convexity  of  the  parts  just  mentioned 
is  too  small.  The  correction  of  these  ioiperfec- 
tions  by  the  use  of  concave  glasses  in  the  first 
instance,  and  of  convex  ones  in  the  second, 
seemed  to  be  all  that  was  needed  to  show  that 
the  explanation  was  true.  It  certainly  had  (be 
nlerit  of  meeting  the  facts,  and  an  has  been  al- 
most universally  accepted  by  physiolopistB,  and 
has  found  its  way  into  every  text-book  touch- 
ing upon  the  optical  stmctnre  of  the  eye.  That 
these  conditions,  if  tbey  existed,  woald  produce 
the  effects  indicated,  no  one  will  doubt ;  but  it 
abould  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  alleged  con- 
ditions of  the  cornea  and  lens  were  never  satis- 
factorily shown  to  be  attendants  of  the  two  ab- 
normal states  of  the  eye  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. Recent  investigations  have  proved  that 
bdth  near  and  long  sightedness  may  be,  and  io 
most  cases  are,  the  result  of  wholly  other  causes. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  make  it  apparent  to 
any  one  that,  the  refracting  media  being  quite 
normal,  if,  in  consequence  of  the  axis  of  the  eye 
being  too  long,  the  retina  is  too  far  behind  the 
lens,  the  rays  will  meet  in  front  of  this,  and  thus 
Bbort-sightedness  will  of  necessity  follow.  The 
average  length  of  the  axis  of  the  eye  is  s  little 
less  than  an  fncb,  vie. :  24-25  millimetres,  or 
about  0-95  inch.  Donders  has  shown  that  in 
near-sighted  persons  it  exceeds  an  inch,  and 
vfj  amount  to  1-20  inch  and  even  more,  the 
ofher  diameters  being  unohanged.  In  this  oose 
the  ball  of  the  eye  becomes  more  or  less  oval 
or  egg-shaped,  and  when  turned  strongly  to- 
wards the  nose  will  fill  the  orbit  more  than 
nsual  at  the  outer  angle.  Concave  glasses  will, 
of  course,  be  required  to  disperse  the  light  saf- 
fiotently  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  re- 
tina. In  proof  that  too  great  ootivexity  of  the 
eomea  does  not  pn^duoe  near-eightedness,  may 
b6  nifed  the  fact  that  this  convexity  is  greatest 
in  childhood,  but,  as  Volkman  observed,  chil- 
dren are  rarely  near-sighted. 

In  regard  to  long-sightedness,  if  the  alleged 
otnae  of  it,  viz.,  the  flattening  of  the  cornea  and 
ofystalline  lens,  existed,  this  would  of  necessity 
form  the  focus,  other  things  being  the  same,  be- 
hind the  retina  ;  but  no  proof  was  ever  brought 
forward  that  this  flattening  actually  did  exist 
in  the  majority  of  oases.  In  ado)>ting  ibis  ex- 
planation, its  inconsistency  With  the  fact  that 
dderfy  persons  still  see  far  objects  distinctly, 
sMBis  to  have  bee*  overlooked  by  physiologista. 
The  penisteDce  of  thi*  faeulty  was  of  itself  nf* 
fieient  evideBee  to  make  it  probable  that-ao 


permaufnt  change  took  place  in  the  form  of  the 
lens,  since  this  would  itnpair  the  eye  for - 
seeing  objects  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  those 
near  at  hand.  Kramer  and  Helmhollc  have 
shown  that  the  aecnmmodation  of  the  eye  to  see- 
ing near  objects  depends  upon  a  temporary 
change  in  the  form  of  the  lens,  this  becoming 
more  and  more  convex  as  the  object  approaches 
the  nearest  pointof  distinct  vision.  This  is  proved 
by  watching  the  relative  position  of  the  three 
iojapres  of  a  candle  as  seen  reflected,  1st,  from 
the  front  of  the  cornea ;  2d,  from  the  foremost  or 
convex  surface  of  the  capsnle  of  the  lens;  and 
3d,  from  the  hindmost  or  concave  surface  of 
tbii  capstile.  The  ima^e  from  this  last  is  in- 
verted, and  that  from  the  front  of  the  capsule 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  three.  The  attention  of 
the  person' whose  eye  is  observed  being  directed 
to  a  distant  point,  if  it  be  suddenly  changed  to  a 
near  one,  in  the  samo  straight  line  with  the  first, 
so  that  no  motion  of  the  globe  of  the  eje  will 
be  necessary,  the  ceotral  image  will  change  its 
size,  becoming  smaller,  showing  that  the  refleo- 
tiog  iBurface  has  become  more  convex,  and  at 
the  «ame  time  will  change  its  place  to  one  side, 
showing  that  the  front  of  the  lens  has  moved 
forward.  The  first  and  third  images  undergo 
little  or  no  change.  It  is  the  loss  of  this  power 
of  changing  the  form  of  the  lens,  a  power  neces- 
sary to  the  distinct  vision  of  near  objects,  that 
chiefly  gives  rise  to  long-sightedness  in  persons 
growing  old.  The  inability  to  accommodate, 
according  to  Donders,  depends  upon  the  lens 
becoming  harder,  and  therefore  loss  compres- 
sive,  and  so  offering  greater  resistance  to  the 
ciliary  muscle,  the  chief  agent  in  producing  the 
compression  required. 

When  directed  to  distant  objects  the  aeeomo- 
dating  power  is  at  rest,  so  that  the  sense  of  ef- 
fort is  wholly  absent.  Most  persons  arc,  how- 
ever, con!:ciou8  of  a  distinct  effort,  and  those 
who  are  becoming  long-sighted,  painfully  so, 
when  the  eye  is  directed  to  a  near  object.  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  near-sighted  persons 
as  they  grow  old  acquire  the  power  of  seeing 
objects  at  ordinary  distances,  because  their  too 
convex  refracting  media  become  flattened  with 
advancing  age.  This  may  and  does  happen  to 
a  slight  degree  in  a  few,  but  not  in  the  majority 
of  ease*.  For  the  most  part,  near-sighted  per- 
sons as  they  grow  old  find  that  the  near  point 
of  distinct  vision  recedes,  whitb  the  far  point 
undergoes  but  little  change.  This  is  an  import- 
ant fact  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  flattening 
heretofore  so  generally  accepted,  and  is  fully 
explained  by  the  lose  of  the  power  of  aeoom- 
modation. — Nvttum. 


It  vi  eaAer  to  make  a  oomplete  moritee  whidi 
will  fully  satisfy  oonoeience,  than  a  half-saeii- 
fioe  which  falls  ahort  of  it. — SeUet  Memein  «/ 
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STRENGTH  OF  WILL  TO  DO  aiQHT. 

.  While  the  error  of  a  few  w  that  overstrength 
of  mere  will  which  we  call  obstiaacy  or  self- 
will,  the  error  of  the  Tagtmaltitude  ie/eebientit 
of  mil.  The  bodies  of  most  control  their  minds. 
Huw  many  eat  where  reaaoo  would  say  abstain, 
or  drink  that  which  sttials  away  the  aenscs  ! 
Bow  maoy  are  too  feeble  of  purpose  to  lay  aside 
ao  interesting  book  or  pursuit  it  the  hour  when 
it  infringes  on  other  duties  '.  what  hours  most 
^  waste  in  profitless  reading !  Indeed,  there  is 
a  fascination  and  tyranny  about  the  present,  no 
matter  what — company,  passion  or  pleasure — 
feelings  that  we  are  all  ashamed  of  afterwards. 
The  ancient  moralists  felt  this  as  much  as  we 
do.  Seoeca  says,  in  language  quite  as  strong 
as  that  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  sees  the  right  and 
admires  it,  and  the  wrong  and  hates,  while  yet 
be  practices  it.  Many  persons  seem  to  think 
it  enough  to  admit  all  this  without  attempting 
to  overcome  it.  In  fact,  to  bo  weak  of  will, 
amiable  and  easily  turned,  they  think  a  sort  of 
Christian  virtae.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
radical  of  vices.  For  all  character  is  determined 
b(  the  will,  which  is  therefore  essential  to  all 
rirtue.  The  glory  of  every  human  being  is  to 
have  a  strong  will,  which  need  not  be  self-willed, 
but  bowed  ever  reverently  to  trnth  and  justice 
and  eternal  law,  and  the  Supreme  Lawgiver. 
Bat  there  must  be  a  vital  strength  of  ^ill  to 
efaooso  the  right. 

How  lo  obtain  this  is  the  qaestion.  One  elae 
is  the  observation  that  onr  strength  is  not  the 
came  on  all  subjects  nor  in  all  oircnmstiinoes 
snd  associations.  Weakness  or  strength  of  bodi- 
ly health  has  much  to  do  with  this.  Exercise 
and  repose  affect  it.  An  overtasked  nervons 
system  will  often  be  weak  and  irresolute,  when 
half  an  hour's  vigorous  exercise  or  a  sharp  walk 
in  the  open  air  will  renew  it.  The  hour  of  the 
day  will  have  mnoh  influence.  On  first  rising 
in  the  morning  the  resolntioii  is  clear,  compre- 
hensive and  strong,  while  at  night  it  is  often 
feeble.  Hence  the  most  sncceysful  men  gener- 
ally plan  otit  the  day  early,  and  make  their 
mark  while  the  will  is  vigorous  and  undistraoted. 
Sleep  often  restores  this  faculty.  Habit  has  still 
mwe  to  do  with  it.  Every  success  makes  a 
futare  one  in  the  same  matter  more  easy  and 
k  natnral,  while  every  instance  of  being  subdued 
by  circumstances  makes  every  similar  tempta- 
tion proportiopably  powerful.  Association  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  In  the  company  of  those 
we  respect  we  are  easily  led. 

He,  iherefore,  who  would  rule  his  own  spirit, 
and  be  strong,  must  attend  to  these  conditions. 
Habits  that  secure  the  most  perfect  health  are 
henoe  most  favorable  to  virtue.  Sound  sleep, 
vigonins  exercise,  proper  food,  fresh  air,  thus  be- 
eome  Christian  duties,  to  be  secured  at  almost 
any  eost.  The  formation  of  habit*  sueh  as  •hall 
seeon  Uw  vietorj  to  all  good  nhoiset,  »nd  th« 


defeat  nf  evil  allurements,  will  often  render  the 
rest  of  the  struggle  ea^y,  or  the  resolute  choice 
of  suitable  company,  and  the  rejection  of  that 
known  to  be  enslaving,  niay  settle  the  whole 
question. 

But  there  is  one  habit  which,  more  than  any 
other,  before  the  business  and  oonfasion  of  the 
day  be  entered  on.  Will  strengthen  the  wisdom 
and  the  tcill — i.  «.,  the  practice  of  forecasting 
the  whole  difficulties,  dangers  and  plan  of  the 
day  devoutly  in  communion  with  the  heavenly 
Father.     They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength.     As  the  moulting  bird  . 
recovers  youth   and   renewed  energy  from   the 
process,  so  has  man  in  all  aj^es  been  found  to  do 
from  real  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits. 
The  power  of  vigorous  viiU  is  thus  most  eflfec- 
tually   increased.      Dean   Trench   has   thrown 
this  thought  into  a  most  beautiful  little  poem, 
lately    much   quoted,  though   given   more   at 
length  in  the  IJymns  of  the  Ages : 
Lord,  what  a  cbnnge  within  ns  one  short  bonr 
Spent  In  thy  presenre  can  avail  to  malce  I 
What  heavy  hardens  from  oar  bosoms  take  I 
What  pnrrhed  grounds  refresh  us  wiib  a  shower  t 
We  tcoerl,  and  all  arOQnd  as  seems  tn  lower; 
We  rise,  and  all  tl^e  distant  and  the  near 
Stand  forth  in  ennny  onlline,  brave  and  clear; — 
Wi"  kneel,  how  weak  I  we  rise,  how  fall  of  powtrl 
Why,  therefore,  shnald  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong, 
Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong — 
That  WB  *re  ever,  ever  borne  with  care — 

That  we  shoul  1  ever  weak  or  heartless  be. 
Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer. 
And  joy  and  atrvngth  and  courage  are  with  Thee  T 

*m    

THE  BIRD  TEACHER.* 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Australian  gold- 
fever  was  hot  ia  the  veins  of  thousands,  and 
fleets  of  ships  were  conveying  them  to  that  far- 
off  uncultivated  world,  a  poor  old  woman  landed 
with  the  great  multitude  of  rough  and  reckless 
men,  who  were  fired  to  almost  frenzy  by  dreams 
of  ponderous  nuggets  and  golden  fortunes. 
For  these  they  left  behind  them  all  the  enjoy- 
ments, endearments,  all  the  softening  sanctities 
and  surroundings  of  home  and  social  life.  For 
these  they  left  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and 
daughters.  There  they  were,  thinly  tented  id 
the  rain  and  the  dew  and  the  mist,  a  busy, 
boisterous,  womanlesa  camp  of  diggers  and 
grubbers,  roughing  and  tumbling  it  in  the 
sersmble  for  gold  mites,  with  no  quiet  Sab- 
bath-breaks, nor  Sabbath-songs,  nor  Sabbath- 
bell  to  nieasure  off  and  sweeten  %  season  of 
rest. 

Well,  the  poor  widow,  who  had  her  cabin 
within  a  few  miles  of  "  the  diggings,"  brought 
with  her  but  fewcomforis  from  the  old  homeland 
— a  few  simple  articles  of  furniture,  the  Bible 
and  psalm  book  of  her  youth,  and  a  lark  to  sing 
to  her  solitude  the  songs  that  had  cheered  her 
OD  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  And  the  little 
(hiag  did  it  with  nil  the  fervor  of  its  fint  i 
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la  ber  cottage- window  it  sang  to  her  hour  bj 
hoar  at  her  labor,  with  a  yoice  never  heard  be- 
fore OD  that  wild  coDtinent.  The  strange  birds 
of  the  land  came  circling  aroand  in  their  gor- 
geous plumage  to  hear  it.  Even  four  footed  ani- 
mals, with  grim  coaotenance,  paused  to  hear  it. 
Then,  one  by  one,  came  other  listeners.  Thej 
oame  reverently ;  and  their  voices  softened  into 
silence  as  they  listened.  Hard-visaged  men, 
bare  breasted  and  unsbaven,  eame  and  stood 
gentle  as  ^irls;  and  tears  oame  out  upon  many 
a  tanned  and  sun- blistered  cheek,  as  the  little 
bird  warbled  forth  the  silvery  treble  of  its  song 
about  the  green  hedges,  the  meadow-streams, 
and  the  cottage-homes  of  the  fatherland.  And 
they  oame  near  unto  the  lone  widow  with  peb- 
bles of  gold  in  their  hard  and  horny  hands,  and 
asked  her  to  sell  them  the  bird,  that  it  might 
aiog  to  them  while  (hey  were  bending  to  the 
pick  and  the  spade.     She  was  poor;  and  the 

f;oId  was  heavy ;  yet  she  oould  not  sell  the  warb- 
iog  joy  of  her  life;  but  she  told  them  that  they 
might  come  whenever  they  would  to  hear  it 
9ing.  So,  on  Saodajs,  having  no  other  preacher, 
nor  teaoher,  nor  sanctuary-privilege,  they  oame 
down  in  large  companies  from  their  gold-pits, 
and  listened  to  the  devotional  (?)  hymns  of  the 
lark,  and  became  better  and  happier  men  for  its 
noaio. — Mihu  Burrilt. 


Have  the  oonrage  to  prefer  comfort  and  pro- 
priety to  fashion,  in  all  things. 

Vor  rrieDdi'  IntelllgeiMcr. 
The  eighty  d«>IIars  credited  to  B.  W.  Koore  for 

Wew  Orleans  Home  should  have  been  coIlecUoDt  a« 

follows  : 

Dr.  Thomag  Moore _m...    $20.00 

A  Friend. » ., 25.00 

Mary  Wright _.       15.00 

Thos.  B.  and  Lydia  Longatrcib 10.00 

Jonathan  RiKeohoaae 5  00 

Elisabeth  Bacon 6.00 


4th  mo.  lit.  1667. 


$80.00 
HniST.  M,  LAiiia,  Trtantrtr. 


The  Treasurer  of  Frienda'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmea  has  received  since 
laat  report : — 

From  City  contribtitinn» $141.00 

"      Women  Friends  of  Sad»bary,  Pa.>.  7.00 

"      Frienda  of  Warminster '. IT.OO 

"      Obange,  OiDcinoati '. .88 

"      Sarah   W.  Duugliton,  Lamberton, 

N.  J 6.00 

"      Rachel  Haines,  Fallston,  Md 10.00 


1180.88 
HcRBT  U.  Lil50,  Treatwer. 
PhOa.  4.h  mo.  «th,  1867.  Mo.  30  M.  Third  St. 

urn   » 

ITEMS. 

AmOBgr  the  bills  juat  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
PennfjlVHDin  is  one  incorporating  a  society  for  "  the 
preveiitien  of  craelty  to  animals."  Similar  (ocieties 
have  been  inatitated  in  naay  places,  and  their  object 


must  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  resldrnta  of  larft 
eitie>,  where  tbe  aad  spectacle  of  ovrrdrtven  aoi 
woro-ont  animals  of  draught  is  of  too  freqoeut  o«> 
currence. 

Tea  RnssiAs-AiiBaioAN  Tblbobapr. — Tbe  West- 
ern ITnioD  Telegraph  Oompany  has  abiindoned  thi 
Russian -American  telegraph  project,  aft-r  expend- 
ing, as  they  all>'ge,  three  millions  of  dollars  in  ex- 
plora'.iona,  in  tbe  purchase  of  materials,  Hnd  in  ex- 
tending thrir  lines  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  capital  of  British  Columbia.  Tbe  rea- 
eouB  asaigned,  in  a  formal  communiratlon  to  ths 
Secretary  of  S'ate,  for  this  step,  are,  that  tbagaceeas 
of  the  Atlantic  Cable  destroys  the  hopes  of  reaping  ^ 
a  commercial  profit  from  the  new  line  »s  a  means  of 
communication  with  Europe,  irbile  the  ezpectatioi 
that  evnnecting  links  would  be  ealabliabed,  to  ex- 
tend southward  from  Nortbeaatern  Asia  into  Cbiaa, 
India,  and  Japan,  has  proved  dtluaive.  Tbe  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  reply,  regreta  ihia  decision,  withoat 
qneationing  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  (he  com-  * 
pany,  and  aaya  he  do?s  "  not  believe  that  tbe  Uni- 
ted Sta'es  and  Rnsaia  have  given  tbcir  faith  t« 
each  other,  and  to  the  world,  for  the  prosecution  of 
that  gr*at  enterprise  in  vain." — PkUadtlphia  Prui. 

The  American  department  at  tbe  Paris  Ezpoaitios 
ia  reported  to  be  less  complete  in  eondii  ion  than  the 
department  of  any  other  country;  but  this  is  a  nat< 
ural  and  almost  inevitable  cooseqaence,  when  we 
coaaider  that  the  European  exhitiitors  sent  their 
goods  to  Paris  with  lesa  trouble  than  many  Ameri- 
cans were  subjected  to  in  forwarding  their  packages 
to  tbe  point  of  departure  from  our  conntry. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fond 
determined  upon  •  general  plan,  in  session  at  New 
York,  3d  rao.  2Sth.  It  was  resolved  that  tbe  promo- 
tion of  Primary  or  Common  School  Education  should 
be  the  leadtog  objeot,  and  that  in  aid  of  it  normal 
schools  should  be  established  in  the  Southern  and 
Soutb-Western  Slates.  Dr.  Sears  was  chosen  tbi 
Qeneral  Agent,  and  intrnsted  with  the  whole  charge 
of  executing  the  plan,  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe 
Trustees.  Oeorga  Peabody  sent  a  letter  to  tbe  Board, 
in  which  he  says  that  in  making  this  nr>ble  gift  be 
designed  to  {Eire  absolute  power  to  the  Trustees  in 
regard  to  itsdiotribution.  An  Executive  Committee 
of  five  gentlemen  waa  appointed,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  fund  will  be  speedily  begun. 
;  Appleton  k  Co.,  book  pBbliabers,of  that  city,  have 
magnanimously  donated  100,000  volumes  of  school- 
books  in  H-id  of  the  liberality. 

A  Republican  State  Convention  has  been  held  In 
Konh  Carolina,  in  which  100  whites  and  fifty  colored 
delegates,  rrpresentiag  fifty-six  counties,  were  aasem- 
bled.     The  resolutions  aiopled  were  "rddieal." 

An  As)Ium  for  Orphans,  white  and  colored,  has 
been  catabliehad  la  Charleston,  S.  C,  noder  tbe  man- 
agement of  prominent  citizens  oF  New  York.  It  is 
called  the  Col.  Shaw  Orphan  Home,  and  it  is  ready 
to  receive  the  fatherless  and  motherless — without 
distinction  of  color.  Gilbeit  Pillsbury  (nrother  of 
Parker)  is  the  Superintendent,  and  his  wife,  the  mat* 
roB,  is  Mid  to  be  one  of  the  ableat  teachers  in  all  the 
South ;  ani(  it  is  diffio;ttlt  to  see  how  the  orphans  of 
South  Carolina. could  be  better. provided  for,  cither 
physically  or  intellectually. 

There  is  a  prospect  .that  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
present  year  will  b<>  much  larger  than  thot  of  1866, 
and  not  much  below  the  ax'eragc  crop  raised 
previous  to  the  war.  Thousands  of  pfanters  in  the 
South  have  already  discovered  that  slavery  was  a 
curse  to  the  master  as  well  as  to  tbe  bondman,  and 
that  freedom  promotes  prospcriljr  as  well  as  justice. 
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BHHOR  COKLT,  AOBHT, 

At  PttbU«atton  Offloa,  Ko.  Ii4  Verth  SeTaath  Stimt, 

OiwB  from  «  A.M.  anUl  6  P.M. 
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axYUMT  or  THK  LIFE  AND  DiacouBssfl  or 

r.  V.  B0BERT80N. 
BT  BAMDBL  H.  JADSIIT. 
(Continued  from  page  83.) 

The  first  series  of  Bobertsoo's  publisbed  dis- 
eoarsea  oongists  of  those  delivered  at  Brighton, 
dariog  three  years,  oommencing  in  1849.  We 
kre  inrormed  io  the  Preface  that  "these  are 
not  notes  previoaslf  prepared,  nor  are  they  ser- 
mona  written  before  delivery.  They  are  sim- 
ply 'ReoollectioDs;'  sometimes  dictated  by  the 
preacher  himself  to  the  younger  members  of 
a  fftmily  in  which  he  was  interested,  at  their 
urgent  entreaty;  sometimes  written  out  by  him- 
self for  them  when  they  were  at  a  distance,  and 
unable  to  attend  his  miniatrjf." 

The  sixth  sermon  in  this  series  is  entitled, 
"The  shadow  and  the  substance  of  the  Sab- 
Itatb."  It  embraces  some  very  lucid  views  on 
a  attbject  that  now  claims  much  atteDtioo,  snd 
the  whole  of  it  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  The 
text  is,  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holiday,  or 
0/  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days :  which 
are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is 
of  Cbrist."    Col.  ii.  16, 17. 

He  observes  that  pecaliar  diflknlties  attend 
the  discusston  of  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath. 
"  If  we  take  the  strict  and  ultra  ground  of  Sab- 
batb  observance,  basing  it  on  the  ric;orous  re- 
quirements of  the  fourth  commandment,  we 
take  ground  which  is  not  true,  and  all  untruth, 
whether  it  be  an  over  statement  or  a  half-truth, 


recoils  upon  itself.  If  we  impose  on  men  a 
burden  which  cannot  be  borne,  and  demand  a 
strictness  which,  possible  in  theory,  is  impossi- 
ble in  practice,  men  recoil, — we  have  asked  too 
much,  and  they  give  us  nothing ;  the  result  is 
an  open,  wanton  and  sarcastic  desecration  of  the 
Day  of  Best." 

"If  we  say  the  Sabbath  is  shadow,  this  is 
only  half  the  truth.  The  apostle  adds,  <  the 
body  is  of  Christ.'  .  .  .  Hence,  a  very  natn- 
nral  and  simple  division  of  our  subject  sug- 
gests itself:  1.  The  transient  shadow  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  has  passed  away.  2.  The  per- 
manent substance,  which  cannot  pass. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  be  says : 

"  The  history  of  the  Sabbath  is  this : — It  was 
given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  partly  as  a 
sign  between  God  and  them,  marking  them  off 
from  ail  other  nations  by  its  observaace;  partly 
as  commemorative  of  their  deliverence  from 
Egypt.  And  the  reason  why  the  seventh  day 
was  fixed  on,  rather  than  the  sixth  or  eighth, 
was,  that  on  that  day  God  rested  from  his  la- 
bor. The  soul  of  man  was  to  form  itself  on 
the  model  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 

"  There  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament  a  single 
trace  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  before 
the  time  of  Moses."  "The  obseivance  of  one 
day  io  seven  is  therefore  purely  Jewish.  The 
Jewish  obligation  to  observe  it  rested  on  the  en- 
actment given  by  Moses.  The  Spirit  of  its  ob- 
servance, too,  is  Jewish  and  not  Christian. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  sp  it  of  Ja- 
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dutm  ud  ih»t  of  Chriat: 
Jsdaiim  u 


Tb«  fpirit  o/l  li«rB«B8  their  horaea,  stand  up  to  denonnce  the 
f,ri$tiuiitj  »/««nrice  on  some  ndlwty  by  which  the  poor  are 
pamMtiod.  To  aeparMe  thVaril  from  tka  f»od/ helped  to  health  and  enjoyment' 


iaoitr. 
eepantioB — that 


«u  the  aim  and  work  of  Jadaian  ;  to  aeter  one 
•attoB  fhm  all  other  aatione;  oertaio  meats 
flrom  other  meata;  eertain  days  from  other 
daya.  Sanetify  meana  to  set  apart.  The 
vary  eaaanoe  of  the  idea  of  Hebrew  holiness  lay 
in  sanetifieation  in  the  sense  of  separation. 

On  the  oootimiy,  Christianity  is  permeation  : 
it  premeataa  all  otU  with  good ;  it  aims  at  over- 
OOBUBg  OTil  by  ^ood ;  it  desires  to  transfuse 


rice  for  the  rich  is  a  necessity, — hired  serTice 
for  the  poor  is  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath !  It 
is  right  that  a  thonsand  shonld  toil  for  the  few 
in  private !  It  is  past  bearing,  in  a  GhrisUan 
country,  that  a  few  should  toil  lor  thousands  oa 
the  Sabbath-day  I 

There  is  only  this  alternative :  If  the  fourth 
commandment  be  binding  still,  that  clause  is 
unrepealed — "  no  manner  of  work ;"  and  so,  too, 


the  spirit  of  the  day  of  rest  into  all  other  days,  \  is  that  other  important  part,  the  sanotifioatioa 


and  to  spread  the  holiness  of  one  nation  over 
all  tha  world.  To  saturate  life  with  God,  and 
the  world  with  heaveD, — that  is  tha  genius  of 
Christianity. 

Accordingly  (he  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
was  entirely  in  the  Jewish  spirit.  No  fire  was  per- 
mitted tobemade,on  painof  death.  ^Exod.  zxxv. 
8.)  No  food  was  to  be  prepared,  (zvi.  6, 28.)  No 
buying  nor  selling.  (Nehem.  z.  81.)  So  rigor- 
ously was  all  this  carried  out,  that  a  man  gath- 
ing  sticks  was  arrainged  before  the  congrega- 
tion and  sentenced  to  death  by  Moses. 

This  is  Jewish,  typical,  shadowy : — it  is  all 
to  pass  away.  Much  already  has  passed;  even 
thoiie  who  Dolieve  pur  Lord's  day  to  be  the  de- 
scendent  of  the  Sabbath  admit  this.  The  day 
is  changed.  The  first  day  of  the  week  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  seventh.  The  computa- 
tion of  hours  is  altered.  The  Jews  reckoned 
from  sunset  to-  sunset;  modem  Christians 
reckon  from  midnight  to  midnight.  The  spirit 
of  its  observance,  too,  is  altered.  No  one  con- 
tends now  for  Jewish  atrictness  in  its  details." 


"  It  win  be  said,  however,  the  works  of  ne- 
cessity and  works  of  roeroy  are  excepted  by 
Ghrigt's  example. 

Tell  us,  then,  ye  who  are  servants  of  the  let- 
ter, and  yet  do  not  scruple  to  use  a  carriage  to 
convey  you  to  some  ohnroh  where  a  favorite 
minister  is  heard,  is  that  a  spiritual  necessity, 
or  a  spiritual  luxury?  Part  of  the  Sunday 
meal  of  all  of  you  is  tha  result  of  a  serva.it^ 
work.  Tell  ns,  then,  ye  aocnrate  logicians,  who 
■ay  that  nothing  escapes  the  rigor  of  the  pro- 
hibition, which  is  not  neecssary  or  merciful, 
is  a  hot  repast  a  work  of  necessity,  or  a  work  of 
mercy?  Ohl  it  rouses  in  every  true  soul  a 
4eep  and  earnest  indignation  to  hear  men  who 
drive  their  cattle  to  church  on  Sundays,  because 
they  are  too  emasculated  to  trudge  through 
oold  and  rain  on  foot,  invoke  the  severity  of  an 
insulted  Law  of  the  Decalogue  on  those  who 
provide  facilities  of  movement  for  such  as  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  a  carriage.  What, 
think  you,  would  He  who  blighted  the  Phari- 
aees  with  such  burning  words  have  said,  had 
He  been  present  by,  while  men  whose  servants 
Olean  their  hoosea,  and  prepare  their  meals,  and 


of  the  seventh  day,  and  not  the  first.  If  the 
fourth  commandment  be  not  binding  in  these 
points,  then  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  broad 
oompreheasive  ground  taken  by  the  apostle. 
The  whole  Sab^th  is  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come.  In  oonsistaney,  either  hold  that  none  of 
the  formal  part  is  abrogated,  or  else  all.  The 
whole  of  toe  letter  of  the  oomBMndmant  is 
moral,  or  else  none. 

2.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Sabbath,  a  snb- 
atanoe,  a  permanent  something, — "  a  body" 
which  cannot  pass  away. 

"  The  body  IS  of  Christ;"  the  spirit  of  Christ 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  To  have  the  spirit 
of  Christ  is  to  have  falfilled  the  law.  Let  us 
hear  the  mind  of  Christ  on  this  matter. 

"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath  1  In  that  principle  rightly  nn- 
deistood  lies  the  olne  for  nnravelling  the  whole 
matter.  The  religionists  of  that  day  maintained 
that  the  necessities  of  man's  nature  must  give 
way  to  the  rigor  of  the  enactment;  He  taught 
that  the  enactment  must  yield  to  man's  necessi- 
ties." 

"  Moses  prescribed  the  Sabbath  to  a  nation 
spiritually  diseased.  He  gave  the  regimen  of 
rest  to  men  who  did  not  feel  the  need  of  spirit- 
ual rest.  He  fenced  round  his  rule  with  pre- 
cise regulations  of  detail— one  day  in  seven,  no 
work,  no  fire,  no  traffic.  On  what  does  the  ob- 
ligation to  obey  it  rest  ?'  On  the  authority  of 
the  rule,  or  on  the  necessities  of  that  nature 
for  which  the  rule  was  divinely  adapted  f  Was 
man  made  for  the  Sabbath  to  obey  it  as  a  slave  ? 
Or  was  the  Sabbath  made  for  man  1  And  when 
spiritual  health  has  been  restored,  the  Law  reg- 
ulating the  details  of  rest  may  become  obsolete, 
but  the  nature  which  demands  rest  can  never 
be  reversed." 

**  If  the  Sabbath  rest  on  the  needs  of  human 
nature,  and  we  accept  his  decision  that  tha  Sab- 
bath was  m^e  for  man,  then  yon  have  an 
eternal  ground  to  rest  on,  from  which  yon  can- 
not be  shaken.  A  son  of  man  may  be  lord  of 
the  Sabbath  day,  but  he  is  not  lord  of  his  own 
nature.  He  cannot  make  one  hair  white  or 
black.  You  may  abrogate  the  formal  rulo,  bat 
yon  cannot  abrogate  the  needs  of  year  own 
sonl.    Eternal  as  the  constitution  of  the  sonl  of 
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man,  is  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  day 
of  rest.  Farther,  still,  oo  this  ground  alone  can 
joa  find  an  impregnable  defence  of  the  pro- 
portio»,  one  day  in  seren.  On  the  other 
ground  it  is  unsafe.  Having  altered  the  serentb 
to  the  first,  I  know  not  why  one  in  seven  might 
■o(  be  altered  to  one  in  ten.  The  thing,  how- 
ever, has  be«B  tried ;  and  by  the  necessities  of 
hnman  nature,  the  ohaoge  has  been  found  per- 
nieioos.  One  day  in  ten,  preaoribed  by  revo- 
lutionary Franee,  was  aotuslly  pronoiuoed  by 
physiologists  insuffioient.  So  that  we  begin  to 
find  that  in  a  deeper  sense  than  we  at  first  sus- 

E toted,  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 
ven  in  the  contrivanoe  of  one  day  in  seven,  it 
was  arranged  by  unerring  wisdom.  Just  be- 
eause  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
because  man  was  ordained  to  keep  the  Sabbath- 
day,  yon  cannot  tamper  even  with  the  iota,  one 
day  in  seven." 

"  The  rest  needed  by  man  is  twofold.  Physi- 
cal repose  of  the  body, — a  need  which  he 
shares  with  the  animal,  through  the  lower  na- 
ture which  he  shares  in  common  with  them. 
'Thou  shalt  do  no  work,  nor  thy  cattle," — so 
far,  man's  Sabbath  need  places  him  only  on  a 
level  with  the  ox  and  with  the  ass. 
But  besides  this,  the  rest  demanded  is  a  re- 
.  pose  of  spirit.  Between  these  two  kinds  of  rest 
there  is  a  very  important  diffurence.  Bodily  re- 
pose is  simply  inaction :  the^  rest  of  the  soul  is 
exercise,  not  torpor.  To  do  nothing  is  physi- 
cal rest:  to  be  engaged  in  full  activity  u  the 
rest  of  the  soul. 

la  that  hour,  which  of  all  the  twenty-four  is 
most  emblematic  of  heaven,  and  soggeetive  of 
repose,  the  eventide,  in  which  instinctively 
Isaao  went  into  the  fields  to  meditate, — when 
the  work  of  the  day  is  done,  when  the  mind  has 
eeased  its  tension,  when  the  passions  are  lulled 
to  rest,  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  the  spell  of 
the  quiet  star-lit  sky, — it  is  then,  amid  the  si- 
lence and  the-  lull  of  all  the  lower  parts  of  our 
nature,  that  the  soul  comes  fortn  to  do  its 
work.  Then  the  peculiar  strange  work  of  the 
soul,  which  the  intellect  cannot  do-— meditation 
— begins.  Awe,  and  worship,  and  wonder,  are 
in  full  exercise ;  and  Love  begins  then  in  its 
purest  form  of  mystic  adoration,  and  pervasive 
Mid  undefined  tenderness — separate  from  all 
that  is  coarse  and  earthly — swelling  as  if  it 
would  embrace  the  All  in  its  desire  to  bless,  and 
lose  itself  in  the  sea  of  the  Love  of  Ood.  This 
is  the  Rest  of  the  soul — the  exereite  and  play  of 
nil  the  nobler  powers."  •    •    • 

"  The  apostle  urges  charity :  "  One  man  es- 
t«emeth  one  day  above  another ;  another  man 
Mteemeth  every  day  ali(e."  .  .  .  "  Ele  that 
tegardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;. 
•nd  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord 
be  reg^doth  it  not."  Carry  out  that  spirit. 
In  Uie  detail  of  this  question  there  is  aboadant 


difficulty.  It  is  a  question  of  degree.  Some 
work  must  be  done  on  the  Sabbath-day;  some 
must  sacrifice  their  rest  to  the  rest  of  others ; 
for  all  human  life  is  sacrifice,  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary. Again,  that  which  u  rest  to  one 
man  is  not  rest  to  another.  To  require  the  il- 
literate man  to  read  his  Bible  for  some  hours, 
would  impose  a  toil  to  him,  though  it  might  be 
a  relaxation  -to  you.  To  the  laboring  man  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  day  must  be  given  to 
the  recreation  of  his  physical  nature  than  is 
necessary  to  the  man  of  leisure,  to  whom 
the  spiritual  observance  of  the  day  is  easy 
and  seems  all.  Let  us  learn  large  charitable 
considerateneas.  Let  not  the  poor  man  sneer 
at  his  richer  neighbor  if,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
Christian  liberty,  he  uses  bis  horses  to  convey 
him  to  church,  and  not  to  the  mere  drive  of 
pleasure ;  but  then,  in  fairness,  let  not  the  rich 
man  be  shocked  and  scandalized  if  the  over- 
wearied shopkeeper  and  artizaa  breathe  the  fresh 
air  of  heaven  with  their  families  in  the  country. 
"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man."  Be  gener- 
ous, consistent,  large-minded.  A  man  may 
hold  stiff,  precise,  Jewish  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  do  not  stigmatise  that  man  as  a  form- 
alist. Another  may  hold  large  Paul-like 
views  of  the  abrogation  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment, and  yet  he  may  be  sincerely  and  zeal- 
ously anxious  for  the  hallowing  of  the  day  in 
bis  household  and  through  his  country.  Do  not 
call  that  man  a  Sabbath-breaker.  Bemember 
the  Pharisees  called  the  Son  of  God  a  Sabbath^ 
breaker.  They  kept  the  law  of  the  Sabbath ; 
they  broke  the  law  of  love.  Which  was  the 
worse  to  break  f  which  was  the  higher  law  to- 
keep?  Take  care  lest  in  the  seal  which  seems- 
to  you  to  be  for  Christ,  ye  be  found  indulging: 
their  spirit,  and  not  His." 

(To  be  ogntlnnBd.) 

We  should  feel  sorrow,  but  not  sink  under 
its  impression.  The  heart  of  a  wise  man  should: 
resemble  a  mirror,  which  reflects  every  object: 
without  being  sullied  by  any. 

SKIiXCXIONB    nOM    THl^    WBITINOS    OV    JOH» 

BABOLAT. 

(Oootlmud  fi-om  ptge  St.) 

To . 

10(&  of  Third  month,  1886.— Thy  last  called! 
forth  many  a  fervent  aspiration  for  our  mutndl 
preservation,  support  and  advancement  AhT 
we  must  cleave  to  our  only  sure  refuge,  our 
stronghold,  our  very  present  helper,— and  then 
all  will  be  well ;  and  we  shall  be  oonduotedi 
through  all  our  exercises  and  strait  places,  re- 
ceiving  the  end  of  our  faith.  01  it  is  sweet 
to  be  permitted  in  travelling  along  this  weary^ 
land,  to  give  and  receive  a  greeting  in  spirit,— r 
to  be  refreshed  together  as  before  the  Lord, 
and  to  be  made  to  feel  that  we  are  memben- 
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one  of  another; — that  we  are  not  withont  com- 
panions in  warfare  and  suffering;  and  cheered 
vp  by  the  countenance  of  a  friend,  by  even 
a  few  lines,  or  by  a  hearty  extension  of  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  It  reminds  me  nf  Da- 
vid, and  of  his  friend  Jonathan,  who  "  strength- 
ened his  hand  in  God ;"  and  we  may  instruct- 
ively, and  without  presumption,  refer  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  individuals,  with  some  de- 
■gree  of  application  to  our  own  case.  O !  the 
trials  and  strait  places,  in  which  some  of  us  are 
placed  in  the  present  day : — and  how  clear  does 
it  appear,  that  if  we  flinch  not,  but  are  faithful 
to  all  that  the  Lord  requires  of  us,  to  be,  to  do, 
and  to  suffer,  for  his  cause  and  people,  we  shall 
be  made  instruments,  in  our  measure,  to  carry 
forward  his  good  work,  to  stand  in  the  breach, 
and  to  be  (whatever  we  may  think  of  ourselves) 
as  saviours  on  mount  Zion,  to  judge  the  mount 
of  Esau,  yea,  to  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate. 
The  Lord  will  assuredly,  in  his  own  time  and 
way,  send  deliverance  to  his  little  ones ;  for  the 
Lamb  and  his  followers  must  have  dominion 
and  victory.  Those  who  are  engaged  on  the 
Lord's  side,  and  bound  to  stand  by  and  uphold 
his  pure  cause,  cannot  escape  the  peculiar  no- 
tice of  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  Captain  of  sal- 
vation ;  who  will  not  fail  to  promote,  to  honor, 
to  make  use  of,  and  tp  dignify,  His  true-hearted, 
firm-handed  soldiers.  So  look  ye  to  it, — and 
O !  my  soul,  look  thou  to  it, — that  we  lose  not 
any  portion  of  that  weight  of  glory,  which  the 
Lord  designs  for  us, — any  portion  of  that  line 
of  usefulness,  or  of  fbffering,  which  would  de- 
volve upon  us.  Let  ns  not  plead  any  excuses, 
whether  it  be  trade,  family,  our  own  meanness 
or  insignificance ;  nor  yet  like  one  of  old,  say 
to  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  "  If  thou  wilt  go 
with  me,  t?ien  I  will  go,"  &o. — lest  it  be  said, 
"  the  journey,"  or  the  proceeding,  "  shall  not 
be  for  thine  honor."  0 !  fur  an  unreserved  sac- 
rifice, and  a  going  on  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  made  perfect  in  weakness;  and 
also,  a  standing  still  in  the  true  faith,  to  see 
and  to  wait  for  his  salvation  revealed,  and  his 
arm  made  bare  for  our  help. 

I  may  assure  thee,  my  dear  friend,  that  thy 
exercises  and  self-humiliating  baptisms  are  only 
such  88  are  common  to  us  all,  and  no  more  than 
needful  for  the  best  of  us, — to  drive  us  home 
to  the  preserving  power,  to  lay  us  low  and  keep 
ns  there';  and  are  rather  marks,  how  tenderly 
and  closely  our  holy  Head  and  High  Priest,  our 
keeper  and  shade  upon  the  right  hand,  hedges 
QS^ about,  as  Satan  said  was  Job's  favored  lot; 
not  leaving  us  to  ourselves,  as  we  are  ready  to 
suppose ;  but  constantly  interposing  with  his 
fatherly  chastenings  and  stripes ; — because  he 
loves  ns,  and  hath  a  purpose  of  his  own  glory 
in  our  dose  proving  and  refining,  as  his  choice 

jewels  and  gold  of  Ophir.     Dear ,  believe 

It  is  even  bo,  in  all  thy  overturnings  and  toss- 


*  ings.  Ah !  would  he  have  received  a  burnt- 
offering  at  our  hands,  and  would  be  have  shown 
08  all  these  things  if  He  were  displeased  and 
ready  to  reject  us  ?  as  Manoah's  wife  pleaded. 
Yea,  though  He  slay  thee,  trust  in  Him ;  humble 
thyself  low  before  him,  and  in  due  season  all 
will  work  together  for  thy  exceeding  good, — for 
thy  great  enlargement  in  the  things  of  God. 
Therefore,  be  patient  unto  the  coming,  and 
throagh  all  the  dispensations,  of  thy  wonderful 
Counsellor.  I  believe  the  little  ones  have  no 
cause  unduly  to  fear,  Or  to'  let  in  discouragement 
and  doubts.  However,  though  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  be  trampled  upon  and  broken  to 
pieces,  yet  the  blessed  Truth  will  outlive  it  all. 


To  J.  B- 


-,  Cornwall, 


8toks  Newiitotoh,  29th  of  Tliird  month,  1836. 

ify  Beloved  Friend; — It  is  a  blessed  privi- 
lege to  be  given  to  drink  into  one  Spirit,  and 
to  be  renewedly  baptized  together;  so  that, 
whatever  apparent  occasions  of  interruption 
come  between,  or  clouds  of  temptation,  floods  of 
affliction,  mountains  of  opposition,  wild  wastes 
and  howling  wildernesses, — we  know  that  the 
Lord  is  over  all ; — we  know  in  whom  we  have 
believed; — we  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  lovetbe  brethren ;  and 
we  know  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  we 
have  committed  unto  Him.  Although  since  then 
wrote  I  have  had  jpy  portion  of  trial  in  many 
respeete,  more  than  my  allotment  seemed  to 
bring  with  it;  in  looking  back,  however, 
although  my  tears  have  at  limes  been  as  it  were 
my  meat  day  and  night,  yet  the  Lord  hath  not 
been  wanting  to  command  his  loving-kindness 
in  the  day  time,  and  in  the  night  season  too; 
His  song  has  been  with  me,  and  my  prayer  has 
been  to  the  God  of  my  life.  I  am  even  ready 
to  think,  that  it  is  through  the  prayers  of  many, 
more  fit  to  plead  prevailingly  than  mysclf^'Hbat 
I  am  now  in  the  land  of  the  living,  bodily  and 
spiritually  too ; — and  as  earnest  and  as  willing  at 
least,  if  not  as  able  as  ever  I  was,  to  wield 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare,  in  a  cause  deat  to 
me  as  life  itself,  because  crowned  with  immop- 
tality  and  blessedness.  I  cannot  say,  "  I  shall 
not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the 
Lord;" — but  I  can  say,  "while  I  live,  will  I 
praise  the  Lord;  I  will  sing  unto  my  God, 
while  I  have  my  being." 

My  general  health  is  wonderfully  upheld,  and 
I  have  no  suffering  in  my  knee,  apparently 
nothing  but  debility  from  disostf  and  disease; 
yet  this  I  am«ontinually  sensible  of,  that  my 
times  are  in  His  hand,  and  He  who  has 
laid  low,  can  do  as  it  seems  good  in  Hia 
sight,  even  "  raise  up  and  confirm  the  feeble 
knees."  0!  what  encouragement  to  present 
and  commit  ourselves  to  Him  under  every  dis- 
pensation, and  thus  to  be  allowed  to  feel,  that 
whether  we  live  or  die,   we  are  the  Lord's. 
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Under  preoioas  feelintts  like  these,,  when  unable 
to  attend  meetings,  I  have  longed  to  be  pre- 
served, but  as  one  of  the  wrestling  seed  of 
worm  Jacob ;  who,  when  ha  bad  rested  on  the 
pillow  of  atone,  did  not  forget  to  place  it  up  as 
a  pillar  and  a  testimony  to  the  Lord,  who  ap- 

E eared  anto  him,  and  spake  comfortably  to 
im ; — even  that  He  was  with  him,  and  would 
keep  him  in  all  places  whiiher  he  went;  and 
would  not  leave  him,  but  would  fulfil  all  He 
had  spoken  to  him.  But  what  shall  I  say, 
"Thouf^h  bonds  and  afflictions"  abide;  yet 
throagh  all,  some  of  us  are  enoooraged  beyond 
ezpectatioD,  and  are  obliged  to  hope  against 
hope.  "  I  will  loare  in  the  midst  of  thee  an 
afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  they  shall  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  :" — "  a  deceitful  tongue 
shall  not  be  found  in  their  mouth ;  for  they 
shall  feed  and  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid."  "It  is  enough  for  the  servant 
to  be  as  his  master :" — where  I  am,  there  shall 
also  my  servant  be,"  whether  in  tribulation  or 
otherwise.  It  is  a  fine  lessoji  to  learn,  ia  what- 
soever state  we  are  pormiited  to  be,  therewith 
to  be  content, — everywhere  and  in  all  things  to 
be  instructed. 

The  only  time  of  late  that  I  have  been  out 
to  meeting,  was  last  First-day  week,  when  I  had  a 
sweet  time ;  my  mind  was  clothed  with  grateful 
and  humbling  feelings,  to  which  I  had  to  give 
utterance; — "0  how  great  is  thy  goodness," 
&c.  There  may  be,  thou  knowest,  a  great 
door  and  an  effectual  one  opened,  where  there 
■re  many  adversaries.  I  am  privileged  with 
many  visits  from  Friends,  visitors  or  siraiigers, 
and  sometimes  have  to  speak  very  plainly  to 
them  on  onr  duty  in  these  times,  which  I  be- 
lieve is,  to  be  honest,  firm,  and  unoonipromising. 
I  have  nearly  exhausted  my  paper,  and  a 
person  would  hardly  know  from  it  that  I  had  so 
many  near  and  dear  to  me  in  your  county ;  yet 
they  know  it,  whether  they  see  these  lines  or 
Bot,  and  whether  I  expressly  address  them  or 
not :  we  are  as  living  epistles  to  one  another, 
vhile  and  so  long  as  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit  is  impressed  upon  our  hearts.  Ah !  I 
caanot  easily  forget  how  my  poor,  dull  heart, 
was  made  to  yearn  towards  your  dear  family, 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Parents  peculiarly  have  to  plow  and  sow 
with  tears,  often  feeling  their  own  infirmities, 
and  how  little  ihey  can  do:  but  the  Lord  often 
interferes  fur  their  help;  and  perhaps,  when. 
ihejr  are  laid  in  the  dust,  brings  about  and  ful- 
fils all  their  petitions,  even  to  the  letter.  My 
love  to  the  Friends,  and  to  the  ^or  of  the  floek, 
who  waif  upon  tbe.  Lord  for  mercy ;  grace  and 
peaoe  be  renewed  unto  them  at  all  times. 
Farewell :  thy  affeotionate  .friend, 

J.B. 

To .  : 

22J  qf  Mj/hlh    month,   18i36.^Tby  la^t 


seemed  to  convey  a  low  aooount.  "  Behold  we 
count  them  happy  that  .endure;" — the  spirit  of 
glory  and  of  consolation  is  specially  provided 
for  these  :  and  however  bitter  the  chastening 
may  be  at  the  Ume,  yet  afterward  it  cannot  but 
yield  peaceable  and  bleosed  fruits,  to  those 
rightly  exercised,  and  endeavoring  to  be  e;iven 
up  thereto.  Tbe  furnace  is  even  made  and 
heated  for  the  gold,  and  for  nothing  else  but 
that  which  is  worth  refining:  therefore, 'what a 
blessed  thing  to  be  counted  worthy  to  be  chast- 
ened, as  a  dear  child  of  the  Lord,  and  not  to  be 
left  to  one's  self.  O I  tbou  knowest  not  what 
are  the  all- wise,  all-merciful  intentions  of  our 
Woudertul  Counsellor  towards  thee,  and  how  he 
would  work  in,  and  fur,  and  also  through  thee.- 
Nothing  is  too  hard  for  Him;  and  all  things 
are  possible  unto  his  simply  obedient  children 
who  believe, — tie  is  able  to  do  all  things  for 
them :  these  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake, 
but  keep  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  as  the 
apple  of  the  eye.  Not  one  trial,  not  one  pang 
will  such  have  to  pass  through,  more  than  there 
is  a  "  need  be"  for,  or  more  than  there  will  be 
made  to  work  for  good  unto  them,  both  here 
and  for  ever. 

My  secret  petition  is,  that  you  may  each  dis- 
cern what  his  good  pleasure  is  ooooerning  you, 
and  oonceruing  each  other,  lest  in  any  wise  you 
mistake  it;  and  thus  miss  of  any  thing  that  did 
really  belong  to  you.  May  you  be  wholly  givea 
up,  and  give  np  each  other  freely,  to  His  order- 
ing and  service,  whose  gifts,  you  are  to  one 
another;  lest  if  there  be  even  the  shadow  of 
a  withholding  and  drawing  back,  the  Lord 
should  withdraw  his  hand  so  full  of  blessings 
temporal  and  spiritual.  We  may  easily  reanoa 
away  tbe  tender  and  gentle  tonohes  of  his  haod, 
so  as  to  doubt  whether  they  are  the  reqnirings 
of  the  Lord ;  and  those  who  are  very  jealous  of 
his  honor,  or  dear  in  their  discerning  respeeting 
the  standing  and  stoppings  and  outgoings  of 
others,  have  the  greater  occasion  to  beware  of 
placing  so  strong  a  gnard  against  all  outgoings, 
as  to  cramp  or  cripple  either  themselves,  or 
thos^  with  whom  they  have  influence.  These 
are  days  in  which  tbe  enemy  would  persuade 
some  of  US  that  we  had  better  do  nothing,  lest 
we  should  do  wrong,  or  in  our  attempts  to 
aid  the  cause,  only  give  pain  and  trouble  to  the 
rightly  exercised  by  our  meddling.  But  0 ! 
how  otherwise  is  tbe  fact!  what  preservation, 
what  help,  what  direction,  and  qualification, 
have  tbe  simple  hearted  received,  whose 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  an  humbling  sense 
of  their  own  weakness;— out  of  weakues'a 
they  are  made  strong.  My  beloved  friend,  I 
must,  go  further,  and  urge  on  thee  to  weigh 
well,  (but  without  undue  carefulness,  discour- 
agement or  distrust,)  whether  there  is  not  a  call 
upon  you  to  double  diligence  in  coming  np,  in 
a  noble,  disiutexestcd,  unbending  and  unbluali- 
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ing  way,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  and  his  church, 
— p>  stand  in  the  breach,  and  fill  up  your  ranks, 
as  those  that  are  deeply  concerned  for  the 
spreading,  as  well  as  the  upholding  of  (he 
testimonies  of  Truth.  Ah  I  it  is  high  time 
that  all  who  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
State  of  things  in  our  poor  church,  were  "  up,"  to 
retrieve  and  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate.  The 
Anemy.and  his  willing  instruments  are  busy  in- 
deed ;  we  see  the  fruits  springing  forth  on  every 
hand ;  and  there  are  few  given  up  to  withstand 
him  in  a  trne-hearted,  uncompromising,  plain- 
ness and  boldness.  May  we  then  join  in  an 
unqualified  surrender  of  our  all,  to  the  dis- 
posing of  Him,  who  would  work  in  us  and  fur 
us,  and  also  through  us  mightily,  to  the  subdu- 
ing of  all  within  as  that  would  choose,  or  refuse, 
or  chalk  out  our  own  line  for  ourselves,  en- 
trenching ourselves  in  the  rectitude  of  our  own 
wills  and  counaels :  whereas,  we  should  be 
tender  as  the  growing  vine,  and  teachable  as 
the  weaned  babe, — no  fretting, — but  with  mor- 
tified wills  even  slain  and  nailed  to  the  cross. 
The  time  is  verily  come,  when  men  shall  be, 
and  ar«,  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  I  know ; 
but  the  time  is  also  comitig,  when,  if  I  have 
any  true  vision  of  what  shall  be  the  end  and 
issue  of  these  shaking  times,  men  shall  not 
tove  their  lives  unto  death;  but  lay  down  their 
lives  for  the  brethren,  forego  their  ceiled 
houses,  their  "pleasant  bread,"  and  their 
couches  of  ivory,  their  boats  and  their  nets,  and 
their  father,  to  beoome  fishers  of  men;  and 
count  all  things  but  loss. 

(I»  b*  oontiBiMd.) 

He  is  a  brave  Christian  who  has  much  of 
Ohrist  within,  and  who  accounts  nothing  his 
own  that  he  does  not  communicate  to  others. 
The  bee  stores  her  hive  out  of  all  sorts  of  flow- 
ers, for  the  common  benefit,  and  why  then,  in 
Uiis,  shottid  not  eveiy  Christian  be  like  a  bee  f 

UCTTERS  VROM  BARAH  O.  EICD. 
(Ooacludad  from  piga  IS.) 
Pbiladilpbu,  4tb  mo.  ]3lb,  185S. 
ify  dear  — . — ;— Thy  letter  of  8d  month 
was  received  with  a  pleasure  which  those  only 
know  whose  means  of  social  enjoyment  are 
brought  to  what  mine  are,  which,  whilst  I  desire 
not  to  murmur,  are  certainly  calculated  to 
affix  a  high  value  to  the  few  resources  of  enjoy- 
ment left.  And  this  of  conversing  in  this  way 
with  an  absent  friend  is  one  I  value  highly,  and 
should  feel  it  quite  an  additional  affliction  to  be 
deprived  of;  yet,  I  trust  if  this  is  to  be  my  ex- 
perience that  strength  will  be  given  me;  for  I 
most  believe  we  are  wonderfully  oared  for  by  a 
Father  of  too  tender  love  and  mercy  to  permit 
any  thing  to  fall  upon  us  which,  in  His  good- 
ness, He  will  rot  give  ns  strength  to  bear,  if 
there  is  a  looking  unto  Him  for  strength.  I 
think  I  have  ia  measure  proven,  "Aa  our  day 


is,  to  shall  our  strength  be."  I  feel  it  is  not 
presumption  so  to  speak;  for  what  greater 
evidence  of  Divine  Goodness  than  that  nothing 
is  too  weak,  too  insignifioant,  to  claim  His 
mercy  and  protecting  oaro?  If  not  even  » 
sparrow  falls  unnoticed  by  Him,  surely  we,  in 
whom  He  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  shall 
not  be  forgotten  by  Him ;  and  to  be  willing  thai 
to  acknowledge  it,  is  only  "to  spesk  our  Maker'f 
praise."  In  the  fulness  of  the  heart  exclaim- 
ing— "  To  Thee,  to  Thee  alone,  belongs  all  the 
praise." 

27th — ^This  being  one  of  onr  quiet  days,  I 
feel  a  wish  to  add  something  to  my  letter  com< 
menced  two  weeks  sgo.  Tbou  queries  how  £ 
am.  There  appears  but  little  change  in  ma 
since  thou  saw  me  last.  The  very  cause  (Ery- 
sipelas) which'  gives  fulness  and  often  a  deep 
glow  to  the  face,  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
my  suffering.  This  winter  has  been  a  very 
trying  one  to  most,  and  to  me,  even  with  every 
outward  oomfort,  it  has  in  many  ways  been  very 
trying ;  so  much  suffering  with  my  head,  and 
in  various  other  ways,  which  I  seldom  say  much 
about  But  through  all  I  have  much,  veiy 
mnob,  to  be  thankful  for;  and  especially  lo 
when  comparing  my  case  with  such  as  thou 
mentions  ;  and  all  I  crave  is  that  patience  may 
endure  to  the  end.  The  remembrance  of  oar 
friend  is  very  greatfnl.  She  surely  is  a  re> 
deemed  spirit,  and  yet  we  find  for  soma  causa 
trials  are  still  dispensed  to  her.  Why,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  know,  and  '*  what  we  can't  unravel  we 
must  learn  to  trust." 

Surely  it  can  be  no  part  of  the  wisdom  of 
Divine  Goodness  and  mercy  to  permit  afflictions 
to  visit  His  children,  unless  there  is  a  purpose. 
I  What  this  purpose  is,  I  well  know,  in  our  weak 
'  finite  vision,  we  are  apt  to  call  in  question  : 
ready  to  say  why  is  it  thst  I  should  be  aflSiotea 
BO  much  more  than  others  7  Why  should  I  be 
as  it  were  "  a  mark  for  the  archers  to  aim  at  ?" 
Others  have  all  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived 
from  health — the  society  of  their  friends — and 
various  resources,  from  which  I  am  greatly  ex- 
cluded ;  and  instead,  years  of  suffering  and 
privation  have  been  meted  out  to  me.  Why, 
oh,  why,  is  it  bo  J  at  times  says  the  rcbellione 
spirit  within  me.  But,  again  :  Seasons  there 
are  when  all  that  is  within  me  can  and  does  say, 
— "  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
His  benefits ;"  for  "  His  mercies  are  new  even 
morning."  And  of  what  little  moment  will  it 
be  when  we  reach  that  shore  "  where  every  tear 
is  wiped  fVom  uery  eye  "  whether  oar  passage 
here  has  been  strewn  with  thomB  or  roses. 
Truly  little  indeed ;  therefore  uy  soul's  desire 
is  to  "  bide  my  time,"  trusting  that  "  He  who 
doeth  all  things  well,"  would  not,  without  a 
wise  purpose,  permit  affliotiona  to  fall  upon  even 
the  least  of  His  little  ones ;  and  in  this  trust  do 
I  eTer  desire  to  Uve  the  presentmoment,  leev- 
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log  the  rest  to  Him  who  «>inot-err.  "  Or  life 
or  death  is  equal — neither  weighs — all  weight 
in  this :  Oh,  let  me  live  to  Thee." 

Hoping  soon  to  hear  from  thee,  I  lay  aside 
the  pen  under  the  feeling  whioh  warrants  sob- 
•eiibing  n^yaelf  thy  friend, 

Sabah  G.  Rica. 


PSHNSTLVAHIA  HOSPITAL  fOK  TH>  IHSANB. 

From  the  Twenty-Sixth  Anonal  Beport  of 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Eirkbride,  Superintendent  of 
the  hospital,  we  eztraot  the  following  jndioions 
reauirks,  whioh  are  applioable  to  every  commu- 
nity, and  well  worthy  the  s^oos  eonaideration 
of  every  indiTidaal  who  is  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  human  race. — Eds. 

Maoh  of  the   ill  health,  loss  of   property, 
domestic  diffieultiea,  disappointed  ezpeotations, 
and  mental  anxiety,  in   not  a  iew  instanees, 
were  the  eonseqoenoes  of  intemperance  on  the 
part  of  parents,  hnabands,  or  other  members 
of  familiiss,  and    without  which  Uie  disease 
would  not  have  been  developed.    That  intem- 
perance is  aleadily  on  the  inereaae  in  both  sexes 
and  with  all  chases  of  people  there  can  hardly 
be  a  question,   it  is  indeed  rapidly  becoming  the 
great  vice  of  our  age  and  oonntry,  giving  to  the 
•rimiaal  courts  the  Urgest  share  of  their  bosi- 
Bcas,  illiug  up  the  wards  of  our  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  instilntions,  crowding  onr  alnm- 
hooses,  and  blighting  the  fairest  hopes  and  bright. 
eat  antieipationa  of  whole  families  in  every  walk 
of  life.  In  its  immediateand  secondary  results  it 
aaswmes  an  mportuiee  that  can  hardly  be  over- 
oetimated.     Without  wishing  in  the  slightest 
d^fee  to  disoourace  any  efforts  for  the  cure  of 
Uus  terrible  vice,  I  may  be  allowed  to  aay  that 
the  Md  for  pbiianthropio  labor  that  will  yield 
fth«  best  fruits,  and  whidi  is  worthy  of  the  efEorts 
of  all  who  love  their  fellow-men,  will  be  found 
im  earacst  and  persistent  e&rts  for  ito  pre- 
TOBtiott,  espeoially  among  the  yonngr  and  those 
whoee  habits  are  not  yet  so  fully  formed  but 
thai  reason  may  be  appealed  to  for  their  pres- 
erwBtiaa.    If  it  may  be  called  a  disease,  intem- 
jpsnuiee  is  really  a  most  intmctable  one.    It  is 
ingfiitely  more  difficult  to  manage  Oian  insanity, 
and  although  the  htter  has  often  (inoorreetly 
perhape)  iMen  called  Uie  greatest  of  human 
affliotion*,  iutempenntee  ie  not  a  lees  serious 
one.     The  eucability  of  insanity,  when  promptly 
mad  properly  treated,  is  more  than  80  per  cent., 
irbil*  every  one  knows  that  csms  of  intemper- 
aoee  would  present  a  much  kes  Tavonble  record 
— aad   as  regards  rehM^  while  in  iasaoity 
th«j  are  only  oocasional,  with  the  intemperate 
tliej   an  of  Mtremdy    common  ocenrVenee. 
The  fre^neaoy  with  which,  of  late  yean,  adviee 
ia  aakad  in  regard  to  inebriates,  the  many  ap- 
plioatkxu  for  tlieir  admianoa  into  hoapitals  fw 


this  insane,  and  numerous  facts  known  only  is 
profesaional  oonfidenoe,  are  the  grounds  for  the 
remarks  whioh  have  just  been  made  and  for 
suggestions  as  to  one  or  two  of  the  causes  to 
which  those  who  oome  here  most  frequently  at» 
tribute  their  troubles.  Of  these,  die  general 
practice  of  social  drinking,  espeoially  with  the 
young,— often  commenoed  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  not  very  uufi«qnently,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
evcD  in  the  mansions  of  those  who  wonld  be 
shocked  with  the  suggestion  that  they  were  oon> 
tribnting  to  the  rnia  of  any  one, — the  infloenee 
of  the  example  of  thmr  elders,  and  a  bringing- 
np  whioh  has  not  given  the  moral  courage  to 
refuse  what  is  so  common,  arc  unquestionably 
the  most  prominent;  and  next  to  these,  beyond 
a  doubt,  is  the  familiar  use  of  stimulants  as  a 
remedy  for  nervous  feeiingB.  Among  females  I 
fear  that  much  of  an  increase  that  can  hardly 
be  qneetioned  is  dearly  attributable  to  this 
latter  cause.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  considered 
as  underrating  the  value  of  stimulants  in  many 
cases  of  disease,  and  in  may  conditions  of  life, 
but  to  be  most  efficient  in  these,  it  is  necessary 
that  their  use  should  not  already  have  b«oome 
habitual.  Stimulants  that  are  given  to  nervous 
patients  should  oome  from  the  apothecary ;  like 
other  medicines,  they  ahonld  be  combined  with 
ingredients  that  would  somewhat  disguise  their 
true  character,  and  they  should  be  taken  in 
measured  quantities  and  at  fixed  times,  as  other 
liquid  medicines  are  commonly  given. 

Althoagh  so  many  more  men  are  recorded  as 
the  subjects  of  this  vice,  woman  seems  really 
to  be  the  greatest  sufferer  from  the  prevalence 
of  intemperance  in  any  community.  Such  cer> 
tainly  is  the  result  of  our  experience  here.  No 
hoaaehold  can  be  what  it  should  be,  when  a 
single  member  of  it  is  the  victim  of  this  vice, 
whose  dark  shadow  is  ever  over  all  that  would 
otherwise  make  life  attractive  and  home  happy. 

As  woman  soffers  moat,  ao,  if  rightly  czer- 
oiaed,  might  her  infloenee  do  most  to  banish  the 
evil  from  amongat  men,  especially  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  If  the  daughters  as  well  as  the 
mothers  of  the  land  would  on  all  occssiqna  ex- 
press in  unmistakable  terms  thtfir  detestation  of 
what  may  have  been  called  the  indiscretion  of 
their  acquaintances,  should  show  that  intemper- 
ance is  a  complete  bar  to  all  confidence,  and 
frown  sternly  on  such  of  the  habits  of  society, 
which  a  little  reflection  would  teach  them,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  destructive  to  the  prospeete 
and  happiness  of  some  one  in  whom  they  are 
interested,  and,  perhaps,  of  their  own,  more 
deeply  than  they  would  be  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge— there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
result  would  soon  show  that  they  are  capable  of 
wielding  an  inflaenoe  in  this  direction,  more 
potent  than  all  the  sermons  or  lectures  which 
good  men  have  ever  delivered • 

The  peroiciona  effeota  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
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are  maeh  gmter  than  is  geoerally  tapposcd. 
Id  certain  temperameDta  it  prodaoes  syoiptoms 
of  »a  riarmiBg  eharaeter,  and  not  anfreqneatiy 
ia  the  cause  of  obeonre  and  obstinate  ailments, 
connected  especially  with  the  gastric  and  ner- 
Toos  systems.  This  kas  often  been  seen  her« 
rery  strikingly,  when  patients  after  being  without 
a  Bopply  for  a  long  time  have  again  oommenced 
its  use.  Even  the  most  obtuse  of  those  about 
the  patients  could  not  fail  in  many  oases  to  ob- 
serre  its  eflPects.  The  use  of  tobacco  and  the 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  seem  to  have  at  least 
one  somewhat  siiuilar  effect  on  those  who  hare 
long  been  addicted  to  them,  and  that  is  an  in- 
ability to  perceive  any  injorioas  consequences 
in  their  own  cases,  however  obvlons  they  racy 
be  to  most  others.  The  effects  of  tobacco  on 
most  of  the  inmates  of  a  hoapital  for  the  insane 
are  such  that,  on  hygienic  grounds,  even  if  there 
were  no  others,  its  use  should  be  entirely  inter* 
dieted  in  all  anch  institutions.  I  have  never 
Been  the  slightest  injury  result  from  the  imme> 
diate  and  total  breaking  off  of  th«  habit  of 
using  tobaceo,  and  the  experience  of  this  hoe- 
pital  is  a  large  one  in  this  particular. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOITBTH  MOSITH  20,  1867. 


OoBBBoitoH. — The  article  which  appeared  in  this 
paper  on  the  6th  init.,  eatllled  "Labor-saving  among 
the  Indians,"  should  have  been  credited  to  tbe  New 
Torlc  Post,  and  that  which  appeared  last  week,  on 
"Strength  of  Will  to  do  Rigbi,"  sboald  hare  been 
credited  to  tbe  Public  Ledger  of  this  city.  We  le* 
gret  these  omissions,  which  arose  front  oversight  oa 
tbe  part  of  tbe  printer. 


Habbi(i>,  on  the  evening  of  10th  of  Foarth  month, 
1867,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  tbe  Religious 
Soc'ietj  or  Friends,  under  the  care  of  Philadelphia 
Montblj  Meeting,  Wii.  Pbrk  Tist,  a  member  of 
Greenwich  Uontblj  Meeting,  son  of  William  and  the 
laie  Elisabeth  Test,  to  Mabtha  Yisomia  Haimcs, 
daoghter  of  Epbraim  T.  and  Sarah  B.  Haines  (ibe 
former  deceased.) 

,  on  Fifth- d«y,  the  14lh  of  Second  month, 

1887,  with  the  approbation  of  Clear  Greek  Monthlj 
Meeting,  Asaicl  WiiLKBB  Tail,  of  Lasalle  Go.,  Ul., 
to  Sabab  Busabbth  Mills,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Esther  Mills,  of  Pntnam  Co.,  Hi. 

,  on  Fifib-day,  the  14th  of  Third  month,  1867, 

by  Friends'  ceremony,  at  tbe  residence  of  Jesse  and 
Bliza  Smith,  Hobiis  A.  WiLSoit,  soo  of  Amot  and 
Anaa  Wilson,  to  Maby  V.  Smith,  all  of  MagaoUai 
Pntnam  Co.,  Ul. 

,  on  the  14th  of  Third  month,  1867,  at  the 

residence  of  tbe  bride's  father,  Samuel  M.  Lippincott, 
Morris  THoaxa  to  Mabia  C.  Lippiicott,  all  of  Woods- 
town,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

D»»,  at  her  residence  in  Torlctown,  V.  T.,  en  the 
8lb  of  Third  month,  1867,  ot  coosaraptioo,  £uaA  H., 
wife  of  Jesse  H.  Oriffen,  in  the  28lh  year  of  her  age. 
Thos  early  in  life  has  been  taken  from  onr  midst  one 
"Whb  by  ber  fruits  gave  onm'istakable  evidence  of  tbe 
poMCMioB  of  that  faitit  by  which  alos*,  tfaroogh 


grace,  ealvatien  comes, — one  who  felt  that  ammpU 
was  more  needed  than  precept.  She  was  an  affec- 
tionate companion,  a  lender  mother,  a  Bympatbizing 
friend,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

',  at  his  residence  in  Springborb,  on  tbe  9th  of 
Third  month, '1867,  Johh  Mduw,  in  the  t6th  year  of 
his  age. 

-; — ,  saddenly,  near  Milton,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  on 
Fourth-day  morning,  3d  of  Fourth  month,  1867, 
Alleh  GRirriTR,  in  the  66th  year  of  bis  age ;  a  mem- 
ber ot  tbe  Society  of  Friends.  He  wis  a  native  of 
York  Co.,  Pa.,  and  formerly  a  member  of  Monalea 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

,  Id  Bahway,  N.  J,,  on  the  15tfa  of  Eighth 

month,  1866,  Elizabstb  V.  Sbotwxli.,  widow  of  Abel 
Sbotwell,  and  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Margaret 
Vail,  in  the  SStb  year  of  her  age;  «n  esteemed  mem- 
ber apd  for  many  years  an  Eider  of  Bahway  and 
PlaiAeld  Monthly  ifeeting,  and  a  diligent  atteader 
of  meeting  during  most  of  her  life.  "  lilessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

,  on  First-day  afternoon,  7tb  of  Fourth  month, 
at  tbe  residence  of  bis  brother,  Thomas  H.  Speak- 
mao,  Chabucs  Spiakmas,  in  hie  SSlh  year ;  a  mem- 
ber  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

,  on   the  28lh  of  Third   month,  near  Long 

Branch,  N  J.,  Sabab  L.  Gillingoau,  formerly  of 
Frankford,  Pa.,  in  her  839  year. 

— —,  at  'Pleasant  Hill,  Byberry,  Pa.,  on  Fourth- 
day,  Fourth  month  10th,  Axa  Sat  Boon,  in  hex  84tb 
year;  a  member  of  the  Monibly  Meetiag  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia. 

Su  Mcnd^  IntelUsMmr. 
rEKSOMEN's  aCBOOI.  AT   UNCOLN,  TA. 

I  have  read  with  much  intereat  the  extracta 
from  Toporta  that  have  been  sabmitted  by  the 
teaofaers  of  several  colored  schools,' and  which 
have  appeared  in  the  IntoHigenosr. 

I  believe  no  pabiished  acoount  has  yet  been 
given  of  the  school -at  Ltooola,  Loudon  county, 
Ya.,  and  it  haa  oosnrred  to  me  that  a  brief 
statement  of  ita  beginaing  and  p#ogMsa  might 
be  a  subject  of  some  iotarast  to  tbe  Meada  of 
the  long  neglaoted  freedaiaD. 

A  year  ago  tiiia  spring  Samael  M.  Jannej 
donated  to  them  a  building  lot  and  a  amaU 
house,  which  the  colored  men  repaired,  one  of 
thar  own  number  doing  the  necessary  carpen- 
ter work.  Their  good  friends  on  Long  Inland 
kindly  offered  to  support  tbe  school,  and 
'<  Friends'  Assodatioa  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
Aid  and  Elevation  of  Freedaea  "<oontribnted 
a  generous  supply  of  books,  slates,  oarda,  &a. 
In  tbe  -automn  tfa«  house  waa  enlargad  and  im- 
proved to  accommodate  the  increiMed  nnmber 
of  pnpila.  The  freedraen  are  indebted  to  the 
kibdnesa  and  genarosity  of  Joseph  Willetta,  of 
Brooklyn,  for  •  the  necessary  funds  to  make  tho 
above-mentioned  iaprovements. 

The  school  M  bow  being  taught  by  laaballa 
Skiilman,  and  The  marked  progress  whivh  haa 
been  made  by  many  pupils,  and  the  leapeet 
and  defiarence  with  wbieh  she  has  been  treated 
by  aU,  give  abundant  evidence  that  her  sntiriag 
davotioa  to  the  good  work,  at  -one  of  the  moat 
diaagreeabie  seaaoos  of  the  year,  haa  not  be«a 
witluNit  ita  reward. 
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The  sdtool  this  last  winter  bas  befin  oom- 
poied  klmost  entifely  of  men — 57  in  naiiibeT, 
and  averaging  daring  Second  month,  47.  Our 
vioter  has  been  an  unusualiy  ine]em«nt  one,  the 
roads  having  been  for  weeks  almost  impas- 
Btbie.  Yet  Nueh  has  t>een  their  eagemea?  te 
eojoy  (he  long-denied  privil^e  of  obtaiaing 
knowledge  from  books,  that  many  of  them  have 
walked  four  and  five  miles;  and  two  of  the 
moat  earnest  atadents  have  walked  daring  the 
entire  winter  a  distance  of  seven  miles  to  the 
■obool. 

At  the  eomnenoement  of  the  winter  terra 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  Were  able  to  read  a 
little  in  the  primer — only  two  ont  of  the  whole 
number  bad  any  idea  of  fignres — but  one,  bad 
ever  written  any.  Now,  not  one  is  reading  in 
the  primer;  all  have  been  promot«d,  and  have 
learned  to  make  the  figures,  and  are  ciphering, 
aeveral  of  them  having  just  commenced  ia 
feietions ;  and  every  one  has  learned  to  write 
all  the  letters,  while  some  of  them  are  able  to 
write  aentenoes,  and  even  letters  to  their 
friends.  This  mneh  has  been  oooemplished  in 
dine  months. 

In  many  instances  families  have  been  fonnd 
tlut  had  not  saitabie  elothing  for  their  children 
to  wear  to  school ;  and  to  these  the  contents  of 
the  boxes  forwarded  from  Friends  on  Long 
Island  have  been  espeoially  aooeptable.  A  few 
days  sinee  a  woman,  who  came  for  assistanee  in 
«lothiDg  her  efaildren,  said,— "Those  people  at 
the  'North  had  a  heap  of  good  in  them,  else 
things  wouldn't  bn  as  they  is,  — allading  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  "  bat,"  continued  she, 
"  they  will  have  their  reward." 

In  a  conversation  with  the  teaeher-a  few 
dnys  sinee  she  informed  me  that  the  oonduct  of 
hM  pupils  had  been  irreproachable ;  that  among 
the  fifty  men  who  were  often- in  attendance  on 
tk«  same  day,  she  had  never  heard  an- improper 
«r  profiine  word.  ■ 

Before  elosiag  this  article  I  will  f^ive  one  in- 
stance of  diegreat  denire  they  manifest  togain 
the  esteem  and  good  will  of  *<  Miss  Belle." 
The  morning  was  stormy,  the  snow  hiy  deep 
upon  the  ground,  and  it  was  altogether  unfit 
Hm  the  teaeher  to  go  from  her  home  to  the 
•ehool-houM. :  One  of  the  most  advwaoed 
Mholars  was  simply  asked  to.go  down  and  taacji 
dm  school  for  the  da  Avithont  any  message  bch 
ing  sent  relative  to  tli^  behaviour,  and  when 
be  came  to  make-  his  report  at  dight«  h«:  aaid 
"that  he  got  aleogvory  nicely  in  teaching  ^em, 
Mi4  that  they  beluved  '*  aneou|yoniy  gMd." 

With  soeb  evidences  oenstantly  before  ns 
tf  earnest  endeator  and  gratsfol  hearts  on  the 
part  of.  thee«!  people,  whose  intellects  ara  just 
being  awakened  and  enlighteiied,  who  would 
■brink  from  lending  a~helping  hand,  and  using 
■II  MainfliMaaa  to  ferward  th«>  good  work  f 
Lttteoln,  Vaif  4(A  mo.  4M,  1S67.  E. 


ON  TBI    Aa&ICUX.TDRAL  ANT  OV   TXXA».      . 
(OontlDmad  ftom  paga  St.) 

I  have  often  seen  them  have  prisoners,  al< 
ways  of  their  own  species.  I  could  not  discover 
the  nature  of  the  offence  that  led  to  the  arrest- 
ment ;  still  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of 
its  being  so,  and  that  the  prisoner  is  very 
roughly  forced  along  ooi>trary  to  its  inolination. 
There  is  never  more  than  a  single  guard  having 
charge  of  a  prisoner,  who,  by  some  means, 
having  obtained  the  advantage,  and  attacking 
from'  behind,  had  suooeeded  in  seizing  it 
with  the  mandibles  over  the  smallest  part 
of  its  back,  and  so  long  as  it  maintains 
this  grip,  it  is  out  of  Uie  reach  of  harm  from  the 
prisoner. 

In  some  cases  the  prisoner  quietly  submits, 
and  folding  up  its  legs,  -foroee  the  captor  to 
oarty  it  along  like  a  dead  ant,  as  I  thought  it 
really  was,  until  I  cansed  its  captor  to  drop  it; 
when,  to  my  surprise,  it  immediately  sprang  to 
its  feet,  and,  running  wildly,  succeeded  in 
making  its  escape.  It  oeours  more  frequently, 
however,  that  the  prisoner  does  not  give  up  so 
tamoly,  but  oontinuee  to  make  every  effqrt  to 
rid  itself  of  its  detainer.  I  have  many  tines  ob' 
served  the  prisoner  manifesting  all  the  indicat- 
tions  of  terror  and  great  leluctaace  at  being  so 
nnoeremoniousiy  dragged  along.  It  will  lay 
hold  of  and  cling  to  everything  that  comes  in 
reach,  and  by  Uiis  means  greatly  retard  the 
progress  of  its  captor.  When  at  last  they  arriva 
on  the  city  pavement,  half  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  national  guard,  who  are  always  on  dutv, 
rush  upon  the  prisoner,  aiding  the  seemingly 
fatigued  oaptor,  who  still  maintains  its  potent 
grip  npon  the  now  almost  helpless  prisonar, 
teise  it  by  the  arms,  legs,  everywhere,  and  in  a 
very  rough  manner  hurry  it  down  into  the  en* 
trance  to  the  city,  and  out  of  the  reaoh  of  fhr- 
tber  observstion. 

The  agricultural  ant  is  very  tenaeious  of  lifit. 
I '  dissevered  the  head  Of  one  at  4  P.  M.  on 
Sunday,  and  the  head  remained  alive,  retaining 
sufficient  strength  by  pressing  with  its  antenna 
against  the  slip  of  glass  npon  which  it  lay  t« 
move  itself  and  ehange'its  position,  nntil  10  A. 
M .  the  next  day. 

It  seems  to  be  an  established  law  amongst  all 
species  of  ants,  and  particularly  with  the  spa- 
oies  in  question,  that  when  any  diaaster  ooours 
to  their  oity,  the  first  thing- to  bcdoneisto 
take  ears  of  the  young,  and,  if  possible,  eeonra 
their  safety ;  and  so,  when  by  any  aooldent  one 
of  theii  «itiee  gets  torn  up,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  universally  rush  to  the  nnrsery  apartmaat ; 
and  every  one  that  cauy  takes  up  an  egg,  the 
pupa,  the  young  in  any.  stage  of  advancement, 
and  will  savaits  life  or  lose  its  own.  As  far  an 
I  can  understand  and  read  their  actions,  eveiy 
one  understands  its  daty,  and  will  do  it  or  lose 
ita  Ufa.    I  haya  abBerved  the  gnatdai  wben  a 
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sodden  ihower  of  run  would  oome  np,  ran  to 
the  entrance  of  the  city,  and  there  meeting  with 
another  party  coming  np  from  below,  wonld 
orowd  themselves  together  in  the  hole  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  a  complete  ohetmetion  to 
the  iogreflB  of  the  water,  and  thcgre  remain 
orerwhelmed  with  the  aecnmulating  rain  notil 
it  oeased.  If  the  shower  oontinuea  over  fifteen 
minates,  they  are  fonnd  to  be  still  closely 
wedged  in  the  aperture  and  all  dead ;  and  there 
they  remain  until  the  balanoe  of  the  pavement 
guards,  who,  during  the  shower,  had  climbed 
some  weed  or  blade  of  grass  that  grew  near  the 
border  of  the  pavement,  oome  down,  and  witib 
some  difficulty  succeed  in  taking  them  out 
They  are  immediately  taken  to  some  dry  plaea 
on  the  pavement  and  exposed  to  the  open  air 
half  an  hour  at  least;  after  which,  if  they  do 
not  revive,  they  are  taken  off  from  the  pave- 
ment, sometimes  to  the  distance  of  tiizty  yards, 
and  left  on  the  ground  without  further  care. 

Long-continued  rainy  seasons,  by  deeply  satu- 
rating the  earth,  will  dissolve  the  cement  of 
their  cells,  flood  them,  and  drown  the  ants  out 
entirely.  I  have  allusion  now  only  to  the  ag- 
ricultural species  of  Uie  genus.  The  first  year 
after  my  arrival  in  Texas,  I  notioed  that  there 
were  a  great  many  uninhabited  ant  hills,  with 
pavements  still  smooth  and  nude  of  grass  or 
weeds,  indicating  that  they  had  been  very  re« 
oently  occupied.  The  missing  communities 
were  all  deadr-eztinot— had  been  destroyed  by 
a  series  of  rainy  searons.  Then,  there  were  but 
few  of  these  ant  cities  to  be  found  that  were 
occupied.  But  when  the  drouth  set  in,  the 
earth  being  no  longer  filled  with  water,  they 
began  to  multiply  very  lapidlyt  City  after  oity' 
appeared  as  the  dry  weather  continued,  and 
now,  1868,  at  the  close  of  a  ten  years'  drouth, 
they  have  spread  so  extensively,  that  their 
clean  little  paved  cities  are  to  be  seen  every  fifty 
or.  sixty  yards,  especially  along  the  roadsides, 
in  the  prairies,  waUcs  in  yards  and  fields,  barren 
rocky  places,.  &9.  In  beds  of  heavy  grass,  or 
weeds,  or  in  deep  shady  woodlands,  they  very 
seldom  locate  a  oity.  They  prefer  sunshine 
and  a  clear  sky.  This  ant  does  not  work  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  during  hot  weather,  but  makea 
np  the  lost  time  during  the  night.  I  have  often 
found  tbem  busily  engaged  at  2  and  even  3 
o'oto^,  A.  M.  Before  day,  however,  they  oall 
off  tb«  workers,  and  rest  till  about  sunrise.  In 
mote  favorable  weather,  when  they  can  operate 
all  day,  they  do  not  work  late  at  night. 

In  regard  to  oourage,  ilMra  can  be  ao  mis- 
take in  BtaUng,  that  when  the  interests  of  the 
nation  are  involved,  this  ant  exhibits  no  signs 
of  fear  or  dread  of  any  consequences  that  may 
resnlt  toself,  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties. 

The  police  or  nitional  guards  of  a  oommnnity 
whieh  iias  been  established  three  or.  four  years, 


nnmber  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  partiea  on 
doty,  from  one  to  two  hundred.  These  are  sees 
ail  the  time,  in  suitable  weather,  nneaasinglj 
promenading  the  environs  of  the  eity.  If  aa 
observer  takes  his  stand  near  the  edge  of  th« 
pavement,  he  will  diaeover  aa  instantaneous 
movement  in  the  entire  police  corps,  coming 
wave-like  towards  iiim.  If  the  observer  inpm- 
dently  keeps  his  position,  he  will  soon  see  nnas^ 
bens  of  them  at  his  feet,  and  without  the  slight- 
est degree  of  precaution,  or  the  least  hesitation, 
they  climb  up  bis  boots,  on  bis  clothes,  and  aa 
soon  as  they  come  to  anything  that  they  caa 
bite  or  sting,  whether  it  be  boot,  or  cloth,  or 
skin,  they  go  right  to  work  biting  and  sting- 
ing; and  very  often,  if  they  get  good  hold  on 
any  soft  texture,  tbey  will  suffer  themselves  t« 
be  torn  to  ]Heces  before  they  will  relinquish  it. 
If  they  succeed  ilh  getting  .to  the  bare  skia, 
they  inflict  a  painful  wound,  the  irritation, 
swelling  and  soreness  of  whieh  will  not  snbside 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

If  any  worm  or  small  bug  shall  attempt  to 
travel  across  their  pavement,  it  is  immediately 
arrested,  and  soon  covered  with  the  fearless 
warriors,  who,  in  a  Ehwt  time  deprive  it  of  life. 
Woe  unto  any  luckless  wight  of  a  tumble-bag 
who  may  attempt  to  roil  his  spherical  treasnn 
ppon  that  sacred  and  tbrbiddriU  pavement.-  As 
soon  as  the  dark,  exeerable  globe  of  nnholv 
material  is  discovered  by  the  police  to  be  roU> 
ing  on,  and  contaminating  the  interdicted 
grounds,  they  rush  with  one  accord  upon  the 
vile  intruder,  and  instantly  seizing  him  by 
every  leg  and  foot,  dispatch  him  in  a  short  time. 
Sometimes  the  tumble  bug  takes  the  alarm  at 
Uie  start,  while  only  two  or  three  of  the 
ants  have  hold  on  it,  expands  its  wings  and 
flies  off  with  (hem  hanging  to  its  legs.  If  it 
fails  to  make  this  early  effoit,  it  very  soon  falls 
a  victim  to  the  exasperated  soldiery.  The  baU 
of  filth  is  left  on  the  pavement,  sometimes  ia 
the  very  entrance,  to  the  <»ty.  In  due  tine  the 
workers  take  possession  of  it,  cut  it  into  frag* 
raents,  and  pack  it  off  lieyoad  the  limits  of  the 
incorp<Mcated  greands. 

(To  teeaBUnnadJ 

ToVait  in  deep  resignation  and  with  a  con- 
stant attention  to  what  the  Lord  will  please  to 
do  or  say,  eoneerning  us  and  his  Ghnreh,  and 
to  leave  to  him  the  titM$  and  the  ssasons,  ia 
what  I  am  chiefly  called  to  do;  taking  ear*  ia 
the  meanwhile  of  falling  into  either  diteh  t  I 
mean  into  specalation  which  is  careless  of  ao- 
tion,  or  into  ^e  activity  whieh  is  devoid  of 
spintnaiity.  I  would  not  have  a  himp  withoat 
oil,  and  I  eonM  not  have  oil  without  a  lamp, 
and  a  vessel  to  hold  it  in  for  myself,  and  to 
eommnnieate  it  to  others.-<-^o^  I70leker. 

Have  tha  eoorage  to  obey  yon  Maker,  at  Qmi 
risk  of  being  ridioaled  hy  nMin* 
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Wbere  but  thoa  been  toiling  «I1  day,  twe«t  iMMrt, 
That  tby  brow  is  bardbaed  and  lad  7 

Tb*  MaUer'i  woric  maj  make  wtaryfeet, 
But  it  le&reg  the  ^irit  glad. 

Was  thy  g^rdea  nipped  with  the  midnight  frotti, 
Or  scorched  with  the  mid-day  glare? 

Were  thy  rines  laid  low,  or  thy  lilies  crnshed, 
That  thy  face  is  so  fall  of  care  ? 

"  Ko  pleasant  garden  toils  were  mine ; 

I  hare  sat  on  the  judgment  seat, 
Where  the  Master  sKs  at  ere,  and  calls 

The  children  aronnd  His  feet." 

Hiw  earnest  thoa  on  the  jndgment  seat, 

Sweet  heart,  who  set  tfaae  there  T 
Ti*  » lonely  and  lofty  seat  for  thee. 

And  well  might  fill  thee  with  care. 

"  I  climbed  on  the  jndgment  seat  atyself ; 

I  have  sat  there  alone  all  day. 
For  it  grieved  me  to  s>;e  the  children  aroand 
Idling  their  life  akay. 

"  They  wasted  the  Master's  precions  seed, 

They  wasted  the  precions  hoars; 
They  trained  not   tb*  vines,  nor   gathered  the 
fniiu, 

Aad  they  trampled  the  sweet,  meek  flowers." 

And  what  didst  thon  on  the  Judgment  seat, 
Sweet  heart,  what  didst  thoo  there  1 

Did  the  idlers  heed  thy  childish  voice? 
Did  the  garden  mend  for  thy  care? 

"  Nay,  that  grieved'me  more :  I  called  tad  I  cried. 

Bat  they  left  me  there  forlorn ; 
My  voice  was  weak,  and  they  heeded  not, 

Orthey  laagbed  my  words  to  scorn." 

Ah  I  the  jadgsMBt  seat  was  not  for  thee, 

The  servants  were  not  thine  ; 
And  the  eyes  which  fix  the  praise  and  the  blame. 
See  farther  than  thine  or  mine. 

The  voioe  that  shall  sound  there  at  eve,  sweet 
heart. 

Will  not  striv«  4r  cry  to  be  heard ; 
It  will  bank  the  earth  and  hosh  tb«  hewto, 

And  none  will  resist  its  wprd. 

"Sbonld  I  see  the  Master's  treanres  lost, 
The  gifta  that  sbonM  feed  His  poor, 

And  not  lift  my  voice  (be  it.  weak  as  it  may) 
And  not  be  grieved  sore  ?"    - 

Wait  till  tha  evening  fails,  sweet  heart. 

Wait  till  the  eTcning  falls; 
The  Master  is  near  and  knbweth  all— 
'  Wait  till  the  Master  calls. 

Bnt  how  fared  thy  garden  plot,  sweet  heart, 
Whilst  thoa  sat  oa  the  judgment  seat? 

Who  watered  thy  roses,  and  trained  tby  vines 
And  kept  tbem  from  careless  feet  i 

"  Xay,  that  !•  saddest  of  all  to  me, 

That  ia  saddest  of  all  I 
My  riaes  are  trailing,  jisy  roses  are  parched, 

My  lilies  droop  and  tnU." 
Go  baofc  t*  thy  garden  plot,  sweet  fieartj 

Go  back  till  the  eveDing  falls, 
And  bind  tby  lilies,  and  train  thy  vines, 

Till  for  thee  the  Master  calls. 
Go  make  tby  garden  fair  as  thon  canst, 

Thon  workest  never  alone  ; 
Perehftsea  ha  whose  plot  is  nut  to  tbine,    - 

WiU  aae  it,«ad  sMndhiaMra.  = 


And  the  next  may  copy  his,  sweet  heart, 

Till  all  grows  fair  and  sweet; 
And  when  the  Master  comes  at  ere,    ' 

Happy  faces  His  coming  will  greet. 

Then  shall  thy  joy  be  fall,  sweet  heart. 

In  the  garden  so4'air  to  see, 
In  the  Master's  words  of  praise  for  all, 

In  a  look  of  His  own  for  thee. 

Bettie  Charlet, 


tnm  tho  N.  Y.  Erning  PoiL 
THX  HSSaXW  BOOKS  IN  TQJt  BRITISH  MOSEUM. 

Th«  London  Review  has  the  followiog  ao" 
oonnt  of  an  interesting  colleotion : 

"  The  '  Catologtie  of  the  Hebrew  Books  ia 
the  Library  of  the  British  Moseum,  printed  by 
order  of  the  Trustees,'  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  press.  The  ooUection  has  grown  from 
one  book,  which  the  library  possessed  in  1759, 
to  the  ton  thousand  one  handred  sad  more  de- 
scribed in  this  oatalogne;  and  we  are  told  in 
the  oarefdl  preface  written  by  Mr.' J.  Winter 
Jones,  formerly  keeper  of  the  printed  books, 
but  recently  appointed  principal  librarian,  that 
the  natioosl  colleotion  of  Hebrew  books  is  now 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Progress  is  being 
made  in  many  branches  of  our  national  life, 
and  notably  in  respect  to  literature  and  art, 
which  is  not  fully  realised  by  the  general  pub- 
lia  We  have  not  only  to  keep  ourselves  abreast 
of  our  own  times,  but  to  make  up  for  all  the 
past  generations  of  apathy.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, whereas  the  first  ninety  years  of  the  ez< 
istenoe  of  the  British  Museum  Library  brought 
only  six  handred  Hebrew  books  to  its  sfaelvea, 
the  following  nineteen,  up  to  the  present  day, 
brought  nine  thousand  five  hundred.  Mr.  Zed> 
ner,  the  compiler  of  the  present  catalogue,  may 
therefore  look  with  a  paternal  interest  upon  the 
collection,  which  baa  been  forarod  almost  en- 
tirely under  hie  supervision.  The  compilation 
and  conducting  through  the  press  of  this  cata- 
logue has  engaged  him  during  several  years  of 
weary  work ;  but  he  now  has  his  reward  in  the 
thought  that  the  learned  Jews  all  over  the  world 
have  at  their  command  a  book  which  will  have 
great  value  as  an  inventory  of  their  literature, 
besides  its  more  obvious  purpose  in  opening  to 
^neral  use  a  ooUeotion  the  contents  of  which 
eould  be  previously  only  very  imperfeotly 
known. 

"Into  this  catalogue  are  admitted  work* 
writtMi  in  Hebrew,  Biblioal  and  post-Bihiical, 
translations  of  postf^Biblieal  Hebrew  books; 
also  works  ia  the  Anbio,  Spanish,  Qorman  wd 
othar  languages,  printed  in  Hebrew  characters ; 
bibliographical  works  on  Hebrew  literature,  &e. 
The  fiict  that  the  Ebbrew  ehanoters  have  been 
naed  for  other  langaages  Utan  the  Hebrew  is 
probably  .not  uniranally  known.  Yet,  some  of 
the  great  Arabio  writers  were  Spanish  Jewe* 
the  juaniueripta  of  whose  irorks  are  written  itt 
Hebiew  •banotoia^  pcobably  the  only  ose* 
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known  to  them,  altKongh  fhe  Uognago  is  their 
yernacalar  Ari^io.  The  battle  of  the  Charches 
has  been  fought  over  alphabets  «a  well  as  over 
doctrines.  The  Mosleu:,  where  dominaDt,  as  in 
Morocco,  have  often  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
alphabet  of  the  Koran  to  Dnbolieving  Jews; 
and  these,  on  their  side,  have  felt  equal  repul- 
■ion  to  the  adoption  of  the  letters  of  the  Sar- 
acen, even  where  his  langaage  was  theirs. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  is  alpha- 
betical, under  the  aathor's  name ;  aad  the  nu- 
merous cross  references  and  indexea  render  all 
necessary  assistance.  The  titles  are  of  oonr!>e 
copied  from  the  books,  and  are  therefore,  in  the 
majority  of  eases,  in  Hebrew,  with  explanations 
and  notes  when  necessary. 

"The  slightest  examination  of  this  book 
brings  vividly  before  the  mind,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  extraordinary  extent  of  gronnd  over 
which  the  small  Hebrew  community  has  ranged 
and  still  ranges,  and  the  number  of  langoages 
which  have  become  vernaeular  to  its  members ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  individnaliiy  they  have 
always  maintained,  and  the  bond  of  anion  which 
not  their  seriptnres  only,  but  their  sacred  lan- 
guage still  more,  has  preserved  to  them.  Here 
we  find  Jews  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany, 
Poland,  Bussia,  Italy,  and  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  but  also  of  Morooeo,  Tunis,  India, 
and  even  China;  the  kahitattof  those  of  m<n- 
em  times  since  they  have  begun  to  assume  sur- 
names being  generally  recognisable  in  the 
?laees  from  which  they  chose  to  be  designated. 
!he  places  where  their  books  have  been  printed 
confirm  the  same  fact,  and  also  hint  at  the  sad 
history  of  persecution  and  expulsion  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom,  and  exelosion  from  the  greater 
seats  of  learning  to  obscure  villages  and  small 
towns  hardly  known  to  general  geography,  where 
their  presses  could  work  with  no  security  but 
that  ve'ry  obeeorily.  Of  course  tho  Polish  and 
Bussian  towns  are  most  oftea  met  with  ;  and 
hare,  besides  the  ^ell  known  names  of  Wilna, 
&redno,  Cracow,  and  Warsaw,  we  meet  with 
aoeh  names  as  Miedsyborc,  Hrabriessow,  Sklow, 
Berdycsew,  Tarnopol,  Josefow.  In  Germany 
their  boobs  have  seen  the  li^t  at  plaoes  as 
little  known  as  Bodelheim,  Dyhernfurtfa,  Furth,- 
Snlsbaob,  Isny ;  though  the  greatercities  which 
had  a  large  Jewish  community,  such  as  f  nnt 
fort,  Breslan  and  Berlin,  are  of  oootse  not  nn- 
fteqeent.  We  find  Hebrew  books  printed  from 
Shanghai,  in  the  farthest  East,  to  Baltimore 
and  Cincinnati,  in  the  fartbeat  West 

f  As  to  the  subjects  illustvated  by  this  enri- 
ons  literalnre,  the  Sacred  Tongue  is  of  coarse 
■aioly  used  for  the  elneidation  of  the  Scrip- 
tnns  and  their  appendages— the  Traditions  of 
the  Fathers— and  for  works  on  law,  wMoh 
among  the  Hebrews  cannot  be  dissociated  from 
Biblieal  theology:  likewise  for  instmetion  in 
the  laagaago  itseti.    hu\  tka  nnmbcr  of  works 


entirely  indepoadent  of  Biblical  associations  is 
surprising  to  those  who  are  new  to  the  subject. 
On  medicine,  natural  history,  science,  history 
and  geography,  there  are  no  fewer  than  500 
volumeo.  Poetry  and  criticism  are  represented 
by  770  volumes.  But  perhaps  the  most  curi- 
ous phenomenon  is  the  tianslation  into  Hebrew 
of  fictions  such  as  Eugene  Sue's  "Mysteries 
de  Paris."  This,  however,  is  regarded  by 
earnest  Jews  with  marked  disfavor,  as  a  dese- 
cration of  their  holy  tongue ;  and  it  certainly 
must  be  regarded  as  at  least  absurd,  if  not  pro- 
fane, to  turn  a  novel  out  of  a  vernacular  into  a 
dead  and  learned  tongue.  Wd  have  not  heard 
of  any  Roman  Catholic  priest  having  turned  the 
same  book  into  Latin,  which  would  be  a  some- 
what similar  ease.  We  need  hardly  say  that, 
for  obvious  reasons,  the  same  writer's  "  Juif  Er- 
rant" is  not  to  be  found  in  this  catalogue." 

TJkSTE  IM  ARBANOINO  nX)W£aS. 

Of  all  the  various  mistakes  which  are  made 
by  persons  in  arranging  flowers,  the  commonest 
is  that  of  putting  too  many  in  a  vase ;  and  next 
to  that  is  the  mistake  of  putting  too  great  a 
variety  of  colors  into  one  bouquet.  J£very 
flower  in  a  group  should  be  clearly  distinguished 
and  determinable  without  pulling  the  noeegay 
to  pieces;  the  calyx  of  a  clove  pink  should 
never  be  hid  by  being  plunged  into  a  head  of 
white  phlox,  however  well  the  two  colors  may 
look  together.  Sweet  peas  never  look  so  well 
in  the  hand  as  they  do  on  the  boughs  over 
which  they  climb,  because  they  cannot  be  car- 
ried without  crowdiog  them;  but  put  thena 
lightly  into  a  vase  with  an  equal  number  of 
pieces  of  mignonette,  or  rather  ornament  a  vase 
half  full  of  mignonette  with  a  few  blooms  of 
sweet  peas,  and  you  get  a  obarniag  efi^ect,  b^ 
cause  you  follow  the  natural  arrangement  by 
avoiding  the  crowding  of  the  blooms,  and  pat- 
ting them  with  the  green  foliage,  which  they 
want  to  set  them  off. 

Few  people  are  aware,  until  they  try  it,  how 
exceedingly  easy  it  is  to  spoil  such  a  pleasing 
combination  as  this;  a  piece  of  calceolaria, 
scarlet  geranenm  or  blue  salvia  would  ruin  it 
efiectually.  Such  decided  colors  as  these  re- 
quire to  be  grouped  in  another  vase,  and  should 
not  even  be  placed  on  the  same  table  with  the 
sweet  peas ;  they  also  require  a  muoh  larger 
preponderance  of  foliage  to  show  them  off  to 
advantage  than  is  wanted  by  flowers  of  mora 
delicate  colors.  There  is  no  kind  of  foliage  so 
generally  useful  for  all  purposes  of  decoration 
as  that  of  ferns ;  next  to  these  most  be  rank«d 
the  smaller  kinds  of  the  fir  tribe,  such  as  artM» 
vitas,  yew,  cypress  and  juniper. 

In  the  selection  of  these  for  use  amongsfe 
flowers,  there  is  great  soopo  for  taste  and  judg- 
ment The  atiff-growinn  ferns,  such  as  the 
Ueehnnm,  and  osmunda,  aad  the  bnoabas  of 
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thnja  nd  tsxas  go  best  with  spikes  of  tall  flow* 
«n.  More  delicate  flowers  are  best  set  off  by 
et^nt  and  finelj  divided  species  of  pettia  and 
davillia,  and  by  pieces  of  jusiper  and  cypress ; 
while  the  eliubing  feros  and  selaginellas  come 
in  where  scarcely  anything  else  can  be  nsedj 
lod  give  a  charming  and  tasty  finish.— ffarefen- 
<r'i  GkroHtde. 

OBAB&OTEBISnOS  Of  I.AUS — THS   QUALITIES 
or  MIND  AND   HSABT. 

The  iaot  that  distingnished  Oharles  Lamb 
from  other  mqp  ws  his  endre  devotion  to  one 
grand  and  tender  purpose.    There  is,  probably, 
a  romance  invotved  in  every  life.     In  his  life 
it  exceeded   that   of  others.     In  gravity,   in 
•entenesB,  in    his  noble  battle  with  a  great 
calamity,  it  was  beyond  the  rest.      Neither 
pleasvre  nor  toil  ever  distraoted  bim  from  his 
holy  pnrposo.     Everything  was  made  subservi- 
ent to  it.     He  had  an  insane  sister,  who,  in  a 
moment  of  uncontrollable  madness,  had  nneen- 
seiously  destroyed  her  own  mother  ;  and  to  pro- 
tect and  save  this  sister — a  gentlewoman,  who 
had  watched  like  a  mother  over  hb  own  infan- 
cy— the  whole  length  of  his  life  was  devoted. 
V^hat  he  endured,  through  the  space  of  nearly 
forty  years,  from   the  incessant   fear  and   fre- 
quent reonrrence  of  his  sister's  insanity,  caA 
now  only  be  conjectured.     In  the  constant  and 
uncomplaining  ondnrance,  and  in  his  steady 
adherence  to  a  great  priDoiple  of  conduct,  his 
life  was  heroic.     We  read  of  men  giving  up  all 
their  days  to  a  single  object :    to  religion,  to 
vengeance,  to  some  overpowering  selfish  wish ; 
of  daring  acta  done  to  avert  death  or  disgrace, 
or  some  oppressing    misfortune.      We    read 
mythical  tales  of  friendship;  but  we   do  not 
recollect  any  instance  in  which  a  great  object 
has  been  so  unremittingly  carried  out  through- 
oat  a  whole  life,  in  defiance  of  a  thousand  dSffi- 
ealties,  and  of  numberless  temptatiens,-strain- 
iDg  the  good  resolution  to  its  utmost,  except  in 
(he  case  of  our  poor  clerk. of  the  India  House. 
This  was,  substantially,  his  life.    His  actions, 
thoughts,  and  sufferings  were  all  concentrated 
on  this  one  important.ead.     It  was  what  he  had 
to  do ;    it  was  in  his  reach ;  and  he  did  it, 
thorcfore,  manfully,  religiously.     He  did  not 
waate  his  mind  on  too  msny  things;  for  what- 
ever too  much  expands  the  mind  weakens  it ; 
nor  on  vague  or  multitudinous  thoughts  and 
speenlations,  nor  on  dreams  or  things  distant 
or    unattainable.     However   interesting,   they 
did  not  absorb  him,  body  and  soul,  like  the 
aafety  and  wel&re  of  his  sister.     Subject  to  this 
primary  unflinching  purpose,  the'  tendency  of 
Lamb's  mind  pointed   strongly  to  literature. 
He  did  not  seek  literature,  however;  and  he 
gaioed   from   it  nothing  except  fame.       He 
worked  laboriously  at  the  India  House  from 
bojpbood  to  manhood,  for  many  years  without 


repining;  although  he  must  have  been  coa- 
seious  of  an  int^leot  qualified  to  shine  in  other 
ways   than   in  entering  up  a  trader's  books. 
None  of  those  coveted  offices..which  bripg  money 
and  comfort  in  their  train  ever  reached  Charles 
LaUib.     He  was  never  under  that  bounteous 
shower  which  government  leaders  and  perfons 
of  influence  direct  towards  the  heads  of  their 
adherents.     No  Dives  ever  selected  hira  for  his 
golden  bounty.     No  potent  critic  ever  shouU 
dered  him  up  the  hill  of  fame.     In  the  absence 
of  these  old-fanhioned   helps,  he  was   content 
that  his  own  unassisted  efforts  should  gain  for 
him  a  certificate  of  capability  to  the  world ;  and 
that  the  ehoioe  reputation  which  he  thus  earned 
should,  with  his  own  qualities,  bring  round  him 
the  unenvying  love  of  a  host  of  friends.     . 
Apart  from  his  humor  and  other  excellencies, 
Charles  Lamb  combined  qualities  such  as  are 
seldom  united   in  one  person;  which   indeed 
seem  not  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other ; 
namely,  much  prudence,  with  much  generosity ; 
great  tenderness  of  heart,  with  a  firm  will.     To 
these  was  saperadded   that  racy  humor  which 
has  aerved  to  distinguish  him  from  other  men. 
There  is   no   other  writer   that  I.  know  of  in 
whom  tenderness  and  good  sense  and  humor  are 
so  intimately  and  happily  blended;    no  one 
whose  view  of  men  and  things  are  so  invariably 
generous,  and  true,  and  independent.      These 
qualities   made   their  way  slowly  and  fairly. 
They  were  not  taken  up  as  a  matter  of  favor  or 
fancy,  and  then  abandoned.    They  struggled 
through   many  years  of  neglect,  and  some  of 
contumely,  before  they   took    their  stand  tri- 
umphantly, and  as  things  not  to  be  ignored  by 
any  one.     Lamb  piiied  all  objects  which  had 
been  neglected  or  despised.    Nevertheless  the 
lens  through  which   he  viewed  the  objects  of 
his  pity — 'beggars,  and  chimney-sweepers,  and 
convicts, — was  always  clear;  it  served  him  even 
when  the  short- comings  were  to  be  contemplated. 
For  he  never  paltered  with  truth.     He  had  no 
weak    sensibilities,    few   tears    for  imaginary 
griefs.    But  his  heart  opened  wide  to  real  dis- 
tress.   He  never  applauded  the  fault;  but  he 
pitied  the  offender.         ....      By 
education  and  habit,  he  was  a  Unitarian.     In- 
deed, he  was  a  true  Nonconformist  in  all  things. 
He  was  not  a  dissenter  by  imitation,  nor  from 
any  deep  principle  of  obstinate  heresy;    nor 
was  he  made  servile  and  obedient  by  formal 
logic  alone.      His  reasoning  always  rose  and 
streamed  through  his  heart.     He  liked  a  friend 
for  none  of  the  ordinary  reasons ;  because  he 
was  famous,  or  clever,  or  powerful,  or  popujar. 
He  at  -once  took  issue  with  the  previous  ver- 
dicts, and  examined  the  matter  in  his  own  way. 
If  a  man  was  unfortunate  he  gave  him  money. 
If  he  was  calumniated,  ho  accorded  him  sym- 
ptthy.     He  gave  freely;  not  to  merit  bat  to 
want.        .        .        .        Perhaps  no  one  ever 
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tbonglit  more  independentl;.  He  had  great 
enjoymeiit  in  the  udk  of  able  neo,  so  that  it 
did  not  BKTOT  of  form  or  pretention.  He  liked 
the  BtrflDUons  talk  of  HaElitt,  vho  never  de- 
Boended  to  fine  words.  He  liked  the  nnalfeoted 
qaiet  conTersation  of  Manning;  the  vivaoioos 
excnrs'iTe  talk  of  Leigh  Hnnt  He  heard  with 
wondering  admiration  the  monolognes  of  Cole- 
ridge. Perhaps  he  liked  the  simplest  talk  the 
best ;  expreaaioDB  of  pity  or  sympathy  or  affeo* 
tion  for  others ;  from  young  people  who  tfaonght 
and  eaid  little  or  nothing  about  themselves. 
He  had  no  craving  for  popalarity,  nor  even  for 
fame.  I  do  not  recollect  any  passage  in  his 
writings,  nor  any  expression  in  bis  talk,  which 
rnns  connter  to  my  opinion.    .        .  His 

jests  were  never  the  mere  overflowings  of  the 
animal  spirits;  bat  were  exercises  of  the  mind. 
He  brought  the  wisdom  of  old  times  and  old 
writers  to  bear  apon  the  taste  and  intellect  of 
bis  day.  What  was  in  a  manner  foreign  to  his 
age,  he  nataralized  and  oherished.  And  he  did 
this  with  jadgment  and  great  delicacy.  His  books 
never  unhinge  or  weaken  the  mind ;  bat  bring 
before  it  tender  and  beautiful  thoughts,  which 
eharm  and  noarish  it,  as  only  good  books  can. 
No  one  was  ever  worse  from  reading  Charles 
Lamb's  writings ;  bat  many  have  become  wiser 
and  better.  ...  In  his  counte- 
nanoe  yoa  might  Bometimee  read — what  may  be 
ocoasionally  read  on  almost  all  foreheads — the 
letters  and  lines  of  old,  foi^tten  calamity. 
Yet  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  natare  a 
buoyant  self-sustaining  strength;  for  although 
he  enooantered  frequent  seasons  of  mental  dis- 
tress, his  heart  recovered  itself  in  the  interval, 
and  rose  and  rounded,  like  masic  played  to  a 
happy  tone.  Upon  fit  occasion,  his  lips  coald 
shut  in  a  firm  fashion ;  bat  the  gentle  smile 
that  played  aboat  his  face  showed  that  he  was 
always  ready  to  relent.  His  quick  eye  never 
had  any  sulienness;  his  mouth  tender  and 
tremulous,  showed  that  there  would  be  nothing 
cruel  or  inflexible  in  his  nature. — RecoUectiont 
of  Charles  Lamb.    Bjf  Barry  CornwoU. 

IMPOBTtJNITT. 

This  art  is  carried  to  the  highest  perfection 
in  the  East.  A  traveller  in  Persia  tells  how 
bo  was  besieged  by  one  who  solicited  a  gift 
more  costly  than  he  was  prepared  to  give.  The 
hoary,  and,  as  the  people  esteemed  him,  holy 
mendicant,  set  himself  down  before  his  gate, 
throwing  up  a  rude  tent  to  shelter  himself  from 
the  noonday  sun.  There  he  remained  like  a 
sentinel,  nor  lef):  his  post  but  to  follow  the  tra- 
Teller  out  of  doors,  and  return  with  him.  Tak- 
ing snatches  of  sleep  daring  the  day,  when  the 
other  was  resting  in  the  house,  he  kept  up  a 
hideous  howliogand  clamorous  demands  all 
the  hours  of  the  night — an  annoyance  which, 
persisted  in  for  suocesstve  days  and  nights,  and 


even  weeks,  seldom  &ils,  as  yon  can  suppoie, 
to  gun  ite  (Ajeet. 

Saoh  were  the  aienM  bj  vbieli  the  widev 
gained  hers.     So  soon  as  ever  this  wajoat  jidn 
took  bis  seat  at  the  gate  of-  the  eity,  where  n 
the  East  ooarts  are  held,  and  all  eAosea  heard, 
his  eye,  as  it  roamed  over  the  crowd,  fell  on 
her.     There  she  was,  and  always  was— sorrow 
in  her  dress,  but  determination  in  the  flash  of 
her  eye ;  her  form  bent  down  with  grief,  bat 
her  spirit  nnbroken  ;  resolved  to  give  the  judge 
no  rest  till  he  Jiad  avenged  her  on  her  adver- 
sary.   Now,  breaking  in  on  the  buBiness  ti  the 
court,  she  is  on  her  feet  passionately  demanding 
justice;  and  now,  stretched  on  the  ground  at 
his  feet,  she  piteously  implores  it    Nor  oan  he 
shake  her  ofi^.     Denied   her  anit,  she  follows 
him  to  his  house,  to  internipt  bis  leisure  and 
embitter  his  pleasures.     Her  voice  ringing  loud 
on  the  threshold  demanding  entry,  she  bursts 
into  his  presence,  and  is  dragged  away  by  the 
servants,  thrust  out,  but  only  to  return ;  as  the 
ball  struck,  roboaiid«,  the  billow  shattered  on 
the  rook  falls  baek  into  the  deep  to  gather  to1> 
ume  and  strength  for  a  new  attack;  and  u 
by  constant  dashing  the  waves  in  time  eut  into 
the  cliff,  which,  yielding  to  the  incessant  action 
of  a  weaker  element,  some  day  bows  its  prond 
head,  and,  precipitating  itself  forward,   falls 
into  the  sea,  which,  swallowing  it  up,  sweeps 
over  it  with  jubilant,  triumphant  waves, — so  the 
persistenee  of  the  widow  overcomes  the  resist- 
ance of  the  jadge.     Diamond   cats  diamond. 
She  conquers  by  importunity.     Yielding  to  her 
requests,    he    says :      "  Because    this    widow 
troubleth  me,  I  will  avenge  her,  leat  by  her 
continual  coming  she  weary  me." — Dr.  Chtthrie 
on  the  Parables. 


HOW  TQ  LITK   XABILT. 

The  art  of  living  essy  as  to  mcmayf  is  to 
pitch  ^your  scale'  of  living  one  degree  below 
your  means.     Comfort  abd'^oyfai^nt  are  more 
dependent  upon  easiness' in  the  detail  of  expen- 
diture  than  upon  any  degree   in   the     scale. 
Guard   against  false  associations  of   pleasara 
with  ezpenditare — the  notion   is  absard  that 
beoaose  pleasure  can  be  purehased  with  money, 
therefore  money  cannot  be  spent  without  enjoy- 
ment.    What  a  thing  costs  a  man  is  no  tnw 
measure  of  what  it  is  worth  to  him ;  and  jet 
how  often  is  his  appreciation  governed   bj  no 
other  standard,  as  if  there  were  a  pleasure  in 
expenditure  jper  te.     Let  yourself  feel  a  want 
before  you  provide  against  it.     You  are  raoT« 
assnred  that  it  is  a  real  want,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  feel  it  a  little  in  order  to  feel  relief 
from  it.  When  yon  are  undecided  as  to  whieh 
of  the  two  courses  you  would  like  best,  ohoose 
the  best,  ohoose  the  cheapest. '  This  nale  will 
not  only  save  money,  but  save  also  a  good  deal 
of  trifling  indecision.    Too  moob  leisure    leads 
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to  expenM ;  becanse  when  a  man  is  in  want  of 
objects,  it  ocean  to  bim  that  they  are  to  be  had 
for  monej,and  he  invent*  expenditure  in  order 
to  paaa  the  time. — Harry  Taylor. 

IHOIOO. 
We  presume  that  foar  persons  ont  of  fire,  if 
aakad  whether  indigo  is  a  mineral  or  a  vegetable 
substance — whether  it  is  dug  ont  of  the  earth 
or  grows  upon  trees — would  be  unable  to  give 
an  intelligent  answer,  and  yet  they  all  know 
iodigo  when  they  see  it.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  will  be  thankful  for  a  little  infor- 
nation  in  regard  to  this  article  which  they  see 
■o  often. 

There  are  some  fifty  or  sixty  species  of  plants 
of  the  order  Leguminonte  and  genns  vidigo-fira, 
which,  by  undergoing  a  process  of  fermentation, 
yield  the  beautiful  dye  known  as  indigo.  These 
plants  are  indigenous   in   Asia,   Africa,  and 
Amnica,  and  in  some  of  the  East  and  West 
India  Islands.    The  discovery  of  the  dye  was 
very  ancient,  its  use  being  mentioned  by  more 
than  one  of  the  ancient  Latin  writers,  and  in 
.terms  which  make  it  very  certain  that  it  was 
the  same  that  is  now  so  well  known  by  the  name. 
It  was  very  early  produced  in  India,  from  which 
sonntry  the  name  was  derived,  as  it  was  called 
lodicum,  and  this  is  the  countir  in  which  it  is 
DOW  moat  extensively  cultivated  and  prepared. 
Ita  importation  into  several  European  countries 
WM  for  a  long  time  prohibited  for  vaaious  rea- 
M»s :  in  England  and  France  because  it  was 
thonght  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  cloth  in 
dyeing.    In  Germany  it  was  prohibited  for  the 
nke  of  protecting  the  native  woad,  a  miserable 
snbetitnte    for    the   genuine    article — a    dis- 
tingnished  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
who   ere  desirous  of  protecting  home  produo- 
tioDS  without  any  regard  to  their  comparative 
TBlae.     On  the  same  principle  the  advocates  of 
this   system  ought  to  exclude  from  our  own 
oonntry  yellow  dyes  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
the  well-known  native  dye  made  from  butter- 
nut bark.  The  plant  from  which  indigo  is  com- 
monly produced,  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
foar    to  six  feet.      It  contains  the  coloring 
principle  in  the  leaves  and  stems  in  a  colorless 
flaid,  which  is  changed  to  the  dye  by  fermenta- 
tion   and  oxidation.      The  seeds  are  sown  in 
M areh    or  April,  and  before  the  plants  attain 
their  full  growth,  the  same  season,  they  are 
out    early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  has 
fallen    upon  them,  and  carried  to  the  factory, 
where  they  are  laid  in  great  stone  cisterns,  some 
twenty  feet  square,  and  about  three  feet  deep. 
^eawy  weights  are  placed  upon  them,  by  which 
they  are    kept  down  below  the  snrfaoe  of  the 
water,  which  is  let  in  so  as  to  cover  the  plants, 
and  fermentation  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  ten  to 
fourteen    hours,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  pl«nte»  the  temperatare,  &o.    The  liqoor 


is  then  in  an  active  commotion,  very  much  as 
if  it  were  boiling.  Babbles  of  air  continue  to 
rise,  which  assume  a  purple  hue,  indicating 
that  the  fermentation  has  had  the  effect  of  pro> 
ducing  from  the  limpid  water  the  color  desired. 
When  this  process  is  eamplete,  the  water 
is  drawn  off  into  another  vat,  where  it  is  vio- 
lently agitated  by  artificial  means  for  an  hour 
or  two,  until  the  coloring  matter  begins  to  be 
precipitated,  and  it  is  then  left  to  settle.  The 
water  is  drawn  off  again,  and  the  indigo  is 
taken  out,  dried  and  prepared  for  commerce. 

The  ouliivation  of  the  plant,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  indigo,  was  commenced  in  South 
Carolina  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  has  been  kept  np  ever  since  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  which  interrupted 
so  many  of  the  Southern  productions.  At  one 
time  the  finest  indigo  in  the  world  was  made 
in  that  State,  and  it  was  greatly  sought  after 
by  dyers,  calico-printers,  and  leather-dressers, 
but  both  the  quantity  and  quality  fell  off  many 
years  since,  and  the  yield  for  soma  time  past, 
has  been  inconsiderable.  The  finest  quality 
now  comes  from  Bengal  and  the  adjacent  prpv- 
inoes.  There  are  many  grades,  according  to 
commercial  language,  such  as  superfine,  pure 
blue,  ordinary  blue,  fine  purple.  The  finest 
quality  has  the  least  specific  gravity,  and  floats 
upon  water :  the  poorer  qualities  having  an 
admixture  of  earthy  snbataoces  which  add  to 
their  weight.  The  finest  indigo  may  also  be 
tested  by  its  not  readily  leaving  a  mark  on 
drawing  it,  when  dry,  across  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  also  by  the  clear  blue  which  it  imparts  to 
water  when  dissolved.  The  culture  of  the  plant 
is  quite  precarious,  and  the  amount  prodaoed 
varies  greatly  from  one  season  to  another.  The 
total  shipment  from  the  East  Indies  averages 
about  1^,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Last  year 
there  were  imported  of  this  quality,  into-  the 
United  States,  415,575  pounds  valued  at  $324,- 
207,  as  its  foreign  god  cost.— CAmijan  72«. 
corder. 


Thtrty-nventh  Amuutl  Report  of  the  Female  Auotiation 
of  Fhiiadelplua  for  the  Belief  of  the  Sick  met  Ii^Srm 
Poor  trilh  Clothing. 

In  offering  a  Report  of  the  labors  of  the  As- 
sociation the  past  winter,  we  desire  to  return  to 
our  friends  and  contributors  a  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  welcome  aid  that  has  been  for- 
niahed  by  their  generous  donations  of  money 
and  goods.  This  timely  assistance  has  enabled 
our  members  to  continue  their  duties  later  in 
the  season  than  they  could  otherwise  have  done, 
sod  through  the  Association  to  extend  more 
widely  tbe  distribution  of  charity. 

Our  meetings  have  been  large,  and  attended 
with  evident  interest,  and  by  a  judicious  ap- 
propriation of  tbe  means  at  our  disposal,  we 
have  endeavored  to  relieve  those   who,  firom 
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riokness  and  the  iafirmities  of  age,  had  a  okiin 
upon  our  oharity. 

Id  furaiahing  Kwing  to  manj  vlio  are  de- 
prived of  other  means  of  enpport,  and  giving 
the  clothing  to  the  most  needy,  we  render  an 
assistance,  which,  while  it  relieves,  enoonrages 
habits  of  in«iaBtry  which  iDdisoriminate  alma- 
giving  cannot  effect.  We  trust  that  another 
season  may  find  oar  members  still  more  zealous, 
and  with  increased  funds  to  enable  them  to  en- 
large their  labors. 

1081  garments  have  been  distributed  during 
the  winter,  moat  of  which  were  previously  made 
by  the  poor  women  to  whom  we  have  given 
.employment. 

Tmasdkks'b  Rcpobt. 

To  subscriptions  and  donations- $713.00 

'■  ioterest  oD  inTestmenta 240.98 

u  legacy  by  Sdrati  W.  Barker 100.00 

$1053.98 

By  balance  due  Treasurer 4.10 

"  priating  appeals,  Ac -  7.60 

"  invested - —  107.12 

<■  puid  for  goods ■, >  753.94 

•'  paid  for  sewing 175.78 

■'  balance  on  Iiand -  5.44 

$1053.98 

Donations  in  goods — one  piece  of  checlc,  three 
pieces  of  gingham,  two  pieces  of  Canton  flannel,  one 
piece  of  buff  giugham. 

Oq  behalf  of  the  Assoctation, 

B.  J.  FiBBiB,  Treaturer. 
Zd  month  iSd,  1867. 

Helen  O.  Lobostrktb,  Pres.,  110  S.  I7tb  St. 
Anmie  Calet,  Secretary,  1618  Samnier  St. 
Elieabeth  J.  Fkbbm,  Treas.,  937  Fraulclin  St. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  since 
last  report : — 

From  City  cootribations $42.00 

•>    Friends  of  Wilmington,  Del 96.13 

"    M.  B.  S,  Salem,  N.  J 2.00 

"    Ilobert  Mosber,  Cardiogtoo,  Ohio,..  7.00 

$147.13 
Henbv  if.  Lairo,  Treaturer. 
rhOa.,  4ih  mo.  13tb,  1867.       No.  30  N.  Third  St. 


ITEMS. 

The  Rassian  treaty  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  information  in  regard  to  Russian  America 
which  has  been  eiicited  by  the  discussion  of  the  new 
treaty  bas  tended  to  an  enbancement  of  its  value  in 
the  public  estimation.  The  general  fact  that  tbe 
climate  of  tbe  Pacific  coast  approximates  to  that  of 
the  western  shores  of  Europe,  instead  of  the  cold 
western  coast  of  tbe  Atlantic,  explains  the  state- 
ment of  Prof.  Baird  that  the  temperature  "  from 
Prince  of  Wales'  Icland  to  the  entrance  of  Bebriog's 
straits,  dnriog  tbe  winter  months,  is  about  the  lame 
as  at  tbe  city  of  Washington."  It  woald  be  more 
just  to  compare  tbe  proposed  acquisition  to  Sweden 
and  Norway  than  to  Greenland.  Us  (ontbem  boan- 
dary  it  several  degrees  below  tbe  latitude  of  Stock-  i 


holm  and  St.  Pe'.ersborg.  Various  accounts  coBcnr 
in  tbe  statement  that,  in  addition  to  the  Ssh  on  its 
seaboard  and  furs  in  its  forests,  it  possesses  aa 
abundance  of  valuable  timber,  and  not  only  the  pre- 
cious metals,  but  iron  and  coal. — The  Preu. 

Ez-Govbbrob  Etbb  or  Jahatca. — According  to  a 
cable  dispatch,  ex-Governor  Eyre  "has  bees  ac- 
quitted after  a  short  examination."  We  presame 
discharged  is  meant  instead  of  acqniited,  as  tbe  ex- 
amination he  was  undergoing  was  simply  the  magis- 
terial investigation  preliminary  to  eommtttal.  Wears 
not  informed  where  this  examination  took  place; 
bat  as  Eyre,  influenced,  it  is  asserted,  by  the  opinioa 
of  bis  legal  advisers,  declined  to  go  up  to  London  -i 
from  bis  residence  in  Shropshire  and  surrender  him- 
self, as  did  Colonel  Nelson  and  Lieutenant  Brand, 
we  infer  that  it  was  condncted  by  some  rural  magis- 
trate, who,  it  wonld  seem,  made  short  work  of  tbe 
bneioess.  The  examination  before  Sir  Themas  Henry, 
a  London  police  magistrate,  of  tbe  case  of  Kelson 
and  Brand,  cl^arged  with  precisely  the  same  oSence 
as  Eyre  stands  accused  of,  occupied  several  days, 
was  most  patiently  condncted  by  the  magistrate,  tu& 
resulted  in  tbe  parties  being  committed  for  trial. 

The  Paris  Expoeitiun  was  opened  on  the  lat  inst., 
but  it  will  take. weeks  yet  before  all  the  necesaary 
arrangements  are  completed.  Tbe  Directors  furnish 
nothing  but  tbe  epace  and  a  roof  over  it,  the  exhibi- 
tors being  required  to  do  tbe  rest  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. "The  American  Commissioners  found  tbetr 
department  a  heap  of  sand  with  a  glass  roof  over  it 

To  Test  Coai.  Oa. — Fill  a  tumbler  about  two* 
thirds  full  of  water— not  too  cold — and  pnt  into  it 
abont  half  a  teaspoonful  of  coal  oil.  Stir  tbe  water 
well  with  tbe  teaspoon,  and  then  light  a  match  and 
hold  it  over  the  water  on  a  line  with  the  top  of  the 
tnmbler.  If  tbe  vapor  takes  fire,  retnrn  tbe  coal  oil 
to  the  dealer  from  whom  you  obtained  it.  By  no 
means  use  it. — Eaeton  F\ree  Preea. 

The  trustees  of  the  Five  Points'  House  of  Industry 
have  determined  upon  establishing  a  home  for  tbe 
working  women  of  Kew  York,  where  they  may  be 
freed  from  the  contaminating  InQnences  which  usually 
surround  that  class  in  this  city,  and  where  they  can 
find  clean  and  well- ventilated  rooms,  wboleaome 
food,  and  facilities  for .  self-improvement.  For  this 
purpose  a  large  building  has  been  purchased  oa 
Mott  Street,  near  Canal,  which,  together  with  im- 
provements and  furnishing,  will  cost  about  $120,000  ; 
of  this  sum  tbe  trustees  have  abont  one-half,  and  fur 
the  remaitader  they  appeal  to  a  generous  public. 

The  breaking  of  the  levees  on  tbe  Missisaippl,  in 
Looisiana,  has  produced  great  devastation  io  tbe 
river  connlies  of  that  State,  and  great  aufferlng 
among  the  poor  whites  and  freedmen.  One  break 
alone  has  oreiflowed  seven  parishes,  and  others 
almost  as  damaging  in  their  effects  have  occarred. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  are  thus  rendered 
useless  for  this  season,  and  tbe  laborers  who  v^ere 
to  have  cultivated  it  are  deprived  of  tbe  meskss  of 
earning  their  subsistence. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Yirgiuia  Legislature  have  jast 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  inviting  immigra- 
tion to  Virgiuia,  embracing  "all  classes  of  men  from 
all  countries."  Tbe  best  invitation  Virginia  can  ex- 
tend to  outside  settlers  would  be  a  faearty  asaertion 
of  the  great  civil-rights  bill. 

Tub  Milwackeb  FtooBiiia  UaLS.— The  fiox^rlag 
mills  of  Milwaukee  turn  out  from  three  to  four  tboo- 
sand  barrels  of  flonr  daily.  The  receipts  of  '«pheat 
for  1860  nmounted  to  18,399,698  bushels,  an  iact-eaee 
of  3,205,535  over  the  receipts  of  1865.  Milw^aukee 
is  the  largest  primary  wheat  port  in  tbe  world. 
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The  sympathy  of  Christ  is  a  subject  of  oon- 
templation  from  which  many  a  devoted  soni,  ia 
everj  age  of  the  Church,  has  derived  consola- 
tion and  encouragement.     How  often  in  seas- 
>oas  of  affliction  has  the  remembrance  of  his 
tenderness  towards  the  repenting  sinner,  and 
his  words  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved  mourner, 
come  before  the  desponding  disciple  as  a  balm 
for  the  wounded  spirit,  receiving  hopes  of  hap- 
piness that  had  been  almost  extinguished.    On 
such  occasions  we  may  justly  draw  the  infer- 
ence that,  if  He  who  was  replete  with  the  Di- 
vine perfections  was  so  meroifnl  to  the  erring, 
and   so  sympathizing  with  the  afflicted  in  the 
day    of    hia    outward   manifestation,   he    will 
equally  call  for  us  in  this  day,  and  extend  to  or 
the  same  consolations  through  the  ministry  of 
the  Spirit.     The  same  Divine  power  that  was 
then  manifested  to  heal  the  bodily  infirmities 
and  feed   the  hnngry  multitudes  may  now  be 
relied  on  to  heal  the  spiritual  maladies  and 
sastaio  the  spiritual  life  of  those  who  believe 
and  trust  in  him. 

This  interesting  subject  has  been  treated 
with  abili  ty  in  one  of  the  discourses  of  Robert- 
son, entitled,  "  The  sympathy  of  Christ."  The 
text  is  Heb.  iv.  15,  16 — "  For  we  have  not  a 
high  priest  tbat  cannot  be  touched  with  a  feel- 
ing of  onr  infirmities;  but  was. ia.  all, points 


tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  Let 
us,  therefore,  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  obtain  merey  and  find  grace 
to  help  in  time  of  need." 

In  his  preliminary  observations  he  says : — 
"  The  perfection  of  Christ's  humanity  implies 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  human  soul  as  well 
as  a  human  body.  There  was  a  view  held  in 
early  times,  and  condemned  by  the  Church  as 
a  heresy,  according  to  which  the  body  of  Christ 
was  an  external  frame-work  animated  by  Deity, 
as  our  bodies  are  animated  by  our  souls.  What 
the  soul  is  to  us  Deity  was  to  Chuist.  His 
body  was  flesh,  blood,  bones — moved,  guided, 
ruled  by  indwelling  Divinity. 

"  But  you  perceive  at  onae  that  this  destroys 
the  notion  of  complete  humanity.  It  is  not 
this  tabernacle  of  material  elements  which  con- 
stitutes onr  humanity;  yon  cannot  take  the 
pale  corpse  from  which  Ufe  has  fled,  and  call 
that  man."  .  .  .  .  "  Humanity  implies  a 
body  and  a  soul." 

"  Accordingly  in  the  life  of  Christ  we  find 
two  distinct  classes  of  feeling.  When  he  hun- 
gered in  the  wilderness,  when  he  thirsted  on 
the  cross,  wben  he  was  weary  by  the  well  of 
Sycbar,  he  experienced  sensations  which  belong 
to  the  bodily  department  of  human  nature. 
Bat  when  out  of  twelve  he  selected  one  to  be 
His  bosom  friend,  when  he  looked  round  upon 
the  crowd  in  anger,  when  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  cheeks  at  Bethany,  and  when  He  re- 
coiled from  the  thought  of  approsiolung  diaptK-. 
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latioD,  these — grief,  friendHhip,  fear — were  not 
seDsationa  of  the  body,  much  less  were  they  the 
attribu'%  of  Godhead.  They  were  the  affed- 
tions  of  an  acutely  sensitire  human  soul,  alive 
to  all  the  tenderness,  and  hopes,  and  anguish, 
with  which  human  life  is  tilled,  qualifying 
Him  to  be  tempted  tin  all  points,  like  as  we 


are.' 


"  But  here  a  difficulty  arises.  Temptation 
as  applied  to  a  Being  perfectly  free  from  ten- 
dencies to  evil  is  not  easy  to  understand.  See 
what  the  difficulty  is.  Temptation  has  two 
senses — it  means  test  or  probation ;  it  means 
also  trial,  involving  the  idea  of  pain  or  danger. 
A  common  acid  applied  to  gold  tests  it ;  but 
there  is  no  risk  or  danger  to  the  most  delicate 
golden  ornament.  There  is  one  acid,  and  only 
one,  which  tries  it  as  well  as  tests  it.  The 
same  acid  applied  to  a  shell  endangers  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  surface.  A  weight  hung  from  a  bar 
of  iron  only  tests  its  strength;  the  same  de- 
pending from  a  human  arm  is  a  trial  involving, 
it  may  be,  the  risk  of  pain  or  fracture.  Now, 
trial  placed  before  a  Bioless  being  is  intelligible 
enough  ia  the  sense  of  probation ;  it  is  a  test  of 
excellence,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can 
be  temptation  in  the  sense  of  pain,  if  there  be 
no  inclination  to  do  wrong.  However,  Scrip- 
ture plainly  asserts  this  as  the  character  of 
Christ's  temptation.  Not  merely  test,  but 
trial." 

After  .qaoting  the  texts  He  was  "  without 
sin,"  "  holy,  harmleso,  undefiled,  separate  from 
sinners,"  and  again,  "The  prince  of  this 
world  cometb,  and  hath  nothing  in  me,"  our 
attention  is  then  called  to  another  class  of  pas- 
sages, such  as  this :  "  He  tuffered  being  tempt- 
ed." The  question  arises,  bow  could  this  be 
without  any  tendenoy  to  evil  ?" 

"To  answer  this,"  he  proceeds,  "let  ns 
analyze  sin.  In  every  act  of  sin  there  are  two 
distinct  steps.  There  is  the  rising  of  a  desire 
which  is  natural,  and  being  natural  is  not 
wrong.  There  is  the  indulgence  of  that  desire 
in  forbidden  oiroumstanoes,  and  that  is  sin." 
Take  for  example  the  natural  sensation  of  hun- 
ger. "  Let  a  man  have  been  without  food ;  let 
the  gratification  present  itself,  and  the  natural 
desire  will  arise  involuntarily.  It  will  arise 
just  as  certainly  in  a  forbidden  as  in  a  per- 
mitted circumstance.  It  will  arise  whether  he 
looks  on  the  bread  of  another,  or  his  own.  And 
it  is  not  here,  in  the  sensation  of  hunger,  that 
the  guilt  lies;  bnt  it  lies  in  the  wilful  gratifi- 
oation  of  it  after  it  k  known  to  be  forbidden." 

"  Sin,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  appetites,  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  controlling  Will. 

"  Now,  contrast  this  state  with  the  state  of 
Christ.  There  was  in  him  all  the  natural  ap- 
petites of  mind  and  bndy.  Relaxation  and 
firiendship  were  dear  to  Him;  so  were  sunlight 
and  lif<'.  hunger^  pain  and  death.    He  oonld 


feel  all,  and  shrink  from  them.    Conceive  then 
a  case  in  which  the  gratification  of  any  one  of 
those  inclinations   was  inooosistent  with  His 
Father's  will.     At  one  moment  it  was  unlawful 
to  eat,  though  hungry ;  and  without  one  ten- 
denoy to  disobey,  did  fasting  cease  to  be  severe  ? 
It  was  demanded  that  he  should  endure  an- 
guish ;  and  willingly  as  he  subdued  himself, 
did  pain  cease  to  be  pain  ?     Could  the  spirit  of 
obedience  reverse  every  feeling  of  human  na- 
ture ?  When  the  brave  man  gives  his  shattered 
arm  to  the  surgeon's  knife,  will  may  prevent 
even  the  quiver  of  an  eyelid ;  but  no  will  and 
00  courage  can  reverse  bis  sensations,  or  pre- 
vent the  operation  from  ioflictiog  pain.     When 
the  heart  is  raw,  and  smarting  from  recent  be- 
roaveoient,  let  there  be  the  deepest  and  most 
reverential  submission  to-  the  Highest  Will,  it 
it  possible  not  to  wince?    Can  any  cant  de- 
mand for  submission  extort  the  confession  that 
pain  is  pleasure?     It  seems  to  have  been  in 
this  way  that  the  temptation  of  Christ  caused 
suffering.  He  suffered  from  the  force  of  desire. 
Though  there  was  no  hesitation  whether    to 
obey  or  not — no  strife  in  the  will — in  the  act  of 
mastery  there  was  pain.  There  was  self-denial ; 
there  was  obedience  at  the  expense  of  tortured 
natural  feeling.     He  shrunk  from  St.  Peter's 
suggestion  of  escape  from  ignominy  as  from  a 
thing  which  did  not  shake  his  determination, 
but  made  Him  teel,  in  the  idea  of  bright  life, 
vividly  the  cost  of  his  resolve.     "Gut  thee  be- 
hind me,  Tempter,  for  thou  art  an  offence-" 
In  the  garden,  unswervingly  :  "  Not  as  I  will, 
bnt  as  thou  wilt."    No  reluctance  in  the  toifl. 
Bnt  was  there  no  struggling?     No  shudder  in 
the  inward  sensations?    No  remembrance  that 
the  cross  was  sharp  ?    No  recollection  of  the  • 
family  at  Bethany  and  the  pleasant  walk,  and 
the  dear  companionship  He  was  about  to  leave? 
"  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  to  die."     So 
that  in  every  one  of  these  oases — not  by  the 
reluctanoy  of  a  sinful  sensation,  but  by   the 
quivering  and  the  anguish  of  natural  feeling 
when  it  is  trampled  upon  by  lofty  will — Jesaa 
suffered,  being   tempted.     He   was    "  tempted 
like  as  we  are."    Remember  this.    F«r   the 
way  in  which  some  speak  of  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  reduces  all  his  suffering  to  physical  pain, 
destroys  the  reality  of  temptation,  reduces  that 
glorious  heart  to  a  pretence,  and  converts  the 
whole  of  His  history  into  a  mere   fictitiona 
drama,  in  which  scenes  of  trial  were  represented, 
not  felt.     Remember  that  "  iu  all  points  "  the 
Redeemer's  sovl  was  tetnpted." 

"  Till  we  have  reflected  on  it,  we  are  scarcely 
aware  bow  much  the  sum  of  human  happiDess 
in  the  world  is  indebted  to  this  one  feeling — 
sympathy.  We  get  cheerfulness  and  vigor, 
we  scarcely  know  how  or  when,  from  mere  as- 
sociation with  onr  fellow-men ;  and  from  the 
looks  reflected  on  us  of  gladness  and  employ. 
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mont,  we  oatoh  intpiration  and  power  to  ^o  on, 
from  huinan  prewooe,  and  from  cheerfa]  looks. 
The  workman  works  with  added  energy  from 
havinj^  others  by.     The  full  family  circle  has  a 
strength  and  a  life  peoaliarly  its  own.     The 
substantial  good,  and  the  effcotaal  relief  which 
men  extend  to  one  another  is  trifling.    It  is 
not  by  these,  bat  by  something  far  less  costly 
that  the  work  is  done.     Q-od  has  insured  it  by 
•  much  more  simple  machinery.     He  has  given 
to  the  weakest  and  the  poorest  power  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  common  stook  of  gladaefis. 
The  child's  smile  and  laugh  are  mighty  powers 
in  this  world.     When  bereavement  has  left  you 
desolate,  what  substantial  benefit  is  there  which 
makes  condolence  acceptable?     It  cannot  re- 
place the  loved  ones  you  have  lost.    It  can  be- 
stow  upon    yon   nothing  permanent.     But  a 
warm  hand  has  touched  yours,  and  its  thrill 
told  you  there  was  a  living  renponse  there  to 
your  emotion.    One  look,  one  human  sigh,  has 
done  more  for  you  than  the  costliest  present 
could  convey.     And  it  is  for  want  of  marking 
this,  that  the  effuct  of  pablio  charity  falls  often 
so  fiir  short  of  the  expectations  of  those  who 
give.     The   springs  of  men's  generosity  are 
dried  up  by  hearing  of  the  repining,  the  envy, 
and  the  discontent  which  have  been  sown  by 
the  general  collection  and  the  provision  estab- 
lishment, among  cottages,  where  all  was  har- 
mony before.    The  famine  and  the  pestilence 
are  met  by  abundant  liberality ;  and  the  appar- 
ent retura^for  tins  is  riot  and  sedition.    But 
the  secret  lies  all  in  this.    It  is  not  in  channels 
saeh  19  these   that  the  heart's  gratitude  can 
flow.    Love  is  not  bought  by  money,  bat  by 
love.    There  has  been  all  the  machinery  of  a 
pablio  distribution,  but  there  ha.s  been  no  exhi- 
bition of  individual,  personal   interest     The 
rich  man  who  goes  to  bis  poor  brother's  cottage, 
and  without  affectations  of  humility,  naturally, 
and  with  the  respect  which  man  owes  to  man, 
enters  into  his  circumstances,  inquiring  about 
his  distress,  and  hears  his  homely  tale,  has  done 
more  to  e«tabli8h  an  interchange  of  kindiy  feel- 
ing than  he  oould  have  secured  by  the  costliest 
present,  by  iteelf.    Public  donations  have  their 
Value  and  their  uses.     Poor  laws  keep  human 
beings  from   starvation,  but  in   the   point  of 
elioiiing  gratitude,  all  these  fail.     Man  has  not 
been  brought  into  contact  close  enough   with 
mao  for  this.    They  do  not  work  by  sympa^ 
thy."        ....... 

"  And  now,  having  endeavored  to  illustrate 
this' power  of  sympathy,  it  is  for  us  to  remom- 
bei  that  of  this,  iu  its  fulness,  He  is  susceptible. 
There  b  a  vague  way  of  speaking  of  the  atone- 
nent  which  does  not  realize  the  tender,  affec- 
tionate, personal  love,  by  which  that  daily, 
hourly  reconciliation  is  effected.  The  sympathy 
of  Christ  was  not  merely  love  of  men  in  masses. 
He  loved  the  masBes,  but  He  loved  them  be- 


cauoe  made  up  of  individuals.  He  "  had  com- 
passion on  the  multitude ;"  but  He  had  also 
discriminating,  special  tenderness  for  erring 
Peter  and  erring  Thomas.  He  felt  for  the 
despised,  lonely  Ztocheus  in  his  sycamore  tree. 
He  oompassioned  the  discomfort  of  his  disci- 
ples. Ho  mixed  his  tears  with  the  stifled  sobs 
by  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  Ho  called  (he  abashed 
children  to  his  side.  Amongst  the  numbers,  as 
He  walked,  he  detected  the  individual  touch  of 
faith — "  Master,  the  multitude  throng  thee,  and 
sayest  thou  Who  touched  me."  "  Somebody 
hath  touched  me." 

Observe  how  He  is  tottched  by  our  infirmities, 
— with  a  separate  special  discriminating  love. 
There  is  not  a  single  throb  iu  a  single  human 
bosom  that  does  not  thrill  at  once  with  more 
than  electric  speed  up  to  the  mighty  heart  of 
God.  Fou  have  not  sbed  a  tear  or  sighed  a 
«igh  that  did  not  come  back  to  you  exalted  and 
purified  by  having  passed  throngh  the  eternal 
bosom. 

The  priestly  powers  conveyed  by  this  faculty 
of  sympathizing,  according  to  the  text,  are  two 
— the  power  of  mercy,  and  the  power  of  having 
Grace  to  help.  "Therefore/*  because  he  can 
be  touched,  "let  ua  come  boldly,  expecting 
mercy  and  grace." 

These  passages  may  suffise  to  give  an  idea  of 
Robertson's  views  in  relation  to  the  sympathy 
of  Christ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
that  can  claim  our  attention.  The  constitutioa 
of  our  minds  is  such  that  we  cannot  love  fer- 
vently, unless  the  attribute  of  love  also  exist  in 
the  object  of  our  affections.  Hence,  the  beauty 
and  propriety  of  the  appelUtion  applied  to  the 
Deity  in  the  LorJ's  prayer — ^"Our  Father  in 
Heaven."  We  are  thus  taught  to  think  of 
Him  as  a  tender  parent  who  watches  over  all 
his  family  with  affectionate  interest,  and  who 
has  given  us,  in  his  beloved  son,  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  righteousness  combining  the  qualities  of 
a  merciful  High  Priest  and  a  sympathising 

friend. 

(To  be  contlaacd.) 


THB   CHESRfUL  OIVES. 

I  stood  this  week  by  the  remains  of  a  young 
woman,  who  was  a  cheeirul  giver  of  all  she  had 
to  the  oause  of  God  and  man.  She  was  a 
teacher  for  many  years  in  s  primary  school  in 
this  city ;  and  she  did  not  teach,  as  many  do, 
"grudgingly  and  of  necessity/'  but  put  her 
whole  heart  into  this  work,  and  so  ennobled  it 
to  a  sacred  mission.  The  poor  little  Irish  chil- 
dren were,  to  her,  Christ'?  little  ones,  and  each 
of  them  was  precious  to  her ;  so  that,  system-^ 
atizing  her  lite,  she  had  time  every  day,  after 
school,  to  visit  them  in  order  at  their  homes, 
taking  the  last  first,  and  Hweetly  emphasizing 
with  special  tendernera  those  whose  homes  were 
most  forlorn,   and   whose   surrooadings  least 
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favorable.  If  they  needed  clothes  or  shoes,  she 
always  provided  them, — goiog  to generons people 
and  telling  each  case ;  and,  as  she  knew  all  about 
it,  she  never  failed ;  or,  if  she  failed,  she  took 
it  from  her  own  small  salary,  with  which  she 
had  other  things  to  do  besides  taking  oare  of 
herself.  So  she  was  a  providence  to  many  little 
children,  who  never  knew  any  Christian  love 
till  they  knew  her's;  and  so  she  made  her 
Bohool-hoose  a  divine  temple,  and  her  work  a 
holy  mission;  and  when  she  went,  last  week, 
into  the  world,  "  so  far,  so  near,"  her  works 
preceded,  attended,  and  followed  her,  becanse 
she  was  a  cheerful  giver. — J.  F.  Clarke. 
—Chri»tian  RtgiMter. 

8SI.XCTI0NS    ?ROM    THE    WRITINGS    Of    JOHN 

BABOLA7. 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

[In  the  coarse  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
18S6,  J.  B.  passed  some  time  by  the  sea-side, 
with  benefit  to  his  general  health.  Whilst  at 
Brighton  in  the  Eleventh  month,  under  an  ap- 

{rehension  of  religious  duty,  he  addressed  his 
[onthly  Meeting  as  follows :] 

To  Graceehurch   Street  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friendi. 
BaiSHTOir,  9th  of  Eleventh  montfa,  1836. 

Dear  Friend*. — In  the  love  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  my  soul  at  this  time  salutes  his 
faithful  children  among  you  of  all  degrees,  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and 
can  call  him  "  Lord,"  and  bow  before  Him : 
desiring  that  an  increase  of  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings may  be  known  amongst  ns  through  Him, 
our  Head  and  High  Priest,  and  only  hope  of 
glory. 

It  seems  best  for  me  to  acquaint  you,  that 
while  at  this  place  for  the  benefit  of  my  health, 
a  weighty  feeling  of  duty  has  revived  and  fas- 
tened on  my  mind,  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 
the  Friends  in  this  place  from  house  to  house ; 
a  work  which,  as  regards  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  Quarterly  Meeting,  I  was  enabled 
to  perform  some  few  years  ago,  but  did  not 
then  see  my  way  further,  so  as  to  embrace  this 
particular  meeting,  and  a  few  others.  Should 
yon,  on  a  solid  consideration  of  my  concern 
and  situation,  think  it  right  to  mike  way  at 
this  time  for  the  relief  of  my  mind  herein,  it 
may  be  safest  Cor  me  to  request  the  liberty  to 
extend  the  family  visit,  should  this  seem  re- 
quired, to  a  few  small  meetings  in  this  Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

Desiring  we  may  be  all  kept  patiently  and 
diligently  attentive  to  the  voice  of  the  true  and 
tender  Shepherd, 

I  bid  you  affectionately  farewell, 

J.  B. 

[lo  the  Twelfth  Month,  he  returned  to  his 
Monthly  Meeting  the  oertifieato  granted  for 


the  above  service;  acknowledging  the  good- 
ness  of  the  Lord  in  helping  and  sustaining  him 
on  bis  way,  and  in  favoring  him  with  the  re- 
ward of  peace  on  his  return  home.  He  paid 
visits  to  nearly  all  the  families  of  the  particular 
meeting  of  Brighton,  under  circumstances  ss 
regarded  his  infirm  state  of  health,  calculated  to 
excite  much  sympathy  on  the  part  of  hie  friends 
of  that  place;  he  entered  house  after  house, 
supported  by  his  crutches,  and  it  is  believed 
his  visits  were  peculiarly  acceptable  generally.] 

To . 

Stoki  Niwihotoh,  3d  of  Twelfth  month,  1836. 

Ah!   dear  ,  as  thou  well   know- 

est,  home  is  home,  after  such  engagements  and 
causes  of  absence  from  what  is  dear  to  ns  in 
this  onward  state  and  lower  region  :  and  home 
is  home,  in  a  higher  and  better  sense,  blessed 
be  His  name,  who  maketh  heaven  a  home ;  for 
without  Him,  where  is  the  rest,  where  is  the 
refreshing  to  the  poor,  craving,  immortal  part  ? 
These  feelings,  and  such  as  these,  while  they 
moderate  or  sanctify  the  use  of  earthly  objects, 
heighten  and  refine.  There  is  truly  noibing 
here  worth  living  for,  withoat  the  good  pres- 
ence of  our  "  Everlasting  Father ,"  but  with 
that,  and  in  subjection  and  resignation  to  Him, 
every  thing  io  to  be  received  with  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  used  with  joyfalne8S,^-come  pain  of 
body,  or  conflict  of  mind,  loss  of  wife  or  child- 
ren, or  dearest  friends,  or  houxe,  or  food.  This 
is  our  calling, — this  is  our  privilege;  and  Oh  ! 
that  we  may  hold  it  up  to  others  as  such,  both 
in  life  and  in  death !  J.  B. 

To  a  young  Friend. 
Mth  of  Tieel/ih  month,  1836.— Rely  upon  it, 
my  dear  ,  these  associates  of  thine,  who- 
ever they  be,  even  if  they  stand  high  in  general 
estimation,  are  no  friends  to  thy  true  interests, 
thy  best  welfare,  however  plausibly  they  reason. 
The  very  circumstance  of  their  endeavoring  to 
undermine,  or  upset  the  almost  unformed  views 
of  so  young  and  artless  a  person,  is  a  proof  of 
their  unworthy  purposes.  By  thy  own  account, 
they  are  in  "  the  seat  of  the  sctirnful,"  as  David 
said ;  and  when  the  subtle  poison  that  is  under 
their  tongue,  is  in  danger  of  being  rejected  and 
exposed,  they  can  turn  off  the  conversation  with 
a  laugh.  But  if  thon  art  favored  to  withstand 
their  crooked  twisting  arguments,  be  also  very 
careful  lest  their  ridicule  move  thee  in  any  wise 
from  the  serious  ground,  the  safe,  because 
lowly,  abiding  place  of  the  real  Christian.  ,  My 
advice  to  thee  is,  avoid  such  company,  sbnn 
such  associates,  trust  not  thyself  to  dispute 
with  tbem ;  thou  wilt  not  be  like  to  get  good  by 
it,  nor  to  do  them  good,  but  to  receive  harm  io 
ways  little  suspected.  Thou  art  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, nor  shouldst  thou  for  a  moment  presume 
thyself  competent  to  enter  the  lists  of  oootro- 
Tersy;   it  requires  one  to  be  well  grounded. 
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rooted  and  settled  in  the  right  way,  to  meet  all 
the  objections  and  oavik  that  may  be  urged  by 
persona  of  more  or  less  corrupt  and  unoontrolied 
miads,  who  despise  the  Truth  and  its  simplic- 
ity; yet  who  would,  even  with  the  semblance  of 
truth,  begaile  others  from  the  reality  of  it. 

"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,"  said  the 
Apostle,  who  knew  that  the  fashions  and  cus- 
toms of  it  are  vain,  and  pass  away.     To  a  miod 
disposed  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  and  ap- 
I      pruaehes  to  evil,  this  teit  is  alone  sufficient  to 
induce  a  hesitation,  a  scrnpaloasness  or  tender- 
ness;   knowing  that  for  every  idle  word  he 
mast  give  an  account,  and  that  every  thought 
must  be  brought  iuto  subjection  to  Christ.  But 
these  libertines,  who  would  think  their  own 
thoughts,  and  choose  tbeir  own  ways  and  words, 
and  also  wear  their  own  apparel,  most  needs 
have  things  so  cleared  up  to  their  blinded  and 
darkened  understandings,  that,  like  the  lawyers, 
DO  express  (much   less  ioiplied)  prohibition  of 
Scripture,  woald   have   satisfied   them :    they 
would  shuffle  from  it  and  fritter  it  away,  bend- 
ing it  to  their  own  wills.     Whereas  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  testifies,  and  has  ever  testified 
agaiost  such  things,  not  only  among  Friends, 
but  more  or  less,  and  in  different  ways  and  de- 
grees, wherever  snfficient   clearness  has  been 
arrived  at,  even  from  the  earliest  ages.     Pic- 
ture to  thyself  any  set  of  people  raised  up  to  a 
deep  sense  of  religion,  and  carrying  out  their 
watclifulness  and  self-denial  to  all  branches  of 
their  conduct,  and  endeavoring  to  follow  that 
exhortaUoD,  "  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  con- 
versation,"— and  whatsoever  ye  "  do  in  word  or 
deed,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  &o.     Would 
they  not  soon  come  to  be  distingnished  from 
other   people,  who  follow  the  course  of  this 
World,  or  who  secretly  yearn  after  their  own 
heart's  lusts,  and  comfort  themselves  with  try- 
ing to  think   there  is  nothing  in  this  and  the 
other  little  thing,  and  that  religion  does  not 
consist  in  these  things  !*     Would  they  not  soon 
fiod  themselves  to  be  "  a  peculiar  people,"  a 
singular  people,  a  very  simple  people ; — their 
outward  appearance,  their  manners,  their  very 
gestures,  restrained  and  regulated  after  a  mode 
totally  contrary  to  the  generality  of  those  around 
them  ?     According  to  that  striking  passage  in 
one  of  the  Apocryphal  writings,  setting  forth 
the   language  of  the   ungodly  respecting  the 
righteous,   so   will  it    be  respecting  such    a 
people  or  person  as  1  have  described — "  He  is 
not  for  oar  turn,  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our 
doings;  he  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts  ; 
he  in  grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold ;  for  his 
lite  is  not  like  other  men's,  his  ways  are  of  an- 
other fashion."*    Indeed  it  has  never  been  any 
wonderwitfame,  that  a  people  gathered  and  settled 
and  preserved  as  I  have  hinted  at, — or  as  Friends 

•See  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  U.  12,  14,  16, 16. 


were,  when  they  found  themselves  estranged 
frnm  the  world  at  large,  and  eccentric  through 
this  process  of  following- their  convictions  of 
duty, — should  value  this  their  privilege,  and 
these  outward  badges,  which  tend  to  keep  np 
this  desirable  distinction  and  separation  from 
the  world's  spirit.     But  they  never  set  up  a 
rule  as  to  ^dress,  or  any  particular  color,  cut  or 
fashion,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  livery  of 
the  Monks,  or  religious  orders  of  the  Papists, 
&o. ;    they  only  left  off  their  ornaments,  and 
such  things  as  were  a  burden  to  them,  as  unne- 
cessary and  UDsimple : — it  was  the  ever  change- 
able tide  of  fashion,  which  did  the  rest  and  in 
time  caused  their  dissimilarity  and  strangeness 
to  appear.     But  as  to  the  bare  assertion,  that 
George  Fox  and  the  early  Friends  would  have 
chaoged  with  the  times,   it  is  a  conjecture 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  mere  caprice  and 
inclination  of  those  who  say  so ;  and  the  eon* 
trary  may  be  as  flatly  and  broadly  asserted  upon 
far  stronger  grounds,  even  upon  the  actual  facts 
of  the  whole  tooorof  their  dissent,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  their  lives,  and  especially  in  their  writ- 
ings.     The  common  consent  spoken  of,  is  the 
very  conformity  they  objected  to, — a  consent  of 
worldly  men,  upon  worldly  principles, — not  the 
consent  of  men  redeemed  from  the  earth.     On 
the  other  hand,  all  that  have  ever  rightly  given 
up  to  make  a  plain  appearence,  and  to  speak 
the  plain  language,  &o.,  have  done  it  on  the 
very  same  sound  ground,  and  not  merely  be- 
cause George  Fox  and  others  did  it.     They,  the 
truly  convinced,  have  continued  to  feel  on  the 
subject,  as  he  did ;  and  though  the  instance* 
are  rare,  as  the  mercy  is  great,  and  the  work 
marvellous,  and  no  light  and  superficial  one, 
such  instances  are  yet  from  time  to  time  occnr- 
riog ;  they  are  the  result  of  cleansing  the  inside 
of  the  cup,  that  the  outside  may  become  cleaa 
also.     My  caie  is,  I  trust,  one  of  these,  .and, 
perhaps,  rather  an  unusual   one :    for  I  was 
brought  up,  as  thou  knowest,  in  the  entire  dis- 
use of,  and  I  even  cherished  a  real  contempt 
fur,  such  singularities ;  until  I  came  to  see  that 
there  was  "  no  peace  to  the  wicked," — and  that 
"  great  peace  have  all  they  who  love" — "  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus."  Then 
as  I  yielded  my  mind  to  be  in  all  things  led 
and  guided  thereby,  nothing  offended  me  but 
evil ; — nothing  seemed  too  hard   to  give  up 
unto,  nor  anything  to  be  slighted  as  insignifi- 
cant, which   in    anywise    contributed   to  this 
heavenly  peace  and  progress  in  what  was  es- 
teemed so  supremely  excellent.     The  cross  of 
Christ,  that  yoke  he  puts  upon  his  disciples, 
was  very  easy  and  sweet ;  and  peace  was  the 
reward  of  being  faithful  in  ever  so  little.     It 
is  in  this  way  I  have  been  made  ruler  over 
more,  and  not  by  "  despising  the  day  of  small 
things;"  which  is  the  sure  way,  (as  the  Bible 
tells  us)  of  falling  "by  little  and  little:"  of 
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this  we  have  most  painful  instances  now  around 
qb;  and  eVen  some,  who  liave  deservedly  stood 
bigh  in  our  Society;  as  teachers  and  examples 
to  the  flock,  but  who  have  even  come  to  ques- 
tion, or  have  lost,  all  their  former  impressions 
and  tendering  convictions, — these  are,  it  seems 
all  gone,  and  almost  forfcotten,  as  the  early  dew 
that  posseth  away, — and  they  have  turned,  as 
the  dog  or  the  sow,  to  that  which  they  once 
loathed  and  rejected.  And  truly  it  is  a  strik- 
ing and  unanswerable  fact,  that  there  has  not 
been  one  individual,  who  has  risen  to  any  emi- 
nence for  religions  dedication  in  oar  Society, 
bat  has  had  to  tread  the  narrow  and  strait 
path ;  and  has  had  to  attribute  his  progress  to 
giving  up,  in  the  ability  received,  to  obey  the 
secret  monitions  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  even  in 
little  things  :  nor  has  there  I  believe,  been  one 
who  has  swerved  from  this  course,  that  has  ul- 
timately turned  out  better  than  the  salt  that 
has  lost  its  savour.     "The   fashion   of    this 

world,"  my  dear ,  does  indeed  pass  away ; 

and  as  thou  sayest,  custom  is  capricous  and 
changeable ;  but  truth  is  the  same  that  ever  it 
was — unchangeable,  and  never  faileth  ;  and  it 
will  always  stand  by  and  bear  out  those,  who 
are  of  it,  and  who  keep  to  it.  «  Wisdom,"  we 
read,  "  is  justified  of  her  children,"  and  of  few 
or  none  else;  and  the  natural  man  cannot  un- 
derstand and  receive  the  things  that  relate  to  the 
Spirit  and  kingdom  of  God,  they  are  mere  fool- 
ishness auto  him,  while  in  that  state;  for  they 
are  ever  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this 
TTorld,  and  revealed  unto  babes.  Therefore, 
may  I  not  fitly  wind  up,  by  subjoining  to  that 
scripture  with  which  1  commenced,  the  lan- 
guage which  follows  it, — "  Be  not  conformed  to 
this  world,  but  be  \e  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove  what 
in  thai  good,  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of 
God." 

I  would  earnestly  urge  thee  to  press  through 
any  indisposition  or  inertness  of  mind,  and  to 
sit  down  at  thy  vacant  moments  to  read  Peon's 
No  Cross,  JVo  Grown ; — redeeming  thy  time 
from  idle  gossip,  avoiding  occasions  of  exposure 
to  unsuitable  conversation,  and  either  retire 
and  go  aside,  or  boldly  and  simply  take  up  such 
a  book,  and  go  through  it  perseveringly ;  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  and  bending 
thy  mind  to  the  subject  The  latter  part  of 
Jaffray,  which  contains  the 'history  of  Friei'ds 
in  Scotland,  is  another  book  which  would  really 
interest  thee.  But  after  all  the  helps  to  be  de- 
rived from  books  or  instruments,  I  trust,  my 

dear ,  thou  needest  not  to  be  reminded  of 

the  inexhaustible  unfailing  source  of  all 
strength  and  goodness ;  who  alone,  if  applied 
to,  and  the  mind  truly  turned  to  Him  in  secret 
exercise  and  breathing  desires,  is  able  to  solve 
all  our  difficulties,  to  relieve  us  of  our  doubts, 
to  deliver  us  from  temptation,  to  aid  our  droop- 


ing resolutions,  and  quicken  our  souls  to  run 
with  patience  the  race  set  before  us,  and  to 
hold  out  to  the  end  in  well  doing. 

J.B. 

(To  Sm  ooDtimitd.) 


When  we  are  fully  delivered  from  the  infla* 
ence  of  selfish  considerations,  and  have  become 
conformed  to  the  desires  and  purposes  of  the 
infinite  miod,  we  shall  drink  the  cop,  and  drink 
it  cheerfully,  whatever  it  may  be.  We  shall 
be  submissive  and  happy  in  all  trials ;  not  be- 
oau<:o  we  are  seekins  happiness  as  a  distinet 
object,  but  becauHe  the  glorious  will  of  Him, 
whom  our  snuls  love  supremely,  is  accomplished 
in  us. —  Dpham, 

"THE   PDia   WAN's  BED." 
"  Hide  me  in  thy  paTilioo." 
In  days  gone  by  it  was  the  custom  of  all  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  who  were  themselves 
above  want,  to  krep  in  some  loft  or  shed,  al- 
ways ready  for  use,  what  they  called  "The 
puir  (poor)  man's  bed."     It  would  have  been  a 
public  disgrace  for  one  whom  God  has  blessed 
with  a  home  to  turn  any  fellow  creature  away; 
to  shelter  and  feed  the  needy  was  looked  on  as 
simply  acknowledging  and  manifesting  gratitude 
for   God's   favor.     Many   most   touching  and 
beautiful  instances  of  the  reward  of  this  ho-pi- 
tality  are  Irft  for  our  encouragement.     "  Wad 
je  ha'  visits  fra'  angels,  spread  sheets  on  the 
puir    man's    bed,"   was  verified    a    thousand 
times  in   the  dark  days  of  persecution,  when 
the  blood  of  the  holy  was  scented  by  the  royal 
soldiery  from  rock  to  glen,  and  from  castle  to 
cot.     One  of  those  who  had  made  himself  ob- 
noxious by  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  king's 
edict,  and  who  had  signed  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  considered  himself  safe  beoauRe 
he  was   neither   a    preacher   nor  a  prominent 
leader  among  his  brethren.     So  he  went  on 
quietly  plowing  and  sowing  his  fields,  and,  in 
the  meaDtime,  feeding  and  clothing  the  outcasts, 
and  goin^  secretly  to  ihoir  meetings  in  those 
oaves  and  glens  made  immortal  by  their  un- 
flinching fidelity  to  Christ.    One  day  he  was 
startled  by  hearing  that  a  band  of  the  king's 
men  were  in  search  of  him,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes would  be  at  the  farm  1    His  wife,  white 
with  the  fear  that  the  very  name  of  Claverhoase 
inspired,  besought  him  to  flee  for  his  life.   She 
suggested  the  barn,  the  graveyard,  and  the  ad- 
jacent grove  as  places  for  hiding ;  but  the  old 
man   said,  "  Na,  I'll  go  nawhere  fra  my  ain 
hame ;  gin  my  hour  hus  na'  come,  they  canna 
kill  me;  but  gin  it  hat),  I'd  rather  go  to  heaven 
frae  this  bonniespot  than  any  itber  1  Our  God, 
Janet,  is   a  covenant-keeping   God,   and    I'll 
prove  him  now  1     Sin  iver  we've  had  a  hame, 
we've  spread  a  pillow   for  the  wanderer,  as 
weel  as  welcoming  every  ane  at  oni  ingle  side. 
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'  Blessed  ia  he  thtt  ooasidereth  the  poor ;  the 
Lord  will  remember  him  in  time  of  trouble/ 
I  ha'  considered  the  poor,  and  this  is  the  daj  o' 
trouble,  8*  there  can  be  na  doabt  o'  deliveraDce! 
I'll  na  run  a  foot,  bnt  jaat  lay  my  head  on  the 
puir  man's  pillow,  whenoe  ea  monie  prayers  ha' 
risen  for  me  and  mine  ;  and  tee  if  the  angel  v' 
the  Lord  do  no'  encamp  around  me  /" 
'  Scarcely  had  he  stretched  himself  oot  in  his 
hamble  hidiDK- place,  when,  with  jeer  and  curse, 
the  blood  thirsty  soldiers  galloped  op  to  the 
door  and  demanded  of  the  ternfied  Janet,  her 
husband. 

"  lie's  Da  by  me,"  she  replied,  "  and  ye  can- 
na  expect  me  to  do  the  work  yer  master  pays  ye 
for  doing  ;  go  yer  way  and  seek  him  if  ye  will ; 
but  ye'll  not  find  him.  He's  hidden  by  ane  as 
has  more  power  in  the  Highlands  than  has  yer 
master,  the  king!" 

They  thought  some  nobleman  in  the  region 
had  given  him  shelter,  and  were  about  gxiag 
away,  when  one  of  their  nombor  insisted  on 
searching  the  premises,  lest  they  might  be  ac- 
cused of  going  on  a  fool's  errand. 

Every  room  has  been  invaded,  and  barn  and 
cow  house  explored,  when,  coming  back  through 
a  shed  to  threaten  the  poor  wife,  one  of  them 
saw  a  ladder  loading  to  the  "  puir  man's  loft." 
3IounliDg  it  he  stood  in  the  room  with  low, 
dark  rafters,  whose  only  furniture  was  a  chair 
and  a  bed,  in  which  last  a  man  was  lying. 
I  Never  once  thinking  that  the  farmer  himself 
coald  be  there,  he  retarned  to  his  companions 
saying,  "There's  nane  there  but  a  vagrant 
asleep ;  seek  hioi  at  the  castle  where  the  gude 
wife  said  he'd  gone  for  shelter." 

Ah !  the  strong  pavilion  in  which  Ood  had 
caused  him  to  bide  was  beyond  their  ken  ! 
They  went  their  way — those  men  of  blood — and 
then  he  came  forth  to  praise  God  for  his  groat 
deliTpranre.  The  shelter  he  had  prepared  for 
others  had  changed  from  a  poor  room  in  a  loft 
to  A  high  tower  into  which  he  had  run  and  was 
safe,  fie  had  considered  the  poor,  and  the 
Lord  remembered  him  in  trouble.  He  lived 
through  all  the  dark  days  of  persecution,  till 
he  saw  peace  upon  Israel  and  heard  religious 
liberty  proclaimed  on  all  tho«e  fair  Scottish 
hillo. 

If  we  desire  angels  for  guests,  we  must  pre- 
pare for  them,  and  look  for  them.  If  we  would 
have  a  high  tower  for  a  refuge  in  ihe  time  of 
danger,  we  must  build  one  for  those  now  in 
terror,  and  then  when  oar  own  dark  day  comes 
it  will  be  ready,  and  we  can  find  shelter  there. 
—Era. 


Those  whose  souls  are  so  far  renewed  that  they 
can  be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  Divine 
Union,  find  that,  in  every  season,  they  have 
evidence  of  God's  nearness  and  intimacy.  And 
it  adds  to    their  happiness  to  know  that  He 


U  present  to  them  in  the  fulness  and  perfec- 
tion of  His  nature, — just  as  much  as  if  they 
were  the  only  beings  in  the  universe. —  Cpham. 

HENRT   WARD   BEECHEB  ON   LOVE. 

On  earth  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  the  first  breaking  of  the  ground  o{  yonng, 
strong,  new,  pure  love.  No  flower  that  ever 
blossomed,  however  fair;  no  fragrance  that 
any  flower  ever  emitted,  however  sweet;  no 
bravery  of  the  sky;  no  witchery  of  art; 
nothing  that  man  ever  invented  or  imagined, 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  hours  of  dawning 
love  in  the  yonng  soul.  And  it  is  a  shame 
that  men  should  be  taught  to  be  ashamed  of 
that  which  is  the  prophecy  of  their  highest 
being  and  glory.  Alas,  that  it  should  ever 
perish  in  the  using  1  Alas,  that  men  should 
not  know  that  to  endure,  it  must  rise  higher 
and  higher,  since  it  is  only  by  growing  into  its 
full  and  later  disclosures  that  it  may  be  saved 
from  quick  mortality.  It  must  grow  or  die; 
for  that  which  suffices  for  a  beginning  is  not 
enough  for  all,  and  for  all  time. 

Love,  therefore,  should  be  a  schoolmaster, 
carrying  its  pupils  np  from  room  to  room, 
through  the  whole  university  of  the  mind. 
As  the  lower  begins  first,  it  ends  first.  The 
higher,  beginning  latest,  lasts  the  longest. 

And,  hencs,  true  affection  is  strongest  in  the 
later  periods  of  being.  Perhaps  it  is  less 
witching,  perhaps  it  is  less  attractive  in 
novelty,  perhaps  it  is  less  stimulating,  than 
young  love;  but  the  popular  impression  that 
we  love  strongest,  when  we  love  earliest,  is  not 
found  in  truth  or  analogy.  No  one  knows  the 
whole  lore  of  love,  that  does  not  know  how  to 
luve  with  the  reason,  the  imagination  and  all 
the  moral  sentiments.  It  is  the  most  interior 
school  that  the  soul  can  know.  Men  may 
know  how  to  deal  with  numbers  and  solve 
problems;  but  that  is  the  rarest,  the  inner- 
most, the  deepest  knowledge  that  comes  with 
loving  by  all  the  parts  and  faculties  of  the 
soul. 

They  only  can  love  greatly  or  fruitfully  who 
are  good,  since  the  line,  the  direction,  is  from 
the  flesh  toward  the  spirit.  It  is  from  the  low 
toward  the  high.  It  is  from  the  substantial 
to  ward. the  invisible.  And  none  can  truly  love 
except  those  whose  life  is  the  unfolding  of  their 
whole  nature  on  the  plan  of  Christianity. 

'  How  pitiful  it  is  to  see  men  build  too  low  1 
■I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  young  gathering  to^ 
getber  and  building  their  nests  as  the  birds  do. 
On  my  lawn  I  see  the  larks  and  other  birds 
building  in  the  grass,  and  know  that  before  the 
young  are  fledged  the  remorseless  mower,  with 
revolving  strokes,  will  sweep  the  ground,  and 
the  nests  will  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  the 
young  cut  and  wasted.  And  do  1  not  see  men 
building  their  nests  just  so  ?    Do  I  not  see  love 
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beginning  to  neatle  in  the  flowers?  Bat  the 
flowers  themselves  are  rooted  in  the  dirt  down 
low,  close  to  the  foot  that  easily  shall  crash 
them. 

I  monrn  when  I  see  a  mother  loving  her 
childreo  for  time,  and  for  time  only.  I  mourn 
when  I  see  two  natores  that  should  be  eternally 
affianced  loving  each  other  within  the  horizons 
of  time.  There  must  be  something  higher  than 
the  circlings  of  this  world.  No  love  is  fit  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  lore  that  has  not  in  it 
something  of  the  other  world,  and  much  of  im- 
mortality. It  must  rise  above  ad  instinct  or 
passion.  It  must  have  in  it  faith  and  hope.  It 
must  be  a  love  that  is  served  by  the  reason,  by 
the  imagination,  by  all  that  there  is  in  the 
soul. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PfllLADBLPBIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  27,  1867. 


Notice. — As  it  is  desirable  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives and  other  Friends  attendibg  our  ap- 
proaching Yearly  Meeting  should  be  comfort- 
ably provided  for  during  their  stay  in  our  city, 
those  Philadelphia  Friends  who  have  room,  and 
are  willing  to  accommodate  strangers,  are  re- 
quested to  leave  word  at  the  office  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  144  N9rth  Seventh  St.,  or  with 
Samuel  Pine,  No.  152  North  Fifteenth  St. 

Tbainimo  or  Younq  Childbkn. — At  the 
twelfth  meeting  for  reading  and  conversations 
(the  final  one  of  the  season),  held  at  Race  St. 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Fourth  day 
evening,  10th  inst., — 

A  communication  from   Friends  of  Pongh- 
keepsie,  N.  Y;  who  have  met  for  mutual  im 
provement,  acknowledging  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  their  association  during  the  past 
year,  was  read. 

According  to  previong  arrangement,  the 
claims  of  children  to  that  moral  and  religious 
training  which  is  calculated  to  promote  their 
spiritual  growth  and  usefulness,  were  con- 
sidered. 

It  was  thought  that  children  were  apt  to  be 
misunderstood  by  those  who  are  older  and  more 
experienced.  They  often  have  desires  after 
communion  with  the  wise  and  good,  but  are 
aaturally  timid,  and  unwilling  to  expose  their 
secret  thoughts  to  others.  Parents  should 
never  allow  the  confidence  which  their  children 
naturally  repose  in  them  to  be  lost  by  harsh  or 
discouraging    words;   they  should  invite  and 


draw  forth  the  occasional  expression  of  those 
trials  and  doubts,  and  those  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions which  arise  in  the  sensitive  young  minds, 
providentially  placed  under  their  guidance. 
Thus  they  may  often  be  learners,  rather  than 
teachers.  The  intuitions  of  childhood  are 
singularly  pure  and  beautiful,  and  wonderfully  • 
adapted  to  revive  and  strengthen  the  faith  of 
those  whose  moral  sense  may  be  blunted  by  j 

oarelessncBs  or  disobedience.  Instances  were 
related  of  little  children  who  have  felt  in' silent 
meetings  that  Divine  influence  which  is  pro- 
mised to  the  few  that  are  gathered  in  the  name 
of  the  Master.  The  view  was  expressed  that 
parents  may  sometimes  mar,  rather  than  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  a  healthful  religious  senti- 
ment in  their  children,  by  too  many  precepts 
and  restrictions.  The  young  should  .not  be 
discouraged  in  innocent  amusements-  appropri* 
ate  to  their  time  of  life ;  they  should  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  period  of  childhood,  and  be  tram- 
melled by  no  other  restraints  than  those  which 
the  law  of  moderation  and  right  enjoins.  Much 
of  that  discipline  which  aims  at  "  breaking  the 
will "  of  children,  is  calculated  to  p:ive  them 
false  ideas  of  parental  authority  and  of  the 
Divine  government.  Obedience  is  besteeonred  ' 
by  the  power  of  sympathy  and  love, — a  force 
far  stronger  than  that  of>  the  rod,  or  of  any 
other  kind  of  punishment. 

In  view  of  what  is  called  the  "  discipline  of 
schools,"  which  in  many  instances  is  most  un- 
equal in  its  operation  and  barbarous  in  its  mode 
of  enforcement,  the  thought  was  expressed  that 
it  is  wonderful  so  many  really  good  characters 
are  found  in  society.  The  experience  related 
by  some  of  those  present,  of  being  repeatedly 
whipped  when  youog  for  the  most  trifling  and 
innocent  manifestations  of  youthful  feeling,  or 
perhaps  for  o&ences  they  did  not  commit, 
showed  how  roughly  the  tender  plant  is  liable 
to  be  bruised  in  its  early  eflforts  at  development, 
and  how  easily  we  may  aocount  for  much  that 
is  generally  attributed  to  native  depravity.  The 
custom  of  cultivating  the  selfish  feeling  of  rival- 
ry among  children  in  school,  as  a  motive  for 
diligence  in  Btudy,  is  believed  to  be  more  per- 
nicious in  its  moral,  than  advantageous  in  its 
educational  effects;  by  it  we  encourage  in  the 
forming  character  of  the  young  what  in  matare 
life  it  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  moral  and 
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religiooa  efforts  to  subdne  asd  control.  Now 
that  the  rod  has  been  nearly  banished  from 
schools,  is  this  system  of  emulation  any  real 
improvement  ?  The  preference  given  in  schools 
to  those  who  excel  their  fellows  in  the  recitar 
tion  of  lessons,  rather  than  to  those  who  dis- 
play the  porest  and  most  virtnous  oharaoters,  is 
in  singalar  contrast  to  the  almost  universal 
animus  of  the  domestic  circle.  Few  parents 
love  the  smartest  and  moct  apt  of  their  children 
better  than  those  who  are  less  ready  in  acqui- 
ring knowledge.  A  wisely  ordained  instinct 
leads  the  loving  mother  to  seek  to  counterbal- 
anee  the  natural  disabilities  of  ber  offspring  by 
greater  tenderness  and  care.  She  will  instinct- 
ively hide  the  defects  which  arise  from  natural 
weakness,  and  repress  the  assumed  superiority 
of  those  who  manifest  precocity. 

It  is  deArable  that  extremes  on  either  hand 
should  be  avoided.  Some  Friends  expressed 
their  views  as  to  the  nature  of  paternal  govern- 
ment, and  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  those 
who  occupy  that  responsible  position.  It  w 
▼ery  important  to  study  the  disposition  and 
character  of  each  of  our  children,  and  to  seek 
,  for  a  qualification  to  administer  to  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  wants.  The  necessity  of 
systematic  religious  instruction  in  the  domesdo 
circle,  in  First-day  schools  and  Bible  classes, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
Friends  and  others  who  have  been  eminent  for 
piety  and  virtue,  are  all  important  aids  to  re- 
ligious growth. 

During  the  minority  of  children,  parents 
occupy  a  most  responsible  position ;  and  if  they 
are  favored,  by  a  firm  and  consistent  course  of 
training,  to  nip  the  buds  of  frivolity  and  vanity 
when  they  appear  in  youthful  minds,  they  may 
be  instrumental  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
that  Divine  government  which  is  essential  to 
the  full  development  of  manhood.  In  consider- 
ing these  important  subjects  it  is  obvious  that 
example  must  go  before  precept, — that  we  can- 
not expect  our  children  to  grow  up  with  the 
heavenly  virtues  developed  in  their  oharaoters, 
noless  we  go  in  and  out  before  them  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  much  neglected 
children  who  throng  our  streets,  and  who  have 
never  been  sonounded  by  influences  favorable 


to  their  moral  development ;  and  it  was  queried 
whether,  as  members  of  a  religious  Society, 
Friends  were  doing  their  part  in  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  these,  by  pointing  out  such 
deviations  as  they  witness  in  their  daily  walks, 
and  endeavoring  by  Christian  gentleness  to  win 
such  to  a  more  correct  course  of  conduct. 


For  Friends'  IntelligeDcer. 
CA0TION. 

I  notice  in  tfae  last  paper  a  caation  from  Samael 
Willets  and  Thomas  Fouike,  touching  an  impostor 
who  bag  been  collecting  money  in  tbis  vicinity,  pro- 
fasseiily  for  a  Frcedmen's  School  in  Maryland. 

When  be  called  at  my  door  for  aid,  notwithstand- 
ing be  bad  surreptiliously  possessed  himself  of  sig- 
natures with  which  I  was  familiar,  «nd  which  I 
Icoew  were  genuine,  my  misgivings  of  his  integrity 
iodaced  a  correspondence  which  in  a  few  days  de- 
termined his  real  character. 

Three  similar  cases  have  come  to  my  Isnowledge ; 
and  my  object  la  writing  this  note  is  to  desire  all 
the  friends  of  the  fTeedmen  to  avail  themselves  of 
one  of  the  many  reliable  channels  which  insare  a 
safe  transmission  of  their  gifts  in  aid  of  this  people; 
and  on  no  acoonnt  whatever  tu  trust  them  to  the 
itinerants  who  are  passing  through  the  country, 
and  collecting  money  under  false  pretences,  and  yet, 
wilhal,  bearing  as  their  recommendation  the  genumt 
signatures  of  some  of  our  best  and  most  esteemed 
citizens.  I  refused  my  aid  to  the  above  impostor, 
and  immediately  on  my  getting  an  answer  from  Mary- 
land (Third  month  20th)  I  procured  a  cautionary 
advertisement  in  the  Anti-SIavery  Standard. 

Tonken,  4tb  mo.  16.  N.  Bashit. 


Mabbied,  on  Fifib-day,  the  21st  of  Second  month, 
1867,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  and  under  the  care  of  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting,  Malm  Hobton  and  Ga'^habimk  T. 
Wills. 

,  on  the  21st  of  Second  month,  1867,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  the 
house  of  the  bride's  father,  Chas.  W.  Cbahbbbs,  of 
West  Wbiteland,  to  Mabt  P.  8iiioi.IT,  of  West 
Bradford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

DiBD,  on  the  30th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  at  her 
residence  at  Concord,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  Rachel 
Bebbt,  widow  of  Thomas  Berry,  (deceased,)  in  the 
82d  year  of  ber  age ;  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  a  diligent  aUender  of  meetincii!- 

,  on  the  9th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  Mary  Ara, 

wife  of  Allen  Lakens,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  age ;  a 
member  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

,  on  the  2d  of  Third  month,  1867,  after  a  short 

illness,  Chas.  W.  Swaib,  of  Pendleton,  Ind..  formerly 
of  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  in  tbe  69th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  departure  of  tbis  excellent  man  and  true 
Christian,  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  and  bis  ezteusive  family  circle,  have 
lost  a  drvoted  and  valued  member ;  one  who  was 
"  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord."  To  tbe  truth  of  these  expressions  as  applied  ^ 
10  him,  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  bim  will  at  once 
respond.  A  firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  this 
Society,  and  a  faithful  laborer  in  its  cause,  be  filled 
and  adorned  tbe  station  of  Elder  in  tbe  body  for  a 
number  of  years.  A  kind  neighbor,  a  useful  citi- 
iaen,  a  genial  and  interesting  companion,  a  most 
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faitbnil  and  affectionate  faDibaad,  father  and  brother, 
amiable  and  exemplary  in  all  the  relationa  of  life, 
bis  sadden  deparinre  is  a  loss  deeply  felt  and  sin- 
cerelr  mourned. 

DiiD,  at  her  late  residence,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y„  on 
the  16lh  of  Third  month,  1867,  Fahnt  Feost,  in  the 
82d  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Rochester 
Hontbly  Meeting. 

,  at  Danby,  Vt.,  on  the  3l9t  of  Third  month, 

1867,  Bbnajah  Coltin,  in  bis  78th  year;  a  worthy 
and  respected  member  of  Danby  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  a  steady  attender  of  our  little  meeting, 
and  is  very  much  missed  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
neiehborbood  and  home  circle  in  which  be  moved. 
Surely  be  was  a  peacemaker:  and  Jesus  has  pro- 
nounced sncb  blessed.  The  day  nefore  the  close  of 
bis  Taluable  life,  he  took  his  axe  and  went  into  the 
woods,  and  in  felling  a  tree  received  an  iojary  on 
the  head,  from  which  be  died  the  next  day. 

,  on  the  17th  of  Fourth  month,  1867.  Cbablis 

Gbantills,  son  of  Joshna  and  Tfibitba  A.  Clendenoo, 
members  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting,  in  his  12th 
year.  After  five  years  of  helplessness,  daring  three 
of  which  he  was  deprived  of  sight,  the  spirit  of  this 
dear  child  bas  been  released  from  eanh,  to  mingle 
with  the  "angels  who  do  always  behold  the  face  of 
my  Father  in  Heaven." 

— — ,  on  I  he  17th  of  Fonrtb  month,  1867,  IsABir. 
Uarv,  only  child  of  Gulielma  M.  and  the  late  Geo. 
Dillwyn  Jones,  in  the  13lh  year  of  ber  age. 

,  on  the  18th  of  Fourth  month,  18«7,  at  Ger- 

tnantowo,  Khma  L.,  daughter  of  Pierson  S.  and 
Emma  L.  Peterson,  aged  2  years  and  13  days. 


Telegraphing, 

The  Law,  " 

Foreign  Uities  and  Scenery, 

Illustrated  by  the  Stere- 

opticoa,  " 

Ferns,  " 

Astronomy,  •' 

Phrenology  " 

Galvanism  and  Msgnetism  as 

applicabletotbeTelegraph, " 
How  to  read  nnderstandingly, " 
The  Study  of  Language  as  a 

Mental  Diaclpline,  " 

The  Study  of  Langnaget,  " 
The  Duality  of  Man  " 

Sketches   in  Literature  and 


by  Henry  Beo'ley. 
"  John  J.  White. 


Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 
Caleb  S.  HHllowell. 
Thos.  H.  Speakmin. 

Henry  Bentley. 
Dr.  Jos.  ThomM. 

Edward  H.  Hegill. 
Edward  Parrisb 
Dr.  S.  Paocoast. 


Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmeo  will  meet  on  Fourth-day  evening. 
Fifth  mintb  1st,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Monthly 
Meeting  Room.    All  who  feel  interested  are  invited. 

J.  M.  Ellis,         )  „    . 

Ahkb  Coopkb,     J  t''*'^"- 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends'  Publication 
Association  will  meet  at  Race  St  Monthly  Meeting 
Room  on  Sixth-day  afternoon.  Fifth  month  3d,  at  3 
O'clock.     • 

Ltdia  H.  Hall,  Cltrk. 


Extracfx  from  the  Fourth  A  nnual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Friends'  S  'Cial  Li/ceum, 
Philadelphia,  for  Winter  7Vrt)»  o/1866-b7. 
The  first  nicetiog  of  Friends'  Sooial  Lyceum 

for  the  Winter  Term  of  1866-7  was  held  in  (he 

Librar;  rooui,  Bace  St.,  Philadelphia,  on  the 

2d  of  Tenth  month,  186<?. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  twenty-eight 

meetings  held  (being  one  each  week)  to  the 

present  time. 

The  following  table  gives  a  statement  of  the 

exercises  of  the  Ljoenm  daring  the  season  jast 

closed : 

Number  of  qoestions  referred B4 

(41  less  than  last  season) 

Number  of  prose  essajs  contributed 16 

"  poetical   "  "        5 

(.\.n  increase  of  17  over  last  season.) 

,  Debate _    1 

Exhibitions  of  the  Stereopticon 6 

Lectnres 20 

(5  less  than  last  season.) 

The  Lectures  were  npon  the  following  sub- 
jects,— Tiz. : 


Nath'l  B.  Janney. 
Ann  Prepton,  M.O. 
Joseph  Wharton. 
Jonathan  K.  Taylor. 
H.  Kyland  Warriner. 
Wm.  H.  Farqubar. 


Dr.  S  Pancoast. 
John  E.  Newport. 
Edward  Parrisb. 

the  evidences  before 


Criticism, 

Digestion, 

Mines  and  Mining 

The  Black  Mao, 

Literature  and  Poetry, 

Female  Education, 

Man, — dynamically  consid- 
ered. 

The  Mission  of  Toath, 

Fats  and  Oils, 

We  feel  assured  from 
us  that  during  the  past  season  the  Ljceum  has 
pro'ipered  to  an  extent  hitherto  unequalled. 

While  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  exercises  in  some  departments,  there  has 
been  a  marked  iuorease  in  others,  and  the  gene- 
ral  tone  of  the  Lyceum  is  perhaps  higher  than 
at  the  close  of  anj  previous  term. 

The  exercises  have  been  more  generally  dis- 
tributed than  heretofore,  which  has  given  an 
increased  interest  and  participation  on  the  part 
of  members. 

The  number  of  persons  in  attend«noe  during 
the  past  season  has  been  greater  than  our  room 
could  conveniently  accommodate. 

The  recess  for  social  intercourse,  near  the 
middle  of  each  meeting,  has  been  a  prominent 
and  valuable  feature,  extending  the  acquaint- 
ance of  our  members,  and  broadening  and  deep- 
ening the  in&urnce  of  those  professing  the 
same  social  and  religious  views;  and  we  feel 
that  this  social  element  is  one  destined  to  work 
great  good  in  our  Society. 

From  the  growing  interest  felt  in  our  meet- 
ings, by  all  classes  of  Friends,  we  are  encour- 
aged to  hope  that  at  no  very  distant  period  we 
will  be  able  to  erect  a  hall  suitable  for  the  use 
of  the  Lyceum,  and  which  may  also  be  ased  for 
scientific  and  other  lectures  for  the  promotioa 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

On  behalf  of  the  Lyceum, 

Nathaniel  E.  Jamnet,  Sec. 

Meeknem  is  the  silent  submission  of  the  soul 
to  the  word  of  God.  The  word  is  then  an  "  en- 
grafted word,"  when  it  is  received  with  meek- 
ness. It  is  a  grace  that  cleaves  the  stock  and 
holds  it  open,  that  the  word,  as  a  shoot,  may  be 
grafted  in  ;  it  breaks  up  the  fallow  ground,  and 
makes  it  fit  to  receive  the  seed ;  captivates  the 
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bigh  thoaghts,  and  lays  the  soal  lik«  white  pa- 
per noder  God's  pen. — Henry. 

THK  DKATH  OF  ORANYJLLE  JOHN   PSMN,  ISQ. 

QraitTille  John  Peon,  Eoq.,  the  great  grand' 
SOD  of  William  Penn,  the  Proprietary  of  Penn- 
sjlvania,  died  in  London  on  the  29th  nit.  Mr. 
Penn  was  tho  eldest  surviving  son  of  Granville 
Penn,  Es^q.,  of  Stoke  Pogis,  who  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Penn,  one  of  the  joint  Pro- 
prietaries of  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Penn  was 
the  eldest  son  of  William  Penn,  by  his  second 
wife,  Hannah  Callowhill.  The  only  surviving 
descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who  bears  the  name  of  Penn,  is  an  un- 
married brother  of  the  late  Granville  John 
Penn,  who  was  also  a  bachelor.  There  are 
several  descendants  of  the  fonnder,  however, 
of  other  names,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Lord  Northland,  Lady  Gomm,  and  the 
Penn  Gaskill  family,  of  this  city. 

There  are  also  some  descendaots  of  Penn,  of 
the  name  of  Stewart,  in  England — children  of 
William  Stewart  and  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Admiral  Sir  C.  Pole.  William  Stuart  was  son 
of  Archbishop  Stuart  and  Sophia  MargRret 
Penn,  daughter  of  Richard  Penn,  joint  Pro- 
prietary of  Pennsylvania.  The  Stuarts  have  in 
their  posaession  a  massive  gold  chain,  pre- 
sented by  the  city  of  London  to  Admiral  Sir 
Wm.  Penn,  father  of  Wm.  Penn,  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Granville  John  Penn 
inherited  Stoke  Pogis,  a  magnificent  estate; 
bnt  it  was  so  incumbered,  th^t  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  it,  and  also  to  transfer  his  life-interest 
in  the  penMon  of  j£4,000  per  annum,  settled  on 
the  lineal  representative  of  the  founder  in  the 
male  line,  in  consideration  of  the  transfer  of 
the  Proprietary  rights  to  the  Ciown — a  trans- 
fer made  shortly  before  the  Revolution.  When 
making  the  transfer,  however,  the  Penns  re- 
served the  manors  scattered  through  tho  State, 
and  their  private  property  in  Philadelphia. 
The  interests  of  the  Proprietaries  were  repre- 
sented heie  first  by  James  Logan,  afterwards  by 
Samuel  Goates,  then  by  the  late  Gen.  Thomas 
Cadwalader,  and  now  by  Gen.  George  Cad- 
walader.  But  of  all  their  real  estite,  there 
remains  only  "  Solitude,"  near  the  wire  bridge 
at  Fairmonnt,  and  a  few  ground  rents. 

Very  many  Pennsylvaniaos  will  remember 
the  visits  to  this  city  and  State  paid  by  Mr. 
Granville  John  Penn,  in  1851,  and  at  a  subse- 
qoeot  period.  On  the  occasion  of  both  visits, 
he  received  the  attentions  due  him  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Fonnder  of  the  State.  On 
his  first  visit,  be  was  formally  received  by  the 
city  authorities  in  Independence  Hail. 

At  the  time  of  his  second  visit,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Historioal  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
rania,  the  belt  of  wampum,  which  is  believed 
to   be  the  ideotioal  srtiole  which  was  given  to 


William  Penn  by  the  Indian  Sachems  as  a 
pledge  that  they  would  faithfally  observe  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  which  the  illustrious 
Qnaker  had  made  with  them.  This  belt  still 
remains  in  the  custody  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

Granville  John  Penn  was  a  thorough  gentle- 
man, a  most  amiable  man,  a  warm  and  constant 
friend,  a  devout  Christian,  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  His  father,  Granville  Penn,  of  Stoke 
Pogis,  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Sir  William 
Penn,  a  work  on  Mosaical  Geology,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Testament  under  the  title  of  "  The 
New  Covenant,"  and  other  works  of  some  merit. 
Granville  John  Penn  was  unmarried.  His 
surviving  brother,  who  is  also  a  bachelor,  is  in 
feeble  health,  so  that  the  name  of  Penn, 
around  whioh  so  many  interesting  associations 
linger  in  the  heart  of  every  Pennsvlvanian, 
will  probably  soon  be  extinct. — Eo.  Bulletin. 


For  Krienda'  Intelltj(«neer. 
MORNING  PRATER. 
Father  in  Heaven,  I  ask  Ihy  aid, 

To  guide  me  throuKh  the  comioK  day, 
To  bless  me  in  the  pathway  made 
For  those  who  reat  beneath  thj  shade, 
And  walls  the  narrow  way. 

Father,  alt  hallowed  be  thy  name ; 

Thy  kingdom,  may  It  be  anpreme; 
Thy  will  be  don*,  with  all  I  claim,-— 
On  eanh  as  Heaven  be  it  the  same, — 

Thy  boundless  Love  my  theme. 

This  day  I  ask  for  brrad  from  thee. 

To  nonrigh  into  parer  life. 
So  that  thy  glory  I  may  see. 
And  thus  from  stains  of  earth  be  free, 

And  iree  from  outward  strife. 

F.tt'hpr,  forgive  me  for  the  wrong 

I  may  hare  done  to  friend  or  foe, 
And  grAiit  my  heart  may  yet  be  strong 
To  yield  in  meekness  to  the  throng 
That  strikes  Us  worldly  blow. 

Ob  1  lead  me  not  where  tempting  snares 

Can  draw  me  from  the  light  within ; 
Deliver  me,  when  unawares 
My  erring  footstep  downward  bears. 
And  treads  the  road  to  sin. 

Father!  I  crave  thy  tender  care 
For  those  that  near  me  stand  ; 

Oh  I  wilt  thon  listen  to  my  prayer, 

That  wife  aud  children  with  me  share 
All  goodness  from  thy  band. 

1th  mo.  nth,  1868. 

A  DRSAM   or  8UHHZR. 
BT  JOBH  0.  warmaa. 
Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  Jane 

The  soothwest  breezes  play ; 
And,  through  its  haze,  the  winter  noon 

Seems  warm  as  summer's  day. 
The  snow-plumed  Angel  of  the  North 

Has  dropped  his  icy  spear; 
Again  the  mossy  earth  looks  forth, 

Again  the  streams  gaib  clear. 
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The  fox  bis  bill-side  oell  fonakei, 

The  mai>krat  leaves  bis  Dook, 
Tbe  blae  bird  in  the  meadoir  brakes 

la  singio);  witb  tbe  brook. 
«  Bear  up,  0  Mother  Nature  I"  cry, 

Bird,  breeze,  aDd  itrcamlet  free, 
"Our  wioter  voices  prophesy 

Of  summer  days  to  thee  I " 

So,  in  those  winters  of  the  sool. 

By  bitter  blasts  and  drear, 
O'erdwept  from  memory's  frozen  pole, 

Will  sunny  days  appear. 
Seriring  Hope  and  Faith,  they  show 

The  soul  its  living  powers, 
And  how  beneath  the  winter's  snow 

Lie  germs  of  summer  flowers  I 

Tho  Nifcht  is  Mother  of  tbe  Day, 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring, 
Ar.d  ever  upon  old  Decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  larks, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall; 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  His  works, 

Has  left  his  Hope  with  all. 

ON   THB    A.GRTCULTDRAL   ANT   OP    TIZAP. 

(Concluded  t^m  page  100.} 

I  have  Dot  observed  that  anythiog  preys  to 
any  considerable  extent  upon  this  species  of 
ant.  Chickens  and  mookiog  birds  vill  some- 
times pick  tip  a  few  of  them,  but  not  often. 
If  anything  else  in  Texas  eats  them,  I  have  not 
noticed  it.  Neither  have  I  observed  their  nests 
bored  into  or  dug  up  in  middle  Texas. 

The  agricultural  ant  is  of  but  little  disadvan- 
tage to  the  farmer,  however  numerous,  as  it  is 
never  seen  six  inches  from  the  ground,  nor 
does  it  cut  or  trouble  any  growing  vegetable 
outside  of  its  pavement,  except  the  seeds  of  the 
noxious  weeds  and  grasses.  Sometimes  it  is 
found  stealing  corn  meal,  broomeom  seeds,  &o. ; 
bnt  it  is  only  when  it  finds  them  on  the  ground 
that  it  steals  even  these. 

Children  occasionally  get  on  their  pavement, 
and  are  badly  stung.  A  few  of  these  pavement 
lessons,  however,  generally  obviate  that  inoon- 
veoience.  The  pain  of  their  poison  is  more 
lasting,  will  swell  and  feel  harder,  than  that  of 
the  honey  bee.  If  they  ineert  their  stings  on 
the  feet  or  ankles  of  the  child,  the  irritation 
will  ascend  to  the  glands  of  tbe  inguinal  region, 
producing  tumors  of  a  character  quite  painful, 
often  exciting  considerable  fever  in  the  general 
system ;  the  irritation  will  last  a  day  or  two, 
bat  I  have  seen  no  permanent  injury  arising 
from  it. 

During  protracted  spells  of  dry  weather, 
they  are  frequently  found  in  great  numbers  in 
our  wells.  They  seem  to  have  gone  there  in 
pursuit  of  water,  and  not  being  able  to  get 
back,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  condition— in 
this  unfur.seen  dilemma — they  will  collect  and 
cling  together  in  masses  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
teacup,  in  which  condition  they  are  frequently 
caught  and  drawn  np  in  (be  bucket.     When 


they  are  thus  brought  np,  though  they  may 
have  been  in  the  water  a  day  or  moie,  they  are 
all  living,  though  half  drowned  and  barely 
able  to  move.  While  in  the  well  they  are  all 
afloat,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  mass  sub- 
merged. As  it  is  known  that  this  species  of 
ant  cannot  survive  15  minutes  under  water, 
how  they  manage  when  in  a  half-sunken  mass 
to  survive  a  day,  or  even  longer,  is  a  question 
to  which  I  may  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution. I  may,  however,  from  experiments  I 
have  made  with  single  individuals,  in  water, 
venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  possible 
chance  for  the  submerged  portion  of  the  globu- 
lar mass,  if  it  remain  in  the  same  condition  la 
relation  to  the  water,  to  survive  even  half  an 
hour.  Then  we  are  forced  to  the  supposition 
that  by  some  means  or  other  the  ball  must  be 
caused  to  revolve  as  it  floats.  The  globular 
mass  must  be  kept  rolling,  and  make  a  revolu- 
tion every  four  mmutet,  or  the  submerged  por- 
tion must  die.  To  accomplish  this  somewhat 
astonishing  life-preserving  process,  there  is  bnt 
one  posdible  alternative.  It  can  be  effected 
only  by  a  united  and  properly  directed  system- 
atic motion  of  the  disengaged  limbs  of  the 
outer  tier  of  ants,  occupying  the  submerged 
half  of  the  globular  mass. 

I  saw  to-day  (June  15),  in  a  clean  troddeu 
path  near  my  dwelling,  quite  a  number  of  this 
species  of  ant  engaged  in  deadly  oonfliot.  They 
were  strewed  along  the  path  to  tbe  distance  of  10 
or  12  feet,  fighting,  most  of  them,  in  single  com- 
bat. In  some  few  cases,  I  notioed  there  would 
be  two  to  one  engaged,  in  all  of  which  cases 
the  struggle  was  soon  ended.  Their  mode  of 
warfare  is  decapitation,  and  in  all  catiea  where 
there  were  two  to  one  engaged  the  work  of  cut- 
ting off  the  head  was  soon  accomplished.  There 
were  already  a  number  of  beads  and  headless 
ants  laying  around,  and  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  single  pairs  of  tbe  insatiate  warriora 
giappling  each  other  by  tbe  throat  on  the  battle- 
field, some  of  whom  seemed  to  be  already  dead, 
still  clinging  together  by  their  throats.  Among 
the  single  pairs  in  the  deadly  strife  there  were 
no  cases  of  decapitation.  They  mutually  grap- 
pled each  other  by  the  throat,  and  there  cling 
till  death  ends  the  conflict,  but  does  not  sepa- 
rate them.  I  do  not  think  that  in  single  com- 
bat they  possess  the  power  to  dissever  the 
head;  but  tbey  can  grip  the  neck  so  firmly  as 
to  stop  circulation,  and  hold  on  until  death  en- 
sues without  their  unlocking  the  jaws  even 
then. 

The  cause  of  this  war  was  attributable  to  the 
settlement  of  a  young  queen  in  close  proximity 
(not  more  than  20  feet)  of  a  very  populous 
community  that  had  occupied  that  scope  of  ter- 
ritory for  ten  or  twelve  years.  At  first,  and  so 
long  as  tbey  operated  under  concealment,  the 
old  community  did  not  molest  th«B ;  but  when 
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they  threw  off  their  mask,  and  commenoed  pav- 
ing tb«ir  city,  the  older  oooapants  of  that  dis- 
ttiot  of  territory  declared  war  against  them  and 
waged  it  to  extenninatioa.     The  war  was  de- 
clared by  the  old  aettlerB,  and  the  object  was 
to  drive  oat  the  new  ones  or  exterminate  them. 
Bat  the  warriors  of  this  species  of  ant  are  not  to 
be  driven.     Where  they  select  a  location  for  a 
home,  nothing  but  annihilation  can  get  them 
away.    So,  in  the  present  ease,  the  war  con- 
tinued two  days  and  nights,  and  resulted  in  the 
total  ezterminadon  of  the  intrnding   colony. 
From  the  vastly  saperior  nnmbers  of  the  older 
Mttlers,  though  many  of  them  were  slain  doring' 
the  war,  they  nevertheless  soooeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  entire  colony,  without  any  apparent 
disturbance  or  unuaaal  excitement  about  the 
great  city.     Their  national  works  and  govern- 
meDtal  affairs  went  on  in  their  ordinary  course, 
while  the  work  of  death  was  being  accomplished 
by  their  resolute  bands  of  triumphant  warriors. 
They  did  not  interrupt,  in  any  i{py  that  I 
have  discovered,  the  small  blaok  erratic  ant, 
when  it  comes  on  their  pavement.     They  even 
permit  the  erratic  ants  to  erect  cities  on  any 
part  of  their  incorporated  limits,  and  do  not 
molest  them.    It  may  be  that  the  little  fellows 
serve  them  some  purpose.    But  when  they  build 
too  many  of  their  confederate  cities  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  agricultural  ant,  it  seems  to  be  an 
inconvenience  to  them  some  way,  but  they  do 
not  go  to  war  with  them,  nor  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  inoonvenienoe  by  any  forcible  means. 
They,  however,  do  get  clear  of  them,  and  that 
by  institnting  a  regular  system  of  deceptive 
and  vexatious  obstructions.    The  deception  is 
manifested  in  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  have 
soddenly  become  necessary  to  raise  the  mound 
two  or  Uiree  inches  higher,  and  also  to  widen 
the  base   considerably.     Forthwith   are  seen 
swarming  out  on  the  pavement  hosts  of  ants, 
who  go  rapidly  to  work,  and  bringing  the  little 
|)lack  balls  which  are  thrown  np  by  the  earth- 
worms in   great  quantities  everywhere  in  the 
prairie  soil,  they  heap  them  up,  first  at  the  base 
of  the  mound,  widening  till  all  the  near  erratic 
ant  cities  are  covered  up.  At  the  same  time  they 
raise  the  entire  pavement  an  inch  or  so,  and  in 
prosecuting  this  part  ef  the  national  work  de- 
posit abundantly  more  balls  upon  and  around 
the  ant  cities  than  anywhere  else.     The  little 
ants  bore  upwards  through  the  hard  sun-dried 
balls,  which  are  constantly  accumulating — get- 
ting worse   every  hour — until  the  obstruction 
has  become  so  great  that  they  can  no  longer 
keep  their  cities  open ;  and,  finding  there  is  no 
remedy  for  the  growing  difficulty,  they  peaee- 
fblly  evaoaate  the  premises.    There  is  found 
on  almmt  every  pavement,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  three  or  four  pyramidal  mounds,  that  have 
been  construeted  for  the  purpose  of  orowding 
oat  the  little  emtio  uts. 


Th  extensive,  clean,  smooth  roads  that  are 
eonstruoted  by  the  agricultural  ants  are  worthy 
of  being  noticed.  At  this  seasop  of  the  year 
their  roads  are  plainest  and  in  the  best  order, ' 
because  it  is  harvest  time,  and  their  whole  force 
is  out  collecting  grain  for  winter  supplies.  I 
am  just  this  moment  from  a  survey  of  one  of 
these  roads,  that  I  might  be  able'  to  make  an 
exact  and  correct  statement  of  it.  It  is  over 
a  hundred  yards  in  length,  goea,throagh  twenty 
yards  of  thick  weeds,  underruns  heavy  beds  of 
crop  grass  60  yards,  and  then  through  the  weeds 
growing  in  the  looks  of  a  heavy  rail  fence  20 
yards  more;  and  throughout  the  whole  extent 
it  is  very  smooth  and  even,  varying  from  a 
straight  line  enough,  perhaps,  to  lose  10  or  12 
yards  of  the  distance  in  travelling  to  the  outer 
terminus.  It  is  from  2  to  2i  inches  wide;  in 
some  places,  on  aoooant  of  insurmountable 
obstructions,  it  separates  into  two  or  three 
trails  of  an  inch  in  width,  coming  together 
again  after  passing  the  obstruction.  This  is 
the  main  trunk,  and  it  does  not  branch  until  it 
crosses  the  before- named  fence,  beyond  which 
is  a  heavy  bed  of  grain  bearing  weeds  and 
grasses.  Their  prospecting  corps  travel  far  out, 
and  when  they  discover  rich  districts  of  their 
proper  food  they  report  it,  and  a  oorps  of  fora- 
gers are  immediately  dispatched  to  collect  and 
bring  it  in. 

Vrom  tb*  N.  T.  Tribiiiw. 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  delivered  by  Paov.  A0A8> 

8IZ  in  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  *2d  mo. 

2&th,  1867,  on  the  Monkey*  and  Native  In- 

habitanti  of  South  America. 

Take  the  different  forms  of  brain  which  we 
have  among  men  and  yon  will  find  the  variety 
a  little  more  or  less  developed ;  pass  from  them 
to  the  monkeys  and  yon  will  find  this  graduallv 
receding,  you  will  find  that  the  cerebellum  will 
be  uncovered  very  slowly,  and  then  gradually 
more  and  more.  In  fact,  you  have  a  complete 
series,  which  shows  that  between  man  and 
monkeys,  and  monkeys  and  quaHrupeds,  and 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  birds  and  reptiles, 
and  reptiles  and  fishes,  there  is  an  uninter- 
rnpted  gradation  of  more  or  less  complicated 
straotures ;  but  with  this  remarkable  peculiar- 
ity, that  the  distances  from  one  to  the  other  are 
unequal,  that  there  is  not  that  even  gradation 
or  that  even  snooeasion,  that  from  one  stage  to 
the  other  the  distance  or  the  difference  should 
be  perfectly  uniform.  There  is  always  more  or 
less  distance  from  one  to  the  other,  and  not 
equal  in  measure,  in  steps  from  any  lower  to 
the  next  higher  type.  And  now,  in  the  order 
of  snocession  of  animals,  we  find  something  sim- 
ilar. Suppose  I  represent  here  the  lowest  level 
'  upon  which  any  animal  has  existed  upon  the 
I  surface  of  our  earth,  and  here  mark  the  name 
I  of  the  geological  formations  as  they  hare  fbl* 
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lowed  one  another  [IllastTating  on  black-board.] 
from  the  azoic  period,  through  the  Salurian  ape, 
through  the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  age, 
the  Permian,  the  triaasic,  the  Jurassic,  the  cre- 
taceous, eocene,  the  miocene,  the  pliocene  and 
the  present  period,  and  here  I  represent  by  this 
line  the  present  surface  of  our  earth,  with  all 
the  varieties  of  animals  living  upon  it,  and  here 
we  have  a  companment  for  the  radiates,  which 
you  may  remember,  constitate  one  of  the  great 
types  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  are  divided 
into  three  olas&es — the  polyps  and  jelly- fishes, 
the  star-fiahes,  sea  urchins  and  the  like.  Here 
we  have  another  compartment  for  the  molluske, 
and  among  these  molluska  we  have  also  three 
classes — the  bivalve  shells,  the  univalve  shells, 
and  the  chamber  shells,  for  we  have  here  an- 
othei  compartment  for  the  aritcnlates,  and  we 
divide  them  into  three  classes :  also  the  worms, 
the  crustaota,  and  the  ioseots;  and  here  we 
have  the  last  compartment  fur  the  vertebrates, 
which  alsq  comprise  three  classes.  The  fishes, 
and  they  are  subdivided  into  several  classes, 
which  I  need  not  notice  now ;  the  reptiles  with 
their  subdivisions,  the  birds,  and  the  mamma- 
lia. Now  we  will  inquire  when  were  these  ani- 
mals called  into  existence.  Murk  that  the 
transmutation  doctrine  asRumes  that  animals 
are  derived  from  one  another,  and  that  there  is 
a  primitive  cell  formed  from  which  all  animals 
may  have  been  evolved.  The  doctrine  is  that 
all  vertebrates  are  descended  from  one  primitive 
vertebrate,  that  all  articulates  are  descended 
from  one  primitive  articulate,  that  all 
niollusks  are  derived  from  one  primitive 
mollnsk,  that  all  radiates  are  derived  from  one 
primitive  radiate,  and  that  those  four  primitive 
types  are  derived  themselves  from  the  primitive 
ceil  formed  by  the  combination  of  those  fortui- 
tous elements  which  are  acting  wherever  light, 
moisture  and  matter  are  brought  in  contact  with 
one  another.  It  is  the  doctrine  professed  by 
Moleschott,  by  Carl  Vogt,  by  Buobner,  by 
Czulbe,  and  by  all  those  who  have  advocated 
the  transmutation  doctrine,  on  the  ground  that 
everything  which  exists  has  started  spontane- 
ously from  the  formation  of  a  primitive  cell  an- 
der  the  influence  of  light  acting  upon  matter. 
Molcschott's  paper  on  the  action  of  light  upon 
matter  in  organizing  beings  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  productions  of  that  school.  Darwin 
and  the  English  defenders  of  the  transmutation 
doctrine  present  it  in  a  somewhat  different  light. 
They  assume  that  the  first  impulse  was  given 
by  an  intellectual  power,  and  that  this  impulse 
has  resulted  in  an  unfolding,  in  an  evolution 
out  of  the  fiist  germs  created,  of  all  that  has  fol- 
lowed. The  doctrine  which  I  support  is  that 
it  is  not  only  the  few  which  were  otarted  in  the 
beginning  by  a  creative  act,  but  the  many,  and 
that  it  was  not  at  one  time  only  that  the  crea- 
tion was  limited,  bat  that  the  oieation  has  gone 


on  through  all  ages,  and  that  under  the  direct 
influences  of  creative  power  most  all  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  have  been  brought  about 
The!«e  are  generalizations.  Now  let  us  see  what 
the  facts  are,  whether  the  German  trani'muta- 
tion  doctrine  comes  nearer  to  the  fact,  whether 
the  English  transmutation  doctrine  comes 
nearer,  or  whether  the  doctrine  of  special  crea- 
tion comes  nearer  to  the  fact,  and  if  the  latter 
is  the  case,  then  I  shall  have  proved  my  state- 
ment that  we  are  not  the  lineal  descendants  of 
monkeys,  but  we  are  children  of  God.  We  are 
the  chosen  productions  of  an  intellect ;  we  are 
made  in  hia  resemblance.  I  say  these  are  in- 
terpretations. Let  us  see  to  the  tacts  once  more, 
and  ascertain  how  close  they  come  to  the  trans- 
lation I  have  presented.  Polyps  have  existed 
from  the  beginning.  They  are  found  in  the 
geological  formations,  they  are  found  through 
all  geologieal  formatioiui,  and  they  exist  now. 
Aealephs  have  been  found  in  the  oldest  geologi- 
cal formations  through  all  geological  formations, 
and  they'  exist  now ;  echinoderms  have  been 
found  in  the  oldest  and  through  all  geological 
formations,  and  they  exist  now.  So  we  have 
three  classes  of  radiates  represented  from  the 
beginning.  Lately  a  fossil  has  been  discovered 
in  Canada  and  described,  whieh  purports  to  be 
the  first  animal  living  on  earth.  Whether  it 
be  an  animal  is  not  even  fully  ascertained; 
there  are  controversies  upon  that  point,  and 
within  the  last  few  months  disouasions  have 
arisen  in  learned  societies  whether  this  Aosooe 
Canadensis  was  or  was  not  the  remains  of  a  liv- 
ing being.  I  say,  let  us  in  such  instances,  when 
there  have  been  observations  which  are  so  far 
out  of  the  path  of  all  information  obtained  be- 
fore, reject  these  observations  until  they  are  so 
clearly  sustained  that  there  oan  be  no  doubt 
about  the  fact.  So  I  say,  let  the  Aozone  Cana- 
densis out  of  consideration,  until  it  is  known 
that  it  was  a  living  being,  and  until  its  struc- 
ture is  so  far  disclosed  that  some  theory  can  be 
predicted  concerning  its  affinities.  Among 
moUusks  we  have  bivalve  shells  existing  from 
the  oldest  time  to  the  present  day ;  and  uni- 
valve shells  and  chambered  cells  existing  from 
the  oldest  time  to  the  present  day.  Among 
worms  we  have  those  with  solid  covering  up  to 
the  present  day;  and  among  crnstacea  we  have 
them  from  the  oldest  time.  Among  insects  the 
first  we  find  belong  to  the  carboniferous  period, 
and  not  before.  Then  among  vertebrates  we 
have,  as  I  have  shown  you,  fishes  from  the  be- 
ginning, notwithstanding  the  objection  to  the 
Btatoment  I  made  before.  Then  we  have  rep- 
tiles from  the  carboniferous  period.  We  have 
birds  either  from  the  Triassio  or  the  Jurasuo 
period — it  is  questionable  which — and  we  have 
mammalia  also  from  that  period.  You  see  then 
how  many  classes  we  had  from  the  beginning, 
and  how  many  of  these  were  oontemporaoeoui 
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with  one  another.     Can  it  be  said  that  Bnimala 
which  were  contemporaneous  were  desccndaDts 
of  one  another,  or  that  animals  which  appeared 
together  at  the  same  time  were   derived  one 
from  the  other  ?    Certainly  not.     It  is  not  bo. 
We  have  at  least  so  many  beginnings  as  are 
representatives  of  these  different  clasfies  in  the 
earliest  strata.  But  this  is  not  all.     The  polyps 
have  existed  from  the  beginning  through  all 
ages;  bat  the  polyps  of  the  earliest  period  are 
among  the  lowest,  while  we  have  polyps  of  a 
much  higher  grade  living  now.     The  acaleph.s 
of  the  oldest  times  are  among  the  lowest,  while 
we  have  acalephs  of  a  much  higher  grade  living 
BOW.    The  echiooderms  existing  then  were  of 
the  lowest  order,  while  we  have  echinoderms  of 
a  higher  grade  now.     So  it  seems  as  if  all  these 
t;pe8  had  been  improving  ;  as  if  they  had  un- 
dergone changes,  and  as  if  those  changes  had 
led  successively  to  something  higher.     8    it 
teems,  but  it  is  not  so ;  because  while  wo  have 
polyps  BOW,  vhich  are  superior  to  those  whioh 
formerly  lived,  we  have  by  the  side  of  them, 
polyps  which  are  as  low  as  the  earliest  known. 
The  functions  and  structures  at  the  present  time 
are  the  same  as  those  existing  at  the  earliest 
epochs.  The  crinoids  to-  day  are  as  low  as  the  ear- 
liestknown.  Now,  I  would  ask,  what  started  these 
simple  forms   into' a  desire,  and  gave  them   a 
capacity  to  become  something  higher  and  to  go 
on   becoming   higher,  and    at   the  same  time 
what   made    them    feel    that   they    had    done 
eaoagh  in  the  direction  of  something  higher  ? 
What  gaye  them  the  power  at  the  same  time 
to  remain  on  the  lower  level?    That  is  the 
character  of  the  facts  as  we  have  them.     We 
have  certain    lowest    forms  rising    gradually 
higher  and  higher,  and  we  have  the  lowest 
forms  by  the  side  of  the  higher  at  the  same 
time.     So  that  we  should  have,  aooording  to 
the  transmutation  doctrine,  being;  capable  of 
changing  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
maining as  they  were ;  at  the  same  time,  influ- 
ences which  would  produce  a  change,  and  which 
would  prevent  a  change  trom  going  on.     I  say 
that  is  not  logical,  and  that  a  doctrine  which 
has  facts  against  it  so  glaring,  is  not  a  true  in- 
terpretation of  nature.   We  have  the  same  here 
with  the  moUusks.     We  have  the  liogala,  the 
lowett  bivalve  shell  known  to  this  day,  while  we 
have  the  brachiopods,   the  olama,   the   fresh 
water  mnscles,  of  a  higher  type.     What  started 
the  lingula  to  change  to  ttiese  other  forms,  and 
at  the   same   time  secured  to  it  a  condition 
in   which  it  shonld  not  change?    I  do  not 
know  a  physical  force,  and  I  do  not  know  s 
satnral  agency  which  is  capable  of  producing 
such  results.     But  I  know  that  mind  can  do  it. 
I  know  that  when  an  author  sets  out  to  record 
the  processes  of  bis  mind  be  can  do  it  at  ever; 
stage  of  perfection ;  he  can  do  it  in  suoh  a  man- 
ner that  the  records  may  be  the  evidcnoe  of 


his  gradual  progress ;  and  in  the  end  may  be 
the  evidence  of  his  highest  culture,  which  at 
the  same  time  he  may  record,  if  only  for  mem- 
ory's sake,  the  doings  of  his  early  days  by  the 
side  of  the  productions  of  his  maturer  years.  It 
is  just  that  which  we  read  in  nature.  We  have 
the  earlier  manifestations  of  creative  power,  and 
we  have  the  later  and  higgler  prodnctions.  And 
we  have  by  the  Hde  of  these  later  productions, 
the  reproduction,  as  it  were,  of  what  had  been  in 
the  beginning.  This  is  to  be  traced  in  the  gas- 
teropoda, of  whioh  we  find  the  lowest  forms 
here  at  present.  It  is  the  case  with  cephalo- 
podf,  of  which  the  earliest  forms  are  here  now  ; 
and  by  their  side  are  the  nautili  and  all  the  va- 
riety of  cephalopods  belonging  to  our  day. 

So  it  is  with  the  worms.  So  it  is  with  the 
Crustacea.  So,  I  may  say,  it  is  also  with  the 
insects,  though  that  class  begins  only  in  the 
carboniferous  period.  The  fact  that  the  insects 
begin  only  in  that  age  is  another  indication  of 
the  working  of  mind  in  this  process.  For  dur- 
ing the  earliest  periods  of  the  earth's  history 
the  whole  of  its  surface  was  covered  with  water. 
There  was  no  land,  no  terrestrial  animals.  But 
when  vegetation  began  to  be  extensive,  and  es- 
pecially terrestrial  vegetation,  we  have  the  first 
indication  of  land  animals  in  the  production  of 
insects. 

(To  b«  oontliiued.] 


THE  POWER  OF  A  OROWINO  TREE. 

Walton  Hall  had  at  one  time  its  own  corn- 
mill,  and  when  that  inooovenient  necessity  no 
longer  existed,  the  mill  stone  was  laid  in  an  or- 
chard and  forgotten.  The  diameter  of  this  cir- 
cular stone  measured  five  feet  and  a  half,  while 
its  depth  averaged  seven  inches  throughout ;  its 
central  hole  bad  a  diameter  of  eleven  inches. 
By  mere  accident,  some  bird  or  squirrel  had 
dropped  the  fruit'of  the  filbert  tree  through  this 
hole  on  to  the  earth,  and  in  1812  the  seedling 
was  seen  rising  up  through  that  unwonted 
channel.  As  its  trunk  gradually  grew  through 
this  aperture  and  increased,  its  power  to  raise 
the  ponderous  mass  of  stone  was  speculated 
upon  by  many.  Would  the  filbert  tree  die  in 
the  attempt  ?  Would  it  burst  the  mill-stone,  or 
would  it  lift  it  ?  In  the  end  the  little  filbert 
tree  lifted  the  mill-stone,  and  in,  1863  wore  it 
like  a  crinoline  about  ita  trunk,  and  Mr.  Water- 
ton  nscd  to  sit  upon  it  under  the  branching 
shade. — Englith  I'uper. 


Let  OS  live  a  life  of  delight  in  God,  and  love 
to  think  of  Him  as  we  do  of  one  whom  we  love 
and  value.  Let  the  flowing  in  of  every  stream 
of  comfort  lead  us  to  the  fountain,  and  in  every 
thing  that  is  grateful  to  us,  let  us  taste  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious.  Let  the  drying  np  of  every 
s  ream  of  comfort  lead  us  to  the  fountain,  and 
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let  ua  rejoice  the  more  in  God  for  oor  being 
deprived  of  th&t  which  we  used  to  rejoice  in. 

P.  Henry. 

THK  8ECBBT  01  SUCCESS. 

The  basis  of  Bucceaa  in  all  oocupationa  which 
involve  the  relations  of  an  employer  and  em- 
ployed is,  that  the  employers  sboald  have  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  work  then  to  be  done, 
how  to  do  it,  and  how  long  it  should  take.  A 
man  of  business  who  neglects  this  places  his  in- 
terest entirely  in  the  keeping  of  irresponsible 
ftgents,  and,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  ar- 
rives in  due  time  at  insolvency.  This  is  why 
the  selt-made  man,  whu  htis  been  sternly  initia- 
ted into  the  whole  mystery  by  having  himself 
stood  in  the  ranks  of  the  employed,  outstrips 
those  who  seem  to  start  so  fair  from  the  van- 
tage ground  of  education  and  capital,  and  builds 
a  fortune  where  these  kick  one  down.  And  the 
mistress  of  a  household,  who  understands  what 
a  servant's  duties  are  (except,  perhaps,  those 
which,  affecting  her  own  comfort,  force  them- 
selves upon  her  notice,)  still  less  how  and  when 
they  may  be  best  fulfilled,  will  certainly  not 
get  them  fulfilled  in  the  best  nanner,  or  by  the 
smallest  number  of  hands,  and  hence  will 
manage,  or  rather  mismanage,  her  income  in  a 
waRtefal,  ineffectunl  manner.  This  is  an  inevi- 
table result. 

ITEMS. 

DssTtTCTiox  n  TBI  SouTH. — Tbc  Private  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Oovernor  of  Alabama  says  tb«re  are  in 
that  btate  60.000  peraocs  in  iDdlgent  circamgtancFS 
who  need  aid ;  and  the  iitate  ConmisBioner  for  tbe 
relief  ot  tbe  destitute  saya  there  are  45,000  persona 
in  tbe  State  whose  stores  are  exhausted  and  who 
will  suffer  seriously,  and  perhnps  starve,  if  relief  is 
not  afforded  tbem  soon.  Reports  from  other  sections 
all  onite  in  saying  that  tbe  destitution  is  very  ieri 
ons.  The  Elelief  Commiiaion  baa  received  tboa  far 
aboat  $165,000.  Mr.  H.  A.  Meetc,  of  Lexington, 
LexingiOQ  District,  S.  C,  writes  as  follows : 

•<  The  destiiation  in  oar  district  is  immense,  and 
unless  our  friends  at  a  distance  will  act  promptly 
and  continaoasly,  for  some  time  to  come,  bnman  life 
I  fear  in  many  cases  will  be  lost,  Wa  hope  that  God 
will  give  us  a  good  yield  of  wheat;  bat  this  cannot 
be  giitbered  before  tbe  middle  of  June.  I  am  now 
receiving  tbe  200  sacks  of  corn  sent  through  Gen- 
eral Scott,  and  the  applicants  are  without  noraber 
almost.  I  am  sore  if  yoa  conid  s«e,  as  I  do,  poor 
women  coming,  some  as  far  as  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
mil's,  on  foot,  to  carry  half  a  bushel  of  corn  or  meal 
back,  and  the  thankful  expression  of  countenance 
with  which  they  receive  it,  you  would  surely  con- 
clude that  God  will  bless  those  engaged  in  a  charity 
like  ibis.  In  tbe  name  of  oor  soffeiing  peop'e,  I  re- 
turn to  yon  and  your  noble  associates  our  beertfelt 
gratitude  for  your  generous  efforta,  and  in  tbe  name 
of  suffering  bumauity  may  yoa  continue  them." — 
HoTavian. 

Climati  or  KosstAK  Avibica. — Lientenant  Biht, 
au  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  who  accompa- 
nied tbe  Japanese  expedition,  reported  that  throogh  I 
the  softening  inflnenee  of  the  Gulf  stream  of  the  I 
Pacific —  i 


Tbe  winters  are  so  mild  at  Paget  Sound,  lat  48 
degrees,  that  snow  rarely  falls  there,  and  tbe  inhabit, 
ants  are  nerer  enabled  to  fill  their  ice- bouses  for 
tbe  summer.  Vessels  trading  to  Petropanlonski  and 
Kamtscbatka,  when  becoming  unwieldy  from  the 
accumulation  of  ice  on  their  bolls  and  rigging,  ma 
over  to  a  higher  latitude  on  tbe  American  coast,  and 
thaw  out  in  tbe  same  manner  that  vessels  froEea  up 
on  our  own  onast  retreat  again  into  tbe  Gulf  stream 
until  favored  by  an  easterly  wind. 

Direct  evidence  of  the  general  correctness  of  this 
theory  is  furnished  by  tbe  meteorologieal  records  of 
the  Russian  Government,  kept  at  Sitka,  in  latitude 
67.03  degrees,  tbe  mean  temperature  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  being  in  spring  44  5  degrees;  in  summer, 
67.6  degrees  ;  in  autnma,  47  degrees ;  in  winter,  36.5 
degrees,  and  daring  the  year  46.4  degrees.  '  This  in- 
dicates colder  springs,  summers,  and  antamns,  bat 
milder  winters  than  we  hare  in  Philadelphia. — Prttt. 

Thk  FiBi  ExTiHeoisHKB. — An  experiment  with  tbe 
Fire  Kxtingnisber  was  made  at  the  country  residence 
of  Jay  Cooke,  near  Philadelphia.  A  large  number 
of  petroleum  oil  barrels,  completely  saturated  with 
that  inflammable  substance,  were  piled  one  on  the 
other  and  then  set  fire  to,  producing  quite  a  respec- 
table conflagration.  When  tbe  flames  were  at  their 
height,  and  it  was  thought  noibing  coold  subdue 
tbem  while  a  vestige  of  the  material  of  which  tbe 
fire  was  composed  remained,  a  gf-ntlemsn  present 
strapped  the  extinguisher  to  his  back,  took  bis  posi- 
tion in  front  of  tbe  hnming  mass,  presented  the  end 
of  a  small  gntta  percha  tube,  connected  with  tbe  ap- 
paratus, at  the  fire,  turned  a  small  slop-cock,  which 
forced  a  thin  stream  of  water,  strongly  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  tbrnugh  the  tube  and  on  the 
flames,  when,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  seconds,  what 
was  a  denaely  burning  mass  was  transformed  into 
charred  and  blackened  half-consumed  oil  barrels, 
witboot  a  vestige  of  fire  remaining.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  several  times  with  even  increased  aac- 
cess,  and  tbe  entire  affair  gave  the  greatest  aaticfac- 
tion  to  the  witnesses  present. 

Tbe  French  Legislative  body  has  passed  the  first 
article  of  a  bill  aboliahing  capital  punisbmeot,  by  a 
vote  of  136  to  93. 

The  health  of  tbe  French  Prince  Imperial  is  said 
to  be  delicate.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  for  over  a 
centui7  and  a  half  no  mooarcb  of  France  baa  been 
succeeded  by  bis  son. 

Rhode  Island,  tbe  emallest  St\te  in  the  Union,  has 
the  densest  population  per  square  mile  of  any,  and 
in  this  particular  exceeds  any  nation  of  continental 
Europe  except  France,  which  it  nearly  equals  ;  and 
sixty  per  cent,  of  this  population  is  located  on  eleven 
per  cent,  of  her  area.  Ot  her  inhabitants  one  in 
every  nine  over  fifteen  years  of  age  cannot  write,  and 
more  than  one  in  thirteen  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is 
$33,000,000,  which  produced  since  tbe  the  laet  cen- 
sus $130,000,000  worth  of  products,  and  the  labor  of 
the  State  shows  the  annual  production  of  each  man, 
woman  and  child  to  be  $601,  while  in  Massachusetts 
it  is  only  $408. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  in  India,  and  it  is  re- 
ported by  tbe  Frimd  of  India  that  the  coal  fields  in 
Gbindwarra  extend  over  a  surface  of  upwards  of  fifty 
miles,  varying  in  thickness  of  good  coal  from  three 
to  tbirtseu  feet.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
coal  fields  are  the  most  important  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  in  India  for  years.  The  official  re- 
port gives  a  very  high  opinion  of  tbe  cosl  as  a  fViel, 
its  freedom  from  pyrites  and  the  great  facilitj  in 
working  it. 
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I.  W.  ROBERTSON 

BT   BAUITRL   M.    JAN<CS7. 

(Continued  from  page  US.) 

"  Christ's  estimate  of  Sia,"  is  the  title  of  one 
of  Robertson's  very  iDstructive  diaooaraes,  and 
the  text  prefixed  is, 

LcCB  six.  10. — '■  The  Son  of  Hitn  {s  come  to  Beek 
Bod  to  s^tve  that  which  U  loBt." 

"  These  words  occur,"  he  says,  "  in  the  his- 
torj  which  tells  of  the  recovery  of  Zaooheua 
from  a  life  of  worldlioesa  to  the  life  of  God. 
Zaccheas  was  a  pnblican ;  and  the  publioana 
were  ontcaata  among  the  Jewa,  because,  having 
accepted  the  office,  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, of  oollecting  the  taxes  imposed  by  Rome 
iipaa  their  brethren,  they  were  regarded  as 
traitors  to  the  oau«c  of  laiael.  Reckoned  a  de- 
graded class,  they  became  degraded.  It  is  hard 
for  any  man  to  live  above  the  moral  standard 
of  his  own  class ;  and  the  moral  standard  of  the 
publican  was  as  low  as  possible. 

".Into  the  house  of  one  of  theae  outoaats  the 
Son  of  Man  entered.  It  waa  qaite  certain 
that  such  an  act  would  be  commented  npon  ae- 
werely  by  people  who  called  themselves  relig- 
ioaa;  it  would  seem  to  them  acandalons,  an 
outrage  npon  decency,  a  defiaooe  to  every  rale 
of  respectability  and  decorum.  No  piona  Is- 
raelite would  be  aeen  holding  equal  intercolkrae 
with  a  publican.  In  anticipation  of  snoh  re- 
marks, before  there  was  time,  perhaps,  to  make 
tbemj  Jeeos  spoke  these  words,  <  The  Sod  of 


Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is 
lost.' 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  sin  ;  One 
is  the  severe  view.  It  makes  no  allowance  foi 
frailty;  it  will  not  bear  of  temptation,  nor  dis- 
tinguish between  cironmatancea.  Men  who 
judge  in  this  way  shut  their  eyes  to  all  but  two 
objects, — a  plain  law,  and  a  transgression  of 
that  law.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said ;  let  the 
law  take  its  conrse." 

.     .  "  The  other  view  is  one  of  \nHj 

and  false  liberalism.  When  such  men  speak, 
prepare  yourself  to  hear  liberal  judgments  and 
lenient  ones  ;  a  great  deal  about  baraan  weak- 
ness, error  in  judgment,  mistakes,  an  nnforta- 
nate  constitution,  on  which  the  chief  blame  of 
sin  is  to  rest — a  good  heart.  All  well,  if  we 
wanted,  in  this  mysterions  stmggle  of  a  life, 
only  consolation.  But  we  want  far  beyond  com- 
fort— Goodness;  and  to  be  merely  made  easy 
when  we  have  done  wrong  will  not  help  at  to. 

"  Distinct  firom  both  of  theae  was  Chrisf  b 
view  oif  gnilt.  His  standard  of  Right  was 
high, — higher  than  ever  man  had  placed  it  be- 
fore. Not  moral  excellence,  but  heavenly,  He.- 
demanded.  <  Except  your  righteoosneM  shall 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Soribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  t!  e- 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  Read  the  Bermoo  r<n 
the  Mount.  It  tells  of  a  purity  as  of  snow  rrlt- 
ing  on  an  Alpine  pinoacle,  white  in  the  blue 
holiness  of  heaven ;  and  yet,  also,  He,  the  AJl- 
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pure,  had  teuderaess  for  what  was  not  pn^o. 
ile  who  stood  in  Divine  uprightness  that 
never  faltered  felt  compassion  for  the  ruined, 
and  iufiuite  gentleness  for  human  fall.  Broken, 
disappointed,  doubting  hearts,  in  dismay  and 
bewitderment,  never  looked  in  vain  to  Him. 
Verj  strange,  if  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  instead 
of  repeating  it,  as  a  matter  of  course.  I<'ar 
generally  human  .goodness  repels  from  it  evil 
men ;  they  shun  the  society  and  presence  of 
luen  reputed  good,  as  owls  fly  from  light.  But 
here  was  purity  attracting  evil ;  that  was  the 
wonder.  Harlots  and  wretches  steeped  in  in- 
famy gathered  round  Ilini.  No  wonder  the 
pui  blind  Pharisees  thought  there  muRt  be  some- 
thing in  Him  like  such  sinners  which  drew 
them  so.  Like  draws  to  like.  If  he  chose 
their  society  before  that  of  the  Pharisees,  was  it 
not  because  of  some  congeniality  in  Evil? 
Bat  they  did  crowd  His  steps,  and  that  because 
tbey  saw  a  hope  opened  oat  in  a  hopeless  world 
for  fallen  spirits  and  broken  beails, — ay,  and 
seared  hearts.  The  Son  of  man  was  forever 
standing  among  the  lost;  and  His  ever-predomi- 
nant feelings  were  sadness  for  the  evil  in  hu- 
man nature,  hope  for  the  Divine  good  in  it,  and 
the  Divine  image  never  worn  out  wholly. 

"  I  perceive  in  this  description  three  pecu- 
liarities, distinguishing  Christ  from  ordinary 
men. 

"  I.  A  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Redeemer's  moral  nature. 

"  II.  A  peculiarity  in  the  objects  of  his  so- 
licitude. 

"  III.  A  peculiarity  in  his  way  of  treating 
guilt. 

"  I.  In  his  moral  constitution.  Manifested 
in  that  peculiar  title  which  He  assumed — The 
Son  of  man." 

"Let  UB  see  what  that  implies. 

"  1.  It  implies  fairly  his  divine  origin ;  for  it 
is  an  emphatic  expression,  and,  as  we  may  so 
say,  an  unnatural  one.  Imagine  an  apostle — 
St.  Paul  or  St.  John — insisting  npoa  it  per- 
petually that  be  himself  was  human.  It  would 
almost  proToke  a  smile  to  hear  either  of  them 
averring  and  affirming,  I  am  the  Son  of  Man ; 
it  would  be  unnatural,  the  affectation  of  conde- 
scension would  be  intolerable.  Therefore,  when 
We  hear  these  words  from  Christ,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  think  of  them  as  contrasted  with  a 
higher  Nature.  None  could,  without  presump- 
tion, remind  men  that  He  was  their  Brother, 
and  a  Son  of  Man,  except  One,  who  was  aLio 
something  higher,  even  the  Son  of  God. 

"  2.  It  implies  the  catholicity  of  His  Broth- 
erhood, 

"Nothing  in  the  judgment  of  historians, 
stands  out  so  sharply  distinct  as  race, — national 
character ;  nothing  is  more  ineffaceable.  The 
Hebrew  was  marked  from  all  mankind.  The 
Roman  was  perfectly  distinct  firom  the  Grecian 


character;  as  markedly  different  as  the  rough 
English  truthfulness  is  from  Celtic  brilliancy  of 
talent.  Now,  these  peculiar  nationalities  are 
seldom  combined." 

.  .  .  "Now  this  is  the  universality  of  the 
Nature  of  Je^-us  ChriKt.  There  was  in  Him  no 
national  peculiarity  or  individual  idiosyncrssy. 
He  was  not  the  Son  of  the  Jew,  nor  the  Son  of 
the  Carpenter,  nor  the  offspring  of  the  modes 
of  living  and  thinking  of  that  particular  century. 
He  was  the  Son  of  Mao.  Once  in  the  world's 
bidtory  was  born  a  Man.  Once  in  the  roll  of 
ages,  out  of  innnmerable  failures,  from  the 
stock  of  human  nature,  one  Bud  developed  it- 
self into  a  faultless  Flower.  One  perfect  speci- 
men of  humanity  has  God  exhibited  on  earth." 
.  .  .  "  As  if  the  life-blood  of  every  nation 
were  in  his  veins,  and  that  which  is  best  and 
truest  in  every  man,  and  that  which  u  tender- 
est  and  gentlest  and  purest  in  every  woman,  in 
His  character.  Ho  is  emphatically  the  Son  of 
Man. 

"  Out  of  this  aro«e  two  powers  of  His  sacred 
humanity, — the  universality  of  His  sympathies, 
and  their  intense  particular  personality. 

"The  universality  of  His  sympathies;  for,- 
compare  Him  with  any  one  of  the  sacred  char- 
acters of  Scripture.  Yuu  know  how  intenstly 
national  they  were,  priests,  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles, in  their  sympathies.  Fur  example,  the 
'  apostles  marvelled  that  He  spake  with  a  woman 
of  Samaria;' — ^just  before  His  resurrection, 
their  largest  charity  had  not  reached  beyond 
this, — '  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  unto  Israel  f  Or,  to  come  down  to 
modern  timcfi,  when  His  spirit  has  been  mould- 
ing men's  ways  of  thought  for  many  ages ; — 
now  when  we  talk  of  our  philanthropy  and 
catholic  liberality,  here  in  Christian  England, 
we  have  scarcely  any  fellow-feeling,  true  and 
genuine,  with  other  nations,  other  churches, 
other  parties  than  our  own ;  we  care  nothing  for 
Italian  or  Hungarian  struggles ;  we  think  of 
Romanists  as  the  Jew  thought  of  Gentiles :  we 
speak  of  German  Protestants  in  the  same  proud, 
wicked,  self-sufficient  way  in  which  the  Jews 
spoke  of  Samaritans. 

"  Unless  we  bring  such  matters  homo,  and 
away  from  vague  generalities,'  and  consider 
what  we  and  all  men  are,  or  rather  are  not,  we 
cannot  comprehend  with  due  wonder  the  mighty 
sympathies  of  the  heart  of  Christ.  None  of 
the  miserable  antipathies  that  fence  us  from 
all  the  world  bounded  the  outgoings  of  that 
Love,  broad  and  deep,  and  wide  as  the  heart  of 
God.  Wherever  the  mysterious  pnlso  of  ha- 
man  life  was  beating,  wherever  augbt  human 
was  in  struggle,  there  to  Him  was  a  thing  not 
common  or  unclean,  but  cleansed  by  God  and 
sacred.  Compare  the  daily,  almost  indispensa- 
ble language  of  our  life  with  His  spirit.  *  Com- 
mon people  ?  '>-PoiDt  us  out  the  passage  where 
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ha  called  aay  people,  that  God  His  Father 
made,  ooiomoa  ?  'Lower  Orders?' — Tell  us 
when  and  where  Ho,  whose  home  was  the  work- 
shop of  the  carpenter,  authorized  you  or  me  to 
know  any  man  after  the  flesh  as  low  or  high  7 
To  dim  who  called  Himse'f  the  Son  of  Man  the 
link  was  manhood.  And  that  He  could  dis- 
corn  even  when  it  was  marred.  Even  in  out- 
casts His  eye  could  recognize  the  sanctities  of  a 
nature  human  still.  Even  in  the  harlot,  '  ono 
of  Eve's  family  ;'-^a  son  of  Abraham  even  in 
Zacchcus. 

"Once  more,  out  of  that  universalVeathoKo 
Nature  rose  another  power,-r-the  power  of  in- 
tCDse,  particular,  pernonal  affectioas.  He  was 
the  Brother  and  Saviour  of  the  human  race; 
bat  this  because  He  was  the  Brother  and  Sa- 
vioar  of  every  separate  man  in  it. 

"H.  Peculiarity  in  the  objects  of  Christ's 
eolicitade. 

''  He  bad  eome  to  seek  and  to  save  the '  lout.' 
*  .  .  .  And,  oh,  the  untold  world  of 
agony  contained  in  that  expression — <a  lost 
Boal  I ' — agony  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
nobleness  ^f  original  powers.  For  it  is  a 
strange  and  mournful  truth,  that  the  qualities 
vhich  oalonlate  to  shine  are  exactly  those  fhich 
minister  to  the  worst  ruin.  God's  highest 
fcifts, — talent,  beauty,  feeling,  imagination,  pow- 
er,— they  carry  with  them  the  possibility  of  the 
bighest  heaven  and  the' lowest  hell." 

.  .  .  "  It  was  His  work  and  His  desire  to 
save  saeh ;  and  in  this  world  a  new  and  strange 
solicitude  it  was,  for  the  world  bad  seen  before 
nothing  like  it." 

"  Id  Christ's  treatment  of  guilt  we  find  three 
peculiarities :  sympathy,  holiness,  firmness. 

1.  **  By  human  sympathy.  In  the  treatment 
of  Zaccbeus  this  was  almost  all.  We  read  of 
almost  nothing  else  as  the  instrument  of  that 
wonderful  rpclamstion.  One  thing  only, — Christ 
irent  to  his  house  self-invited.  Bat  that  one  was 
everything.  Consider  it :  Zaccbeus  was,  if  he 
were  like  other  publicans,  a  hard  and  hard- 
ened man.  He  felt  people  shrink  from  Him  in 
the  streets.  He  lay  under  an  imputation ;  and  we 
k  DOW  how  that  feeling  of  being  universally  sus- 
pected and  misioterpreted  makes  a  man  bitter, 
saroastio,  and  defiant.  And  so  the  outcast 
would  go  homo,  look  at  his  gold,  rejoice  in  the 
revenge  he  could  take  by  false  aocusations ;  felt 
a  pride  in  knowing  that  they  might  hate,  but 
could  Bot  help  fearing  him ;  scorned  the  world, 
and  shut  up  bis  heart  against  it. 

At  last,  one  whom  all  men  thronged  to  see, 
and  all  men  honored,  or  seemed  to  honor,  came 
to  biai, — offered  to  go  home  and  sup  with  him. 
For  the  first  time  for  many  years,  Zaccbeus  felt 
(bat  he  was  not  despised,  and  the  flood-gates  of 
that  avaricious,  shut  heart  were  opened  in  a 
tide  of  love  and  generosity.  '  Behold,  Lord, 
tbe  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor;  aad 


if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man  by  false 
accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold.' 

"  He  was  reclaimed  to  human  feeling  bj 
being  taught  that  he  f&B  a  man  still ;  recog- 
nized and  treated  like  a  man.  A  Son  of  Man 
had  come  to  Eeek  '  him,'  the  lost. 

"2.  By  the  exhibition  of  Divine  holiness. 

"The  holiness  of  Christ  diifered  from  all 
earthly,  common,  vulgar  huliness.  Wherever 
it  was,  it  elicited  a  sense  of  sinfulness  and  im- 
perfection. JuH  as  the  purest-cut  crystal  of 
tbe  rock  looks  dim  beside  the  diamond,  so  the 
best  men  felt  a  sense  of  guilt  growing  distinct 
upon  their  souls.  When  the  Anointed  of  God 
came  near,  '  Depart  from  me,'  said  the  bravest 
and  truest  of  them  all, '  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
0  Lord.' 

"  But,  at  the  same  time,  t'le  holiness  of 
Chri:jt  did  not  awe  men  away  from  Him,  nor 
repel  them.  It  inspired  them  with  hope.  It 
was  not  that  vulgar,  unapproaobabld  sanctity 
which  makes  men  awkward  in  its  presence,  and 
stands  aloof.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  was, 
that  it  made  men  enamored  of  goodness.  It 
'  drew  all  men  unto  Him.' 

"  This  is  the  diff^erence  between  greatness  that 
is  first-rate  and  greatness  which  is  second-rate, 
— between  heavenly  and  earthly  goodness.  . 
The  second  rate  and  the  earthly  draws  admira- 
tion on  itself.  Vou  say,  *  How  great  an  act, — 
how  good  a  man ! '  The  first-rate  and  the  heav- 
enly imparts  itself,— inspires  a  spirit.  You 
feel  a  kindred  something  in  you  that  riaee  up 
to  meet  it,  and  draws  you  out  of  yourself, 
making  yon  better  than  ron  were,  before,  and 
opening  out  the  infinite  possibilities  of  your 
life  and  soul. 

"  And  such  pre-eminently  was  the  holiness  of 
Christ.  Had  some  earthly  great  or  good  one 
oome  to  Zaccbeus'  house,  a  prinoe  or  a  noble- 
man, his  feeling  would  have  been,  What  con- 
descension is  there  1  But,  when  lie  came  whose 
every  word  and  act  had  in  it  Life  and  Power,  no 
such  barren  reflection  was  the  result;  but,  in- 
stead, the  beauty  of  holiness  had  become  a 
power  within  him,  a  longing  for  self-oonseora- 
tion.  'Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I 
g^ve  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything 
from  any  man  by  faUe  accusation,  I  restore  hioi 
fourfoU.' 

"  3.  By  Divine  sympathy,  and  by  the  Divine 
Image,  exhibited  in  the  speaking  act  of  Christ, 
the  lost  was  sought  and  saved.  He  was  saved, 
aa  alone  all  fallen  men  can  be  saved.  'Be- 
holding as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  tbe  Lord,  he 
was  changed  into  the  same  image.'  And  this 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  are  redeemed  by  the  Life  of  God 
without  us,  manifested  in  the  Person  of  Christ, 
kindling  into  flame  the  Life  of  God  tbut  is 
within  us.  Without  Him  we  can  do  not'aiag. 
Without  Him  the  warmth  that  waa  ia  Ziccho- 
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na'  heart  would  have  smouldered  uselessly 
away.  Throngh  Him  it  became  Life  and 
Light,  and  the  lost  was  saved." 

In  this  beautiful  exposition  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  "  Son  of  Man"  in  order  to  re- 
claim the  erring  and  elevate  the  degraded,  we 
Iiave  an  example  that  is  applicable  to  our  own 
time  and  country.  Among  the  millions  of  our 
fellow  creatures  recently  enfranchised,  a  large 
proportion  have  been  subjected  to  brutalizing 
treatment  and  shut  out  intentionally  from  the 
benefits  of  knowledge.  They  have  a  strong 
claim  upon  our  sympathies,  and  happily  there 
is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  to  aid 
them  by  benevolent  efforts  and  liberal  contri- 
butions. 

We  should  not  however  restrict  our  religions 
labors,  or  benevolent  efforts,  to  those  whom  we 
may  deem  deserving  of  our  sympathy ;  but 
like  the  holy  Messiah,  we  should  endeavor  to 
teclaim  the  erring  and  encourage  the  prodi- 
gal to  return  to  his  father's  bouse.  Perverse- 
ncfis  or  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  some  should 
not  abate  our  desire  to  benefit  all,  for  every  ser- 
vice in  the  course  of  humanity  proceeding 
from  pure  motives  will  bring  the  reward  of 
peace.'  "The  fields  are  white  already  to  har- 
vest ;  he  that  reapeth  reoeiveth  wages,  and 
gathereth  fruit*unto  life  eternal." 

(To  b«  oontiniied.) 
BOUTUDE. 

Solitude  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  mind 
that  sleep  does  to  the  body.  It  affords  it  the 
necessary  opportunities  for  repose  and  recovery. 
In  the  respite  thus  afforded  to  thought  by  soli- 
tude, the  soul  seems  to  retire  within  herself, 
to  close  her  portals  against  the  world,  shut  out 
the  garish  lights  of  day,  exclude  all  noisy 
clamors' of  the  crowd,  and,  in  a  temporary  with- 
drawal from  the  strife,  so  to  recruit  her  strength, 
•s  to  go  forth  to  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  with 
new  strength  for  its  necessities,  and  new  hopes 
of  its  result. 


SZLKCTIONS    raOH    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 
BARCLAT.       . 

(Coatlnned  fhnn  pt(e  118.) 

To . 

6rt  of  Second  month,  1837.— When  the  will 
is  slain, — when  we  can  say,  "It  is  no  more  I," 
—then  how  easy  is  the  task  of  dedication,  and 
how  clear  are  the  pointings,  how  light  the  bur- 
den of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Then  self  is  of  no 
reputation  indeed,  and  all  crowns  are  laid  down ; 
nor  does  any  snare  of  the  enemy  prevail. 

The  moet  unanswerable  arguments  we  of 
this  day  can  give  to  the  gainsayers,  is,  to  live 
down  their  misrepresentations:  and  the  best 
argument  perhaps  for  the  early  Friends,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  primitive  Christians,  is  their  life 
and  eonveiastion.    At  times,- the  low  standing 


and  feeble  state  of  those  that  have  a  love  for 
the  cause  of  Truth,  and  the  short-comings  of 
most  of  ns,  depresses  me.  Those  who  live  within 
the  hearing  of  the  shouts  of  the  Philistines, 
are  taken  and  perhaps  disturbed  by  them.  '  I 
trust,  such  as  ,  however,  know  better 

than  to  give  up  to  every  "  Lo  here"  and  every 
hue  and  cry,  or  to  be  afraid  with  any  amaze- 
ment. We  must  keep  low, — ^keep  quiet; — 
minding  our  particular  calling,  our  inward 
condition,  and  feel  the  Lord  inwardly  as  the 
Rock  and  Sanctuary,  where  none  ean  make 
afraid. 

Undoubtedly  it-  is  a  trying  day,  a  sifting 
time, — and  I  think  must  be  yet  more  so ;  for 
though  a  few  leaders  of  faction  and  of  error 
have  left  us,  and  have  swept  away  a  number  of 
followers,  whom  they  have  deluded,  and  who 
were  not  settled  in  the  faith,  and  some  of  these 
hardly  knowing  why  they  belong  to  ns; — yet 
of  those  who  remain,  0 1  what  a  remnant 
really  are  otie  with  us  /  And  unless  wonderful 
mercy,  wit-dom,  and  strength,  be  roauifested 
towards  the  unstable,  as  towards  all  of  ns, — 
what  can  hinder  their  being  scattered  and 
driven  away. 

Though  the  Society  seems  somewhat  relieved, 
yet  grievous  exercises  remain  to  be  borne, — 
and  a  great  deal  to  be  worked  through  and 
worked  out,  before  this  once  self-denying  and 
redeemed  people,  can  be  reinstated  to  their 
former  brightness  and  ancient  purity.  The 
Lord  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  I  believe  will 
hasten  this  work  in  his  time.  And  0 1  that 
we  may  be  so  preserved  and  strengthened,  as 
to  he  made  willing,  through  all  baptisms,  to  be 
instrumental  in  our  day,  in  ever  so  little  a  way 
or  degree,  to  bring  about  the  period,  when  the 
salvation  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  as  a  lamp  that 
bumeth  1  J.  B. 


To 


Stoei  Niwinotoh,  Third  month,  183T. 

Time  rolls  6n,  and  manifests  things  and  per- 
sons  apace.  So  many  matters  have  transpired, 
even  since  I  replied  to  thy  letter  of  Eleventh 
month,  that  I  can  hardly  recur  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  may  we  not  say,  dear  friend,  that 
all  our  views  and  feelings  have  been  fulfilled  and 
realized,  or  are  fulfilling,  as  to  the  state  of  our 
poor  Society.  The  conflict  and  contest  is  pretty 
well  over,  with  what  was  called  Beaconism ; 
but  there  are  those  still  remaining,  who  oc- 
casion the  true  Friends  great  exercise ;  being 
unwilling  to  go  tbe  whole  length  with  our 
ancient  primitive  worthies,  but  can  readily  find 
them  in  fault.  O I  I  trust  this  also  shall  in 
due  season  be  broken  up,  and  the  testimony  of 
Truth,  in  all  its  completeness  and  simplicity, 
rise  and  shine  over  all  opposition.  Modified 
Quakerism  cannot  stand  the  fire. 

May  we,  or  such  of  ns  as  are  permitted  to 
continue  in  th«  watfare,  be  preserved  firmly 
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ind  truly  bound  to  the  good  cause,  as  we-  have 
erer  received  it  from  the  beginuing  ;  and  may 
ve  be  perfectly  kait  and  united  together  in  the 
game  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment;  even 
though  we  be  left  ad  a  little  remnant,  and  as 
Bpectaclea  to  the  world.  J.  B. 

To . 

Stokb  NawocfiTO]),  31i«t  of  Third  month,  1837. 

How  many  and  awful  have  been  the  warnings 
and  the   tender   chastenings  of    the   all- wise  | 
band  of  Divine  Providence  of  latter  times ;  all ' 
(I  sometimes  think)  ooneurring  with,  and  bear- ! 
ing  upon,  and  bespeaking  somewhat  in  relation 
to  the  spiritai)^  aspect  of  things  in  the  ohuroh  | 
and  in  the   world.     "The  wine  of  astonish- 1 
ment"  indeed  is  given  us  to  drink,  in  various  ' 
vayg;  yet  the  meek  and  patient  followers  of, 
the  Lamb,  who  know  in   whom   they  have  be-  i 
lieved,  and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  their  all, . 
which  they  are  engaged  to  commit  to  his  keep-  \ 
iog,  are  not  left  desolate, — are  not  suffered  to  be 
swallowed  up  of  overmuch    emotion  of   any ' 
kind ;  theyoannot  be  unduly  "  afraid  with  any 
amazement :  " — nay,  truly,  "  all  these  things,"  , 
they  well  know,  "  must  needs  be,  or  come  to 
pass ; "  and  they  are  so  far  from  saying  with 
one,  "  This  evil  cometh   from  the  Lord,  why 
should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer,"-^tbat 
they  rather  feel,  "  It  is  the  Lord, — let  him  do 
what  seemoth  good  to  him ;"  and  so  in  patience 
are  engaged  to  possess  their  souls.     May  then 
the  peaceable  and  peaceful  fruits  of  righteous- 
oess,  be  more  and  more  brought  forth  in  us, 
my  dear  friend,   through   and  by    means  of 
all  the  losses,  crosses,  overturniags  and  humili- 
ations; so  that  not  only  we  may  be  rendered 
more  meet  for,  and  more  earnest  after,  that 
fruition  of  the  end  of  our  faith,  which  is  end- 1 
less,  uninterrupted;  and    perfect, — but    even  , 
here  below  may  be  the  better  qualified  to  fill ' 
Dp  our   measure  of  service,  and  glorify  the , 
good  uaose  and  blessed  name  of  our  holy  Redeem- 
<r.    There  is  indeed  great  occasion  to  believe, 
tboagh  the  evidences  and  tokens  are,  now  as  j 
ever,  sufficiently  obscure  to  try  the  faith  of 
God's  dear  children, — that  His  glorious  cause 
is,  throagh  all  discouraging  circumstances,  still 
going  forward ;  and  that  His  wonderful  and  all- 
r'ghteous  purposes  are  fulfilling  in  the  earth. 
That  this  is  substantially  the  case,  should  and 
mu^t  be  matter  of  joy  to  us ;  and  even  make 
OS  at  times,  when  we  are  given  to  see  and  ap- 
preciate it, — excAdingly   "joyful   in  all  our 
tribnUtion ;"  even  though  we  should  be  pressed 
almost  out  of   measure,   beyond   strength   or 
hope,  having  fightings  and  fears  without  and 
within.     This  has  been    the  portion  of  the 
faithful,  more  or  leas  in  all  ages ;  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  so,  till  the  end  come. 

Be  assured,  my  dear ,  I  do  much  sym- 
pathize with,  and  have  often  thought  of  thee 
ia  several  respects,  both  before  and  since  we 


heard  of  thy  bereavement.  I  cannot  doubt 
thou  feelest  thy  loss  greatly,  at  times  perhaps 
too  much,  though  I  hope  not  so.  Surely  suf- 
ficient support  and  consolation  will  not  be  want- 
ing, if  thou  dost  not  "  refuse  to  be  comforted." 
I  want  thee,  my  dear  friend,  to  endeavor  as 
much  as  may  be,  to  look  beyond  thy  loss,  at 
the  tribulated  state  of  the  church,  stript  of 
many  a  son  and  daughter — promising  and  once 
thriving  branches,  but  now  withering  and  cor- 
rupt, more  or  less  dying  and  dead,  yea,  twice 
dead  !  J.  B. 

To . 

ToNBRiDoa  WsLU,  16tb  of  Ninth  month,  1837. 

May  yon  be  sir-ingthenud  and  animated  from 
time  to  time,  and  your  drooping  faith  sustained 
and  increased,  to  run  with  all  patience  and 
quiet  confidence,  the  wearisome  journey  that 
is  yet  before  us.  In  due  season  oar  reaping 
time  and  shouting  time  will  come,  for  whicb 
we  have  sown  in  tears;  laying  down  as  it 
were  our  all,  (0!  that  it  may  be  our  very 
all, — )  surrendering  everything  that  the 
Lord  calls  for  at  vat  hands, — casting  into 
the  treasury  even  our  mites,  of  our  penury, 
— being  content  to  see  ourselves  to  be  very 
poor,  helpless,  worthless,  fit  to  be  pitied,  mere 
pensioners  and  dependents  on  the  Lord's  free 
mprcy  and  renewed  blessing.  0 !  this  is  the 
state  that  draws  down  the  Divine  regard,  and, 
as  it  were,  commands  the  rich  outpourings  of 
those  good  and  perfect  gifts,  which  dignify  and 
adorn  poor  fallen  human  nature ; — which  raise 
np  the  brother  and  the  sister  of  low  degree,  from 
lying  among  the  pots,  among  the  things  that 
perish  with  the-  using,  yea,  from  the  dunghill 
of  pollution ; — and  from  sitting  like  poor  Job 
among  the  ashes  of  despondency,  to  reach  forth,  to 
mount  up  towards  that  inheritance  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  and  which  never  fades  away.  I(  ia 
prepared,  it  is  reserved,  it  is  laid  up  in  store, 
for  those  that  are  faithful  unto  death,  who  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith,  and 
are  not  moved  away  from  the  blessed  hope  ot. 
the  gospel;  continuing  steadfast,  immovable, 
not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  nor  shrinking  from 
suffering,  nor  afraid  of  temptations  or  abound- 
ing tribulations ; — but  enduring  to  the  end. 

I  have  been  much  comforted,  while  from 
home,  in  reading  many  precious  letters  of  our 
primitive  worthies  of  the  first  rank,  who  loved 
not  their  lives  unto  death,  but  gave  up  all,  that 
they  might  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence, 
and  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  all.  I  hope  (if 
life  be  spared,  and  strength  given,)  to  hand 
some,  yea,  many  of  these,  for  the  perusal  of 
suoh  as  can  receive  and  profit  by  them.    . 

J.  B. 

To . 

Stoki  Kiwinqtox,  27tb  of  Eleveath  month,  1837. 

%  Beloved  Friend, — My  poor  and  often 
tribulated  spirit  does  salute  ti^ine,  even  as  deep 
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anBwers  to  deep;  for  I  am  ready  to  think,  thon 
bast  from  time  to  time  to  drink  into  that  cup  of 
Buifering,  \rhich  the  livingly  exercised  every- 
where up  and  down,  in  this  day  of  treading 
under,  of  rebuke,  and  of  scattering,  have  more 
or  lees  to  partake  of.  For,  indeed,  how  can  it 
be  otherwise,  when  those  who  have  been  as 
leaders  and  waymarks  to  the  flock,  and  have 
seemed  to  be  pillars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
are  ready  to  stagger  and  to  stumble,  to  be 
snared,  and  to  be  broken.  But  I  must  not  here 
expatiate  on  my  feelings,  as  to  the  state  of  things 
in  regard  to  our  still  favored  Society ;  but  I 
will  refer  thee  to  my  Preface  to  Pike's  and 
Oxley's  Journals,  to  other  parts  of  J.  Pike's 
Journal,  but  efipecially  to  his  letters,  and  some 
of  Deborah  Bell's,  which  show  that  times  of 
trouble  have  befallen  our  poor  Society  before 
now,  in  rather  a  similar  way  and  degree.  Ah ! 
the  same  power  can. rescue  his  tribulatcd  rem- 
nant, and  restore  the  waste  places;  nor  will  He 
ever  own  proceedings  which  are  not  according 
to  Truth  and  uprightness. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  havo  been, 
and  are,  endeavoring  uprightly  to  retrieve  their 
outgoings;  seeing  the  palpable  extremes  and 
consequences  of  the  track  they  have  been  on  : 
but  others  seem  not  sufficiently  warned  and  in- 
Btraoted  to  return,  in  honesty  and  in  earnest, 
to  original  principles  and  practice,  but  are 
feignedly,  and  in  part  only,  doing  so;  retaining 
BO  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  and  so 
much  of  self  in  a  refined  form,  as  they  think 
will  make  the  Truth  more  palatable  to  our  own 
people  and  to  others ;  thus  shunning  the  shame 
of  the  cross,  and  the  humiliating  process  there- 
of. It  will  not  do : — our  all-conquering  Cap- 
tain will  discover  and  make  bare  all  coverings, 
and  find  out  all  his  enemies,  and  pursue  and 
overtake  them  in  all  their  retreats  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  and  backways  to  Babylon. 

J.  B. 
To . 

2Qih  of  Eleventh  month,  1837. — I  may  truly 
and  sincerely  say,  that  we  participated  in  a 
sense  of  the  loss,  which  many  (doubtless)  even 
among  the  more  distant  connexions  and  friends 
of  the  deceased,  feel  they  have  sustained.  Do 
I -say  loss,  do  I  speak  of  deprivation,  when 
those  who  have  humbly  endeavored  to  love  and 
follow  their  dear  Redeemer  on  earth,  are 
taken  from  suffering  and  probation,  as  we  trust, 
to  their  resting  place  in  glory  ?  Ah !  we  have 
them  still,  if  the  Apostle's  language  applies  to 
us,  if  we  are  indeed  come  to  Mount  Zion,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  innumerable  company, 
to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  to  Jesus 
our  Mediator.  May  we  then  not  sorrow  as 
those,  who  have  no  such  substantial  enjoyment 
of  things  hoped  for,  and  evidences  of  things 
Dot  seen.  May  we  be  quickened  on  our  way, 
and    animated  by    the    clcud    of    witnesses 


with  which  we  are  encompassed,  still  to  per- 
severe and  run  with  patience ;  looking  unto 
Jesus,  learning  of  him,  leaning  on  him  in  pure 
dependence  and  childlike  simplicity, — loving  no 
one,  nor  any  one  thing  better  than  him.  Being 
thus  made  willing  to  lose  all,  in  and  for  him, 
we  may  be  assured  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
gracious  promise  of  the  hundredfold  even  in 
this  life,  besides  the  heavenly  inheritance. 

J.  B. 

(To  \>»  ^nUnooA.) 


The  great  secret  of  Christian  nsefulneos  is  to 
be  awake  to  opportunities,  and  igtent  on  doing 
what  we  can,  rather  than  bewailing  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  do  so  little ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
he  who  faithfully  improves  the  one  talent  bids 
fair  to  be  entrusted  with  the  five  or  ten. 


DR.  SIMEON  ABRAHAMS. 

Dr.  Simeon  Abrahams,  who  recently  died  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  has  left  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  large  estate  to  charitable  pur^toses.  The 
N.  Y.  Tribune  says  of  him : — 

"Though  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  he  never 
was  seotarian  in  his  charities  or  hb  good  will ; 
and  in  his  endeavors  to  confer  a  benefit,  he 
never  stopped  to  consider  whether  the  recipient 
was  Jew  or  Gentile. 

"  His  acts  of  disinterested  kindness  were 
numberless.  Even  in  the  distribution  of  his 
means  in  a  business  way,  be  always  adhered  to 
principles  which  were  most  Jikely  to  benefit 
those  with  whom  he  dealt.  No  single  individ- 
ual in  the  City  of  New  York  ever  held  more 
small  bonds  and  mortgages  than  he.  While 
rich  men  generally  deprecate  the  idea  of  invest- 
ing their  means  in  small  sums.  Dr.  Abrahams 
made  it  a  principle  if  a  poor  man  needed  his 
means  for  the  purpose  of  improving  a  lot  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place,  to  advance  it  to  him  in 
sums  of  $500,  or  $1,000,  in  pref  rence  to  loan- 
ing it  in  larger  sums  to  thnse  who  would  find 
less  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  In  number- 
lo.-^s  instances,  too,  when  such  applications  have 
been  made,  and  the  a>eans  not  at  hand, 'and  the 
need  urgent,  has  he  deposited  securities  and 
borrowed  at  bank  to  accomodate  his  needy  ap- 
plicunt.  His  kindness  to  them  did  not  end 
here,  for  while  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  tbem, 
be  was  as  willing  to  receive  the  payments  in 
small  amounts  of  $50  and  upwards,  as  the  abil- 
ity of  his  beneficiaries  euaUfed  thorn  to  make 
them." 

After  providing  for  his  brother  and  sister, 
and  directing  his  body  to  be  disposed  of  for 
scientific  purposes  or  for  burial,  according  to 
the  wish  of  his  family,  he  bequ-athed  to  the 
"  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  ^25,000 ;  Jew's 
Hospital,  $25,000  ;  Lying-in  Asylum,  Marion 
St.,  $3,000  ;  American  Female  Guardian  Soci- 
ety, f 5,000;  Orphan  Asylum,  Bloomingdale, 
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$5,000 ;  Eye  and  Ear  lofirmary,  «3,000 ;  Fire- 
men's Fttod  AMOoiation,  fl,UOO:  Deaf  aod 
Bomb  Institution,  93,000 ;  Old  Ladies'  Homo, 
Twentieth  St.,  $20,000;  Blind  Asylum,  Ninth 
Av.,  $5,000;  Juvenile  Asylum  fur  Reformation 
of  Delinquents,  92,000;  New  York  Dispensary, 
91,000 ;  Northern  Dispensary,  $1,000  ;  East- 
em  Dispenpary,  •1,000 ;  Demilt  Dispensary, 
91,000;  Western  Dispensary,  91,000;  North 
EoBtern  Dispensary,  $1,000 ;  North- Western 
Dispensary,  91,000;  New  York  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  $2,000;  Juvenile  Asylum,  $3,000; 
New  York  >^ooicty  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Medical  Men,  95,000 ;  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital,  tS.OOO;  Colored  Home, 
95,000 ;  Association  for  Benefit  of  Colored  Or- 
phans, 95,000.  All  the  rest,  residue,  and  re- 
mainder of  his  property  to  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital; to  which  institution  be  also  gives  all  the 
property  of  which  his  brother  and  sister  have 
tbe  use  while  living  (house  included)  after  their 
death." 

The  Philadelphia  "  Press"  thus  oomments 
upon  the  occasion  t— 

"  While  our  laws  permit  each  individual  en- 
tire freedom  of  choice  in  the  disposal  of  his 
properly,  that  very  liberty  redounds  in  many 
cases  to  the  publio  benefit.  The  ambition  to 
fonnd  a  family  prevails  extensively  and  almost 
anivcrsally  among  the  rich  men  of  Europe.  It 
there  holds  ont  the  temptation  of  perpetuating, 
with  the  aid  of  a  title  and  an  entailed  estate, 
fame  and  fortune.  Here  such  aspirations  are 
rndely  checked.  There  are  no  hereditary  titles 
to  be  purchased,  and  no  laws  of  primogeniture 
to  concentrate  and  preserve  family  wealth. 
There  are  so  many  instances  of  the  children 
of  toil  and  poverty  acquiring  honorable  po- 
sitions and  vast  possessions,  while  the  families 
and  heirs  of  wealthy  men  of  a  past  generation 
are  sinking  into  a  melancholy  decadence,  that 
many  rich  men  are  naturally  induced  to  deyote 
a  large  share  of  their  wealth  to  public  purposes. 
The  public  spirit  and  keen  sympathy  with  all 
that  affects  the  general  welfare,  which  are  gene- 
rated by  our  free  institutions,  also  tend  to  arouse 
sympathies  that  in  other  countries  remain  dor- 
mant. Christian  charity  is  probably  becoming 
better  developed  here,  where  all  religious  insti- 
tutions, instead  of  being  supported  by  the 
State,  are  dependent  solely  upon  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, than  elsewhere.  While  wealth  is, 
in  many  instances,  easily  acquired,  a  sense  of  its 
responsibilitirs  in  reference  to  the  poor,  the  ig- 
norant, the  suffering,  the  he!]ilcss,  and  the  op- 
pressed, is  becoming  more  and  more  general,  and 
the  conviction  thatabnndant  private  means  should 
be  used  for  beneficent  publio  purposes  is  quietly 
Epreading  among  the  rich  men  and  women  of  our 
land.  The  maintenance  of  theinviolability of  the 
rights  of  property  is  an  incentive  to  industry  es- 
aential  to  civilization,  but  the  concentration  of 


wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  or  fami- 
lies is  a  deplorable  evil,  which  is  fortunately 
being  arrested,  not  only  by  various  political  and 
social  influences  peculiar  to  the  United  States, 
but  by  tbe  bauane  and  generous  disposition 
that  animates  many  of  the  rich  men  of  Amer- 
ica." 


ONE   STITCH   AND  ANOTHER. 

A  lady  called  into  a  house  and  found  a  little 
girl  sitting  by  her  mother  knitting. 

"  What  are  youtnitting,  Bessie  ?"  asked  the 
lady. 
"  A  stocking  for  roe,"  said  Bsssie. 
"  A  stocking !"  cried  the  lady,  "  how  do  you 
expect  to  knit  a  stocking  ?" 

•'  0,"  said  Bessie,  "by  just  taking  one  stitch, 
and  then  another." 

And  is  not  that  just  the  way  every  good  thing 
is  accomplished,  by  quiet,  patient  doing  day  by 
day? 

Ooe  brick  upon  another 
And  the  highest  hoDse  is  made ; 
One  flalce  upon  another. 
And  the  deepest  snow  is  laid. 

■   mm   ■ 
THE  WRITINGS  01"  RICHAED  COBDEN. 

The  widow  and  family  of  the  late;  Bichard 
Cobden  have  made  an  appeal  to  this  oonntry, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will 
prove  a  singular  success.  They  appeal  not,  of 
course,  for  monejf,  for  they  have  all  and  more 
than  they  or  the  late  Bichard  Cobden  ever 
sought.  Tbe  family  property  must  be  worth 
nearly  half  a  million  of  our  currency.  But  the 
widow  appeals  to  the  United  States  for  a  full 
appreciation  of  her  late  distinguished  husband's 
character,  life  and  labors  ss  a  statesman,  and 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  She  has  done  us  the 
honor  to  publish,  not  any  panegyric,  nor  even  a 
life,  but  the  v;ork»  which  he  wrote,  and  which 
show  Vhat  the  man  himself  was.  They  have 
been  published  by  the  family,  simultaneously  in 
London  and  in  this  oonntry,  in  two  remarkably 
handsome  volumes,  by  the  Appletons,  with  .a 
most  judicious  introductory  chapter,  introducing 
them  to  the  American  reader  and  student,  by 
W.  C.  Bryant. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  Bichard  Cobden 
was  an  Englishman  by  the  accident  of  birth 
and  position,  he  was,  in  all  the  great  and  warm 
principles  of  his  noble  heart  and  eminent  intel- 
ligence, thoroughly  American,  and  not  afrud  or 
ashamed  to  avow  this  beyond  any  man  of  his 
day  during  a  public  career  of  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  was  the  great  advocate  of  American 
principles  of  statesmanship.  In  1835  he  made 
a  tour  of  tbe  United  States,  and  published  the 
results  of  it  in  a  work  that  enlightened  Europe 
as  to  the  rising  power  and  greatness  ot  this 
country.  All  his  predictions  have  been  more 
than  verified.  At  the  time  of  our  deepest  mis- 
fortunes,  wbilo  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  wore 
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tfareateniog  and  plotting  for  onr  destruetion,  he 
stood  up  in  the  Uoase  of  CommoDS,  fighting  our 
battles  as  if  they  had  been  his  own.  When 
our  cause  seemed  low  his  spirits  were  deeply 
affected,  but  his  heart  and  voice  never  for  one 
moment  wavered.  In  faot>  he  wore  out  his  life 
to  the  last  almost  as  much  for  America  as  for 
England. 

In  doing  all  this  there  was  an  amonnt  of 
mental  and  moral  power  displayed;  a  profound 
statesmanship,  that  will  be  the  study  of  future 
ages,  for  on  it  have  turned  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. A  poor  lad,  whose  family  had  declined 
in  fortune,  his  own  mental  power  gave  him  bis 
first  start  iu  life.  Travel  and  observation, 
coupled  with  a  wonderful  power  of  generaliza- 
tion, were  to  him  the  secret  of  that  profound 
knowledge  which  he  displayed  ever  at  the  right 
time,  and  with  sufficient  energy  to  carry  his 
point  without  leaving  enmity  in  those  he  con- 
verted, rather  than  conquered,  to  bis  views. 
His  lifo  was  a  gigantic  success  in  all  he  under- 
took. The  anti-Gorn  Law  League  against  the 
most  powerful  landed  aristocracy  in  the  world 
left  no  ill  feeling  against  him ;  but  his  country 
raised  a  fund  for  him,  personally,  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  after  having  raised  near 
a  million  and  a  half  to  carry  through  his 
great  object ;  and  his  former  opponents  offered 
him  a  seat  in  the  English  Cabinet  two  or  three 
times. 

He  was  the  great  harmoniEer,  not  only  of  bis 
own  nation,  but  of  Europe,  because  be  never 
found  fault  until  he  could  find  and  point  out  at 
the  same  time  a  practical  remedy.  He  exposed 
the  corrupt  practices  on  three  or  four  occusions, 
when  the  British  Ministers  regularly  got  up  a 
war  panic  for  party  purposes,  and  really  kept 
the  peace  between  France  and  England,  the 
present  French  Emperor  and  Great  Britain, 
until  his  name  became  as  much  respected  in 
Paris  as  in  London.  He  visited  successively 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany  and  Russia,  and 
was  received  with  marks  of  joy  and  enthusiasm 
as  a  sort  of  public  benefactor  wherever  he  went 
and  was  known.  There  was  bardly  a  civilized 
nation  on  the  globe  that  he  did  not  benefit,  and 
in  such  a  way  aa  to  raise  the  honor  and  charac- 
ter of  his  own  country,  and  unite  the  nations  of 
the  earth  in  closer  social  ties.  In  all  that  hn 
did  his  principles  were  truly  American,  and 
there  was  no  country  for  which  he  felt  so  high 
a  degree  of  hope  in  the  future,  or  to  which  he 
labored  so  assiduously  to  conform  the  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country. 

His  writings  are  worthy  of  the  closest  study. 
No  doubt  more  of  his  speeches  will  be  collected, 
but  it  was  by  what  be  did,  wrote  and  thought, 
rather  than  by  any  mere  power  of  oratory,  that 
be  effected  so  much  greatness  and  renown  for 
his  age  and  honor  for  himself.  In  all  future 
ooDtroreraies  between  Great  Biitaio  and  our- 


selves  these  volnmns  of  his  works  will  be  found 
a  ready  authority  in  regard  to  the  principles 
that  cannot  be  contested  successfully  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  will  yet  be  friendly  and  fair 
for  us. — Ledger. 
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PHIbADELPHlA,  FIFTH  MONTH  4,  1867. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  in  another  jsolnmn  of  the  forth- 
coming Hittory  of  the  Rellgioxu  Society  of 
Friends,  by  Sahubl  M.  Janneit. 


DiiD,  at  his  residence  at  Oermaotown,  Pa.,  at  soon 
on  the  18tb  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  Wm.  Stbtcrsor 
NoBLi,  in  Ilia  35th  year;  a  member  of  Qreen  Street 
MoD'hlj  Meeting. 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  2l9t  of  Fourth  month, 

1867,  at  the  residence  of  her  fatber-io-law  John 
Bancroft,  Philadelphia,  Aiia.i,  wife  of  Joseph  W. 
Bancroft,  in  her  30tb  year. 

,  on  the  23<)  of  Fourth  month,  I8C7,  at  bis 

residence,  246  N.  Twentieth  St.,  Pbilada.,  Sahdil 
Yaudley,  in  his  68lh  year. 

The  Committee  of  M«nnf{cment  of  Friends'  Library 
ABsooi&tioD  will  meet  io  the  Library  room  on  Pourtn- 
day  ereoiug.  Fifth  month  8(h,  1867,  at  8  o'clock. 
Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 
• *■>  I 

rRIKNDS'   PUBLICATION   ASSOCIATION. 
The  following  works  are  for  sale  by  the  above 
Association  at  its  office,  144  N.  Serenth  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  priced  annexed  : 
Gilibons'  Review  of  the  Causes  of  the  Separa- 
tion  50cts. 

Janney's  Middle  Ages - 25  " 

Peon's  Rise  and  Progress,  Sandy  Foandation 

Shaken,  ate 25  " 

Life  and  Labora  of  Je:!se  Kersey 40  " 

Emblem  of  Nature 30  " 

Poems  and  Essays  of  E.  M.  Chandler 75  " 

Letter  to  a  Presbyterian,  by  Dr.  Parrish,  p.  doz.  50  " 

It  is  designed  to  add  lo  the  above  list  as  the  funds 
of  the  Association  will  allow. 

Friends  interested  are  invited  to  contribute  ac- 
cording to  their  means  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
this  newly-formed  organization.    Address 

JosKPB  M.  Tbduaii,  Jb.,  J\reatuTer, 
717  Willow  St, 


The  attention  of  Friends  is  called  to  the  following 
publications,  which  will  be  issued  for  The  Book  As- 
sociation or  FuiKMDS  during  the  early  part  of  Filth 
mouth. 

Talks  with  ths  Gbildbkh,  Part  I.,  price  25  ets. 

Talks  with  thi  Uhilduem,  Part  II.,  price  50  cts. 

UiBLicAL  History,  fauiliakizbu  bt  Qubstioks  ano 
Answers.    Price  $1.00. 

The  bonks  are  designed  for  use  in  families  BDd 
schools,  as  assistants  to  teachers  and  others,  and 
they  will,  we  trust,  be  found  to  supply  a  want  long 
needed  among  ns 

drders  for  single  copies  or  by  the  dozen  filled 
by  the  Publisher, 

T.  Ellwood  Zbll, 
Not.  1?  and  19  S.  Sixth  St.,  PhUada. 
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JOHN   PENINOTON. 

Mr.  John  Penington,  ot'  Philadelphia,  wbo 
died  on  the  18ch  inat.,  was  the  last,  it'  not  tbe 
ouly,  Amerioan  bookseller  wbo  represented  the 
old  traditional  booksellerg.  A  scholar  of  fine 
parts,  tboroagh  in  hia  knowledge  of  bookselling, 
with  judgment  and  skill,  a  biographer  in  its 
broadest  and  best  sense,  he  was  an  honor  to 
the  oraft,  and  he  took  pride  in  it.  He  was  a 
maa  of  fine  taste,  of  large  reading,  and  of  ez- 

^  haostless  eerrice  to  all  who  were  ourlous  in 
Bcholarship,  or  earnest  in  the  stndy  of  letters. 
Descended  from  one  of  tbe  old,  respected,  and 
wealthy  Qaaker  families  of  Philadelphia,  it  was 
accident  that  made  him  a  bookseller.  His 
father's  large  fortune  was  suddenly  lost.  Dur- 
ing his  youth,  Mr.  John  Punington  had  gather- 
ed a  valuable  collection  of  books,  and  had  fre- 
quently contributed  to  the  .literary  proceedings 
of  the  various  learned  societies  of  his  native 
town.  Not  caring  fur  general  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  suddenly  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources, he  quietly  turned  his  library  into  his 
stock  in  trade,  and  with  it  opened  one  of  the 
best  bookstores  of  the  country.  Proud  of  bis 
books,  and  contented  with  his  shop  and  the 
fair  profit  which  it  brought  bim,  he  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  tempted  from  his  chosen 
pnrsuit.  His  shop  became  the  gathering  place 
of  scholars  and  uicn  with  a  taste  for  letters,  snd 
one  generation  after  another  grew  np  almost 

I  under  his  eyes  in  the  various  branches  of  litera- 
ture which  he  supplied.  His  business  did  not 
stop  with  supplying  books  to  bis  customers; 
they  were  all  his  friends;  they  knew  that  to 
him  they  could  tarn  for  help  in  everything  that 
related  to  books,  and  that  his  knowledge  was 
only  surpassed  by  his  readiness  to  impart  it ; 
and  Jiis  help  was  never  refused  to  the  earnest 
seeker  after  knowledge,  no  matter  how  small 
bis  requirements  of  Mr.  Pen! ngton's  services  as 
a  bookseller.  Bookselling  with  him  was  nol  so 
nineh  a  trade  as  an  art ;  books  with  him  were 
valuable  for  their  real,  substantial  merit;  the 
book-bayer  was  precious  in  his  eyes  who  knew 
what  he  wanttd  and  why  he  wanted  it.  He 
never  got  rid  of  bis  old  love  of  biofcs  for  their 
own  sake,  and  that  love  was  too  well  founded  in 
a  knowledge  of  books  ever  to  be  lost  in  a  poor 
ambition  to  become  a  great  bookseller — a  mere 
trsder  in  so  many  thousand  volumes  of  which 
he  knew  nothing  and  thought  less.  One  of  tbe 
matters  of  bis  trade  in  which  be  took  pride  was 
the  fact  that  his  list  of  subscribers  to  the  new 
edition  of  Brunet  was  the  largest  outside  of 
Paris,  and  thus  he  brought  together  tbe  oldest 
biblographer  of  the  O^d  World,  and  the  young- 
est student  in  tbe  New.  With  Braoet  and 
with  Bossange,  ss  with  all  the  other  leading 
booksellers  in  Europe,  his  relations  were  inti- 
mate, aud  ripened  always  into  fast  friendships, 
each  man  finding  in  tbe  other  much  to  like  and 


to  respect.  Tbe  sound  judgment  which  charas- 
terised  him  in  bis  private  business  was  not  lost 
in  other  things ;  and  in .  political  and  public 
matters  his  advice  was  always  safe.  He  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  assist  members  of 
Congress  in  framing  such  parts  of  the  successive 
tariffs  as  were  within  hisspeoial  business  knowU 
edge,  and  his  recommendations  were  never  bi- 
assed by  his  own  interests.  The  loss  of  such  a 
man,  capable  tn  his  business,  proud  of  it,  and 
making  himself  dear  to  his  friends,  is  at  all 
times  a  great  one.  Particularly  in  this  the  case 
now  and  here,  when  study  and  scholarship  are 
taking  their  accustomed  places,  from  which 
they  had  been  seriou.sly  disturbed  by  five  years 
of  war.  The  trade  of  book  selling  in  his  hands 
was  elevated  to  tbe  dignity  that  it  really  ac- 
quires in  tbe  hands  of  competent  men.  Saoh 
men  are  rare  everywhere.  Here,  unfortunately, 
they  are  growing  rarer  every  day.  In  growing 
great  rapidly  we  are  not  always  growing  wise, 
and  the  men  wbo  mean  to  stndy,  and  want  a 
book' shop  and  a  boi^seller  to  furnish  them  with 
the  tools  they  need,  will  look  long  and  vainly 
for  such  help  as  they  always  got  from  John 
Penington,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  beside  our 
present  purpose  to  speik  of  him  except  as  a 
bookseller ;  but  we  should  do  wrong  to  forget 
that  patriotic  Philadelphia  during  the  last  five 
years,  contained  no  man  more  sincere,  and  few 
men  more  forward,  in  every  good  work  that 
civil  war  imposed  upon  lovers  of  the  oonntry.-— 
The  NuHun,  March  28. 

!■*  

For  Frieodi'  Intolligeoosr. 

VBIENDS  AMONGST   THE    FREEDMEIf. 

«0.  VII. 

Letters  and  Reports  from  our  Teachers,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  made,  show 
their  continued  faithfulness  in  the  good  work. 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  Lenburff,  Va.,  in 
allusion  to  having  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cure board  in  any  white  family,  cheerfully  re- 
marks: "Suffice  it  to  say,  I  succeeded  in  get-° 
ting  a  home  amongst  good,  kind  people,  and 
the  only  fear  is  the;  will  spoil  me,  for  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  for  me  that  is  not  done. 
They  seem  to  understand  by  a  kind  of  intuitive 
perception  what  I  would  like  to  have,  which  is 
all  owing  to  their  kind  hearts ;  and  the  more  I 
see  of  them,  tbe  more  I  wonder  how  any  one 
could  treat  them  unkindly." 

In  reference  to  her  school,  she  says :  "  I  have 
one  class  in  Short  Division,  one  in  Multipli- 
eation,  one  in  Subtraction,  and  three  in  Ad-  . 
dition.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  m(»t  of 
these  children  could  not  make  a  figure  when 
thpy  first  came  to  school.  I  have  one  class  in 
Defirii^  ions ;  have  some  very  good  readers  and 
spellers,  and  think  my  first  class  is  now  pre- 
pared to  take  some  other  studies— either  Gram- 
mar or  Philosophy,  or  both." 
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She  has  closed  her  oigbt  school,  as  the  even-' 
ings  have  grown  so  mnch  shorter ;  but  she  is  so 
muoh  interested  in  her  pupiU  she  expects  "  to 
meet  with  them  onoe  a  week  to  read  to  then^ 
and  to  help  them  along  a  little.  It  will  not  do 
to  leave  mj  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  for  the 
wolves  are  even  now  prowling  about,  in  (he 
shape  of  wily  politicians." 

Frances  E.  Cause,  who  has  labored  so  in- 
defatigably  at  Fri/ing  Pan,  Fairfax  Co.,  to 
build  up  a  good  school,  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly, iter  pupils  progress  rapidly,  and  Majok 
HiNiiS,  the  Covernment  Superinttindent  of  that 
county,  has  more  than  once  expressed  himself 
as  looking  upon  it  as  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
his  district.  She  speaks  of  one  of  her  pupils 
about  16  years  of  age,  who,  she  thinks,  will 
soon  be  able  to  assist  her. 

Catharine  B.  Hall,  at  Andrew*  Chapel, 
says,  "  My  school  is  doing,  I  think,  quite  as 
well  as  the  Association  could  wish.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  rapid  progress  of  my.  pupils,  in 
all  their  ttuiliet,  as  well  as  the  interest  they  take 
in  their  school  duties." 

Hannah  Shortlidgb,  at  Big  Fallt,  says, 
"  My  school  continues  pleasant,  and,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  pupils  are  improving 
very  rapidly.  I  think  I  shall  have  a  very  in- 
teresting school  this  summer.  There  will  be 
some  changes,  as  a  portion  of  my  largest  pupils 
will  have  to  leave ;  but  I  am  in  hope  others 
will  take  their  places." 

Eliz4  E.  Wat,  at  Falh  Church,  who  has 
a  school  of  seventy- f(>ur  pupils,  writes :  "  I  think 
I  may  say  my  school  is  progresfing  finely,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  scholars.  I  cannot  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  anj/  of  the  classes  as  I 
think  they  need,  and  should  have,  although  I 
frequently  have  some  of  the  scholars  to  assist 
me." 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  the  As- 
sociation encourages  this  kind  of  assistance 
wherever  practicable,  and  several  are  now  under 
moderate  pay  for  their  services. 

After  speaking  of  the  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting to  and  from  school  during  the  winter  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  roads,  she  says : 
"  One  morning  I  started,  and  could  only  get 
about  half  way.  There  I  stopped  at  a  colored 
man's  house  and  had  school,  as  several  of  the 
children  had  gone  that  far,  and  were  not  will 
ing  to  go  home  again,  without  "sat/i'mj  a  lesiton." 

Mary  MoBride,  at  Fair/ax  Cotirt  House, 
writes :  "  I  have  no  prodtgiet  to  tell  of,  unless 
I  mention  a  little  ebony  hued  girl  of  seven 
years,  who  can  read  any  thing  that  is  set  before 
her.  She  reads  a  weekly  newspaper  to  her 
mother  every  week ;  and  as  said  paper  contains 
some  very  long  words,  I  think  Mintie  does  re- 
markably well  for  a  child  of  her  years."  To 
show  the  iofluence  our  schools  have  already  ex- 
erted, she  states :  "  The  girls  will  not  now  go 


out  to  service  nnless  their  employ-^s  agree  to 
give  them  lessons  daily.  I  know  of  one  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  live  with  the  lady  who 
wanted  her  until  writings  were  drawn  to  that 
efiFect." 

Allusion  is  also  made  to  their  amusing  en- 
deavors to  use  "big  loordt."  None  of  her 
pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  their  seats  without 
permission  ;  but  one  of  them  who  did,  volun- 
tarily made  an  acknowledgment  in  these  words: 
"  Cato  left  his  seat  without  communion."  A 
zealous  old  man,  who  always  prays  very  fer- 
vently for  her,  made  an  appeal  on  one.occat'ion 
as  follows :  "  0  Hebbenly  Fader,  bre^s  our  boo- 
tiful  schoolmistress,  a  very  bontiful  lady, — 
nothin  but  a  ma«»  ob  corruption  !" 

Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  at  Woodlawn. — This 
school  is  unusually  pro!>perou8,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  exertions  of  the  teacher. 
She  has  now  90  pupils  enrolled,  51  of  whom 
can  write ;  63  are  between  6  and  16  years  of 
age,  and  yet  not  one  in  the  alphabet! 

Martha  Wright,  at  LewansvUle. — This 
school  has  increased  rapidly,  and  now  numben 
62  pupils,  51  of  whom  wiite,  while  there  ara 
none  in  the  alphabet  I 

Deborah  K.  Smith,  at  Gum  Springt.— 
No  report  has  been  received  for  the  present 
month,  but  from  a  letter  received  by  a  member 
of  the  committee,  it  is  believed  to  bis  in  a  pros- 
perous condition. 

Mary  K.  Brosius,  at  Vienna,  acknowledges 
the  box  of  supplies  sent  her,  and  says,  "  I  feel 
very  grateful  to  know  we  are  not  forgotten  by 
our  friends  at  home.  We  have  some  friends 
here,  too,  that  we  can  depend  on.  We  have 
not  yet  removed  into  our  new  bouse.  I  have 
almoet  to  stack  my  scholars ;  while  some  write, 
I  let  the  others  go  out  to  make  room.  I  do  not 
like  to  turn  any  off,  as  some  will  be  compelled 
to  leave  as  soon  as  spring  work  commences. 
In  referring  to  the  little  boy  and  girl  sometimes 
spoken  of,  she  says :  "  My  little  favorite  baa 
not  been  coming  very  regularly  for  the  last 
two  mouths,  because  he  had  no  shoes;  but 
whenever  he  does  come,  he  goes  from  the  foot 
to  the  head  of  the  class  in  the  first  lesson,  and 
there  he  stays.  The  little  girl  is  a  good  reader, 
is  spelling  in  five  syllables,  and  writes  in  a  copy 
book.  I 

Sarah  Ann  Steer,  at  Water/ord,  reports 
her  assistant  (colored)  very  ill  with  typhoid 
fever,  with  doubts  as  to  her  recovery.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  capacity  of  the  negro  race  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  she  says,  "  I  am  often 
asked  the  great  question.  Can  tite  nryro  learn 
any  thing?  and  instead  of  answering  it  my- 
self, sometimes  feel  like  referring  the  guests  to 
some  of  my  pupils  who  oame  to  me  less  than  a 
year  ago,  ignorant  even  of  the  alphabet;  and 
thus  letting  them  judge  for  tbomselves  huw 
much  they  are  capable  of  acquiring.     I  have 
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not  in  mj  school  any  very  remarkable  instanoes 
of  precocity,  soch  as  I  notice  in  some  accounta 
from  other  teachers ;  neither  have  I  o;(e  that  is 
iooapable  of  learning.  I  tiave  not  had  one  in 
the  alphabet  for  some  months.  All  who  com- 
meooed  with  their  letters  iu  the  fall,  are  now  (3d 
mo.  3ii)  spelling  and  reading  in  the  spelling 
book.  Some  of  them  are  men  grown,  and  I  am 
tarprised  at  the  eusd  and  rapidity  with  which 
they  get  along,  particularly  with  Arithmetic. 
The  Multiplication  Table,  which  is  a  great  bug- 
b!«r  to  most,  has  been  perfectly  learned  in  a 
few  weeljB  by  some  who  did  not  know  one  fig- 
ure from  another.  I  have  a  boy  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  has  advanced  as  far  as  Federal 
Money. 

She  also  speaks  of  the  "  Circular  Letter" 
baring  been  so  warmly  welcomed  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  of  the  reply  they 
lent  to  the  AsMciatioa,  which  was  all  their  own 
work,  without  any  assistance  from  her.  The 
boy  who  wrote  it;  scarcely  misses  a  word  in  his 
tpelliog  lessons,  bat  made  some  errors  in  his 
address,  and  when  she  qaestioned  him  how  it 
happened,  bis  reply  was,  "  Miss  Sarah,  when 
1  went  to  write  I  was  so  seared  I  forgot  bow 
to  spell  1" 

Recent  letters  from  some  of  our  faith fnl 
teachers  in  South  Carolina  have  been  received, 
bat  one  not  in  the  hands  of  the  oomplier. 
Three  of  the  schools  have  been  regularly  re- 
ported, and  continue  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  Temainiog  two  (at  St.  Helena) 
have  not  been  officially  heard  from,  which  is  a 
matter  of  regret,  as  it  pruvents  presenting  our 
aggregate  report  for  that  section. 

Susan  H.  Clark,  at  Fortrei*  Monroe  grate- 
folly  acknowledges  the  reception  of  the  last 
box  of  supplies,  as  well  as  the  contribution  of 
money  from  private  sources  forwarded  her,  all 
eomiog  at  a  very  opportune  moment,  and  ena- 
bling her  to  alleviate  iltach  suffering. 

Believing  an  advantage  would  arise  to  all 
parties  from  a  visit  of  encouragement  to  our 
teachers,  and  personal  intimacy  with  the  Ereed- 
fflsn  themselves  in  the  respective  vicinities  of 
oar  sehools,  Edith  W.  Atlee  and  Henry  W. 
Laing  were  selected  for  the  purpose. 

They  are  at  the  present  moment  of  writing 
engaged  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,  and 
from  them  we  look  for  an  interesting  report 
and  much  information  that  will  be  valuable  to 
US  in  the  fntare,  as  respects  the  continuance  of 
onr  sehools. 

rhiladelphia,  4th  mo.  24, 1867.      J.  M.  E. 

— ' —  <■>  

Bo  good,  and  lend,  hoping  fur  nothing  again: 
cany  the  crystal  of  truth  in  the  band  unsullied  : 
walk  wi:h  one  hand  clasped  in  Christ's,  the 
other  reaching  down  for  the  comfort  and  sns- 
4enance  of  "  Whatsoever  beneath  us  may  creep 
or  ding." —  Windov. 


TEAOHINQS  OV  NATUaC. 
Look  on  this  baautifol  world  and  read  the  truth 

In  hor  fair  page ;  Bev,  every  season  brings 
New  cbaoge  to  her  ofeveilasting  youth  ; 

Still  the  green  soil  with  joyoua  living  things 

Swarms  ;  the  wide  air  is  foil  of  joyous  wings  ; 
And  myriads  still  are  happy  in  the  sleep 

Of  ocean's  azure  gulfs,  and  where  he  flings 
The  restless  surge.    Eternal  love  doth  keep, 
In  bis  complacent  arms,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep. 

Will,  then,  the  merciful  Ote,  who  stamped  onr  rtc* 
With  his  own  imitge,  and  who  gave  them 

O'er  earth,  and  the  glal  dwellers  on  her  fa^e, 
Now  that  our  swarming  nations  far  away 
Are  spread,  where'er  the  moist  earth  drinks  the 
day, 

Forget  the  ancient  rare  that  taught  and  nursed 
His  latest  offspring?     Will  he  quench  the  ray 

Infused  by  bis  own  forming  smile  at  first, 

And  leave  a  work  so  fair  all  blighted  and  accursed  7 

Ob  no  I  a  thousand  cheerfal  omens  give 

Hope  of  yet  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh. 

He  who  bas  tamed  the  elements  shall  not  live 
The  slave  of  his  own  passions  ;  he  whose  eye 
Cnwindi  tbe  eternal  dances  of  the  sky. 

And  in  the  abyss  of  brigbtnuss  dares  to  span 
Tbe  euu's  broad  circle,  rising  y«t  more  high. 

In  God's  magaiScent  works  bis  will  shall  scan, 

And  love  and  peace  shall  make  their  paradise  with 
man. 

—  Wm.  C.  Bryant. 


CONFIDENCE. 

The  child  leans  on  its  parent's  breast, — 
Leaves  there  its  cares,  and  is  at  rest ; 
The  bird  sits  singing  by  its  nest, 

And  tells  aloud 
His  truiit  in  God,  and  so  is  bleat 

'Neath*  every  cloud. 

He  has  no  store,  he  sows  no  seed. 
Yet  sings  aloud  and  doth  not  heed  ; 
By  floiring  stream  or  grassy  mead 

He  sings,  to  shame 
Men  who  forget,  in  lime  of  need, 

A  Father's  name. 

Tbe  heart  that  truttt,  forever  sings, 
And  feels  as  light  as  iihad  wings; 
A  well  of  peace  wilbio  it  springs. 

Come  good  or  ill ; 
Whate'er  lo-d«y— to-morrow  brings — 
Ii  is  his  wilL 

—JOrituh  Serald. 
lii    

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Afford  us  all  we  ought  to  ask : 
Koom  to  deny  ourselves;  a  road 
To  lead  as  daily  nearer  God." 


Cheistian  CoDRTEsy. — The  love  and  admU 
ration  whiuh  that  truly  brave  and  loving  man, 
Sidney  Smith,  won  from  every  one,  rich  or 
poor,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  seems  to 
me  to  have  arisen  from  the  one  fact  that,  with- 
out perhaps  having  any  snch  conscious  inteu- 
tion,  he  treated  rich  and  poor,  his  own  servants 
and  the  noblemen  his  guests,  alike,  and  alike 
courteously,  considerately,  ohcerfuliy,  affectjon- 
ately  ;  so  leaving  a  blessing  and  reaping  a  bless- 
ing wheresoever  ho  went —  Charle*  KiMffslejf. 
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Extract  from  a  Lecture  delivered  hy  Pbof.  Aa  as- 
8IZ  i»  Gooptr  Intiitttfe,  New  York,  2d  mo. 
2C<A,  1867,  on  the  Monkey*  atui  Native  In- 
habitant!  of  South  America. 

(Coacladed  from  pmge  127.) 

Hero  let  me  call  alfentioo  to  another  faot. 
Is  it  because  nature  has  undergone  sacoesiiVe 
changes  that  animals  and  plants  have  made 
their  appearance  ?  or  u  it  the  physical  change 
which  has  called  into  existence  these  living 
beings  ?  or  have  the  physical  changes  as  thej 
have  taken  place  been  directed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prepare  the  home  upon  which  living 
beings  could  be  di«tributod  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the 
earth  ?  The  question  is  dimply  this :  Has  the 
physical  world  in  all  its  changes  been  produc- 
tive of  the  organic  world,  or  has  there  been 
an  intuUeotual  power  superintending  the  whole 
in  each  a  manner  that  the  pbysiol  condition 
should  be  brought  about  by  which  the  living 
being  should  find  an  appropriate  home  for 
their  growth  ?  In  other  words,  has  man 
sprung  upon  earth  because  our  earth  had 
become  what  it  was,  or  has  the  earth  been  pre- 
pared for  man,  that  he  might  develop  in  that 
way  his  capacities  in  the  most  appropriate  man- 
ner upon  its  surface  ?  If  we  look  at  the  order 
of  the  succession  of  vertebrates,  we  find  an 
answer  to  that  question.  We  find,  first,  that 
fishes  have  existed  as  long  as  the  surface  of  this 
earth  was  in  the  condition  during  which  all 
these  aquatic  animals  could  alone  exist.  Then 
reptiles  have  been  called  into  existence,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  land  above  the  sea  had  be- 
come extensive  enough  to  put  furth  a  proper 
abode  for  the  Urge  masses  of  reptiles  at  the 
earliest  periods.  We  find  afterward  the  intro- 
duction of  birds  at  the  time  when  our  atmos- 
phere had  been  deprived  of  its  accumulation  of 
carbon,  before  which  birds  could  not  breathe. 
The  accumulation  of  coal  in  beds,  in  the  car- 
boniferous period,  freed  the  atmosphere  of  this 
element  which  has  existed  in  snoh  a  proportion 
at  our  earlier  period  that  the  existence  of 
warmblooded  animals  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Hero  is  a  physical  fact  that  precedes  the 
introduction  of  these  living  beings  which  re- 
quired a  purer  atmosphere.  Now  the  question 
is,  has  this  freeing  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  car- 
bon been  the  cause  of  the  coniing  in  of  the 
birds  and  mammalia,  or  have  the  processes  of 
Dtttnre  bepn  so  conducted  by  a  surprising  in- 
tellect that  at  a  certain  time  the  atmosphere 
should  be  free  of  its  impure  matter,  that 
higher  forms  of  being  mi>;ht  be  called  into  ex- 
istence? When  we  see  that  there  is  such  a 
gradation,  and  when  we  find  that  there  are  no 
intermediate  forms,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
causes  and  influences  which  are  ever  acting  in 
the  same  Wfiy  should  have  produced  this  result. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 


argument  npon  this  point.     I  will  only  snm  np 
my  evidence  in  a  few  sentences.    The  physical 
oduses  are  the  sam^  now  as  they  were  before. 
Chemical  agencies,  physical  ageiicies,  act  now 
as  they  have  acted  from   the  beginning.     We 
have  the  evidence  of  this  in  the  identical  char- 
acter of  the  rooks  of  the  older  and  more  recenC 
formations ;  we  have  evidence  of  it  in  the  che- 
mical  identity  of  the  materials  of  which  ce- 
lestial bodies  are  formed,  of  which   the  more 
recent  investigations  of  physicists  ha^e  given 
OS  satisfactory  demonstrations.     The  physical 
world  remains  the  same.     The  laws  wl)ich  gov- 
ern it  remain  the  same,  and  from  the  beginning 
nntil  now  they  have  acted  in  the  same  way. 
Are,  then,  the  different  animals  which  have  ex- 
isted at  different  times,  and  which  differ  in  the 
most  varied  manner,  the  result  of  causes  which 
do  not  vary,  which  act  ever  in  the  same  man- 
ner?    This  is  oo-traty  to  all  argument,  con- 
trary to  any  evidence  we   have.    Wo   cannot 
ascribe  diversified   results  to  uniform  causes. 
We  cannot  ascribe  the  cause  of  certain  facts  to 
agencies  the  action  of  which  is  'known  to  ns. 
Physicists   and  chemists  know    perfectly  well 
what  electricity,  what  light,  what  magnetism 
can  produce.     They  know  perfectly  well  what 
are  the  possible  combinations  between  ohemi- 
oal  elements  ;  and   they  know  perfectly  well 
that  these  various  combioatioDs  and  these  vari- 
ous causes  are  different  from  the  causes  whose 
effects    we   witness  in  the  animal    kingdom. 
Therefore  I  say  that  it  is  not  logical  to  ascribe 
the  diversity  wnich  exists  among  living  beings 
to  causes  which  exhibit   uniformity  of  nature 
and  uniformity  of  action.     I  can  conceive  only 
one  possible  cause,  and  that  is  the  intervention 
of  mind  in  snch  a  way  (hat  it  shall  produce 
what  we  have  seen.     We  know  perfectly  well 
how  the  human  mind  acts— how  free  it  is;  and 
how   in   its    mariifestation   we   rnct^nize    the 
stamp  of  him  who  manrfests  himself.     In  the 
works  of  the  highest  intellect,  we  recognize  the 
peculiar  mode  and  manner  in  which  his   mind 
manifests  itself.     In  the  poet,  in  the  painter, 
in  the  architect,  in  the  sculptor,  at  all  times 
we  see  this  manifestation.     Now  why  shonld  we 
not  have  something  of  the  same  kind   in   Na- 
true  ?     Mind  is  not  a  manifestation  of  matter. 
It  is  something  independent  of  it.     To  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  know  its  freedom,  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  can  maintain  independence 
of  certkin  influences,  to  that  extent,  and  in  a 
similar  manner,- do  I  conceive  the  intervention 
of  mind  in  the  prodnction  of  living  beings  for 
all  time,  upon  a  plan   laid  out  and  carried  out 
from  the  beginning,  with  reference  to  an  end, 
and  that  there  is  that  reference   to  an  end,  and 
that  the  eod  is  man, is  seen  in  the  relation  which 
man  bears  to  the  lowest  vertebtata,  the  fishes 

That  there    is  a  reference  to  man    is    aeen 
from  the  gradation  which  we  observe  through 
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•11  times,  from  the  beginniDg  to  the  end.  That  His,  by  virtae  of  which  alone  we  cao  nnder- 
tfais  eannot  be  the  resalt  of  merelj  phjMoal  stand  nature.  Were  we  not  made  in  the  image 
eooditioDS  is  farther  shown  by  the  faot,  which  ,  of  the  Creator,  did  we  nut  possess  a  spark  of 
is  eoDstantly  recurring,  of  the  transformations  j  that  divine  spirit  which  is  a  godlike  inheritaoce, 
reproduced  erery  day  through  the  whole  ani-  why  should  we  understand  nature  ?  Why  is  it 
Dial  kingdom,  in  the  production  of  new  indi-  that  nature  is  not  to  us  a  sealed  book  ?  It  ia 
Tidnalfl.  And  here  I  come  to  the  closing  evi-  :  because  we  are  akin  to  the  world,  not  only  the 
dcDce  I  would  ■ubmit.     All  living  beings  are '  physical  and  the  animal  world,  but  to  the  Crea- 


born  of  eggs,  and  developed  from  eggs.  All 
end  their  growth  in  changes  which  have  begun 
with  the  egg.  Every  successive  generation 
begins  anew  with  this  egg.  Since  there  have 
been  mep  or  quadrupeds  on  earth,  sin^  animals 
have  existed,  they  have  reproduced  in  every 
generation  all  the  changes  in  their  growth  ani 
trtDsformation  which  are  characteristic  of  their 
nee.  Now,  see  what  this  amounts  to.  There 
are  several  hundred  thourand  different  kinds  of 
animals  of  the  di£Fiereot  types  living  on  this 
globe.  Every  ooe  of  them  has  its  line  of 
development.  Every  sparrow  begins  with  the 
•gg,  and  goes  through  all  the  changes  which 
are  oharaoteaistic  of  sparrow  fife,  until  it  is 
eapable  of  producing  new  eggs,  which  will  go 
through  the  same  change.  Every  butterfly 
comes  from  the  egg,  which  produces  'the  cater> 
pillar,  which  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  then  a 
a  butterfly,  laying  oggs  to  go  through  the  same 
changes.  So  with  all  animals,  whether  of 
higher  or  lower  type.  In  fact,  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  it  is  now,  is  undergoing  greater 
changes  every  year  than  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  has  passed  through  from  the  begin- 
ning notil  Dow;  and  yet  we  never  see  one  of 
these  aoimslfl  swerve  from  the  plan  pointed 
out,  or  produce  anything  else  than  that  which 
is  like  itself. 

Ihu  b  the  great  fact  Every  being  repro- 
duces itself,  under  conditions  which  are  as 
varied  as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  natil  now ;  and  yet  they  do  not  change. 
Why  is  thisf  Because  by  nature  they  are  not 
ehangeabte.  That  is  what  we  must  infer.  And 
if  those  which  live  now  are  not  changeable,  and 
do  not  pass  from  one  to  another,  though  they 
represent  all  the  changes  which  animals  can 
pass  through,  is  it  logical  to  assume  that  those 
of  early  agea  have  become  what  we  see  now  in 
00Bseqaen«e  of  changes  in  snccessivo  genera- 
tions ?  Have  the  laws  of  nature  changed  in 
such  a  manner  that*  what  does  not  take  place 
BOW  has  taken  place  in  early  times  ?  I  say,  no. 
I  say,  jnst  as  the  cycle  which  every  animal 
passes  throagh  in  its  development  firom  the  egg 
to  its  perfect  condition,  returns  to  the  plan  im- 
pressed upon  that  animal  by  the  Creator,  just 
80  have  Ae  various  forms,  the  remains  of  which 
we  find  preserved  in  the  rooks,  been  from  the 
be^BBing  the  steps  through  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Creator  to  carry  the  animal  king- 
dom np  to  man,  that  being  made  in  His  own 
image,  wko  is  endovod  inlh  a  spirit  akin  to 


tor  himself,  that  we  can  read  the  world 
understand  that  it  comes  from  Gud. 


and 


There  are  many  more  blossoms  upon  a  tr«e 
in  spring,  than  there  will  be  apples  in  autumn. 
Yet  wo  are  glad  to  see  blossoms,  because  we 
know  that  if  there  arc  no  blossoms,  there  can 
be  BO  fruit. 


OILIMQ  THE  SEA. 

An  experienced  sea  captain  writes  that  he 
has  been  at  sea  for  twenty-eight  years,  the  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  during 
that  time  he  saved  the  vessel  under  his  command 
twice  by  "  oiling  the  sea."  He  writes,  that, 
"  when  the  master  of  a  ship  cannot  get  out  of  a 
storm — that  is,  when  a  ship  is.  disabled  and  he 
has  to  take  the  heft  of  the  gale — if  he  has  oil 
on  board,  start  two  or  three  gallons  over  the 
side  of  the  ship.  This  will  give  the  ship  smooth 
water  to  the  windward,  and  then  the  oil  allowed 
to  run  drop  by  drop  is  all  that  is  required,  for 
as  soon  as  the  sea  comes  in  contact  with  the  oil 
it  breaks,  and  the  ship  is  in  smooth  water  as 
long  as  the  oil  is  allowed  to  run.  In  1861,  ia 
the  heaviest  gale  of  wind  I  ever  saw,  I  lost  all 
my  sails,  then  the  rudder;  and  I  know  the 
vessel  could  not  have  ridden  the  sea  for  an  hour 
if  I  had  not  had  oil  on  board.  Five  gallons  of 
oil  lasted  me  fifty  six  hours,  and  this  saved  the 
vessel,  cargo,  and  lives  on  board.  Let  ships  of 
heavy  tonnage  have  two  iron  tanks  of  forty  gal- 
lons each,  one  on  each  side,  with  faucet  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  oil  can  be  started  at  any  time ; 
small  vessels,  ten-gallon  tanks,  and  all  ship's 
boats  tanks  of  five  gallons  each,  well  filled,  so 
that  in  case  the  ship  founder  or  burn,  the  boats 
will  have  oi]  to  smooth  the  sea  in  case  of  a  gale. 
With  these  tanks  of  oil  on  board  of  ships  and  a 
good  man  for  master — one  who  knows  the  laws 
of  storms  and  handles  his  ship  so  as  to  get  it 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  storm — you  will  have  no 
more  foundering  of  good  ships  at  sea,  with  the 
loss  of  matiy  lives  and  millions  of  money." — 
ScUutifie  American. 


Have  the  courage  to  prefer  comfort  and  pro- 
priety to  fashion,  in  all  things. 

Have  the  oonrage  to  acknowledge  your  igno- 
rance, rather  than  to  seek  credit  for  knowledge 
under  false  pretences. 

Have  the  courage  to  provide  entertainment 
for  your  friends  within  your  means— not  beyond. 
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(From  the  Dublin  Corres|>iii(l*iiMof  tb«  London  TVmei.) 

AN  KXTRAORUINABY  MEMBER  OF  PABLIAMENT 

— A  CURIOUS  STATEMENT. 

*<  As  tbe  geot)t>niaa  who  has  just  been  elected 
one  of  the  Parli»mentary  ReprefentaMves  of 
Wexford  Count j,  is  the  most  remark ible  man 
who  has  ever  oconpied  a  seat  in  the  Honse  of 
Conioions,  it  roaj  be  interesting  to  yonr  readers 
to  itnow  tioaiothing  of  Aithur  MacMarrough 
Kavanagh.  I  use  no  exaggerated  phrase  when 
I  describe  him  as  not  merely  the  '  most  remark- 
able,' but,  I  mij^ht  truthluliy  say,  the  most  ex 
traordinary  gentleman  who  has,  during  the 
present  century  at  least,  entered  Parliament. 
>¥ith  his  p'llitical  proclivities  and  bis  leligious 
predisp'>si  lions  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  your 
space,  or  your  reader's  attention.  That  he  is 
a  Tory  cf  the  most  constitutional  hue,  you  and 
they  are  aware;  and,  notwithstanding  that  his 
Protestantism  is  of  the  severest  class,  Mr. 
Kavanagh  is  extremely  popular,  and  by  his  nu- 
merous and  prosperous  tenantry  is  beloved  and 
sincerely  respected;  for  he  admits,  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  his  large  estates  in  Wexford, 
Kilkenny,  and  Carlow,  that  '  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,'  The  honorable 
gentleman,  I  understand,  c!aims  descent  from 
tlie  treat  MaoMurrongh,  who,  in  the  person  of 
Eva  MacMurrough,  the  wife  of  Stronpbow,  first 
coalescfd  with  the  '  proud  invader,'  and  sought 
to  estiiblish  thatuiiion  and  amalgamation  of  the 
two  races  which  still  engrosses  the  studious  at- 
tention of  British  statesmen.  Mr.  Kavanagh 
has  neither  legs  nor  arms.  He  was  born  in 
this  uiifinisbed  fashion,  and  in  place  of  legs,  he 
bas  about  six  inches  of  muscular  thigh-stumps, 
one  being  about  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow 
— while  his  arms  are  dwarfed  to  perhaps  four 
inches  of  the  npper  portion  of  these  members, 
and  those  arc  uufurnisbcd  with  any  terminations 
approaching  in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  form 
of  bands.  Yet  your  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  is  a  beautiful  caligraphist,  a 
dashing  huntsman,  and  artistic  draftsman,  an 
unerring  shot,  and  the  most  export  of  yachts- 
men— a  combination  of  accomplishments,  under 
the  circumstances  of  his  corporal  imperfections, 
that  is  certainly  astonishing. 

"  In  face  and  bust  Mr.  Kavanagh  is  of  a 
manly,  handsome  mould;  fine,  well  marked  fea- 
tures, and  eyes  beaming  with  intelligence,  leav- 
ing DO  doubt  that,  though  the  body  has  been 
unfortunately  shorn  of  its  fair  and  legitimate 
proportions,  the  mind  is  full,  capacious,  and 
well-developed.  He  is  now  about  forty  years 
of  age,  and  a  large  family  of  as  handsome  chil- 
dren as  could  be  ibnnd  in  this  teeming  and  pro- 
lific country,  has  bifssed  his  union  with  a  lady 
as  rfmarkable  for  hor  beauty  as  she  is  beloved 
for  her  amiability  and  consid.ration.  Endoved 
with  a  healthy  mind,  Mr.  Kavanagh  has  not 
permitted  h»  physical  affliotions  to  mar,  curb 


or  control  the  development  of  those  faculties  to 
which,  as  if  by  way  of  compensation,  Provi- 
dence has  vouchsafed  to  impart  extraordinatj 
power,  energy  and  acuteness.  Bis  literary  ts^te 
be  has  gratified  in  the  fullest  exteiit;  and  the 
Crvite  of  the  Eva,  published  a  short  time  eioce, 
testifies  that  he  is  a  writer  graceful,  vivacioas, 
and  observant.  The  book,  which  is  most  cer- 
tain evidence  of  an  ability  far  above  medioc- 
rity, was  illustrated  by  sketches  taken  by 
himself  during  his  cruise.  His  mode  of  writing 
is  simple,  but  must  have  been  attended  wit^ 
groat  trouble  before  he  attained  the  proficieocy 
which  he  unquestionably  has.  He  holds  the 
pen  or  penoil  in  his  month  and  guides  its 
course  by  the  arm-siumps,  which  are  sufficieotlj 
long  to  meet  across  the  chest;  and  thus  he  pro- 
duces a  handwriting,  each  letter  of  whieh  is 
distiootly  formed,  and  all  without  any  pecnliar- 
iiy,  or  what  is  calird  'character.'  When  hunt- 
iog,  he  sits  in  a  kind  of  saddle-basket,  and  bis 
reins  are  managed  with  an  expertness  and  ao 
ease  that  are  surprising;  but,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  of  his  achievemc-nts  is  driving  a  '  four- 
in-hand.'  This  he  does  tu  perfection,  and  ss 
his  team  scampers  away  at  a  dashing  pace,  the 
sharp  crack  of  his  whip  may  be  heard  far  off. 

"Thus,  t  tbink,  I  have  stated  enough  to  es- 
tablish the  right  of  the  '  model  county'  of  Ire- 
land to  claim  the  diatinoti^D  of  having  sent  to 
Parliament  the  most  extraordinary  man  that 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  at  least  the  present  century. 
In  his  case  the  House  will  have  to  grant  some 
indulgences.  As  his  locomotion  is  effected  by 
bis  attendant  carrying  him,  some  other  than  an 
'  honorable  member'  must  be  admitted  '  witbia 
the  bar*  whenever  Mr.  Kavanagh  takes  his 
seat;  for,  I  opine,  the  gallant  Conserrative 
whipperin  (Col.  Taylor)  would  not  wish,  how- 
ever anxious  he  might  be  for  a  '  House,'  t/iui 
to  testify  his  anxiety  to  assist  his  party  and 
carry  it  safely  throogh.  Then,  how  is  the  hon- 
orable member  from  Wexford  to  record  his 
vote?  In  his  drawing-room  be  contrives, 
hedgehog  like,  to  toll  from  place  to  place.  This, 
I  fancy,  would  not  be  praotioable  in  the  Honse ; 
and,  as  '  strangers'  cannot  be  admitted  on  such 
sacred  occasions,  I  fear  Col.  Taylor  will  have  to 
add  the  duty  of  '  locomotive,  to  those  onerous 
ones  which,  even  with  more  gifted  members,  he 
oftentimes  finds  it  difficult  to  discharge.  Again, 
eate  and  important  oonliaUo  operation  of 
when  Mr.  Kavanagh  succeeds  in  that  very  deli- 
'  catching  the  Speaker's  eye,'  will  he  be  privi- 
leged to  address  Her  Majesty's  faithful  Com- 
mons eitting?  for  should  he  stand,  he  will  be 
invisible;  or  perhaps,  he  will  be  allowed  to 
stand  upon  his  seat  and  thus  obtain  an  eminenoe 
and  a  commanding  posiUon. 

"  The  energy  of  the  man  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  some  twenty  yean  ago  be 
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travelled  in  Rossia  aod  Asia  with  his  private 
tutor  and  a  single  servant,  penetrating  into  Bo- 
khara, and  living  for  montbs  in  places  where  it 
has  always  been  reckoned  certain  death  for  a 
giionr  to  shoir  bis  face.  The  remarkable  euo- 
c:s8  of  Mr.  Fawoett  in  the  House  in  spite  of 
bis  blindness  makes  one  sanguine  that  Mr. 
K;iTanagb  will  be  able  to  hold  his  seat  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  oountry  and  comfort  to  himself. 
Protestant  landlords  cat  of  Ulster  who  can  win 
in  Buoh  a  contest,  and  whose  tenantry  are  abso- 
'  lutely  contented,  are  too  rare  for  us  willingly  to 
spare  one  when  found,  even  though  he  be  a 
Tory  without  arms  or  legs." 

(Trnm  tha  London  I)me«  oft  Ister  date.) 

Ma.  Kavanagh. — It  will  be  seen  from  our 
Parliamentary  report  that  the  now  member  for 
the  county  of  Wexford,  concerning  whose  first 
appearanoe  in  Parliament  much  curiosity  had 
been  excited,  was  sworn  in  at  the  table  and 
ligoed  the  Parliamentary  Boll.     The  honorable 
member  entered  the  House  from  the  direction 
of  the  Speaker's  private  apartments,  seatecf  in 
a  library  chair,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  ko 
contrived  that  ho  can  wheel  himself  with  ease 
to  any  point  he  wi^thes  to  reach.     The  large 
eopy  of  the  Testament  used  in  administering 
oaths   to   members  was   managed — one  cannot 
use  the  word  handled — by  Mr.  Kavanagh  with- 
out the  least  difficulty,  and  he  wrote  his  name 
with  as  much  quickness  and  apparent  ease  as 
any  of  his  fellow  members  of  Parliament.    Tho 
process  was  as  follows : — The  clerk  handed  to 
Mr.  Kavanagh   a  pen  with  a  handle  of  the 
length  to  which  he  is  accustomed.     The  hon- 
orable member  clasped   the   handle    between 
what  represeat  his  arms,  and,  steadying  it  by 
putting  the  end  into  his  mouth,  guided  the  pen 
over  the  parchment  with  singular  fluency  and 
steadiness.     This  ceremony  ended,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  speaker,  and  then  apparently 
quitted  the  boose.     The  proceedings,  however, 
terminating  soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Kavanagh  re- 
appeared when   the  majority  of  the  members 
had   left,   and,  accompanied    by  one   or  two 
friends,  preceded  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
internal  arraogoments  of  the  building,  as  re- 
gards the  distribution  of  seats,  lobbies  for  vo- 
ting, etc.     At  one  moment,  his  friends  having 
walked  on  s  little  in  advance,  Mr.  Kavanagh 
showed  of  what  exertion  he  was  capable  by  pro- 
pelling his  chair  with  auoh  velocity  as  speedily 
to  overtake  them. 

Vol  Krlonds'  Intalli;enoor. 
«  RELIGION  18  CHEAP." 

The  pions  response  of  the  good  old  Method- 
ist woman  to  this  remark  of  the  minister  of 
her  church,  "  Thank  Ood  for  a  cheap  religion 
that  costs  nothing,"  must  meet  with  a  hearty 
Amen  from  every  sincere,  reflecting  mind.  A 
teligion  that  can  be  known  and  enjoyed  by  the 


poor  as  well  as  the  rich — that  may  be  expe- 
rienced as  we  walk  by  the  way — that  may  be 
felt  while  our  hands  are  about  our  Itwfal  busi- 
ness— that  is  so  cheap,  as-  to  "cost  nothing"  of 
an  obeisance  to  man — so  cheap,  that  no  one  is 
compelled  to  purchase  it  of  another — so  cheap, 
that  it  may,  if  the  heart  is  only  right,  be  suc- 
cessfully sought  for  in  the  unostentatious  Meth- 
odist Moeting-Honse,  or  in  the  still  more  simple 
Quaker  Mceting-House — nay,  more,  in  nature's 
own  Jiouse  not  made  with  hands,  with- the  firm- 
ament for  its  dome,  equally  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  in  the  more  costly  edifice,  too  often 
reared,  may  we  not  say,  by  the  pride  of  man. 

Our  Great  Pattern  taught  this  "  cheap  relig- 
ion," and  while  the  tenets  of  this  pious  old  lady 
are  not  mine,  and  while  I  may  possess  but 
little  of  it  myself,  1,  too,  in  all  sincerity, 
"  Thank  God  for  a  cheap  rdigiqn,"  a  religion 
dispensed  without  money  and  without  price,  of 
the  value  and  efficiency  of  which  she,  doubtless, 
had  had  abundant  evidence.  I  am  here  forcibly 
reminded  of  a  very  long  sermon  comprised  in  a 
very  few  words,  uttered  by  a  young  man,  in  a 
broken  voice,  in  one  of  our  meetings  some  j-ears 
since,  which  then  made  a  deep  impression  on 
my  mind  :  "  Religion,  my  friends,  is  a  very 
simple  thin^,  it  is  but  to  do  justly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  Ood." 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month,  23d,  1867. 
— > 

WHAT   WAS   THOUGHT   OF    RAILROADS    MyiT- 
8IZ   TEARS  AGO. 

The  following  letter,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion 
about  railroads,  written  over  fifty  years  ago,  by 
Chancellor  Livingston,  who  had  been  associated 
with  bis  brother-in-law,  Bubert  Fulton,  in  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  vessels,  shows  the  state  of 
improvement  in  that  day  : 

"Albany,  March  1, 1811.— Deor  .Str:  Idid 
not  till  yesterday  receive  yours  of  the  25th  of 
February ;  where  it  has  loitered  on  the  road  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  say.  I  had  before  read  of  your 
very  ingenious  proposition  as  to  the  railway 
communication.  I  fear,  however,  on  mature  re- 
flection, that  they  will  be  liable  to  serious  ob- 
jection, and  ultimately  more  expensive  than  a 
canal.  They  must  be  double,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  two  such  heavy  bodies  meeting. 

"The  walls  on  which  they  are  placed  mubt 
be  at  least  four  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
three  above,  and  must  be  clamped  with  iron, 
and  even  then  would  hardly  sustain  so  heavy  a 
weight  as  you  propose  moving  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour  on  wheels.  As  to  wood,  it 
would  not  last  a  week.  They  mnst  be  covered 
with  iron,  and  that,  too,  very  thick  and  strong. 
The  means  of  stopping  these  heavy  carriages 
without  a  great  shock,  and  of  preventing  them 
'from  running  on  each  other — for  there  would 
be  many  luuuing  npon  the  road  at  onoe — vould 
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be  very  difficult.  In  osse  of  aocidental  stopa, 
or  necessary  atopa  to  take  wood  or  water,  &o., 
many  accidents  would  happen.  The  carriage  of 
condensing  water  would  be  very  troublesome. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  tear  the  expense  would  be 
much  greater  tbaa  that  of  canalo,  without  being 
80  ooavenient.  K.  R.  LiviNoaroN. 

—Pre$$. 


Jot  rrlMKU-  Int 
BETIEW  or  THE 
THIRD   MO 

elligenoer. 
WEATHER, 
NTB. 
1866. 

«0. 

1867. 

Rain  daring  some  portion  of 
the  24  hoars 

8  days. 
2     " 

6  " 

7  « 

9  «' 

6  days. 

7  « 

8  " 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Baow,  inclading  very  eliKbi 

falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms,-..'.. 
Cl«ar,a8  ordinarily  accepted 

4     « 
7    " 

31     « 

31     « 

TlltPIRATUBI,  RAIM,  DIATBS, 
AC. 

1866. 

1887. 

Mean    temperature  of   3rd 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  daring  month 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

Rain  dariag  the  month 

Deaths    during  the    month, 
being  for  6  carrent  weeks 
for  each  year..... 

40.85    deg 

72.00     " 

18.00     " 

2.15  in. 

1381 

37.93  deg. 
61.00     " 
21.00     " 
5.46  in. 

1384 

ATerage  of  the  mean  temperatnre  of  3d 
month  for  the  past  levmtjf-eigM  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1859 „ 

Lowest    do.        do.  do.  1843 


39.07  deg. 


48.25 
30.00 


First  month  .... 
Second  month., 
Third  month.... 


COIfPABISOS  or   RAIH. 

186n. 


3.14  inch 
6.61     " 

2.15  " 

11.90  " 


1867. 
1.70  inch. 
2.89    « 
6.46     " 


10.05 


Totals 

The  above  statistics  exhibit  a  low  temperatnre  for 
the  month  just  closed.  Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  Ivo  and  a  half  degrees  lower  than  the 
preceding  month— their  record  ezhibicing  but  one 
instance  of  the  Icind,  "March,  1857,  baring  been 
tvro  degrees  colder  than  February  of  the  same  ye>ir." 
The  slight  difference  tn  the  nnmoer  of  deaths,  and 
the  aggregate  of  rain  that  has  fallen  thas  far,  may 
also  be  noticed. 

PItUada.,  Fourth  month,  1867.  J.  V.  ^um. 
1  i»»  ■ 

ITKMS. 

An  expedition  is  being  fitted  out  by  the  State  D«- 

Sartment  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
;as9ian  America,  with  •  view  to  arqnainting  the 
American  people  with  the  value  of  their  recent  ac- 
quisition. 

According  to  the  present  rate  of  Congressionitl 
mileage,  the  reprejentative  from  the  territory  of  New 
Arch  Angel  (Russian  America)  would  be  eniitled  to 
$20,000,  which,  added  to  his  salary,  would  make  his 


compensation  equal  to  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Sears,  general  agent  for  the  Peabody  Gdnca- 
tional  Fund,  announces  by  circular  the  principlei 
which  will  govern  him  in  distributing  money  at  the 
Suutb.  The  fnndamental  condition  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple there  must  take  the  initiative,  must  show  schools 
already  established  and  needing  aid,  or  an  intention 
and  effort  to  found  them  worthy  of  eocoorage- 
ment. 

The  rush  to  Europe,  whiclf  was  expected  to  be  so 
great  daring  the  coming  summer,  is  apparently  not 
to  take  place.  Xone  of  the  steamers  which  bare 
sailed,  so  far,  have  been  much  crowded ;  the  Greal 
Eattemmnj  be  said, considering  her  accommodation, 
to  have  had  hardly  aof  passengers  on  board  ;  and  in 
the  Cunard  line  large  numbers  of  persons  who  bad 
taken  berths  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  them.  One 
reason — and  do  doubt  the  principal  one — of  this  fall- 
ing off  is  the  condition  of  business  in  this  country. 
In  the  winter  it  was  supposed  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation would  lead  to  a  revival ;  bat  do.  The  spring 
is  here,  and  the  duloess  is  deeper  ttian  ever,  and  is 
deepened  still  further  by  the  horrible  stories  of  leg- 
islative corruption  and  heavy  taxation  with  which 
the  air  is  filled.  Then,  also,  the  Exhibi'ion  in  Paris 
has  not  thus  far  answered  the  public  expectation. 
The  opening  was  a  failure;  nothing  is  ready;  and 
there  U  a  widespread  belief  that  it  will  not  be  worth 
seeing.  On  the  top  of  these  two  causes  of  discoor- 
agpment  has  come  a  si'ght  war  panic,  and  the  trav- 
elling public  have,  of  course,  no  fancy  for  a  tour  on 
the  Continent  with  the  Prossian  and  French  armies 
in  motion  all  around  tbem. — The  Ifatian. 

A  plan  has  been  submitted  to  France  and  Prussia 
by  the  other  greal  Powers  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Luxemburg  question.  The  Conference  pro- 
poses to  meet  in  London  this  present  month,  and 
will  be  composed  of  representatives  of  Oreat  Britain, 
France,  Prussia,  Auitria,  Rossia,  and  the  King  of 
Holland,  as  Grand  Duke  of  Lniembarg. 

Information  bad  reached  the  British  A'imiralty 
which  dispels  the  list  faint  hopes  of  the  fats  of  Dr. 
Livingstone.  The  Times  of  India  pnblishes  addi- 
tional evidence  that  the  great  explorer  is  dead.  An 
Arab  had  brought  intelligence  which  leaves  hardly 
any  room  for  hope. 

Governor  Swan,  oi  Maryland,  has  issoed  a  procla- 
mation announcing  the  result  of  the  election  in  that 
State  on  the  question  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  ; 
84,534  votes  were  cast  for  the  Convention;  24,136 
against  it,  and  there  were  forty-eight  blank  ba'lots. 
He,  therefore,  declares  that  the  persons  who  were  at 
the  same  time  voted  for  as  delegates  to  said  Con- 
vention who  have  a  m.^jori'y  of  the  votes  cast  in 
their  favor  are  dnly  elected,  and  that  the  Convention, 
as  anthorized,  will  assemble  at  Annapolis,  on  the 
second  Fourth-day  of  the  Fifth  monih,  to  entrr  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
Assembly. 

The  colored  men's  shipyard  at  Baltimore  was  par- 
chased  by  them  not  qnite  thirteen  months  ago.  It 
is  entirely  managed  by  colored  men,  and  225  work- 
men are  employed,  thirty-fire  beiog  white.  Last 
year  work  was  done  to  the  amount  of  $76,000,  the 
profits  being  25  per  eent. 

The  D.tily  News  says  the  number  of  messages 
sent  through  the  Atlantic  Cable  continaea  to  in- 
crease, and  the  receipts  now  average  abont  $5,750 
per  day. 

The  Siouz,  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  tlie  Indian 
tribes,  have  declared  war  with  the  United  States. 

G.  W.  Peabody  has  made  a  donation  of  $15,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  f^ee  library  at  Georgetown, 

o.  a 
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REVIKW    OF    THE    LIFE    AND    DISCOURSEB    OF 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

BT  8.  B.  JAMNET. 
Continaed  from  page  182, 

One  of  the  principles  on  which  Robertson 
based  bis  teachiog  was,  that  spiritual  truth  was 
disceroed  by  the  spirit  and  not  merely  by  the 
iDtellect,  and  his  aim  was,  "  the  establishment 
of  positive  truth,  instead  of  the  negative  de- 
struction of  error."  It  appears  to  have  been 
his  design  to  undermine  theological  fallacies  by 
the  clear  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine, 
rather  than  to  arouse  prejudice  by  attacking 
them  openly. 

In  accordance  with  this  method  he  did  not 
impugn  those  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church  from  which  he  evidently  dissented ;  but 
endeavored  to  find  ia  its  creed  a  deeper  mean- 
iDg  than  had  been  perceived  by  others.  He 
believed  that  even  the  errors  of  Romanism,  so 
pernicious  iu  their  e£fects,  had  often  proceeded 
from  the  perversion  of  some  great  truth,  and 
that  to  disclose  that  truth  would  be  the  most 
effectual  method  of  correcting  the  error.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  doctrine  of  Reconciliation  or 
Atonement,  as  held  by  Romanists  and  by  most 
Protestants,  is  understood  to  imply,  that  the 
Almighty  Father  was  reconciled  to  man  by  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  his  Son,  who,  as  a  sub- 
stitute, piid  the  penalty  of  sin,  satisfied  divine 
justice,  and  appeased  the  wrath  of  offended 
Deity.  The  doctrine  held  forth  in  the  writings 
of  Robertson  is,  that  man  mu$t  be  reconciled  to 


God  by  a  change  of  heart,  and  that  the  missioa 
and  sufferings  of  Christ  have  been  made  instru- 
mental to  that  end.     "  The  atonement  of  th^ 
Redeemer,"  he  says,  "  has  reconciled  man  to 
God,  and  that  by  a  two-fold  step :  by  exhibiting 
the  character  of  Ood ;  and  by  that  exhibitioiu 
changing  the  charaoter  of  man.    Brethren,  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  voice  of  God  pro- 
claiming Love.     In  this  passage  the  apostle 
tells  us  that  "  Christ  has  reconciled  us  to  God 
in  the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death."     .    . 
.    .     "  Therefore  we  turn  back  once  more  to 
the  Cross  of  Christ :  through  this  alone  we 
learn  there  is  one  God,  one  Father,  one  Bap« 
tism,  one  Elder  Brother  in  whom  all  can  be 
brothers.     But  there  is  something  besides,,  a. 
deeper  principle  still.     We  are   told  in   thia 
passage  we  can  be  reconciled  to  man  by  the 
body  of  Christ  through  death.     And  now  breth- 
ren, let  us  understand  this.    By  the  cross  of 
Christ  the  apostle   meant   reconciled  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Cross.     And  what  was  that  spirit  ? 
It  was  the  spirit  of  giving,  and  of  suffering,  and 
of  lovine;  because  he  had  suffered.     Say  what 
we  will,  love  is  not  gratitude  for  favors  which 
have  been  received.    Why  is  the  child  more 
beloved  by  the  parent,  than  the  parent  by  the 
child  ?    Why  did  the  Redeemer  love  his  dis- 
ciples  more  than   they   loved   their   Master? 
Benefits  will  not  bind  the  affections;  you  must 
not  expect  that  they  will.     You  mast  suffer  if 
yon  would  love;  yon  must  remember  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.    The- 
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apostle  Paul  felt  this  when  he  said  reconciliation 
was  produced  through  the  bod;  of  the  flesh  of 
Christ  by  death."*  ( 

These  views  are  more  fully  illustrated  in  a 
discourse  of  llobertson's  on  "  the  Sanctification 
of  Christ,"  preached  iT<m  the  text,  John  zvii. 
19 — "And  for  their  sakes  I  saoctifj  myself, 
that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the 
truth  !"f  He  remarks  that  this  s'DteDce, 
quoted  from  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  "  was  pecu- . 
liarly  after  the  heart  of  the  apostle  John."  For 
to  hitn  *'  the  true  life  of  Christ  was  rather  the  in- : 
ner  Life  than  the  outward  acts  of  life.  Now  this  i 
sentence  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  speaks  of  the 
atoning  sacrifice  as  an  inward  mental  act,  rather 
than  an  outward  deed;  a  self  consecration 
wrought  out  in  the  will  of  Christ.  For  their 
sakes  I  am  sanctifying  myself  That  ia  a  re- 
solve-— a  secret  of  the  inner  Life." 

The  word  sanctify,  be  observes,  has  not  in  this 
sentence  the  ordinary  popular  sense  of  making 
holy.  "  Christ  was  holy ;  He  could  not,  ly  an 
inward  effort  or  struggle,  make  himself  holy, 
for  he  was  that  already."  The  original  mean- 
ing of  the  term  is  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  Jewish  history.  "  When  the  destroying 
sngel  smote  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptian  fami- 
lies, the  symbolic  blood  on  the  liutel  of  every 
Hebrew  house  protected  the  eldest  born  from 
the  plague  of  death.  In  consequence,  a  law  of 
Moses  viewed  every  eldest  son  in  a  peculiar 
light.  He  was  reckoned  as  a  thing  devoted  to 
the  Lord — redeemed,  and  therefore  set  apart. 
The  word  used  to  express  this  devotion  is  sane- 
*tify.  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Sanctify  unto 
me  all  the  first-born,  whatsoever  openeth  the 
womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  bofh  of 
man  and  beast :  it  is  mine. 

"  By  a  subsequent  arrangement  these  first- 
born were  exchanged  for  the  Levites.  Instead 
of  the  eldest  son  in  each  family,  a  whole  tribe 
was  taken,  and  reckoned  as  set  apart  and  de- 
voted to  Jehovah,  just  as  now  a  substitute  is 
provided  to  serve  in  war  in  another's  stead. 
Therefore,  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  said  to  be 
sanctified  to  God."  ..... 

"  We  have  reached,  therefore,  the  meaning 
of  this  word  in  the  text.  For  their  sakes 
I  sanctify, — that  is,  consecrate  or  devote  my- 
self. The  first  meaning  of  sanctify  is  to  set 
apart.  But  to  set  apart  for  God  is  to  devote  or 
consecrate;  and  to  consecrate  a  thing  is  to 
make  it  holy.  And  thus  we  have  the  three 
meanings  of  the  word, — namely,  to  set  apart, 
to  devote,  to  make  boly, — rising  all  out  of  one 
simple  idea. 

"To  go  somewhat  into  particulars.  This 
sanctification  is  spoken  of  here  chiefly  as  three- 
fold :  Self-devotion  by  inward  resolve — self  de- 
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votion  to  the  Troth — self-devotion  for  the  sake 
of  others. 

"  1.  He  devoted  himself  by  inward  resolve. 
'I  sanctify  myself.'  God,  his  Father,  had  de- 
voted Him  before.  He  had  sanctified  and  sent 
Him.  It  only  remained  that  this  devotion 
should  become  by  His  own  act  ('{/•devotion — 
completed  by  his  own  will.  Now  in  that  act 
of  will  consisted  His  consecration  of  Himself. 
For,  observe,  this  was  done  within  ;  in  secret, 
solitary  struggle — in  wrestling  with  all  tempta- 
tions which  deterred  Him  from  His  work — in 
resolve  to  do  it  nnflioohingly ;  in  real  human 
battle  and  victory." 

"2.  The  sanctification  of  Christ  was  self- 
devotion  to  the  Truth. 

"  I  infer  this,  because  He  says,  '  I  sanctify 
myself,  that  they  al»o  might  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth.'  '  Also'  implies  that  what 
his  consecration  was,  theirs  was.  Now,  theirs 
is  expressly  said  to  be  sanctification  by  the 
truth.  That,  then,  was  His  consecration,  too. 
It  was  the  truth  which  devoted  Him,  and 
marked  Him  out  for  death. 

"  For  it  was  not  merely  death  that  made 
Christ's  sacrifice  the  world's  Atonement. 
There  ia  no  special  virtue  in  mere  death,  even 
though  it  be  the  death  of  God's  own  Sun. 
Blood  does  not  please  God.  '  As  I  livn,  saith 
the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
the  sinner.'  Do  you  tbink  God  has  pleasure  in 
the  blood  of  the  righteous? — blood,  merely  as 
blood  y — death,  merely  as  a  debt  of  nature 
paid  ? — suffering,  merely  as  suffering  had  in  it 
my&terious  virtue  ? 

"  No,  my  brethren !  God  can  be  satisfied 
with  that  only  which  pertains  to  the  conscience 
and  the  will ;  so  says  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews :  '  Sacrifices  could  never  make 
the  comers  thereunto  perfect.'  The  blood  of 
Christ  was  sanctified  by  the  Will  with  which 
He  shed  it ;  it  is  that  which  gives  it  value.  It 
was  a  sacrifice  offered  up  to  conscience.  He 
suffered  as  a  Martyr  to  the  Truth.  He  fell  in 
fidelity  to  a  cause.  The  sacred  cause  in  which 
He  fell  was  love  to  the  human  race:  '  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  give 
his  life  for  bis  friends.'  Now,  that  Truth  was 
the  oaase  in  which  Christ  died,  we  have  his 
own  words  as  proof  :  '  To  this  end  was  I  bom, 
and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  to  bear 
wUnets  to  the  Truth.' 

"  Let  us  see  how  His  death  was  a  martyr- 
dom of  witness  to  the  Truth. 

"First,  He  proclaimed  the  identity  between 
religion  and  goodness.  He  distinguished  re- 
ligion from  correct  views,  accurate  religious  ob- 
servances, and  even  from  devout  feelings. 
He  said  that  to  be  religious  is  to  be  good. 
'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  .... 
Blessed  are  the  merciful  ....  Blessed  are 
the  meek.'    Justice,  mercy,  truth — these  He 
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proclaimed  as  the  reul  righteoosnese  of  Ood. 
But,  because  He  taught  the  truth  of  god- 
lioess,  the  Pharisees  became  Hia  cnemiea :  those 
men  of  opinions  and  maxims ;  those  men  of 
ecclesiastioal,  ritual,  and  spiritual  pretensions. 

"  Again,  He  tanght  spiritual  Religion.  God 
was  not  in  the  temple ;  the  temple  was  to  eome 
down.  But  Religion  would  survive  the  temple. 
God's  temple  was  man's  soul. 

"  Beoauae  He  taught  spiritual  worship,  the 
priests  became  His  enemies.  Heooe  came  those 
accusations  that  He  blasphemed  the  temple ; 
that  He  had  said,  contemptuously,  'Destmy 
this  temple  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.' 

"  Oooo  more  he  struck  a  death  blow  at  Jew- 
ish ezolusiveness ;  He  proclaimed  the  tiuth  of 
the  character  of  Go.i.  God,  the  Father.  The 
hereditary  descent  from  Abraham  was  nothing; 
the  inheritance  of  Abraham's  faith  was  every- 
tbing.  God,  therefore,  would  admit  the  Gen- 
tiles who  inherited  that  faith.  For  God  loved 
the  world, — not  a  private  few;  not  the  Jew 
only,  not  the  elder  brother  who  had  been  all 
bis  life  at  home, — but  the  prodigal  yonngelr 
brothel,  too,  who  had  wandered  hi  and  sinned 
much. 

"  Now,  because  He  proclaimed  this  salvation 
of  the  Gentiles,  the  whole  Jewish  nation  were 
offended.  The  first  time  He  ever  hinted  it  at 
Caperoaum,  tboy  took  Him  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they 
might  throw  Him  thence. 

"  And  thus,  by  degrees, — priests,  pbarisees, 
rulers,  rich,  and  poor, — He  bad  roused  them 
all  against  Him ;  and  the  Divine  Martyr  of  the 
Truth  stood  alone  at  last  bebide  the  cross,  when 
the  world's  life  was  to  be  won,  without  a  friend. 

"  All  this  we  must  bear  in  mind,  if  we  would 
understand  the  expression,  '  I  sanctify  myself.' 
He  was  sanctifying  and  consecrating  himself 
for  this, — to  be  a  Witness  to  the  Truth, — a  de- 
voted one,  consecrated  in  His  heart's  deeps  to 
die, — loyal  to  Truth, — even  though  it  should 
have  to  give,  as  the  reward  of  allegiance,  not 
honors  and  kingdoms,  but  only  a  crown  of 
thorns. 

"3.  The  self  sanctifioation  of  Christ  was  for 
the  sake  of  others.     '  For  their  sakes.'  .... 

"  He  obeyed  the  law  of  self  consecration  for 
Himself,  else  He  had  not  been  man  ;  for  that 
law  is  the  universal  law  of  our  human  existence. 
Bat  He  obeyed  it  not  for  Himself  alone,  but 
fur  others  also.  It  was  viearioos  self  devotion — 
that  is,  instead  of  others,  as  the  representative 
ot  them.  '  For  their  sakes,'  as  an  example, 
'  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the 
truth.' 

"  He  sanctified  Himself  that  He  might  be- 
eome  a  living,  inspiring  example,  firing  men's 
hearts  by  love  to  imitation, — a  burning  and  a 
sbiuing  Light  shed  upon  the  mystery  of  Life, 
to  guide  by  s  spirit  of  warmth  lighting  from 


within.  In  Christ  there  is  not  given  to  us  a 
faul  less  essay  on  the  loveliness  of  self  conse- 
cration, to  convince  our  reason  how  beautiful  it 
is;  bat  there  is  given  to  us  a  self  consecrated 
One ;  a  living  Truth,  a  living  Person  ;  a  Life 
that  was  beautiful,  a  death  that  we  feel  in  our 
inmost  hearts  to  have  been  divine ;  and  all  this 
that  the  Spirit  of  that  consecrated  life  ami  conse- 
crated death,  through  love  and  wonder  and  deep 
enthusiosm,  may  pass  into  us,  and  sanctify  us, 
also,  to  the  Truth,  in  life  and  death.  He  sac- 
rificed Himself  that  we  might  offer  ourselves 
a  living  sacrifice  to  God."       .         .  .         . 

"  Those  whom  Cbrist  sanctifies  are  separated 
from  two  things  :  From  the  world's  evil,  and 
from  the  world's  spirit. 

"From  the  world's  evil.  So  in  verse  15: 
'  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out 
of  the  world,  but  that  thou  sbouid-st  keep  them 
from  the  evil.'  Not  from  physio.il  evil,  not 
from  pain ;  Christ  does  not  exempt  his  own 
from  such  kinds  of  evil.  Nay,  we  hesitate  to 
call  pain  and  sorrow  evils,  when  we  remember 
what  bright  characters  they  have  made,  and  when 
we  recollect  that  almost  all  who  came  to  Cbrst 
oame  impelled  by  suffering  of  some  kind  or 
other."  .  .  .  .  "  Possibly  want  and  woe 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  when  this  world  of  ap- 
pearance shall  have  passed  away,  to  hare  been, 
not  evils,  but  God's  blessed  angels,  and  minis- 
ters of  His  most  parental  love. 

"But  the  evil  from  which  Christ's  santifica- 
tion  separates  the  soul  is  that  worst  of  evils — 
properly  speaking,  the  only  evil — sin ;  revolt 
from  God,  disloyalty  to  conscience,  tyranny  of 
the  passions,  strife  of  our  self-will  in  coadiot 
with  the  loving  Will  of  God.  This  is  our  foe 
that  we  have  a  right  to  hate  with  perfect  hatred, 
meet  it  where  we  will,  and  under  whatever 
form,  in  church  or  state,  in  false  social  maxims, 
or  in  our  own  hearts.  And  it  was  to  sanctify 
or  separate  ns  from  this  that  Christ  sanctified 
or  consecrated  Himself"         .... 

"  He  is  sanctifi:!d  by  the  self-devotion  of  hia 
Master  from  the  world,  who  has  a  life  in  him- 
self independent  of  the  maxims  and  customs 
which  sweep  along  with  them  other  men.  In 
his  Master's  words,  <  A  well  of  water  in  him, 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life,'  keeping  his 
life,  on  the  whole,  pure,  and  his  heart  fresh. 
His  true  life  is  hid  with  Christ  and  God.  His 
motives,  the  aims  and  objects  of  his  life,  how- 
ever inconsistent  they  may  be  with  each  other, 
however  irregularly  or  feebly  carried  out,  are  yet, 
on  the  whole,  above,  not  here.  His  citizenship 
is  in  heaven.  He  may  be  tempted ;  he  may 
err;  he  miy  fall:  but  still,  in  his  darkest  aber- 
rations, there  will  be  a  something  that  keeps 
before  him  still  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
his  best  days ;  a  thought  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
and  the  self  consecration  that  it  typifies ;  a  con- 
viction that  that  is  the  highest,  and  that  alone 
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the  trae  Life.  And  that — if  it  were  only  that 
— would  make  him  essentially  different  from 
other  men,  eren  when  he  mixes  with  them, 
and  seems  to  oatch  their  tone,— among  tbem, 
but  not  one  of  them.  And  that  Life  within 
him  is  Christ's  pledge  that  he  shall  be  >ot  what 
he  longs  to  be — a  something  severing  him, 
separating  him,  oonseorating  him.  For  him, 
and  for  such  as  him,  the  oonseoration  prayer 
of  Christ  was  made.  '  They  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world  :  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  Truth :  Thy  word  is  Truth." 

These  views  of  F.  W.  llobertson  are  in  ac- 
eordanee  with  those  expressed  by  many  of  the 
early  Friends.  Thus  Wm.  Penn  says,  '•  Jesus 
Christ,  in  life,  dootrine  and  death,  fulfilled  his 
Father's  will  and  offered  np  a  most  satisfactory 
saorifioe ;  but  not  to  pay  Ood  or  help  Him  (w 
otherwise  being  unable)  to  save  men."  "  He 
came  to  hia  own,  but  his  own  received  him  not. 
But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  he  gave 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  his  name :  which  were  born, 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  bat  of  God." 

That  glorious  change  which  is  wrought  in 
the  dedicated  soul  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  through  which  man  becomes  a  child  of 
God,  is  the  only  true  reconciliation.  It  was 
formerly  expressed  by  the  compound  word  At- 
one-ment,  which  is  thus  defined  by  Johnson, — 
"  to  be  in  concord."  When  this  concord  pre- 
vails, Heaven,  or  the  reign  of  God,  is  already 
begun,  and  the  regenerate  soul  at  the  prospect 
of  death  can  say  with  the  blessed  Jesus,  "  Not 
my  will  but  thine  be  done." 

(To  be  eontinaad.) 


COHMTTNION  WITH  GOD. 

Religion,  or  the  devotional  part  of  it,  is 
Dothing  but  the  communion  of  the  snnl  with 
God ;  and  therefore  by  its  necessary  condition 
is  seclusive.  There  is  no  piety  of  a  multitude. 
The  worship  of  a  congregation  is  the  worship 
of  BO  many  hearts,  each  rendered  a  degree  more 
fervent  than  otherwise  by  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy. But  if  the  elements  of  worship  have 
not  been  brought  together  from  the  depths  of 
individual  spirits,  they  exist  not  at  all.  In  all 
true  worship,  whether  the  scene  be  the  place  of 
public  convocation  or  the  closet,  the  soul  brings 
its  immortal  substance,  and  its  personal  destiny, 
and  its  particular  interests — its  reoolleotions,  its 
hopes  and  its  fears — yes,  itself,  as  if  it  were  the 
only  created  existence,  or  in  oblivion  of  all 
others,  before  the  throne  of  God.  How  vivid 
soever  may  be  the  emotions  that  spring  from 
the  heart  in  its  sympathy  with  others,  they  can 
never  come  into  comparison  with  those  that  be- 
long to  its  own  ultimate  welfare. 

Isaac  Tatlob. 


SXUM^TIONS    faOH    THE    WBITINOS    01    JOBR 

BARCLAY. 

(OoatlDited  rrom  page  124.) 

To  one  of  another  profe*iion  'and  a  zealou* 
31  i  Hitler. 
2Ctb  of  First  Mootb,  1838. 
JUy  Dear  Friend. — It  is  time  I  acknowledged 
thy  favor  of  the  21st  alt.,  which  has  not  been 
lost  upon  me;  I  accept  thy  kind  and  sincere 
notice  of  rae,  and  also  of  my  books,  with,  I  trust, 
the  like  genuine  Christian  feeling.  That  we  < 
have  been  made  somewhat  acquainted  one  with 
another  has  been  cheering  to  me,  as  one  of  those 
many  providential  marks  of  favor  shed  upon  ns 
through  our  whole  lives  by  the  author  of  mer- 
cies. It  has  seemed  tome  sometimes  as  thongh 
our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  condescension  to 
our  frequent  breathings  to  him,  the  Head  of 
his  own  church,  for  the  spread  of  his  blessed 
gospel  of  peace,  truth,  and  righteonaners  in  the 
earth,  and  our  jealousy  for  his  honor,  (accord- 
ing to  our  measure  of  light  and  di!>cernmeDt,) — 
had  caused  us  to  come  across  each  other's  path; 
that  he  might  renewedly  show  us,  that  be  has 
other  sheep  who  are  not  of  this  fuld,  where  we 
have  been  accustomed  with  joy  and  comfort  to 
feed  and  lie  down.  That  we  should  find,  on 
near  inspection  of  each  other's  views  on  sacred 
things,  many  and  important  shades  of  difference, 
will  not  assuredly  either  stumble  or  surprise  us. 
The  ways  of  God  in  his  works  of  creation  are  ^ 
higher  than  oar  highest  thoughts  of  them,  at  ^ 
are  also  the  ac)8  of  Providence ;  bow  much  more 
then  must  we  expect  them  to  be  so  in  his  deal> 
iogs  and  dispensations  with  the  soul  of  man  in- 
dividually, and  with  his  church  collectively. 
Truly  the  wotkings  of  his  grace  and  power  in 
and  towards  us  are  infinitely  diversified.  But 
through  all,  what  he  looks  for  in  us  all,  however 
varioufily  situaled,  dealt  with,  and  gifted,  is, — 
that  our  hearts  being  quickened  and  renewed  by 
Him,  should  be  turned  towards  Him,  and  knit 
to  Him  in  faithfulness,  in  true  nprightoess,  to 
serve  and  to  trust  in  Him,  with  a  perfect  heart, 
and  a  willing  mind.  Ah  I  how  he  touches,  soU- 
ens,  humbles  these  proud,  hard  hearts  of  ours, 
these  fallen,  but  aspiring  natures,  these  froward, 
wayward  tendenoies;  and  woos  us  to  bo  wise 
indeed,  by  learning  of  Him  how  to  be  simple  aa 
little  children, — submitting,  bearing,  and  taking 
his  yoke  upon  our  spirits.  How  prone  we  still 
are,  to  take  back  the  government  into  our  own 
hands,  by  leaning  to  our  own  understanding,  by 
consulting  with  flesh  and  blood, — while  we  pro- 
fess to  be  asking  counsel  of  God  and  of  Christ; 
and  thus  practically  we  shrink  back,  ani  shun 
to  offer  up  our  all,  as  a  whole  burnt  offering  ; 
but  even  keep  back  the  best  part  of  that, 
which  is  often  called  for  unequivocally  at  oar 
hands.  Alas!  in  reference  to  divine  ihioga.wbo  is 
there  that  follows  the  Lamb  whitbersotver  Le 
leads  or  looks  to  the  puttings  forth  of  the  Sh«  p> 
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herd's  hand,  and  waits  to  bear  his  ▼oioe  f  Who  is 
there,  that,  in  all  his  proceedings  and  hia  specn- 
IttioDs,  or  opinions,  says, — "  That  which  I  know 
not,  teach  thoa  me ;  "  "  lead  me  to  thy  Truth 
and  teach  me,  fur  thoa  art  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation, on  thee  do  I  wtit  all  the  day  ?"  Who 
is  there  that  takes  np  the  daily  cross  in  reli- 
gioa!>  points, — casting  down  imaginations  and 
selfish  reasonings,  despising  the  shame  with  the 
fear  and  favor  of  man  ? — who  is  not  conformed 
>  to  this  world  even  in  little  things,  but  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  the  mind,  and  in 
this  way  proving  what  is  the  Divine  will  ? 
These  effusions,  which  arise  whilst  responding 
to  thy  eommanioation,  I  tra«t,  will  not  be 
deemed  obtrusive,  if  they  are  soperfluous. 

After  all,  my  dear  friend,  how  near  one  to 
another  are  all  those,  who  being  once  afar  off, 
are  brought  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  who 
love  him  and  his  appearing,  and  who  follow  him 
in  the  rogeneration.  They  are  brought  near  to 
each  other  in  Him ;  they  are  baptized  by  one 
Spirit  into  one  body,  and  are  given  at  times  to 
drink  into  one  cup.  Have  those  not  abun- 
dant occasion  to  farbear  one  another  in  love,  if 
they  do  not  wilfaily  transgress  against  know- 
ledge and  beyond  faith ;  for  whatsoever  is  not 
of  faith  is  sin.  Snrely  those  that  are  cealons 
for  the  fulfilment  of  what  they  understand  to 
be  the  command  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  have 
great  need  to  see  that  they  follow  up  all  that  is 
eooimanded — such  as  to  resist  not  evil,  to  re- 
spect not  the  persons  of  the  rich,  as  in  the  epis- 
tle of  James  ; — and  many  other  precepts,  that 
are  very  generally  made  of  none  effect  by  reli- 
gions professors,  and  reasoned  away. 

Ah !  to  be  able  to  say  with  the  apostle,  "  I 
am  eruoifiud  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live ; 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ;  and  the  life 
that  I  now  li  ve  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith 
of  the  Sob  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Him- 
self for  me,"  &c. ;  how  full, — how  supremely 
desirable  1  Then  the  wisdom  of  man  becomes 
folly  subjugated,  where  the  gospel,  the  power 
of  God,  has  free  course. 

Farewell !  the  Lord  be  between  us,  and  with 
ns,  heneefortb  and  forever.  With  Christian 
love  to  thee  and  thy  wife  and  sister, 

I  remain  thy  friend,         J.  B. 

[In  the  Eleventh  month,  1837,  he  laid  be- 
fore his  MoDthly  Meeting  a  religious  oonoern, 
which  had  rested  a  considerable  time  on  his 
mind,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  families  of  Friends 
of  his  own  Particular  Meeting  at  Stoke  New- 
ington  :  much  sympathy  and  unity  prevailed  on 
this  occasion,  and  he  received  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  friends.  Under  his  very  infirm 
bodily  condition,  he  could  prAoeed  but  slowly  in 
this  service.  In  the  Second  Month  following, 
he  believed  it  right  to  address  his  Monthly 
Meotiog:  a  copy  of  his  oommvnioation  will  best 
explain  his  views  and  feelings  on  this  occasion.] 


To  Gractchtirch  Street  Monthly  Meeting  of 

Friend*. 
Beloved  Friend*,  Brethren,  and  Sitters—' 
Haviog  now  held  a  minute,  granted  me  by  the 
Monthly  Meeting  for  above  three  months,  set- 
ting me  at  liberty  to  visit  the  families  of 
Friends  at  Stoke  Newingtoo,  it  seems  to  be 
upon  me  as  a  duty  to  communicate  with  you  on 
it.  In  the  movement  I  made  towards  obtaining 
it,  by  an  application  rather  unusually  sudden, 
and  in  that  respect  unexpected  by  myself,  I 
had,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have  had, 
sweet  peace, — an  ample  reward,  (however  un- 
worthy,) for  a  sacrifice  which  cost  me  no  small 
degree  of  resignation  of  my  own  will.  I  endeav- 
ored to  give  up  "  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin.^ 
cerity,"  to  that  which  seemed  to  be  manifested 
as  present  duty  in  the  Divine  sight;  and  dared 
not  look  outward  in  any  bcdso  or  manner;  and 
therein  I  desired,  if  a  spectacle,  to  be  also  aa 
ensample  to  the  whole  flock :  for  not  one  among 
us  can,  in  my  apprehension,  do  better  under 
any  cirouVistaQcuB.  On  proceeding  in  the 
weighty  engagemoot  before  me,  I  m«y  acknow- 
ledge, that,  although  no  wonderful  outpouring 
of  divine  power  was  my  portion,  I  was  merci- 
fully favored,  during  the  few  days  that  I 
entered  upon  the  work,  with  such  a  sense  that 
the  Lord  preserveth  the  simple  and  the  upright, 
insomuch  that  it  was  as  my  meat  and  drink,  to 
be  thus  among  my  friends :  hard  things  were 
made  very  easy,  and  bitter  things  full  of  sweet- 
ness; a  gentle  flowing  stream  of  heavenly  good- 
ness being  extended  in  every  hour  of  need, 
though  in  a  way  humiliating  to  the  creature, 
80  that  nothing  in  the  flesh  could  glory. 

Endeavoring  to  look  closely  to  my  step- 
pings  and  to  my  Master's  pointings  as  to  them, 
I  did  not  see  it  my  place  to  join  any  brother  or 
sister  fellow-laborers  in  the  ministry,  similarly 
exercised  ;  yet  truly  rejoicing,  that  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  should  be  pleased  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  any,  and  open  their  way  before  them. 
With  regard  to  myself,  the  burden  seemed 
greatly  withdrawn,  and  removed  from  me,  even 
before  I  was  wholly  laid  by  with  indisposition  ; 
and  ever  since,  my  mind  has  been  altogether 
released  from  any  fupther  obligation  to  pursue 
the  visit,  and  now  at  length  io  a  way  that 
makes  me  believe  it  safest  for  me  to  inform  the 
meeting  to  this  effect,  and  to  return  the  minute 
to  your  hands.  I  cannot  plaoe  this  oonclusioa 
to  any  outward  account,  though  my  health  and 
constitution  seem  more  than  usually  affected, 
so  as  for  a  long  time  entirely  to  prevent  my  get- 
ting out  to  meetings ;  but  in  my  best  moments, 
I  have  the  comfortable  persuasion  and  trust, 
that  He,  who  is  no  hard  master,  and  lays  no 
more  than  is  meet  on  any  of  his  poor  exercised 
children,  has  an  equal  right  to  call  in  as  to  put 
forth; — to  bring  out  his  own  purposes  in  his 
own  wayS;  which  are  higher   than  oars;  aad 
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Done  of  nf>  should  demur  against  his  good  pleas- ' 
ure,  or  say, "  What  doest  thou  ?"  and  the  won- 
der and  the  mercy  is,  (hat  any  are  made  use  of. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  with  me,  my  dear 
Friends,  to  express  my  belief,  that  we  have  from 
time  to  time  ample  encouragement,  as  a  meeting, 
in  patience  to  posBCBS  oar  souIh,  to  hold  on  our 
way  steadily,  and  to  lift  op  the  head  in  hope. 
Although  occaHions  of  discouragement  and  deep 
conflict  have  attended,  and  may  yet  await  the 
fkithful  and  the  honest  hearted,  theae  keeping 
the  daily  watch  unto  prayer,  will  be  preserved 
and  Bu&tained,  abiding  in  Christ,  and  being 
under  his  peculiar  notice :  after  they  have  suf- 
fered awhile,  he  will  stablish,  strengthen,  and 
settle  them  more  and  more ;  and  will  give  them 
to  reap  in  due  season  the  fruit  of  their  often 
hidden  exercises,  both  on  their  own  account, 
and  on  account  of  others.  Thus,  those  that 
hold  the  beginning  of  their  confidence  steadfast 
unto  the  end,  are  made  indeed  parrakers  of 
Christ ;  and  the  remnant  who  escape  the  tempt- 
er's crooked  Leviathan,  again  take  toot  down- 
ward, and  bear  fruit  upward.  Isaiah  xzxvii. 
81. 

Desiring  that  we  may  truly  cease  from  man, 
and  lean  wholly  on  the  Beloved  of  souls,  with 
the  salutation  of  love  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
I  remain  your  friend,  J.  B. 

Second  Month  19th,  1838. 

P.  S. — Should  this  concern  return  upon  me 
with  weight  and  clearness.  Friends  may  believe 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  cast  myself  upon  them 
again. 

To . 

First  or  Second  Month,  1838.— Ah  I  it  is 
little  we  can  do  for  one  another ;  yet  let  ns  be 
willing  to  do  that  little  which  offers.  I  often 
think  how  short  may  be  the  season,  wherein  we 
may  be  permitted,  or  may  have  occasion  for, 
the  comfort,  aid,  and  support,  one  of  another. 
Many  opportunities  for  giving  a  hand  of  help 
or  a  cup  of  cold  water  we  do  not  embrace ;  but 
we  suffer  them  to  go  by  unimproved,  or  fritter 
them  away  in  our  intercourse  one  with  another, 
even  with  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  in  an 
outward  or  inward  sense.  Every  thing  indeed 
proves  what  poor  creatures  we  are,  and  what  a 
low,  mixed,  imperfect  state  the  present  is ; — at 
times  favored  with  a  few  drops  of  comfort,  of 
strength, — a  little  grain  of  faith,  of  hope,  of 
qualification  to  struggle  on,  administered  in  the 
hour  of  need,  and  in  such  a  way  as  utterly  to 
hide  pride,  aud  take  away  all  occasion  of  boast- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  or  repining  on  the  other ! 
— 0  I  if  we  did  enough  cultivate  our  inter- 
course with  heaven  and  heavenly  ones  and 
heavenly  things,  and  avail  of  our  privileges, 
remember  our  heirship  and  calling  I  Why 
need  we  tarry  here, — why  should  we  grovel  be- 
low ?  instead  of  lifting  up  the  soul,  and  resting 
in  the  beloved  1 


Farewell !  onward — onward ; — the  time  is 
short,  my  brother  and  my  sister ; — we  linger 
for  one  another  : — let  us  press  forward  ; — ^and 
in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  wo  faint  not. 

J.  B. 

CTo  iM  oonUnued.) 


?i>t  Frionila'  iDtelligenrer. 
"SEEK  RELIGION  NOW." 

Thinking  the  following  brief  sketch  might 
prove  of  benefit,  if  republished  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer, I  have  copied  it  for  insertion.  It  was 
published  several  years  ago  in  "Friends'  lie- 
view,"  where  it  was  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  an  old  book  and  well  authenticated.  The 
subject  is  one  of  deep  and  solemn  importance 
to  all,  and  the  closing  words  of  the  old  man  to 
his  children  are  truly  affecting.  S.  B.  F. 

"  My  children,"  said  an  old  man,  "  the  words 
of  your  dying  father  will  be  few.  I  wish  them 
to  sink  deep  into  your  hearts."  Then  raising 
himself  a  little  in  bis  bed  with  a  degree  of 
strength  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  com- 
mand for  several  of  the  last  weeks  of  his  sick- 
ness, he  proceeded : 

"  When  young,  I  enjoyed  religions  privileges, 
and  was  the  subject  of  occasional  serious  reflec- 
tion. When  just  entering  my  sixteenth  year, 
religions  impressions  were  made  on  my  mind 
with  unusual  force,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  continually  saying  to  me, '  Seek  religion 
now;'  I  was  unhappy;  my  former  amusements 
lost  their  relish ;  still  I  was  not  willing  wholly 
to  relinguish  tbem  and  obey  the  voice  which 
urged  me  to  seek  religion  immediately.  One 
day,  after  much  reflection,  I  deliberately  pro- 
mised to  Ood  that  as  soon  as  the  season  of 
youthful  amazements  was  past,  I  would  give 
myself  to  religious  pursuits.  My  anxieties  im- 
mediately left  me;  I  returned  to  my  aifiuse- 
ments,  and  the  whole  subject  was  soon  forgot- 
ten. 

"  At  twenty- fivo  the  monitory  voice  returned, 
reminded  me  of  my  promise,  aiid  again  pre>scd 
the  importance  of  eternal  things,  though  1  had 
not  thought  of  my  promise  for  years.  I  ac- 
knowledged its  obligations,  but  an  immediate 
fulfilment  reemed  more  impracticable  than  it 
did  nine  years  before.  I  vowed,  with  increased 
solemnity,  that  when  the  cares  of  a  rising  family 
should  subside,  I  would  oertbinly  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  religion.  Again  I  applied  my-elf  to 
worldly  avocations,  and  boob  buried  all  thoughts 
of  the  admonition  I  had  received.  At  fifty, 
when  you,  my  children,  were  diminishing  in- 
stead of  increasing  my  carei^  this  heavenly 
monitor  returned.  Fulfil  your  promise, — "  Seek 
religion  now,"  was  continually  pressing  upon 
my  mind.  I  knew  that  I  had  made  suoh  a 
promise,  but  felt  dissatisfied  that  its  fulfilment 
should  be  claimed  so  soon.  1  regretted  that  I 
had  not  attended  to  the  subjeol  before,  when  I 
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ooald  have  done  it  with  less  diflSonlty;  bat  such 
were  the  extent  and  pressure  of  my  business 
that  to  do  it  then  seemed  impossible.  The 
subjeot  made  me  unhappy,  and  after  much  de- 
liberation I  soueht  relief  to  my  troubled  feelings 
by  most  solemnly  renewing  my  promise  to  God. 
I  said  when  the  pressure  of  my  business  is  past 
I  will  devote  my  whole  attention  to  a  prepara- 
tion  for  eternity 

"  No  sooner  had  I  fixed  my  mind  on  this 
conrse  than  my  anxieties  left  me — the  strivings 
of  the  Spirit  oeased  in  my  bosom,  and  ceased 
forever.  When  sickness  warned  me  of  ap- 
proaching death  I  sought  to  fix  my  feelings  on 
the  subject,  but  in  vain.  There  was  a  gloom 
and  terror  drawn  around  religion  at  which  my 
soul  shud'lered.  1  felt  that  I  was  forsaken  of 
God,  but  it  did  not  move  me.  I  had  no  love 
to  God,  no  repentance  for  sin,  nor  wish  to  for- 
sake it.  I  felt  nothing  but  the  sullen  gloom  of 
despair;  I  knew  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a  justly 
offended  God,  from  whom  I  expected  no  mercy, 
and  could  ask  none ;  with  these  feelings  I  an: 
about  to  enter  the  eternal  world.  To  you,  my 
children,  I  can  only  say,  profit  by  my  example. 
Quench  not  the  spirit;  seek  religion  now,  if 
yon  would  avoid  a  miserable  eternity ;  put  not 

off  the  concerns  of  your  soul  till ,"     The 

sentence  died  upon  his  lips;  his  strength, 
whioh  had  been  all  summoned  to  make  this  last 
effort,  suddenly  failed ;  he  fell  back  on  his  bed, 
and  with  a  groan  that  seemed  to  speak  the  ter- 
rors of  futurity,  the  immortal  spirit  took  its 
flight  from  that  body  which  it  had  inhabited 
nearly  fourscore  years,  to  receive  according  to 
that  it  had  done. 


It  is  easier  to  make  a  complete  saorifice 
which  will  folly  satisfy  conscience,  than  a  half- 
sacrifice  which  falls  short  of  it. — Select  Memoin 
of  Fort  Roj/al. 

TRVE  HAPPINESS. 

Contrast  the  man  who  lives  parely  ror  pleas- 
ure and  the  man  that  lives  purely  fur  duty,  and 
yon  will  find  that  the  pleasure-seeker  reaps  less 
of  pleisore  than  the  man  that  does  not  seek  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  there  may  be  fewer 
electric  sparks,  there  may  be  fewer  biases, 
there  may  be  fewer  bonfires ;  bat  there  is  an 
even  pleasure,  a  steady  flowing  pleasure,  a  va- 
riety of  pleasure,  and  a  susceptibility  to  pleas- 
are,  which  in  the  end  overmasters  and  over- 
mcasnres  the  pleasures  of  those  that  live  merely 
for  pleasure.  And  so  it  will  be  found  in  retro- 
spect that  meArho  live  merely  to  make  them- 
selves happy  in  this  life  are  more  burdened 
and  less  happy  than  men  that  take  on  the  yoke 
of  duty,  and  by  the  burden  of  duty  find  rest. 

Living  for  enjoyment  first,  and  with  benevo- 
lence incidental  or  alternative,  is  one  way. 
God's  way  is  to  live  under  the  royal  law  of  love 


or  bcthivolence  primarily,  and  to  find  oar  owo 
gratification   incidentally.      The  way   of   the 
world   is   quite   the   reverse   of  God's.     God 
snys,  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
but  every  men  also  on  the  things  of  another." 
The  world  reverses  it,  and  says,  "Let  every 
man  take  care  of  himself,  and  then  all  the 
world  will  be  taken  care  of."     "  Let  every  man 
take  care  of  Number  One,"  is  the  vulgar  ex- 
preflsion,  "  and  eveiybody  will  be  well  oared 
for."     Since  the  world  began  the  experiment 
has  been  going  on,  and  few  have  obeyed  God,  and 
few  have  really  attempted  to  live  with  all  their 
life-forces  concentrated  to  the  good  of  society 
and  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-men.     But 
these  few  have  found  inward  and  oatward  satis- 
faction.    They  have  found  that  joy  and  peace 
which  is  without  expression.     Whereas,  those 
men  that  have  attempted  to  make  themselves 
happy  by  the  law  of  self-seeking  have  invaria- 
bly all  the  way  through  been  witnesses  to  the 
truth   of  God's   law.     "Thoa  shalt  love   the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
ihy  soul,  and  with   all   thy  strength,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is 
the  key-note  of  the  universe.     How  shall  any 
man  fall  from  the  pitch,  and  yet  be  in  harmony 
in  music  ?    And  if  this  be  the  structaral  idea 
of  the  hamaa   mind,  how  shall  a  man   rao 
agoinst  it  and  expect  his  mind  to  work  in  har- 
mony ?     A  machine  will  sooner  run  contrary  to 
its  nature  and  yet  operate  effectually,  than  this 
most   delicate   and   complex  machine  of  the 
mind  will  run  contrary  to  the  creative  idea  and 
still   bring   happiness.      See   how    men   have 
sought  it  in  selfish  ways.     See  how  they  have 
sought  it  in  power  and  influence.     See  how 
they  have  sought  it  in  wealth.     See  how  they 
have  sought  it  in  pampering  their  flesh.     See 
how  they  have  sought  it  in  giving  to  their 
appetites  all  that  the  heart  could  desire.     And 
what  have  been  the  results  ?     Are  the  men  that 
thus  live  for  self  the  happy  men  'i  Show  me  the 
men  whose  faces  are  serene.     They  are  men  of 
faith.     They  are  men  of  piety.     They  are  the 
men  that  live  for  others.     Show  me  the  men 
that  are  forever  seeking  their  own  good.     They 
are    the    corrugated     men.      They    are    the 
men    whose    brows    have  been    plowed,  and 
with    a  redhot  share  at  that.     I  defy  com- 
parison.    Go  where  you  will,  and  while  mea 
are  yet  young,  and  unexpanded,  and  elastic, 
they  may  show  no  signs  of  sorrow :  but  after 
they  aie  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  look  among 
those  that  live  for  this  world  only,  and  tell  me 
whether  wealth,   or  influence,  or  pamperinf; 
makes  men  happy.     Tell  me  whether  they  are 
not  sad,  sorrowful,  restless,  and  complaining ; 
saying  to  the  last,  even  in  the  mntterings  of 
death, "  Who  will  show  me  any  good  ?  while  the 
men  that  walk  as  if  sweet  flowers  and  fragrant 
dews  dropped  upon  them  are  the  men  that  fol- 
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low  Christ,  and  like  bim  give  their  lives  fCf>lhe 
world.  There  is  a  generosity  in  their  joy. 
There  is  an  unfailingness  in  its  snpply.  It 
springs  from  a  source  that  never  went  dry,  and 
never  will.  And  so  long  as  God  is  God,  and 
continues  to  reproduce  creation  upon  this  great 
law  that  force  is  to  go  vith  benevolence,  so 
long  human  society  will  be  a  witness  to  all  that 
self-seeking  leads  to  sorrow  and  that  benevo- 
lence is  the  true  road  to  happiness. — Exchange. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADKLPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  U,  1867. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  in  another  column  of  the  forth- 
coming Ilittory  of  the  Rtligiout  Society  of 
Friends,  by  Samuel  M.  Jannet. 

The  Pbospeot  BBroRE  us. — It  has,  of  late, 
become  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry  in  our 
Beligions  Society  whether  we  are  increasing  in 
numbers,  or  on  the  decline, — whether,  as  a 
church,  we  shall  continue  to  live,  or  are  des- 
tined to  extinction.  The  love  of  life  is  a  con- 
comitant of  health,  and  this  applies  as  truly  to 
bodies  organized  for  associated  action  as  to  the 
individuals  who  compose  them. 

"  'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant ; 
More  life  aad  fuller,  that  we  want ; 
No  heart  in  which  wag  healthful  breath. 
Has  ever,  truly,  longed  for  death." 

To  be  indifferent  about  the  perpetuation  of  a 
society  that  we  believe  was  raised  up  by  Divine 
Providence  for  the  promotion  of  Christ's  king- 
dom— the  reign  of  Peace  and  Love — would  in- 
dicate a  want  of  religious  vitality,  which,  if  it 
become  general,  must  soon  lead  to  decay  and 
extinction. 

In  the  year  1829,  being  two  years  after  the 
Separation,  there  was  a  census  taken  of  the 
members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  number,  in  connec- 
tion with  us,  designated  as  Friends,  was  18,485, 
the  number  of  those  called  Orthodox  Friends 
was  7,344,  and  of  neutrals,  or  undecided,  429, 
making  an  aggregate  of  26,258.  In  this  enu- 
meration the  minors  were  classed  with  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

In  the  year  1863  another  censns  was  taken 
of  those  in  connection  with  us,  belonging  to 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  published  in 
the  extracts  from  its  minutes.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  number  was  14,992,  of  whom 


2091  were  minors.  From  the  same  document 
we  learn  that  there  were  tben  3480  minors, 
sprung  from  parents,  one  of  wbom  was  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society,  which  did  not  give  the  chil- 
dren a  right  of  membership.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  class  was  about  eqcal  in  num- 
ber to  the  diminution  that  had  taken  place  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1829. 

From  these  statistics  we  must  conclude  that 
the  Society  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Mreting  is  diminishing  in  numbers,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  siuilar 
result  is  taking  place  in  all  the  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  we  correspond. 

It  appears  from  a  communication  published 
some  weeks  since  in  Friends'  Review,  that  the 
Yearly  Meetings  called  Orthodox  are  also  di- 
minishing in  numbers  in  all  the  states  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard ;  bat  those  in  the  Western 
states,  except  Ohio,  are  probably  on  the  in- 
crease. 

It  has  been  usual  for  some  of  our  members  to 
account  for  oar  supposed  stationary  condition 
by  remarking  that  we  are  not  a  proselyting 
society.  This  is  very  true,  but  not  very  con- 
soling. The  primitive  Christian  Church  was  a 
proselyting  society,  and  Friends  in  the  days  of 
George  Fox  were  imbued  with  the  same  spirit. 
Their  ministers  travelled  throughout  Europe, 
and  many  of  them  visited  the  West  Indies  and 
the  North  American  Provinces.  In  nearly  all 
Protestant  countries  they  made  proselytes,  and 
established  meetings.  In  Catholic  countries 
their  efforts  were  not  so  successful,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  ground  was  not  prepared  for  the 
seed  they  had  to  sow. 

The  fervent  piety  and  zeal  of  those  sons  of 
the  morning  were  sustained  by  a  living  faith, 
and  tempered  by  Christian  charity.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  extensive  and 
accurate,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children 
they  were  careful  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  tho.«e  precious  records.  This  duty  of 
parents  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  too  much 
neglected,  although  frequently  and  earnestly 
enjoined  by  the  several  Yearly  Meetings. 

If  we  coiUinue  to  rely  upon  birthright  iR«m- 
hership  for  the  continuation  of  the  Society,  we 
must  make  greater  eff'orts  to  instruct  the  youth, 
and  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  principles 
of  our  profession.     There  is  in  associated  ao- 
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tioD  a  gtimulas  tbat  is  natural  and  healthy  in 
its  character,  and  young  persons  brought  to- 
gether to  reoeiTO  instrootioD  from  properly 
qualified  teachers  take  mors  ioterest  in  their 
stadies,  and  learn  more  than  they  do  in  fami- 
lies. 

It  is  enooaraging  to  find  a  growing  concern 
on  this  subject  in  tbe  miads  of  Friends,  which 
has  led  to  the  eatabli&hment  of  First-day  schools 


mit  the  blessing  to  our  successors,  wc  ^hall  be 
held  aooouDtable  for  the  neglect  or  misuse  of 
talents  entrusted  to  onr  care. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  defend  the  prac- 
tice of  imparting  to  our  junior  members  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  for  they 
have  been  highly  prized  and  earueBtly  recom- 
mended by  Friends  from  the  rise  of  the  Society 
to  the  present  day.  They  are  constantly  quoted 


among  our  members  in  many  places,  as  well  as  from  our  galleries, — in  fact;  they  have  become 
the  formation  of  Bible  classes  and  the  holding  '  the  Tehioles  of  religious  thought  throughout 
of  conferences  in  relation  to  our  principles  and  :  the  civilized  world.  Their  study  may  be  made 
testimonies.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  more  interesting  by  illustrations  from  the  geog- 
for  want  of  some  active  service  of  this  kind  we  !  raphy  of  the  countries  to  which  they  relate, 
have,  in  times  past,  lost  some  of  our  members  and  by  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs 
who  might  have  b'icome  as  shining  lights. ,  of  the  people  who  inhabit  those  regions. 
Yonng  men  and  women  of  earnest  piety,  having  Among  Oriental  nations  many  of  the  same  cns- 
the  faculty  of  teaching,  which  is  a  divine  gift,  '  toms  and  modes  of  thought  now  prevail  that 
and  finding  in  our  Society  no  field  for  its  re- '  are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  and  a  knowledge  of 
ligioQS  exercise,  have  been  induced  to  become  them  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
teachers   in    the   Sabbath    schools    of    other   many  passages  otherwise  obscure. 


In  this  interesting  department  of  education 
we  have  felt  the  want  of  suitable  text  books,  or 
manuals  of  instruction.    This  want  is  about  to 


churches,  and  thus,  by  association,  havo  been 
led  away  from  onr  eommanion. 

It  is  possible  some  of  our  readers  may  object 
to  the  systematic  teaching  of  Scriptural  knowl-  ^^  supplied,  at  least  in  some  measure,  by  works 
edge  from  an  apprehension  that  it  may  lead  to  '  written  by  our  own  members  that  will  be  no- 
formalism,  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  reminded  ^^''^  '"  ^'>>B  piper.  Let  us  not  despise  the  use 
that  we  onifht  to  rely  upon  the  great  fundamen- '  "^  means — 
tal  principle  of  our  profession — "  Tbe  noivergal 
and  saving  Light  of  Christ." 


We  reply  tbat  this  precious  gifl  does  not  su- 
persede the  use  of  means  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  supplied  for  onr  use.     All  men  have 
this  gift,  yet   see  how  vast  is    the  difference 
produced    by    education   and   mental  training 
among  mankind.     Compare  the  Hottentot  or 
tbe  Australiao  with  the  enlightened  European 
or  Anglo-American.     How  much  better  are  the 
latter  prepared  for  the  reception  of  spiritual 
knowledge  than  the  former.     In  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  onr  Re- 
ligious Society  has  always  acted  on  the  convic- 
tion  tbat  civilization  and   moral  culture  will 
aid  in  preparing  them  for  the  reception  of  gos- 
pel truth. 

It  ia  a  high  privilege  to  be  educated  in  the 
bosom  of  a  society  imbued  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples. For  this  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude ; 
first,  to  the  Author  of  all  good ;  and,  secondly, 
to  onr  predecessors,  who  laid  the  foundation 
on  which  we  are  building.    If  we  do  not  trana- 


"  H*8  not  God 
Still  wiODgbt  bj  means  sioce   first  he  made  the 
world." 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  the  youth 
who  attend  our  meetings,  whether  members  or 
not,  should,  tn  tome  way,  be  brought  under  the 
religions  care  of  the  Society,  and  receive  suita- 
ble instruction.  If  we  would  have  a  succession 
of  members  we  must  work  and  trust,  for  works 
without  faith  will  avail  nothing,  and  faith  with- 
out works  is  dead. 


Died,  in  R<ihway,  N  J.,  on  tbe  19tb  of  N!n<h  mo., 
1866,  PHBBaT.  Sbotwxll,  widow  of  Peter  Sbotwell, 
and  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Margaret  Vail,  in  the 
88tfa  year  of  ber  age;  an  esteemed  member  of  Rah- 
waj  and  PlainBeld  Monthly  Meeting,  and,  when 
heslth  permitted,  a  regular  attender  thereof. 

,  on  the  27tli  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  at  her 

residence,  Newtown,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  Sdsam,  wife 
of  Moses  Lancaster,  in  ber  80th  year. 

,  on  tbe  26lh  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  Jobs, 

infant  son  of  Abraham  Lower  Thorn,  aged  nine 
months. 

,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  8d   inst.,  Joseph 

GiLLiNGHAii,  in  his  87th  year;  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  3(1  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  of  malignant 

scarlet  fever,  Annib  Amklia,  daughter  of  William  P. 
and  Ellen  0.  Fogg,  in  her  10th  year. 
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Died,  on  Serentb-day,  tbe  2Ttb  of  Fourtb  montb, 
1867,  Mkbchant  Madlbbt,  a  member  of  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting. 

■  «•*  ■ 

The  First  Annnal  Maeting  of  Frirnila'  Publication 
Association  will  be  held  on  Sprood-day  eTening 
next,  (Yearly  Meeting  week,)  Fifth  montb  13tb,  at 
8  o'clocic,  at  Bace  Street  Meetini;-Hou8e.  The  ob- 
ject acd  Bim  of  this  Aasociftlion  will  be  explained. 
Tbe  general  attendance  of  Friends  is  solicited. 

The  Annnal  Conference  on  the  sahject  of  Edaca- 
tion  will  be  held  at  Race  Sireet  Meeling-House  on 
Third-day  evenia;;,  Fifth  month  14tb,  at  8  o'cloclc. 
The  needs  of  our  Religious  Society  in  this  important 
matter  will  be  canvassed,  and  the  progress  made  in 
tbe  organization  of  a  first  class  school  for  onr  chil- 
dren will  be  presented  for  tbe  consideration  of  all 
concerned  Friends. 

Tbe  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for 
tbe  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day  evening,  Fifth  month  15th,  at  8 
o'cloclc,  at  Race  Street  Meeting-House,  norib  end. 
Tbe  annual  report  will  be  read,  and  other  interesting 
business  transacted.  A  general  invitation  is  ex- 
tended. Jacob  M.  Ellis,  \  ,^f  i. 
AmnkCoopbr,  /  ^"^*»- 
'  <■»  ■ 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  called  to  the  following 
publications,  which  will  be  issued  for  Thi  Book  As- 
sociation or  Friends  during  the  early  part  of  Fifth 
month. 

Talks  with  tb»  Crildbrh,  Part  I.,  price  25  ct«. 

Talks  with  the  Children,  Part  11.,  price  50  cts. 

Biblical  History,  familiarized  by  Qdxstiors  and 
AMSWERS.     Price  $1.00. 

Tbe  books  are  designed  for  use  in  families  and 
Schools,  as  assistants  to  teachers  and  others,  and 
tb^y  will,  we  trost,  be  found  to  supply  a  want  long 
Deeded  among  us. 

Orders  for  single  copies  or  by  the  dozen  filled  by 
the  Publisher, 

T.  Eliwood  Zell, 
Nos.  17  and  19  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philada. 
■  •»■  ■ 

CHILDREN. 

GbiUren  are  much  more  so.scepiible  than 
growD-ap  people  to  all  noxious  influeoces;  they 
are  aflTucted  by  the  same  things,  but  much  more 
quickly  and  seriously,  namely  :  by  want  of  fresh 
air,  of  proper  warmth,  want  of  cleanliness  in 
bouse,  clothes,  bedding,  or  body ;  by  startling 
noises,  improper  food,  or  want  of  punctuality ; 
by  dulness  and  by  want  of  light ;  by  too  much 
or  too  little  covering  in  bed  or  when  up;  by 
want  of  tbe  spirit  of  management  generally  in 
those  in  charge  of  them.  One  can,  therefore, 
only  press  the  importance,  as  bfiog  yet  greater 
in  the  case  of  children, — greatest  in  the  case  of 
sick  children, — of  attending  to  these  things. 

That  which,  however,  above  all,  is  known  to 
injure  children  seriously  is  foul  air,  and  the 
most  seriously  at  night.  Keeping  rooms  where 
they  sleep  tight  shut  up  is  destruction  to  them. 
And  if  the  child's  breathing  be  disordered 
by  disease,  a  few  hours  only  of  much  fonl  air 
may  endanger  its  life,  even  where  no  inconve- 
nience is  felt  by  grown-up  perduns  in  the  same 
room. — Florence  Niyhtimjale. 


TBI    INDIAN. 

The  following  article,  suggesting  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tribal  mode  of  government  among 
the  Indians,  is  taken  from  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  :— 

From  tbe  beginning  of  the  English  settle- 
ments on  this  continent  it  has  been  the  preva- 
lent doctrine  among  ns  that  tbe  Indian  tribes 
here  were  destined  only  to  extermination.  The 
"  Pilgrim  Fathers"  of  New  Enfeland,  who  were 
in  tbe  habit  of  requiring  a  theory  to  justify 
their  practice,  are  reported  to  have  adopted 
these  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  first.  That  tbe  world  belongs  to  the 
saints. 

"  Resolved,  second,  That  we  are  the  saints. 

Others  put  the  same  thing  in  the  form  of  an 
assumption  that  the  Pilgrims  were  by  their 
faith  the  children  of  Abraham  the  faithful,  and 
that  the  aborigines,  being  heathen,  were  proba- 
bly the  descendants,  or  at  any  rate  the  proper 
representatives,  of  the  devoted  CsnaaDites,  and 
therefore  condemned  by  heaven  to  utter  exter- 
mination. Other  classes  of  settlers  have  taken 
a. shorter  cut  in  their  reasonings,  while  agree- 
ing to  tbe  practical  conclusion  that  the  Indians 
are  incapable  of  being  civilized,  and  therefore 
inevitably  destined  to  extermination.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  steady  progress  of  events 
from  the  year  1620  too  powerfully  confirms 
this  conclusion. 

We  are  not  now  looking  at  the  moralities  of 
the  subjeot,  or  inquiring  who  is  justly  respon- 
sible for  the  certainty  of  this  assumed  destiny 
of  the  Indians  to  extermination.  Assuming, 
for  the  present,  that  the  result  is  truly  inevita- 
ble, we  look  philosophically  into  the  means  and 
methods  by  which,  so  far  ss  past  experience 
goes,  this  result  is  brought  about.  These  me- 
thods range  themselves  in  two  classes — one  by 
direct  vioK-nce,  the  other  by  the  indirect  methods 
of  depravation  and  decay.  In  surgical  language, 
one  may  be  called  exseotion,  the  other  by  liga- 
ture. 

The  first  method  is  pretty  uniform  in  its  ac- 
tion. The  Indians  are  disratitfied  with  the  in- 
creasing eetlemcuts  of  the  whites,  and  begin 
a  war  in  there  way  to  drive  out  the  invaders; 
and  then  the  whites,  by  their  superiority  in  arms 
and  numbers,  exterminate  tbe  Indians  by  fire 
and  sword.  The  Pcquod  war  in  the  year  1637, 
is  a  type  of  all  that  followed.  Saa^acns,  the 
PequoJ  chief,  having  mustered  the  neighboring 
Indian  tribes,  undertook  to  drive  the  English 
out  of  Connecticut.  The-Gonnectiout  traditions 
say  that  he  was  led  to  rely  on  help  from  the 
Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam.  I3e  that  as  it  may,  he 
began  a  war  after  the  Indian  manner ;  c»p- 
tured  a  sloop  and  tortured  her  hands  to  death  ; 
waylaid  and  shot  some  Icborers  as  they  went 
to  their  fitilds,  and  burnt  some  crops  of  grain. 
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The  colony,  then  oomposed  of  the  thrre  towns 
of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield,  raised 
aa  arm;  of  ninety  men,  nearly  balf  its  able- 
bodied  population,  who  went  by  sloop  to  Nar- 
raganset  bay,  marohed  thence  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Saasacos,  sarroanded  the  fort,  set  it  on 
fire,  shot  every  one  who  attempted  to  escape, 
and  anaihilated  the  power  of  the  tribe. 

King  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  was  on  the  same 
pattern.  So  was  the  war  against  the  Six  Na- 
tions in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  Black 
'  Hawk  war,  in  1832,  was  another  case  of  the 
came  kind.  The  war  proposed  to  be  waged 
this  year  against  the  Indians  of  the  western 
plains  is  designed  to  be  of  the  same  sort — 
"short,  sharp,  and  decisive" — final. 

The  cost  of  this  method  includes  the  antece- 
dent damage  and  the  expense  of  the  final  opera- 
tion. In  King  Philip's  war  Massachusetts  had 
thirteen  towns  destroyed,  while  several  others 
euffered  severely;  six  hundred  buildings  were 
burned,  and  at  least  six  hundred  of  the  colouists 
weie  slain,  and  the  expense  in  money  was  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  leaving  the  colony  crashed 
under  a  load  of  debt  and  paper  money.  The 
war  now  imp«ndiog  promises  to  be  more  costly 
b  money  than  all  which  have  gone  before. 

Of  the  vast  work  of  extirpation  which  has 
taken  place  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  only 
a  small  part  has  been  actually  done  by  this  pro- 
cess of  direct  and  bloody  surgery.  The  great 
bulk  of  it  ha£  been  affected  by  means  more  an- 
alogous to  the  strangulatory  process  of  the  sur- 
geon. Our  fathers  brought  the  Indiana  to  ac- 
knowledge their  superiority  in  arts  and  arms 
and  powers,  so  that  tbey  would  make  treaties 
in  which  it  was  assumed  that  they  were  the 
obliged  party,  in  being  allowed  to  live  on  a 
prt  of  the  tract  of  country  of  which  they  had 
inherited  the  whole.  We  have  been  ojreful  in 
these  treaties  and  in  all  our  traDsactioi-s  with 
them,  to  deal  with  the  tribes,  and  not  with  in- 
dividual me.i. 

In  this  waj  we  have  perpetuated  the  tribal 
state,  as  a  sort;  of  incomplete  nationality,  an  tm- 
perium  in  imperio,  a  quasi  government,  having 
few  rights,  and  many  duties  and  respongibiliticA, 
and  no  powers  or  prerogatives.  It  was  properly 
a  strangulated  government,  permitted  neither 
to  protect  its  subjects  nor  to  execute  its  laws. 
If  an  Indian  killed  a  white  man,  the  white  men 
tried  him  and  punished  him  by  their  laws.  If 
a  while  man  killed  an  Indian,  and  the  Indians 
proceeded  to  punish  him  according  to  their 
laws,  the  whites  proceeded  to  levy  war  against 
the  In.Jiaos.  If  the  Indians  consented  to  refer 
the  matter  to  white  justice,  the  quirks  of  the 
law  loo.  ed  to  them  like  tricks  to  screen  the 
murderer  froon  punishment.  If  an  Indian  kills 
an  Indian,  and  the  Indians  deal  with  him  by 
Indian  law,  the  avenger  of  blood  is  looked  upon 
by   the    whites   as  a   murderer,  whose  crime 


ought  to  be  expiated  with  his  life,  under  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  state, 
whioh  extend  over  its  whole  territory.  Thus 
the  tribal  government  sinks  into  contempt, 
while  the  tribal  condition  remains,  strangu- 
lated,  emasoulatttd,  impotent  for  justice,  a  pre- 
text for  oppression,  a  cover  for  wrong,  a  wall 
by  which  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilization 
are  kept  out,  and  savage  barbarism  and  immor- 
ality are  kept  in. 

The  necessary  result  of  such  on  anomalous  ex- 
istence, in  the  midst  of  a  growing  and  constant- 
ly accumulating  population,  must  necessarily 
be  what  we  see  it  has  been  in  every  case,  de- 
moralization, degradation,  decay,  death — extir- 
pation by  strangulation.  Each  tribal  govern- 
ment has  been  nothing  but  a  drag  upon  the 
progrefis  of  society,  a  centre  of  vice  and  idle- 
ness and  disease  for  the  community  around. 
Not  a  case  can  be  named  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  Indians  has  been  a  help  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  morals,  industry,  public  wealth, 
or  any  other  improvement!  It  has  become  a 
by- word  of  contempt  to  cull  one  lazy  and  filth/, 
dirty  and  drunken,  vicious  and  hateful,  as  au 
Indian.  The'  rarity  of  finding  in  the  tribes  a 
person  of  pure  Indian  blood  tolls  the  story  of 
their  condition.  The  rapidity  of  their  disap- 
pearance testifies  to  the  efficacy  of  this  method 
of  extirpation.  Its  cost  to  the  community  is 
more  difficult  to  exhibit. 

The  different  reservations  occupied  by  the 
remnants  of  ancient  tribes  in  this  state  are  as 
follows  : 

Reservations.  Acres.        Numbers. 

Shinnecock,  L.  I » 6.30  Hi 

St.  Regis,  Franklin  Co 14,000  426 

Tuscarora,  Niagara  Co 6  247  370 

Cattaraagus,  Cbataui|ae  Co....  10,226  1,347 

Allegany,  Cat'arangaa  Go 10,753  825 

TonawHnda,  Genesee  Co 2, QUO  509 

Oaeida,  Oneida  Co 250  155 

Onondaga,  Onondaga  Co 509  474 

The  New  York  Indians  In  1845  numbered 
3,753;  in  1855  they  were  3,1)34;  in  1865 
they  had  increased  to  4,137;  a  gain  of  386,  or  a 
trifle  over  ten  per  cant,  in  twenty  years.  From 
1845  to  1866  the  number  of  schools  increased 
from  14  to  25 ;  of  scholars,  from  462  to  &6ti ;  of 
churches,  from  5  to  14 ;  of  cultivated  acres, 
from  13,851  to  15.398;  stock  in  value,  from 
$93,434  to  S138,997;  implements  in  value, 
from  ^34,973  to  $40,521.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages decreased  from  36  in  1844,  to  17  in 
1854,  and  8  in  1864.  The  value  of  the  lands 
is  $499,448. 

These  results  have  taken  place  in  the  mid^t 
of  institutions  so  favorable  to  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  advancement  of  society,  that 
our  numbers  double  every  thirty  years,  and  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  refinement  is  in  a  still 
more  rapid  ratio.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  case  of  our  white  population  we  deal 
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with  mea  as  individoals,  and  go  to  all  lengths 
to  protect  each  in  hig  rights  as  an  individual. 
In  the  case  of  the  Indians  we  hare  dealt  with 
them  as  tribes,  and  have  allowed  and  compelled 
them  to  remain  under  all  the  disabilities  and 
disadvantages  of  the  tribal  state,  without  reme- 
dy and  without  hope.  Our  oommon  sense  has 
taught  us  to  invite  and  enconrage  every  man 
to  be  a  voter  and  a  land  holder,  as  (he  surest 
means  of  making  bim  a  man.  We  allow  the 
Indiin  man  to  be  neither  a  land  owner  nor  a 
voter,  and  then  wonder  that  he  remains  an  In- 
dian. And  now  that  the  nation  has  all  of  a 
sudden  recognised  tlie  equal  application  of  the 
laws  of  common  sense  to  the  negro,  as  the  only 
means  for  his  protection  and  adrancement,  we 
are  not  aware  that  there  has  been  a  suggestion 
of  giving  the  equal  benefit  of  our  institutions 
to  the  Indian. 

We  suggest,  then,  this  third  and  untried  pro- 
cess  of  dealing  with  the  aborigines,  as  at  once 
more  just  and  humane,  more  productive  and 
less  expen.oive  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
equally  certain  in  its  operation  to  extirpate 
the  Indian  tribes.  Indeed,  we  believe,  if  tried 
in  good  faith  and  with  ordinary  judgment,  it 
will  extirpate  the  tribes  far  more  rapidly,  while 
it  will  give  to  the  individuals  who  are  worthy 
their  ouly  chance  of  preserving  themselves. 

The  approaching  State  Convention  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  set  an 
example  which,  if  once  set,  the  nation  will  be 
perhaps  glad  to  follow,  of  treating  the  Indians 
upon  the  simple  footing  of  their  manhood,  by 
substituting  for  Art.  L,  sec.  16,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, a  provision  to  the  effect  that  "  all  per- 
sons born  in  this  state  are  citizens  thereof,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pass 
laws  by  which  all  lands  held  in  tribal  owner- 
ship shall  be  justly  divided  to  individual  own- 
ers." 

The  tribes  will  thns  be  exterminated  at  a 
blow,  to  appear  no  more  in  our  history.  The 
individuals  will  come  under  the  influence  of 
our  institntions,  to  flourish  or  fade  away  accord- 
ing to  their  merits. 

FRIENDSHIP. 
0  troe  and  noble  friend  ! — too  far  *w*7, 

(Tbou  on  the  prairie,  I  beside  the  sea)— 
The  fpriog,  tbnt  should  be  here,  makes  long  delay. 

And  not  a  flower  is  opf  n  to  the  bee. 
Meanirbile,  from  thee,  the  west  wind  comes  to  say. 

Thy  feet  are  walking  where  the  fiflds  are  fair, 

And  nests  are  in  the  boughs  that  late  were  bare. 
Thou  hast  the  early  season,  I  the  late. 

For  thee,  the  blossoms  of  the  orchard  blow ; 
On  me,  the  sea-gulls  and  the  log-wreaths  wait. 
Thus  nature,  with  the  fickleness  of  fate, 

Deals  out  her  favors  with  unequal  hand. 
Bat  be  her  temper  gentle  or  unkind. 
Her  changes  cannot  change  the  equal  mind. 

Can  leagues  that  lie  between  us  loose  the  band 
By  which,   though   palms  UDcUsp,  yet   hearts  do 
cling  7 


I  ask  myself  if  we  who,  months  ago. 
Through  frosty  days,  and  in  a  (rosea  land. 

Built  up  a  friendship  oa  the  wiuter's  snow, 
Shall  see  it  melt  and  vanish  in  the  spring? 

Fal^e  friendship  was  it,  if  it  perish  so. 
True  friendship  is  ao  ererlasting  thing. 

There  ruas  a  record  that  not  only  saiib. 
He  "  Icved  his  own,"  but  "luved  them  to  the  end." 
So  evermore  a  man  shall  love  bis  friend. 

With  friendship  that  outiireth  life  and  death  I 

TUEODOBB  TiLTOH. 

THE  OLD  AND  N£W. 
BY  JOBS  O.  WHITTIBB. 

Oh  I  sometimes  gleams  upon  our  sight, 

Through  present  wrong,  the  eternal  right  I 

And  step  by  step,  since  time  began, 

We  see  the  steady  gain  of  man. 

That  all  of  good  the  past  has  ba4 

Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad, 

Our  common  daily  life  diriae. 

And  every  land  a  Palestine. 

We  lack  but  open  eye  and  ear 

To  find  the  O'ient's  marvels  here — 

The  still,  small  voice,  in  autumn's  bash. 

Yon  maple  wood  the  burning  bush. 

For  still  the  new  transcends  the  old, 

In  »Igns  and  tokens  manifold ; 

Slaves  rise  up  men ;  the  olive  waves 

With  roots  deep  set  in  battle  graves. 

Through  the  harsh  noises  of  the  day 

A  low,  sweet  prelude  finds  its  way ; 

Through  clouds  of  doubt  aad  creeds  of  fear, 

A  light  is  breaking,  calm  and  clear. 

Henceforth  my  heart  shall  sigh  no  more 

For  oldea  time  and  holier  shore; 

God's  love  and  blessing,  then  and  there, 

Are  now,  and  here,  and  everywhere. 


"  THE  POOR  SHALL  HAVE  A  SHARE  OV  IT." 

Towards  the  close  of  last  century,  a  young 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  yeoman  farmer  in  a 
secluded  vale  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
determined  to  leave  home  and  push  her  way  in 
the  world.  She  had  received  a  Christian  up- 
4>ringing,  and  had  been  taught  to  make  her 
Bibie  her  guide  through  life;  but  somehow 
she  thought  that  justice  was  not  done  her  at 
home,  and  being  of  an  independent  spirit,  she 
re-solved  to  try  what  she  could  do  for  herself. 
Her  first  situation  was  hard  and  humble  enough. 
In  a  farm  house  on  the  hill  that  overlooks  the 
town  of  Halifax,  she  did  in  her  own  person  the 
work  of  kitchen  maid,  house-maid  and  cook, 
besides  milking  half  a  dozen  cowa  morning  and 
evening,  and  spinning  no  end  of  wool,  thirty- 
fix  hanks  to  the  pound — an  achievement,  we  • 
are  told,  in  which  few  could  have  rivalled  her. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  work,  she  had  a  ncstri- 
monial  business  on  hand;  but  hrre,  too,  diffi- 
culty beset  her ;  for  as  John  Crossly  was  ouly 
a  carpet  weaver,  her  father  told  her  that  if  she 
ever  married  bim,  she  should  never  see  his  face 
again. 

Perplexed  between  her  father's  withes,  and 
the  voice  of  an  affection  she  could  not  stifle, 
she  sought  counsel  from  above;  and  turning 
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over  her  Bible  in  Betroh  of  a  guiding  star,  her 
eye  fell  on  the  words  of  the  Pealm :  "  When 
m;  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the 
Lord  will  take  me  np."  Eventually  her  father 
gave  his  ooosent  to  the  marriage.  In  the 
oonrae  of  years  her  husband  advanced  from  one 
position  of  trust  to  another,  till  at  last  he 
reached  the  position  of  master.  He  rented  a 
imtll  wool  mill  from  a  respectable  firm,  with  a 
dwelling  house  attached,  and  proceeded  with 
wife  and  family  to  take  podsession.  It  was  not 
without  emotion  that  the  "  virtuous  woman" 
entered  on  the  responsibilities  of  her  new  po- 
sition. Like  her  model  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Proverbs,  it  had  been  her  wont  to  "  stretch  out 
ber  hand  to  the  poor;"  and  from  the  same 
book  she  had  learned  that  "  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  it  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow." 
80,  rising  while  it  was  yet  night,  she  entered 
the  yard  of  her  new  dwelling  at  four  o'clock 
one  morning,  and  then  and  there  she  made  a 
vow — "  If  the  Lord  does  bless  us  at  this  place, 
the  poor  $haU  have  a  share  of  it !" 

In  aliuding  to  that  vow  of  his  mother's  on 
an  interesting  occasion  many  years  afterwards, 
one  of  her  yonnger  sons,  now  a  Baronet  and 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  West  Biding,  re- 
marked :  "It  is  to  this  vow,  made  with  so 
much  eamoBtnesa,  and  kept  with  such  fidelity, 
that  I  attribute  the  great  success  my  father 
had  in  business.  My  mother  was  always  look- 
ing how  best  she  could  keep  this  vow."  The 
father  lived  and  died  respected,  in  oiroam- 
stancea  comfortable  rather  than  wealthy,  though 
far  exceeding  what  he  had  ventured  to  dream 
of  when  he  began  life  as  an  ordinary  workman. 
The  mjther  lived  to  a  green  old  age  in  the 
"jard"  where  her  vow  was  made,  and  woald 
never  listen  to  any  proposal  of  her  prosperous 
sons  that  she  should  remove  to  a  finer  mansion. 
A  great  oooooorse  of  mourners  followed  her  re- 
mains to  the  grave ;  and  not  her  children  only, 
but  many  mure  who  knew  her,  cherish  her 
memory  with  affectionate  regard. 

On  her  aons  her  vow  was  felt  to  have  some- 
thing like  a  descending  obligation.  They  very 
willingly  served  themselves  heirs  to  it;  and 
among  all  the  instances  of  a  bleasing  from  Ood 
on  thofie  who  devise  liberal  things,  both  tempsk 
ral  and  spiritual,  their  case  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  on  record.  Widely  known 
though  it  be  in  the  district  and  the  denomi- 
nation with  which  they  are  connected,  it  de- 
serves to  be  more  generally  circulated.  Their 
town  id  fall  of  the  monuments  of  their  pros- 
perity, and  of  their  generosity,  too.  Mills  that 
oorer  acres,  and  rise  story  upon  story,  in  solid 
masees,  and  that  give  employment  to  four  or 
five  thooaand  workers,  attest  the  magnitude  of 
their  operations.  The  photograph  preserves 
the  modest  little  mill  in  which  the  foundation 
was  laid   of  tbe  bvsineas,  and  which,  when 


placed  alongside  the  ezixting  mills,  looks  like  a 
hut  beside  a  palace.  One  can  understand  how 
the  old  woman,  accustomed  to  so  much  smaller 
a  scale  of  operations,  should  have  felt  alarm  at 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  business,  and 
warned  her  sons  that  a  crash  migbt  come  some 
d»y.  "  We  are  welt  imtureii,"  was  the  answer 
of  one  of  them ;  "  insured  on  the  principle, 
Honor  the  Lord  with  thj/  suhitance,  and  with  the 
first /ruit$  of  all  thine  increane.  So  shall  thy 
bams  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  pressfs  shall 
burst  with  new  wine." 

Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  one  of  Mrs. 
Orossley's  sons  had  been  travelling  with  his 
family  in  a  very  beautiful  district  of  the  United 
States.     Arrived  one  evening  at  the  close  of 
the  day's  jonrney,  he  went  out  to  take  a  stroll 
by  himself.     The  spot  was  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, and  bathed  at  the  moment  in  the  gorgeons 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  it  filled  his  heart  with 
a  fload  of  emotion.     He  felt  the  presence  and 
the  goodness  of  God;  and  the  thought  arose 
within  him,  "  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord 
for  all  His  benefits  to  me?"     The  question 
suggested  another — "  Lord  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  f  "     The  answer  oame  immediately. 
It  was  this  (we  oopy  bis  own  words) :  '*  It  ia 
trne  thou  canst  not  bring  the  many  thousands 
that  are.  left  in  thy  native  country  to  see  this 
beautiful  scenery,  but  thou  canst  take  this  to 
them.     It  is  possible  to  arrange  art  and  nature 
that  they  shall  be  within   the  walk  of  every 
working  man  in  Halifax;  that  he  shall  go  to 
take  his  stroll  there  after  he  has  done  his  hard 
day's  work,  and  be  able  to  get  home  again 
without  being  tired."     That  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  glorious  thought.     Returning  to  his  hotel, 
he  asked  his  wife  where  those  words  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible:  "The  rich  and  the  poor 
meet  together;  tbe  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them 
all."     He  prayed  that  if  tbe  scheme  were  but 
an  idle  thought  fluttering  across  his  brain,  it 
might  be  gone  in  the  morning ;  but  that  if  it 
were  a  right  and  real  scheme,  he  might  have 
no  doubt  about  it,  and  might  be  able  to  accom- 
plish it.     The  morning  fonnd  the  impression 
confirmed.     After   this,   whatever    difficulties 
arose,  he  never  had  the  least  hesitation  in 
going  forward.     Tbe  scheme  advanced,  till  at 
last,  at  the  cost  of  some  £80,000,  he  presented 
"the  People's  Park"  to  the  town  of  Halifax. 
At  the  inauguration  of  the  Public  Park,  under 
the  anspioes  of  Lord  Shaftsbury,  he  delivered 
an  address  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  the  fants  in  this  little  sketch.    In  the  Park 
the  inhabitants  have  erected  a  statue  to  the 
Donor,  "  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect 
to  one  whose  public  benefactions  and  private 
virtues  deserve  to  be  remembered."    Above  the 
statue  are  inscribed  three  characteristic  texts :" 
"  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man 
another's  wealth." 
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"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  daily  loadeth  ns 
with  benefits." 

"The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together." 

Standing  in  front  of  the  statue,  and  looking 
round,  one  sees  not  a  few  other  moniiments  of 
the  boiuoty  of  the  family,  or  as  they  would  pre- 
fer to  say,  the  bounty  of  God  to  the  family. 
In  front  are  two  spaoious  almshouses,  built  and 
endowed  by  two  of  the  brothers,  providing  a 
quiet  home  and  a  comfortable  maintenance  in 
separate  apartments  to  a  considerable  number 
of  deserving  poor.  To  the  right  a  beautiful 
orphanage  has  just  been  finished,  for  the  re- 
ception and  upbringing  of  orphan  children. 
To  the  left  some  ranges  of  workmen's  dwelling 
houBes  may  be  seen,  the  building  of  which  has 
been  promoted  by  the  gentleman  who  has 
reared  the  orphanage.  This,  we  hope,  is  to  be 
followed  np  by  other  plans  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  the  hands,  throngh  whose  aid  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  family  has  been  realized.  Bene- 
factions to  schools,  chapels,  infirmaries  and 
other  institutions  could  hardly  be  counted. 

And  all  this  has  been  accomplished,  we  un- 
derstand, by  the  application  of  a  principle 
whose  wonderful  power  many  have  hardly  begun 
to  dream  of.  We  mean  ihe  principle  of  tynte- 
matie  beneficence  :  of  regularly  allotting  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  one's  income  to  be  expended  on 
objects  of  religion  and  charity.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  these  gentlemen  might  bave  con- 1 
tented  themselvrs  with  a  few  ordinary  bene- ! 
factions  while  living,  intending  to  leave  large 
sums  for  pious  and  charitable  objects  at  their ! 
death.  In  this  case  they  would  bave  missed 
the  priceless  pleasure  of  seeing  the  good  done 
by  their  gifts;  they  would  have  lost  the  benefit 
of  the  principle  of  ivturance,  under  which  they 
have  acted;  their  benefactions  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  been  much  smaller  in  amount ; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  they  would  have 
been  deprived  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
systematic  training  in  the  feelings,  and  duties, 
and  habits  of  stewardship;  in  the  holy  art  of 
reci^izing  the  Oiver  in  all  His  gills,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  awful  responsibility  of 
those  to  whom  Ood  has  committed  much,  and 
of  whom  He  will  ask  the  more. — Sunday  jifaga- 


PKCUUARITI£S  OF  FORBION  TBAVBL. 

In  England  there  is  no  checking  of  baggage, 
and  unless  you  see  that  your  trunks  are  proper- 
ly maiked  and  put  into  the  baggage  car,  you 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  they  will  go  through ; 
nor  even  then  are  you  sure  of  finding  them 
when  you  arrive  at  your  destination.  In  France 
each  passenger  is  allowed  fifty-siz  pounds,  but 
on  most  of  the  roads  for  every  ten  pounds  ex- 
cess above  that  yon  are  taxed  thirty-five  cents. 
If  you  have  eleven  pounds  excess  you  must  pay 
Beventy  cents.    In  Italy  you  must  pay  for  all 


baggage  except  that  taken  in  the  hand.  It 
costs  about  one-half  a  fare  to  take  a  common- 
sized  trunk  through  Italy — that  is  the  first  cost 
Then  comes  the  secondary  expenses;  every 
porter  expects  a  fee.  A  coachman  does  not  des- 
cend from  his  box  to  lift  your  trunk ;  it  is  not 
his  bnsiness  to  handle  trunks,  hut  a  porter  is 
ready  at  the  station  door  to  take  it  from  tbe 
coach  to  the  car,  for  which  service  he  will  ex- 
pect a  half-franc.  The  man  who  weighs  it  will 
ask  for  a  trifle  ;  the  clerk  who  registers  it  will 
not  give  you  the  baggage-ticket  till  you  have 
placed  a  fee  in  his  hand ;  the  man  who  puts  it 
into  tbe  oar  will  politely  tonch  his  bat  and  isk 
yon  to  remember  him.  Arriving  at  your  next 
stopping-place,  tbe  porter  who  takes  it  from 
the  car  and  carries  it  to  the  coach  will  ask  for  a 
half-franc;  tbe  coachman  will  tell  yon  that 
baggage  is  extra  and  will  ask  for  a  trifle  that 
he  may  drink  your  honor's  health  ;  the  porter 
at  the  hotel  will  make  a  similar  request,  and  so 
on  at  every  halting.place 

But  worse  than  this  leeching  of  the  pocket 
is  the  bother  of  getting  it  registered  at  every 
station.  First,  yon  must  purchase  your  passage 
ticket,  then  yon  make  your  way  to  the  baggage- 
room  to  find  three  or  four  hundred  other  persons, 
pushiog,  crowding,  treading  on  each  other's 
toes — all  shouting  to  the  baggage-men.      It  is 

an    unintelligible  jargon Italian,    German, 

French,  English,  and  Spanish.  There  is  al- 
ways a  crowd  at  the  one  little  pigeon-hole  where 
you  present  your  passage  ticket,  for  that  mast 
be  done  before  you  can  have  your  baggage  re- 
gistered. Tou  are  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  garlic  and  other  nameless  and  indescribable 
unsavory  smells  which  arise  from  the  unwashed 
of  Europe. 

In  many  of  the  stations  there  is  no  order  or 
method,  and  each  passenger  does  what  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  the  strongest  and  moat 
adroit  is  the  most  socoessfnl.  Your  baggage 
must  bo  registered  ten  minutes  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  train,  and  not  unfreqnently  pas- 
sengers have  the  mortification  and  vexation  of 
seeing  a  train  depart,  leaving  themselves  and 
baggage  behind. 

Those  who  intend  making  a  rapid  tour  need 
but  little  baggage.  A  gentleman  will  need 
only  a  small  carpet-sack.  A  merchant  going 
from  Boston  to  Chicago,  and  other  western 
cities,  on  business,  who  intends  to  be  gone  six 
or  eight  weeks  even,  does  not  trouble  himself 
with  a  trunk — but  such  a  trip  is  quite  as  ex- 
tended as  that  taken  by  most  European  travel- 
ers. Distances  are  rhort  here,  when  compared 
with  those  in  America.  Thin  clothing  will  not 
be  wanted.  One  good  bnsiness  suit  will  suffice 
for  all  places,  and  should  any  one  need  new 
clothing  it  may  be  obteintid  ready  made  in  all 
the  cities  and  large  towns  of  Europe. 

A  lady  needs  a  travelling-dress  of  some  stoat, 
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serviceable  material — Hnsey  or  winsey,  proof 
agninst  mud  and  water — also,  one  black  alpaoca, 
or  silk,  and,  perhaps,  one  other  dress.  Under- 
clothing of  every  desciption  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained, ready  made  or  to  order,  at  cheaper  rates 
than  in  America,  and  it  is  muob  better  to  pur- 
chase an  article  when  it  is  needed,  than  to  pay 
the  high  transportation  that  is  charged  by 
railway  companies.  For  oatward  wear,  a  cloth 
or  black  silk  sack,  a  breakfast  shawl,  a  blanket 
shawl,  stont,  thick  soled  walking  shoes,  will  give 
''  ao  ontfit  saffioient  for  a  journey  through  Eu- 
rope. 

Unless  persons  tarry  long  in  one  place  they 
do  not  get  into  "  society,"  and  extra  dresses 
for  the  drawing-room  are  not  needed.  One 
small  trunk  will  snffiM  for  a  genllooian  and 
lady  making  the  toar  of  Europe,  and  if  Switser- 
iaod  only  is  to  be  visited,  two  carpet-bags  will 
contain  all  that  will  be  needed.  Most  persons 
who  bring  large  trunks  from  America,  leave 
them  in  Paris,  and  travel  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible amount  of  luggage. 

Money. — There  are  several  ways  of  obtain- 
ing funds.  The  most  commonly  adopted  is  the 
deposit  of  securities  with  a  Boston  or  New  York 
banking  house  who  give  letters  of  credit  on 
London  and  Paris;  or,  instead  of  this,  one  may 
bring  United  States  5  20  bonds,  which  are 
readily  purchased,  at  their  market  value,  in 
London,  Paris,  and  nearly  all  the  large  Euro- 
pean towns.  They  are  not  quite  so  readily  dis- 
posed of  in  Italy  as  in  other  sections,  but  many 
travellers  take  them  instead  of  circular  notes 
Bank  of  England  notes  are  very  convenient  in 
Paris.  French  gold — ten  and  twenty  franc 
pieces — is  current  everywhere  on  the  continent 
— more  so  than  English  sovereigns.  Some  bank- 
ers issue  what  are  called  circular  notes,  which 
can  be  osed  as  bills  of  exchange,  and  which 
not  nnfreqaently  command  a  premium.  Most 
travellers  prefer  general  letters  of  credit^  avail- 
able everywhere. 

A  person  entering  France  will  find  a  new 
bnt  convenient  system  of  coinage — immeasura- 
bly superior  to  that  of  England.  The  coin  con- 
sists of  centimes  and  francs.  One  hundred 
centimes  make  twenty  sous,  or  one  frano,  equi- 
volent  to  twenty  cents  United  States  coin ;  five 
centimes  make  one  cent  American  money. 
The  gold  coin  in  general  nie  are  five,  ten,  and 
twenty  frano  pieces.  Of  silver  coins,  there  are 
one-frano,  half  franc,  (ten  cents,)  one-fourth 
franc,  (five  cents.)  Travellers  will  find  it  ad- 
vantageous to  have  a  good  snpply  of  small  coins, 
for  cabmen  and  porters.  Those  who  intend  to 
land  in  England  will  do  well  to  take  a  few 
sovereigns  from  America,  to  be  used  before 
reaching  London.  Those  landing  in  France 
will  find  a  few  francs  desirable,  fur  railway  fare 
and  general  expenses.  Other  than  this,  they 
can  rely  upon  their  general  letters  of  credit. 


Hoteh. — In  a  European  hotel  you  may  engage 
a  room  costing  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars 
per  day,  and  eat  what  you  please,  in  the  house 
or  out  of  it.  But  your  bill,  when  presented,  will 
have  numerous  items — twenty-five  or  fifty  cents 
a  day  for  Bcrvice—also  items  for  fire,  lights, 
boots,  etc.  In  France,  and  on  the  continent, 
this  minute  division  of  the  account  is  carried 
to  the  end,  and  the  aggregate,  to  a  traveller 
who  has  not  learned  the  ways  of  continental  ho- 
tel-keepers, is  sometimes  quite  startling. 

The  hotels  of  England  do  not  compare  with 
those  of  the  United  States  for  convenience  or 
comfort.  Very  few  of  them  have  hot  water  in 
the  chambers.  If  you  wish  for  a  bath,  you 
may  take  it  in  your  own  room  in  a  great,  shal- 
low, tin-pan.  A  person  can  be  pretty  comfort- 
able in  an  English  hotel,  bnt  at  an  expense 
quite  as  great  as  in  Boston. 

A  person  stopping  long  in  London  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  take  furnished  apartments, 
purchase  hiaown  provisions,  and  employ  his  land- 
lady to  cook.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trades- 
men of  London  live  after  that  manner  and  are 
called  lodgers,  and  it  is  proposed  by  the  Liberals 
that  they  shall  not  be  left  out  of  the  forthcoming 
reform  bill. 

In  Paris,  and  all  over  Europe,  this  is  a  com- 
mon mo'ie  of  life,  and  a  party  stopping  a  month 
in  a  city  will  find  it  much  cheaper  than  boarding 
at  a  hotel. 

In  Europe  very  few  people  travel  in  first  class 
oars.  Men  and  women  high  in  society,  who 
care  to  be  economical,  take  the  second-class  cars 
of  England.  The  second-class  here  are  about 
three  and  a  half  cents  per  mile.  The  first-class 
is  one-third  dearer.  Hotel  bills  will  be  high  or 
low,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individnal. 
Three  dollars  per  day  in  gold,  while  travelling, 
is  sufficient  to  give  all  necessary  comforts.  In 
addition,  there  are  the  small  fees  to  those  who 
show  yon  the  grand  sights,  those  who  have  the 
keys  of  the  church  doors,  and  the  attendants  at 
muiieunvi.  A  thousand  dollars  in  gold  will  enable 
a  person  to  see  a  great  deal  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  not  only  the  great  exhibition,  but  to 
take  a  journey  through  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.  Rapid  travelling  is  more  expen- 
sive than  that  taken  leisurely. —  fKeafera  cAris- 
tian  Advocate, 


"  Thou  art  my  portion,  0  Lord !"  Behold 
here  the  test  of  rectitude,  of  happiness,  of  a 
Christian. 


XBRATA. 

In  "  Friends  amongst  the  Freedmen,  No.  tu.,"  page 
139  of  laat  week's  lalelligeucer,  tenih  line  from  the 
iuttom  of  snid  anicle,  for  "  personal  Intimacy"  read 
"  personal  inlermewt  with  the  Freedmen,"  Ac. 
And  on  page  138,  in  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom, 
"  referring  the  gnesta,"  &c.,  should  road  "  referring 
the  ^utrittt  to  some  of  m;  pupiU,"  &c. 
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>br  rrtaidi'  InteUlgUMar. 
RXynW  OF  THE  WEATHEB., 
rODRTB    MONTB. 

1866. 


M. 


Rain  daring  some  portion  of 
tb«  24  hours, 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day, 

Snow,  including  Tery  sligbi 
falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms,.. 

Clear, as  ordinarily  accepted 


TIMPIBATVBI,  KXIN,  DIXTBB, 
AC. 

Mean    temperature  of  4tb 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  daring  month 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

Rain  daring  the  month, 

Deaths  daring  the  month 
beiag  for  4  cnrrent  weeks 
for  each  year 


9  days, 
a    « 

1     " 

10    " 

8    " 


1867. 


30    " 


1866. 


56.00    deg. 
81.50     " 
37.60     " 
2.93  in. 


1034 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  4th 

month  for  the  past  «evcn(y-et;A(  years 

Highest  me«n  of  do.  daring  that  entirr 

period,  1865 


6  days, 
2    <• 

1    « 

6     " 

16     « 


30     " 


1867. 


54.12  deg. 
80.00    " 
38.00     " 
1.81  in. 


1088 


51.25  deg. 
5650     « 


Lowest    do.         do.      do. "  1794,  1798  44.00 


OOMPABISOH  or   RAtH. 
1866. 

First  month - 3.14  inch 

Second  month 6.61 

Third  month 2.15 

Fourth  month 2.93 


1867. 
1.70  inch. 
2.89     " 
6.46     " 
1.81     " 


Totals 14  83"        11.86" 

Althoagh  the  temperature  exceeded  the  average 
by  nearly  Ihret  degrees,  the  month  just  closed  re- 
ceired  but  little  credit  for  being  a  pleasitnt  one.  On 
the  24th  we  recorded  here  a/eaflaket  o/tnote,  but  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  a  considerable  quantiry 
fell.  At  Bedford,  Pennsjlvnnia,  they  had  fonr  Inches 
while  more  or  less  of  it  visited  nearly  every  point 
•long  the  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Tbe 
deatht  appear  to  have  been  54  greater  than  last  year, 
and  the  rnin  one  inch  and  an  eiehth  lets. 

fhaadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  2d,  1867.  J.  M.  E. 


ITEMS. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  at  tbe  Paris  Exposition 
has  been  counted  and  found  to  be  42,247,  of  whom, 
abont  one-f(>nrtb  are  French ;  3069  English,  and  less 
than  one  thousand  Americans.  Tbe  Commisaioners 
baring  charge  of  the  Exhibition  have  insured  the 
building  for  (1,500.000  in  Paris  companies.  As  the 
Exhibition  itself  was  at  last  accounts  getting  into 
aomnthing  like  order,  there  is  a  better  feeling  in 
Piiris  about  it ;  but  still  the  number  of  visitors  is 
iiOt  near  what  was  anticipated,  high  prices  have  de- 
terred thousands  from  visititing  Paris. 

Spain  continues  in  an  unfortunate  condition  being 
cootinnally  an  the  brink  of  a  popular  revolution. 
Letters  from  Spain  state  that  tbe  present  Spanish 
government  feels  that  its  leise  of  power  is  near  an 
end.  The  Queen  is  said  to  have  begun  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  her  landed  ea'ates,  and  has  besides 
srnt  tbe  greater  part  of  her  jewels  and  perional  ml- 
vables  into  France  and  England. 


The  recent  improvements  in  the  transmission  of 
news,  by  the  completion  of  the  cable,  has  placed 
Cbina  within  one  month  of  London.  News  is  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph  from  London  to  San  Frsneiico, 
and  thence  by  steamer  to  Hong  Kong.  ChiDs  now 
can  receive  advices  in  a  month  from  all  portions  of 
the  civilised  globe. 

TBI  Atlahtio  Cablr. — Large  as  its  receipts  hsrs 
been,  however,  it  is  said  that  tbe  company  eslimttci 
that  it  has  already  Inst  fully  $150,000  from  the  mis- 
erable condition  of  the  lines  across  Newfonndland, 
which,  by  constantly  getting  out  of  order,  have 
caused  tbe  public  most  vexatious  delays.  The  Cable 
Company,  to  remedy  this,  are  manufacturing  another 
submarine  cable,  to  connect  the  end  of  tbe  ocesoie 
cable  at  Heart's  Content  with  the  Provincial  and 
American  lines  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  and  Port 
Hood.  This  will  be  done  by  running  a  land  line 
about  63  miles  down  the  coast  from  Heart's  Contest 
to  PUcentia,  along  a  good  road,  with  every  facility 
forcoostmctioo  and  repair,  and  thence  bysubmarins 
cable  to  Sydney,  teaching  at  the  Uland  of  Si.  Pitne, 
a  small  FrencB  fishing  station,  to  which,  in  ail  proba- 
bility, a  French  trans-oceanic  line  will  hereafter  ran. 
From  Sydney  to  Port  Hood  the  Provincial  lines  will 
connect,  and  thence  tbe  Western  Union  Company 
will  bring  it  to  New  York.  Tbns  will  be  avoided 
the  dreary  wastes  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  whole 
telegraphic  line,  which  has  now  become  a  daily  ne- 
cessity to  the  commerce  of  England  and  America, 
will  be  thoroughly  protected. — Ledger. 

Two  things  are  noticeable  in  tbe  third  semi-annnsl 
report  on  schools  for  freedmen  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Al- 
vord,  general  superintendent  under  the  Bnrean— 
tha  quite  exceptional  menticn  of  disturbances  occe 
so  commoa  in  almost  every  school  district,  and  the 
increased  participation  of  the  freedmen  in  the  sup- 
port of  their  schools.  Tbe  report  extends  only  to 
janaary  1,  and  proves  that  a  marked  change  had 
already  been  wtonght  in  the  conduct  of  tbe  Southern 
people  towards  the  teachers,  ar^d  their  work  before 
the  reconstruction  bills  had  been  passed  and  a  mili- 
tary police  appointed  to  preserve  order.  Since  then, 
and  since  the  intelligence  and  political  power  seemed 
both  abont  to  lodge  in  the  handi  of  the  blacks,  what 
school-house  has  been  horned  or  teacher  mal- 
treated 7  We  have  heard  of  none.  Tbe  freedmen, 
at  least,  are  not  afraid  to  invest  their  savings  in  ibis 
lately  precarious  property.  "  There  are,"  says  Mr. 
Alvord,  "  623  schools  sustained  wholly,  or  in  part, 
by  the  fk^edmen,  and  286  of  the  buildings  in  which 
these  schools  are  taught  am  owned  by  tbrmseWes." 
Another  interesting  fact:  "15,246  colored  popill 
pay  tuition,  tbe  amount  of  which  per  month  is  SIl.- 
377.03  "  (about  tbe  cost  per  capita  in  Massacbusctt^) ; 
"and  these  self-sopporting  pupils  are  mainly  frcm 
the  recently  emancipited  population.  Only  2,302  of 
all  the  above  (7^,998)  pnpils,  as  reported,  w«re  free 
before  the  war.'" — Nadon. 

Gen.  Sheridan,  under  the  military  bill,  ha*  ap- 
pointed a  colored  man  one  of  the  registrators  of 
voters  in  New  Orleans.  The  colored  appointee  is 
said  to  have  pasted  the  meridian  of  life  and  to  be  a 
man  of  excellent  character.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  a  commission  broker  in  New  U.leans — having 
been  a  freedman  before  the  war. 

In  Delaware  a  Freedmen's  Educational  Society  has 
been  farmed,  and  six  schools  were  expected  to  be 
started  last  month.  O.ie  of  the  schools  was  to  be  in 
Wi'mington  and  another  ai  Odessa  or  Middletown. 
Of  tbe  location  of  the  other  t'  achers  we  have  not 
been  informed. 

An  Association  for  tbe  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Anim  Is  was  org-tnised  in  Philadelphia  on  tbe  6th 
inst. 
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BT  I.  M.  JABBIY. 
Contlnned  fh>m  pagaltf. 

In  seTonl  of  Robertaoa's  diseonraes,  he  for- 
etbij  states  the  great  and  leading  purpose  of  tho 
Bfeasiah's  missioo,  whioh  was  "to  bear  wit- 
Dflos  to  the  truth,"  in  aooordanoe  with  his  own 
memofable  deolaration.  "To  this  end  was 
I  bom,  aod  for  thb  oanse  eame  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth. 
Cirery  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
▼uioe."  John  zviii.  87.  This  text  is  illus- 
trated in  a  sermon  entitled  "  The  kingdom  of 
Truth." 

In  pieaenting  seleotions,  whioh  I  deem  in- 
atmetive,  from  the  disoonrses  of  Robertson,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinetly  understood  that  I  do  not 
oonour  in  all  the  doctrines  contained  in  his 
published  works.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
any  one  educated  as  he  was,  should  be  imbued 
with  the  doctrine  of  Friends,  and  it  is  onl^  re- 
markable that  on  many  points  of  practical  im- 
pertsnee  he  should  hdld  views  so  nearly  in  accord- 
Mice  with  ours. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  text  above  cited,  the 
ueaniog  be  attaches  to  the  word  Truth,  ia  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  although  many  of  the  re- 
marks and  illustrations  that  follow  are  deeply 
interesting.  "  Truth/'  he  says,  "  is  used  here 
In  a  sense  equiralent  to  reality, " — for  "  truth," 
substitotes  treaiity,  and  it  will  beoome  more  in- 
telligible.   For' "  the  truth"  ia  an  ambignoas 


expression,  limited  in  its  application,  meaning 
often  nothing  more  than  a  theological  creed,  or 
a  few  dogmas  of  a  creed,  which  this  or  that 
party  have  agreed  to  call  "the  trnth."  It 
would  indeed  fritter  down  the  majesty  of  the 
Redeemer's  life,  to  say  that  he  was  a  witness 
for  the  truth  of  any  number  of  theological  dog< 
mas.  Himself,  His  life,  was  a  witness  to 
Truth  in  the  sense  of  reality.  The  realities 
of  life — the  realities  of  the  universe — to  these 
his  every  act  and  word  bore  testimony." 

This  view  of  the  subject,  though  it  embraoes 
a  truih,  does  not  reach  the  depth  of  meaning 
attached  to  the  wold  in  the  writings  of  oar 
early  Friends,  when  they  speak  of  persons 
being  "  convinced  of  the  Truth,"  or  ooming 
under  the  power  of  "  the  blessed  Truth." 

The  Truth,  to  which  Jesus  came  to  bear  wit- 
ness, was  that  Eternal  Word,  or  Divine  princi- 
ple in  man,  whioh  comes  from  Qod  and  loads 
to  Him.  It  was  in  this  sense  he  used  the  term 
when,  in  prayer  for  his  disciples,  he  said, 
"  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  thy  word  is 
trnth."  And  moreover,  he  said,  "  I  am  the 
way,  and  the  ^truth,  and  the  life."  Ha  eame 
to  manifest  the  Truth,— the  Eternal  Word 
whioh  dwelt  in  him  in  fulness.  "  Of  his  ful- 
ness have  all  we  received" — and  "  unto  every 
one  of  as  is  given  grace  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  the  gift  of  Christ" 

It  is  observed  by  Robertson,  concerning  the  ' 
Messiah,  "  When  it  is  said,  that  He  was  a  wit- 
neiB  to  the  Trath^  it  ii  implied  that  His  Vor/ ' 
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being  here,  manifested  to  the  world  Divine 
realities.  Human  nature  is  but  meant  to  be  a 
witness  to  the  Divine;  the  true  hnmani'y  is 
a  manifestation,  or  reflection  of  God.  And  that 
is  Divine  humanity  in  which  the  homanity  is 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  Divine.  ''  We 
behold,"  sa^s  the  apostle,  "  in  Christ  as  in  a 
glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  And  to  bormw 
and  carry  on  the  metaphor,  the  diflFeronoe  be- 
tween Christ  and  other  men  is  this :  "  thov  are 
imperfect  refleclioos,  He  a  perfect  one  of  Ood." 
.  ..."  In  one  alone  has  the  Divine  been  so 
blended  with  the  human,  tha^  as  the  ocean 
mirrors  every  star,  and  ^very  tint  of  blue  upon 


you."  Prove  that— by  force,  by  authority,  by 
argument— you  cannot.  It  suffices  that  a  man 
reply,  "  It  is  not  so  to  me :  it  is  more  blessed  to 
receive  than  it  is  to  give."  You  have  no  reply  : 
if  he  be  not  of  the  truth,  you  cannot  make  him 
hear  Christ's  voice.  The  truth  of  Christ  is 
truo  to  the  unsdSsh — a  falsehood  to  the  selfi-sh. 
They  that  are  of  the  truth,  like  Him,  hear  Uis 
voice :  and  if  yon  ask  the  Christian's  proof  of 
the  truth  of  such  things,  he  has  no  oilier  than 
this, — It  is  true  to  me,  as  any  other  intuitive 
tiuth  is  true;  equals  are  equal,  because  my 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  they  seem  so  per- 
force.    Purity  is  good,  because  my  heart  is  so 


the  sky,  .so  was  the  earthly  life  of  Christ  the  ;  made  that  it  feels  it  to  bo  good, 
life  of  God  on  earth."  I      Brother  men,  the  truer  you  are,  the  humbler, 

"  Now  observe  that  the  perfection  of  human-  ''the  nobler,  the  more  will  yon  feel  Christ  to  be 
ity  consists  in  faithful  imitation  of,  or  witn<83  I  }Our  King.  You  may  be  very  little  able  to 
borne  to,  the  mind  and  life  of  God."  Whoever  prove  the  King's  Divine  genealogy,  or  to  appre- 
has  studied  and  understood  the  life  of  Christ, '  ciate  those  claims  to  your  allegianoe  which 
will  have  remarked,  not  without  surprise,  that   arise  out  of  His  Eternal  generation ;  but  He 


the  whole  principle  of  His  existence  was  the 
habit  of  unceasing  imitation.  Listen  to  a  few 
instances  of  this : 


will  be  your  Sovereign  and  your  Lord  by  that 
affinity  of  character  which  oompels  you  to  ae- 
knowledge   His  word*  and  life  to  be  Divine. 


<'  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himfelf,  but    "  He  that  receiveth  his  testimony,  hath  set  to 
that  which  he  seeth  the  Father  do."  "The  words    his  seal  that  God  is  true." 


which  I  speak,  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the 
Father  which  is  with  me.  He  doeth  the 
works."  Do  we  remember  the  strange  and 
startling  principle  on  which  He  defends  his  in- 
fraction of  the  literal  legal  Sabbath'/  "My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

the  Father  works  all  the  Sabbath  day.     ^ 

man.  His  Son." 

This  WIS  the  Saviour's  title  to  be  a  King ;  { 
and  His  Kingdom  formed  itself  upon  this  law  : 
"Every  one  that  is  of  the  Truth  heareth  my 
voice ;"  that  Eternal  Law  which  makes  Truth 
assimilate  all  that  is  congenial  to  itself.  Truth 
is  like  life  :  whatever  lives  absorbs  into  itself 
all  that  is  congenial.  The  leaf  that  trembles  in 
the  wind  assimilates  the  light  of  heaven  to 
make  its  color  and  the  sap  of  the  parent  stem — 
innumerable  influences  from  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  air,  to  make  up  its  beaatiful  being. 

So  grew  the  Church  of  Christ ;  round  Him 
at  a  centre,  attracted  by  the  truth,  all  that  had 
in  it  harmony  with  His  Divine  life  and  words 
grew  to  Him  (by  gradual  accretions) ;  clang  to 
Him  as  the  iron  to  the  magnet.  All  that  were 
of  His  Spirit  believed ;  all  that  had  in  them 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  were  attracted  to  His 
Gross.  "  I,  i/l  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me." 

He  tanght  not  by  elaborate  trains  of  argu- 
ment, like  a  scribe  or  philosopher.  He  uttered 
His  truths  rather  as  detached  intuitions,  recog- 
nised by  intuition,  to  be  judged  only  by  being 
felt.  For  instance — "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart :  for  they  shall  see  God." — "  It  is  more 
blesaed  to  give  than  to  receive."  "Blessed  are 
ye  when  men  shall  revile  yon,  and  peneoate 


He  is  qualified  to  be  the  subject  of  the  king 
who  doe»  the  truth.  Christianity  joins  two 
things  inseparably  together — acting  truly,  and 
perceiving  truly.  Every  day  the  eternal  nature 
of  that  principle  becomes  more  certain.  If  any 
God  '  man  will  do  His  will,  be  shall  know  of  the  doe- 
So  may  '  trine  whether  it  be  of  God. 

It  Is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling  from 
acting;  to  have  learnt  to  feel  rightly  withont 
acting  rightly.  It  is  a  danger  to  which,  in  a 
refined  and  polished  age,  we  are  peculiarly  ez- 
poeed.  The  romance,  the  poem,  and  the  ser- 
mon, teach  us  how  to  feel.  Oar  feelings  are 
delicately  correct.  But  the  danger  is  this :  feel- 
ing is  given  to  lead  to  action ;  if  feeling  be  saf- 
fered  to  awake  without  passing  into  duty,  the 
character  beoomes  untrue.  When  the  cmer- 
geney  for  real  action  oomes,  the  feeling  is,  as 
nsaal,  produced :  but,  aooastomed  as  it  is  to 
rise  in  fictitious  oironmstances  without  aotioo, 
neither  will  it  lead  on  to  action  in  the  real 
ones.  "  We  pity  wretchedness,  and  shun  the 
wretched."  We  utter  sentiments  jast,  honor- 
able, refined,  lofty, — but,  somehow,  when  a 
truth  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  duty,  we 
are  unable  to  perform  it. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  theological  and  scien- 
tific controveisy.  Theologians  are  proverbially 
vituperative  :  became  it  is  a  question  of  veracity 
— the  truth  of  their  views,  their  moral  percep- 
tions, their  intellectual  acumen.  There  exists 
no  test  but  argument  onjhich  they  can  fall 
back.  If  argument  fails,  all  fails.  But  the 
man  of  science  stands  calmly  on  the  facts  of 
the  universe-    He  ia  based  npon  realitj.     All 
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the  opposition  and  coatroverBj  ia  tLe  world  can- 
not alter  facts,  nor  prevent  the  facts  being  mani- 
fest at  last.  He  can  be  oalm,  because  he  is  a 
witness  for  tbe  Truth. 

In  the  same  way,  but  in  a  sense  far  deeper 
tad  more  sacred,  the  Son  of  Man  stood  calm, 
rooted  in  the  Truth.  There  was  none  of  the 
egotism  of  e«lf-<)oo8cioas  veracity  ia  t;hose  pla- 
cid, oofiGJent,  dignified  leplies.  This  was  net 
tie  feeling, — '<  I  bold  the  truth," — hue  "  1  am 
a  witness  to  the  truth."  They  might  spit  upon 
t  Him — kill  Elim — oruoify  Him— give  his  ashes 
to  the  winds : — they  could  not  alter  the  Truth 
by  which  He  stood.  Was  not  that  his  own 
feeling  ?  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  my  worda  shall  not  pass  away." 

(To  be  coatlnaed.) 

If  we  have  no  communion  with  God  here, 
rarely  we  caa  expect  none  hereafter.  A  faith 
thit,  docs  not  place  our  conversation  in  heaven, 
—that  dues  not  warm  the  heart  and  purify  it 
also, — that  does  not,  in  short,  govern  our 
thoughts,  words  and  deeds, — is  no  faith;  nor 
will  it  obtain  for  us  any  spiritual  blessing  here 
or  hereafter. —  Ooicper. 

8XLECT10N8     VBOM    TUG    WBITINOS    OV    JOHN 

BAROf/AT. 

(OineIud«(I  lh»i  pap  ISO.) 

To  J.  Jaffeay,  Scotland,  • 

1st  of  Fourth  Uoalb,  1838. 
I  Dear  Friend, — Thy  lett«r  of  tbe  iSth  seems, 
ia  oonjuDotion  with  my  own  feelings  ia  reading 
it,  to  encourage  me  to  salute  thee  in  Christian 
freedom.  It  was  aniiiatiog  in  this  wilderness 
to  read  such  lines  from  one  nnknown,  trusting 
that  we  have  bat  one  objeot  in  view,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  be  found  running  tbe  same  race ; 
though  oecnpying  possibly  very  difiPerent  posts, 
aocordtog  to  what  has  seemed  to  be  committed 
to  eaob,  respecting  the  things  of  the  blessed 
gospel,  and  spiritual  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Ah  I  my  dear  friend,  thou  kaowest 
not  what  a  poor  thing  thy  correspondent  is  every 
way, — enfeebled  in  powers  and  constitution, 
though  font  forty  years  old, — a  cripple  on 
crutches  these  three  or  four  years,  by  a  disease 
of  the  kneejoint,  and  still  longer  disabled  by 
the  same  disorder,  at  times  threatening  ampu- 
tation, and  always  bearing  about  a  most  delicate 
shattered  frame  in  other  respects.  0  !  may  I 
not  say  in  every  sense,  "  By  Thee  have  I  been 
opholden  from  my  birth." — "  My  times  are  in 
Thy  band  I"— therefore  while  I  live  will  I 
praise  tbe  Lord,  and  by  his  help  keep  my  heart 
and  order  my  conversation ;  and  all  my  bones 
shall  say,  who  is  like  unto  thee,  who  hast  abun- 
dantly, and  art  yet  restoring,  renewing,  and  re- 
deeming my  life;  my  best  life,  from  destruc- 
tion. 

Ah  1  if  we  do  but  bold  fast  the  beginning  of 
our  coDideaoe  steadfast  unto  the  end,  deaving 


to  tbe  Lord,  who  first  loved,  and  quickened, 
and  bad  meroy  upon  us ;  He  will  never  leave 
nor  forsake  us;  but  will  perfect  all  that  which 
oonoerns  us :  and  be  will  enable  us  to  bold  out 
to  the  end,  in  faith,  patience,  and  well-doing. 
I  have  had  for  a  long  season  a  strong  persua- 
sion, that  our  dear  Lord  has  a  precious  people  iu 
your  country ;  and  though  many  may  be  tbe 
impediments  and  snares  and  discouragements, 
how  do  I  long  that  there,  and  in  every  plaoe, 
•■  a  pure  offering"  may  be  rendered,  with  as  lit- 
tle of  croaturely  policy  or  worldly  wisdom  inter- 
mixed  as  may  be. 

Bat  as  to  the  chief  ocoasioa  of  thy  letter,  I 
am  able  to  give  thee  soarcely  any  information 
as  to  the  Jaffray  family,  beyond  what  my  book 
with  its  notes  sets  forth.  I  have  from  circum- 
stances, and  perhaps  by  Prpvidential  ordering, 
got  into  a  channel  which  I  often  indulge  in,  to 
search  out  primitive  seal,— primitive  faithful- 
ness uoto  death, — the  patb  of  tbe  just,  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy.  I  do  not  love  old 
things  becauH  they  art  old,  but  because  tbey 
are  often  more  intrinsic,  less  superficial.  I  de- 
light to  restore  the  ancient  waymarks,  the 
foundations  of  many  generations, — to  hold  up 
the  Bcattcred  and  obsolete  testimonies  to  au- 
cient  purity  under  every  name  :  many  of  which 
are  purposely  put  into  the  background,  slurreU 
over,  distorted,  and  destroyed  by  historians  and 
the  theologians  of  these  degenerate  days  I 
have  a  common-plaoe  book  for  my  collections, 
but  my  bodily  and  men  tal  ability  is  growing 
less  and  less,  and  my  opportunities  are  few  in- 
deed. 0  !  that  Christendom  might  return  to 
that  state  she  once  knew, — might  recur  to  first 
principles;  then  would  her  reformation  and 
salvation  go  forth  with  brightness ;  she  would 
be  fair  as  the  moon,  dear  as  the  sun,  and  ter- 
rible as  an  army  with  banners;  and  all  iniquity 
and  infidelity  should  stop  their  many  mouths. 

Whether  we  ever  meet  or  write  again,  or 
are  as  epistles  in  one  another's  hearts  in  certain 
respects  and  to  a  certain  extent, — may  we, 
"  whereto  we  have  already  attained,  walk  by 
the  same  rule,  and  miad  tbe  same  thing,"  and 
follow  the  things  that  make  for  peace ;  and  if 
anything  be  further  needful,  I  believe  God 
will  reveal  even  this  to  va,  supplying  all  our 
needs  by  Jesns Christ;  who  is  with  his  faithful 
followers,  delighting  to  reveal  uoto  them  the 
abundance  of  peace  and  truth,  but  in  bis  own 
way  and  time,  as  we  bow  to  Lis  yoke  aad.  deny 
ourselves. 

I  remain  sinoerely  thy  friend, 

J.B. 
To  Peter  Bedford. 

Stokh  Newi'votox,  lOtb  of  Paurth  Uonth,  1888. 

JUj/  dear  Friend — lam  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
home  for  Brighton,  if  able ;  for  I  am  very 
poorly,  "feeble,  and  sore  broken"  outwardly; 
though  I  trust  alive  in  my  spirits  as  ever,  and 
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naigned  to  all  that  may  be  in  store  for  me. 
Tbe  enoloeed  packet  caice  to  my  hand;  so  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  oonveying  my  dear 
love  to  thee,  in  that  whieh  ehangeth  not — the 
everlasting  Troth. 

Though  nnable  to  mingle  with  my  friends 
in  penon,  when  they  come  together  for  the 
sake  of  this  blessed  eavse,  to  endeavor  to 
strengthen  one  another's  hands  in  Ood,  and  to 
bnild  np  one  another  in  that  holy  faith  once 
and  still  delivered  to  the  saints, — my  poor  mind 
is  as  deeply,  and  as  strongly  concerned  as  ever, 
that  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  with  all  its 
genuine  accompaniments  and  fruits  in  practice, 
may  be  maintained  inviolate ;  and  that  nothing 
may  be  foreborne,  or  let  fall,  or  slighted  through 
our  degeneracy  and  dimsightedness  of  that 
which  our  worthy  anaients  upheld  through  Buf- 
fering. What  has  our  refinement,  religions  or 
civil,  done  for  us? — and  what  has  an  approach 
or  a  oondesoending  affinity  thereto  done  for  us  f 
—weakness  has  inevitably  followed,  and  even 
the  strongest  and  the  wisest  have  been  utterly 
laid  waste.  Some  are  not  sufficiently  warned 
and  humbled  by  these  things ;  and  if  they 
are,  they  should  openly  acknowledge  their  er- 
ror, and  forsake  the  very  appearance  of  this 
track. 

I  am  ofaeerfblly  confident,  that  if  those,  to 
whom  we  somewhat  look,  as  watchers,  as  seers, 
as  standard-bearers,  as  counsellors,  are  removed, 
(and  they  are  removing,)  to  their  rest, — or,  if 
any  of  these  that  remain,  should  not  keep  their 
habitations  firm  and  undeviating,  but  tnrn  aside 
in  any  respeot  from  the  ancient  testimony, — 
that  he  who  raised  up  such  a  people  as  we 
were  ^t  the  first,  will  never  cease  to  raise  np 
others,  and  put  forth  some  into  the  foreground 
— into  the  very  seats  of  the  nnfaithfnl.  I  have 
seen  it  wonderAilly  in  my  short  day, — I  have 
read  it  of  those  that  have  gone  before :  and 
therefore,  let  none  ever  throw  away  their  shield, 
and  weakly  compromise  the  toust  devolving  on 
them. 

Farewell,  my  beloved  friend ;  may  the  Lord 
preserve  as  purely  to  his  praise. 

With  love  from  thy  affeetionate  Mend, 

J.B. 

He  left  home  on  the  11th  of  Fourth  Month, 
reached  Brighton  without  much  difficulty,  and 
seemed  revived  by  the  change.  Soon  after  bis 
arrival,  he  consulted  a  physician,  who  gave  a 
somewhat  encouraging  opinion  of  his  state, 
thinking  that  with  the  returning  spring  his  bodi- 
ly strength  would  increase. 

During  his  residence  at  Brighton,  he  occa- 
sionally appeared  to  rally ;  and  at  times  seemed 
so  animated  and  cheerful  about  himself,  that 
bis  near  relatives,  long  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  his  erippled  condition,  were  little  prepared 
to  Buspeet  that  deceptive  diseatie,  consumption, 
(as  it  afterwards  appeared,)  was  making  its  sare 


and  rapid  inroads  upon  his  delicate  eoastita- 
tion. 

Our  beloved  friend,  Daniel  P.  Hack,  of  that 
place,  who  evinced  to  the  last  the  kindest  and 
most  tender  solioitade  and  care  respecting  faim, 
thus  wrote  at  a  subsequent  period  coneeraiog 
him : — 

"  When  oar  beloved  friend  came  to  Brighton, 
it  was  evident  to  his  friends  who  had  not  seen 
him  for  a  considerable  time,  that  his  general 
heahh  was  much  impaired ;  and  it  soon  beetme 
so  much  so,  as  to  excite  apprehensions  in  their 
minds,  that  the  life  and  labors  of  this  devoted 
servant  were  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Bis  mind, 
however,  still  retained  its  vigor;  and  the  pre- 
cious savor  whieh  was  to  he  felt  in  his  company 
was  instructive  rnd  sweet,  to  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  sharing  in  it. 

His  coDcorn  for  the  cause  of  his  dear  Lord 
and  Master,  which  had  so  long  showed  itself  in 
fruits  of  self  denying  dedication,  contioned  un- 
abated. It  was  evident  to  those  who  bad  the 
most  frequent  opportunity  of  observing,  under 
the  pressure  of  rapidly  increasing  bodily  ail- 
ments, that  the  object  nearest  to  our  dear  friend's 
heart  was  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  (Jhriat : — even  of  that 
kingdom,  which  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Huly 
Ghost, — and  which  stands  not  in  word,  but  in 
power."— (1839) 

He  coBtinued  to  decline,  and  very  rapidly  so 
daring  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Brighton  ; 
and  on  the  eighth  of  the  Fifth  Month,  at  his 
own  argent  reqnest,  and  with  the  approval  of 
his  physician,  he  was  removed  to  Tunbridge 
Wells;  where  he  survived  but  three  days.  The 
day  after  hn  arrival,  in  the  course  of  some  con- 
versation  with  his  kind  friend,  D.  P.  Hack,  it 
was  evident  that  he  believed  his  day's  work 
was  nearly  accompliKhed ;  and  in  the  evening, 
on  retiring  to  rest,  his  wife  alone  being  with 
him,  under  a  precious  sense  of  the  overshadow- 
ing of  the  Divine  presence,  he  supplieated  thus : 
'  O  gracious  Father !  if  it  please  Thee,  rpare  ns 
to  each  other  a  little  longer,  and  make  us  more 
entirely  devoted  to  Thee,  and  to  thy  preeioaa 
cause  of  Truth  in  the  earth :  nevertheless  not 
our  will,  O  Lord  I  but  thine  be  done.' 

He  continued  to  sink,  but  apparently  with- 
out much  bodily  saffering.  On  the  10th,  he 
repeated  these  passages, — "  I  am  tbe  light  of 
the  world ;"— "  That  was  the  true  light,  that 
lighteth  eveiy  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;" 
— and  then  remarked, — '  It  doers  not  say  that 
we  shall  all  at  once  know  all  things,  bat  as  we 
can  bear.  0 1  it  is  beeaaie  they  want  to  know 
all  at  once,  not  a^  children  learn,  that  the  light 
is  taken  away  I' — And  again, — 'They  say  there 
is  no  revelation ; — but  that  which  is  made  mani- 
fest to  OS  as  our  duty,  as  the  Lord's  will,  t«  re- 
velatioo :— -This  is  my  belief,— I  an  sare  of  it.' 
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—They  slight  roTelation ;  bat  it  «ball  prevail  j 
aad  the  Spirit  of  tbe  Lordahall  reixn  over  all;' 
— (often  repeated,  with)  '  the  Tnith  shall  pre- 
vail,— the  Trsth  shall  reign  over  all.' — '  None 
that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  confounded  ; 
bat  they  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  can 
■ever  be  moved, — I'or  the  moath  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it — Praise,  where  it  is  dae,  and 
thanksgiving  and  melody  1' 

At  another  time  he  said, — '  You  all  koew 
my  desire  to  be  preserved  near  the  Lord, — to  be 
strengthened  and  upheld  by  the  Lord, — to  be 
fonnd  in  Him ; — this  is  tbe  way  of  peace. 

Again  he  said, — "  Simple  texts  of  Soriptnre 
oontain  a  great  deal :  <  Walk  before  me  and  be 
thoa  perfect;'  —  beautiful  language!  Such 
texts  involve  much,— comprehend  the  whole  of 
a  religious  walk, — the  whole  of  what  we  are  in 
■the  habit  of  referring  to  iaa  religious  life.  We 
viuMt  be  faithful  to  what  is  made  known, — to 
the  smallest  discoveries  of  the  light  of  Truth. 
I  trust  we  shall  be  animated  and  strengthened 
to  go  through  our  day's  work ;  then  we  shall 
find  mercy  at  tbe  hands  of  the  Lord.  Let  us 
then  look  to  the  Lord  for  strength  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  oircumatanoes.  The  Lord  will 
be  your  Lord,  and  a  sure  refuge  and  hiding- 
place.  Cleave  unto  the  Lord.  0 1  chave  onto 
Him ;  love  Him  with  all  your  heart " 

To  his  sister,  who  was  seated  beside  his 
eoorib,  he  remarked, — 'The  quiet  habitation! 
dear  Lydia,  thou  looks  as  if  thou  loved  the  qui- 
et habitation  :  0!  how  desirable!'  with  an  ailn- 
aioD  also  to  faithfulness  and  greater  dedication. 
Hb  difficulty  of  artioulation  was  great : — he 
often  spoke  of  the  great  thiokness  he  felt  upon 
bim,  that  he  could  not  express  himself  elearly  : 
and  once  he  was  heard  to  say, '  This  shackled 
state  !'  and  '  ready  to  be  offered  !' 

The  latter  part  of  this  day  his  voice  was  lifted 
up  in  a  constant  melody,  and  for  many  hours 
together,  like  a  song  of  praise ;  during  whioh 
these  words  were  elearly  distiogaished,  and  ot- 
ten  repeated ; — '  0  Lonl  1  dear  Lord  1  come ;' 
— '  I  bless  tbe  Lord.' — '  I  am  the  Lord's  forever.' 
7he  name  of  'Jesus'  was  often  to  be  heard; 
Mid  the  word  '  Hallelujah  1'  was  for  a  long  time 
ottered. 

He  many  times  said, '  Let  us  all  be  still  and 
quiet.  Let  us  be  retired  in  our  minds.'  And 
again,  after  some  little  attention  to  his  comfort, 
— '  Now,  shall  we  have  the  Lord  with  us  7  if 
not,  we  shall  have  Him  by  and  bye;' — and 
•gain  sunk  into  the  same  sweet  melody. 

On  Sixth-day,  about  an  hour  before  his  de- 
parture, he  roused  a  little  from  dosing  :  and  on 
receiving  some  nourishment  from  liis  affection- 
ate wife,  he  took  the  cup ;  and  sho  asked  him 
if  be  knew  her? — he  replied,  with .  a  sweet 
amile,  '  Yes,  my  Mary.'  She  then  asked  him, 
— Had  he  any  pain '(' — No,  not  any :' — Was  he 
bappy? — 'Yes;  very!'      He  then   lay  down 


again,  and  gently  drew  bb  breath,  shorter  and 
shorter,  till  he  quietly  and  peacefully  breathed 
his  last,  about  four  o'clock  io  the  afternoon  of 
the  11th  of  Fifth  Month,  1888 ;  and  we  rever- 
ently believe,  is,  through  redeeming  love  and 
mercy,  entered  into  the  everlasting  joy  of  hla 
Lord. 


"When  we  visit  the  abodes  of  poverty,  of 
sickness  and  of  Buffering,  and  behold  the  want 
of  neai  ly  all  these  things  which  we  esteem  tbe 
comforts  of  life,  and  then  in  a  few  moments 
enter  the  dwellings  of  the  aflSuent,  where  not 
only  needful  but  many  needleti  things  are  richly 
spread  before  us,  it  sometimes  brings  home  to 
one's  thoughts  the  deeply  instructive  words, 
'  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.' " 
■■■■  

TH£  CHRISTIAN   LAW  OF  RBCBKATION. 
BT  BASMABAS  SBABS. 

The  subject  of  amuoements  and  pleasures  Is 
one  that  is  perplexing  to  many  Christian  minds. 
-We  do  not  allude  to  those  who  go  to  either  of 
the  extremes  of  making  pleasure  the  chief  end 
of  life,  or  of  altogether  avoiding  it  as  sinful. 
No  sound  and  honest  mind  is  likely,  in  its  aims, 
to  go  so  widely  from  the  mark.  But  as  to  the 
kind  and  amount  of  pleasure  in  whieh  it  is 
proper  for  a  Christian  to  indulge,  and  to  en- 
eonrage  others,  parttoularly  the  young,  to  in- 
dulge, good  men  are  often  seriously  in  doabt. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  cannot  make 
out  a  complete  list  of  those  pleasures  which 
religion  sanctifies,  and  of  those  which  it  for- 
bids. While  some  could  easily  be  referred  to  ' 
one  or  the  other  of  these  classes,  others,  such 
as  the  gratification  of  the  natural  appetites, 
must  be  either  set  down  as  indifferent — as  those 
whioh  may  be  good  or  e?il  according  to  cireum- 
stanoes,  or  as  proper  within  certain  limits,  and 
wrong  only  when  carried  to  excess.  We  say, 
then,  that  the  formt  of  lawful  pleasure  in  all 
eases  are  not  prescribed,  and  cannot  be.  What 
is  proper  for  one  may  not  be  for  another  ia 
different  circamstanoes.  A  king  may  justly  do 
some  things  which  a  subject  may  not.  The 
diversities  of  age,  of  sex,  of  condition,  and  of 
tastes  and  pursuits,  create  corresponding  wants 
and  duties.  The  identity  of  the  Christian  life 
consists,  not  in  its  forms,  but  in  its  spirit. 
Becreations  and  amusements,  therefore,  are  not 
to  be  regulated  in  all  oases  by  any  outward 
classification,  though  this  may  often  be  done, 
but  rather  by  going  back  to  first  principles. 
If  these  are  well  understood  and  always  kept  in 
mind,  the  appiieatiou  of  them  will,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  not  be  difficult. 

We  are  created  for  the  service  and  glory  of 
Qod,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  Him  and  of  His. 
heavenly  kingdom ;  also  for  such  servioe  of 
other  beings  and  snob  enjoyment  of  other  things 
as  are  oonsistent  with  these.    Now  in  oonteu- 
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plating;  any  recreation  or  pleasure,  oar  first  doty 
is  to  inquire  whether  it  will  lead  us  to  God  and 
'  His  serrice,  or  from  both;  and  if  that  is  not 
olear,  if  it  seem  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  in- 
difference, then  to  inquire  whether  it  will  pre- 
pare UB  in  mind  or  body  for  the  servioe  of  Ood 
and  humanity. 

We  have  a  complex  nature — moral,  esthetic, 
intellectual  and  physical,  all  created  for  the 
same  end.  These  rank  in  the  order  here  stated. 
The  lower  ought  always  to  be  subservieDt  to  the 
higher.  This  is  the  Divine  order.  We  may 
in  certain  circumstances  sacrifice  the  body  for 
the  sake  of  the  soul,  but  never  the  soul  for  the 
sake  of  the  body.  When  it  is  possible,  all 
these  should  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  stHte, 
the  highest,  (the  moral  nature.)  for  it^  own 
sake,  or  rather  for  its  being  the  direct  organ 
for  embracing  God,  the  others  for  their  being 
subordinate  parts  of  the  mental  economy,  and 
instruments  for  the  use  and  beoefit  of  the  first. 
The  devout  spirit  is  greatly  increased  in  power 
when  it  is  supported  and  aided  by  a  strong  io- 
telleot.  Therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate, 
as  far  as  we  may,  the  intellect,  in  order  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  our  Christian  influenoe. 
But  we  hsve  no  moral  right  to  sacrifice  our 
moral  interests  to  intellectual  greatness.  For 
a  similar  reason,  it  is  right  for  a  good  and  en- 
lightened man  to  strengthen  and  preserve  his 
physical  constitution.  But  he  should  not  do 
this  to  the  detriment  of  bis  intellect  or  heart 
The  body  is  to  be  the  servant  of  the  mind  ;  the 
animal  life  the  mere  physical  support  of  the 
'rpiritnal.  The  mind  needs  recreation.  It  is  a 
bow  that  is  about  to  be  utibent  as  well  as  bent. 
Recreation  is  often  better  than  rest.  It  gives 
the  mind  more  elasticity  and  animation,  and 
does  not  interfere  wiih  rest.  If  it  also  improve 
the  moral  stato,  so  much  the  better.  If  it  have 
no  such  sensible  effect,  but  leaves  that  state  as 
it  was,  it  may  still  be  useful  in  reinvigorating 
the  natural  powers,  and  so  contribute  in  the 
end  to  greater  usefulness.  But  suppose  the 
recreation  be  such  as  to  weaken  the  religious 
affections,  as  to  tend  to  world liness;  or  that  it 
tend  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  higher  con- 
templations, to  check  the  development  of  its 
energies,  to  stupefy  it  and  blunt  its  sensibilities; 
its  unlawfulness  then  becomes  so  plain  that  no 
rarnest  and  sincere  mind  can  be  kept  in  doubt 
•bout  it.  We  may  always,  if  we  will,  apply  some 
aueh  test  as  the  following:  "Can  I,  on  the 
whole,  serve  God  and  my  fellow-men  better  and 
inore  effectually  in  consequence  of  taking  this 
or  that  recreation  f"  '•  Will  the  machinery  of 
my  whole  nature  be  thereby  put  in  better 
working  order  for  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
life  ?"  If  a  clear  and  decisive  answer  can  be 
given  in  the  afiSrmativo,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  recreation  is  right  and  lawful ;  if  it  cannot, 
then  it  is  anobfistian  to  indulge  in  it.    The 


whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word; 
enjoy  any  pleasure  in  which  Christ  can  be  en- 
joyed, or  in  cooseqnenoe  of  which  you  caa 
serve  him  better. —  Watchman  and  Rejiector. 

Nothing  ought  to  wound  an  upright  soul  so 
much  as  falseness.  But  as  God  has  not  esta- 
blished as  as  correctors  of  the  human  race,  and 
as  charity  ought  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  I 
should  abstain  from  speaking  of  those  of  other?. 
Because,  if  God  had  given  them  the  grace  ihat 
he  has  granted  us,  they  might  have  been  &i 
better  than  we. 


COVENANT  OP  SALT. 


"  It  19  a  eoTeoant  of  salt  for  ever  before  the  TiOrd 
unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  with  tbee."— Nomb.  xtUI. 

19. 

In  order  to  give  a  pledge  of  the  inviolability 
of  their  engagements,  the  Orientals  have,  frum 
time  immemorial,  been  in  the  habit  of  eating 
salt  together.  Some  think  that,  as  with  all 
sacrifices  salt  was  offered,  a  covenant  of  salt 
means  one  confirmed  by  solemn  sacrifice.  Oth- 
ers are  of  opioion  that  it  contains  an  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  covenants  were  generally  confirmed 
by  the  parties  eating  together,  Fait  being  a 
neces!)ary  appendage.  This  act  of  eating  anoth- 
er's salt  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  token  of 
fidelity  and  fricLdship ;  hence,  during  the 
British  war  in  India,  there  were  bitter  com- 
plaints that  those  who  had  eaten  English  salt 
had  rebelled  against  English  authority.  Tam- 
erlane, speaking  of  a  traitor  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy,  but  who  afterwaids  returned  to 
loyalty  and  obedience,  says,  "  My  salt,  which 
he  had  oaten,  filled  him  with  remorse,  till  at 
length  he  fled  from  his  new  master,  and  threw 
himself  on  my  mercy." 

D'Herbelat  mentions  the  following  inoidcnt 
of  Jacob-ben-Laith,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  of 
Persian  princes,  who  is  said  to  have  broken 
into  the  palace  of  that  country,  and,  having 
collected  a  very  large  booty,  which  he  was  oo 
the  point  of  carrying  off,  be  found  his  foot 
kicked  something,  which  made  him  stumble. 
He  imagined  it  might  be  something  of  value, 
and,  putting  to  his  mouth,  the  better  to  dis^tin- 
guish  what  it  was,  soon  found  it  was  a  lump  of 
salt.  Upon  this  he  was  so  touched  that  be  left 
all  bis  booty,  and  retired  without  taking  any 
part  of  it  with  him.  Great  was  the  surprise  in 
the  palace,  and  strict  the  inquiry  made  on  the 
following  morning,  when  it  was  found  that 
Jacob  was  the  guilty  man.  On  examination 
he  stated  the  whole  oireutnstances  to  the  prince 
with  such  apparent  sincerity  as  to  gain  his  favor. 
Having  been  engaged  in  many  succes.>irul  enter- 
prises, he  was  raised  ))y  the  prince  to  the  high- 
est position  in  the  army — and  on  the  death  of 
his  sovereign,  became  the  absolute  master  of 
the  proviaee,  from  whence  he  afterwards  spread 
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his  conquests  f«r  and  wide.   His  regard  to  salt, 
nod  the  priooiplea  it  symbolized,  laid  tbe  fouo 
dation  of  his  greatness. — Moraviun. 

What  comfort  roajtOst  thnn  hare  in  prayer 
when  thoa  oanst  say,  "  Our  Father,"  in  full 
aMuranoe.  What  sweet  thoughts  wilt  thou 
hare  of  Ood.  How  sweet  will  be  the  promises, 
when  thoa  art  sure  they  are  thine  own.  How 
lively  will  it  make  thee  in  tbe  work  of  the  Lord, 
and  how  profitable  to  all  around  thee.  What 
vigor  will  it  infuse  into  all  thy  graces  and  affec- 
tions. All  these  sweet  effects  of  assurance  would 
Bake  thy  life  a  heaven  upon  earth.— .fioxfer. 

OBEAT  yaOH   LITTLE. 

Did  a  holy  life  consist  of  one  or  two  noble 
deeds— some  signal  speoimens  of  doing  or  en- 
during o(  suffering— we  might  aooouot  for  the 
failure,  and  reokoa  it  small  dtsbooor  to  tarn 
back  in  suah  a  oonfliot.  But  a  holy  life  is 
made  up  of  a  multitu<le  of  smill  things.  It  is 
the  little  things  of  the  hour,  and  not  the  great 
things  of  the  age,  that  fill  up  a  life  like  that  of 
Paul  and  John,  like  that  of  Rutherford,  or 
liraioerd,  or  Martin.  Little  words,  not  eloquent 
speeelies  or  scruiuns  ;  little  deeds,  not  miracles, 
Dor  battles,  nor  great  or  mighty  martyrdom, 
make  up  the  true  Christian  life.  The  little 
eonstant  sanbeam,  not  the  lightning ;  the  wat- 
ers of  Siioah,  "  that  go  soitly  "  in  their  meek 
mission  of  refreshment,  not  "  the  waters  of  tbe 
river  great  and  mighty,"  rushing  do«n  in  tor- 
reut  Duise  and  force,  are  the  true  symbols  of  a 
holy  life.  The  avoidanoe  of  little  evils,  little 
sins,  littla  iuconsistenoies,  little  weaknesses, 
little  fullie'S,  little  indiscretions  and  imprudences, 
little  foibles,  little  indulgences  of  self  and  of 
the  flesh,  little  acts  of  indolence,  or  indecision, 
or  slovenliness,  or  cowardice,  little  equivooaiions 
or  aberrations  from  high  integrity,  httle  touches 
of  shabbiness  and  meanness,  little  bits  of  oov- 
etousness  and  penurionsness,  little  exhibitions 
of  worldliness  and  gayety,  little  indifference  to 
tbe  feelings  or  wishes  of  others,  little  outbreaks 
of  temper  and  crossness  or  selfiihness  or  vanity ; 
the  avuidaooe  of  such  little  things  as  these  go 
far  to  make  up  at  least  the  negative  beauty  of 
a  holy  life. 

And  then  attention  to  the  little  duties  of  the 
day  and  hour,  in  public  transantions  or  private 
dealings,  or  family  airangements  ;  to  the  little 
wurds  and  tones;  little  benevolenoes,  or  for> 
bearanoes,  or  tenderness;  little  self-denials,  and 
self  restraints,  and  self-forgetfulness  ;  little 
plans  of  qniot  kindness  and  thoughtful  conside- 
latioo  for  others ;  to  pnnotaality,  and  method, 
and  true  aim  in  the  ordering  of  eaeh  day — 
these  are  the  active  developments  of  a  holy 
life,  the  rich  and  divine  mosaics  of  which  it  is 
composed.  What  makes  yon  green  hill  so 
beanttfal  ?  Not  tbe  outstanding  peak  or  stately 


elm,  but  the  bright  sward  which  clothes  its 
slopes,  composed  of  innumerable  blades  of  slen- 
der grass.  It  is  of  small  things  that  a  great 
life  is  made  up ;  and  he  who  will  acknowledge 
no  life  as  great  save  that  which  is  built  up  of 
great  things,  will  find  little  in  Bible  characters 
to  admire  or  copy. — Bonar. 

It  is  not  in  speaking  of  G.od  that  we  can  ex- 
press what  we  feci  concerning  Ood,  for  this  is 
injurious  to  us.  Trust  me,  in  order  to  speak 
of  God,  you  must  rest  silent  concerning  htm  a 
long  time.  God  wishes  a  silence  over  all  that 
He  works  in  ns ;  and  if  we  would  manifest  his 
work  in  ns,  it  must  be  by  our  behaviour,  gentle, 
humble,  submissive,  yet  cordial  and  gay. 

NIOnT   AND  8LEKP. 

We  look  on  a  good  man's  sleep,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  beautiful.  It  is  Luther  who  has 
worn  out  his  powers  in  some  great  fight  for 
God ;  or  it  is  Washington  half  deserted  by  his 
country  when  bearing  it^  burdens,  and  now, 
forgetting  all,  he  has  fallen  back  into  God's 
arms,  to  forget  also  himself.  There  be  lies  un- 
caring, and  receiving  back,  from  God's  gentle 
fomentations,  the  powers  that  shall  furnish  an- 
other great  to-morrow.  Standing  at  the  open 
door  of  his  chamber,  and  looking  on  his  deep, 
stilt  sleep,  it  is  as  if  the  eternal,  ever  faithful 
Goodness  had  him  now  to  himself  I  And  yet 
more  touching  and  closer  to  the  tenderness  of 
mercy  is  the  very  bad  man's  sleep.  He  has 
drunk  the  cup  of  guilty  pleasure  dry.  His 
tongue  is  weary  of  blasphemy.  His  deed  of 
crime,  perhaps  of  blood,  is  done,  and  the  chap- 
ter of  his  day  is  ended.  Having  spent  the 
power  God  gave  him  for  good,  in  a  violation  of 
bis  throne,  he  goes  remorsefully  to  his  bed, 
and  there  forgets  even  his  remorse.  But  God 
does  not  forget  him,  or  toss  him  out  °of  the  ^ 
world,  but  he  rests  encircled  by  the  goodness 
of  God,  nourished  by  liis  patience,  to  be  refitted 
for  to-morrow.  Probably  he  will  do  just  what 
he  has  done  before,  but  he  shall  have  his  op- 
portunity of  good  though  many  times  forfeited; 
for  it  is  a  great  part  of  God's  purpose  in  sleep 
to  renew  abused  powers,  else  how  many  would 
never  sleep  again.  Therefore,  who  of  us  can 
look  on  a  world  buried  in  sleep,  a  guilty,  un- 
grateful world,  broadly  sunk  in  evil,  and  do  it 
without  some  deeply  affecting,  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  F" — Dr.  Btuhrutt 
in  Bourt  at  Some. 

Psalm  ciii.  13—18  :  Like  as  a  father  pitl- 
eth  his  ohildren,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him.  For  He  knoweth  our  frame ;  He  re- 
membereth  that  we  are  dost.  As  for  man,  hia 
days  are  as  grass,  as  a  flower  of  the  Geld  so  he 
flourisheth,  for  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it 
is  gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no 
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nore.  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  tbcm  tbat  fear 
Him,  and  His  righteousness  unto  children's 
children,  to  sucli  as  keep  His  covenant,  and  to 
those  that  remember  His  commandmente  to  do 
them. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PfllLADELPfllA,  FIFTH  MONTH  18,  1867. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Mketinq  convened 
on  the  13th  inst.,  and  was  in  session  when 
our  paper  went  to  press.  The  Meeting  for 
Ministers  and  Elders,  which  assembled  on 
the  Seventh- day  previous,  was  as  large  as  on 
former  occasions,  and  although  deep  feeling 
was  occasioned  in  the  remembrance  of  the  many 
of  oar  elder  Friends  who  had  been  removed  by 
death,  encouragement  was  afforded  in  the 
belief  that  there  were  those  who  under  the 
preparing  Hand  were  being  qualified  to  fill 
their  vacant  places  in  the  church. 

The  Meeting  gathered  on  Second  day  under 
•  feeling  of  unusual  solemnity,  and  the  exer- 
cises produced  by  the  reading  of  the  Epistles 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings  manifested  a 
living  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  body. 
Several  Friends  with  Minutes  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  are  present:  David  II. 
and  Naomi  Barnes,  Ministers  from  Purchase 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. ;  Bachel  C.  Tilton,  a 
Minister,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  Mellis 
Tilton,  an  Elder,  from  the  same  Meeting ;  Avice 
Porter,  an  Elder,  from  Greenfield  and  Never- 
sink  Monthly  Meeting;  and  Alexander  J.  Cof- 
'  fin,  a  Minister,  from  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  Y. 

The  proposition  for  a  change  of  Discipline, 
brought  up  from  Philadelphia  Quarter  last  year, 
and  deferred  for  further  consideration  this  year, 
was  dismissed,  way  not  opening  to  take  further 
Mtion  upon  it. 


Pbaotioal  Dutieb. — Circumstances  cluster 
round  us  with  a  force  which  can  only  be  pro- 
perly met  by  having  the  mind  stayed  upon  the 
immutable  principle  of  Truth,  over  which  the 
eombined  policies  of  worldly  wisdom  can  have 
no  deleterious  influence.  Present  as  well  as 
past  experience  proves  the  necessify  of  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  finite  man,  to  control  bis 
destiny  and  to  uphold  him  in  his  upward  and 


onward  course  toward  the  great  centre  of  life. 
In  the  divine  economy  accountability  has  been 
proportioned  to  the  knowledge  at  command, 
and  the  gifts  with  which  the  mind  has  been 
endowed,  it  is  therefore  of  greatmoment  that 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  me«ns  within  oar 
reach  whereby  oar  true  mission  may  be  pe^ 
feoted.  These  means  may  often  lie  in  what  are 
called  matters  of  little  moment,  yet  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  divine  will,  tbey  are  of 
vast  importanee.  In  the  parable  illustrative  of 
thia  subject,  the  commendation  tested  npoB 
the  servant  who  had  been  faithful  in  "  a  very 
Uule."  From  the  same  authority  we  are  re- 
minded not  to  "  despise  the  day  of  small 
things."  No  doabt  mneb  barm  has  arisen  by 
too  often  separating  religion  from  the  secular 
duties  of  life,  thereby  overlooking  in  great 
measure  the  extent  of  the  commandment  to 
watch  contionally  lest  we  enter  into  temptation. 
The  injanction  to  watch  is  one  not  to  be  de- 
parted from  without  endangering  onr  rafety. 
By  an  adherence  to  it  we  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  ourselves  and  the  duties  which  lie  at  oor 
door.  With  the  mind  thus  prepared  to  receive 
the  impressions  of  divine  love,  we  may  be 
qualified  to  enter  into  sympathy,  not  only  with 
kindred  spirits,  but  to  feel  with  those  from  whom 
we  may  have  been  separated,  either  by  doubt 
or  gloom,  or  discouragements  arising  from 
causes  over  which  individuals  have  had  little  or 
no  control.  There  is  great  beauty  in  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  a  mutual  dependence  one  upon 
another,  whereby  the  whole  are  brought  into 
religious  fellowship,  and  made  to  feel  whence 
all  good  originates. 

We  have  heard  with  interest  that  in  some 
meetings  of  Friends  recently,  a  concern,  which 
may  not  inappropriately  be  termed  paternal, 
has  been  manifested  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  extend  a  friendly  visit  to  all  their 
members;  and  in  this  way  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  one  another,  tbat  happily  the 
bond  of  Christian  brotherhood  may  be  strength- 
ened. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Green  St.,  Phila. 
delphia,  has  appointed  such  a  committee,  and 
also  issued  an  address  to  its  members,  expres- 
sive of  the  interest  felt  in  their  welfare.  If 
Friends  were  generally  to  consider  this  subject, 
we  believe  it  would  be  found  that  an  advantage 
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might  ba  deriTed  I'rom  thia  kind  of  p«noiutl 
ialaroonrse. 


We  lave  watobed  with  mnob  interest  the 
moTementa  whiob  have  beea  made  witbia  the 
laat  few  years  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Braiil.  Many  of  the  most  inflaential  citizens, 
who  were  probably  inflaenoed  by  the  example 
of  Russia  and  oar  own  ooantry,  have  agitated 
|he  qaestion,  and  now,  by  the  Atlantio  Cable, 
we  are  informed  that  on  the  8tb  of  this  month, 
the  Emperor,  Don  Pedro,  signed  the  deoree> 
abolishing  slavery  throaghout  the  Brasilian 
Empire,  to  take  effect  in  twenty  years.  Chil- 
dren born  after  that  day  are  absolutely  free. 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Spanish 
islands,  this  barbarons  system  is  now  virtually 
abolished  in  Christendom. 

The  New  York  Tribane  has  an  article  on  the 
■nbjeet,  which,  while  it  contains  the  gratifying 
intelligence,  gives  so  mnch  information  as  to 
the  Brazilian  Empire,  that  we  copy  it  nearly  en- 
tire : 

Brazil  has  given  the  death-blow  to  the  wicked 
Bjatem  which  has  been  so  long  both  her  griev- 
ous harden  and  her  foal  disgrace.  Henceforth, 
I  every  child  born  in  the  empire  is  free,  and  in 
twenty  years  the  chains  will  fall  from  the 
limbs  of  her  last  surviving  slave.  By  this 
deeree,  nearly  3,000,000  Blacks  are  raised  up 
from  the  dust;  and  though  but  few  of  this  gene- 
ration can  hope  to  see  (he  day  of  general  eman- 
cipMion,  it  is  much  for  them  to  know  that  the 
curse  which  rested  on  the  parents  will  no  longer 
be  transmitted  to  the  children;  it  is  sonietbing 
that  the  yoanger  of  them  have  a  bright  al- 
though distant  fature  to  look  toward  %nd  to  wait 
for.  Very  likely,  too,  the  dying  institution 
will  not  be  suffered  to  linger  out  the  whole  of 
the  existence  which  the  new  law  accords  to 
it;  as  the  benefits  of  free  labor  to  the  whole 
eoantry  become  appreciated,  fresh  legislation 
paay  hasten  the  advent  of  national  liberty  and 
juatice. 

The  State  which  has  just  taken  this  import- 
ant step  in  the  road  of  progress,  covers  about 
8,000,000  square  miles  of  the  richest  portion  of 
the  South  American  continent,  being  a  little 
|);re»ter  in  extent  than  the  United  States.  Na- 
ture has  given  it  the  most  magnibcent  river 
aijstea  in  the  world.  The  Amazon  rolls  its 
niifchty  waves  through  the  dense  forests  of  the 
Dorthern  provinces — forests  teeming  with  all 
the  gorgeousness  and  Inxuriaoce  of  the  tropics, 
rich  in  precious  woods  and  valuable  fruit  bear- 
ing trees,  and  alive  with  the  most  brilliant 
fornu  of  auioial  oatare ;  .and  its  tribuUries  are 


streams  which  in  any  other  part  of  the  workl 
would  be  called  rivers  of  the  first  class.  The 
Rio  Francisco  in  the  East,  and  the  affluents  of 
the  La  Plata  in  the  South,  give  fertility  and  oban- 
nels  of  easy  intercommunication  to  enormoos 
extents  of  country,  while  in  the  interior  stretch 
the  great  grass-grown  pampas,  with  their  count- 
less herds  of  cattle,  covering  a  region  seven 
times  as  big  as  the  wholo  of  France.  There  are 
mines  of  gold ;  there  is  coal  in  plenty  ;  there  is 
iron ;  and  the  annual  product  of  diamonds  is 
not  far  from  82,000,000.  There  is  not  a  des- 
ert in  the  empire.  The  whole  is  a  rich  loem, 
covered  with  a  vegetation  nnequaled  for  mag- 
nificence and  beauty,  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
of  the  fmiry-like  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Even  with  her  present  mcattre  development,  Bra- 
zil supplies  half  (he  world  with  ooffee,  and.sends 
abroad  also  great  quantities  of  cotton,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  .  She  has  exported  more  of  coffee 
and  sugar  in  eighteen  months  than  of  diamonds 
in  eighty  years.  It  is  three  hundred  years 
since  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the 
country  by  Europeans ;  yet  in  all  this  time, 
and  with  all  the  marvellous  wealth  of  the  soil 
and  the  charms  of  a  geuial  climate  to  tempt 
immigration,  not  one  acre  in  a  hundred  and 
fifty  has  ever  felt  the  labor  of  the  husbandman ; 
and  immense  regions  are  almost  as  unknown  to- 
day  as  when  Pin9on,  the  companion  of  Colum- 
bus, first  took  pofseosion  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Castile.  Nor,  for  many 
years  at  least,  has  the  Oovernment,  which  is 
one  of  the  best,  most  liberal,  and  most  progres- 
sive monarchies  in  the  world,  spared  any  eff  Tt 
to  attract  the  superabundant  population  of  Eu- 
rope. Since  the  Brazilians  wrested  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  mother  country,  Portugal, 
in  1822,  they  have  devoted  themselves  zealously 
to  works  of  social  and  induptrial  improvement. 
They  have  freedom  of  education,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  religious  worship. 
They  have  labored  bard  to  develop  their  means 
of  communication  with  the  old  world,  having 
regular  lines  of  mail  steamers  to  the  principal 
European  ports.  They  have  steamers  on  the 
eoast  and  rivers.  Th<-y  have  railways,  built  by 
English  and  American  engineers.  Their  trade 
with  Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  is  large,  and  eonstantly  increasing.  Their 
imports  at  the  latest  date  for  which  we  have 
returns  (lS6i)  amounted  to  $55,000,000,  and 
their  exports  to  SG8,000,000.  Six  or  seven 
years  ago,  there  were  already  some  fifty  foreign 
colonies,  founded  by  the  aid  of  liberal  grants  of 
Government  landa;  but  the  colonists  did  not 
number,  all  told,  more  than  60,000 ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  not  by  banding  themselves  to- 
gether in  isolated  communities  that  immigrants 
can  materially  benefit  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion. The  infnsion  of  new  blood  must  perme- 
ate the  whole  body  politio ;  and  if  the  old  blood 
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and  the  now  otnnot  mingle;  one  or  the  other 
will  be  driven  out. 

It  18  precisely  beoaase  there  was  an  element 
in  the  social  and  political  lite  of  Brazil  which 
repelled  these  stordy  settlers  that  the  great 
South  American  Empire  is  still  vso  thinly  peo- 
pled ;  having  only  about  8,000,000  inhabitants, 
or  less  than  a  quarter  of  our  own  population. 
The  same  canse  which  in  this  eountry  has  uni- 
formly directed  the  stream  of  immigration  to 
the  Northern  and  Western  instead  of  to  the 
'Sonthern  Slates,  has  been  constantly  eoauteraet- 
ing  all  the  inducements  held  out  by  nature  and 
by  man  to  draw  settlers  to  Brazil.  Slavery  and  a 
wholesome  free  immigration  are  natural  ene- 
mies, -and  always  have  been,  the  world  over. 
Brazil  has  beckoned  to  the  settler  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  she  has  upheld  the 
great  wickedness  that  drives  him  away.  The 
first  colonists  enslaved  the  Indlaos ;  and,  de- 
apite  the  futile  measures  of  emancipation  adop 
ted  by  the  Fortageiie  crown  in  1570,  in  1647, 
in  1681,  these  unfortuoate  natives  remained  in 
servitude  until  175.5,  and  would  perhaps  have 
been  held  to  this  day  had  they  not  proved  very 
unprofitable.  Negroes  were  accordingly  im- 
ported from  other  Portugese  dominions,  aod  a 
slave-trade  with  the  African  coast  natnrtlly 
sprang  up,  and  is  only  just  ended.  Portugal 
bound  herself  by  treaty  with  England,  in  1815, 
to  abolish  the  trade.  Brazil  renewed  the  obli- 
gation in  her  own  name  in  1826.  Yet  in  1830, 
it  was  estimated  that  80,000  Blacks  were  im- 
ported every  year;  and,  ten  years  later,  the 
Minister  of  foreign  Affairs  reported  that  the 
brutal  traffic  had  only  been  reduced  one-fourth. 
The  energetic  action  of  England,  declaring 
in  1815  that  Brazilian  slave-ships  should  be 
amenable  to  English  authorities,  led  to  a  long 
diplomatic  contest  and  threats  of  war;  but  it 
bore  fruit  in  i  850  in  a  statute  wherein  Brazil 
assimilated  the  trade  to  piracy,  and  in  1852  the 
Emperor  declared  it  virtually  extinct.  In  the 
meantime,  an  opposition,  not  to  the  slave-trade 
alone,  bat  to  Slavery,  too,  gradually  strength- 
ened itself  within  the  Empire.  Manumission 
became  frequent,  and  the  laws  made  it  very 
easy.  A  society  was  organized  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Emperor,  which,  every  year,  in 
open  church,  solemnly  liberated  a  number  of 
slaves;  and  in  1850  the  English  Embassador 
wrote  home  that  the  Qovernmcnt  had  oommu- 
nioated  to  him  their  resolutioa  gradually  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 
The  grand  step  which  they  have  now  takeu  has 
DO  doubt  been  impelled  by  the  example  of  our 
own  oountry.  It  is  one  of  the  many  precious 
fruits  which  have  sprung,  and  are  destined  yet 
to  spring,  from  the  soil  which  we  watered  so 
freely  with  patriot  blood. 

Six  yean  have  witnessed  the  emancipation 
of  25,000,000  serfs  in  Russia ;  the  liberation  of 


4,000,000  slaves  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
virtual  manumission  of  3,000,000  negroes  ia 
Brazil.  It  is  a  glorious  six  years'  work— 
32,000,000  of  men  restored  to  freedom,  aod  a 
curse  taken  off  three  of  the  largest  empires  in 
the  world  1 

Mabbibd,  on  the  9ih  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  with 
the  spprohiitioii  of  Greco  St.  MoDtbly  Meeiinfr,  Ed- 
HORD  H.  Smith  and  BsBtccA  Jabs,  daoghier  of  Tbos. 
aod  Elisabeth  Adamsoo. 

,  St  Germaotown,  on  the  24tb  ult.,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  Friends,  Samdicl  Towksekd 
to  BaoHCL  WibsoM  Uoobb,  both  of  Pbiladelpbiik 

DiBD,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  I8lh  of 
Third  month,  1867,  Elizabrth  U.  P.,  wife  of  Jas.  0. 
Hallock,  ia  the  6ad  year  of  ber  age. 


FRKDEEIKA    BKEMER     AND     THE    WOMEN   Of 

BWED£N. 
BT   PBOF.    WK.  WILU. 

The  name  of  Frederika  Bremer  is  extremely 
dear  to  tlie  people  of  this  country  and  Englsnd, 
but  to  the  woaen  of  Sweden  it  is,  indeed,  a 
sweet  savor.  Through  her  friend,  Mary  Hew- 
itt, we  years  ago  became  well  acquainted  with 
her  works,  and  finally  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing her  personally  iu  this  Western  ciry  of  the 
New  World,  where  pleasant  memories  of  ber  so- 
journ still  linger  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends. 

Mary  Howitt's  mantle  of  love  towards  Mise 
Bremer  fell  upon  ber  daughter,  Margaret,  who 
went  to  Sweden  two  years  ago  for  the  express 
purpose  of  a  more  intimate  and  extended  inter- 
course with  this  estimable  lady,  in  the  home  of 
her  childhood,  during  her  declining  years. 
Death  soon  closed  her  honorable  and  beneficent 
career  on  earth,  and  Miss  Howitt  has  favored 
the  world  with  the  collected  experience  of  a 
year's  intimate  intercourse  with  her  beloved 
friend.  This  work  contains  many  charming 
pictures  of  the  private  life  of  thh  celebrared  au- 
thoress, and  gives  us  most  entertaining  glances 
into  the  relations  of  social  and  political  lite 
in  Sweden,  but  is  mainly  devoted  to  an  account 
of  what  Miss  Bremer  did  at  home  toward  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  women  of  her 
country,  and  improving  its  edacational  system 
for  young  women. 

Tula  feature  is  the  motive  and  the  object  of 
these  few  lines,  as  Miss  Bremer  is  too  well 
known  in  her  other  relations  to  need  any  com- 
ment. After  earnest  and  tireless  toil  had  gained 
her  fame  and  fortune,  her-  most  diligent  tfforts 
were  directed  to  freeing  the  women  of  Sweden 
from  the  narrow  fetters  with  wh\ch  law  and 
custom  had  bound  them— fetters  that  had  made 
every  free  developmont  impossible,  and  placed 
a  ban  upon  every  species  of  activity  that  wou'd 
elevate  them  above  the  most  ordinary  level. 
With  untiring  patience  and  energy  she  sought 
to  gain  the  CaTorable  attention  of  sogaoioas  and 
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libera)  m«ii  for  the  reforms  that  she  wu  striy- 
iDg  afier;  bat  disconraged  here,  she  fioally 
tamed  to  the  mass  of  the  people  io  a  most 
effective  appeal,  entitled,  "  Dertba,  or  the  His- 
tnry  of  a  Soal ;"  this  was  a  cry  of  distress  seot 
ioto  the  world  for  the  womeo  of  Sweden,  ornellj 
enaUved  by  the  laws  of  their  land. 

Viewed  from  an  artistic  point,  this  book  was 
inferior  to  many  of  the  productions  of  this  gifted 
authoress,  but  it  prndaoed  an  immense  sensation 
in  her  country,  and  at  first  an  unpleasant  one, 
so  that  to  escape  the  excitement  thereby  oansed, 
she  felt   it  necessary  to  make   a   journey  to 
Switserland.     Withoat  regard  to  consequences, 
she  esponed  the  injustice  of  Swedish  laws,  which 
force  npon  tb«  most  intelligent  and  oapable  wo- 
man the  painfal  ilternatiTe  of  remaining  her ' 
whole  life  in  a  state  of  degrading  minority,  or  j 
severing  the  most  sacred  bands  of  filial  love  and  , 
obedienoe.     She  piotored  the  ooosequenoes  of , 
such  an  arrangement  with  vivid  eolors,  perhaps, ' 
at  times,  too  strong,  while  smarting  under  the 
sense  of  injustice.     Her  thoughts  and  views  in 
relation  to  the  education  and  destiny  of  women, ' 
were  expressed  in  a  manner  so  new  and  startling,  | 
as  to  raise  a  very  general  storm  in  society,  which  i 
seemed  strnok  to  the  heart.  I 

But  Miss  Bremer  considered  all  the  attacks 
directed  against  her   as  a  hurricane,  out  of 
which  must  iasae  a  better  epoch  for  the  women  j 
of  her  native  land.     Though  for  a  time  no  ma- 
terial benefit  was  perceptible,  the  matter  was  at 
least  brooftht  ont  into  the  light,  and  society  was 
forced  to  think  and  speak  of  it.     Thus  was  the  '. 
ice  broken ;  and  noble  men  were  soon  found  j 
who  recogdized  the  troth  of  her  sssertions,  but ! 
who  dared  not  break  through  the  barriers  of. 
long-established  custom,  or  were  restrained  from  j 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  solution  of  the' 
question,  by  the  fear  that  the  women  of  Sweden  ' 
might  not  be  ripe  enough  for  a  greater  amount 
of  independence,  or  might  not  know  how  to  use 
to  profit  a  higher  grade  of  culture. 

But  even  these  anxieties  disappeared  by  de- 
grees. A  seminary  for  the  eduoation  of  yonng 
ladies  was  founded  ;  teachers  were  procured 
who  coald  ioatmot  them  in  the  scienoes,  whieh 
hitherto  had  been  regarded  as  beyond  the  hori- 
ton  of  woman.  Scarcely  had  three  years  passed, 
when  the  King  and  Government  granted  large 
material  aid  for  the  scientific,  artistic,  and  teoh- 
nieal  culture  of  women,  and  thereby  made  pos- 
sible the  establishing  of  an  "  Institute,"  in 
which  Miss  Bromer  saw  the  realization  of  her 
most  ardent  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  her  sex. 

This  noble  champion  now  felt  herself  richly 
repaid  for  all  the  attacks  which  bhe  had  patiently 
suffered  on  account  of  the  book  tnat  had 
proved  so  effective,  and  was  rather  inclined  to 
value  it  too  highly  in  comparison  with  her  other 
literary  labora. 

Till  the  day  of  her  death.  Miss  Bremer,  and 


a  few  of  her  bosom  friends,  warmly  cherished  a 
sort  of  "  Cooper  Institute"  of  Stockholm,  in 
which  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  seventy* 
five  female  pupils  received  thorough  instruction 
io  drawing,  painting,  modeline,  geometry,  litho- 
graphy, and  the  French  and  English  langnaeres, 
and  were  thereby  enabled  to  devote  themselves 
to  «n  intellectually  profitable  and  lucrative  a<- 
tivity. 

We  will  dwell  a  moment  on  a  few  of  the 
salient  points  of  Miss  Bremer's  character  and 
history.  At  a  very  early  age  she  developed 
talent  for  authorship.  In  her  twelfth  year  she 
composed  a  juvenile  opera,  which  was  brought 
out  with  great  preparation  in  the  dining  room 
of  her  paternal  home.  It  was  a  charming  little 
piece,  in  which  shepherds  and  shepberdessea 
appeared  in  marvelous  adventures,  and  the  young 
authoress  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  applause. 
N^everthelesa,  she  relates  that  she  went  to  bed 
almost  disconsolate,  because  those  whose  ap- 
plause she  most  desired  and  valued — her  pa- 
rents had  not  let  a  single  expression  drop  in 
relation  to  the  daughter's  effort.  "  Perhaps," 
thought  she  while  restlessly  tossiogon  her  couch, 
"  they  are  now  talking  of  it  to  each  other  wiica 
alone,"  and  with  quick  resolve  she  left  her  bed, 
stepped  to  ber  parents'  room,  and  with  ear 
against  the  koy-hole  listened  with  suppressed 
breath  to  their  conversation  ;  she  beard  enough 
to  know  that  their  hearts  had  been  ma'le  glad 
by  her  genius,  though  they  had  suppressed 
their  feelings  in  her  presence,  and  she  went  hap- 
py to  bed. 

Miss  Bremer  bad  a  strange  presentiment  that 
she  would  not  survive  the  year  '64 ;  not  be- 
cause she  felt  herself  bodily  or  mentally  debili- 
tated, but  because  of  a  dream  that  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  mind.  She  set  her 
house  in  ordor,  completed  all  unfinished  labors, 
and  looked  with  calmness  and  composure  to  her 
final  end.  The  jear,  so  much  feared  by  her 
fiiends,  who  were  aware  ot  her  feeliaos,  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  gjoomj  forebodings 
seemed  about  to  become  a  deceptive  vision. 

Christmas  came,  and  Miss  Bremer  went,  as 
she  had  so  often  done  before,  to  a  place  where 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  poor  children  during  the  holidays.  On 
Christmas  eve  she  sang  and  danced  with  the 
children  around  the  Christmas  trre,  read  stories 
to  them  from  Andersen,  and  rrjoiced  them  with 
presents.  The  next  dsy  she  went  to  church, 
and  on  the  way  home  caught  a  severe  cold,  to 
which  she  succumbed  in  a  few  days. 

We  may  well  cherish  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased as  one  of  the  noblest  champions  for  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  humanity.  And  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  thnt  she  lived  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  most  ardent  wishes  crowned  with 
success. 

She  leaves  behind  her  a  family  of  spiritual 
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'daughters — a  circle  of  youog,  highly-euIliTated, 
noble^  and  diligent  wumea— who  grev  np  to 
bloom  around  her  while  she  lived,  and  who 
will  oontioue  to  dispense  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
her  memory  in  death,  by  continuing  her  work 
of  intelligeoce  and  love,  granting  the  rights  of 
humanity  to  all,  and  especially  olaimiag  for  her 
sex  the  privilege  of  intelligent  and  self  sap- 
porting  independenoe. — Ex.  Paper. . 
«» 

THE    MISSION    01'    THB    SOCIETY    OV   FRIENDS. 
Written  for  the  Uiseellaneov*  Bvay  Meeting  at  Man- 

ehetttr  FriendJ  JnHitute,  \2th  Month  2Ut,  1866. 
It  is  not  enicd — is  it  scarce  begun, 
From  its  falSlling  we  hare  shrualc  away. 
We  have  so  much  to  learn  ourseives, 
So  much  of  tendency  to  Tall  behind, 
Even  behind  the  truth  of  centuries  past, 
That  though  wa  are,  we  are  not  what  we  were. 
It  ma;  in  iliese  days  be  of  use  to  asic 
What  banded   us  together?     'Twas  the  sense  pro- 
found 
Of  Qod's  good  presence  in  the  boman  heart, 
■His  precious  teaching  and  aCTvction  there. 
Oh,  if  we  craved  this  blessing  as  we  ought. 
And  waited  for  it  with  a  pmient  z-  ol, 
Should  we  as  Friends  have  Inst  our  ancient  bond? 
It  was  our  mission  to  proclaim  lo  all 
■This  great  grand  truth,  so  long  obscured  by  man, 
In  bis  desire  for  external  power, 
For  sounding  liturgies  and  splendid  rites; 
But  outward  tbrmuias  exist  to-day, 
Not  in  tlie  very  literal  sense  alone. 
Not  merely  where  the  priest  and  patriarch  rule, 
But  largely  elsewhere,  and  among  oarseWes, 
Regarding  questions  of  religions  faith. 
Poor,  frail,  weak  beings  as  we  really  are. 
Surely  because  of  very  weakliuess 
We  tbink  in  these  days  to  possess  a  power 
Of  clear  decision  as  to  what  the  views, 
The  deepest  views,  of  each  one  ought  to  be. 
The  bond  which  bound  us  in  the  early  days, 
That  bond  of  each  one's  union  with  his  Qod, 
£arh  one's  deep  separate  allegiance  too. 
Seems  scarce  considered.     Yet,  oh  Friends, 
Is  not  religion,  in  the  highest  sense. 
Striving  to  follow  and  obey  onr  King, 
Striving  to  act  according  to  His  will  7 
The  great  good  Master  langbt  this  long  ago; 
He  did  aot  build  a  system  or  a  creed, 
And  say,  "Believe  it,  or  I  own  you  not;" 
He  did  not  fetter  thus  the  soul  of  man. 
Are  we  then  like  Bim,  if  we  dare  to  say 
To  any  brother,  "Thou  art  wrong  in  faith. 
Thou  art  a  heretic — Our  creed  is  true, 
And  till  thou  bast  it  thou  art  but  undone. 
And  must  be  kept  excluded  from  our  sect?" 
^ere  is  impatience,  bigotry,  as  e'er 
Burnt  in  the  heart  of  persecutionist, 
And  yet  it  burns  amid  the  Quaker  baud 
In  all  the  fire  of  Church  authority, 
Si'arce  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ci'Urcb's  Lord. 
'Tis  time  such  fiamiag  died  away  in  love. 
In  patience,  willingness  to  learn  from  all, 
E'en  those  we  differ  from  in  sentiment ; 
'Tis  lime  we  know  that  Truth  is  often  found 
Where  least  expected :  time  we  learned 
That  our  own  views,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Are  possibly  less  nt-ar  the  right  than  some 
Which  we  approve  not.     It  is  time  we  saw 
How  vflin,  how  foolish  it  must  ever  seem 
1*0  Judge  a  man  by  mere  opinion's  test, 


While  upright  in  his  life :  'tis  time  indeed 

That  we  should  bear  with  one  another  more. 

Knowing  our  Father  never  will  forsake 

The  earnest  seeker  of  His  Light  and  Truth. 

And  in  accordance  with  our  mission  high, 

Surely  'tis  meet  that  we  shonid  be  allowed 

To  give  assistance  ia  a  mutual  way 

By  freely  speaking  of  the  highest  things, 

As  if  they  really  were  for  daily  use, 

Not  set  apart  for  certain  terms  and  times. 

For  oh,  bow  can  it  be  a  love  of  Trntb, 

Is  it  not  rather  fear  of  one's  own  faith 

Being  fonad  unworthy  or  nntriampbing, 

That  craves  the  stoppage  of  another's  month? 

We  ought  to  know  that  Truth  is  far  above 

All  views  about  it ;  doctrines  are  but  forms 

And  mere  descriptions  ; — while  the  farther  we 

In  Christian  loving  and  experience  go, 

The  more  we  cease  from  a  defining  mood, 

And  closer  cling  to  Him,  the  Undefined. 

The  life,  the  life,  is  everything  to  God; 

Opinions  are  but  secondary  things; 

He  will  not  blame  us  for  the  leaving  ont 

This  or  that  docrioe  which  we  cannot  see, 

If  we  are  one  with  Him  in  simple  trust, 

The  loving  trust  in  which  true  faith  consists. 

Alaa  I  if  we  must  fall  into  a  groove, 

Where  dogooas  ready  "  cut  and  dried"  await. 

If  we  must  utter  shibboleth  and  test. 

After  the  true  sectarian  policy, 

If  we  mast  place  the  inner  life  behind, 

And  have  ibe  mannv  of  onr  following  Christ 

Arranged  according  to  a  human  plan. 

If  this  be  coming,  then  our  end  is  nigh  ; 

Tct  are  there  others,  not  "  within  the  pale," 

On  whom  our  mission  may  be  laid  instead. 

— British  J'^rignd. 


THE  FISH  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

In  his  lecture  in  New  York,  on  Feb.  18th, 
Professor  Agassis  stated  that  he  found  tb»t  ibe 
Amazon  had  not  one  fish  in  common  with  any 
other  fresh-water  basin  ;  that  different  parts  of 
the  Amaioa  have  fishes  peculiar  to  themselves  ; 
and,  as  an  instaDoe  of  the  teeming  variety  that 
exist  in  the  AmsEon  basin,  he  gave  the  result  of 
his  examination  of  a  small  contiguous  lake,  or 
pool,  of  only  a  few  hundred  square  yards,  which 
showed  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  fishes, 
which  is  three  times  as  many  as  the  Missiscippi 
Kiver  can  bosst.  In  the  Amazon  itself  he  fuund 
two  thousand  different  kinds,  and  when  he  began 
his  investigation  of  the  river  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  known  to  exist,  and  he  said  that 
in  proportion  as  he  found  the  larger  naoiber 
the  difference  between  them  seemed  to  grow. 
He  proceeded  to  a  general  classification  of  the 
fishes  of  the  Amazon,  and  instanced  one  that 
might  appropriately  be  called  a  very  pecaliar 
fish,  inasmuch  as  it  had  the  power  of  walking 
or  creeping  on  dry  land,  one  having  been  found 
five  miles  from  the  water,  and  the  Profe8.sor 
himself  kept  one  of  them  out  of  water  half  a 
day,  and  on  putting  it  baok  into  its  natural 
element  it  showed  as  much  of  life  as  if  it  had 
never  been  removed.  Moreover  it  is  an  agile 
fish,  worming  its  way  np  the  inclined  plane  of 
Bome   old  tree  that  has  fallen,  and  twisting 
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(boat  amoog  the  branohes  notil  finallj  a  sinfrle 
fhot  bats  brought  down  a  bird  and  fish  together. 
Professor  Agassis  declared  that  the  Amasoo, 
for  a  river  of  turbid  water  and  of  so  hit;h  a 
tenperatnre,  the  average  being  eighty  degrees, 
Donriahes  an  extraordinary  number  of  delioions 
fiabes  for  table  use. —  The  Methodist, 


Jot  tba  CUIdnn, 
ONLT  A  tLY. 

Of  what  use  is  a  fly  ?  Its  only  objeot  seems 
to  be  to  keep  np  a  oontinnal  buzzing,  just  when 
bii  eompany  is  least  wanted,  butting  his  head 
with  apparent  relish  against  the  wall  or  window- 
pne,  and  playing  an  endless  game  of  cross-tag 
ii^the  middle  of  the  room  with  his  companions, 
resting  from  his  sports  to  sip  sweets,  and  per- 
haps en  ling  his  day  in  a  milky  grave,  or  sticking 
fast  in  the  molasses  jag.  Yet  really  so  impor- 
tant is  be  that  without  flies  the  world  would 
soon  loose  its  inhabitants,  unless  something 
wpre  sent  in  their  place  to  do  their  work. — 
Hamble  and  insignificant  as  he  looks,  the  Fly 
has  long  punled  the  brains  of  the  wisest  men, 
and  after  years  of  careful  study  they  have  been 
able  to  find  out  only  a  part  of  the  many  mys- 
teries wbiob  surrnund  his  every  movement. 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  something  of  what  has 
been  lf>arned  about  our  little  friend,  for  a  friend 
he  is  indeed,  although  like  many  others  of  the 
world's  bene^etors,  who  do  their  good  deed  si- 
lently and  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  he 
gets  little  credit,  but  is  continually  getting  into 
hot  water  for  what  ate  counted  as  sins  on  his 
part  I  hope  when  jou  find  out  that  there  is 
so  much  to  be  learned  about  the  Fly,  you  will 
get  hold  of  some  interesting  book  that  will  tell 
you  all  yoa  wish  to  know,  and  a  great  deal 
more  that  yon  never  dreamt  of. 

All  insects  have  six  legs,  unless  they  have 
met  with  accidents  such  as  you  have  often  seen 
when  yoa  have  caught  a  "grasshopper"  to  see 
him  "  make  molasses."  After  a  few  struggles 
away  he  goes,  leaving  a  quivering  leg  in  your 
fingers,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  short  life  he 
hobbles  about  like  one  of  our  poor  crippled  sol- 
dier laddies  j  for  insects  do  not  grow  new  legs 
like  lobsters,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
he  does  not  find  any  kind  Sanitary  Commission 
to  bind  op  his  wounds  and  give  him  a  fresh 
start  in  life  with  a  Palmer  leg  . 

They  do  not  breathe  through  their  months, 
hot  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  little  pipes 
which  ran  through  them  lengthwise,  like  the 
gas-pipes  under  our  streets,  having  openings 
here  and  there  on  the  sides  of  the  body  where 
the  fresh  air  is  drawn  in.  These  little  openings 
are  very  ourioufily  contrived, — in  some  cases 
being  protected  by  tiny  trap-doors  opening  on 
hinges,  in  others  having  a  strong  grating  over 
them  of,  very  coarse  hairs.  You  will  see  from 
this  it  ia  worse  than  useless  to  snip  an  offend- 


ing insect  in  two  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors; 
for  as  he  does  not  use  his  mouth  for  breathing 

Kurpoaes,  and  as  his  brain  is  not  confined  to  his' 
ead  but  runs  all  through  his  body,  he  will 
live  for  many  hours  in  this  mutilated  state.  In 
fact  some  insects  never  eat  a  mouthful  after  they 
are  full  grown ;  so  that  if  you  cut  off  their  heads, 
you  only  bother  them,  because  they  cannot  see 
whore  to  lay  their  eggs. 

Insects  have  from  two  to  five  eyes.  Two 
large  eyes  called  Compound  Eyes,  beoaupc  they 
are  made  up  of  many  thousand  little  eyes  united, 
like  a  bundle  of  six-sided  spy-glagses  tied  to- 
gpther,  large  at  one  end  and  very  small  at  the 
other,  and  looking  under  the  microscope  like 
an  old  fashioned  patch- work  quilt,  or  rather 
like  the  meshes  of  a  very  fine  net.  Then  there 
are  sometimes  three  little  eyes  in  addition  to ' 
the  large  ones,  placed  generally  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  as  nine.pins  are  arranged  when  one  is 
going  to  play  "  Cocked  Hat,"  although  they 
occasionally  vary  their  position. 

All  insects  are  provided  with  antenna,  which 
are  those  little,  many  jointed  projections  extend- 
ing from  the  head  near  the  eyes  somewhat  like  ' 
reindeer's  horns.  These  are  probably  used  for ' 
feeling,  smelling,  and  hearing  with,  although 
their  uses  have  not  been  definitely  settled. 
They  vary  much  in  appearance  ;  sometimes  re- 
sembling Indian  clubs,  sometimes  fringed  like  s 
fir-tree,  notched  like  a  saw,  plumed  like  ft 
feather,  or  armed  with  teeth  like  a  comb.  A 
few  inseets  have  no  wings,  others  have  two, 
others  four,  but  none  have  more  than  that  nam- 
ber. 

Insects  pass  through  several  stages  of  exist- 
ence before  they  become  fully  developed.— 
Most  of  them  are  hatched  from  eggs;  then 
they  pass  into  the  larva  slate,  in  which  they  are 
caterpillar,  maggot,  or  grub,  according  as  they  . 
are  to  become  butterfly  or  beetle.  In  course  of 
time  they  go  into  pupa,  or  mummy  state,  from 
which  they  emerge  ready  for  action  as  perfect 
insects.  In  some  classes  these  distinctions  are 
not  BO  strongly  marked. 

Having  glanced  very  briefly  at  the  general 
structure  of  the  insect  world,  I  wish  to  dwell  a 
little  more  particnlnrly  on  the  structure  and 
habits  of  the  fly.    If  you  cateh  one  of  the  poor, 
half-dosen  little  hermits  which  stay  with  us  all 
winter,  carefully  hidden  away  in   some  dark 
eomer,  and  warm  him  by  degrees  till  he  is  able 
to  move  about,  and  then  examine  closely,  you ' 
will  be  astonished  at  the  many  strange  things  . 
yon  will  see  probably  for  the  first  time,  and  if 
yon  use  a  microscope,  your  wonder  and  admira- 
tion will  know  no  bounds.     You  will  find  six 
legs,  armed  each  with   two  sharp   little  toes; 
two  big  eyes  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the ' 
head,  and  the  three  little  eyes  arranged  in  a  tri-- 
angle ;  two  transparent  wings  strengthened  by^ 
a  net- work  of  veica^  and. covered  with  fine  iu4n 
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to  protect  tbem  from  vear  and  tear ;  a  pair  of 
tioy  vinglets,  and  on  each  side  of  the  body  a 
little  knob  which  (erves  for  unknown  parposen. 
On  closer  examination  of  his  mouth  you  will 
find  a  proboeoifi,  or  trunk,  like  an  elephant's ; 
this  is  really  nothing  but  the  lower  lip  length- 
ened and  armed  with  three  lancetn,  with  which 
it  punctures  its  food,  or  ex«!>peratos  bald-headed 
old  gentlemen.  The  end  of  the  lip  is  flattened 
and  grooved  like  the  bottom  of  a  meat-dish  for 
gravy.  Of  coarse  it  is  easy  enough  for  the  fly 
to  eat  soft  snbatanoes ;  but  how  do  yon  suppose 
he  manages  when  he  encounters  a  lump  of  sugar 
for  instance,  when  that  is  sometimes  too  much 
for  children's  sharp  little  teeth  even  ?  His 
Creator  has  provided  him  with  a  fluid  which, 
running  down  little  canals,  in  his  trnnk,  dis 
solves  the  sugar  gradually,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
sort  of  treacle,  and  then  he  easily  sucks  it  up 
through  the  same  little  canals.  The  wings  are 
like  battle-duors,  consisting  of  frames  with  trans- 

Earent  coverings  stretched  tightly  over  them  oo 
oth  sides. 

The  great  mystery  of  flydoro,  and  that  which 
has  caused  so  much  study  and  investigation,  is 
in  the  fact  of  the  Fly  apparently  reversing  the 
laws  of  gravity  and  running  about,  as  we  every 
day  see  on  our  ceilings,  upside  down.  How  they 
could  do  this  without  tumbling  off  was  the 
grand  pnzile.  On  examining  the  foot  closely 
under  a  microscope  you  will  see  that  it  is  armed 
with  two  little  olaws,  protected  by  fleshy  pads, 
covered  with  hairs.  Bach  little  hair  is  enlarged 
at  the  end,  making  a  little  disk  like  a  "  sucker," 
and  (his  "  sucker"  is  kept  constantly  moist  by 
a  4uid  contionally  exuding.  The  little  claws 
catch  on  the  rough  point  of  any  snrface,  end 
the  moment  that  this  is  done,  the  little  "  suck- 
ers" take  hold  and  serve  to  keep  him  io  place 
till  he  is  ready  to  move  on,  when  raising  him- 
self on  his  claws,  the  disks  loosen  one  by  one, 
and  away  he  mns,  nimbly,  repeating  this  man- 
oenvre  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

The  speed  of  a  fly  on  the  wing  is  truly  won- 
derful, when  we  take  his  diminutive  size  into 
account.  According  to  Kirby  and  Spence,  the 
common  house  fly,  when  undisturbed,  makes 
six  hundred  strokes  with  its  wing  in  a  second, 
and  when  necessary  can  increase'  its  velocity 
six-fold.  Lei  this  same  fly  grow  to  the  size  of 
an  eagle,  and  its  capacities  increase  equally, 
and  it  would  travel  through  space  with  tbe  ve- 
locity of  lightning.  To  produce  this  speed  and 
all  the  other  movements  which  a  fly  is  contin- 
ually making,  what  an  immense  quantity  of 
mnscles  is  necessary;  and  we  can  scarcely 
find  words  sufficient  to  express  our  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  these 
innumerable  muscles  are  packed  away  in  this 
tiny  framework,  where  they  will  have  tbe  great- 
eat  effect  with  the  least  interference. 
Did  yovi  ever  notice  a  fly  flying  back  down  1 


You  will  probably  all  say  "  No !"  and  yet  when' 
you  come  to  refleut,  yon  will  remember  having 
often  seen  the  Fly  start  from  the  wall  when 
pretty  near  the  ceiling,  and  without  turnin;;  over 
fly  toward  the  ceiling,  all  the  time  looking  np 
with  his  two  big  eyes. 

There  is  one  fact  in  the  natural  history  of 
flies  that  is  generally  very  little  uodirstooJ,  and 
what  is  true  of  flies  is  equally  true  with  regard 
to  all  insects.  It  is,  that  flies  once  hatched  into 
the  winged  stale  never  grow  any  more,  either 
smaller  or  larger.  If  he  is  hatched  a  small 
fly,  small  he  remains  all  the  d»ys  of  his  life, 
but  never  does  he  add  the  smallest  part  of  a 
cubit  to  his  otature.  His  growing  and  moat  of 
his  eating  has  been  done  in  childhood  Then 
he  leads  the  life  of  a  glutton,  eating  with  appar- 
ent relish  all  most  loathsome  things,  revcliog  in 
all  sorts  of  imparities,  and  waxing  very  fat  and 
aldermanie,  as  do  moat  large  eaters  in  the  hu- 
man tribe.  Ho  becomes  a  sort  of  bloated  aris- 
tocrat; but  with  his  new  life  he  has  turned  over 
a  new  leaf, — ^his  whole  habits  have  changed. 
He  is  no  longer  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  daintily 
sips  the  sweet  which  Dame  Nature  so  bounti- 
fully spreads  before  him.  An  old  writer  well 
observes,  *'  How  few  of  us  are  aware  that  all 
these  creatures  now  buzzing  so  loudly  above 
our  heads  once  crawled  beneath  our  feet !"  The 
fact  is  that  our  little  friend  passes  his  childhood 
in  a  very  dirty  nursery.  The  baby  fly,  which 
is  a  small  white  worm,  without  feet,  commonly 
called  B  maggot,  is  generally  hatched  from  an 
egg  of  which  his  lady  mother  has  laid  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy. —  W.  H.  D.  in  Rivertidt 
JUai/azine. 

NEW   AND    WONDERFUL    DISCOVERT  IN   SLEO- 
TRICITT. 

Mr.  H.  Wilde  of  Liverpool,  has  brought  out 
a  new  discovery  in  electricity  during  the  |-a»t 
year  which  is  described  as  exceedingly  brilliant 
and  important.  He  has  found  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing electricity  in  quantities  and  intensity 
hitherto  unknown,  by  the  action  of  feeble  elec- 
trical currents  upon  powerful  magnets.  His  ap- 
paratus cnneists  of  six  small  permanent  mag- 
nets weighing  only  a  pound  each,  a  ten-inch 
electro-magnet  weighing  three  pounds  (which  ac- 
cumulates and  retains  the  developed  electricity, 
on  the  same  principle  as  an  insnlatcd  submarine 
cable  or  the  Leyden  jar),  and  an  armature  re- 
volving within  an  iron  cylinder  at  the  rate  of 
fideen  hundred  tarns  a  minute.  The  cylinder 
is  about  a  foot  long,  and  has  a  bore  of  two  and 
a  half  inches;  the  ai mature  which  plays  within 
it  not  touching  the  sides,  is  coiled  about  with 
insulated  copper  wire.  It  is  from  this  arma- 
ture, when  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus 
have  been  connected  and  put  into  operation, 
that  the  electricity  is  evolved  and  the  cffttcta  are 
produced. 
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This  maehioery  evolves  a  light  which  rivals 
the  Bun  in  its  dazztin);  lamioonsnees,  and  Bur> 
passes  that  orb  in  taking  photographs.  At  a 
(lidtacce  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  it  throws 
shadows  from  the  flames  of  street  lamps  upon  a 
wall.  Two  photographers  io  England  have  srt 
up  the  maohineB  in  their  thops,  and  now  do  all 
their  copying  and  enlargiDg  by  the  new  eleotrio 
light  at  night.  The  heating  power  of  flame  is 
to  intense  that  it  melts  seven  feet  of  No.  16  iron 
wire,  and  heats  to  a  red  heat  twenty-one  feet  i>f 
I  the  same  wire  in  an  instant.  The  cost  of  the 
apparatus  is  small,  the  waste  of  materials  tri- 
fling, and  the  expense  of  working  light.  For 
lighting  streets,  for  lighting  houses  anJ  for  illu- 
mioating  public  buildings,  the  new  discovery  is 
far  superior  to  gas,  and  there  are  probably  va- 
rious other  purposes  besides  those  already  indi- 
cateJ  to  which  it  may  be  devoted,  if  its  proper- 
ties are  truthfully  described. — Boston  Journal. 

1  m*  ' 

A   N£W   GXOLOOICAL  TnEOBT. 

We  are  occasionally  reminded,  when  some 
new  geological  theory  is  confidently  proposed, 
or  some  old  hypothesis  abandoned,  that  the 
questions  at  issue  between  science  and  revela- 
tion cannot  soon  reach  a  final  settlement.  Be- 
fore such  a  result  can  be  obtained,  science  must 
speak  its  last  word,  and  establish  its  claims  and 
belief  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Uow  such 
geology  is  prepared  to  set  aside  the  teachings 
of  Moses  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a 
new  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  earth  is  pro- 
pounded by  an  English  geologint,  which,  if  ac- 
cepted, must  lead  to  a  reconstruction  of  the 
science  as  hitherto  accepted  and  taught. 

A  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins  has  published  a  volume 
on  Geology  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  in  which 
he  combats  resolutely  the  aqueous  and  igneous 
theories  of  Werner  and  Button,  and  denies  that 
the  strata  in  the  earth's  crust  have  been  formed 
either  by  mechanical  depositioa  from  water,  or 
by  melting  and  hardening  through  the  agency 
of  internal  heat.  Nor  does  he  believe  in  a  suc- 
cession of  cataclysms,  by  which  sudden  and 
great  changes  have  been  effected  in  the  earth's 
surface. 

The  theory  which  he  maintains  to  be  more 
consistent  with  known  facts  is,  that  chemical 
and  magnetic  forces  have  been  the  great  agen- 
cies io  all  terrestrial  changes;  that  by  ordered, 
not  by  convulsive  action,  both  the  crystalline 
and  stratified  rocks  and  the  mineral  veins  have 
been  formed.  He  argues  with  great  confidence 
that  the  crystalline  rucks  must  be  due  to  mag- 
netic instead  of  mechanical  agency,  for  they  are 
formed  ia  parallel  bands  which  are  vertical  in- 
stead of  horizontal. 

The  details  of  his  theory  are  ingenious  and 
complicated.  Oreat  changes  are  now  io  progress 
in  the  earth's  bosom  through  an  eleotro-magoetic 
wet  process,  whose  action  is  coniinaoas.  aod  all- 


pervading.  The  earth  ha  regards  as  a  great 
magUvitic  globe,  in  which  the  ocean  serves  as  a 
primary  metistruum,  keeping  the  crust  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  saturation  and  active  crystalliza- 
tion. As  magnetic  currents  are  ever  active  ia 
a  battery  which  has  proper  solutions  between 
its  poles,  so  these  currents  are  ever  working 
with  prodigious  power  through  the  crust  of  the  . 
earth,  between  the  north  and  south  pole.  The 
north  pole  is  a  great  absorbing  basin,  in  which 
the  process  of  decomposition  is  carried  on  with 
au  energy  that  never  tires.  The  south  pole  is 
a  great  evolving  basin,  in  which  the  process  of 
reproduction  goes  on  with  equal  regularity  and 
energy. 

This  theory,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  in  conflict 
with  the  prevailing  views  on  the  method  of  tor- 
matioD  of  the  earth's  crust.  It  is  yet  more  radi- 
cully  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  time  when  the 
successive  formations  were  made.  Geologists 
teach  that  the  lowest  strata,  as  the  silurian,  were 
deposited  at  an  age  too  remote  for  human  arith- 
metic to  reach.  Mr.  Hopkins  teaches  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  time  at  all,  but  simply  of  locv 
tion  on  the  earth's  surface,  in  nearness  to  or  re- 
moteness from  the  south  pole,  as  the  reproduc- 
ing centre  of  action.  In  other  words,  he  de- 
clares that  the  processes  of  solution  aod. re- for- 
mation are  going  on  continually,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  formation  depends  on  its  relative 
place  on  the  earth's  surface.  He  asserts  that 
in  the  antarctic  region  the  silurian  formation  is 
now  reproducing  itself;  in  the  south  temperate 
zone  the  carboniierous  formation  ;  in  the  sonih 
tropical  the  bolitic ;  in  the  north  tropical  the 
cretaceous;  and  in  the  north  temperate  the 
tertiary. 

We  are  not  masters  in  the  science,  and  do 
not  assume  to  give  judgment  on  a  theory  which, 
if  true,  must  sot  aside  the  views  previously  ad- 
vanced by  great  and  honored  names.  We  only 
allude  to  it  as  a  hint  to  our  scientific  friends 
that  a  little  modesty  will  not  be  unbecoming  on . 
their  part,  in  withholding  a  decision  on  the 
teachings  of  Moses.  Until  the  fundamental 
positions  of  geology  are  settled  beyond  contro- 
versy, and  the  claims  of  its  rival  schools  touch- 
ing both  the  method  and  the  time  of  formatiun 
of  the  earth's  crust  are  adjusted,  it  is  wise  to 
leave  out  of  sight  the  words  of  revelation. 
God's  word  and  God's  works  will  surely  come 
into  harmony,  but  the  interpretation  of  the 
latter  may  need  amendation  even  more  than 

the  former. —  Watchman  and  Rcflcct^/r. 

■»■  

"  Sow,  thougb  tbe  rook  repel  thee 

By  its  cold  and  sierile  pride. 
Some  cleft  there  may  be  riveo, 

Where  tbe  little  seed  may  bide. 
<•  Work  while  tbe  daylight  lastetb, 

Ere  the  shades  of  night  cooie  on, 

Kre  tbe  Lore  of  the  Vicejard  calletb. 

And  tbe  laborer's  work  is  done." 

—li»iKhn  CArittian  S^tam,. 
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A   GOOD  CUSTOM. 

It  was  the  oustom  in  MMsacbosetts,  in  early 
times,  as  we  learn  from  Lewis'  History  of  Lyon, 
for  a  person  to  go  about  the  meeting- honscs, 
dnring  divine  service,  and  wake  the  sleepers. 
*'He  bore  a  long  wand,  on  one  end  of  which 
was  a  ball,  and  on  the  other  a  fox  tail.  When 
he  observed  the  men  asleep  he  rapped  them  on 
the  head  with  a  knob,  and  ronsed  the  slumber- 
ing sensibilities  of  the  ladies  by  drawing  the 
bmah  lightly  across  their  faees." 

Let  there  be  a  oonsoions  dependence  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  light  and  guidance.  It  is 
his  special  mission  to  reveal  Christ  unto  ns 
Be  not  afraid  to  follow  the  Spirit.  He  sheds 
light  upon  the  reason.  He  does  not  impel  his 
followers  by  blind  impulses  which  bid  defiance 
to  common  sense,  but  sweetly  assures  the  heart, 
illamines  the  path,  and  shows  it  to  be  of  God. 

Do  not  occupy  yourself  with  the  future,  and 
think  only  of  doing  what  you  do  at  the  very 
time  you  are  doing  it. 


ITEMS. 

The  earthquaVe  which  was  felt  wUh  snch  severity, 
4tfa  mo.  24ib,  in  Uisaoari  and  Kantai,  ii  believed 
hf  some  to  have  reached  Ohio.  An  acre  of  ground 
Dear  Carthage,  six  mll<3s  from  the  city,  immedimely 
Id  the  vicinitr  of  the  canal,  sunk  on  the  afteraoon 
of  (bat  day  a  distance  of  ten  feet.  The  basin  formed 
by  the  depression  has  wkIIs  as  straight  and  smooth 
a*  thoDgb  the  excavation  wisan  artificial  one.  The 
groand  which  thus  gave  way  is  of  a  very  solid  chaa. 
acter,  and  there  are  trees  upon  it  more  than  a  foot 
in  thickness.  The  gaperintendent  of  the  Soathern 
Division  of  the  canal  has  himself  visited  the  spot, 
and  bera  mnch  astonished  at  the  phenomenon. 
Along  the  line  of  the  Little  Miami  Ruilnxd,  between 
Loveland  and  Morrow,  a  land  slide  occurred  the 
same  day,  the  earth  and  rocks  being  tumbled  down 
the  sides  of  the  hills  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  have  since  travrlled  along  the 
roid,  who  declare  they  never  saw  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  Ohio  before. — Ex.  paper. 

The  railway  np  MCunt  Washington  Is  l^eing  con- 
strocted  with  great  activity.  The  track  Iron  is  bein; 
transported  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  trams 
and  laborers  are  hard  at  work.  A  large  and  mag- 
nificent hotel  will  be  bnilt  this  summer,  and  will  be 
ready  for  the  travel  of  next  year. 

The  Atlantic  cable  has  almost  broDght)he  extremi- 
ties  of  the  earth  together.  It  is  announced  from 
Newbdryport,  Massuchujetts,  that  a  merchant  of 
that  city  leoently  received  a  telegram  from  Calcutta, 
which  had  been  but  two  days  and  five  hours  on  its 
passage.  This  despatch  cost  |500,  and  bad  travelled 
over  13,000  miles. 

A  College  for  ladies  is  to  be  establlsned  in  New 
York  City,  or  rather  Rutgar's  Institute  is  to  be  en- 
Urged  in  its  curriculum  of  studies  and  its  facilities 
fur  instruction,  so  as  to  make  it  an  institution  of  the 
same  grade  as  the  Vassar  Female  College  of  Pongh- 
krpne.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  has 
given  legal  authority  for  this  enlargement. 

RrriiausH  n  Bsoland. — ^The  Archbishop  of  Oio* 
terbiWif  ttas  aaaoudced  that  Q'leen  Victoria,  who  is 


Itf^a  <'  Head  of  the  Church"  (of  Bnglaod),  has  sig. 
nified  ber  Intentiou  of  isioing  a  Royal  commissioB 
to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  riiunl  obaerv- 
anctrs  which  have  latterly  mitde  the  Anglican  resem- 
ble  the  Roman  Church,  in  many  re^i  e  :ts.  It  is 
stated  that  "The  inquiry  will  be  limited  to  the  iii- 
terpretation  of  the  Bobric  relating  to  the  ornaments 
of  the  minister  and  ebnrch  dnring  divine  s.rvlce. 

The  treaty  which  was  signed  on  the  11th  inst.  by 
the  members  of  ttie  Peace  Congress  has  been  ratified 
by  their  respeciive  governmeots.  By  the  terms  of 
settlement,  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg  is  to  be  evac- 
uated by  the  Prussians  within  one  month  from  the 
date  of  the  treaty. 

Da.  LivutosTONB. — There  is  some  ground  for  hope 
that  the  report  of  the  assassination  of  this  distin- 
guished explorer  may,  after  all,  prove  false.  Mr, 
Murchison,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Tima,  says : 

"By  a  letter  received  yesterday  (April  22)  from 
Mr.  Kirk,  dated  Zansibar,  Feb.  8,  (eleven  days  later 
than  the  previous  datrs),  I  learn  that  a  dispatch 
reached  His  Bighnsss  theSuUaa  on  the  previous  day 
from  the  Oovernor  of  Quiloa,  containing  a  most  im- 
portant statrment  with  regard  to  Dr.  Livingstone. 
The  dispatch  stated  that  the  traders  had  arrived  at 
this  port,  (Quiloa)  from  the  far  interior  beyond  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  that  at  the  end  of  November  last  (i.  e  , 
two  months  after  the  time  of  the  reported  caustrophe) 
when  they  were  at  Miiksnra,  within  ten  milfs  of  the 
supposed  place  of  the  massacre,  nothing  was  known 
of  any  mishap  having  befallen  Livingi<tone.  They 
said,  on  the  contrary,  that  tbe  traveller  had  continued 
onward  toward  tbe  Avisa  or  Babtsa  Country,  after 
having  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Dr.  Kirk 
adds,  however,  that  as  Maksnra  is  short  of  the  place 
of  attack  described  by  tbe  Johanna  men,  he  almost 
fears  to  communicate  this  intelligence,  lest  it  should 
buoy  up  hopes  which  may  too  soon  be  broken. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  will  send  out  an 
expedition  to  ascertain  the  truth. — The  Prett. 

Silk  vboh  Oak  Tkiis. — The  oak  silk  worm,  the' 
rearing  of  which  M.  Guerin  Urreville  is  endeaToring 
to  introdnce  into  Burope,  has  already  given  anch 
results  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  oaks  of  the 
forest  there  will  soon  give  abundant  silk  crops,  and 
especially  in  those  countries  where  the  silk  of  the 
mulberry  cannot  be  produced.  At  the  session  of 
tbe  Imperial  Central  Society  of  Agricnilnr*,  of 
France,  on  the  27th  of  last  3d  month,  and  that  cf 
the  French  Acadi-my  of  Sciences  on  the  2d  of  4th 
month,  H.  Querlin  Mereville  read  a  letter  from  tbe 
Baron  Bretton,  an  Australian  land  owner  to  whom 
he  had  sent  eggs  of  the  yamtmai,  in  18(S3,  announ- 
cing that  tbe  colony  had  prospered,  and,  ate  in 
France,  had  attained  the  fourth  generation. 

There  are  200  colored  schools  in  Georgia,  and 
100,000  colored  people  in  that  State  are  learning  to 
read  and  write. 

The  testimony  of  colored  persons  ia  a  snit  where 
both  parties  were  white,  has  just  been  admitted  in 
tbe  municipal  court  at  Richmond,  Va.  It  is  tbe  first 
instance  of  the  kind  under  a  new  law  jast  paas*d  by 
the  legislature. 

On  the  I3th  inst.,  Jcffxrson  Davis  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Cuited  States  Circuit  Court,  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  After  arguments 
by  the  legal  gentlemen  representing  the  govommmt 
and  the  prisoner.  Judge  Underwood  releaaed  the  pris- 
oner on  $  [00,000  bail,  to  appear  for  trial,  on  tb«  4ih 
of  Eleventh  month  next,  at  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Virginia.  His  sureties  were 
twenty  in  number.  Horace  Qreeley  was  the  first  to 
sign  the  bail  bond  t 
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■T  a.  M.  JAHIIIT. 
Contlnned  ttam  page  168. 

The  snbjecta  of  Christ's  spiritaBl  kingdom, 
who  are  broaght  under  the  government  of  the 
spirit  of  Truth,  are  by  this  means  introduced 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ter* of  Qod.  "  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  ia  liberty." 

This  is  tbe  subjeot  of  one  of  Robertson's  dis- 
oonrsea,  entitleo,  "  Freedom  by  the  Truth." 
The  text  referrrd  to  is  John  viii.  32.  "And 
ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free." 

"  Observe,"  he  says,  "  the  greatness  of  the 
aim  and  the  wirdom  of  the  means. 

"  The  aim  vraa  to  make  all  men  free.  He 
saw  around  Him  servitude  in  every  form, — man 
in  slavery  to  man,  and  race  to  race :  His  own 
country  nteo  in  bondage  to  the  Romans, — slaves 
both  of  Jewish  and  Roman  masters,  frightfully 
oppreeofd:  men  trembling  before  priestcraft; 
and  those  who  were  politioally  and  eoolesiasti- 
oally  free,  in  worae  bondage  still,  the  rich  and 
rulers  slaves  to  their  own  passions.  Consolous 
of  bis  inward  Deity  and  of  his  Father's  inten- 
tions, He,  without  hurry,  without  the  excite- 
ment whioh  would  mark  the  mere  earthly  Lib- 
erator, calmly  said, '  Ye  shall  be  free.' 

The  tmth  which  Christ  taught  was  chiefly  on 
these  thrise  points :  Ood — Man — Immortality. 
1.  Ood.     Blot  out  the  thought  of  Ood,  a 


Living  Person,  and  life  becomes  mean,  exist- 
ence unmeaning,  the  universe  dark ;  and  le. 
solve  is  left  without  a  stay,  aspiration  and  duty 
without  a  support. 

The  Son  exhibited  God  as  Love ;  and  so  that 
fearful  bondage  of  the  mind  to  the  necessity  of 
fate  was  broken.  A  living  Lord  had  made  the 
world  ;  and  its  dark  and  uuintelligibis  mystery 
meant  good,  not  evil.  He  manifested  Him  as  a 
spirit;  and  if  so,  the -only  worship  that  could 
please  Him  must  be  a  Spirit's  worship.  Not 
by  sacrifices  is  God  pleased;  nor  by  droned 
litanies  and  liturgies;  nor  by  fawning  and  flat- 
tery ;  nor  is  His  wrath  bought  off  by  blood. 
Thus  was  the  chain  of  soperstiiion  rent  ason-^ 
der;  for  superstition  is  wrong  views  of  God, 
exaggerated  or  inadequate,  and  wrong  concep- 
tions of  the  way  to  please  Him. 

And  so,  when  tbe  woman  of  Samaria  brought 
the  conversation  to  that  old  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tion about  consecrated  buildings,  whether  on 
Mount  Gerisim  or  on  Moant  Moriah  God  was 
the  more  acceptably  adored,  lie  cut  the  whole 
controversy  short  by  the  enunciation  of  a  sin- 
gle truth :  '  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  Him  most  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  ia 
truth.' 

2.  Troth  respecting  man. 

We  are  a  mystery  to  ourselves.  Go  to  any 
place  where  the  nations  have  brought  together 
their  wealth  and  their  inventions,  and  before  the 
victories  of  mind  yon  stand  in  reverence.  Then 
stop  to  look  at  the  passing  crowds  who  have  tt- 
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tuDed  that  civilization.  Think  of  their  low 
aims,  their  mean  lives,  their  coDformatioa  only 
a  tittle  higher  than  that  of  brute  creatures,  and 
a  painful  geose  of  degradation  steals  upon  you. 
So  great,  and  yet  so  mean  I  And  so  of  indi- 
viduals. There  is  not  one  here  whose  feelings 
have  not  been  deeper  than  we  can  fathom ;  nor 
one  who  would  venture  to  tell  out  to  his  brother 
man  the  mean,  base  thoughts  that  have  crossed 
his  heart  during  the  last  hour.  Now,  this  rid- 
dle He  solved.  He  looked  on  man  as  fallen, 
but  magnificent  in  his  ruin.  We,  catching  that 
thought  from  Him,  sprak  as  He  spoke.  But 
Done  that  were  born  of  woman  ever  felt  this,  or 
lived  this  -like  Him.  Beneath  the  vilest  oat- 
side  he  saw  that — A  human  soul,  capable  of 
endless  growth;  and  hence  He  treated  with 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  re- 
spect, all  who  approached  Him ;  not  because 
they  were  titled  Rabbis,  or  rich  Pharisees,  but 
because  they  were  men. 

8.  Troth  respecting  immortality. 

He  taught  that  this  life  is  not  all ;  that  it  is 
only  a  miserable  state  of  human  infancy.  He 
taught  that  ia  words;  by  His  life,  and  by  Hit 
Resurrection. 

This,  again,  was  freedom.  If  there  be  a  faith 
that  cramps  and  enslaves  the  soul,  it  is  the  idea 
that  this  life  is  all.  If  there  be  one  that  ex- 
pands and  elevates,  it  is  the  thought  of  immor- 
tality ;  and  this,  observe,  is  something  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  selfish  desire  of  happiness.  It  is 
not  to  enjoy,  bat  to  be,  that  we  long  for,  to  enter 
into  a  more  and  higher  life  ;  a  craving  which  we 
can  only  part  with  when  we  sink  below  human- 
ity, and  forfeit  it. 

This  was  the  martyrs'  strength.  They  were 
tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they 
might  attain  a  better  Resurrection.  In  that 
hope,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  truth,  they 
were  free  from  the  fear  of  pain  and  death. 

Christ's  gospel  did  not  promise  political 
freedom,  yet  it  gave  it :  more  surely  than  con- 
queror, reformer,  patriot,  that  gospel  will  bring 
about  a  true  liberty  at  last.  This  not  by  theo- 
ries, nor  by  schemes  of  eonstitutions,  but  by 
the  revelations  of  truths.  God,  a  spirit ;  man 
his  child,  redeemed  and  sanctified.  Before 
that  spiritual  equality,  all  distinctions  between 
peer  and  peasant,  monarch  and  laborer,  privi- 
leged and  unprivileged,  vanish. 

Slavery  is  that  which  cramps  powers.  The 
worst  slavery  is  that  which  cramps  the  noblest 
powers.  Worse  therefore  than  he  who  mana- 
cles the  hands  and  feet  is  he  who  puts  fetters 
on  the  mind,  and  pretends  to  demand  that 
men  shall  think,  and  believe,  and  feel,  thus  and 
thus,  because  others  so  believed,  and  thought, 
and  felt,  before. 

in  Jndea,  life  was  become  a  set  of  forms,  and 
religion  a  congeries  of  traditions.    One  living 


word  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  and  the  mind  of 
the  world  was  free. 

Later,  a  monotain  mass  of  superstition  had 
gathered  round  the  Church,  atom  by  atom,  aad 
grain  by  grain.  Men  said  that  the  soul  was 
saved  by  doing  and  believing  what  the  priesthood 
taught.  The  heroes  of  the  Reformation  spoke. 
They  said  the  soul  of  man  is  saved  by  the  grace 
of  God  :  a  more  credible  hypothesis.  Ooce 
more  the  mind  of  the  world  was  free — ^and  fiee 
by  truth. 

There  is  a  tendency  always  to  think,  in  the 
masses ;  not  what  is  true,  but  what  is  respect- 
able, correct,  orthodox,  authoiized, — that  we 
ask.  It  comcti  partly  from  cowardice ;  parti; 
from  indolence,  from  habit,  from  imitatioe; 
from  the  nncettainty  and  darkness  of  all  moial 
truths,  and  the  dread  of  timid  minds  to  plunge 
into  the  investigation  of  them.  Now,  troth 
known  and  believed  respecting  God  and  man 
frees  from  this,  by  warning  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. But  responsibility  is  personal.  It 
cannot  be  delegated  to  another,  and  throfn  off 
upon  a  church.  Before  God,  face  to  face,  each 
soul  must  stand,  to  give  account. 

Do  not,  however,  confound  mental  indepen- 
dence with  mental  pride.  It  may,  it  ought  to 
co-exist  with  the  deepest  humility.  For  that 
mind  alone  is  free  which,  concious  ever  of  its 
own  feebleness,  feeling  hourly  its  own  liability 
to  err,  turning  thankfully  to  light,  from  what- 
ever side  it  may  come,  does  yet  refuse  to  give 
np  that  right  with  which  God  has  invested  it, 
or  to  abrogate  its  own  responsibility ;  and  so, 
humbly,  and  even  awfully,  resolves  to  have  an 
opinion,  a  judgment,  a  decision,  of  its  own. 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  define  the  liberty  which 
Christ  promises,  as  freedom  from  sin.  Many 
circumstances  will  exempt  frjm  sin  which  do 
not  yet  confer  that  liberty, '  where  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is.'  Childhood,  paralysis,  ill  health,  the 
impotence  of  old  age,  may  cemove  the  capacity 
and  even  the  desire  for  transgression,  but  the 
child,  the  paralytic,  the  old  man,  are  not  free 
through  the  truth.  Tberefoie,  to  this  defini- 
tion we  mast  add,  that  one  whom  Christ  liber- 
ates is  free  by  his  own  will.  It  is  not  that  be 
would,  and  cannot;  but  that  he  can,  and  will 
not.  Christian  liberty  is  right  will,  sustained 
by  love,  and  made  firm  by  faith  in  Christ." 

In  that  incomparable  poem,  Cowper's  Task, 
near  the  close  of  the'fiflh  Book,  there  is  a  deline- 
ation of  Christian  freedom,  that,  in  my  estima- 
tion, surpasses  in  beauty  and  fidelity  an;  thing 
I  have  met  with  in  English  literature.  A  few 
lines  extracted  from  it  are  here  subjoined  : 

"  He  ia  the  frremaa  whom  the  tralb  makM  free. 
And  all  are  slavfg  beside.    There's  not  a  chaia 
Tbnt  hdliab  foes,  confederate  for  bia  barm, 
Can  wind  around  bim,  but  ha  oaati  it  off 
With  as  much  eai^e  as  Sampson  his([rern  wytba. 
He  loolcs  abroad  into  the  varied  Brid 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor  perhaps  compared 
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Wi  h  tbose  whose  mangions  glitter  io  hi*  light, 
Galls  the  delightrul  siienerjr  all  hia  own. 
His  are  the  moantnios,  and  the  vallejs  his, 
And  the  resplendrnt  rivers.     His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
Bat  who  with  filial  confideoce  insfiired, 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresamptaoas  eye, 
And  Bmiling  say — '  My  Father  made  them  all.' " 
(To  tw  «ontliiueil.} 

There  is  a  rerelation  of  Gk>d  to  His  children, 
a  knowledge  of  Himself,  which  He  gives  them 
immediately,  by  His  Spirit, — that  is,  like  light, 
it*  own  wit  net*.  The  man  who  has  it  is  sure 
he  has  it,  and  that  it  is  of  God. —  Goode. 

From  tbe  Christian  Regiiiar. 
THS   08E    OF   SUNDAY. 

The  SuDolay  has  no  law  of  guidance,  no  nni- 
fonu  spirit  of  obserTanoe.  It  is  a  different  thing 
to  different  classes.  <  To  all,  more  or  less,  a  day 
ol  rest  from  tho  stated  employment  of  life ;  to 
all  a  day  of  more  or  less  physical  iodolenoe  and 
iodulgeoce  ;  to  very  many  macb  more  of  these 
tlian  is  good,  than  there  is  any  need  of,  than 
tbe;  would  allow  were  not  conscience  as  slug- 
gish as  their  bodies.  To  some  it  is  a  day  wel- 
come for  its-religions  use  and  opportunity,  for 
its  public  and  private  privileges,  a  valuable 
time  of  reckoning  with  the  soul  and  calm  ascer- 
taioini;  of  its  exact  attitude  toward  God.  With 
a  portion  of  these  the  day  is  ascetic  and  gloomy, 
rigidly  and  formally  observed.  They  try  to 
impoio  an  imposuible  thing,  and  make  the  day 
a  ioiig  monotony  of  church  going,  Bible  read- 
ing, prayers,  with  no  cheerful  intercourse  or 
genial  companionship.  I  believe  these  really 
desecrate  the  Sunday,  not  in  their  religious  ob- 
servanoe,  bat  by  their  narrow  religious  spirit, 
which  snpposea  God's  service  to  be  shut  up  to 
exercises  forced  to  an  extreme  on  one  day. 
The  God  whose  sun  shines  just  as  bright  on 
Sunday  as  on  all  other  days,  asks  no  formal, 
UDoataral  rig:idity  and  gloom  upon  his  Sunday. 

Others  recognize  and  prize  its  peouliar  adap- 
tation for  spiritual  refreshing,  yet  hold  it  in  a 
quiet  gladness,  and  btlieve  no  thing  obtrusive 
which  is  haman  and  honorable,  which  helps 
the  happiness  of  others  and  the  self.  They  ac- 
cept the  obligation  of  public  and  private  ser- 
vice, bat  are  getting  to  feel,  more  and  more, 
that  a  perpetual  hearing  of  other  men's  words 
ai)d  prayers,  and  going  to  church,  is  not  tbe 
truest  language  of  a  man's  piety  and  epitome  of 
his  obligation.  These  seem  tacitly  settling 
down  to  a  conviction,  which  many  are  yet  too 
timid  to  assert  or  approve  by  anything  but  their 
conduct,  that  a  single  public  service  is  enough, 
that  the  Sunday,  as  its  forerunner  tbe  Sabbath, 
va:j  made  for  man,  the  whole  of  every  man,  and 
ttiat  a  very  small  part  of  him  gets  its  help,  when 
it  is  spent  in  any  one  way,  however  good  that 
Way  may  in  itself  be. 
The  tendency  of  the  narrow  ideas  of  the  day 


has  been  to  give  us  a  Sunday  religion,  to  make 
peeple  think  that  the  day  is  specially  for  their 
religious  service,  and  to  cause  tbem  to  confine 
their  religious  acts  almost  exclusively  to  it ;  to 
make  them  think  that  there  is  a  time  holier 
than  any  other  time,  and  that  duty  binds  more 
imperatively  one  day  in  the  week  than  all  the 
other  six ;  that  virtue  is  more  virtuous  and  sin 
more  sinful  then  than  at  any  other  time.  Vir- 
tually  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion has  become  a  one-day  religion,  and  there 
are  not  a  few  to-day  who,  having  tho  position 
and  assuming  the  importance  of  church  mem- 
bers holy  and  elect,  baptised  and  saved,  make 
of  their  week-day  lives  a  shameful  comment 
and  contradiction  of  their  Sunday  practice  and 
profession.  The  rigidity  of  creed  faiths,  tbe 
setting  apart  of  holy  times,  have  resulted  in 
large  divorce  between  religion  and  life,  and 
made  the  former  not  the  pervading,  edifying 
spirit  its  Master  declared  it,  but  the  outiide  of 
function,  profession  and  season.  The  stalking, 
loud  mouthed  hypocrites,  whom  Jesus  so  exposed 
aad  scored,  were  not  more  truly  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  faith  they  pretended  to  up- 
hold than  this  race  of  Sunday  Christians. 

Time  is  God's,  and  all  holy ;  space  is  God's, 
and  that  all  holy,  too.  Man  is  to  be  no  better 
one  hour  than  aaother,  and  no  one  place  is  more 
sacred  than  another.  God  is  just  as  much 
present  at  the  broker's  hoard,  behind  the  count- 
er, at  the  work-bench,  as  he  is  in  the  church, 
and  the  dealings  of  men  are  to  be  just  as  strictly 
under  his  law  as  the  thought  and  service  of  the 
Sinday.  For  our  convenience  and  our  help, 
because  of  a  fitness  in  things  which  seem  eter- 
nal, we  do  not  bring  the  tables  of  the  money 
changers  into  our  churches,  we  do  not  take  our 
prayers  and  sermons  into  the  pkoe  of  business, 
but  the  same  God  rules  with  unehaoged  law  in 
each  pla^e,  in  each  is  to  be  obeyed  and  served. 
Unly  is  the  obedience  and  the  service  changed 
in  form,  not  in  essence.  The  Sunday  is  more' 
especially  for  the  quiet  service  of  heart  and  lip, 
for  the  offering  of  the  formal  sacrifice  of  devo- 
tion ;  the  week  for  the  offering  of  obedience,  in 
duty,  and  toil,  and  temptation,  the  after  and 
oonoluding  part  without  which  the  Sunday  form 
is  isolate,  cold  and  incomplete. 

Every  regulation  of  society  and  the  church, 
and  all  legislation  with  regard  to  the  Sunday, 
should  have  regard  to  the  bisst  intereste  of  man 
as  man.  They  should  remember  the  compound 
being  that  he  is,  and  should  aim  to  make  the 
exceptional  day  of  the  week — the  dayon  which 
toil,  and  business,  and  anxiety  are  intermitted— 
a  day  not  merely  for  the  recuperation  of  the 
whole  man,  for  the  repair  of  waste  and  vigor, 
but  of  preparatifin  and  ttretxjthening  for  tl^e 
Keek  io  come : — for,  as  Arnold,  the  teaolier  of 
4tugby,  has  well  said,  "  Our  Sunday  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week,  aad  not  the  end."    The 
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da;  must  address  itself  to  tbe  wants  of  no  ex- 
elusive  part,  but  to  the  irAo/e  of  tbe  man.  He 
IB  not  refteihed  and  stren^tbened  b;  merely  a 
religious  use  which  exereises  but  a  part  of  hia 
nature,  calls  into  play  and  puts  Tigor  into  but 
part  of  his  earacity ;  he  is  not  strengthened 
and  refreshed  by  the  mere  indolence  of  the 
body,  the  listless,  aimless,  joyless  dawdling  of 
the  Sunday  which  we  mis-name  rest,  which 
does  even  tbe  body  no  real  good  ;  he  is  not 
strengthened  and  refreshed  by  taking  his  brain 
off  from  its  absorption,  or  by  devoting  tbe  whole 
day  exclusively  to  hia  domestio  affections,  or  by 
shutting  himself  np  to  himself  in  a  solitary  and 
selfish  enjoyment  of  leisure.  Man  is  a  many- 
sided  being.  His  nature  is  complex.  He 
wants  repair  and  support  in  every  part.  The 
day  which  calls  a  halt  in  the  ceaseless  march  of 
daily  energy  and  demand,  should  be  for  the  re- 
pair of  tbe  breach  and  waste  which  all  life 
makes.  The  soul,  the  heart,  the  brain,  the 
body,  should  have  just  and  equal  thought  and 
oare,  and  each  should  issue  out  of  the  Sunday 
into  the  week,  rejoicing  in  the  new  energy 
with  whiefa  it  is  supplied  for  the  race  still  to  be 


run. 


Ton  may  eall  this  very  lax  and  very  fatal, 
and  perhaps  some  social  or  ecclesiastical  thun- 
der may  be  launched  against  it.  Never  mind. 
The  set  is  that  way,  and  the  day  must  come 
when  the  more  enlightened  spirit  of  our  religion 
shall  triumph,  snd  we  shall,  on  the  Sunday,  the 
lord's  day,  have  a  glorious  festival  worthy  of 
that  Lord  s  spirit — a  day  not  for  the  affliction 
of  man's  body  or  man's  soul,  a  day  when  it 
Bhall  be  lawful  to  do  good  in  no  technical,  ec- 
clesiastical sense  of  charity,  but  good  to  the 
whole  man,  good  to  bis  jaded  body  and  cramped 
spirit  and  fettered  and  pinched  life.  The  Sun- 
day rests  on  no  divine  law.  It  stands  upon 
high,  moral  expediency.  In  all  time  since 
Christ  died  good  men  have  observed  it.  It  is 
a  good  day.  It  may  be  a  better  day.  Give  it 
the  benefit  of  a  liberal  spirit,  hedge  it  with  no 
unworthy  restraint,  let  it  be  free.  The  man 
who  breaks  society's  needed  law  that  day,  let 
bim  be  punished  as  any  other;  what  few  extra 
laws  must  be  made  to  prevent  the  sordid  from 
trade,  or  any  from  turning  liberty  into  license, 
none  will  object  to,  but  there  let  prohibitory 
law  stop,  and  throw  tbe  day  open  to  man,  by 
argument,  by  example,  striving  to  show  him 
bow  much  more  truly  he  will  serve  himself,  as 
well  as  his  fellow  and  his  God,  by  using  its 
hours  so  as  to  quicken  the  best  and  most  varied 
life  in  him. 

I  believe  we  may  make  it  the  gladdest, 
boliest,  weloomest,  best  of  days.  Sad,  indeed, 
would  be  tbe  time  when  it  should  oease  to  dawn 
with  a  peculiar  sense  of  quiet  and  repose.  I 
think  something  of  ineffabfe  calm  takes  poesea- 
•ion  of  and  Mtiafiee  at  one's  very  waking.    I 


would  put  the  soni  in  harmony  with  that,  and 
halt  whenever  I  found  any  jarring  with  it.  I 
would  frown  upon  all  who  make  the  day  a 
waste  and  sin,  whether  in  respected  or  disrepu- 
table classes.  I  would  do  all  that  1  could  to 
make  it  the  day  when  the  poor  and  the  over- 
worked  should  have  glad  refreshing.  I  would 
make  it,  indeed,  holy  day  to  them.  0,  broib- 
ers  and  sisters  1  shall  we  not  so  help  the  time, 
shall  we  not  so  help  others,  that  there  shall 
grow  beeausc  of  it  a  nobler  manhood,  a  broader 
brotherhood,  a  more  liberal  faiih  f  Shall  w« 
not  make  tbo  first  day  holy  unto  the  Lord,  in- 
deed, by  making  it  serve  to  build  in  man  that 
which  shall  lift  him  toward  God  f 

J.  F.  W.  Wabj!. 


Study  thy  God.  Goristian ;  roil  over  Hit 
BweetDess  in  thy  mind  ;  see  what  thou  bast  laid 
up  in  Him  ;  read  over  daily  liis  glorious  names; 
walk  through  those  chambers  of  His  presence, 
His  glorious  attributes.  Lot  thy  spirit  be  so 
filled  with  God,  and  so  raised  above  carnal  joys, 
that  it  be  no  damp  upon  thee  to  have  nothing 
but  God.  Live  above,  in  that  serene  air  which 
is  not  defiled  with  earthly  exhalatioaa. — Alkme. 

A  OVP  or  COLD  WATER. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  told  of  a  man  living 
on  the  borders  of  an  African  deseit,  who  car- 
ried daily  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  to  the  dn^ty 
thordngbfare,  and  left  it  for  any  thirsty  travel- 
ler that  might  pass  that  way.  There  is  some- 
thing so  quiet  and  spontaneous,  so  genial  and 
unselfish  in  this  little  act  of  kindness,  that  it 
meets  an  instinctive  responae  from  the  common 
heart.  It  is  such  a  little  thing,  and  yet  so  full 
of  blessing  to  the  weary  pilgrim,  panting  with 
thirst  amid  burning  wastes  and  under  tropical 
skies  I  There  is  such  an  outgleam  of  goodness 
from  the  humble  deed,  that  it  touches  our  hearts 
with  genial  sympathy,  and  glowing  impulses  of 
kindness  for  the  needy  and  sorrowing  of  our 
world.  Such  humble  deeds  of  pity  need  but  an 
infusion  of  the  Christian  element,  to  make  them 
not  only  beautiful  in  the  ejes  of  men,  bnt'^ou- 
ti/vl  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  said:  "And 
whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these 
little  ones,  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name 
of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in 
no  wise  lose  his  reward. 

Not  only  in  African  deserts  may  such  deeds 
be  done.  Our  world  is  a  spiritual  Sahara,  a 
vast  desert  full  of  pilgrims  that  are  way-worn 
and  weary,  to  whose  fainting  lips  may  be  prrssed, 
by  loving  hands,  the  cup  of  cold  water.  And 
here  we  touch  what  is  the  special  beauty  of  the 
benediction  of  Christ  upon  the  kindly  deed,  how- 
ever humble.  There  may  be  wanting  the  tal- 
ents, or  position,  or  means,  for  great  achieve- 
ments or  enlarged  benefiec-noe,  but  Christ  tells 
OS,  that  the  least  gift  to  one  of  His  needy  disci- 
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pies  for  Hit  8ako,  shall  not  lose  its  reward.  It 
may  be  bat  a  look  or  warm  grasp  of  sympatb; 
to  some  disconsolate  spirit;  it  maybe  but  a 
visit  to  some  looely  coach  of  stokDess  with  yoar 
flowers  and  the  divine  promises  and  the  offered 
prayer ;  it  may  be  bat  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  soma  one  weary  with  the  conflict  of  life;  it 
may  be  jour  helping  hand  to  some  neglected 
child  you  have  led  to  the  Sabbath-school,  and 
taught  the  way  to  virtue  and  to  heaven  ;  it  may 
I  be  but  the  genial  sunshine  of  your  heart,  dif- 
fusing  joy  among  the  loved  ones  at  home — 
whatever.it  may  be  of  kindness  and  love  to  any 
ooe  of  Christ's  disciples,  in  His  name,  and  for 
His  sake,  He  takes  it  as  a  flower  of  remem- 
brance, and  will  press  it  in  the  Book  of  Life, 
and  keep  it  forever.  Yes,  tbeso  little  generosi- 
ties uf  every -day  life,  these  ministries  of  charity 
that  ran  along  the  by-ways  of  a  great  city,  bless- 
ing the  poor  and  neglected — those  pulses  of 
love  that  run  through  our  homes  and  circulate 

around  the  globe — are  beautiful 

Let  no  one  say,  however  limited  or  lowly  his 
sphere,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  common  rou- 
tine of  daily  life  to  inspire  him  with  the  aim 
and  effort  of  noble  living.  Does  not  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  invest  tbe  humblest  deed  uf  a  lov- 
ing heart  in  his  service,  though  it  be  but  the 
giving  of  a  cap  of  cold  water,  with  a  divine 
beauty  and  glory  f  Wbat  would  we  greater,  than 
whit,  in  opportuniii/,  Qod  bath  given  tons  all  ? 
And  shall  we  let  the  fewness  of  our  talentb  dis- 
coarjge  us,  in  eonstant  and  genial  living  for 
Cbrist,  and  His  needy  disciples,  or  allow  the 
humbleness  of  our  earthly  fortunes  to  shade  the 
brow  that  may  be  radiant  with  the  crown  of 
virtue  ?  No,  rather  let  us  use  our  gifls  and  op- 
portunities, though  feeble  and  few,  in  such  ways 
of  kindnciss  and  charity  and  Christian  living, 
as  shall  make  na  a  blessing  to  our  generation, 
and  give  as  here  the  earnest  of  heaven. 
"  This  world's  cot  'all  a  fleeting  show,' 
For  man'a  illusion  given, — 

He  thitt  hath  southed  a  widow's  woe. 
Or  wiped  an  orphan's  tear,  doth  know. 

There's  loaietblng  here  bf  bearen." 

Lutheran  Obteroer. 


A  mother's  fjelater. 
Tt  was  a  cbstom  of  his  mother's  to  pay  eaoh 
Di»ht  a  visit  to  the  cot  of  her  twin  boys,  and 
repeat  over  them  Jacob's  blessing :  *'  The  God 
which  fed  me  all  my  life  1  'Ug  unto  this  day, 
the  angel  that  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless 
the  lads."  Gen.  xlviii.  15,  16.  So  fascinating 
was  this  to  George,  that  in  mature  years  he  has 
told  a  friend  bow  he  nsed  to  lie  awake  watching 
for  it,  pretending  to  be  asleep,  that  he  might 
enjoy  it  to  the  full. — ExtracU  from  thg  "  Li/e 
of  Georje  Wilton." 

Spare  moments  are  the  gold-dust  of  Ume. 


DOING  aOOD  BT  PROXT. 
Every  great  city  in  Christendom  has  its  be- 
nevolent societies  and  charitable  institutions. 
There  is  no  human  sorrow  of  a  physical  char- 
acter that  has  not  been  provided  with  an  organ- 
ized remedy.  We  have  charities  for  the  sick, 
the  deaf,  the  domb,  the  blind,  the  aged,  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  feeble  of  mind. 
We  have  associations  for  the  prevention  of  pau- 
perism and  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. We  have  homes  for  the  ontcast,  the  or- 
phan, and  the  friendless.  We  have  lying-in- 
hofpitals,  and  free  pharmacies,  and  admirable 
systems  of  out-door  relief.  We  have  the  ear 
that  hears  every  cry  of  distress,  and  the  hand 
that  is  ever  ready  to  relieve  it.  However  it 
may  be  with  other  races,  the  Anglo-Saxon — 
whether  in  his  old  home  or  in  his  new  home — is 
always  as  prompt  with  his  purse  as  with  his 
tongue  to  alleviate  the  miseries  that  he  sees 
•round  him.  Yet  one  thing  is  lacking  in  our  phi; 
lanthropy.  We  carry  our  inherited  business 
habits  into  fields  wherein  we  should  reverently 
take  off  the  shoes  of  commerce  from  our  feet. 
Where  the  cry  of  misery  is  heard,  Qod  is  in 
the  midst  of  it,  as  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  burning  bash.  It  is  not  meet  that  we 
should  send  our  servants  into  his  presence;  <ee 
should  go  ourselves,  and  do  his  bidding  with  rev- 
erent and  jealous  seal. 

Let  us  illustrate  oar  full  meaning  by  exam- 
ples— impersonal,  but  real;  for  we  have  watched 
the  operation  of  this  modern  method  of  doing 
good  by  proxy  in  a  dozen  states  and  daring  a 
dozen  years.  We  have  organized  new  chari- 
ties; we  have  assisted  in  creating  others;  and 
we  are  familiar  with  the  history  and  manage- 
ment of  large  nnmbers.  We  do  not  mention 
these  facts  for  any  poor  purpose  of  self-praise; 
but  that  the  thoughts  we  write  may  carry,  aa 
they  thus  ought  to  eirry,  that  greater  credit 
which  results  of  long  and  careful  experience 
obtain  over  the  untried  theories  of  the  closet. 
There  is  a  real  need  of  organized  charity.  It 
is  not  possible,  for  example,  for  an  unaided  in- 
dividual to  secure  that  reform  in  the  condition 
of  the  tenements  of  the  poor;  or  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  or  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  insane ;  or  even  that  constant 
care  of  the  indigent  classes,  which  civilization 
and  religion  compel  us  at  our  social  peril  to  se- 
cure. If  we  suffer  filth  and  foul  atmosphere  to 
encircle  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the  fevers  and 
diseases,  physical,  moral,  and  mental,  that  they 
breed  will  surely  find  us  out,  and  cause  us  to 
pay,  in  our  own  persons  or  in  our  own  families, 
the  dread  penalty  of  onr  criminal  neglect.  But 
all  these  organized  agencies  should  be  regarded 
as  anxiliary  or  transitional ;  not  as  sufficient  in 
themselves  and  permanent  in  their  nature. 
While,  as  citizens,  we  must  act  as  a  society ;  as 
Christians^  we  must  act  as  individuals  as  well. 
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The  Master  did  not  say  to  the  rioh  man,  Go 
and  found  a  charity;  hut,  "  Sell  all  that  thou 
hast,  and  give."  All  of  Christ's  teachings  are 
addressed  to  the  indiTidoal  as  an  individual. 
He  neither  sought  to  save  men  as  organized 
commanitics,  nor  to  do  good  to  aggregations  of 
citizens.  The  modern  method  is  to  carry  on  re- 
form as  war  is  conducted ;  to  regenerate  men 
by  the  regiment,  to  be  benevolent  by  battalion. 
It  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  The 
ablest  students  of  social  science,  as  well  as  the 
most  experienced  superintendents  of  charities, 
are  beginning  to  admit  that  the  modern  method 
is  a  failure.  We  might  illustrate  this  discovery 
by  many  quotations,  and  by  the  history  of  many 
charities ;  bet  our  space  will  permit  of  ono  or 
two  representative  examples  only. 

Take  the  case  of  orphans.  What  is  it  that 
an  orphan  needs  ?  A  home  and  parents.  What 
is  it  that  we  give  him  ?  A  trundle  bed  in  a 
l&rge  dormitory ;  a  place  in  a  boy's  monastery, 
or  a  girl's  nunnery ;  instead  of  a  home,  an  asy- 
lum ;  instead  of  a  father  and  a  mother,  a  super- 
intendent and  a  matron.  No  class  of  human 
beings,  next  to  our  ova  children,  have  a 
stronger  or  holier  claim  to  oar  warmest  love  and 
tenderest  oara  than  those  little  motherless  wan- 
derers. As  men  and  woiLcn,  they  appeal  to 
oar  sympathies :  as  Christians  they  have  a 
right  to  oar  love.  Each  little  one  is  a  true 
vicegerent;  be  is  a  representative  of  Christ  on 
earth.  There  is  no  mode  of  denying  or  evad- 
ing this  claim,  except  by  denying  and  refusing 
obedience  to  the  Master  himself.  For  whoso 
doeth  good  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  doeth  it 
unto  him.  Were  Christ  once  more  to  assume 
the  flesh,  and  to  be  wrapped  in  the  swaddling- 
olothes,  and  laid  at  our  doorstep,  would  we  dare 
to  consign  him  to  an  asylum  ?  To  ask  is  to  an- 
swer, iVb.  If  we  consented  to  give  up  the  babe, 
it  would  only  be  becauiie  we  knew  others,  with 
ampler  means  and  tenderer  hearts,  would  nurse 
and  rear  him. 

Now,  orphan  asylums  are  needed  ;  but  only 
as  temporary  homes — until  some  Rachel,  weep- 
ing for  her  lost  children,  shall  come  and  adopt 
them  as  her  own.  The  world  is  ripe  enough  in 
goodness  to  make  this  plan  sucoessful.  There 
are  already  charities  which  are  conducted  on 
this  method,  and  which  find  it  easy  to  furnish 
every  little  wanderer  with  a  home.  Such  char- 
ity, like  mercy,  is  twice  blessed ;  it  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  That  love  which 
it  calls  up  in  the  orphan's  heart  is  repaid  a 
thousand  fold  by  the  holy  love  which  it  enkin- 
dles in  the  foster  parent's  home. 

Take  the  case  of  the  indigent  poor.  There 
are  those  who  are  satisfied  with  an  annual  con- 
tribution to  some  provident  society,  which  agrees 
to  see  that  it  is  properly  disbursed.  This  stipu- 
lation it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  fulfil. 
For  it  is  not  merely  an  occasional  dollar,  or  a  pair 


of  shoes,  or  another  blanket,  that  oar  lonely  and 
suffering  poor  require.  It  is  human  fiyinpathy, 
as  well  as  human  aid.  No  agent  has  a  heart 
large  enough,  or  can  find  the  days  long  enough, 
to  do  more  than  disburse  eleemosynary  gifts. 
Alas  !  also,  there  are  few  agents  who  have  the 
heart,  even  if  they  had  the  leisure.  For  we 
should  never  forget  that  the  management  of  all 
charities  requires  men  rather  of  business  than 
of  heart.  It  is  a  civil  necessity  which  compels 
this  choice  and  the  esses  where  both  are  united 
in  a  single  man  are  few  and  far  between.  Be- 
sides, even  men  of  heart  soon  become  areoB- 
tomed  to  the  sight  of  distress.  Like  surgeons, 
they  must  learn  to  look  on  it  with  uadimKed 
eyes,  or  their  judgment  might  destroy  tbcir  effi- 
ciency. But  this  is  bad  for  the  patient,  even 
ifitisg^od  for  the  system.  Sometimes — cay, 
often — a  tear  and  a  gentle,  loving  word  are 
more  efficient  means  of  relieving  distress  thtn 
an  open  hand  and  a  generotis  order  for  goods. 
Agents  must  ask  questions,  and  even  in  one 
sense  be  impertinent ;  whereas  the  individual 
can  afford  tone  liberal  without  first  being  skep- 
tical. 

Ko,  philanthropic  institutions  have  their  uses 
— important  and  essential  reasons  even ;  hut 
they  are  neither  adequate  nor  fitted  to  perform 
all  the  holy  duties  of  charities.  Sustain  such 
as  are  efficient ;  but  first  see  that  they  are  real 
workers.  Take  nothing  on  trust.  FiJlow  their 
agents;  visit  their  buildings;  where  they  carry 
food,  convey  kindness  also.  Above  all,  supple- 
ment them  by  your  own  good  works.  Remem- 
ber the  frequent  saying  of  Dr.  Howe :  "  There 
is  no  vicarious  virtue;  true  charity  is  not  done 
by  deputy." — N.  Y.  Independent. 


OCCUPATION  roa  cbildbbn. 

The  habits  of  children  prove  that  occupation 
is  of  necessity  with  most  of  them.  They  love 
to  be  busy,  even  about  nothing — still  more  to 
be  usefully  employed.  With  some  children  it 
is  a  strongly  developed  physical  necessity,  and, 
if  not  turned  to  good  account,  will  be  product- 
ive of  positive  evil,  thus  verifying  the  old  adage 
that  "Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief." 
Children  should  be  encouraged,  or,  jf  indolently 
disinclined  to  it,  should  be  disciplined  into  per- 
forming for  themselves  every  little  office  rela- 
tive to  the  toilet  which  they  are  capable  of  per- 
forming. They  should  also  kocp  their  own 
clothes  and  other  possessions  in  neat  order,  and 
fetch  for  themselves  whatever  they  want;  in 
short,  they  should  learn  to  be  as  independent 
of  the  service  of  others  as  possible,  fitting  them 
alike  to  make  a  good  use  of  prosperity,  and  to 
meet  with  fortitude  any  reverse  of  fortune  that 
may  befal  them.  I  know  of  no  rank,  however 
exalted,  in  which  such  a  system  would  not 
prove  beneficial. — Ex.  Paper. 
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US 


COUBAQK  IN  XVBBTDAT  LIFE. 

Have  the  ooarage  to  discharge  a  debt  while 
yea  have  the  money  in  year  pocket. 

Ilave  the  courage  to  do  without  that  which 
joa  do  not  need,  however  much  your  eyes  may 
oovet  it. 

Have  the  eonrage  to  speak  yoar  mind  when 
it  is  neoeasary  you  shouid  do  so,  and  to  hold 
your  tongue  when  it  is  prudent  you  should  do  so. 

Have  the  courage  to  speak  to  a  friend  in  a 
t  "  seedy"  coat,  even  thongh  you  are  in  oompany 
with  a  rieh  one,  and  richly  attired. 

Have  the  courage  to  make  a  will,  and  a  just 
one« 

Have  the  oonrage  to  tell  a  man  why  you  will 
not  lend  him  your  money. 

Have  the  courage  to  "  cat"  the  most  agree- 
able acquaintance  yon  have,  when  you  are  con- 
vinced that  he  lacks  principle.  "A  friend 
should  bear  with  a  friend's  infirmities,"  but  not 
with  his  vices. 

Have  the  courage  to  show  yoar  respect  for 
honesty,  in  whatever  guise  it  appears,  and  your 
contempt  for  dishonest  dnplioity,  by  whomso- 
ever exhibited. 

Have  the  courage  to  wear  your  old  clothes 
till  you  can  pay  for  new  ones. 

Have  the  courage  to  obey  yoar  Maker,  at  the 
tiak  of  being  ridiculed  by  man. 

Have  the  courage  to  prefer  comfort  and  pro- 
priety to  fashion  iu  all  things. 

Have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  your  igno- 
rance, rather  than  to  seek  credit  for  knowledge 
under  false  pretences. 

Have  the  courage  to  provide  entertainment 
for  yoar  friends  within  your  means — not  beyond. 

IDLENESS. 

Sympathy,  both  public  and  private,  is  always 
strongly  felt  and  expressed  for  those  indoa- 
trious  operatives  who,  from  unlooked-for  causes, 
such  as  the  dosing  or  the  burning  of  a  factory, 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  and  redaced,  for 
s  while  at  least,  to  enforced  idleness.  We  feel 
doubly  for  their  loss  of  situation — first,  beaauao 
they  are  out  off  from  the  means  of  supporting 
themselves  and  families ;  and  secondly,  because 
having  then  nothing  to  do,  they  are  in  danger 
of  acquiring  injurious  habits  which  are  so  com- 
monly the  effects  of  idleness,  and  which  would 
sadly  interfere  with  their  ability  and  readiness 
to  resume  work  when  it  is  offered  them.  These 
people  represent  the  class  of  compulsory  idlers 
who  arc  entitled  to  sympathy  and  aid  in  all 
practicable  ways.  But  the  case  is  far  different 
with  voluntary  idlers,  who  do  their  best  to  re- 
duce life  to  a  blank,  and  themselves  to  insigni- 
ficance and  contempt. 

Idleness  is  the  nurse  of  all  the  vices.  It 
moves  so  slowly  that  they  all  overtake  it.  The 
Germans  and  theltallianssay,  pruverbiaily,  that 
"  idleness  is  the  devil's  pillow."    Some  affect 


to  excuse  this  hydra-headed  habit  by  askirg 
what  harm  can  a  person  do  when  be  does  no- 
thing f  The  reply  la  ready  and  plain.  He  who 
is  passive  in  allowing  decay  is  himself  a  destroy- 
er. While  standing  still  and  refusing  to  help 
he  obstructs  the  progress  of  others.  We  are 
told  in  holy  Writ :  "  By  much  slothfulness  the 
building  decayeth,  and  through  idleness  of  the 
hands  the  house  droppeth  through."  And  again 
it  b  said  :  "  I  went  to  the  field  of  the  slothful 
and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  under- 
standing, and  lo!  it  was  all  overgrown  with 
thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  there- 
of, and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down." 
The  words  of  Cato,  the  elder,  are  in  the  proverb, 
"  that  one  who  does  nothing  learns  to  do  evil." 
Idleness  has  been  well  described  to  be  a  moral 
leprosy,  which  soon  eats  its  way  into  the  heart 
and  corrodes  our  happiness  while  it  undermines 
our  health.  Idleness  is  costly  without  being  a 
luxury.  Montaigne  always  wound  up  the  year's 
account  of  his  expenses  with  the  following  en- 
try:  "  Item — for  mj  abominable  habit  of  idle- 
ness, a  thousand  livres."  We  toil  for  leisure 
only  to  discover,  when  we  have  sncoeeded  in 
our  object,  that  leisure  is  great  evil.  How 
quickly  would  the  working  classes  be  reconciled 
to  what  they  may  call  the  hardships  of  compul- 
sory occupation,  if  they  were  doomed  only  for 
a  short  time  to  the  greater  hardship  of  com- 
pulsory idleness.  They  would  quickly  find 
that  it  is  much  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust 
out.  The  idle  man  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  the 
vices.  The  working  man,  on  the  contrary,  finds 
a  safeguard  in  his  occupation,  which  leaves  no 
time  for  temptations  nor  desire  to  yield  to  them. 
It  was  well  said  by  the  oldest  of  the  Greek 
poets,  that  the  laborer  is  the  sentinel  of  virtue. 
— Ledger, 

The  Wonders  of  Seed. — Is  there  upon 
earth  a  machine,  is  there  a  palade,  is  there  even 
a  city,  which  contains  so  much  that  is  wonder- 
ful as  is  enolosed  in  a  single  little  seed — one 
grain  of  com,  one  little  brown  apple  seed,  one 
small  seed  of  a  tree,  picked  up,  perhaps,  by  a 
sparrow  for  her  little  ones,  the  smallest  of  a 
poppy  or  blue  bell,  or  even  one  of  the  seeds 
that  are  so  small  that  they  float  about  in  the 
air  invisible  to  our  eyes?  Ah  !  there  is  a  world 
of  marvel  and  brilliant  beauties  hidden  in  each 
of  these  tiny  seeds. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  cele- 
brated Linnsaus,  who  has  been  called  "  the 
father  of  botany,"  reckoned  about  8,000  differ- 
ent kinds  of  plantsj  and  he  then  thought  that 
the  whole  number  existing  could  not  much  ex- 
ceed 10,000.  But  a  hundred  years  after  him, 
M.  de  Candolle,  of  Geneva,  described  about 
40,000  kinds  of  plants,  and  he  supposed  it  pos- 
sible that  the  number  might  even  apioant  to 
100,000, 
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Well,  bave  these  100,000  kind»  of  plants 
ever  failed  to  bear  the  right  kind  of  seeds? 
Have  they  ever  deceived  us  J  Has  a  seed  of 
wheat  ever  yielded  barely,  or  the  seed  of  a.  poppy 
grown  up  into  a  sunflower?  Has  a  sycamore- 
tree  ever  sprung  from  an  acorn,  or  a  beech- tree 
from  a  chestnut  ?  A  little  bird  may  carry  away 
the  small  seed  of  a  sycamore  in  its  beak  to  feed 
its  nestlings,  and  on  the  way  may  drop  it  on  the 
ground.  The  tiny  seed  may  spring  up  and 
grow  where  it  fell  unnoticed,  and  sixty  years 
after  it  may  become  a  niagnificent  tree,  under 
which  the  flocks  of  the  valleys  and  their  shep- 
herds may  rest  in  the  shade. — Rural  New 
Yorker. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MOUTH  26,  1867. 


Philadblphxa  Yeablt  MsETiNa. — Id  ad- 
dition to  the  information  famished  in  our  last 
number,  we  may  state  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  considered .  larger  than  any  held  since  its 
removal  to  Race  Street  Meeting- House. 

The  Meetings  for  Worship  were  held  on  First 
and  Fifth  days,  both  in  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  Race  Street  house,  as  well  as  at  the 
other  meeting-houses  belonging  to  us  in  this 
city,  and  were  considered  satisfactory.  As  the 
Yearly  Meeting  progressed,  the  feeling  of  love 
and  unity  prevailed,  till  all  were  baptized  in  a 
harmonious  labor  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
which  brought  us  together. 

With  much  unanimity  the  Meeting  recom- 
mended that  Monthly  Meetings,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear right,  appoint  Committees  to  visit  and  en- 
courage their  members. 

A  proposition  from  Concord  Qaarter,  relative 
to  a  change  in  the  discipline  respecting  Wo- 
men's Meetings,  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  on 
Second-day,  who  reported  that  way  did  not  open 
to  adopt  it. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee were  read  and  united  with.  During  the 
past  year  they  have  been  engaged,  through  a  Com- 
mittee, to  guard  the  conscientious  rights  of  our 
members  in  relation  to  the  testimony  against 
war.  A  more  stringent  militia  law  bag  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  PenDsylrania,  and, 
DotwithstandiDg  the  exertions  of  the  Committee, 
it  is  believed  the  Governor  has  signed  the 
bill. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
with  a  prospect  of  an  impending  war,  baptixed 


the  Committee  into  deep  sympathy  for  these  «f. 
flicted  children  of  the  forest,  and  resulted  ia 
the  appointment  of  a  few  of  their  number  to 
give  such  attention  to  this  subject  ao  way  may 
open  for. 

The  exclusion  of  the  colored  people  firom 
public  conveyances  in  Pennsylvania  was  iotro- 
dnced  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  by  a  min- 
ute from  Philadelphia  Quarter,  but  finding  a 
bill  likely  to  pass  which  would  relieve  the  col- 
ored people  from  their  disabilities,  the  labor  of 
the  Committee  was  not  required. 

The  RepresentativeCommittee  also  made  anof- 
ficial  communicatioo  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  fur- 
nishing a  list  of  Books  now  on  hand  for  distri- 
button,  and  informing  how  those  who  have  a  con- 
cern to  ditlrihuU  them  may  procure  them  from 
the  fire-proof. 

While  the  meeting  was  in  progress,  two  to- 
cepfable  visits  were  received  from  our  sistris, 
and  several  men  friends  expressing  a  concern 
to  visit  Women's  Meetings,  were  set  at  liberty 
to  do  80. 

On  Second-day  eveeinga  meeting  of  Friends' 
Publication  Association  was  held;  on  Third* 
day  evening  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Edu- 
cational Association ;  and  on  Fourth-day  evening 
the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen, — all  of  whioh  were  well  attend- 
ed. 

As  a  large  edition  of  the  extracts  b  to  be 
published,  we  shall  olose  our  notice  of  this  in- 
teresting opportunity  by  a  minute  embracing 
some  of  the  exercises : — 

Wbile  engaged  in  considering  the  important 
subjects  brought  into  view  by  the  reading  of 
the  queries  and  answers,  an  exercise  prevailed 
that  there  might  be  an  increase  of  faithfalneas 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  various  duties  which 
devolve  upon  us. 

The  regular  attendance  of  our  Religion* 
Meetings  must  ever  be  regarded  as  most  im- 
portant to  our  continuance  as  a  body  of  Chris- 
tian professors,  and  unless  we  are  faithful  to 
the  obligation  to  present  ourselves  on  these  oo- 
oasiODS  under  a  reverent  sense  of  onr  depend- 
ence upon  God,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
we  shall  be  preserved  as  a  people,  to  bear  aloft 
the  testimooieB  of  truth  whioh  were  committed 
to  our  forefathers.  "  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me,  and 
be  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me, 
is  not  worthy  of  me,"  was  the  testimony  of  our 
blessed  Lord^  and  w«  ghonld  manifest  thiii  love 
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b;  meeting  togothor  to  worship  the  Father  in 
ipiritaod  in  troth.  Having  faitb  in  the  promise 
"  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  we 
shall  not  be  discouraged  in  the  attendance  of 
oar  meetings,  whether  they  be  large  or  smali. 
Instead  of  desiring  vooal  communication,  we 
shall  learn  to  depend  upon  the  Father  of  Spirits 
for  the  bread  which  nourishes  the  soul,  and  as 
we  dwell  under  this  feeling,  ability  may  be 
>  fnrnisbed  to  make  an  open  acknowledgment  of 
this  for  the  encouragement  of  the  weary,  or  we 
may  be  silent  preachers  of  the  Oospel. 

From  the  evidence  fnrnisbed,  we  are  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  the  love  and  nnity  which 
we  have  felt  increasingly  to  prevail,  has  measu- 
rably prepared  the  minds  of  many  to  enter  into 
the  hbor  of  gathering  all  into  one  fold,  where 
we  may  know  Christ  as  the  true  Shepherd. 

The  duties  we  owe  to  our  dear  children  were 
brought  into  view,  and  earnest  desires  were  es- 
prejsed  that  parents  might  seek  oppnrtuoities 
in  the  bosom  of  their  families  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  that  a  qualification  may  be  furnished  to 
feed  the  la«aM.  The  blessing  of  a  religious 
training  onder  the  fostering  care  of  the  Society 
was  acknowleged  by  several  Friends,  and  the 
simplicity  of  manners  and  oonTersation  enjoined 
by  the  third  qaery  was  pointed  out  as  a  means 
of  preservation  from  the  snares  and  temptations 
I       of  life. 

It  is  believed  that  a  deficiency  exists  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  older  members  in  properly 
attending  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  neeids  of 
those  who  are  about  starting  in  life.  At  this 
important  period  they  require  the  aid  of  their 
older  friends  whoM  experience  qualifies  them 
to  adrninister  eonnsel  and  encouragement. 

AlthuQgh  our  reports  give  encouraging  evi- 
dence that  Friendsaregenerally  clear  of  the  use 
of  intoxieating  liquors  as  a  drink,  we  were  re- 
minded that  intemperance  is  on  the  increase  in 
the  community,  and  that  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  us,  not  only  to  bear  a  faithful 
testimony  ourselves,  but  to  exert  our  influence 
to  discourage  this  insidious  and  daiigerous  prac- 
tice. In  oonnection  with  the  indulgence  in  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  the  use  of  tobacco  was  adverted  to, 
as  liable  to  cre»te  a  thirst  for  other  stimulants, 
and  the  influence  of  example  in  this, as  in  other 
things,  may  lead  the  susceptible  minds  of  youth 
into  habits  which  may  prove  injurious  to  their 
best  interests. 

The  testimonies  enumerated  in  the  sixth  que- 
ry, severally  olaimed  our  oonsidoratioD.  We  arc 
abundantly  oonvinoed  that  those  who  have  been 
called  out  of  the  pernieions  and  unsoriptural 
praotioe  of  taking  oaths  should  be  afresh  stimu- 
latod  to  niaiotain  this  testimony  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  Now  that  the  numler  of 
oaths  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  our  country  is 
greater  than  ever  before,  there  is  an  imperative 


obligation  to  observe  the  injunction  of  our  di> 
vine  lawgiver,  "  Swear  not  at  all." 

The  machinations  of  priestcraft  are  still  di" 
rected  to  blind  the  consciences  of  men,  and  are 
antagonistic  to  that  liberty  which  our  fathers 
guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  and 
hence  we  are  bound  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony 
against  them. 

The  increasing  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  specu- 
lation, manifesting  itself  in  investments  in 
gift  enterprises  and  other  species  of  lottery,  the 
root  of  all  which  is  in  deception  and  falsehood, 
caused  much  oonoern,  and  Friends  were  affeo- 
tionately  advised  to  restrain  those  under  their 
care  from  any  participation  in  these  dishonest 
practices.  "  They  that  will  be  rich,  fall  into 
temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts  which  drown  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition.  For  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  which,  while  some  coveted 
after,  they  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows." 

The  i  rnportanoe  of  dealing  with  oifonders  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness,  in  order  for  their  help, 
was  impressively  presented. 

When  a  brother  is  overtaken  with  a  fault,  it 
is  the  duty  of  concerned  Friends  to  labor  with 
such  a  one,  not  with  a  view  of  separating  him 
from  Society  when  he  most  needs  its  oare,  but 
rather  to  wait  till  he  u  restored  by  that  Spirit 
which  seeks  to  save  that  which  is  lost. 


We  refer  our  correspondent,  firom  whom  we 
have  received  some  comments  on  keeping  the 
Sabbath  holy,  to  the  Essay  in  our  present  num- 
ber on  "  The  Use  of  Sunday,"  by  J.  P.  W.  Ware. 


The  hoar  for  holding  Little  Britain  Monthly  lleet. 
ingr,  a  braoch  of  Nott'Oftbam  Qaarterlf  Meetioft,  bas 
been  >-bani;ed  from  tbe  llth  to  the  lOtb  hour  daring 
the  summer  months. 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  Fifth  montb,  1866,  Bidbkx  B., 
son  of  Levi  B.  and  Aim  U.  Stiles,  of  Accotinis,  Ya., 
aged  2  jears  and  5  months. 

,  on  the  8th  of  Third   month,   1867,  Jaooh 

MooRE,  in  the  86tb  r«ar  of  his  »ge ;  a  member  of  East- 
land Meeting.  This  dear  frieori,  although  deat  and 
dumb  from  his  birth,  was  for  many  years  a  diligent 
atiender  of  our  religious  meeting!),  and  evinced  by 
his  demeanor,  that  although  his  outwnrd  ear  was 
closed  to  what  was  orally  communicated,  his  t'pirit- 
ual  ear  was  open  to  receive,  and  attentive  to,  the 
impressions  of  that  ever  blessed  Spirit,  which  r»> 
quireth  not  words,  but  which  "  maketh  intercession 
for  08,  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered."  His 
end,  we  doubt  not,  was  peace. 

DiKD,  on  the  29tb  of  Fourh  month,  1867,  Jobspb 
PiLKiNOTOv,  In  the  69th  year  of  bis  age;  a  member 
of  Fishing  Greek  Uoolbly  Meettag,  Millrille,  Co- 
lombia Co.,  Pa. 

,  on  the  8>h  of  Fifth  montb,  1867,  in  North 

Castle,  Sabab,  wife  of  Beese  Carpenter,  in  the  73d 
year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Chappaqna  Monthly 
Meeting.    la  the  removal  of  this  deat  fiiend  we  hav 
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loit  one  whose  ezample  wu  worthy  of  imilatioa  in 
all  the  relatione  of  life,  as  wife,  mother,  friend. 
Allbongb  the  swift-winged  measenfter  came  when 
Ipaet  expected,  her  light  wag  trimmed  and  her  lamp 
barning;  and  in  abont  fifteen  minntes  from  the  time 
the  was  attacked,  she  passed  tranqnilly  and  sweetl/ 
away  to  the  never-endinf;  joys  of  Heaven. 

,  at  ber  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  9tb 

Inst.,  Rbbkcca  Andrews,  in  the  67lh  year  of  her  age; 
a  member  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 
I  tm   I 

SPECIAL   NOTICE. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for  the 
Aid  and  Eleration  of  the  Freedmen  will  meet  on 
Fonrlb-day  evening,  the  29th  inst,  in  the  Monthly 
Ifeetinft  Room  to  Race  St.  Meeting.  Honse. 

A  foil  attendance  of  Friends  is  particularly  re- 
qnested,  as  a  decision  mast  be  immedialt-ly  arrived 
at  as  to  how  many,  uhere,  and  for  irhat  length  of  time 
teachers  shall  be  continned  amongst  the  Freedmen. 
J.  M.  Ellis,         X^^^_ 


Amki  Coopir, 
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FBIENDS  AMO^at>T  THE    FBEEDHEN. 

No.  VIII. 

Annual  Meeting, 

Probably  do  bett>  r  material  can  be  fnroisbed 
for  the  present  number  than  a  reference  to  the 
late  Annual  Meeting,  and  the  introdnotioo  of 
the  very  interesting  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  visit  the  schools,  and  to  Khich  at- 
Insion  was  made  in  No.  VII. 

This  meeting  was  held  on  Fourth-day  even- 
ing last  in  Race  St.  Meeting- Houfae,  and  was 
well  attended  by  an  audience  apparently  deeply 
interested  in  the  proceedings.  Portions  of  the 
Annual  Report  wire  read,  together  with  inte- 
resting letters  from  some  of  our  teachers,  as 
well  as  from  some  of  their  pupils,  written  in 
their  own  expressive  language  from  the  fulness 
of  hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  thtir 
<*  kind  benefactors."  The  latter  were  banded 
ronnd  for  inspeotioD  as  one  of  the  evidences  of 
their  ability  to  receive  instruction.  Some  of 
the  compositions  were  from  children  of  tender 
years,  and  elicited  (as  they  well  deserved)  much 
admiration.  A  straw  braid  hat,  which  was 
brought  from  Washington  by  the  Committee, 
was  also  handed  round  as  one  of  the  results  of 
the  industrial  teachings  of  this  people. 

Remarks  were  made  by  friends  in  attendance, 
one  of  whom  desired  an  opportunity  to  eon- 
tribute  on  the  >pot,  and  he  doubted  not  others 
were  in  the  same  condition.  Impromptu  volun- 
tary ooDtribationB  were  immediately  made 
•mounting  to  over  three  handrod  dollars. 
■  The  meeting  was  one  of  deep  interest  through- 
out,, and  friends  separated  with  regrets  that, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  evening,  time 
could  not  be  allowed  for  a  fuller  expression  of 
the  feeling  that  manifestly  prevailed.  Short  as 
WM  the  time  we  had  been  assembled,  it  was 
evident  that  much  encouragement  had  been 
given  and  received;  and  friends  to  whom  the 
more  active  portions  of  this  labor  bare  been 


assigned  feel  warranted  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  great  work,  with  renewed  energy  and  vigor, 
in  the  confident  assurance  that  the  pecuniary 
means  toill  be  forthcoming.  Let  them  not  U 
diiappointed. 

NoTK. — It  may  be  well  to  direct  the  attention 
of  friends  to  an  "  Errata"  in  the  Intelligencer 
of  the  11th  inst.,  correcting  typographical  enon 
in  No.  VII.  of  this  series,  where  in  one  pltca 
"personal  inlervitw»"  was  made  to  read  "per- 
sonal intimacy,"  and  in  another,  where  "  rei'tr- 
ring  the  qveriUi"  was  made  to  read  "  referring 
the  guextii,  &o.  J.  M.  E. 

The  Report  allnded  to  above  ia  as  follows: 

EEFORT. 

To  perform  the  mission  entrusted  to  ns  by 
the  A8i-ociaii(.n,  we  leit  Philadelphia  Sixth  day 
night,  the  12ih  of  Fourth  month  last,  and  pio- 
ceedtd  directly  to  Alexandria,  thence  to  Leei>- 
burg,  Va.,  by  the  Alexandria,  Loudon  and 
Hampshire  Railroad  to  Belmont,  about  thirty 
miles,  and  from  there  by  stage,  six  miles. 

Arriving  at  Leesburg  about  2,  P.  M.,  on 
Seventh-day,  we  visited  the  school  under  the 
care  of  Caroline  Thomas.  It  is  in  a  comfortable 
frame  building,  a  few  pquares  from  her  lodgings. 
We  found  her  engaged  in  teaching,  therefore  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  judging  the  capability 
of  ber  pupils.  We  were  well  satitfied  with  their 
advancement.  Some  of  the  parents  vere  pres- 
ent, who  expressed  much  gratitude  tor  this 
privilege  for  themselves  and  children.  Tl-e 
teacher  is  earnest  and  zealuus  in  her  work,  both 
in  the  school-room  and  among  the  colored 
people  generally.  During  the  winter  she  has 
held  school  several  evenings  in  the  week  for 
adults,  and  assisted  in  organizing  and  support- 
ing a  literary  association  which  has  given  op- 
portunity for  infstructive  reading  and  appropri- 
ate oounsel.  She  believes  this  form  ol'  labor 
among  these  people  is  one  of  the  moat  import- 
ant aids  in  the  work  of  elevation. 

A  Friend,  who  came  from  Waterford — six 
miles — in  his  carriage,  tobk  us  to  his  house, 
where  we  were  kindly  entertained.  C.  Tbomas 
accompanied  us.  The  next  morning.  First-day, 
visited  a  few  families.  Among  thim  was  the 
mother  of  Ann  E.  Gould,  a  woman  abont  40 
years  of  age,  whom  S  Steer  had  been  preparing 
for  a  teacher.  Before  our  airival  she  was  attacked 
with  an  inflammatory  and  dropsical  disease  in  the 
throat,  from  which  she  did  not  recover.  We  re- 
ceived an  interesting  report  of  ber  character  and 
influence  in  the  school,  and  also  of  the  closing 
momenta  of  her  life.  She  passed  away  with  the 
clear  evidence  of  peace,  leaving  affectionate  and 
grateful  mesBages  to  those  who  bad  given  her 
the  opportunity  to  possess  the  privileges  of 
the  school-room.  She  also  expresped  the  hope 
that  all  her  people  would  evince  an  apprecia- 
tion of  them  io  their  daily  life. 
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Perbaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
relate  that  we  attended  Friends'  Meeting  in 
the  house  with  which  many  interesting  inci- 
dents are  connected  relative  to  the  late  war. 

Although  it  is  more  than  100  years  since 
the  meeting  was  established,  not  once  have 
Friends  been  known  to  fail  in  gathering  on  the 
appointed  occasions.  During  the  war  the  house 
was  used  by  a  portion  of  the  Rebel  army,  and 
on  meeting  days  the  soldiers  not  ouly  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  Friends,  but  many  frequently 
sat  with  them.  <  Some  of  the  pickets  became 
80  much  interested  in  the  Gospel  teachings  of 
our  dear  friend,  Miriam  Gover,  that  they  re- 
qoested  not  to  be  sent  on  duty  until  the  Qua- 
kers closed  their  meeting. 

In  this  house,  by  appointment,  we  met, 
on  Firstday  afternoon,  Sarah  Steer's  pupils, 
and  their  parents,  as  her  school  room  could 
not  accommodate  Ihem.  We  were  gratified 
with  their  recitations — believe  the  teacher  to 
be  earnestly  devoted  to  her  work,  and  entirely 
competent  to  perform  its  requirements.  A  new 
building  is  in  process  of  erection  by  the  colored 
people,  which  will  be  use^  fur  religious  and  edu- 
cational purposes. 

The  following  morning  we  returned  to  Lees- 
bui>g;  stopped  about  half  an-hour  at  the  sohool, 
then  look  stage  to  Belmont,  six  miles,  and 
thence,  by  railroad,  about  twenty-four  miles  to 
f  Yienoa,  where  we  saw  Maiy  K.  Brosius  at  the 
residence  of  Captain  Hine.  Her  school  was 
not  in  session,  on  account  of  the  bouse  being 
needed  for  other  purposes.  Material  for  a  new 
building  was  ready  awaiting  the  leisure  of  the 
oolored  people  for  its  erection,  but  continued 
elaims  upon  their  time  had  interrupted  the 
work.  They  hoped  to  complete  it  in  a  few 
weeks,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  advised  M. 
K.  Brosius  to  open  a  school  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, where  a  house  was  ready  and  a  teacher 
needed.     This  she  consented  to  do. 

Captain  Hine  took  us  in  the  afternoon  to 
Tiait  Mary  MoBride's  school,  near  Fairfax 
Court  House,  abont  six  miles  distant  from  Vi- 
eDna.  Her  school-house  is  comfortable,  and 
filled  with  industrious,  appreciative  scholars. 
We  beard  satisfactory  recitations.  She  appears 
much  interested  in  her  work. 

Returned  to  Vienna,  and  in  the  evening,  by 
appointment,  a  large  company  of  colored  people 
eollected  in  a  house  occupied  by  soldiers  in  one 
of  the  fortifioations  during  the  war,  and  now  used 
for  a  school  for  white  pupils.  Capt.  Hine  read 
our  introduction  from  the  Association,  and  ex- 
plained the  object  of  our  appointment,  and  re- 
quested their  aid  by  lespectful  attention  to  what 
they  should  hear,  and  prompt  replies  to  required 
information.  This  wassatisfaotorily realised ;  and, 
after  mnoh  expression  from  the  people  and  oar- 
selves  in  relation  to  their  past  oonditioD  and  fu- 


ture responsibilities,  vocal  thanksgiving  and 
supplication  arose  from  two  fervent  hearts. 
Then  all  united  in  hymns  of  praise. 

It  was  an  interesting  and  instructing  occa- 
sion. We  were  informed  that  several  of 
Moseby's  men  were  present  and  participated  in 
the  closing  service. 

The  next  morning,  Third-day,  Capt.  Hine 
took  us  about  six  miles  to  Catharine  E.  Hall's 
sohool,  where  we  also  saw  Hannah  Shortlidge. 
Interviews  with  both  satisfactory.  The  school 
under  the  care  of  the  latter,  about  five  miles 
distant,  is  small,  with  no  prospect  of  an  in- 
crease. We  spent  most  of  the  day  in  Catharine's 
sehool,  which  is  held  in  the  upper  room  of  a 
building  in  the  yard  attached  to  her  home. 
Found  the  pupiU  much  interested.  One  man 
pays  $9  a  month  to  another  to  do  his  work  that 
he  may  come  to  school.  A  woman  washes  for 
sixteen  persons,  and  performs  other  household 
duties,  but  is  seldom  absent,  although  she  walks 
several  miles.  She. spoke  with  much  gratitude 
of  her  present  privileges.  Several  of  her 
grandchildren  are  pupils  in  the  sohool. 

Failing  in  a  conveyance,  we  were  prevented 
from  visiting  Martha  Wright's  sohool,  but 
through  the  kindness  of  T.  Green,  with  whom 
Caiharine  E.  Hall  boards,  were  conveyed  in 
the  afternoon,  six  miles  to  Fall's  Church,  where 
we  saw  Elisa  E.  Way.  Her  school  was  not  in 
session,  on  account  of  the  house  needing  repairs. 
She  reported  goi'd  attendance  and  much  inte- 
rest in  education.  Believes  the  continuation  of 
the  school  important. 

Fourth-day  morning,  proceeded  by  railroad 
to  Herndon.  Not  succeeding  in  findins  a  con- 
veyance, walked  about  three  miles  to  Francos 
B.  Ganse's  school;  we  found  it  in  sessior, 
in  a  comfortable  log  house  which  the  col- 
ored people  have  lately  erected,  a  short  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  one  stood  which  was 
burnt  by  some  of  the  opposing  neighbors. 
The  school  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition, and  the  teacher  much  interested  in  hot 
work.  Visited  some  of  the  people  in  their 
homes,  and  were  gratified  to  see  evidences  of 
thrift  and  industry.  They  rent  and  cultivate 
the  land. 

One  man,  who  seems  to  be  quite  influential 
among  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  has 
about  200  acres.  All  his  buildings  are  good, 
and  the  whole  appearenoe  of  the  farm  indicates 
capability  and  energy. 

In  the  evening  the  house  was  filled  with  col- 
ored people,  who  were  invited  to  meet  us,  and 
we  conversed  freely  with  them  upon  their  va- 
ried duties  and  reBponsibiliiies.  Many  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  interest  and  aid  re- 
ceived from  the  Association.  One  of  us  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  hymns  were  sang 
by  the  people. 

Fifth  day  morning,  returned  to  Herndon,  and 
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frcm  there,  by  railroad,  to  Alexandria.  Spent 
a  portion  of  the  next  day  in  vi^iiting  the  schools 
in  that  place,  accompanied  by  Col.  Lee,  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  in  all  of  which  we  eaw 
satisfactory  evidenoe  of  the  capability  of  the 
colored  child  to  receive  and  appreciate  the  eda- 
cation  appropriate  to  its  ago.  Many  aatoniahed 
us  with  thehr  recitations. 

Some  of  the  school- bouses  are  in  the  shadow 
of  the  old  Slave-Pen,  now  a  decaying  monu- 
ment of  past  iniquity ;  but  we  may  rejoicingly 
believe  that  in  these  educational  institutions 
memorials  of  present  benevolenre  are  forming, 
to  carry  cheering  and  imperishable  records  into 
the  Future. 

In  the  afternoon,  by  the  kindness  of  a  Friend 
from  Woodlawn,  we  were  conveyed  to  that  place, 
and,  on  the  way,  stopped  to  visit  Deborah  K. 
Smith's  school,  about  five  miles  from  Alexan- 
dria. The  house  is  situated  directly  on  the 
roadside,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  teacher's 
lodgings,  and  the  most  uncomfortable  that  we 
bad  seen.  The  teacher  and  scholars  had  suf- 
fered with  the  cold,  owing  to  the  open  condition 
of  the  house;  yet  neither  murmured;  they 
looked  happy  and  much  interested  io  their 
respective  occupations.  Heard  all  the  classes, 
and  were  well  satisfied  with  their  progress. 

Seventh-day,  visited  sume  of  the  people  io 
their  homes  at  Woodlawn.  The  next  morning 
returned  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  D.  K  Smith's 
First-day  school.  From  there  to  Woodlawn 
meeting,  and  spent  the  afternoon  with  the  col- 
ored people  gathered  in  S.  Lloyd's  school-house, 
which  is  a  comfortable  building,  about  a  mile 
from  her  boarding  place.  Heard  the  reoiutions 
of  several  classes  in  reading,  spelling  and  arith- 
metio ;  but  the  afternoon  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  Scriptural  reading  and  religious  instiuotion 
given  by  several  volunteer  assistants.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  from  strangers  present, 
and  cordial  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the 
colored  people  for  the  advantajiea  they  were  ex- 
periencing through  our  Association.  We  felt 
it  to  bo  ao  exceedingly  iotere^ting  and  impres- 
sive occasion,  and  a  fitting  close  to  our  mis- 
sion. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  that  we 
were  much  gratified  with  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  freed-people  in 
\yashiogton,  attributable  not  only  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Bureau,  but  also  to  tbo  judemeut 
and  energy  of  benevol.nt  associations  and  indi- 
Tiduals.  Among  the  most  important  and  efifeo- 
tive  aids  in  producing  this  encouraging  change 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  labors  of  Eliza 
Heaeock,  in  her  departments  of  industrial  and 
d.>mestio  instruction. 

We  saw  about  fifty  children  employed  in 
plaiting  straw  braid,  which  is  made  at  the  same 
place  into  hats. 

The  beoeficial  effects  of  the  mission  estab- 


lished by  New  England  Friends  have  radiated 
to  all  surrounding  localities.  They  have  classi- 
fied departments  for  education  in  one  building, 
and  a  store  in  another,  where  goods  of  every 
description  are  sold  at  co.«t  price. 

In  reviewing  the  condition  of  our  schools, 
and  their  influence  upon  the  neighborhoods 
where  they  are  located,  we  feel  justified  io  urg- 
ing the  Association  to  continue  its  support,  not 
only  by  establishing  schools,  but  by  furnishing 
each  teacher  with  a  good  supply  of  clothing,  in 
order  that  the  aged  and  sick  may  be  oared  for, 
and  no  child  prevented  from  attending  school 
on  account  of  not  having  comfortable  garmeotB. 
Everywhere  we  saw  evidences  of  the  liberality 
of  our  friends,  in  the  clothing  worn  by  the 
people.  We  wondered  what  they  would  have 
done  without  it. 

We  look  upon  those  under  our  care  as  chil- 
dren just  beginning  to  walk^  who  need  aid  until 
they  shall  learn  to  step  unassisted,  and  then 
the  external  means  of  support  should  be  ju- 
diciotisfjf  removed.  And  while  we  offer  this 
view,  we  hope  also  that  the  Association  will  be 
furnished  with  pecuniary  ability  to  extend  its 
field  of  labor. 

Before  closing  this  report,  we  desire  to  state 
that  we  wsre  greatly  aided  in  the  performance 
of  our  work  through  the  kindness  and  attention 
received  from  individuals  whose  unreserved 
hospitality  will  be  gratefully  remembered. 
Henrt  M.  Laino, 
Edith  W.  Atlkk. 

Fi/ih  month  Itf,  1867. 

I  mm  ■ 
DESCRIPTION  OF  QOOD  AND  BAD   HBAT8. 

Every  bousvkceper  or  buyer  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  Dr.  Leiheby's  description  of  good 
and  bad  meats,  as  fullows  :  Good  meat  is  nei- 
ther of  a  pale  pinkish  nor  a  deep  purple  tint. 
It  has  a  marbled  sppearanoe,  from  a  ramifica- 
tion of  little  veins  of  intercellular  fat;  and  the 
fat  of  the  internal  organs  especially  is  firm,  bard 
and  snety,  and  is  never  wet,  whereas  that  of 
diseased  meat  is  soft  and  watery.  The  feel  of 
healthy  meat  is  somewhat  elastic,  and  hardly 
moistens  the  finger.  Diseased  meat  is  soft  and 
wet.  Qood  meat  has  but  little  odor,  and  this 
is  not  disagreeable;  whereas  diseased  meat 
smells  faint  and  cadaverous.  Good  meat  bears 
cooking  without  much  shrinking  or  losing  much 
of  its  weight ;  but  bad  meat  shrivcb  up  and 
boils  to  pieces ;  this  is  due  to  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  watery  and  gelaiinous  material,  and 
the  absence  of  tat  and  true  muscular  substance 
in  the  meat.  Under  the  microscope  the  fibre 
should  be  clear  and  well  defined,  and  free  from 
infusorial  animalculse  ;  whilst  that  of  diseased 
meat  is  sodden  and  tumid,  as  if  it  had  been 
snaked  in  water ;  the  transverse  streaks  are  in- 
distinct and  wide  apart,  and  animalculsB  abound 
in  it.    Dr.  Letheby's  official  station  requires 
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him  to  prerent  the  sale  and  consumption  of  an- 
wbolesome  meat  io  the  city  of  London.  Were 
it  not  that  facility  is  offered  by  the  salesmen 
for  the  detection  of  fraud,  his  snbordinates 
would  be  yery  much  crippled  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  aoknow- 
ledf;e  this  fact.  To  supply  more  than  three 
millions  of  people,  about  six  hundred  tons  of 
msit  are  brought  to  market  daily,  and  nearly 
six  hundred  tons  of  meat  unfit  for  consumption 
have  been  condemned  and  destroyed  during 
the  past  sis  years.  Much  of  this  would  have 
certainly  produced  serious  disease  in  the  com 
munity.  Allowing  six  ounces  a  day  to  each 
person,  it  represents  nearly  600,000  meals,  and 
at  a  reduced  calculation,  "  we  may  fairly  say," 
in  the  words  of  the  London  Lancet,  "that 
Dearly  half  a  million  persons  would  be  prevent-, 
ed  eating  diseased  meat  once  by  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Letheby  and  his  inspectors  in  one  year." 
— PhUa.  Ledger, 

The  following  beautiful  lines  are  from  the 
pen  of  an  anonymous  English  writer.        T. 

THE  aBAYB  OT  H08K8. 
"  And  b«  bnriad  falm  <n  a  iMtj,  In  tb*  land  of  Mmb,  orer 
agilnit  Btttapaor :  but  no  msa  knowsth  of  bli  MpukhnSonto 
thii  day."— DxsT.  xxxIt.  6. 

Bj  Nebo'a  lonely  monntaln, 

On  thii  aide  Jordan's  ware, 
In  a  rale  of  the  Uod  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  loDely  grare. 
But  BO  man  dag  that  sepulcfare. 

And  no  man  saw  tt  e'er, 
For  the  aogela  of  Ood  optorned  the  sod. 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 
That  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That  erer  passed  on  earth ; 
Bnt  DO  man  heard  the  trampling, 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth. 
Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 

Comes,  when  the  night  is  done, 
Or  the  crimaon  strealc  on  ocean's  cheek 

Fades  in  the  setting  son ; 

Noiselessly  as  the  spring  time 

Her  crest  of  Terdnre  wsves, 
And  all  the  trees,  on  all  the  hills, 

Open  their  thousand  leaves; 
So,  withoat  sound  of  music, 

Or  ▼olee  of  them  that  wept. 
Silently  down  from  the  moantain's  erown 

That  grand  procession  swept. 
Perchance  some  bold  old  eagle. 

On  grey  Betbpeor's  height. 
Out  of  bis  rooky  eyrie, 

Looked  on  the  wondrous  sight ; 
Perchance  some  lion  stalking 

Still  shuns  the  hallowed  spot ; 
For  beast  and  bird  bare  seen  and  heard 

That  which  man  knoweth  not. 
Bnt  when  the  warrior  dietb. 

His  comrades  in  the  war, 
With  arms  reversed,  and  muffled  drams, 

Follow  the  funeral  car; 
Th<>y  show  the  banners  taken, 

Tbej  tell  bis  battles  won. 
And  after  bim  lead  bis  matchless  steed, 
'J^  While  peals  the  minote  gnn. 


Amidst  the  noblest  of  the  band. 

They  lay  the  sage  to  rest, 
And  give  the  bard  an  honored  place, 

With  costly  marble  dre<it. 
In  the  grcKt  minster's  transept  high. 

Where  lights  like  glory  fall, 
While  the  sweet  dioir  sings,  and  the  organ  rings. 

Along  the  emblazoned  wall. 

This  was  the  bravest  warrior 

That  ever  buckled  sword ; 
And  never  earth  philosnpber, 

Traced  with  bis  golden  pen, 
On  (he  deathless  page,  words  half  so  sage, 

As  he  wrote  down  fur  men. 

And  had  he  not  high  honor? — 

The  bilUide  for  bis  pall, 
To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait, 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall; 
The  dark  rock  pines,  like  tossing  plames, 

Over  his  bier  to  wave, 
And  Qod's  own  hand,  in  that  lovely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave. 

0 1  silent  tomb  in  Moab's  Iao4, 

O  I  dark  Bethpeor's  bill. 
Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  oars, 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 
God  bath  his  mysteries  in  grace. 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell ; 
He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  sacred  sleep 

Of  him  He  loved  so  well. 


The  "  Inaagnral  address  of  John  Stuart  Mill," 
delivered  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Qlas- 
gow,  Sootlaod,  in  the  second  month  of  this  year, 
is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  Some  seleo- 
tions  from  it  have  been  made  and  will  from  time 
to  time  appear  in  onr  oolnmns ;  bnt  we  would 
advise  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  ednoatios 
to  procnre  the  entire  address.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  **  Living  Age,"  Bos- 
ton, or  at  Ghallen's  Book  Stoie,  1308  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

EXTRA0T8  VBOM  JOHN   STDART  MILL's  INAXT- 
QURAL    ADDRESS. 

Let  me  first  say  a  few  words  on  the  great 
controversy  of  the  present  day  with  regard  to 
the  higher  education,  the  difference  which  most 
broadly  divides  educational  reformers  and  con- 
servatives ;  the  vexed  question  between  the  an- 
cient languages  and  the  modern  sciences  and 
arts ;  whether  general  education  should  be  clas- 
sical— let  me  use  a  wider  expression,  and  say 
literary— or  scientific.  A  dispute  as  endlessly, 
and  often  as  fruitlessly  agitated  as  that  old  con- 
troversy which  it  resembles,  made  memorable 
by  the  nsmes  of  Swift  and  Sir  William  Temple 
in  England  and  Fontenelle  in  France — the  con- 
test for  superiority  between  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns.  This  question,  whether  we  should 
be  taught  the  olsssios  or  the  sciences,  seems  to 
me,  I  confess,  very  like  a  dispute  whether  paint- 
ers should  cultivate  drawing  or  coloring,  or,  to 
use  a  more  homely  illustration;  whether  a  itSir 
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or  shoald  make  coatB  or  trowsers.  I  can  only 
rrply  by  the  question,  Why  not  both  1  Can  any- 
thing deserve  the  name  of  a  good  edncation 
vbi&h  does  not  inrlude  literatareand  science  too!* 
If  there  vere  no  more  to  be  said- than  thaU 
ecicntifio  education  leaches  us  to  think,  and  lit- 
erary education  to  ezpreEs  our  thoughts,  do  we 
Dot  require  both  ?  and  is  not  any  one  a  poor, 
maimed,  lopsided  fragment  of  humanity  who  is 
deficient  in  either  ?  We  are  not  obliged  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  more  important  to 
know  the  languages  or  the  sciences.  Short  as 
life  is,  and  shorter  still  as  we  mate  it  by  the 
time  we  waste  on  things  which  are  neither  bu- 
siness, nor  meditation,  nor  pleasure,  we  are  not 
so  badly  cff  that  our  scholars  need  be  ignorant 
of  the  laws  and  properties  of  the  world  they  live 
in,  or  our  scientific  men  destitute  uf  poetic  feel- 
ing and  artistic  cultivation.  I  am  amazed  at 
the  limited  conception  which  many  educational 
refoimers  have  formed  to  themselves  of  a  hu- 
man being's  power  of  acquisition.  The  study 
of  science,  they  truly  say,  is  indispensable :  our 
present  education  neglects  it:  there  is  truth  in 
this  too,  though  it  is  not  all  truth :  and  they 
think  it  impossible  to  find  room  for  the  studies 
which  they  desire  to  encourage,  but  by  turning 
out,  at  least  from  general  education,  those  which 
are  now  chiefly  cultivated.  How  absurd,  they 
say,  that  the  whole  of  boyhood  should  be  taken 
up  in  acquiring  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  two 
dead  langaages.  Absurd  indeed :  but  is  the 
human  mind's  capacity  to  learn  measured  by 
that  of  Eton  and  Westminster  to  teach  ?  I 
should  prefer  to  see  these  reformers  pointing 
their  attacks  against  the  shameful  inefiBoiency 
of  the  schools,  public  and  private,  which  pretend 
to  teach  these  two  languages  and  do  not.  I 
should  like  to  hear  them  denounce  the  wretched 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  criminal  idleness 
and  supinenesa,  which  waste  the  entire  boyhood 
of  the  pupils  without  really  giving  to  most  of 
them  more  than  a  smattering,  if  even  that,  of 
the  only  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  even  pre- 
tended to  be  cared  for.  Let  us  try  what  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  teaching  can  do,  bo- 
fore  we  presume  to  decide   wh;tt  cannot  be 

done 

A  few  practical  reformers  of  school  tuition, 
of  whom  Arnold  was  the  most  eminent,  have 
made  a  beginning  of  amendment  in  many 
things:  but  reforms,  worthy  of  the  name,  are 
always  slow,  and  reform  even  of  governments 
and  churches  is  not  so  slow  as  that  of  schools, 
for  there  is  the  great  preliminary  difficulty  of 
fashioning  the  instruments :  of  teaching  the 
teachers.  If  all  the  improvements  in  the  moJe 
of  teaching  languages  which  are  already  sanc- 
tioned by  experience,  were  adopted  into  our 
classical  schools,  we  should  soon  cease  to  hear 
of  Latin  and  Greek  as  studies  which  mtist  en- 
gross the  school  years,  and  render  impossible 


any  other  acquirements.  If  a  boy  learnt  Greek 
and  Latin  on  the  same  principle  on  which  a 
mere  child  learns  with  such  ease  and  rapidity 
any  modern  language,  namely,  by  acquiring 
some  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  by  prac- 
tice and  repetition,  before  being  troubled  with 
grammatical  rules — those  rules  being  acquired 
with  ten  fold  greater  facility  when  the  cases  to 
which  they  apply  are  already  familiar  to  the 
mind;  an  average  schoolboy,  long  before  the 
age  at  which  schooling  terminates,  would  be 
able  to  read  fluently  and  with  intelligent  inter- 
est any  ordinary  Latin  or  Greek  author  in 
pro^e  or  verse,  would  have  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  grammatical  structure  of  both  Itn- 
guages,  and  have  had  time  besides  for  an  am- 
ple amount  of  scientific  instruction.  I  might 
go  much  farther;  but  I  am  as  unwilling  to 
tpeak  out  all  that  I  think  practicable  in  this 
matter,  as  George  Stevenson  was  about  railways, 
when  he  calculated  the  average  speed  of  a  train 
at  ten  miles  an  hour,  because  if  he  bad  estimat- 
ed it  higher,  the  practical  men  would  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him,  as  that  most  unsafe 
character  in  their  estimation,  an  enthusiast  and 
a  visionary.  The  results  have  shown,  in  that 
case,  who  was  the  real  practical  man.  What 
the  results  would  show  in  the  other  case,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  anticipate.  But  I  will  say  con- 
fidently, that  if  the  two  classical  languages  were 
properly  taught,  there  would  be  no  need  what- 
ever for  ejecting  them  from  the  school  course, 
in  order  to  have  sufficient  time  for  everything 
else  that  need  be  included  therein. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  more  on  this  strange- 
ly limited  estimate  of  what  it  is  possible  for  hu- 
man beings  to  learn,  resting  on  a  tacit  assump- 
tion that  they  are  already  as  efficiently  tanght 
as  they  ever  can  be.  So  narrow  a  conception 
not  only  vitiates  our  idea  of  education,  but  ac- 
tually, if  we  receive  it,  darkens  onr  anticipa- 
tions as  to  the  future  progress  of  mankind. 
For  if  the  inexorable  conditions  of  human  life 
make  it  useless  for  one  man  to  attempt  to  know 
more  than  one  thing,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
human  intellect  as  facts  accumulate  f  In  every 
generation,  and  now  more  rapidly  than  ever, 
the  things  which  it  is  necessary  that  somebiidy 
should  know  are  more  and  more  muliplied. 
Every  department  of  knowledge  becomes  so 
loaded  with  details,  that  one  who  endeavors  to 
know  it  with  minute  accuracy,  must  confine  him- 
self to  a  smaller  and  smaller  portion  of  the 
whole  extent :  every  science  and  art  must  be 
cut  up  into  subdivisions,  until  each  man's  por- 
tion, the  district  which  he  thoroughly  knows, 
bears  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  range 
of  useful  knowledge  that  the  art  of  putting  on  a 
pin's  head  does  to  the  field  of  human  industry. 
Now,  if  in  order  to  know  that  little  completely, 
it  is  necessary  to  remain  wh  ^lly  ignorant  of  all 
the  rest,  what  will  soon  be  the  worth  of  a  man, 
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for  any  haman   pnrpose  except  his  own   infi- 
Ditesinial  fraction  of  human  wants  and  require- 
ments?  His  state  will  be  even  worse  than  that  of 
simple  ignorance.      Experience    proves    that 
there  is  no  one  stuly  or  pursuit,  which,  prac- 
tised to  the  exoluaion  of  all  others,  does  not  nar- 
row and  pervert  the  mind;  brueding  in  it  a 
class  of  prejudices  special   to  that  pursuit,  be- 
sides a  general  prejudice,  comoion  to  all  narrow 
specialities,  agaiust  large  views,  from  an  incapa- 
city to  take  in  and  appreciate  the  grounds  of 
them.     We  should  have  to  expect  that  human 
nature  would  be  more  and  more  dwarfed,  and  un- 
fitted for  great  things,  by  its  Tery  proficiency  in 
small  ones.     Bat  matters  are  not  so  bad  with 
us :  there  is  no  ground  for  so  dreary  an  antici- 
pation.    It  is  not  the  utmost  limit  of  human 
acquirement   to  know  only  one  thing,  but   to 
eombine  a  minute  knowledge  of  one  or  a  few 
things  with  a  general  knowledge  of  many  things. 
By  a  general  knowledge  I  do  not  mean  a  few 
vague  impressions.      An  eminent  man,  one  of 
whose  writings  is  part  of  the  course  of  this  Uni- 
versity, Archbishop  Whately,  has  well  discrimi- 
nated between  a  general  knowledge  and  a  super- 
ficial knowledge.      To   have  a  general  know- 
ledge of  a  subject  is  to  know  only  its  leading 
truths,  bat  to  know  these  not  superficially  but 
thorooghly,  so  as  to  have  a  true  conception  of 
the  subject  in  its  great  features ;  leaving  the 
minor  details  to  those  who  require   them  for 
the  purposes  of  their  special  pursuit.    There  is 
no  incompatibility  between  knowing  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  up  to  this  point,  and  some  one 
subject  with  the  oompletenciS  required  by  those 
who  make  it  their  principal  occupation.     It  is 
this  combination  which  gives  an  enlightened 
public :   a  body  of  cultivated  intellects,  each 
taught  by  its  attainmeols  in  its  own  province 
what  real  kn^iwledge  is,  and  knowing  enough  of 
other  subjects  to  be  able  to  discern  who  are 
those  that  know  them  better.     The  amount  of 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated,  which 
qualifies  us  for  judging  to  whom  we  may  have 
recourse  for  more.     The  elements  of  the  more 
important  studies  being  widely  diffused,  those 
who  have  reached  the  higher  summits  find  a 
publie  capable  of  appreciating  their  superiority, 
and  prepared  to  follow  their  lead.      It  is  thus 
too  that  minds   are  formed  capable  of  guiding 
and   improving  public  opinion  on  the  greater 
concernB    of  practical  life.     Qovernmeot   and 
civil  society,  are  the   most   complicated  of  all 
subjects  accessible  to  the  human  mind  :  and  he 
who  would  deal   competently  with  them  as  a 
thinker,  and  not  as  a  blind  follower  of  a  party, 
requires  not  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
leading  facts  of  life,  both  moral  and  material, 
but  an  understanding  exercised  and  diciplioed 
in  the  principles  and  rules  of  sound  thinking,  _ 

np  to  a  point  which  neither  the  experience  of  memory.     An   UuiTersity  is  indeed  the  place 
lif«,  aor  any  one  science  or  branch  of  know- 1  where  the  student  should  be  introduced  to  the 


ledge,  affords.  Let  us  understand,  then,  that 
it  should  be  oar  aim  in  learning,  nut  merely  to 
know  the  one  thing  which  is  to  be  our  princi- 
pal occupation,  as  well  as  it  can  be  known,  but 
to  do  thia,«and  also  to  know  something  of  all 
the  great  subjects  of  human  interest ;  taking 
care  to  know  that  something  accurately ;  mark- 
ing well  the  dividing  line  between  what  we 
know  accurately  and  what  we  do  not :  and  re- 
membering that  our  object  should  be  to  obtain 
a  true  view  of  nature  and  life  in  their  broad  out- 
line, and  that  it  is  idle  to  throw  away  time  upon 
the  details  of  anything  which  is  to  form  no  part 
of  the  occupation  of  our  practical  energies. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  every 
useful  branch  of  general,  as  distinct  from  pro- 
fessional, knowledge,  should    be   included   in 
the  curriculum  of  school  or  University  studies. 
There  are  things  which  are  better  learnt  out  of 
school,  or  when  the  school  years,  and  even  those 
usually  passed  in  a  Scottish  university,  are  over. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  reformers  who  would 
give  a  regular  and  prominent  place  in  the  school 
or  university  course  to  modern  languages.    This 
is  nut  because  I  attach  small  importance  to  the 
knowledge  of  them.     No  one  can  in  our  age  be 
esteemed  a  well-instructed  person  who  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  at  least  the  French  language,  so  as 
to  read  French  books  with  ease;  and  there  is 
great  use  in  cultivating  a  familiarity  with  Ger- 
man.    But  living  languages  are  so  much  more 
easily  acquired    by  intercourse  with  those  who 
use  them  in   daily  life;  a  few  months  in  the 
country  itself,  if  properly  employed,  go  so  much 
farther  than  as  many  years  of  scho  >l  lessons  ; 
that  it  is  really  waste  of  time  for  those  to  whom 
that  easier  mode  is  attainable,  to  labor  at  them 
with  no  help  but  that  of  books  and  masters  ; 
and  it  will  in  time,  be  made  attainable,  throu'rh 
international  schools  and  colleges,  to  many  more 
than  at  present.     Universities  do  enoagh  to  fa- 
cilitate the  study  of  modern  languages,  if  they 
give  a  mastery  over  that  ancient  language  which 
is  the  foundation  of  most  of  them,  and  the  pos- 
session of  which  makes  it  easier  to  learn  four  or 
five  of  the  continental  languages  than  it  is  to 
learn  one  of  them  without  it.     Again,  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  a  great  absurdity  that  history 
and  geography  should  be  taught  in  schools ;  ex- 
cept in  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  laboring  classes,  whose  subsequent  access  to 
books  is  limited.     Who  ever  really  learnt  his- 
tory and  geography  except  by  private  reading  Y 
and  what  an  utter  failure  a  system  of  education 
must  be,  tf  it  has  not  given  the  pupil  a  suffi- 
cient taste  for  reading  to  seek  for  himself  those 
most  attractive  and  easily  intelligible  of  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  ?  Besides,  such  history  and  geog- 
raphy as  can  be  taught  in  schools  exercise  none 
of  the  faculties  of  the  int«lligenoe  except  the 
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Philoaopby  of  History ;  where  professors  vho 
not  merely  koow  the  facts  bat  have  exeroised 
their  minds  on  tbeui,  sboald  initiate  him  into 
the  oaoses  and  explanation,  so  far  as  within  oar 
reach,  of  the  past  life  of  mankind  i«-4t8  prinoi- 
pal  features.  Historical  criticism  also — the 
tests  of  historical  truth — are  a  subject  to  which 
bis  attention  may  well  be  drawn  in  this  stage  of 
his  education.  Bnt  of  the  mere  facts  of  history, 
as  commonly  accepted,  what  educated  youth  of 
any  mental  activity  does  not  learn  as  much  as 
is  necessary,  if  be  is  simply  turned  loose  into  an 
historical  library  ?  What  be  needs  on  this,  and 
on  roost  other  matters  of  common  informaiion,  is 
not  that  he  should  be  tanght  in  boyhood,  but  that 
ftbundance  of  books  should  be  acoesi>ible  to  him. 

(To  be  ooDtiaind.) 


Thc  Iron  Bab. — Here  u  a  good  lesson  from 
an  iron  bar.    Read  it,  boys. 

A  bar  of  iron  worth  five  dollars,  worked  into 
horseshoes,  is  worth  $10.50;  made  into  needles, 
it  is  worth  |355 ;  made  into  penknife  blades,  it 
is  worth  $3285 ;  made  into  balance  springs  of 
watches,  it  is  worth  $250,000. 

What  a  drilling  the  poor  bar  must  undergo 
to  reich  all  that;  but  hammered  and  beaten  and 
poonded  and  rolled  and  polished,  how  was  its 
value  increased  !  It  might  well  have  quivered 
and  oomplained  under  the  hard  knocks  it  got; 
bnt  were  they  not  all  necessary  to  draw  out  its 
fine  qnaUtie.%  and  fit  it  for  higher  offlses  ? 

And  so,  my  children,  ail  the  drilling  and 
training  which  you  are  subject  to  in  youth,  and 
which  often  seem  so  hard  to  you,  serve  to  bring 
out  your  nobler  and  finer  qualities,  and  fit  you 
for  more  responsible  posts  and  greater  useful- 
ness in  the  world. 

ITEMS. 
On  the  evening  of  the  14th  last.,  while  Judge  Kelljr, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  addressing  a  large  andieace  in 
Mobile,  an  assault  was  made  upon  the  spealier,  and 
firrarms  were  freely  Used.  One  white  man  and  two 
negroes  are  known  to  have  been  killed,  and  many 
wounded.  The  exact  canse  of  the  murderons  attack 
is  contradictorily  stated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  rebel  determination  to 
put  down  free  spe'-ch  in  Mobi'e. 

Mastlahd  Rxpoblican  CoKvENTioa. — There  assem- 
bled recently  at  B  diimore  the  most  remarkable 
political  body  that  ever  held  its  sessions  in  that  city. 
It  was  (he  Republican  Ouovrntion  of  the  State  of 
llaryland,  composed  of  delegates  chosen  withont  re- 
gard to  colur,  admiited  without  regard  to  color, 
Bitting  in  the  Convention  without  regard  to  color, 
voting  and  speaking  in  the  process  of  its  delibera- 
tions without  regard  to  color.  It  is  a  very  safe 
statement  to  say  that  no  socb  body  ever  before  sat 
within  the  borders  of  Maryland  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic. —  Wilmington  Commereial. 

Edccatiox  of  Colobid  Childbsn  in  Nbw  Oa- 
tiAMS. —  \  bill  is  now  before  the  Oommon  Council 
of  New  Orleans,  which  provides  that  $60,000  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  education  of  colored  children  in 
separate  schools.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
22,000  colored  children  in  that  city  of  a  proper  age 
to  attend  school. 


The  bankrupt  act  which  will  go  into  operation  oo 
the  first  of  Sixth  month,  sweeps  off  imprisonment 
for  debt  thronghoat  this  country.  It  sets  aside  all 
stny  laws,  and  nil  preterecces,  voluntary  agreements, 
and  secret  attachments. 


The  Female  Medical  College,  of  PbiUdrlpbia,  ii 
hereafter  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Women's 
Medical  College.  Since  the  organization,  young 
ladies  or  females,  before  they  reached  the  era  a{ 
womanhood,  were  admitted  as  pupils  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  as  nobody  but  women  are  hereafter  to  be 
admitted,  the  change  of  the  name  is  neoessary,  as 
it  indicates  the  future  of  the  organisation. 

London  despatches  say  the  recent  great  Reform 
demonstration  nambered  100,000.  Fifteen  separate 
meetings  were  organised,  aad  at  one  of  them  a 
woman  spoke  in  favor  of  female  suffrage.  There 
was  no  disturbance,  but  all  the  troops  in  London 
and  vicinity  were  under  arms,  and  a  large  force  of 
police  was  concealed  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  Park. 
The  Prince  de  Ligne  will  eontiibute  a  great  curi- 
osity to  the  Paris  exhibition.  It  is  a  book  which  is 
neither  maoDscript  nor  printed  ;  it  is  made  of  char- 
acters cnt  with  scissors  in  the  most  delicate  and 
adroit  manner,  and  placed  in  lines  of  mathematical 
exnctness.  la  1C40,  Rodolf  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
offered  11,000  ducats  for  it.  Noihing  is  known  of 
its  h  istory . — Late  paper. 

The  Emperor  of  France  and  the  King  of  Pmssia 
have  both  formally  signed  the  Luxemburg  treaty, 
and  the  war  clouds  have  rolled  away  from  the  skies 
of  Europe. 

Brevet  Major  General  N.  A.  Miles,  assistant  com- 
missioner of  the  Freedraen's  Bureau  fir  North  Caro- 
lina, in  bis  report  for  the  month  of  April,  represents 
a  satisfactory   condition   of  affairs   in   that   State. 
The  majority  of  all  claeses  appear  to  be  moving  In 
their  respective  spheres  wi>h  a  determination  of  pur- 
pose calculated  to  produce  good  reunite.    Notwith- 
standing much  destitation   prevails,  there  are  en- 
couraging prospects  of  the  same  being  materially  de- 
creased.    The   crops  are  bidding  fair  for   a   large 
yield,  and  the  early  fruits  and  vegetables  will  soon 
be  available.     The  advancing  spring  offers  many  op- 
portunities to  labor,  and  there  are  but  few  localities 
where  all  so  disposed  cannot  obtain  at  Irast  a  partial 
support.     The  very  liberal  donations  from  Northern 
philanthropists,  in  conjunction  with   the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  recent  resolutions  of  Congress,  have 
enabled  the  bureau  to  reach  cases  of  destitation  un- 
known before  or  unable  to  be  reached  by  the  Oor- 
ernment.    The  farmers  are  working  to  the  fbllest 
possible  extent  of  iheir  resoorces,  and  large  tracts  of 
land   which   have  until  now   remained   forests,  or 
which  have  for  year«  remained  idle,  hare  been  taken 
op  by  energetic  freedmeo,  who  are  bosy  with  their 
operations,  showing  conclusively  by  the  results  al- 
ready obtained  that  the  great  experiment  of  free 
labor  is  a  sncces*.     As  a  general  rule  contracts  are 
strictly   observed   by   both   parties   interested,  and 
complaints  of  wrongs  or  injuries  inflicted  are  seldom 
heard.     The  educational  wurk  continues  with  nna- 
bated  ardor,  notwithstanding  the  season  has  arrived 
wben  many  are  called  to  the  field  of  manual  labor. 
The  monthly  returns  show  a  much  more  gratifying 
result  than  for  any  corresponding  period  of  the  year 
previous.     General  Miles  also  says:  "The  initiatory 
steps  tak'-n  toward  giving  the  colored  people  their 
lights  of  representation  already  give  evidence  of 
their  ioflnence  in  the  development  of  their  manhoi  d, 
they  in  a  qniet  manner  indicating  an  appreciation  of 
their  position,  unattended  by  any  evidences  of  rlated- 
ness,  but  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  charac- 
terized by  moderation  and  proper  reasoQiog."— -/*r«se. 
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in  thiaVing  or  speakiog  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  mjst  peraoos  confine  their  views  too 
exolasireljr  to  a  fnture  state.  It  is  the  reign  of 
Qod  in  the  soul,  and,  according  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  it  consists  of  "  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  They  who  attain 
this  blessed  condition  realize,  even  in  this  life, 
a  measure  of  that  felicity  of  which  the  full  fru- 
ition will  be  enjoyed  in  the  spiritual  world. 

"  God's  revelation  of  Heaven,"  is  the  title  of 
one  of  Robertson's  disoonrsos,  and  tbe  text  re- 
ferred to  is,  1  Cor.  ii.  9, 10.—"  Bye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  Bat  God 
hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit." 

In  the  opening  of  this  disoonrae  he  says : 
"The  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  reject- 
ed bj  numbers  in  the  cultivated  town  of  Cor- 
inth. It  was  not  wise  enough,  nor  eloquent 
enough,  nor  was  it  sustained  by  miracles.  The 
man  of  taste  found  it  barbarous;  the  Jew 
missed  the  signs  and  wonders  which  he  had 
looked  for  in  the  new  dispensation ;  and  the 
rhetorioiao  missed  the  convincing  arguments  of 
th«  schools.  To  all  which  the  Apostle  was  con- 
tent to  reply,  that  bis  judges  were  incompetent 
to  try  tbe  question."  ..."  For  every  kind  of 


truth  a  special  capacity  or  preparation  is  indis- 
pensable." 

"  For  a  revelation  of  spiritual  facts  two 
things  are  needed  : — First,  a  Divine  Truth ; 
next,  a  spirit  which  can  receive  it. 

Therefore  the  apostle's  whole  defenoa  resolved 
itself  into  this  :  The  natural  man  reoeiveth  not 
the  things  which  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.  And  his 
vindication  of  his  teaching  was :  These  revealed 
truths  cannot  be  seen  by  the  eye,  heard  by  the 
ear,  nor  guessed  by  the  heart ;  they  are  visible, 
audible,  imaginable,  only  to  the  spirit.  By  the 
spiritnally  prepared  they  are  recognised  as 
beautiful,  though  they  be  folly  to  all  the  world 
beside, — as  his  Master  had  said  before  him,. 
■  Wisdom  is  justified  by  her  children.'  In 
whatever  type  of  life  she  miebt  be  exhibited,, 
whether  in  the  austere  Man  of  the  Desert,  or  in 
the  higher  type  of  the  social  life  of  Christ,  the 
Children  of  Wisdom  recognised  her  lineaments,, 
justified  and  loved  her :  she  was  felt  by  them. 

Two  things  are  contained  in  this  verse  : — 

1.^  The  inability  of  the  lower  parts  of  hnmaa 
nature — the  natural  man — to  apprehend  the 
higher  truths. 

II.  The  Nature  and  Laws  of  Revelation. 

I.  By  the  natural  man  is  meant  the  lower 
faculties  of  man ;  and  it  is  said  of  these  that 
they  cannot  discover  truth  spiritual. 

1.  Eternal  truth  is  not  perceived  through  sen- 
sation. '  Eye  hath  not  seen  the  thines  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  lore  Him.' 
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There  is  a  life  of  mere  sensation.  Tlie  de- 
gree of  its  enjoyment  depends  upon  fineness  of 
organisation.  The  pleasures  of  sense  arise  from 
the  vibration  of  a  nerve,  or  the  thrilling  of  a 
muscle, — nothing  higher. 

The  highest  pleasure  of  sensation  comes 
through  the  eye.  Sight  ranks  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  senses  in  dignity.  He  whose  eye  is 
80  reined  by  discipline  that  be  can  repose  with 
'  pleasure  upon  the  serene  outline  of  beautiful 
form,  has  reached  the  purest  of  the  sensational 
raptures. 

Now,  the  Corinthians  conld  appreciate  this. 
Theirs  was  the  land  of  beauty.  They  read  the 
apostle's  letter  surrounded  by  the  purest  con- 
ceptions of  art.  In  the  orders  of  architecture, 
the  most  richly  graceful  of  all  columnar  furma 
receives  its  name  from  Corinth.  And  yet  it  was 
these  men,  living  in  the  very  mid<«t  of  the 
chastely  beautiful,  upon  whom  the  apostle  em- 
phatically urged,  '  Eije  hath  not  seen  the  things 
which  Gud  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him.'" 

"Therefore,  when  He  came  into  the  world.who 
was  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  in  the  body  which 
Ood  bad  prepared  for  Him,  He  came  not  in  the 
glory  of  form  ;  He  was  '  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground  :  He  bad  no  form  nor  comeliness ;  when 
they  saw  Him,  there  was  no  beauty  that  they 
should, desire  Him.'  The  eye  did  not  behold, 
even  in  Christ,  the  things  which  Qod  bad  pre- 
pared. 

Now,  observe,  this  is  an  Eternal  Truth ;  true 
at  all  times;  true  now  and  forever.  In  the 
quotation  of  this  verse,  a  false  impression  is 
often  evident  It  is  quoted  as  if  the  apostle  by 
'  the  things  prepared'  meant  Heaven,  and  the 
glories  of  a  world  which  is  to  be  visible  here 
after,  but  is  at  present  unseen.  This  is  mani- 
festly alien  from  his  purpose.  The  world  of 
which  he  speaks  is  not  a  future,  but  a  present 
Revelation.  God &a<A  revealed  them.  Hespeaks 
not  of  something  to  be  manifested  herearter, 
but  of  something  already  shown,  only  not  to 
eye  or  ear.  The  distinction  lies  between  a 
kingdom  which  is  appreciable  by  the  senses,  and 
another  whose  facta  and  truths  are  seen  and 
heard  only  by  the  spirit.  Never  yet  hath  the 
eye  seen  the  Truths  of  God;  but  then  never 
shall  it  see  them.  In  Heaven  this  shall  be  as 
true  as  now.  '  Shape  and  color  give  them  not. 
God  will  never  be  visible.  Nor  will  his  blessed- 
ness. He  has  no  form.  The  pure  iif  heart 
will  see  Him,  but  never  with  the  eye  ;  only  in 
the  same  way,  but  in  a  different  degree,  that 
they  see  Him  now.  In  the  anticipated  Vision 
of  the  Eternal,  what  do  yoo  expect  to  see  ? — A 
shape  1  Hues  7  Yon  will  never  behold  Qod. 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  and  never  shall  see  in  finite 
form,  the  Infinite  One,  nor  the  Infinite  of  feeling 
or  of  Truth. 

Again;  no  soientific  analysis  can   discover 


the  Truths  of  God.  Science  cannot  give  a  Be- 
velation.  Science  proceeds  upon  observation. 
It  submits  everything  to  the  experience  of  the 
sroses.  Its  law,  expounded  by  its  great  law- 
giver, is,  that  if  you  would  ascertain  iis  truth 
you  must  see,  feel,  taste.  Experiment  is  the 
test  of  truth.  Now,  yoa  cannot,  by  searching, 
find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection,  nor  a  single 
one  of  the  blessed  Truths  he  has  to  communi- 
cate." 

"  2.  Eternal  Truth  is  not  reached  by  hearsay. 
'Eir  hath  not  heard  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.' 

No  revelation  can  be  adequately  given  by 
the  address  of  roan  to  man,  whether  by  writing 
or  orally,  even  if  he  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
trurh  itself.  For  all  such  revelation  must  be 
made  through  words ;  and  words  are  but  count- 
ers — the  coins  of  intellectual  exchange.  There 
is  as  little  resemblance  between  the  silver  coin 
and  the  bread  it  purchases,  as  between  the  word 
and  the  thing  it  stands  for.  Looking  at  the 
coin,  the  form  of  the  loaf  does  not  suggest  itself. 
Listening  to  the  word,  you  do  not  peroeive  the 
idea  fur  which  it  stands,  unless  yon  are  already 
in  possession,  of  it.  Speak  of  ice  to  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  torrid  zone, — the  word  docs  not  give 
him  an  idea,  or,  if  it  do,  it  must  be  a  false  one. 
Talk  of  blueness  to  one  who  cannot  distinguish 
colors, — what  can  your  most  eloquent  descrip- 
tion present  to  him  resembling  the  truth  of 
your  sensation  ?  Similarly,  in  matters  spiritual, 
no  verbal  revelation  can  give  a  single  simple 
idea.  For  instance,  what  means  justice  to  the 
unjust,  or  purity  to  the  man  whose  heart  is 
steeped  in  licentiousness  ?" 

"  So  that  apostles  themselves,  and  prophets 
speaking  to  the  ear;  cannot  reveal  truth  to  the 
soul — no,  not  if  God  Himself  were  to  touch 
their  lips  with  fire.  A  verbal  revelation  is  only 
a  revelation  to  the  ear. 

Now,  see  what  a  hearsay  religion  is.  There 
are  men  who  believe  on  authority.  Their  min- 
ister believes  all  this  Christianity  true ;  there- 
fore so  do  they.  He  calls  this  doctrine  essen- 
tial ;  they  echo  it.  Some  thousands  of  years 
ago,  men  communed  with  Gud ;  they  have 
heard  this,  and  are  content  it  should  be  so. 
They  have  heard,  with  the  bearing  of  the  ear, 
that  God  is  Love — that  the  ways  of  holinesa 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
peace.  But  a  hearsay  belief  saves  not.  The 
Corinthian  philosophers  heard  Paul ;  Pharisees 
beard  Christ.  Hnw  much  diH  the  ear  convey  ? 
To  thousands  exactly  nothing.  He  believes 
truth  who  feels  it.  He  has  a  religion  whose 
soul  knows  by  experience  that  to  serve  God 
and  know  Him  is  the  richest  treasure.  And 
unless  Truth  comes  to  you,  not  in  word  only, 
but  in  power  besides, — authoritative  because 
true,  not  true  because  authoritative, — there  has 
been  no  real  revelation  made  to  yoa  from  God. 
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3.  Truth  is  not  cJisooverable  by  the  heart — 
'  Neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
the  thiogs  whioh  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him.' 

The  heart- — two  things  we  refer  to  thisaouroe: 
the  power  of  imagining,  and  the  power  of  lov- 
ing- 

ImagiaatioD  is  distiaot  from  the  mere  dry 
faculty  of  reaaoning.  Imagination  is  creative ; 
it  is  an  immediate  intuition,  not  a  logical  analy- 
sis. We  call  it  popalarly  a  kind  of  inspiration. 
Now,  imagination  is  a  power  of  the  heart. 
Great  thoughts  originate  from  a  large  heart :  a 
man  most  have  a  heart,  or  he  never  could  cre- 
ate." 

Under  this  head,  Robertson  points  out  the 
diflforenoe  between  the  revelations  of  the  Holy 
Sfiirit,  with  the  utteraooea  that  proceed  from  it, 
and  those  admired  efforts  of  gifled  mind's  which 
ire  frequently  called  the  inspirations  of  genius. 
The  statuary  or  the  painter  may  excel  in  his  art, 
the  philosopher  may  disclose  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture, and  the  poet  may  soar  to  the  highest  re- 
gions of  imagination,  yet  none  of  these  unless 
they  become  the  bumble  recipient  of  Divine 
grace,  can  attain  the  knowledge  of  heavenly 
Truth. 

In  illustration  of  this  point,  the  discourse 
thus  proceeds : 

"  The  highest  astronomer  of  this  age,  before 
whose  dear  eye  Creation  lay  revealed  in  all  its 
perfect  order,  was  one  whose  spirit  refused  to 
recognize  the  Cause  of  Causes.  The  mighty 
heart  of  genius  had  failed  to  reach  the  things 
which  God  imparts  to  an  humble  spirit. 

There  is  more  in  the  heart  of  man — it  has 
the  power  of  affection.  The  highest  moment 
known  on  earth  by  the  merely  natural  is  that 
ia  which  the  mysterious  union  of  heart  with 
heart  is  felt.  Call  it  friendship,  love,  what  you 
will,  that  mystic  bleodiDg  of  two  souls  in  one, 
when  self  is  lost  and  found  again  in  the  being 
of  soother ;  when,  as  it  were,  moving  about  in 
the  darkness  and  loneliness  of  existence,  we  sud- 
denly come  in  contact  with  soinethiug,  and  we 
find  that  spirit  has  tonched  spirit.  This  is  the 
purest,  serenest  ecstaoy  of  the  merely  hnman  : 
more  blessed  than  any  sight  that  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  or  any  sound  that  can  be  giv- 
en ttf  the  ear ;  more  sublime  than  the  sublimest 
dream  ever  conceived  by  genius  in  its  most 
gifted  hour,  when  the  freest  way  was  given  to 
the  shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 

This  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  yet 
this  is  of  the  lower  still.  It  attains  not  to  the 
things  prepared  by  God — it  dimly  shadows 
them.  Human  love  is  but  the  faint  type  of  that 
surpassing  blessedness  which  belongs  to  those 
who  love  Ood. 

II.  We  pass,  therefore,  to  the  Nature  and 
Laws  of  Revelation. 

First,  Revelation  is  made  by  a  spirit  to  a 


spirit — '  God  hath  revealed  them  to  ns  by  His 
Spirit.'  Christ  is  the  voice  of  God  without  the 
man ;  the  Spirit  is  the  voice  of  God  within  the 
man.  The  highest  Revelation  is  not  made  by 
Christ,  but  comes  directly  from^e  universal 
Mind  to  our  minds.  Therefore,  Christ  said 
Himself,  He,  the  Spirit,  shall  take  of  mine, 
and  shall  show  it  unto  you.  And  therefore  it 
it  is  written  here — the  Siiirit  searches  all  things, 
yea,  the  deep  things  of  God. 

Now,  the  spirit  of  GoJ  lies  touching,  as  it 
were,  the  soul  of  man — ever  around  and  near. 
On  the  outside  of  earth,  man  stands  with  the 
boundless  heavens  above  him ;  nothing  between 
him  and  space,  space  around  him  and  above 
him,  the  confiues  of  the  sky  touching  him.  So 
is  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Ever 
Near.  Tbey  mingle — in  every  man  this  is  true. 
The  spiritual  in  him,  by  which  he  might  become 
a  recipient  of  God,  may  be  dulled,  deadened, 
by  a  life  of  sense,  but  in  this  world  never  lost. 
All  men  are  not  spiritual  men ;  but  all  have 
spiritual  sensibilities  which  might  awake.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  to  become  conscious  of  the 
nearness  of  God.  God  has  placed  men  here  to 
feel  after  Him  if  haply  they  might  find  Him, 
albeit  he  be  not  far  from  any  one  of  them.  Our 
souls  float  in  the  immeasurable  ocean  of  spirit 
God  lies  around  us;  at  any  moment  we  might 
be  conscious  of  the  contact. 

The  condition  upon  which  this  self-revela- 
tion of  the  Spirit  is  made  to  man  is  Love. 
These  things  are  '  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Bim ;'  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  revealed  to 
those  who  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 

Let  us  look  into  this  word  Love.  Love  to 
man  may  mean  several  things.  It  may  mean 
love  to  bis  person,  which  is  very  different  from 
himself;  or  it  may  mean  simple  pity.  Love  to 
God  can  only  mean  one  thing. — God  is  a  Char- 
acter. To  love  God  is  to  love  His  character. 
For  instance,  God  is  Purity.  And  to  be  pure 
in  thought  and  look,  to  turn  away  from  unhal- 
lowed books  and  conversation,  to  abhor  the  mo- 
ments in  which  we  have  not  been  pure,  is  to 
love  God. 

God  is  Love ;  and  to  love  men  till  private 
attachments  have  expanded  into  a  philanthropy 
whioh  embraoes  all, — at  least  even  the  evil  and 
enemies  with  compassion, —  that  is  to  love  God. 
Ood  is  Truth.  To  be  true,  to  hate  every  form 
of  falsehood,  to  live  a  brave,  true,  real  life — 
that  is'  to  love  God.  God  is  Infinite ;  and  to 
love  the  boundless,  reaching  on  from  grace  to 
grace,  adding  charity  to  faith,  and  rising  up- 
wards ever  to  see  the  Ideal  still  above  us  and 
to  die  with  it  unattained,  aiming  insatiably  to 
be  perfect  even  as  the  father  is  perfect — that  is 
to  love  God. 

This  love  is  manifested  in  obedience :  Love 
is  tho  life  of  which  obedience  is  the  Form. 
'  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth 
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them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me.  ...  He  that 
loveth  me  not,  keepeth  not  my  Bajingg.'  Now, 
here  can  be  no  mistake.  Nothing  can  be  Love 
to  God  which^does  not  shape  itself  into  obedi- 
ence." 

"To  this  Lore, adoring  and  obedient, Ood  re- 
veals His  Troth.  For  such  as  love  it  is  pre- 
pared ;  or,  rather,  bj  the  well-known  Hebrew 
inversion,  snch  are  prepared  for  it.  Love  is 
the  condition  without  which  revelation  does  not 
take  place." 

"  Therefore  the  apostle  preached  the  Cross  to 
men  who  felt  and  to  men  who  felt  not  the  Ke- 
Tclation  contained  in  it.  The  Cross  is  humble- 
ness, love,  sflf-surrender — ^these  the  apostle 
preached.  To  conquer  the  world  b;  loving  it ; 
to  be  blest  by  ceasing  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  saorifioing  life  instead  of  finding  it;  to 
make  a  hard  lot  easy  by  submitting  to  it — this 
was  his  divine  philosophy  of  life.  And  the 
princes  of  this  world,  amidst  scoffs  and  laugh- 
ter, replied.  Is  that  all  7  Nothing  to  dazzle — 
nothing  to  captivate.  But  the  disciples  of  the 
inward  life  recognized  the  Divine  Truth  which 
this  doctrine  of  the  Cross  contained.  The  hum- 
ble of  heart,  and  the  loving,  felt  that  in  this  lay 
the  mystery  of  life,  of  themselves,  and  of  God, 
all  revealed  and  plain.  It  was  God's  own  wis- 
dom felt  by  those  who  had  the  mind  of  Christ 

The  application  of  all  this  is  very  easy: 
Love  God,  and  He  will  dwell  with  you: — Obey 
God,  and  He  will  reveal  the  tmths  of  His  deep- 
est teaching  to  your  soul." 

"To  such  a  man  it  would  not  matter  where 
he  waf,  nor  what :  to  live  or  die  would  be  alike. 
If  he  lived,  he  would  live  unto  the  Lord ;  if  he 
died,  he  would  die  to  the  Lord." 

"  No  matter  to  such  a  man  what  he  saw  or 
what  he  heard ;  for  every  sight  would  be  re- 
splendent with  beanty,  and  every  sound  would 
eoho  harmony  :  things  common  would  become 
transfigured,  as  when  the  ecstatic  state  of  the 
inward  soul  reflected  a  radiant  cloud  from  the 
frame  of  Christ.  The  human  would  b'>oome 
Divine, — life,  even  the  meanest,  noble.  In  the 
hue  of  every  violet  there  would  be  a  glimpse  of 
Divine  affection,  and  a  dream  of  Heaven.  The 
forest  would  blaze  with  Deity,  as  it  did  to  the 
ije  of  Moses.  The  creations  of  genius  would 
breathe  less  of  earth  and  more  of  Heaven.  Hu- 
man love  itself  would  burn  with  a  clearer  and 
intenser  flame,  rising  from  the  altar  of  self  sa- 
crifioe. 

These  are  '  the  things  which  Ood  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him.'  Compared 
with  these,  what  are  loveliness, — the  eloquent 
utterances  of  man, — the  conceptions  of  tho 
heart  of  genius  ?  What  are  they  all  to  the  se- 
rene stillness  of  a  spirit  lost  in  love  :  the  full, 
deep  rapture  of  a  soul  into  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  pouring  itself  into  a  mighty  tide  of  Re- 
velation ?" 


Uses  or  Peater. — Let  prayer  be  the  key 
of  the  morning  and  the  bolt  of  the  evening. — 
Henry. 

From  the  Neus  York  Ytarly  Meetivg  of  Womm 

Friends,  Iield  in  Nexe  York  hy  adjournmentt 

from  the  28<A  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  to  tlve 

Z\st  of  the  tame  inelunve. 
To  the  Y.  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  held  In  Pbtlada. : 

Deae  Sisters: — We  deem  it  a  privilege 
thus  to  hold  correspondence  with  our  absent  j 
friends,  and  express  our  desires  for  each  other's 
welfare;  but  it  is  only  as  we  are  favored  to 
enter  into  spiritual  communion  that  we  are 
qualified  to  sympathize  with  each  other's  labors 
for  the  promotion  of  Truth,  and  know  its  power 
to  unite  us  together  in  the  bonds  of  love.  Uh '. 
that  we  may  be  willing  to  ask  oonnsel  of  Him 
who  hath  said,  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;"  then  we  may  be  en- 
abled fxt  feel  our  own  sonis  refreshed,  and  also 
to  hold  forth  a  word  of  encouragement  to  others. 

We  have  with  us  at  this  time  several  friends 
from  yours  and  other  Yearly  Meetings  whose 
presence  and  counsel  has  been  comforting  and 
encouraging  to  us. 

Mothers  have  been  encouraged  to  greater 
faithfulness  in  the  care  of  their  tender  offspring; 
they  hove  been  exhorted  to  dwell  nndej;  the  in- 
fluence of  that  Divine  power  which  will  enable 
them  to  control  their  own  spirits,  and  show  forih 
by  example  the  practical  character  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ. 

A  deep  interest  has  been  revived  amongst  us 
in  regard  to  the  increasing  dangers  of  intem- 
perance. Ooght  we  not  to  consider  our  duly 
in  reference  to  this  great  evil,  which  has  laid 
waste  so  many  fair  prospects,  and  brought  mio 
to  80  many  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
shining  lights  in  the  world.  Let  us  examine 
ourselves  and  see  whether  we  are  altogether 
clear  of  our  brother's  blood, — that  we  do  not 
drop  the  first  seed  of  intemperance,  by  present- 
ing the  wine-cup,  or  encouraging  its  ase  in 
social  gatherings.  We  have  been  reminded 
that  we  possess  an  influence,  which,  if  faith- 
fully exerted,  will  do  much  towards  the  preser- 
vation of  those  exposed  to  tempt«itioD,  and  bring 
a  great  reward  to  ourselves  both  in  the  present 
and  future  world. 

We  would  that  the  dear  yonth  might  feel  as 
they  go  forth  on  errands  of  mercy  and  love  into 
lonely  habitations,  that  they  also  are  fnlfilUog 
their  mission  in  life,  and  that  as  they  are  faith- 
ful and  obedient,  cheerfully  doing  these  acta  of 
self-denial,  their  path  of  duty  will  open  before 
them,  and  God  will  strengthen  them  for  greater 
works. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  by  us  that  we  not  only 
as  individuals,  but  as  the  Society  of  Friends, 
may  prove  faithful  in  our  duty  toward  the  Af- 
rican race,  who  are  passing  from  slarery  to  free- 
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!  dom,  helping  them  from  ignorance  and  degrada- 

I  tioo  to  an  appreeiatioo  of  their  new  responsi- 

bilities as  free  men  and  women. 

Our  hearts  were  warmed  by  the  reading  of 
jonr  acceptable  Epistle  and  those  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond. 
Aad  we  have  desired  that  we  may  all  be  instra- 
meotal  in  advancing  the  exalted  testinionies 
held  forth  by  our  Society;  that  it  may  become 
a  city  of  renown,  shedding  light  to  sarrounding 
nations. 
'  And   in  oonelasion^  dear  sisters,  may  that 

grace  which  alone  is  able  to  purify  the  heart 
and  qnalify  for  usefulness,  be  our  guide  and 
rapport  in  every  good  word  and  work.     With 
the  saiutatioD  of  love,  we  bid  yon  farewell. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  by 

Rachkl  Hicks,  Clerk. 

"  Everybody  is  impatient  for  the  time  when 
he  shall  be  his  own  master,  and  if  coming  of 
s^e  were  to  make  one  so,  if  years  coald  indeed 
bring  the  philosophic  mind,  it  woold  rightly  be 
a  day  of  rejoicing;  bat  too  often  he  who  is  im- 
patient to  become  bis  own  master,  when  the 
outward  checks  are  removed  merely  becomes 
bis  own  slave." 


lar  ritenda*  InttlliganoMr. 
JOBANN  BIOKLE. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  Swiss 
pASxant,  named  Jobaon  Riokl^,  was  translated 
and  published  in  England  a  number  of  years 
ag  I  by  John  Yeardley,  who  will  doubtless  be 
remembered  by  many  of  the  readers  of  the  In- 
telligencer as  having,  in  company  with  his  wife, 
Martha  Yeardley,  made  several  extensive  jour- 
nit  s  in  Gospel  love  to  various  parts  of  Europe. 

8.  B.  F. 

I  was  born  in  the  year  1756,  in  the  Canton 
of  Berne.  My  parents  were  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformed  Church ;  and  were  accounted  religious 
people.  I  was  their  only  surviving  child,  and 
they  were  anxious  that  I  should  receive  a  relig- 
ious education,  and  taught  me  early  to  read  and 
accustomed  me  to  prayer.  They  were  afraid  of 
sending  me  to  school,  lest  through  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  other  children  I  should  learn  more 
evil  than  good. 

At  home  I  read  diligently  the  Heidleburg 
Catechism,  and  having  a  quick  and  retentive 
memory,  I  soon  learned  it  by  heart :  and  could 
repeat  the  answers,  and  also  give  the  names  of 
the  authors  and  pasbages  referred  to  with  readi- 
ness. From  my  early  youth,  I  was  very  sus- 
ceptible of  good  impressions,  and  while  read- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  religious 
books,  I  was  often  melted  to  tears ;  but  from 
unwatchfalness  these  impressions  did  not  prove 
real  and  abiding. 

Id  the  ninth  year  of  my  age,  my  parents 
were  obliged,  acoarding  to  the  law  of  the  Can- 


ton, to  send  me  to  school;  and  I  had  not  been 
long  there,  before  the  time  came  for  me  to  nn> 
dergo  a  preparation  to  receive  the  Holy  Sup- 
per. Here  I  again  found  the  adrantage  of  my 
ready  memory  ;  fur  I  was  soon  able  to  repeat 
all  the  necessary  questions  put  to  me  by  the 
minister. 

I  wish  here  to  remark,  that  great  danger 
often  arises  to  young  persons,  blessed  with  gifta 
and  talents,  from  being  too  early  and  improperly 
put  forward  by  their  parents  and  teachers,  in  a 
manner  that  tends  to  fill  the  youthful  mind  with 
self-conceit  and  vanity.  This  might  have  proved 
a  lasting  injury  to  myself,  bad  not  God,  in  meroy^ 
preserved  roe  from  it. 

After  the  usual  examination,  I  was  found 
suitable  to  partake  of  this  rite,  but  my  prepara- 
tion consisted  only  in  a  knowledge  according  to 
the  letter :  I  knew  nothing  of  heartfelt  repent- 
ance, although  my  father,  according  to  his  own 
religious  views,  had  taken  great  care  that  I 
should  undergo  a  strict  preparation,  and  also  to 
myself,  the  subject  appeared  of  great  import- 
ance, much  more  so,  perhaps,  than  it  did  toaoy 
of  my  school  companions.  But  I  soon  found 
that  the  vows  and  promises,  entered  into  at  the 
time  of  my  baptism,  were  not  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  a  wicked  world  ; 
yet  I  passed  on  in  a  pretty  orderly  walk,  until 
about  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  age;  when, 
sorrowful  to  relate,  I  was  led  away  by  evil  com- 
panions,  to  lightness  of  conduct,  and  to  hurtful 
things  of  almost  every  kind.  Yet  my 
Heavenly  Father,  by  the  convictions  of  His 
Spirit,  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  heart,  so  that 
when  I  returned  from  my  nightly  revellings 
with  my  companions,  I  almost  always  formed 
resolutions  never  to  accompany  them  again  to 
the  like  excess;  but  these  resolutions  being 
made  in  my  own  strength,  they  only  lasted  till 
another  temptation  offered.  My  Heavenly 
Fatlier,  in  His  mercy,  ceased  not  to  knock  still 
harder  at  the  door  of  my  heart  and  conscience ; 
and  the  inwardly  written  law  threatened  me  with 
judgment  and  hardness  of  heart.  This  made  me 
a  little  more  careful ;  I  was  frightened ;  and 
my  stubborn  will  became  more  yielding  to  the 
gentle  leading  of  the  Spirit;  and  a  strong  de- 
sire sprang  in  my  heart  to  give  myself  up  to 
follow  my  crucified  Saviour. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  my  age 
when  I  experienced  this  happy  change.  As 
this  blessed  light  began  to  shine  in  my  dark 
heart,  it  brought  my  sins  to  remembrance,  and 
the  righteousness  of  God  passed  strict  judgment 
on  my  youthful  levity  and  dissipation ;  and  I 
had  bitterly  to  lament  over  many  of  those  fol- 
lies practiced  by  young  people,  and  too  often  con- 
sidered as  innocent :  keen  was  the  sting  of  con- 
science for  time  misspent  that  could  ncTer  be 
recalled. 

I  hare  seen  the  danger  to  which  young  per- 
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•008  are  subject  in  tbio  respect,  and  tbat  tbe 
example  of  parents  too  often  gives  to  their  cbil- 
dren  liberty  to  ma  into  excesses,  and  in  every 
station  in  life  to  depart  from  tbe  simplicity  of 
tbe  Gospel.  I  observed  so  maeh  moral  dead- 
nesB  in  the  professors  of  Christianity  in  (teneral, 
that  it  gave  me  great  oneasineas ;  and  I  felt 
eonatrained  to  warn  yonng  people  of  the  danger 
of  tiostiog  to  a  name  of  religion,  without  living 
under  its  power.  I  thought  that  if  any  one  bad, 
from  bis  own  experience,  sel  before  me  the  dan- 
ger that  I  was  in  when  nnder  a  similar  tempta- 
tion, I  should  not  have  gone  so  far  astray.  My 
counsel,  though  given  in  love,  met  with  but 
little  reception ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  it 
brought  peace  to  my  own  mind. 

At  the  time  of  my  awakening,  I  bad  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  different  religions  profes- 
sors in  tbe  neighborhood ;  and  I  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  dwell  much  in  retirement,  that  the  work 
of  repentance  might  be  carried  on  through  the 
operation  of  tbe  Spirit  of  God  alone,  without 
the  intervention  of  man,  and  that  I  might 
bear  the  hand  of  my  God  upon  me,  until  I  be- 
eame  reconciled  to  Him,  through  tbe  pardoning 
mercies  of  His  Son,  my  Redeemer. 

When  pardon  for  sin  is  experienced,  there  is 
a  danger  of  considering  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion as  completed,  when  it  is  only  just  com- 
menced. On  this  rook  my  soul's  enemy  had 
Dearly  caused  me  to  split,  by  telling  me  the 
work  was  now  done,  that  I  was  a  child  of  God, 
and  safe  ;  and  that  it  was  no  more  needful  so 
strictly  to  watch,  in  order  to  lead  a  godly  life. 
The  subtle  enemy  directed  me  to  an  outward 
righteousness  that  was  flattering  to  my  old  na- 
ture, which  I  felt  was  still  alive;  and  I  received 
tbe  representation  with  joy,  and  as  coming  from 
a  good  spirit.  I  was  not,  however,  suffered  to 
remain  under  this  delusion  ;  but  was  given  to 
see  that  faith  in  Christ  saved  the  soul  by, regen- 
erating it,  and  by  leading  to  a  life  of  prayer, 
and  to  a  humble  walk  before  God.  Tbe  lives 
and  examples  of  the  Apostles,  and  holy  men  of 
early  times,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  were 
made  precious  to  me  in  seasons  of  spiritual  con- 
flict. I  also  became  acquainted  about  this  time 
with  some  serious  people,  and  was  induced  to 
firequent  their  assemblies;  but  I  found  among 
them  much  less  of  vital  religion  than  I  ex- 
pected. Yet  I  could  fully  appreciate  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  in  whomsoever  I  found  them. 

As  I  was  an  only  son,  and  my  parents  were 
already  in  years,  the  care  of  providing  for  the 
family,  and  the  management  of  our  little  farm 
devolved  on  me.  Under  these  anxieties  I  felt 
the  want  of  a  housekeeper,  and  was  induced  to 
look  oat  for  a  partner,  that  might  be  a  help- 
meet through  fife.  I  had  always  considered 
marriage  an  important  act;  and  upon  being 
rightly  guided  in  this  step,  would  depend  my 
earthly  happiness,  and,  by  which  also,  my  eter- 


nal welfare  might  be  greatly  promoted  or  re- 
tarded. I  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  direction,  and 
have  reason  to  believe  he  heard  my  prayer. 

Through  the  aid  of  Divine  Grace,  I  had  en- 
tered into  covenant  to  follow  my  Saviour 
wherever  He  might  be  pleased  to  lead ;  and  as 
I  bad  to  expect  persecution  and  snfTering  in  my 
future  pilgrimage,  I  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  make  known  my  religious  views  to  my  in- 
tended partner ;  and  left  it  for  her  considera- 
tion, whether  she  could  feel  it  right  to  become 
united  to  me  under  such  a  prospect.  We  were 
ultimately  joined  to  each  other,  in  the  promise 
to  be  faithful  unto  death. 

After  our  marriage,  we  lived  in  the  family 
with  my  parents.  *  My  father  had  a  single 
brother,  a  high  professor,  and  learned  in  the 
Scriptures;  but  a  man  of  such  a  pharisaical 
spirit,  that  he  became  our  bitterest  enemy,  and 
also  excited  my  father  against  us.  After  the 
death  of  my  mother,  our  persecntjon  increased. 
For  conscience'  sake,  we  could  no  longer  con- 
form to  many  religious  customs ;  neither  could 
we  condescend  to  the  selfish  practices  of  men, 
in  our  dealing;  but  endeavored  to  act  uprightly, 
and  to  walk  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel. 

Our  conduct  dixpleased  my  uncle,  and  drew 
from  him  many  bitter  reproaches.  He  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  threaten  us  with  dismission 
from  the  family.  In  this  trying  position,  I  prayed 
to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  direction,  and  felt 
an  inward  aasnrance  that  it  would  be  right  for 
me  to  wait  until  we  should  be  turned  out  of 
doors;  but  that  it  innat  not  be  by  my  own  act. 

When  reasoning  on  the  subject,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  know  to  what  place  I  should  go  when 
driven  from  my  father's  house ;  but  my  fears 
were  abated,  when  I  reflected  on  the  many  6\&- 
oalties  over  which  I  had  been  helped  in  times 
past.  My  troubled  spirit  was  calmed,  and  I  be- 
came resigned  patiently  to  wait  for  the  opening 
of  Providence,  which  was  soon  made  manifest 
in  a  remarkable  manner :  for  it  was  in  this 
state  of  suspense  that  my  aged  father  was  sud- 
denly removed  by  death  ;  and  I  became  heir  to 
one-half  of  bis  property.  While  reflecting  on 
the  dealings  of  Providence  with  me,  and  tbe 
need  I  had  to  seek  after  and  rely  on  Diviso 
guidance,  it  occurred  to  me  that  great  care  was 
necessary  to  discern  tbat  which  proceeded  from 
a  right  spirit.  For  want  of  this  disorimioation, 
I  have  known  many  upright  souls  misled,  ia 
taking  that  for  revelation  which  was  only  the 
working  of  the  imagination.  The  apostle  John 
exhorts  us  "  to  try  the  spirit ;  whether  they  be 
of  God." 


When  a  celebrated  geologist  was  engaged  in 
collecting  specimens,  the  people  of  the  country 
watched  him  as  he  went  from  rock  to  rock,  from 
cave  to  cave,  carrying  his  heavy  bag  of  stonea 
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OB  hit  baok,  and  they  set  him  down  as  an  es- 
caped lanatio.  Bat  that  estimate  of  him  arose 
not  from  hi$  madnett,  but  from  their  ignorance. 
He  had  gone  down  to  depths,  and  np  to  heights 
of  knowledge,  of  which  they  could  form  nooon- 
oeptioD.  When  Paal  was  pouring  out  the  ful- 
ness of  Christian  truth,  and  the  richness  of  his 
own  personal  experience  of  that  truth,  a  shrewd 
iotelligent  man  of  the  world  said,  "  Paul,  thou 
art  beside  thyself,"  and  so,  only  that  man'who 
has  been  taught  of  the  Spirit,  will  understand 
the  first  lesson  in  the  school  of  Christ. — Boi/d. 

Tor  Vxttoiif  iDtalUganenr. 
EMANCIPATION   IN    BRAZIL. 

The  cheering  announoement  is  made  that 
Don  Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  has  issued  a 
decree  abolishing  slaTery  throughout  his  exten- 
sive dominions.  A  few  years  only  have  elapsed 
sinoo  he  signed  a  decree  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  Brazil,  and  has  sympa- 
tbised  with  the  action  of  our  government  and 
that  of  Great  Britain  in  their  efforts  to  suppress 
the  African  slave  trade.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  the  entire  suppression  of  this 
nefarious  traffic  cannot  be  efTeoted  while  there 
remains  open  a  market  for  slaves,  and  the  chief 
obstacle  now  remaining  is  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  Cuba. 

Spain  wss  the  first  to  introduce  African 
slavery  into  America,  and  will  be  the  last  Kn- 
ropean  Power  to  abolish  it.  When  her  mon- 
archs  and  people,  350  years  ago,  began  this  in- 
iqaitouB  practice,  she  stood  in  the  foremost 
rank  among  the  great  Powers  of  Europe ;  now 
she  is  sank  to  a  very  inferior  position,  and  ex- 
ercises bat  little  infioeoce  in  European  politics. 
Her  decline  may  be  traced  to  the  bigotry  and 
corrnption  of  her  priesthood,  the  weakness  and 
wiokedness  of  her  rulers,  and  the  want  of  en- 
lightenment among  her  people. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  deeree  of 
Don  Pedro  II.  does  not  require  immediate 
emancipation,  which  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  redress- 
ing the  long-continued  wrong<i  inflicted  upon 
the  colored  race.  The  Emperor  is  said  to  be  an 
able  and  enligbtened  ruler,  but  it  is  probable 
he  baa  encountered  opposition  from  the  lat^ded 
proprietors  who  owned  the  laborers  on  their 
estates,  aod  throngb  tbeir  influence,  we  pre- 
sume, the  efficiency  of  this  great  measure  has 
been  impaired. 

According  to  the  accounts  received  by  tele- 
graph from  England,  it  appears  that  "  this  most 
important  executive  order  is  to  take  effect  in  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  so  that  no  violence  will 
be  done  to  what  is  termed  '  right  of  property  in 
slaves.'  Children  of  every  class  born  since  the 
8th  of  last  month,  date  of  the  decree,  are  de- 
elared  to  be  free  by  biith." 

There  is  probably  oo  other  oonntry  governed 


by  the  descendants  of  Europeans  where  there 
is  less  distinction  founded  on  color  or  race  than 
in  Brazil.  Tho  laws  enacted  there  fur  the 
government  of  the  colored  people  are  remarka- 
bly mild,  and  free  people  of  color  have  beeii 
admitted  to  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  transition  from  slavery 
to  freedom  will  be  eisy,  for  there  will  be  bat 
little  prejudice  to  encounter. 

The  population  of  Brazil  was  estimated,  in 
1849,  at  about  seven  millions,  of  whom,  it  was 
supposed,  between  two  and  three  millions  were 
slaves,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  residue 
were  ot'  mixed  blood.  There  were  300,000 
classed  as  converted  Indians,  and  about  600,000 
Brazilians  descended  from  European  parents. 

The  Sttcoessive  acts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  day, — in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Rassia,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Brazil, — afford  cheering  evidence  that  the 
principles  of  Christianity  are  advanoing  in  the 
world.  The  liberation  of  the  oppressed  and 
the  elevation  of  the  degraded  will  be  recorded 
in  history  as  the  crowning  glory  of  this  event- 
fttl  age.  S.  M.  J. 

I     WW      

The  Jewish  rabbins  denominated  the  nam- 
her  10  "the  all-comprehending  number."  What 
exceeds  ten  goes  baok  again  to  units.  Accord- 
ingly there  are  ten  commandments.  Among 
the  Jews  ten  constituted  a  company.  It  re- 
quired  ten  persons  in  a  household  in  order  that 
they  might  eat  the  passover.  Ten  persons  re- 
siding in  one  locality  made  up  a  oongregation 
and  rendered  necessary  a  synagogue.  In  mar- 
riage processions  ten  torches  were  carried.  Tho 
kingdom  of  heaveil  is  likened  unto  ten  virgins ; 
aod  the^  harp,  the  most  popular  instmment  of 
music,  had  ten  strings — Church  Advocate. 

ASUBIOAN  HANNKSB. 

I  am  a  little  afraid  that  a  great  many  people 
in  tbis  country  are  rather  too  prone  to  under- 
value this  part  of  education.  Certainly  we 
have  no  admiration  for  anything  finical 
or  affected  in  manners.  We  do  not  want 
the  manners  of  a  village  dancing  school.  Bat 
genuine  goud  breeding,  gentle  manners,  ease, 
modesty  and  propriety  of  bearing,  we  do  exceed- 
ingly value.  When  shall  we  cease  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  spitting  nation  ?  as  a  lounging 
people  ?  When  shall  we  cease  to  be  known  by 
our  slovenly  speech,  bv  our  sitting  with  our  feet 
higher  than  our  heaas  ?  During  an  excursion 
of  several  months  in  Europe  last  year,  I  met 
hundreds  of  English  at  home,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent in  every  situation.  I  never  saw  one  spit. 
I  cannot  remember  that  I  ever  saw  any  one, 
however  fatigued,  lounging  or  sitting  in  an  un- 
becoming manner.  So  long  as  the  State  shall 
feel  itself  obliged  to  provide  "  spittoons"  for 
i  its  legislative  balls — so  long  as  the  directors  of 
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oar  railroads  shall  find  occasion  to  pnt  ioeide  of 
their  carriages  prioted  requests  to  the  passen- 
gers to  "  use  the  spittoons  and  not  the  floor, 
and  not  to  pat  their  feet  upon  the  eeats" — so 
long  as  we  shall  continoeto  fill  our  conrersatioD 
and  our  political  harangues  with  the  slang  of 
the  fish  market,  let  us  not  be  surprised,  nor 
angry,  if  foreigners  sometimes  make  themselves 
witty  at  oar  expense.  And  in  the  mean  time, 
let  all  those  who  are  entrasted  with  the  care  of 
the  young,  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  correct 
these  national  barbarisms,  and  to  form  the 
manners  of  the  rising  generation  after  a  model 
more  elevated  and  more  refined. — Dr.  Potter. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  1,  1867. 


The  narrative  of  Johann  Bickl^,  sent  us  by 
a  correspondent,  is  expressive  of  much  sim- 
plicity and  dedication  of  heart.  Although  not 
a  Friend  by  profession,  and  entertaining  some 
doctrinal  views  which  differ  from  ours,  he  seems 
to  have  been  led  to  observe  some  of  the  testi- 
monies of  Truth  especially  valued  by  Friends. 


Sklect  Mehoibs  of  the  Reltototts  So- 
ciety OP  Friends.— In  a  recent  number  of  the 
"Episcopalian"  we  notice  a  review  of  Wm. 
Hodgson's  "Select  Memoirs  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,"  from  which  we  make  the 
following  $xtract,  as  showing  the  views  of  those 
of  the  Episcopal  denomination  who  see  aod  de- 
plore the  tendency  of  our  times  to  greater  ex- 
travagance and  formality  in  what  is  technically 
called  worship.  That  many  of  oar  "  Orthodox" 
friends  who  have  joined  the  Episcopalians  have 
been  a  useful  leaven  of  spirituality  in  that 
formal  and  ceremonial  sect  is  not  unlikely;  and 
if  we  could  read  the  distant  future,  we  might 
perhaps  be  ab!e  to  reconcile  what  has  been  re- 
garded'as  the  declension  of  some,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  society  at  large. 

"  Upon  reading  the  work  before  us,  and  per- 
ceiving the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  So- 
oiety  of  Friends,  we  caonot  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  occasions  for  a  revival  of  tbeir  peculiar 
tenets  and  practices  will  not  be  long  wanting, 
if,  indeed,  they  are  not  now  surrounding  us. 
We  have  only  to  push  on  the  developments  of 
fashion,  extravagant  display  and  waste  in  the 
social  world,  and  that  of  venality,  ambition  and 
superstition  in  the  Churches,  and  advance  a 
little  farther  the  progreiis  of  aestbetics,  sensa- 
tionalism, externals  of  religion  and  false  due 
trine ;  we  have  only  to  add,  by  little  and  little, 


to  the  mass  of  trashy,  unsubstantial,  uosstis* 
factory  conventionalisms  which  burden,  tram- 
mel and  stifle  free  thought  and  spirituality,  and 
then  the  revulsion  will  come.  The  disgusted, 
worn-out  laborer,  whose  work  is  never  done, 
whose  labor  is  in  the  fire,  and  who  is  '  wearied 
in  the  greatness  of  his  way,'  will  seek  for  relief 
and  rest.  The  reaction  arisiog  from  relief  from 
such-  pressure  as  is  now  upon  us,  may  be  as 
great,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  George  Fox,  may 
require  equally  energetic  means  to  repress  it, 
and  those  means  of  suppression  may  be  equally 
unsuccessful.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many 
Christians  in  our  Church,  now  walled  in  by 
prejudices,  precedents,  orders,  usages  and  fash- 
ions, who  are  taxed  and  solicited,  cramped  and 
fagged  out  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the 
ever-increasing  demands  of  cultivation,  refine- 
ment and  worldly  splendor,  would  find  a  pleaaure 
in  reading  this  historical  sketch,  and  thus  get- 
ting over  the  wall  and  learning  what  exists  in 
the  expanse  beyond.  Many  of  the  true  and 
evangelical  members  of  our  Church  were  once 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  they 
still  think  with  reverence  of  the  Gospel  doc- 
trines which  their  ancestors  held,  though  they 
have  laid  aside  some  of  their  customs  and  tbeir 
disuse  of  the  Sacraments.  In  reading  the  con- 
cise and  admirable  summary  of  doctrine  at- 
tributed to  the  Friends,  we  can  see  the  reason 
for  that  retarding  influence  which  they  now  ex- 
ert in  our  Church  upon  the  otherwise  rapid  and 
headlong  rush  into  superstition  and  fatuity." 

■   .w 

Died,  on  the  Sd  of  Tliird  montb,  1867,  Hakrar 
FuRNEBS,  in  the  77'h  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
Baatland  Mectioft,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

- — ,  on  the  26(b  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  at  bis 
residence  near  Kicbmond,  Ind.,  Isaac  Ddoliy,  form- 
erly of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  the  62d  jear  of  his 
age;  a  consistent  member  of  Whitewater  Honthlj 
Meeting.  Hia  close  was  peaceful,  which  gives  a  trell 
grounded  hope  of  an  entraoce  into  the  manaioDS  of 
the  blessed. 

,  at    his    late   residence,  Eait    FullowGeld, 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  8(b  of  Ten'h  montb,  18G6, 
Alban  Millkr,  an  attender  of  Eaat  Fallowfield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  her  residence,  New  Garden,  Chester  Co  , 

Pa.,  on  the  2l8tof  Pourtb  month,  1867,  Amy  Millkb, 
widow  of  the  late  Alban  Miller;  a  member  of  East 
Fallowfieli]  Monthly  Meeiing. 

— ^,  at  his  residence  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
Nathan  Cleavib;  a  member  of  Gwynedd  Monthly 
and  Particnlar  Meetings.  He  was  regular  in  the  at- 
tendance of  all  our  religions  meetings  until  a  abort 
time  previous  to  his  death.  He  was  also  remarkably 
punctual  to  bis  promises  and  upright  in  his  dealings. 
Within  several  months  prerfons  to  his  decease  he 
frequently  expressed  to  his  family  tbe  belief  that  bis 
time  here  would  not  be  long,  and  gsre  directions  ia 
regard  to  bis  funeral.  He  wished  the  coffin  to  be 
plain  and  unvarnii^hed,  and  the  room  in  which  be 
might  be  placed  light  enough  to  see  the  countenanr*. 
He  had  often  been  pained  with  rooms  being  so  dark- 
ened as  not  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  feature*  of 
his  deceased  friends.  On  one  occasion  he  went  many 
miles  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  beloved  fritnd,  bat 
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owing  to  tbe  darkness  of  the  room  he  conld  not  dis- 
tingaish  the  eonntenance,  which  was  a  great  trial  to 
bim.  His  illness  was  short,  with  bat  little  s&fTeriDg. 
He  retained  bis  faculties  to  the  last,  and  passed  away 
qnietly  on  the  18th  of  Fourth  month,  1)167,  having 
nearlj  completed  his  89th  year.  J.  0. 

Died,  at  his  residence,  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  I6tb 
nit.,  JosiiPB  Bahbhtt,  in  the  78th  ye»r  of  his  age;  an 
elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting.  His  qaiet,  nprigbt 
life  will  be  a  bright  eiample  to  those  who  remain. 

— -,  on  the  I4th  nit.,  Mabgarit  E.,  wife  of  Josiah 

Bawett,  Jr.,  and  youngest  daughter  of  Jesse  W.  and 

»        Elizabeth  Newport,  membersof  Green  St. Mo. Meeting. 

Tbe  Execntire  Committee  of  Friends'  Poblicatioo 
Asiociation  will  meet  Sizth-dsy  anernoon,  Sixth 
month  7lb,  xt  3^  o'clock,  at  Race  St  Meeting- Bouse 
(Monthly  Meeting  Room.) 

LvoiA  H.  Hall,  CUrk  of  Committee. 


Tot  Fii«n!la'  IntcIJlgancer. 
THK   EOSINB   ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  Inte  meeliog  of  the  Board  of  Maoagers 
of  the  fiosine  Association,  Thos  Moore,  M.  D., 
tnd  M.  M.  Walker,  M.D.,  both  of  Germantown, 
were  appointed  the  physioians  of  the  Assooia- 
tioa.  This  institation,  it  will  be  recollected,  is 
Dnder  the  esolasive  management  of  ladies,  many 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
sod  active  measnres  are  io  process  to  carry  oat 
very  efficiently  its  beoevolent  and  truly  Chris- 
tian object  An  institation  could  hardly  b« 
named,  even  in  a  city  »o  renowned  for  its  be- 
^  nevolent  enterprises  as  Philadelphia,  that  makes 
a  more  argent  call  on  the  sympathies  and  (he 
material  aid  of  tbe  philanthropic  than  this. 


At  th«  Annual  Meeting  of  Frienrfu'  Publication 

Association,  hehl    at   Race    Street   Meeting 

House,  bih  month  ISth,  1867. 

The  following  Report  from  the  Ezecative 
Committee  was  read  and  approved  ; — 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends'  Publi- 
cation Association  in  reportiog  to  the  first  ao- 
Dual  meeting,  would  remark,  that  a  s)atement 
of  their  proceedings  thug  early  after  their  ap- 
pointment acd  organization  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  contain  much  of  interest,  oooi- 
mencing,  as  they  did,  without  funds,  without 
agencies,  and  without  a  business  location,  their 
opportunities  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
Association  have  been  small. 

The  address  agreed  on  at  a  former  meeting  of 
(he  Association  was  printed,  and  copies  for- 
warded to  the  Correspondents  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  within  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
for  distribution. 

Having  rcoeiveJ  a  donation  of  over  800 
bound  volumes,  and  more  than  2000  pamphlets 
from  a  Friend  in  this  city,  an  arrangement  was 
made  to  ke<?p  them  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  144  North  7th  Street, 
where  they  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost. 

They  have   also   been  presented  with   the 


stereotype  plates  of  three  of  the  works,  and  can 
therefore  (should  adequate  funds  be  furnished) 
issae  new  editions  of  them  at  a  greatly  reduced 
expense. 

They  have  learned  with  much  interest  that 
several  treatises  on  religious  subjects  have  been 
written  by  Friends,  and  are  now  beine:  printed  ; 
some  copies  of  which  they  hope  to  add  to  their 
collection. 

There  has  been  a  movement  commenced  for 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest 
from  wh'cb  may  be  applied  to  the  general  ob- 
jects of  the  Associstion. 

They  have  received  many  evidences  that  the 
purpose  of  this  As.^ociation  meets  with  extensive 
approval,  and  thry  feel  cheered  with  the  pros- 
pect of  its  being  liberally  supported. 

They  have  therefore  earnestly  desired  that  a 
plan  of  action  may  be  early  inaugurated  that 
will  give  efficiency  to  their  labors,  and  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  preat  object  in  view,  as  set 
forth  in  the  late  "  Address  to  the  Members  of 
tbe  Society  of  Friends." 

They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  appointment 
of  agents  within  the  limits  of  each  of  onr 
monthly  meetings,  throu^'h  whom  books  may 
be  conveniently  furnished,  and  by  whom  vol- 
untary contributions  to  our  funds  may  be  re- 
ceived, should  be  early  attempted.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  in  every  neighborhood  there  are 
those  who  would  willingly  give  a  portion  of 
their  time  and  talents  in  furtherance  of  this 
concern. 

Tbe  Committee  would  urgently  press  it  upon 
the  attention  of  Friends  that  the  means  should 
be  placed  in  tbe  hands  of  tbeir  successors  to 
diffuse  throughout  the  community  wholesome 
food  for  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  those  who 
are  looking  towards  the  Society  of  Friends  for 
instruction  and  edification.'*' 

Lydia  H.  Hali-,  Cleri. 

An  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following 
Officers : 

Clerks, 
Thos.  Gakrioues,  Kingaessing,  Phila.  Co.,  Pa. 
Pbebe  W.  Foulke,  Spring  House,  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  Pa. 

Treasurer, 
Jos.  M.  Tktjman,  Je.,  717  Willow  St.,  Phila. 


Prefer  solid  sense  to  wit ;  never  study  to  be 
diverting  without  being  useful ;  let  no  jest  in- 
trude upon  your  good  manners,  nor  say  any- 
thing that  may  offend  modesty  or  heedlessly 
hurt  the  feelings  of  another. 


*  Friends  desiring  to  contribute  to  this  object  may 
send  tbeir  eontribntions  to  Joseph  M.  Trninan,  Jr., 
Treasurer,  No.  717  Willow  Street,  Pbiladplphia,  and 
any  communication  for  tbe  Executive  Committee 
may  be  direoted  to  the  care  of  Gmmor  Comly,  office 
Friecds'  Intelligencer. 
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tIZBT  REPORT  Ot  tBE  SECRETARY  Of  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL SCHOOLS  or  BALTIMORE  FOR  THE 
COLORED  PEOPLE. 

Baltimobi,  Dec.  8th,  1868. 
The  work  of  the  Industrial  School  for  the 
coming  season  was  commenced  at  the  Orchard 
Street  8ohool-house,  Tuesday  afternoon,  Octo- 
ber 29th. 

On  successive  afternoons  of  the  Bame  week, 
schools  were  opened  at  Sharp  Street,  Calvert 
Street  and  Dallas  Street;  and  the  close  of  the 
month  finds  each  io  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  month  has 
been  as  follows :  Orchard  Street,  43  pupils  and 
5  teachers;  Sharp  Street,  37  pupils  and  7 
teachers  ;  Calvert  Street,  43  pupils  and  7  teach- 
ers ;  Dallas  Street,  26  pupils  and  5  teachers; 
making  a  total  average  of  149.  The  whole  num- 
ber has  been  nearly  225  pupils  and  24  teachers. 
A  pleasant  feature  of  the  Dallas  Street 
school  is  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the 
mothers  of  the  children  at  each  session. 

Expressions  have  not  been  wanting  from  the 
colored  women  which  show  on  their  part  an 
appreciation  of  this  work.  "  These  children 
have  a  better  chance  than  we  had  in  our  young 
days,"  we  heard  a  woman  exclaim,  as,  standing 
by  her  clothes- line,  with  an  uplifted  garment 
in  her  hand,  she  watched  the  little  girls  pass- 
ing out  of  the  school-house  gate. 

During  the  month,  the  Secretary  has 
visited  33  families,  and  in  every  instance  has 
been  cordially  welcomed.  The  door  is  thrown 
wide  open  for  the  entrance  of  the  sewing 
teacher.  "  Come  again  and  see  me,  honey," 
said  a  half-blind  old  woman  ;  'pears  like  the 
sound  of  your  voice  did  me  good." 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  attempt  at  ornament 
made  in  almost  all  their  homes.  The  benig- 
nant face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  looks  down 
upon  you  from  every  wall,  while  the  portraits 
of  many  of  our  leading  generals  bear  him  oom- 

?any ;  and  in  some  places  Judge  Bond  and 
lenry  Winter  Davis  lend  their  presence  to  the 
group.  The  Bible  is  found  on  almost  every 
table,  and  other  books,  from  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Josephus,  down  to  the  school-boy's  pri- 
mer, show  the  inclination  of  these  people  for 
reading. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  these  calls, 
not  a  murmuring  or  complaining  word  has  been 
heard,  not  a  hint  even  for  charity,  save  in  one 
instance :  and  surely  they  are  "  among  the  poor 
of  the  earth."  The  dwellers  in  Elbow  lane. 
King  street,  and  the  cellars  in  Marion  street,  can- 
not have  a  superfluity  of  "this  world's  goods." 
A  desire  fur  self  support  and  independence 
has  been  manifested,  which  it  is  good  to  see, 
though  there  are  certain  widows  and  fatherless 
children,  whom  we  would  bear  in  mind  as  the 
winter  creeps  on. 

Fannt  ElLISj  Secretary. 


SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL SCHOOLS  OS  BALTIMORE  FOR  COL- 
ORED CHILDREN. 

During  the  weeks  that  have  passed  sinoe  onr 
last  report  was  submitted,  onr  schools  have  pro- 
gressed in  the  usual  manner.  The  Orchard 
Street  school  has  in  particular  prospered  ia 
point  of  numbers.  The  little  dark  faces  have 
flooked  hither  on  successive  Third-day  after- 
noons until,  at  the  last  session,  the  room  was  al- 
most too  strait  for  us.  The  attendance  for  the 
month  for  all  the  schools  has  been  250  pupils 
and  20  teachers.  During  the  month,  the  Sec- 
retary has  visited  47  different  families,  mostly 
in  the  Orchard  Street  and  Calvert  Street  dis- 
tricts. These  calls  have  introduced  us  to  all 
classes  of  our  colored  citizens.  We  have  been  to 
the  house  where  the  presence  of  the  piano, 
Brussels  carpets,  books  worth  reading,  pictures 

'  worth  looking  at,  tell  of  the  civilizing  and  ele- 
vating influence  of  freedom  and  education,  and 

j  of  the  ambition  and  industry  of  its  occupants. 
We  have  climbed  to  the  attic  and  descended  to 
the  cellar,  where  less  of  thrift,  or  sickness,  or 
other  misfortunes,  or  mayhap  vice,  have 
brought  their  attendant  discomforts.  At  No.  6 
Marion  Street,  we  found  an  intelligent  man, 
an  invalid,  with  whom  we  had  a  pleasant  con- 
versation.    He  had  a  racking  cough,  and  it  was 

'  evident  he  was  in  hopeless  consumption.  We 
alluded  to  his  condition.  He  answered,  "  Yes,  I 
am  a  dying  man.  I  have  had  this  cough  two 
years,  and  it  has  nearly  worn  me  out.  I  am 
only  waiting  to  be  gone."  Glancing  round  the 
rooQ),  which  had  a  comfortable  aspect,  we  re- 
marked   he   had   a    pleasant  sick-room,   and 

!  hoped  he  enjoyed  reading  the  books  which  were 
on  the  table.  He  replied,  "  I  enjoy  what  I  have 
read,  but  am  too  feeble  to  read  now :  I  am 
feeding  on  the  honey  I  have  already  gathered. 
You  know  the  Psalmist  says, '  Thy  words  are 
sweeter  than  honey  or  the  honey-comb.'"  After 
a  little  more  pleasant  talk,  we  left  him,  feeling 
that  he  was   a  shock  of  corn,  fully  ripe,  ana 

'  only  waiting,  as  he  said,  for  "  the  Lord  of  the 

.  harvest." 

We  hear  many  expressions  of  gratitude  from 

,  these  people  for  the  interest  taken  in  their 
welfare.     One  wintry  afternoon,  when  hurrying 

j  up  the  street,  after  making  numerous  calls  in 

.  that  vicinity,  our  steps  were  arrested  by  a  voice 
from  behind,  saying,  "  Are  you  the  lady  that 
goes  about  hunting  up  little  girls  to  go  to  sew- 
ing school  ?"  I  turned  and  found  the  ques- 
tioner to  be  a  bright  little  girl,  who  said  she 
had  followed  me  for  more  than  a  square.  We 
answered  her  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  went 
home  with  her.  Her  mother  was  one  of  thoae 
motherly  old  aunties  with  whom  one  loveg  to 
talk,  and  the  whole  family  were  bent  on  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  schools.  The  father  and  two 
eldest  sons  w^re  members  of  the  Orchard  Street 
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•veiling  class,  and  the  mother  was  more  than 
glad  to  have  her  little  girl  to  learn  to  sew.  As 
I  was  l«-avin^,  she  went  to  the  door  with  me, 
and  said,  ■<  You  have  a  oold  afternoon,  honey,  to 
be  oat  hunting  them  up.  I  hope  the  Lord  will 
take  oare  of  you,  and  keep  yon  well,  and  bless 
the  ladies  in  their  work."  "  Yes,"  we  replied, 
•'  and  you  mustask  him  to  do  so."  "  Oh,  I  do," 
■he  eagerly  rejoined  ;  "  every  morning,  when  I 
ask  the  Master  to  take  care  of  me  and  my  fam- 
ily, I  ask  him  to  bless  these  teachers.  I  re- 
ntember  the  time  when  you  could  not  go  about, 
asking  us  poor  blacks  to  go  to  school,  let  alone 
teaching  us.  Oh,  it's  the  Lord's  doings,  child ; 
no  man  did  the  work."  And  with  the  bene- 
diction of  the  good  and  grateful  woman  falling 
pleasantly  upon  the  ear,  we  again  turned  our 
Bteps  homeward. 

"  I  am  always  glad  to  see  any  one  from  Bos- 
ton," said  a  man  to  me  at  whose  house  we  were 
ealling ;  <■  we  have  such  good  friends  thore. 
We  have  friends  true  and  trie<i  here,  (and  he 
oalled  some  by  name,)  but  outside  of  Baltimore 
our  best  friends  are  io  Boston.  They  send  us 
these  Northern  teachers  with  their  Northern 
habits  of  teaobing,  and  we  are  grateful  for  it,, 
and  we  would  not  forget  it." 

These  people  know  who  their  friends  are,  and 
find  instinctively  the  path  into  which  their  feet 
must  turn  if  they  would  gain  real  liberty.  We 
imagine  the  young  man  in  one  of  our  evening- 
olass^s,  who  said,  "  If  I  did  not  know  the  letter 
A,  I  should  know  too  much  to  vote  the  oon- 
servative  ticket."  was  a  true  representative  of 
hianice.  Fanny  E.  EtU8. 

£aitmore,  Dee.  28d,  1866.  Secretary. 


Tor  Fritnds'  IntelUgeBMr. 
SVOQESTED    BT  A    CHE&RY    TRBE 


IN 


BtOOM. 

Fair  tree,  that  with  Ihj  beauty  greets 
The  loring  Spring's  return  once  more, 

Thoa  speaks  to  me,  in  accents  sweet. 
Of  one  whose  brief  young  life  is  o'er. 

Hie  bands  upreared  the  turf,  where  now 
Thy  truuic  in  graceful  beauty  grows  ; 

On  every  bud  and  leaf,  bis  name 
A  sad,  yet  tender  grace  bestows. 

Where  broad  Ohio  graceful  sweeps. 
Or  winds  along  the  verdant  shore. 

Id  long  and  deep  repose  he  sleeps 
The  sleep  that  never  waketh  more. 

There,  smitten  in  bis  yontbfal  prime. 
From  home  and  friendship  far  away. 

The  whisperings  came  of  heavenly  clime 
And  bliss  that  would  endure  alway. 

The  while  to  heaven's  decree  we  bow. 

And  own  its  will  for  us  is  best. 
And  know  from  earthly  sorrow  now 

Ue  is  forever  laid  at  rest. 

Tbongb  Faith,  like  stars  thafgem  the  night, 
Poiotg  ns  to  where  the  happy  dwell, 

And  robs  the  heart  of  deepest  woe, 
By  teaching  that  "  He  doeth  well ;" 


TboQgh  hope  and  trnst  still  bid  as  rise 
From  low  despondent  thought  or  fear, 

And  raise  to  heaven  aloft  our  eyes. 
That  drooping  bend  o'er  bis  low  bier; 

And  though  our  warning  years  attest,- 
Wbose  lengthened  shadows  are  around, 

That,  soon  the  sun's  last  rays  may  look 
Upon  another  narrow  moand  ; 

Still  mourn  we  still  for  onr  lost  boy. 
And  sorrow  that  he  is  not  here; 

Still  "  breathes  for  him  the  secret  sigb," 
As  glides  away  year  after  year. 


Prophttslovm,  III. 


E.A. 


nrom  tha  Philadelphia  Freaa 

THE  IDEAL  18  TUE  REAL. 

BV  AHN  PRBSTON. 

<*  GfKl  never  permlttpd  nn  to  fbrm  it  theory  too  beanttftil  for 
Rii  power  to  nuke  praotlrable  "~PMUipt. 

Men  take  the  pare  ideals  of  their  souls, 

And  lock,  them  fast  away, 
And  never  dream  that  things  so  beautiful 

Are  fit  for  every  day. 
So,  counterfeits  pass  carrent  in  their  lives, 

And  stones  they  give  for  bread  ; 
And  starvingly,  and  fearingly  they  walk 

Through  life  among  the  dead  ; 
Though  never  yet  was  pure  ideal 
Too  fair  for  them  to  make  their  real. 

The  thoughts  of  heanty  dawning  on  the  soul 

Are  glorious  Heaven  gleams, 
And  OoJ's  eternal  truth  lies  folded  deep 

In  all  man's  lofty  dreams  t 
'Twas  first  in  Thought's  clear  world  that  Kepler  saw 

What  ties  the  planets  bound. 
And  through  long  years  he  searched  the  spheres,  and 
there 

The  answering  law  he  foand  I 
Men  said  be  songht  a  wild  ideal. 
The  stars  made  answer,  "  It  is  real." 

Pant,  Lntber,  Howard,  all  the  crowned  ones, 

Who,  star-like  gleam  throngh  time, 
Lived  boldly  out  before  the  clear-eyed  sun, 

Their  inmost  thought  sublime. 
These  truths  to  them,  more  beantifnl  than  day, 

Theyknew  would  quicken  men, 
And  deeds  at  which  the  blinded  gazers  sneered, 

They  dared  to  practice  then ; 
'Till  those  who  mocked  their  yoang  ideal, 
In  meekness  owned  it  was  the  real. 

Thine  early   dreams,  which   came  in   "  shapes  of 
light," 

Came  bearing  prophecy — 
Commissioned  sweetly  to  nnfold 

Tby  possible  to  thee. 
Fear  not  to  build  thine  eyrie  in  the  heights. 

Bright  with  celestial  day  ; 
And  trust  thyself  unto  thine  inmost  sonl, 

In  simple  faith  alway. 
And  Uod  will  make  divinely  real 
The  highest  forms  of  thine  ideal. 


A  VOYAGE  ACB088  THE  ATLANTIC. 

We  are  allowed  to  publish  the  following 
graphic  extracts  from  a  letter  received  from  a 
Friend  who  recently  sailed  for  Europe,  from 
whom  we  hope  to  have  further  aooonnts  of  his 
travels :  Ess. 
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Stbamrk  St.  Lacbbnt,  at  Sea, 

Lot.  47°  36'  Lon.  I**  37' 
4th  mo.  27,  1867.    Noon. 

My  Dear  Totjno  Friends  : — We  are  now 
within  one  daj's  sail  of  Brest,  and  I  propose  to 
furnisb  a  brief  account  of  oar  voyage.  Let  me 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  steamer  is 
probably  not  inferior  to  any  vessel  afloat,  being 
large,  new,  and,  in  all  particulars,  well  appoint^ 
ed.  She  is  admirably  officered  and  manned, 
furnished  with  eneines  of  one  thou8and~  horse- 
power. The  table  arrangements,  sleeping  ac- 
commodations, and  attendance,  are  equal  to 
those  of  a  first-class  hotel ;  in  short,  she  appears 
to  be  all  that  the  most  fastidious  traveller  could 
desire. 

We  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  20th  in- 
stant, at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  amid  the  booming  of 
cannon  and  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  that 
thronged  the  pier.  Just  below  the  noted  Fort 
Lafayette  we  "  lay  to  "  for  some  time,  to  uwait 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  so  that  it  was  about  five 
o'clock  before  we  reached  Sandy  Hook,  and 
were  ready  to  discbarge  our  pilot,  and  had  fairly 
entered  upon  our  ocean  race. 

A  snmptaous  dinner  was  spread  at  half  past 
four  o'clock,  to  which  some  two  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  sat  down,  but  a  small  fraction  of 
whom  were  able  to  sit  it  out.  The  "  inal  de 
mer,"  as  the  French  say,  began  its  work,  though 
there  was  as  yet  bnt  a  gentle  swell.  Some  of 
our  party  have  been  sick  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  voyage  ;  oihers  only  for  the  first  day;  my- 
self merely  a  little  qualmish  at  intervals  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.  The  truth  is,  I  de- 
termined not  to,  he  tick— not  t'»  give  way — and 
I  braved  it  out  r  the  mind  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  has  large  control  over  the  body. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  thit  night,  I 
mounted  the  promenade  deck.  All  was  silent, 
save  the  regular  aud  continuous  thumping  of 
the  engine,  and  the  rush  of  the  mighty  sea  as 
it  dashed  into  spray,  and  rebounded  from  the 
ship's  side  in  eparkliog  phosphorescent  foam, 
looking  as  though  illuminated  by  an  artificial 
light.  Six  men  were  at  "  the  wheel "  perform- 
ing, in  disciplined  stillness,  their  important 
work.  One  man  was  at  the  stern  compass,  on 
the  face  of  which  a  shrouded  lantern  threw  its 
ray ;  another  was  closely  scaDoing  the  amidsbip 
compass;  the  officer  in  command  of  this  mighty 
mass,  with  her  living  freight  of  four  hundred 
souls,  was  pacing  his  narrow  '*  pasiierelle,"  look- 
ing momentarily  oat  on  to  the  deep;  the  sail- 
ing master  was  conning  the  ship  on  the  weather 
quarter ;  two  old  tars  were  in  the  bow  with 
speaking  trumpet  in  hand,  watching"  en  avant ;" 
the  red  and  green  lights  were  duly  set  upon  the 
larboard  and  starboard  quarters,  a  lantern 
gleamed  in  the  foretop,  and  everything  looked 
"snug"  for  the  night;  so  I  prepared  to  retire ; 
firat,  however,  casting  an  assuring  glance  dowa 


the  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  wu  the 
beautiful  mass  of  polished  mechanism,  thai, 
thanks  to  the  genius  of  Watt,  was  driving  us  so 
speedily  through  the  briny  sea. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  eooneoted 
with  thii  voyage  has  been  to  mo  the  nnuttere* 
ble  loneliness  of  the  ocean  ;  whole  days  would 
pass  in  which  a  dingle  bird,  or  a  far  distant  ship, 
would  be  the  only  objects  to  meet  the  vision. 
Morning  after  morning  have  I  mounted  the 
deck,  and  scanned  again  and  again  the  entire 
horizon  without  perceiving  even  a  veatige  of 
life !  Whilst  we  were  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  land,  we  saw  some  sea  gulls.  I  recol< 
lect  that  about  a  half  dozen  of  these  birds  leis- 
urely followed  us  on  the  second  day  for  about 
fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  then  quietly  gave  up 
the  chase.  The  stormy  petrel  we  have  seen  a 
very  few  of,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other 
birds ;  bnt  nothing  to  remove  from  the  mind 
the  sensation  above  alluded  to. 

My  French  serves  me  a  pretty  good  purpose, 
though  I  confess  a  decided  preference  tor  £ag- 
lifih  as  yet.  We  amuse  and  interest  ourselves, 
however,  every  day  in  examining  the  illustrated 
•French  works  that  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  passengers. 

We  have  had  fair  winds  nearly  all  the  Toy- 
age,  and  they  have,  in  no  small  degree,  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  progress  we  have  thus  far 
made.  The  labor  of  attending  to  the  sails  in  a 
steamer  such  as  this  is  immense  I  Vastly  more, 
I  apprehend,  than  in  a  corresponding  sailing 
vessel,  for  the  latter,  when  she  once  takes  the 
wind,  generally  holds  it  for  a  long  stretch,  but 
the  steamer  pushes  right  onward,  regardless 
alike  of  wind  and  sea;  hence,  she  must  modify 
her  sails  for  every  different  stratum  of  air  she 
may  chance  to  pass  through  or  run  into.  Aboat 
thirty  sailors  are  almost  constantly  engaged  ia 
the  adjustment  and  readjustment  of  our  sailing 
gear,  so  that  the  shrill  silver  whistle  of  the 
boatswain  may  be  heard  at  nearly  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  calling  willing  hands  to 
their  laborious  task. 

A  voyage  such  as  this  might  be  supposed 
monotoDous ;  such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
case,   for  every  day  brings  up   new  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  subjects  of  interest.     To  those  who 
are  fond  of  high  living,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  on  the  ocean  steamers  five  meals  per  day 
arc  furnished,  and  on  this  line,  the  preparatioa 
of  these  meals  is  a  work  of  high  art,  in  which 
the  most  elaborate  resources  of  French  ooolcery 
are  brought  fully  into  play.     Bat  the  m>)8t    re- 
markable fact  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  tot^l 
loss  of  consciousness  of  danger.     The  wonder- 
ful oombioaiiuu  of  strength,  skill  and  intelli- 
gence to  which  you  have  entrusted  your  life, 
becomes,  after  a  time,  a  new  creation :  it  ceases 
to  be  a  ship  and  crew  precariously  floating  apon 
the  fathomless  waters;   it  is  a  world,  where 
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people  walk,  aanntor,  lail,  eak,  sleep,  talk  and 
aot  oat  their  various'  parts ;  where  there  are  the 
morniog  aalatatioos  of  neighbors,  the  social 
calls,  the  formal  visits;  where  we  meet  the 
earefal,  deliberate  steps  ot  age,  and  the  wild 
gambok  of  ohildren ;  where  we  find  rain,  wind, 
iDDihine,  hopes,  fears  and  pleasures,  as  in  any 
other  world.  And  now  I  realize  soatething 
of  the  sailor's  devotion  to  his  ship :  it  is  the 
fixed  object  in  the  horiaon  of  his  life, — all  else 
,  around  him  is  passing  and  transient.  No  won- 
der that  he  weeps  when  his  ship  is  lost :  his 
tesrs  are  not  for  himself  bat  for  that  ereation 
upon  which  he  delights  to  bestow  the  tender 
appellation  "  her." 

I  oommeneed  this  letter  at  noon  to-daj,  but 
this  being  our  last  day  together,  man;  inteirup- 
tioDs  have  ocenrred.  I  believe,  therelbre,  I  will 
reserve  its  completion  till  we  arrive  in  Paris. 

Obavd  Hotel,  P«rii,  5th  mo.  3i,  1867. 
We  had  a  splendid  entranoe  in  Brest,  and 
dropped  anchor  amid  the  booming  of  cannon 
and  a  general  burst  of  hilarity.  At  2}  we  left 
by  express  for  Parin,  arriving  at  5  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  vegetation  here  is  far 
UDre  advanced  than  it  ean  possibly  be  about 
Philadolphia,  although  we  are  8  or  9  degrees 
farther  North.  I  have  been  too  busy  to  write 
more  at  present.  All  the  splendor  of  Broadway 
and  Chestnut  Street  together  might  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  of  this  city  without  any  one  know- 
'       iog  the  difference.  0.  S.  H. 

Extract*  from  "  Iiianifural  Addreu  of  JoHN 
Stuart  Mill,"  delivered  to  the  Unierdty  of 
St.  ^Hdrewt,  Ghugow,    Scotland. 

(CeatlnnBd  boat  p«f*  Mt.) 

The  only  language,  then,  and  the  only  litera- 
ture, to  which  1  would  allow  a  place  in  the  or- 
dinary eurrioulnm,  are  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  and  to  these  I  would  preserve  the  po- 
sition in  it  which  they  at  present  oocupy. 
That  position  is  justified,  by  the  great  value,  in 
ednoation,  of  knowing  well  some  other  oultivat- 
ed  language  and  literature  than  one's  own,  and 
by  the  peonliar  value  of  those  particular  lan- 
guages and  literatures. 

There  is  one  purely  intelleotual  benefit  from 
a  knowledge  of  languages,  which  I  am  apeoially 
deeirous  to  dwell  on.  Thoee  who  have  serious- 
ly reflected  on  the  causes  of  human  error  have 
bean  deeply  impressed  with  the  tendeney  of 
mankind  to  mistake  words  for  things.  Without 
entering  into  the  metaphysios  of  the  subject,  we 
know  how  common  it  is  to  use  words  glibly  and 
with  apparent  propriety,  and  to  aoeept  them 
confidently  when  used  by  others,  without  ever 
having  had^any  distioot  conception  of  the  things 
denoted  by  them.  To  quote  again  from  Arch- 
bishop Wbately,  it  is  the  habit  of  mankind  to 
mistake  familiarity  for  accurate  knowledge.  As 
we  seldom  think  of  asking  the  meaning  of  what 


we  see  every  day,  so  when  our  ears  are  used  to 
the  sound  of  a  word  or  a  phrase,  we  do  not  sus- 
pect that  it  conveys  no  clear  idea  to  our  minds, 
and  that  we  should    have  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  defining  it,  or  expressing,  in  any  other  words, 
what  we  think  we  understand  by  it.     Now  it  is 
obvious  in  what  manner  this  bad  habit  tends  to 
be  corrected  by  the  practice  of  translating  with 
accuracy  from  one   langaage   to  another,  and 
hunting  out  the  meanings  expressed  in  a  vo- 
cabulary with  which  we  have  not  grown   fa- 
miliar by  early  and  constant  use.    I  hardly 
know  any  greater  proof  of  the  extraordinary  ge- 
nius of  the  Orceks,  than  that  they  were  able  to 
make  such  brilliant  ackievemvnts  in   abstract 
thought,  knowing,  as   they   generally  did,  no 
language  but  their  own.     But  the  Greeks  did 
not  escape  the  effects  of  this  deficiency.    Their 
greatest  intellects,  those  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  philosophy  and  of  all   our  intellectual 
culture,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  are  continually  led 
away  by  words  j  mistaking  the  accidents  of  lan- 
guage for  real  relations  iu  nature,  and  suppos- 
ing that  things  which  have  the  ssme  name  in 
the  Greek   tongue  must  be  the  same  in  their 
own  essence.     There  is  a  well  known  saying  of 
Hobbes,  the  far-reaching  significance  of  which 
you  will  more  and  more  appreciate  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  your  own  intelleot:  "  Words 
are  the  counters  of  wise  men,  but  the  money 
of  fools."  With  the  wise  man  a  word  stands  for 
the  fac(  which   it  represents  ;  to  the  fool  it  is 
itself  the  fact.     To  carry  on  Hobbes'  metaphor, 
the  counter  is  far  more  likely  to  be   taken  for 
merely  what  it  is,  by  those  who  are  in  the  batit 
of  using  many  different  kinds  of  counters.    But 
besides  the  advantage  of  possessing  another  cul- 
tivated language,  there  is  a  further  considera- 
tion equally  important.     Without  knowing  the 
language  of  a  people,  we  never  really  know  their 
thoughts,  their  feelings,  and  their  type  of  char- 
acter :  and  unless  we  do  possess  this  knowledge, 
of  some  other  people  than  ourselves,  wc  remain, 
to  the  hour  of  our  death,  with  our  intellects  on- 
ly half  expanded.     Look  at  a  youth  who  has 
never  been  out  of  his  family  circle :  he  never 
dreams  of  any  other  opinions  or  ways  of  think- 
ing than  those  he  has  been  bred  up  in ;  or  if 
he   has  heard  of  any  such,  attributes  them  to 
some  moral  defect,  or  inferiority  of  nature  or  edu- 
cation.    If  his  family  are  Tory,  he  cannot  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  being  a  Liberal ;  if  Lib- 
eral, of  being  a  Tory.     What  the  notions  and 
habits  of  a  single  family  are  to  a  boy  who  has 
had  no  intercourse  beyond  it,  the  notions  and 
habits  of  his  own  country  are  to  him  who  is  ig- 
norant of  every  other.     Those  notions  and  hab- 
its are  to  him  human  nature  itself;  whatever 
varies  from  them  is  an  unaooountable  aberration 
which   he   cannot   mentally  realise :  the  idea 
(hat  any  other  ways  can  be  right,  or  as  near  an 
approach  to  right  as  some  of  hla  own,  is  inoon- 
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ceivable  to  him.  This  does  not  merely  close 
his  eyes  to  the  many  things  "which  every  coun- 
try still  has  to  learn  from  others:  it  hinders 
every  country  from  reaching  the  improvement 
which  it  could  otherwise  attain  by  itself.  We 
are  not  likely  to  correct  any  of  our  opinions  or 
mend  any  of  our  ways,  unless  we  begin  by  oon 
ceiviog  that  they  are  capable  of  amendment : 
but  merely  to  know  that  foreigners  think  differ- 
ently from  ourselves,  without  understanding 
why  they  do  so,  or  what  they  really  do  think, 
dot's  but  confirm  us  in  our  self  conceit,  and  con- 
nect our  national  vanity  with  the  preservation 
of  our  own  peculiarities.  Improvement  con- 
lists  in  bringing  oar  opinions  into  nearer  agree- 
ment with  facts;  and  we  shall  not  be  likely  to 
do  this  while  we  look  at  facts  only  throueh 
glasses  colored  by  those  very  opinions.  But 
since  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  preconceived 
notions,  there  is  no  known  means  of  eliminating 
their  influence  but  by  frequently  nsing  the 
differently  colored  glasoes  of  other  people :  and 
those  of  other  nations,  as  the  most  different,  are 
the  best. 

But  if  it  is  BO  useful,  on  this  account,  to  know 
the  language  and  literature  of  any  other  cultiva- 
ted and  eivilized  people,  the  most  valuable  of 
all  to  ns  in  this  respect  are  the  languages  and 
literature  of  the  ancients.  No  nations  of  mod 
ern  and  civilized  Europe  are  so  unlike  one  an- 
other, as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  unlike  us ; 
yet  without  being,  as  some  remote  Orientals  are, 
so  totally  dissimilar,  that  the  labor  of  a  life  is 
required  to  enable  us  to  understand  them. 
Were  this  the  only  gain  to  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancients,  it  would  already 
place  the  study  of  them  in  a  high  rank  among 
enlightening  and  liberalizing  pursuits.  It  is 
of  no  use  Baying  that  we  may  know  them  through 
modern  writings.  We  may  know  something  of 
them  in  that  way;  which  is  much  better  than 
knowing  nothing.  But  modern  books  do  not 
teach  us  ancient  thought ;  they  teach  ns  some 
modem  writer's  notion  of  ancient  thotigfat. 
Modern  books  do  not  show  us  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  they  tell  us  some  modern  writer's 
opinions  about  Greeks  and  Romans.  Transla- 
tions are  scarcely  better.  When  we  want  really 
to  know  what  a  person  thinks  or  says,  we  seek 
it  at  first  hand  from  himself.  We  do  not  trust 
to  another  person's  impression  of  bis  meaning, 
given  in  another  person's  words ;  we  refer  to 
his  own.  Much  more  is  it  necessary  to  do  so 
when  his  words  are  in  one  language,  and  those 
of  his  reporter  in  another.  Modern  phraseolo- 
gy never  conveys  the  exact  meaning  of  a  Greek 
writer;  it  cannot  do  so,  except  by  a  diffuse  ex- 
planatory circumlocution  which  no  translator 
dares  nse.  We  must  be  able,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, to  think  in  Greek,  if  we  would  represent 
to  ourselves  how  a  Greek  thought :  and  this 
not  only  in  the  abstnise  region  of  metaphysics, 


bat  about  the  political,  religioas,  and  even  do- 
mestic concerns  of  life.     I  will  mention  a  far- 
ther aspect  of  this  question,  which,  though  I 
have  not  the  merit  of   originating  it,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  noticed  in  any  book. 
There  is  no  part  of  our  knowledge  which  it  is 
more   useful   to  obtain  at  first  hand — to  go  to 
the  fountain  bead  for — than  our  knowledge  of 
history.     Yet  this  in  most  eases  we  hardly  ever 
do.     Our  conception  of  the  past  is  not  drawn 
from  its  own  records,  but  from  books  written 
about  it,  containing  not  the  facts,  bnt  a  view  of 
the  facts  which    has  shaped  itself  in  the  mind 
of  somebody  of  our  own  or  a  very  recent  time. 
Such   books  are  very  instrDclive  and  valuable  ; 
they  help  us  to  understand  history,  to  interpret 
history,  to  draw  just  conclusions  from  it ;  at  the 
worst,  they  set  us  the  example  of  trying  to  do 
all  this ;  but  they  are  not  themselves  history. 
The  knowledge  they  give  is  upon  trust,  and 
even  when  they  have  done  their  best,  it  is  not 
only  incomplete  but  partial,  because  confined  to 
what  a  few  modern  writers  have  seen  in  the  ma- 
terials, and  have  thought  worth  picking  out  from 
among  them.      How  little  we  learn  of  our  own 
ancestors  from  Hume,  or  Hallam,  or  Maoaulay, 
compared   with  what  we  know   if  we  add   to 
what  these  tell  us,  even  a  little  reading  of  co- 
temporary  authors  and  documents  I     The  most 
recent  historians  are  so  well  aware  of  this,  that 
they  fill  their  pages  with  extracts  from  the  ori- 
ginal materials,  feeling  that  these  extracts  are 
the  real  history,  and  their  comments  and  thread 
of  narrative  are  only  helps  towards  understand- 
ing it.     Now  it  is  part  of  the  great  worth  to  us 
of  our  Greek  and  Latin  studies,  that  in    them 
wo  do  read  history  in  the  original  sources.   We 
are  in  aotnal  contact  with  ootemporary  minds  ; 
we  are  not  dependent  on  hearsay ;  we  have  some- 
thing by  which  we  can  test  and  check  the  re- 
presentations and  theories  of  modern  historians. 
It  may  be  asked.  Why  then  not  study  the  origi- 
nal materials  of  modern  history  ?     1  answer,  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  do  so  ;  and  let  me  remark 
by  the  way,  that  even  this  requires  a  dead  lan- 
guage ;  nearly  all  the  documents  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  and  many  subsequent  to  it,  being 
written  in  Latin.     Bnt  the  exploration  of  these 
documents,  though  a  most  useful  pursuit,  ean 
not  be  a  branch  of  education.     Not  to  speak  of 
their  vast  extent,  and  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  each,  the  strongest  reason  is,  that  in  learning 
the  spirit  of  our  own  past  ages,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  from  ootemporary  writers, 
we  learn  hardly  anything  else.     Those  authors, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  little  worth  reading 
on  their  own  account.     While,  in  studying  the 
great  writers  of  antiquity,  we  are  not  only  learn- 
ing to  understand  the  ancient  mind,  but  laying 
in  a  stock   of  wise  thought  and  observation, 
still  valuable  to  ourselves ;   and  at  the  same 
time  making  ourselves  familiar  with  a  namber 
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of  the  most  perfect  and  finished  literarj  compo- 
BitioDt  which  the  human  niiod  has  produced — 
compositioDB  which,  from  the  altered  condi- 
lioasof  liaman  life,  are  likely  to  be  seldom  paral- 
leled, in  their  sustained  exoellenoe,  by  the  times 
ta  cone. 

Eren  u  mere  language!,  no  modern  Europe- 
an language  is  so  valuable  a  discipline  to  the  in- 
tellect as  those  of  Qreeco  and  Rome,  on  account 
of  their    regular   and     complicated    structure. 
OoQsider  for  a  moment  what  grammar  is.     It  is 
the  most  elementary  part  of  logic.      It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  analysis  of  the  thinking  pro- 
cess.   The  principles  and  rules  of  grammar  are 
the  means  by  which  the  forms  of  language  are 
made  to  oorrespond  with  the  aniversal  forms  of 
thought     The  distinetions  between  the  various 
parts  of  speech,  between  the  oases  of  nouns,  the 
muods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  the  functions  of  par- 
ticles, are  distinctions  in  thought,  not  merely  in 
words.     Single  nouns  and  verbs  express  objects 
and  events,  many  of  which  can  be  cognized  by 
the  senses  :  but  the  modes  of  patting  nouns 
and  verbs  together,  express  the  relations  of  ob- 
jects and  events,  which  can  be  cognized  only  by 
the  intellect;  and  each   diffurent  mode  corres- 
ponds to  a  different  relation.     The  structure  of 
every  sentence  is  a  lesson  in  logic.     The  vari- 
ces rules  of  syntax  oblige  ns  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  a  propo- 
sition, between  the  agent,  the  action,  and  the 
thing  acted  upon ;  to  mark  when  an  idea  is  in- 
tended to  modify  or  qualify,  or  merely  to  unite 
with,  some  other  idea ;  what  assertions  are  cate- 
gorical, what  only  conditional ;  whether  the  in- 
tention is   to  express  similarity  or  contrast,  to 
make  a  plurality  of  assertions  conjunctively  or 
disjunctively;  what  portions  of    a    sentence, 
though   grammatically  complete  within  them- 
selves, are  mere  members  or  subordinate  parts 
of  the  assertion  made  by  the  entire  sentence. 
Such  things  form  the  subject-matter  of  univer- 
sal grammar;  and  the   langaagea  which  teach 
it  best  are  those  which  have  the  meet  definite 
mles,  and  which  provide  distinct  forms  for  the 
greatest  namber  of  distinctions  in  thought,  so 
that  if  we  fail  to  attend  preeisely  and  accurate- 
ly to  any  of  these,  we  cannot  avoid  committing 
a  solecism  in  language.     In  these  qualities  the 
classical  languages  have  an  incomparable  supe- 
riority over  every  modern  language,  and  over 
all  languages  dead  or  living,  which  have  a  liter 
atnre  worth  being  generally  studied. 

But  the  saperiority  of  the  literature  itself,  for 
purposes  of  education,  is  still  moie  marked  and 
decisive.  Even  in  the  substantial  value  of  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  it  is  very  far 
from  having  been  superseded.  The  discoveries 
of  the  ancients  in  science  have  been  greatly 
surpassed,  and  as  much  of  them  as  is  still  val-' 
nable  loses  nothing  by  being  incorporated  in 


mit  of  being  transferred  bodily,  and  has  been 
very  imperi'eotly  carried  off  even  piecemeal,  is 
the  treasure  which  they  accumulated  of  what 
may  be  called  the  wisdom  of  life:  the  rich 
store  of  experience  of  human  nature  and  con- 
duct, which  the  aoute  and  observing  minds  of 
those  ages,  aided  in  their  observations  by  the 
greater  simplicity  of  manners  and  life  consigned 
to  their  writings,  and  most  of  which  retains  all 
its  value. 

(To  tw  oontlnuad.) 


COAL  SUPPLY  OF  THE  VOKLD. 

The  question  started  some  time  since  as  to 
the  length  of  time  our  coal  was  likely  to  last, 
has  led  to  inquiries  by  our  Government  as  to 
the  coal  supply  of  other  countries,  and  the  re- 
sult must  be  very  reassuring  to  those  (if  there 
be  any  such)  who  fear  that  the  world  will  be 
short  of  coals  some  three  or  four  thousand  years 
hence.  The  information  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  blue-book,  containing  reports  which  have 
been  received  from  secretaries  to  various  Brit- 
ish Embassies  and  Legations  respecting  the 
pro^'pecte  of  a  supply  of  coal,  if  need  be,  from 
abroad.  The  return  includes  reports  from  Aus- 
tria, Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  France, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Zollverein.  France,  in  1865,  produced 
11,297,052  tons,  and  imported  7,108,286  tons, 
of  which,  1,455,206  tons  were  imported  from 
Great  Britain.  Every  year  shows  an  increase 
of  coal  consumption  in  that  country.  Prussia 
is  rich  in  mineral  fuel,  especially  in  very  good 
coals.  The  working  of  the  coal  pits  is  rapidly 
and  continuously  increasing.  No  coal  is  exported 
from  Russia,  which  is  supplied  in  a  great  de- 
gree from  other  countries,  prominently  Great 
Britain.  During  18t)3,  the  latest  date  from 
which  statistics  are  supplied,  the  coal  produce 
of  Spain  amonnted  to  401,297  tons.  No  coal  is 
exported  from  that  kingdom.  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  and  other  continental  countries  all 
seem  to  have  well-stocked  coal  cellars  to  fail  back 
upon. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1866,  the 
produce  of  the  United  States  was  20,553,550 
tons,  being  an  increase  of  3,447,049  tons  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  capacity  of  the  Penneylva- 
nia  mines  alone  is  fully  equal  to  20,000,000 
tons  a  year.  In  nine  counties  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  there  are  about  8,500  miles  of  coal 
lands,  which  average  a  mean  thicknees  of  11 
feet.  Professor  Snealow's  computation  makes 
out  38,000,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  these  nine 
counties  alone.  In  40  counties  of  the  same  State 
there  is  said  to  be  sufficient  coal  to  last  3,000 
years  of  300  working  days  each,  if  an  average 
of  100,000  tons  were  mined  every  day.  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  has  estimated  that  the  Illinois  coal 
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Great  Britain,  and  that  it  would  take  100,000 
years  to  ezhauat  them.  3oath  America,  too,  has 
abundanoe  of  ooal. 

British  Columbia,  Falkland  Islands,  Mau- 
ritius, Newfoundland,  New  South  Wales,  and 
New  Zealand  are  all  reported  on  in  an  Appen- 
dix. In  none  of  these,  however,  is  there  coal 
in  any  quantity,  with  the  exception  of  New 
Boath  Wales,  where  this  valuable  mineral  is 
described  as  abounding.  The  exports  of  coal 
from  the  colony  are  extensive,  and  are  rapidly 
increasing.  Coal,  too,  has  been  discovered  in 
Natal,  so  that  the  notion  prevalent  among  men 
of  science  in  England  that  there  is  "  not  an  inch 
of  ooal  in  Africa"  requires  qnalifioation.  The 
ooal  of  Natal  is  of  good  quality  and  large  quan- 
tity, forming  a  hage  water-shed,  draining  a  very 
large  area  into  one  natural  outlet,  the  channel 
of  the  Tugela  river.  The  coal  occurs  in  seams 
over  six  feet  thick,  which  alternate  with  beds 
of  shale,  and  it  may  be  seen  running  directly 
into  the  face  of  the  hills.  It  is  richly  bitumin- 
ous, burns  readily,  makes  excellent  fires  and 
cooks  well.  It  is  already  in  almost  universal 
use  among  the  blacksmiths  of  the  colony. 
There  are  no  rngineering  difficulties  between 
the  coal  field  and  the  sea  which  would  prevent 
the  speedy  construction  of  a  railway,  and  the 
ooal  oonld  thus  be  sold  at  the  port  for  about  £1 
sterling  per  ton.  Steam  vessels  of  large  burden 
oould  be  made  to  perform  profitable  voyages  of 
six  and  seven  thousand  miles,  with  a  speed  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  if  they  could  obtain  coal 
at  this  price,  and  Natal  is  less  than  7,000  miles 
from  England,  and  much  less  from  India. 

So  much  for  the  world's  coal  i>upply,  and  for 
our  own  position  even  were  we  to  run  short  of 
ooak  at  home. — Builder, 


ITEMS. 

The  ExpoBition  is  neither  a  swindle  nor  a  fiiilare, 
and  sevma  likely  to  be  pecuniarily  remnnerative. 
The  attendance  is  immenss,  and  tbose  who  visited 
the  show  when  it  was  yet  in  disorder  are  astonished 
anew'by  its  symmetry,  its  variety  and  grandeur.  A 
New  Jersey  locomotire  carried  off  the  prize  affixed 
to  its  class,  and  in  machinery,  aa  usual,  America  ap- 
pears to  good  advantage.  Remarkably,  again,  our 
art  collection  is  viewed  with  almost  unezceptional 
admiration,  though  it  would  hardly  be  considered  by 
us  6r8t-rate  or  representative.  Mr.  Church's  "Niag- 
ara'' took  ft  second  prize.  The  American  department, 
like  the  English,  is  closed  on  Sunday,  partly,  we  sup- 
pose, to  relieve  the  attendants,  but  chiefly  oat  of 
respect  for  the  estimation  in  which  the  day  is  held 
in  both  countries.  Naturally  this  causes  serious 
disappointment  to  Contineatal  vieitors,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  laboring  classes  of  Parli,  for  whom 
Sunday  is  the  only  boliday. —  The  Nation. 

RiTi}AUSif. — The  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Ohnrch  in 
England  hare  taken  a  decided  step  against  Bitual- 
ism.  They  are  now  meeting  in  Convocation  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Uoase  of  Bit  hops, 
on  February  13ih,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolotion 
that  "our  judgment  is  that  no  altera  ion  from  long- 
sanctioned  and  asttil  ritu'l  ought  to  be  made  in  our 


chnrches  until  the  nnclion  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese has  been  obtained  thereto."  It  was  remarked 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  time  of  the 
unanimous  passage  of  this  resolution,  that  but  sevea 
bishops  of  the  province  were  abeent,  and  six  of  them 
were  detained  by  sickness,  infirmity  or  domestic 
affliction.  The  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  seconded  by  the  Bishop  of  London- 
The  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  having  received 
the  resolution,  concurred  in  it,  so  that  an  authorita- 
tive declaration  of  the  clergy  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  is  thas  obtained  against  Ritualism.— 
Ledger. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Aasembliea  of  the 
aeveral  Presbyterian  chnrches  are  attracting  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  from  the  important  discus- 
sion of  a  plan  of  union.  The  Old  School,  New 
School,  United  and  Reformed  Presbyterians,  are  all 
now  considering  the  question.  Must  important  of 
these  schemes  is  the  proposed  onion  between  the 
Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians,  the  two  most  nu- 
merous representatives  of  that  church  in  the  coun- 
try. The  joint  committee  which  was  last  year  ap> 
pointed  submitted  to  both  Assemblies  a  simple  and 
feasible  plan  of  anion.  Thos  the  Presbyterians  of 
America  bid  fair  to  end  a  rellgioaa  differenoe  which 
has  existed  for  thirty  years. 

China,  it  is  said,  is  hereafter  to  be  tolerant  in  re- 
ligious matters.  A  new  Catholic  cathedral,  a  mag- 
niGcent  building,  has  been  completed  in  Ptkin,  and 
the  British  Consul  is  soon  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of 
an  Episcopal  •hur'-h  at  Kin-Kiang.  A  letter  from 
Pekin  says  that  religions  temples  for  difTereat  aecia 
are  bt-ing  bnilt  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and 
Protestants,  Catholics,  Episcopaliaoe,  Greek  schis- 
matics, Buddhists,  Hohammedane,  disciples  of  Con- 
facius,  lire  tide  by  side,  with  a  perfectly  good  under- 
standing. 

Queen  Victoria  has  Issned  a  royal  proclamation 
declaring  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  under  one  govern- 
ment, to  be  called  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Ap- 
pended to  the  proclamation  is  a  list  of  Senators,  ap- 
pointfd  by  the  Queen  to  the  Upper  House  ot  the 
Canadian  Legislature,  in  accordance  wiib  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  of  confederation,  recently  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament. 

Thi  Cohoitiom  or  TcrBcar. — Tba  latest  intallt- 
gence  from  Europe  indicates  that  Turkey  is  in  •  very 
bad  condition.  The  Candians  have  defeated  ber 
troops,  and  Russia  is  reported  to  be  gradually  encir- 
cling those  portions  of  Turkey  bordering  her  territo- 
ries with  hostile  troops,  more  than  300,000  men  be- 
ing nuder  arms  at  various  points  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  in  its  neighborhood.  Tbe  Turkish  traaaarj  is 
bankrupt,  too,  and  at  home  insurrections  are  tbieat" 
ened  in  several  provinces. 

George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  bat  been  appoinV 
ed  Minister  to  Prussia,  in  place  of  the  late  Gov. 
Wright. 

General  Sherman  retnmed  from  Kansas  on  the 
18ih  nit.  He  it  reported  to  have  taid — "  We  can 
have  an  Indian  war,  or  not, as  we  choose."  He  ■*/• 
parties  in  Kansas  desire  war,  but  he  does  tt6t  think 
they  will  be  gratified. 

The  Republican  Convention  of  Sooth  Oarolinat  met 
recently  in  Charleston.  Six  oat  of  the  forty-two 
districts  of  tbe  State  were  represented,  alnooat  all 
the  delegates  being  colored.  Among  the  apeakerj 
was  a  colored  woman. 

An  order  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treainry,  dftte  1 
the  ist  Instant,  suspends  the  collection  of  direct 
■axes  in  tbe  Sonthern  States. 
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BT  I.  M.  JABHIT. 
{Oontinnad  from  page  19fi.) 

The  parables  of  Christ  have  ever  been  regard- 
ed, by  hia  devoat  followers,  as  amoog  the  most 
preeions  of  those  treasures  of  wisdom  foand  in 
the  Soriptarea  of  Truth.  The;  illustrate  boaa- 
tifalljr  maoy  of  the  phases  of  spiritnal  life,  and 
the  enigmatical  form  in  which  thej.are  oast 
adds  to  the  interest  they,  iospire,  as  they  are 
gradually  developed  by  the  progress  of  religious 
experieooe,  or  made  alear  by  the  teachings  of 
Divioe  grace. 

The  Parable  of  the  Sower,  is  the  title  of  the 
seooud  diseoarse  in  the  first  volume  of  Robert- 
aon's  Sermons.    The  test  is  Matt.  xiii.  1-10. 

■The  8am«  itj  went  Jeans  oat  of  the  honse,  and 
sat  by  the  seaside.  And  i;reat  maUitndea  were  gath- 
ered tOKeiber  nnto  him,  lo  that  ha  went  into  a  ship, 
andsU;  and  tho  whole  mnltituda  stood  on  the  ahoce. 
And  be  spake  manj  things  unto  them  in  parables, 
spying.  Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow:  and 
when  be  sowed^  some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside,  and 
the  fowls  came  and  deronred  them  np.  Some  fell 
opoo  stony  places,  where  they  had  not  mnch  earth ; 
and  forthwith  they  sprang  up,  because  they  had  no 
derpness  of  earth:  and  when  the  ann  was  np,  they 
were  scorched;  and  because  they  bad  no  root,  tbey 
withered  aw«yr.  And  some  fell  among  thorns ;  and 
the  thorns  sprang  op  acd  choked  them :  Bnt  other 
fell  into  good  frround,  and  brooKht  forth  frnit,  some 
an  bttudred  fold,  some  sizty-fold,  some  tbirty-fold. 
Who  bath  ears  to  bear,  let  him  hear." 

Kel'erriag  to  the  fact  that  a  large  Bomber  of 


young  persons  of  both  sexes  in  hiscburoh  had 
recently  made  a  profession  of  religion,  the  min> 
ister  addressed  them  on  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility  resting  upon  them,  and  pointed  out  some 
of  the  causes  of  failure  that,  had,  in  many  cases, 
led  the  young  convert  to  stray  from  the  path  ot^ 
piety. 

In  the  first  place  be  shows  that  man  wst 
created  with  freedom  of  will.  "  God  bss  per- 
formed this  marvel,"  he  says,  "  of  creating  a 
Being  with  free-will,  independent,  so  to  speak,  of 
Himself — a  real  cause  in  Bis  Universe.  To  say 
that  be  has  created  snob  a  one,  is  to  say  that  He 
has  given  him  the  power  to  fail.  Without  free- 
will there  could  be  no  human  goodness.  It  is 
wise,  therefore,  and  good  in  God,  to  give  birth 
to  free  will.  But  once  acknowledge  free-will 
in  man,  and  the  origin  of  evil  does  not  lie  in 
God."  .  .  "  In  our  own  free-will — in  the  grand 
and  fearful  power  we  have  to  rain  ourselves— 
lies  the  real  and  only  leligions  solntion  of  the 
mystery." 

"  In  thb  parable  are  given  to  us  the  causes  of 
failure,  and  the  requirements  which  ane-neoea- 
sary  in  order  to  enable  impressions  to.  become 
permanent 

I.  The  causes  of  failure. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  want  of  spiritual  per- 
ception. Some  of  the  seed  fell  by  the  wayside. 
There  are  persons  whose  religion  is  all  outside — 
it  never  penetrates  beyond  the  intellect.  Duty 
is  recognized  in  word — not  felt."  . .  "Ti'Bth  of 
life  is.pnbjeet  to  failure  in  such  hearts^  in  two 
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ways. — By  beiog'trodden  down.  Wheat  dropped 
bj  a  harvest  cart  upon  a  road,  lies  outside. 
There  conies  a  paa-oeoger's  foot,  and  crashes  some 
of  it ;  then  j^hccls  come  by, — the  wheel  of 
traffic  and  the  wheel  of  pleasure, — crushing  it 
grain  by  grain.     It  is  trodden  down." 

"Again,  conceptions  of  religious  life,  which 
are  only  conceptions  outward,  having  no  lodg- 
ment in  the  heart,  disappear.  Fowls  of  the 
air  came  and  devoured  the  seed.  Have  yon 
ever  seen  grain  scattered  on  the  road  f  The 
sparrow  from  the  housetop  and  the  chickens 
from  the  barn  rash  in,  and,  within  a  minute 
after  it  has  been  scattered,  nut  the  shadow  of  a 
grain  is  left.  This  is  the  picture — not  of  thought 
crushed  by  degrees,  but  of  thought  dissipated, 
and  no  man  can  tell  when  or  how  it  went. 
Swiftly  do  these  winged  thoughts  cone,  when 
we  pray,  or  read,  or  listen  :  in  our  inattentive, 
sauntering,  wayside  hours  :  and  before  we  can 
be  upon  oar  guard,  the  very  trace  of  holier  pur- 
poses has  disappeared.  In  our  purest  moods, 
when  we  kneel  to  pray,  or  gather  round  the  al- 
tar, down  into  the  very  Holy  of  Holies  sweep 
these  foal  birds  of  the  air,  villain  fancies,  demon 
thoughts.  The  germ  of  life,  the  small  seed  of 
impression,  is  gon»-^where,  you  know  not. 
But  it  is  gone.  Inattentiveness  of  spirit,  pro- 
duced by  want  of  spiritual  interest,  is  the  first 
oaose  of  disappointment. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  failurq  is  want  of  depth 
in  character.  Some  fell  od  stony  ground. 
Stony  ground  means  often  the  soil  with  which 
many  loose  stones  are  intermixed  ;  but  that  is 
not  the  stony  ground  meant  here :  this  stony 
ground  is  the  thin  layer  of  earth  upon  a  bed  of 
rook.  Shallow  soil  is  like  superficial  character. 
Yon  meet  with  such  pprsons  in  life.  There  is 
nothing  deep  about  them  ;  all  they  do  and  all 
they  have  is  on  the  surface." 

"  Not  without  significance  is  it  represented 
that  the  superficial  character  is  connected  with 
the  hard  heart.  Beneath  the  light,  thin  surface 
of  easily  stirred  dust  lies  the  bed  of  rock.  The 
shallow  ground  was  stony  ground.  And  it  is 
among  the  children  of  light  enjoyment  and  un- 
settled life  that  we  must  look  for  stony  heart- 
lessness: — not  in  the  world  of  business — not 
among  the  poor,  omshed  to  the  earth  by  priva- 
tion and  suffering.  That  hardens  the  character, 
but  often  leaves  the  heart  sofl.  If  you  wish  to 
know  what  hollowness  and  heartlessness  are, 
yon  must  seek  for  them  in  the  world  of  light, 
elegant,  superficial  fashion,  where  frivolity  has 
turned  the  heart  into  a  rock-bed  of  selfishness. 
Say  what  men  will  of  the  heartlessness  of  trade, 
it  is  nothing  compared  with  the  heartlessness 
of  fashion.  Say  what  they  will  of  the  atheism 
of  science,  it  is  nothing  to  the  atheism  of  that 
round  of  pleasure  in  which  the  heart  lives :  dead 
while  it  lires. 
8.  Onee  more :  imprewions  oomt  to  nothing 


when  the  mind  is  suhjected  to  dissipating  ia- 
fluenoes  and  yields  to  them.  '  Some  fell  among 
thorns.' 

There  is  nutriment  enough  in  the  ground 
for  thorns,  and  enough  for  -wheat ;  but  not 
enough,  in  any  ground,  for  both  wheat  and 
thorns.  The  agriculturist  thins  his  nursery- 
ground,  and  the  farmer  weeds  his  field,  and 
the  gardener  removes  the  superfluous  grapes, 
for  that  very  reason  in  order  that  the  dissipat- 
ed sap  may  be  concentrated  in  a  few  plants  vig- 
oroueily. 

So,  in  the  same  way,  the  heart  has  a  certuo 
power  of  loving.  But  love,  di>sipated  on  many 
objects,  concentrates  itself  on  none.  God  or  the 
world — not  both.  '  No  man  em  serve  two 
masters.' — '  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.'  He  that  has 
learned  many  accomplishments  or  sciences  gen- 
erally knows  noue  thoronghly.  Multifarioas- 
ness  of  knowledge  is  commonly  opposed  to 
depth ;  variety  of  affections  is  generally  not 
found  with  intensity. 

Two  classes  of  dissipating  influences  distract 
such  minds.     '  The  cares  of  this  world  and  the 
dece'itfulness  of  riches,  choke  the  Word.'     The 
carit  of  this  world — its  petty,  trifling  distrac- 
tions, not  wrong  in  themselves,  simply  dissipat- 
ing— filltDg  the   heart  with    paltry  solicitudes 
and  mean   anxieties — wearing.      Martha   was 
<  cumbered  with  much  serving.'     Her  house- 
hold and  domestic  duties,  real  duties,  divided 
her  heart  with  Christ.     The  time  of   danger, 
therefore,  is  when  life  expands  into  new  situa- 
tions and  larger  spheres,  bringing  with  them 
new  cares.     It  is  not  in  the  earlier  stages  of  ex- 
istence that  these  distraetiong  are  felt.     Thorns 
sprang  up  and  choked  the  wheat  as  they  grew 
together.     You  see  a  religious  man  taking  up  a 
new  pursuit  with  eagerness.     At  first  no  dan- 
ger was  suspected.      But  it  is  a  dittraetton — 
something  that  distracts  or.divides — he  has  be- 
come   dissipated,   and,  by   and   by,   you     re- 
mark that  his  zest  is  gone ;  he  is  no  longer  the 
man  he  was.     He  talks  as  before,  but  the  life  it 
gone  from  what  he  says — his  energies  are  frit- 
tered.    The  Word  is  '  choked.' 

Again ;  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  dissipate. 
True  as  always  to  nature,  never  exaggerating, 
never  one-sided,  Christ  does  not  say  that  such 
religion  brings  forth  no  fruit,  but  only  that  it 
brings  none  to  perfection.  A  fanatic  bans  all 
wealth  and  all  worldly  care  as  the  departmeot 
of  the  devil :  Christ  says,  '  How  hardly  ^all 
they  thot  trust  in  riches  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.'  He  does  not  say  the  divided  heart 
has  no  religion,  but  it  is  a  dwarfed,  stunted,  fee- 
ble religion.  Many  such  a  Christian  do  you 
find  among  the  rich  and  the  titled,  who,  as  a 
less  encumbered  man,  might  have  been  a  reso- 
lute soldier  of  the  Cross ;  but  he  is  only  now  a 
lealisatiao  of  the  old  Pagan  fable — a  spiritual 
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giant  nnder  a  moantain  of  gold.  Oh  !  many, 
nuo;  saoh  we  meet  ia  our  higher  classes,  pia- 
ibg  with  a  nameless  want,  pressed  by  heavy 
laws  pf  the  weariness  ofexisteDee,8trengthless  in 
the  midat  of  a^uenee,  and  inoapable  even  of 
tuting  the  profusion  of  comfort  which  is  heaped 
tronnd  them. 

There  is  a  way  Qod  their  Father  has  of  deal- 
ing with  snoh,  whioh  is  no  pleasant  thing  to 
bear.  In  agrioalture  it  is  called  weeding.  In 
gardening  it  is  done  by  pruning.  It  is  the  out- 
tiog  off  the  over-laxuriatit  shoots,  in  order  to 
call  back  the  wandering  juices  into  the  healthier 
and  more  living  parts." 

"  It  is  a  painful  thing  that  weeding  work. 
'Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  fruit.  He 
pnrgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.' 
The  keen  edge  of  God's  pruning- knife  cuts 
sheer  through.  No  weak  tenderness  stops  Him 
whose  love  seeks  goodness,  not  comfort,  for 
his  servants.  A  man's  distractions  are  in  his 
wealth,  and  perhaps  fire  or  failure  make  him 
bankrupt :  what  he  feels  is  God's  sharp  knife. 
Pleasure  has  dissipated  his  heart,  and  a  stricken 
frame  forbids  his  enjoying  pleasure;  shattered 
nerves  and  broken  health  wear  out  the  life  of 
life.  Or,  perhaps,  it  comes  in  a  sharper,  sadder 
form :  the  shaft  of  death  goes  home — there  is 
heard  the  wail  of  danger  in  his  home.  And 
then,  when  sickness  has  passed  on  to  hopeless- 
ness, and  hopelessness  has  passed  on  to  death, 
the  emshed  man  goes  into  the  chamber  of  the 
dead ;  and  there,  when  he  shuts  down  the  lid 
npon  the  coffin  of  his  wife,  or>the  coffin  of  his 
child,  his  heart  begins  to  tell  him  the  meaning 
of  all  this.  Thorns  had  been  growing  in  his 
heart;  and  the  sharp  knife  had  been  at  work 
making  room ;  but  by  an  awful  desolation — 
tearing  up  and  cutting  down,  that  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  may  not  be  choked. 

II.  For  the  permanence  of  religions  impres- 
sions this  parable  suggests  three  requirements: 
'They  on  the  good  ground  are  they  which,  in 
an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  hoard  the 
word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  pa- 
tience.' 

1.  *  Ad  honest  and  good  heart.'  Earnwtness  : 
that  is,  sincerity  of  purpose." 

"  This  earnestness  is  the  first  requisite  for 
real  snccesa  in  everything.  Do  you  wish  to  be- 
come rioh? — You 'may  become  rich  :  that  is,  if 
yon  desire  it  in  no  halfway,  but  thoroughly.  A 
mi^er  sacrifices  all  to  this  single  passion ;  hoards 
farthings,  and  dies  pot-sessed  of  wealth.  Do  you 
wish  to  master  any  science  or  accomplishment? 
— Give  yonrself  to  it  and  it  lies  beneath  your 
feet.  Time  and  pains  will  do  anything.  This 
world  is  given  as  the  prise  for  the  men  in  ear- 
nest ;  ana  that  which  is  true  of  this  world  is 
troer  still  of  the  world  to  come.  '  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  snffereth  violence,  and  the  vio> 
lent  take  it  by  force.     Only  there  is  this  dif- 


ference. In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  knowledge, 
reputation,  circumstances  have  power  to  mar 
the  wisest  sohemes.  The  hoard  of  years  may  be 
lost  in  a  single  night.  The  wisdom  hived  op 
by  a  whole  life  may  perish  when  some  fever  im- 
pairs memory.  But  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
whore  inward  character  is  the  prize,  no  chance 
can  rob  earnestness  of  its  exactly  proportioned 
due  of  snocess.  '  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.'  There  is  no  blight  nor 
mildew,  nor  Bcorchiog  sun,  nor  nin-deluge, 
which  can  turn  that  harvest  into  a  failure.  <  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth.'  .  .  . 
Sow  for  time,  and  jpro&o&^y  you  will  succeed  in 
time.  Sow  the  sibed  of  Life — humbleness, 
pnre-heartedness,  love, — aod,  in  the  long  eter- 
nity which  lies  before  the  soul,  every  minutest 
grain  will  come  up  again  with  an  increase  of 
thirty,  sixty,  or  an.  hundred  fold. 

2.  Meditation  is  a  seoond  requisite  for  per^ 
matoence.  They  ke^p  the  word  which  they 
have  heard. 

Now,  meditation  is  often  confounded  with 
something  whioh  only  partially  resembles  i(. 
Sometimes  we  sit  in  a  kind  of  day-dream,  the 
mind  expatiating  far  away  into  vacancy,  while 
minutes  and  hours  slip  by,  almost  unmarked,  in 
mere  vacuity.  That  is  not  meditation,  but  re- 
very, — a  state  to  which  the  soul  resigns  itself 
in  pure  passivify.  When  the  soul  is  absent  aod 
dreaming,  let  no  man  think  that  that  is  spiritu- 
al meditation,  or  anything  that  is  spiritnal. 

Meditation  is  partly  a  passive,  partly  an  act- 
ive state.  Whoever  has  pondered  long  over  a 
plan  which  he  is  anxious  to  accomplish,  with- 
out distinctly  seeing  at  first  the  way,  knows 
what  meditation  is.  The  subject  presents  itself 
in  leisure  moments  spontaneously;  but,  then, 
all  this  sets  the  mind  at  work — contriving,  ima- 
gining, rejecting,  modifying." 

"  He  knows,  again,  what  it  is,  who  has  ever 
earnestly  and  sincerely  loved  one  living  human 
being.  The  image  of  his  friend  rises  nnbiddea 
by  day  and  night,  stands  before  his  seal  in  the 
street  and  in  the  field,  comes  athwart  his  every 
thought,  and  mixes  its  presence  with  his  every 
plan.  So  far  all  is  passive.  But  besides  this 
he  plans  and  oontrives  for  that  other's  happi- 
ness ;  tries  to  devise  what  would  give  pleasure ; 
examines  his  own  conduct  and  conversation,  to 
avoid  that  which  can  by  any  possibility  give 
pain.     This  ia  meditation. 

So,  too,  is  meditation  on  religions  truth  car- 
ried on.  If  it  first  be  loved,  it  will  recur  spoa- 
taneonsly  to  the  heart. 

But  then  it  is  dwelt  on  till  it  receives  inno- 
merable  applications;  is  again  and  again 
brought  up  to  the  sun  and  tried  in  various 
lights,  and  so  inoot porates  i&elf  with  (he  reali- 
ties of  practical  existence. 

Meditation  is  done  in  silence.  By  it  we  re- 
DOBDoe  oar  narrow  individotdity,  and  expatiate 
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into  that  which  is  infioite.  Only  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  inward  8ileDce  doea  the  aonl  truly  meet 
the  secret,  hiding  God.  The  strength  of  resolve, 
which  afterwardii  shapes  life  and  mixes  itself 
with  action,  is  the  fruit  of  those  sacred,  solitary 
moments.  There  is  a  divine  depth  in  silence. 
We  meet  Ood  alone." 

"  It  is  not  the  number  of  books  yon  read,  nor 
the  variety  of  sermons  which  yon  hear,  nor  the 
•moant  of  religious  oonvdrsation  in  which  yon 
mix ;  but  it  is  the  frequency  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  yon  meditate  on  these  things, 
till  the  truth  which  may  be  in  them  becomes 
your  own,  and  part  of  your  own  being,  that  in- 
anres  your  spiritual  growth. 

3.  The  third  requisite  is  endnrance.  '  They 
bring  forth  fruit  with  patience.'  Patience  is  of 
two  kinds.  There  is  an  active  and  a  passivs 
endnrance.  The  former  is  a  mascaline,  the 
latter  for  the  most  part  a  feminine  virtue." 

"  These  two  diverse  qualities  are  joined  in 
One,  and  only  One  of  woman  born'in  perfection. 
One  there  was  in  whom  hnman  nature  was  exhib- 
bited  in  all  its  elements  symmetrically  complete  : 
One  in  whom,  as  1  lately  said,  there  met  all 
that  was  manliest  and  all  that  was  most  woman- 
ly. His  endnrance  of  pain  and  grief  was  that 
of  the  woman  rather  than  the  man.  A  tender 
spirit  dissolving  into  tears,  meeting  the  dark  hour 
not  with  the  stem  defiance  of  the  man  and  the 
stoic,  but  with  gentleness,  and  trust,  andl  ove, 
and  shrinking,  like  a  woman.  But  when  it  came 
to  the  question  in  Pilate's  judgment-hall,  or  the 
mockeiies  of  Herod's  men  of  war,  or  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  Pharisees,  or  the  exposure  of 
the  hollow  falsehoods  by  which  social,  domestic, 
and  religious  life  were  sapped,  the  woman  has 
.disappeared,  and  the  hardy  resolution  of  the 
man,  with  more  than  manly  daring,  is  found  in 
her  stead.  This  is  the  '  patience'  for  us  to  cul- 
tivate :  To  bear  and  to  persevere.  However 
dark  and  profitless,  however  painful  and  weary 
existence  may  have  beoome ;  however  any  man, 
like  Elijah,  may  be  tempted  to  cast  himself  be- 
neath the  juniper- tree  and  say, '  It  is  enough : 
now,  0  Lord  !' — life  is  not  done,  and  our  Chris- 
tian character  is  not  won,  so  long  as  God  has 
anything  left  for  us  to  suffer,  or  anything  left 
for  ns  to  do. 

Patience,  however,  has  another  meaning.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  that  impatience  which  cannot 
vait.  This  is  one  of  the  diffionlties  of  spiritual 
life.  We  are  disappointed  if  the  harvest  do 
not  come  at  once," 

"Alas  1  a  little  experience  will  correct  that. 
If  the  husbandman,  disappointed  at  the  delay 
which  ensues  bef>>re  the  blade  breaks  the  soil, 
were  to  rake  away  the  earth  to  examine  if  ger- 
mination were  going  on,  be  wonld  have  a  poor 
harvest.  He  must  have  'long  patience,  lill  he 
receive  the  early  and  the  latter  raia.'  The  win- 
ter frost  most  mellow  the  seed  lying  la  the 


genial  boDom  of  the  earth  :  the  rains  of  spring 
must  swell  it,  and  the  suns  of  summer  mature  it. 
So  with  you.      It  is  the  work  of  a  long  life  (b 
become  a  Christian.     Many,  0,  many  a  time, 
are  we  tempted  to  say, '  I  make  do  progress  at 
all.     It  is  only  failure  after  failure.     Nothinv 
grows.'      Now  look  at  the  sea  when  the  flood 
is  comirg  in.     Go  and  stand  by  the  sea-beach, 
and  you  will  think  that  the  ceaseless  flux  and  re- 
flux is  but  retrogression  equal  to  the  advance. 
But  look  again  in  an  honr's  time,  and  the  whole 
ocean  has  advanced.    Every  advance  has  been 
beyond  the  last,  and  every  retrograde  move- 
ment has  been  an  imperceptible  trifle  less  than 
the  end  of  hours,  not  minutes.  And  this  is  Chrit- 
the  last.     This  is  progress ;  to  be  estimated  at 
tian  progress.  Many  a  fluctuation,  many  a  back- 
ward motion,  with  a  rush  at  timus  so  vehement 
that  all  seems  lost ;  but,  if  the  eternal  work  be 
real,  every  failure  has  been  a  real  gain,  and  the 
next  dots  not  carry  us  so  far  back  as  we  were 
before.     Every  advance  is  a  real  gain,  and  part 
of  it  is  never  lost.     Both  when  we  advance  and 
when  we  fail,  we  gain.     We  are  nearer  to  God 
than  we  were.     The  flood  of  spirit-life  has  ser- 
ried ns  up  higher  on  the  everlasting  shores, 
where  the  waves  of  life  beat  no  more,  and  its 
fluctuations  end,  and  all  is  safe  al  last.     'This 
is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints.' " 

(To  b*  aontlDnad.) 

• 

Labor  to  pnrify  thy  thoughts;  if  thy  thoughts 

are  not  ill,  neither  wil)  thy  actions  be  so. — 

Coti/uciut. 

—I  » 

From  a  Yearl)/  Meeting  of  Women  Friencit,  held 
in  Baltimore  hy  adjournmenUi  frum  the  29lh 
of  Tenth  month  to  the  Ut  of  Eleventh  month, 
inclusive,  le66. 
To  Phila.  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends : 

DxAR  Sisters  : — Under  the  canopy  of  Heav- 
enly love,  which  we  trust' will  continue  to  cover 
this  assembly,  we  salnte  you,  and  hope  that  our 
great  and  good  Shepherd  may  shelter  yoa  with 
us,  and  us  with  you,  beneath  his  protecting 
care,  and  that  his  strong  right  arm,  which  has 
borne  ns  through  so  many  trials — more  especi- 
ally within  the  last  few  years-^may  still  be 
thrown  about  us,  to  guard  from  the  many  evils  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  all  those  who  are  de- 
pending on  Him  to  bring  their  feet  from  the 
miry  clay  and  establish  them  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages. 

Your  tender  salutations  of  love  eame  to  ns  as 
the  dew  of  Hermon  to  the  parched  wanderer  cf 
the  desert,  or  a^  the  Heaven-dropped  manna  to 
the  suffering  Israelites,  strengthening  the  poor 
feelings,  and  inciting  us  to  mount  as  on  eagle's 
wings  to  win  the  goal  of  eternal  salvation. 

We  are  often  constrained  to  exclaim,  Oh  !  for 
more  faith,  and  a  firmer  reliance  on  his  prom- 
ises, which  are  surely  yea  and  amen  forever  ; 
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tnd  tboagh  when  wa  behold  the  wute  pitoea  in 
our  Zion  the  laognage  is  presented,  "  By  wbom 
ihtll  Jaoob  arise,  for  he  is  very  small,"  yet  in 
thi  iuiipired  volame  we  are  told,  "  A  little  one 
(hall  beoome  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong 
nation ;  I,  the  Lord,  will  hasten  it  in  his  time ;" 
and  we  are  thus  comforted.  Since  the  conveo- 
ioK  of  our  assembly,  we  have  had  much  salutary 
advice  from  those  wbu  minister  daily  at  the 
altar  of  the  Lord.  M  >tbers  have  been  cquq- 
telled  to  greater  watchfulness;  wives,  sisters, 
-'  daaghters;  each  to  greater  diligeoce  io  every 
sphere  of  luefulness  ;  and  the  renewed  promise 
is  given,  that  "  though  a  thousand  shall  fall  at 
tby  si  le,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand, 
yet  shall  it  not  come  nigh  the  dsvoted  Mary's, 
who  having  chosen  the  better  part,  are  waiting 
butubly  at  the  Master's  feet,  to  hear  the  gracious 
wirdj  that  proceed  out  of  his  month.  We  de- 
sire with  you  an  increase  of  that  faith  which 
would  enable  us  to  press  forward  with  coursg(S 
thnragh  seeming  diffioulties,  knowing  Him  in 
whom  we  trust,  and  realising  that  as  thy  day, 
tby  strength  shall  be. 

With  a  Salutation  of  love  we  bid  you  farewell. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  by 

Mary  Q.  Moobe,  Ottrk. 

THE   PUKB   IS    HEART. 

The  sprinirs  of  everlasting   life  ate  within. 
There  'are  clear  streams  gushing  up  from  the 
I        depths  of  the  soul,  and  flowing  out  to  enlWen 
the  sphere  of  outward  existence.     Bat,  like  the 
waters  of  Siloah,  they  "go  softly."     You  must 
listen  to  eatch  the  silvury  tones  of  the  little  rill 
as  it  glides  from  its  mountain  home ;  you  may 
not  witness  its  silent  march  through  the  green 
vale,  but  i^s  course  will  be  seen  in  the  fresh 
verdure  and  the  opening  flowers;  its  presence 
will  be  known  by  the  forms  of  life  and  beauty 
which  gather  around   it.     It  is  ever  thus  with 
the  pare.     You  may  not  hear  the  "  still  small 
voice,"  or  heed  the  silent  aspiration ;  but  there 
isa  mural  influenoe  and  a  holy  power  which  yon 
will   feel.     The  wilderness  is  made    to  smile, 
flowers  of  new  life  and   beauty  spring;  up  and 
flourish,  while  an  invisible   presence  breathes 
immortal  fragrance  through  the  spiritual  atmos- 
phere. 

Hot  Vtiantlt'  lDt«lllgMkcer. 

JOHANN   RIOKLT. 
(Oantlauwl  from  p*ge  108.) 

Some  time  before  the  Revolution  I  was 
ehosen  diraolor  of  the  choir  (ohorrichter)  in  thd 
ebnreh,  the  performance  of  which  office  re- 
quired an  oath ;  bat  u  the  command  in  the 
New  Testament — '■  Swear  not  at  all " — was 
weighty  oo  my  spirit,  I  oould  not  take  any 
oath,  but  fcive  my  yea,  yea,  and  my  nay,  nay. 
Such  a  declaration  was  at  that  time  quite  a  new 
thing ;  and  the  magistrate  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  me  determined  to  abide  by  the  Scripture 


command  ;  bnt  he  did  not  deal  sevpvely  with 
me.  The  same  requirement  was  repeated  by 
his  sacoessor,  who,  finding  me  firm  in  my  re- 
sistenoe,  the  matter  ended  with  a  slight  punish- 
ment. 

Among  my  acquaintanoe  with  pious  people, 
some  were  considered  as  fathers  in  the  ohuroh. 
[  am  free  to  mention  one  particular,  in  which 
these  well-disposed  persons  would  have  led  me 
into  religious  exercises  beyond  my  strength  and 
experience,  had  not  my  Heavenly  Father  pre- 
served me.  Private  assemblies  had  existed  be- 
fore my  conversion;  and  as  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  frequented  them  considered  me  a 
converted  character,  and  possessed  of  some  abil- 
ity, and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
they  appointed  me  to  exhort  in  their  public  as- 
semblies. But  this  Sppeared  to  me  such  a  se- 
rious matter  that  I  oould  notaecept  of  it  through 
the  appointment  of  man;  for,  according  to  my 
conviclion,  I  believed  that  the  exercise 'of  such 
an  office  in  the  ohuroh  required  a  divine  apos- 
tolic call. 

I  prayed  earnestly  for  direction  how  (o  act, 
and  received,  as- 1  believe,  an  intimation  in  my 
heart  that  I  miutdwell  deeper  in  humility  before 
the  Lord,  to  receive  power  from  on  high.  I 
continued  to  attend  the  meetings,  but  was  not 
easy  to  be  put  forward  to  speak  in  them  at  the 
instigation  of  others ;  yet  when  I  felt  the  con- 
straining influenoe  of  the  spirit,  1  uttered  what 
was  in  my  heart,  mostly  in  a  few  words,  and  ijtit 
Lord  caused  his  blessing  to  rest  upon  them. 

I  was  entreated  by  different  sects  and  parties 
to  join  them  in  church  fellowship ;  but  I  could 
not  feel  freedom  to  unite  myself  exclusively  to 
any  religions  body.  I  saw  much  in  all  of  them 
with  which  I  eould  not  conscientiously  unite ; 
and  was  sometimes  tempted  to  absent  myself 
from  their  assemblies  altogether.  But  this  did 
not  bring  peace  to  my  own  mind ;  I,  therefore, 
oontinued  to  meet  with  the  people,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieved myself  called  to  minister  among  them,  I 
was  also  called  to  imitate  the  example  of  our 
great  High  Priest,  and  patiently  bear  with  the 
fikilings  of  others,  from  a  humiliating  sense  of 
having  many  imperfections  of  my  own.  I  may 
have  erred,  in  looking  for  too  much  perfection 
in  the  members  of  Christ's  church  on  earth  ; 
but  I  have  ever  found  that  to  violate  my  re- 
ligious principles  never  failed  to  wound  my  con- 
soienoe. 

When  I  sometimes  looked  at  the  corrupt  state 
of  professing  Christendom,  and  contrasted  it 
with  that  love  to  God  and  purity  of  heart  which 
are  essential  to  a  right  union  of  the  ohureh  in 
the  Holy  Head,  the  passage  in  the  prophet 
Hosea  appeared  inatniotive  to  me, — "■  I  will  be- 
troth thee  nnto  me  in  righteousness,  and  in 
judgment,  and  in  loving  kindness,  and  in  mer- 
cies. I  will  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  &ith- 
fulness,  and  thou  ahalt  know  the  Lord." 
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This  language  sets  forth  the  close  union  of 
Christ  vrith  faia  ohnroh,  and,  oonseqaently,  with 
eaeh  inHividaal  member  of  it.  The  ground  of 
this  union  is  the  unohanging  loving  kindness 
and  righteousness  of  God,  who  requires  that  his 
judgment  should  pass  on  the  transgressing  na- 
ture, until  the  penitent  receives  pardoning 
mercy  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  bridegroom  of 
souls ;  who  of  God  is  "  made  unto  us  wisdom 
and  righteousness,  and  sanctifioation  and  re- 
demption." 

Since  the  first  of  my  awakening  I  have  had 
to  experience  much  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God,  not  only  on  the  evil,  but  also  on  that 
which  bore  the  semblaDce  of  good,  in  order  that 
it  should  be  tried  as  gold  in  the  fire.  Earnest 
were  my  cries  to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  that  the 
work  of  redemption  might  be  perfected  in  me 
by  the  Spirit  of  my  Redeemer ;  and  that  my 
experience  in  the  things  of  God  might  be  real ; 
it  was  the  substance  that  my  soul  longed  for; 
shadows  con  Id  no  longer  satisfy  me.  I  saw 
with  regret  that  professors  rested  too  much  in 
the  outward  form,  without  seeking  after  vital 
religion ;  and  that  the  soul  once  awakened  had 
need  to  be  doubly  watchful,  not  to  fall  back 
into  a  state  of  ease  and  unwatchfnlness. 

As  the  Holy  Spirit  that  convicted  me  of  sin 
in  the  days  of  my  awakening  continued  to  en- 
lighten and  instruct  me,  I  had  precious  open- 
ings regarding  Christian  doctrine.  The  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  appeared 
to  me  in  a  new  light ;  all  in  beautiful  harmony 
connected  together  as  one  chain  of  Gospel 
Truth.  I  delighted  to  meditate  on  them,  and 
to  wait  before  God  in  silence ;  and  longed  that 
Christians  in  general  might  come  to  experience 
that  blessed  declaration — "  All  thy  children 
•hall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be 
thfe  peace  of  thy  children." 

I  became  uneasy  with  my  former  method  of 
prayer,  whether  from  books  or  from  what  I  had 
learned  by  heart;  and  as  I  had  heard  speak  of 
men  who  could  pray  through  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit,  without  the  help  of  books,  I  earnestly 
desired  to  be  enabled  to  do  the  same,  when  it 
was  inwardly  intimated  to  me :  "  Thou  must 
Hrtt  persovere  in  waiting  before  God.  in  the 
•pirit  of  prayer."  After  this  experience,  my 
words  were  few  in  vocal  prayer,  until  the  gift  of 
supplication  was  enlarged  in  my  heart ;  so  that. 
I  could  pray  for  myself  and  family,  and  for  the 
people  in  various  circumstances,  in  a  way  that 
brought  peace  and  comfort  to  my  own  soul. 

In  the  year  1800  commenced  a  new  period  in 
nay  history.  Freed,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
many  of  the  persecutions  to  which  I  had  long 
been  subjected,  trials  of  another  nature  awaited 
me ;  and  arising,  too,  in  a  quarter  from  whence 
I  might  have  expected  comfort.  The  children 
we  had  now  living  were  five  sons  and  four 
daughters,  who,  while  young,  were  all  hopeful ; 


and  it  delighted  our  hearts  to  observe  in  their 
opening  minds  a  desire  after  heavenly  thitfga 
I  had  seen  the  error  that  many  pious  parents 
commit,  in  being  more  anxious  to  have  their 
children  well  settled  in  outward  oircnmstanceB, 
than  for  their  religions  welfare.  For  my  own  I 
sought  not  earthly  riches. 

Through  the  help  of  Divine  Grace  we  en- 
deavored to  discharge  the  relative  duties  towards 
them  that  devolved  on  us  as  parents  ;  but  wheo 
they  came  to  be  of  an  age  to  judge  for  them* 
selves,  they  oast  off  parental  restraint,  and  gave 
way  to  temptation  ;  their  own  wills  became 
strong,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  took  hold  of 
their  affections ;  they  stumbled  at  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  and  despising  the  lowly  appearance  of 
his  followers,  contracted  habits  detrimental  to 
onr  outward  circumstances,  which,  together 
with  some  o^her  causes,  brought  us  for  awhile 
into  pecuniary  difEculties.  As  I  was  not  con- 
scious of  any  wilful  neglect  on  my  part,  I  felt 
resigned  to  suffer  all  that  my  Heavenly  Father 
might  permit  to  befall  me ;  and  to  His  praise 
be  it  spoken,  in  the  midst  of  judgmout  he  re- 
membered mercy,  and  helped  me  tbt-ough  this 
long  and  paiofally  afflictive  dispensation. 

After  we  had,  in  some  measure,  been  deliv- 
ered from  a  long  and  painful  state  df  perplexity, 
relating  to  our  outward  affairs,  we  believed  it 
right  to  give  ourselves  up  more  entirely  to  the 
leadings  of  Providence,  and  to  labor  for  the 
spread  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom ;  but  our  dear 
children  could  not  appreciate  our  motive ;  they 
thought  our  manner  of  acting  would  militate 
against  their  worldly  interest,  and  subject  them 
to  scorn  and  derision  ;  not  having  submitted  to 
the  transforming  grace  of  God  in  the  heart, 
they  were  not'  prepared  to  suffer  for  His  sake. 
As  we  could  not  forfeit  the  approbation  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  nor  turn  from  the  path  into 
which  He  had  led  us  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
our  children,  we  endeavored  to  commit  them  to 
Him  who  alone  can  change  the  heart — conver- 
sion is  not  the  work  of  man,  otherwise  our  dear 
children  would  not  have  remained  unconverted. 
The  sorrow  of  heart  it  cost  us  on  their  account 
none  can  tell  but  those  who  havepassed  through 
a  like  experience. 

Many  may  think  it  strange  that  believing 
parents  should  have  ungodly  children.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  thought  this  almost  impossi- 
ble; but  experience  has  convinced  me  to  the 
contrary.  So  long  as  parents  content  themselves 
with  an  empty  form  of  religion,  and  a  cold  mor- 
ality, pleasing  to  the  old  nature,  things,  as  to  a 
life  of  godliness,  may  go  on  smoothly  in  their 
family ;  but  when  they  obey  the  call,  and  take 
up  the  cross,  deny  themselves  and  follow  their 
Saviour,  and-  earnestly  press  the  same  neceasity 
upon  the  objects  of  their  care,  then  comes  the 
proof  of  their  love  and  zeal  to  His  cause. 

For  fifteen  years  we  experienced  a  close  trial 
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of  faith  and  patience  on  this  Moount  ia  our  own 
children  ;  and  it  is  the  prayer  of  mj  soul  that 
the  meroy  of  God  may  be  extended  unto  them 
and  their  offspring;  and  that  they  may  ezperi- 
eaoe  forgiveness  of  sioa  through  the  blood  of 
Jeaoa  Chriat,  our  B«deemer,  and  become  pre- 
pared, through  His  grace,  to  inherit  eternal 
Ufe. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1816.  and  near 
the  60th  year  of  my  age,  in  reviowiDg  a  long 
and  eventful  life,  I  had  to  admire  the  bonodlees 
love  aod  nerey  of  the  Lord,  in  that  he  had  not 
eaatme  off  for  my  many  wanderings  from  and 
unfaithfulness  to  him,  but  was  still  waiting  to 
be  gracious.  Gratitude  filbd  my  heart ;  and  I 
desired  to  renew  my  covenant,  and  to  commit 
myself,  my  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  con- 
cerned me,  into  the  hands  of  my  God  and  Sa- 
viour. Grant  me.  Heavenly  Father,  the  neccs 
sary  wisdom  to  walk  aocordiag  to  iby  will.  Pu- 
rify me  from  all  evil,  that  whatsoever  I  do  may 
tend  to  thy  glory.  Enlighten  and  guide  me  by 
the  Spirit  of  thy  Son,  who  has  bought  me 
with  his  own  blood.  Give  me  childlike  obedi- 
ence to  follow  thee  faithfully.  Grant  me  a  new 
heart,  that  thy  poor  instrument  may  be  enabled 
to  speak  of  thy  truth  to  the  edification  of  the 
people,  when  assembled  in  thy  name.  Do  thou, 
Lora,  by  thy  own  power,  break  the  hard  heart 
of  sinners,  that  they  may  ba  converted  unto 
thee. 

Since  the  year  1818  nothing  very  remarkable 
occurred  in  our  outward,  circumstances.  My 
wife  and  I  were  favored  to  live,  in  our  advanced 
age,  in  comparative  happiness ;  despised  and 
laughed  at  by  the  scoffers  of  religion,  but  re- 
spected and  esteemed  hy  those  who  loved  the 
Saviour  aod  his  cause.  We  ezperieoced  the 
goodness  of  God  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  ; 
thanks  be  to  his  groat  name  ! 

My  acquaintance  would  often  try  to  persuade 
me  that  a  Christian  might  enjoy,  uninterrupt- 
edly, the  gratifications  of  this  world,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  hoir  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
an  art  that  I  could  never  learn,  nor  shall  I  ever 
be  able  to  learn  it,  were  it  permitted  me  to  live 
my  course  over  again.  If  we  love  the  world, 
the  world  will  lore  its  own ;  hut  let  iia  remem- 
ber the  love  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God ; 
and  our  blessed  Lord  himself  said — "  If  any 
man  will  oome  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me." 

I  have  now  brought  this  imperfect  sketch  of 
my  history  to  a  close.  It  was  undertaken  in  an 
advaDced  period  of  my  life,  at  the  request  of 
many  of  my  friends;  and  in  thus  presenting  it 
to  my  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  I  desire 
that  the  simple  relation  it  contains,  of  the  deal- 
ings of  the  Lord  with  an  unworthy  servant,  may 
be  applied  by  his  Spirit,  and  blessed  to  the  edi- 
fication of  those  who  may  read  them. 

The  23d  of  Ifovember,  1827,  in  the  72d  year 


of  my  age.    "  I  am  crucified  unto  the  world, 
and  the  world  unto  me." 

Account  of  Jiihann  Ricklt*  lait  days,  written 
hy  one  of  hit  friends. 
For  a  long  -time  I  had  much  intercourse  with 
Johann  Riokli,  and  can  testify  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  self-denying  Christians ;  and  de> 
voted  their  spiritual  energies  and  much  of  their 
worldly  subfltaDce  to  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
oreatures,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  Saviour's 
kingdom  in  the  earth.  Often  have  I  been  in> 
struoted,  when  travelling  with  i.  B.,  to  ob- 
serve the  remarkable  influence  his  affectionate 
manner  had  in  drawing  souls  unto  God.  So 
grqat  was  his  love  and  warm  his  seal- for  the 
holy  oaose  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  his 
abundant  charity  led  him  at  times  to  bestow 
his  love  on  objects  who  proved  unworthy ;  and 
when  occasionally  thus  deceived,  he  remarked, 
"  I  would  rather  that  the  love  should  be  de- 
ceived than  that  I  should  live  witkout  love 
towards  th^em. 

On  our  journeys  together  I  occasionally  re- 
marked, on  seeing  his  bodily  weakness,  and  his 
cheerful  countenance— <*  That  it  was  his  habit 
of  inward  retirement,  in  waiting  before  the 
Lord,  that  enabled  him  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
travelling,  and  the  visits  that  he  paid ;"  and  he 
always  answered  with  yes  and  amen.  On  behalf 
of  the  truth,  I  can  say  that  his  was  a  real  con- 
version,  and  that  his  spirit  co-operated  with 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  enabled  him  to  obtaia 
one  victory  after  another;  and,  through  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  he  attained  to  great  stead- 
fastnesa  in  the  life  of  religion,  which,  through 
grace,  was  evident  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Oa  the  14th  of  September,  1833,  he  under- 
took a  journey  with  his  wife  to  Shur,  wheie  he 
was  to  have  spent  some  time,  on  a  visit  to  their 
friends.  But  he  had  not  been  there  many  days 
when  he  received  an  impression  that  he  must 
return  home,  which  he  did,  leaving  his  wife  to 
prolong  her  visit ;  but  she  had  soon  to  be  sent 
for  to  her  husband,  who  believed  his  time 
would  not  be  long  in  this  world.  On  the  29th 
he  had  held  a  meeting,  which  had  been  a  time 
pcmiliarly  blessed.  This  was  his  last  journey, 
and  it  was  one  of  much  benefit  to  those  souls 
who  were  permitted  to  enjoy  his  company ;  bat 
on  account  of  his  bodily  weakness  he  was  only 
able  to  visit  a  few  of  his  friends. 

When  he  was  asked  if  he  had  any  fear  of 
death,  he  replied,  with  joy,  "  No ;  I  feel, 
thank  God,  that  perfect  love  has  cast  out  fear; 
but  when  the  time  of  trial  cornea,  I  know  not 
how  it  may  be,  all  that  I  have  is  not  my  own ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Lord  my  God,  and  is  all  of 
grace." 

October  8d  he  busied  himself  a  little  with 
some  out- door  work,  but  soon  returned  into  the 
house,  saying  to  his  daughter  he  could  work  no 
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longer/  He  received  a  itroke,  and  fell  on  the 
floor.  His  danghter  asking  him  if  ehe  ebould 
fetch  the  doctor,  he  replied — "  No ;  I  have  a 
Physician  who  will  do  all  things  well.  Now  I 
shall  go  home."  He  comforted  his  sorrowing 
wife  b;  telling  her  she  would  soon  follow  him. 
Daring  his  last  illness  she  held  him  almost  con- 
fitantly  by  the  hand,  whereby  it  was  remarked 
how  this  couple  of  seventy  years  loved  one 
another  in  the  Lord. 

He  was  called  to  his  eternal  rest  October  4tb, 
abont  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  interred 
on  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  1883,  at  Gon- 
tenschrr>yl. 

May  my  life  be  like  his  life,  and  my  end  like 
his  end !  A.  R. 

FrTe N D S'  I N T E LLI G EN C E R. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  8,  1867. 


We  must  again  remind  onr  correspondents 
ef  the  necessity  of  curtailing  obituary  notices. 


New  York  Yearlt  Meeting. — We  have 
received  from  a  friend  io  attendance  the  follow- 
ing notice : 

"  On  Seventh-day,  the  25th  of  Fifth  month, 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  convened 
at  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Rutherford  Plaoe 
and  Fifteenth  St.  There  were  about  the  usual 
number  in  attendance  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  Ministers  present  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  having  minutes,  were 
John  Hunt,  Mary  A.  Smith,  Aon  A.  Town- 
eend,  Samuel  J.  Levick  and  Wm.  Dorsey,  from 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  John  Sear- 
ing, from  Genesee;  also  Wm.  Cornell  and  wife. 
Elders  from  the  latter  meeting,  and  John  Haines 
and  wife,  members  from  New  Jersey,  and  com- 
panions of  Mary  A.  Smith,  with  minutes  fum- 
ished  by  their  respective  Monthly  Meetings. 
The  meetings  of  this  body  were  deeply  inte- 
resting, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  col- 
lect and  plaoe  in  a  suitable  form,  for  transmis- 
sion to  its  subordinate  meetings,  the  exercises 
which  had  prevailed  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions.  Public  meetings  were  held 
as  usual  at  Fifteenth  and  Twenty-Seventh  Sts., 
and  also  in  the  Meeting- house  at  Brooklyn,  on 
First-day, — all  of  which  were  largely  attended 
by  Friends  and  others. 

Second  day  morning.  Friends  assembled  at 
10  o'clock,  and,  from  the  goodly  number  pre- 
aent,  we  might  oonclaje  that  there  were  not  a 


few  w^o  are  still  eoncerned  for  the  law  and  the 
testimony.  Epistles  were  received  from  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  with  which  Mb 
meeting  corresponds,  and  were  recorded  as  ac- 
ceptable, and  committees  were  appointed  to  essay 
replies  to  them.  Men  Friends  were  engaged  ia 
a  spirited  discussion,  which  was  maintained  in 
good  feeling,  on  the  propriety  of  discofitina- 
ing  the  custom  of  the  subordinate  meetings 
reporting  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  the  names  of 
such  members  as  accept  or  hold  offices  of  trust 
or  profit  under  Government.  The  sense  of  the 
meeting  on  the  question  seemed  to  be  decidedly 
adverse  to  any  change  of  the  present  custom. 

The  meelings  on  Third- day  were  engaged  ia 
considering  the  state  of  society  as  presented  by 
the  answering  of  the  queries,  and  many  testi- 
monies were  borne  to  the  excellency  of  the 
Fundamental  Principle  of  the  Society  and  its 
efficiency  to  preserve  all  who  are  subjects  of  its 
holy  influence  in  the  path  of  rectitude  and 
purity.  The  subject  of  education  was  ihtro- 
duced  by  a  report  from  Nine  Partners  Quarterly 
Meeting,  in  which  a  proposition  was  made  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  take  undtr  its  care  a 
school  which  had  been  recently  established  and 
that  was  now  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  '  A  joint  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  the  whole  snbjeet  of  eda- 
oation  into  consideration  and  report  thereon 
next  year.  The  interest  of  a  small  fund  in  the 
possession  of  Women's  Yearly  Meetiug  was 
appropriated,  as  it  has  been  for  several  years 
previously,  to  the  purchase  of  Friends'  books  for 
distribution  in  families  and  libraries  where 
they  may  bo  needed. 

Fourth  day  morning,  public  meetings  for 
worship  were  held.  The  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  testimonies 
which  Friends  have  been  called  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  bear.  Much  encouragement  was 
,eiven  to  the  young  to  suffer  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  Truth  to  operate  upon  their  minds, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  preserved  from  the 
evils  whioh  are  ia  the  world,  and  be  prepared  to 
take  the  places  of  those  who  are  now  active  io 
the  support  of  these  noble  testimonies. 

On  Fifth-day  morning,Women's  meeting  was 
visited  by  Samuel  J.  Levick.  The  importance 
of  woman  being  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  in- 
fluenoe  whioh  she  should  exert,  and  (he  danger 
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of  lipsing  into  a  state  of  ease  and  idleness,  were 
feelingly  brought  into  yiow.  Young  Friends, 
whose  oircumstances  exempted  tbem  from  the 
DeceMity  of  mooh  manual  labor,  were  advised 
to  seek  out  and  assist  by  their  own  personal  ex- 
ertions those  who  with  limited  means  and  fami- 
lies of  children*  wtre  overtaxed  with  care. 
They  would  thus  realize  that,  in  helping  others, 
they  themselves  wonid  be  blessed ;  and  they 
were  assared  by  so  doing  they  would  re«p  a  far 
richer  reward  thaft  by  whiling  away  their  pre- 
cious time  in  unprofitable  reading. 

A  propoeitioD,  originating  in  Men's  Meeting, 
an3  introduced  by  them  to  Women  Briends,  to 
•ppoint  a  committee  to  visit  the  Meetings  be- 
longing to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  Yorki 
was  fully  united  with,  and  snch  a  committee  was 
appointed. 

Wta.  Dorsey  made  a  visit  to  Women's  Meet- 
ing in  the  afternoon ;  bis  service  tended  to 
•trengthen  the  weak,  encourage  the  young,  and 
tfomfort  the  aged. 

Extracts  and  Epistles  were  directed  to  be 
printed  and  distributed.  The  Meeting  closed 
on  5th  day  ailemoon  under  a  solemn  covering." 


Died,  on  the  15tb  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  Htao- 
PBILA,  wife  of  Elisba  Fawcrtt,  in  the  64th  year  of  her 
aire;  a  valaitble  and  nseful  membrr  and  eldvr  of 
PUiDfield  Munilil;  Mertiii)!,  Brlraoot  Co.,  Ohio.  Her 
di^iljr  walk  wns  that  of  a  prHCtical  Cbrislian,  whom 
to  kcow  was  to  lore. 

,  in  Elerentb  month  Ins^  1866,  at  his  son-!n- 

law's,  George  Brown,  Wavnesville,  Warre^Co.,  Obid, 
GioBOM 'Davis,  id  hii  87i'h  Tear;  a  member  of  PUin- 
fitrld  Monthly  Meeting,  Belmout  Co ,  Ohio.  It  may 
trill/  be  said  of  him  that  be  was  an  bonedt  man  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

,  at  Hockwood,  near  Wilminpton,  Dei.,  on  the 

9tb  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  JoaapB  Shiplit,  in  bit  72d 
y^ax. 

,  CD   the  20tb  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  near 

PoghtoWD,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Ass  P.  IIall,  aged  83 
years. 

,  in  Green  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  Twelfth 

month,  l666,  Amhie.  LiOA,  daughter  of  Levi  Vf.  and 
BUeo  Old  bam,  aged  5  jeara  and  8  months  ;  a  mvm- 
ber  of  Green  Plain  Munlbly  Meeting.  Xbe  death  of 
this  dear  child  was  caused  t>y  a  burn,  and  her  ex- 
treme aa&ering  was  borne  with  patience  and  resig- 
aatioa. 

,  In  Oreen  City,  Ohio,  on  the  6tb  of  Fifth 

month,  18C7,  after  a  long  and  painful  itloets  of  over 
five  years,  which  be  bore  with  much  resignation  and 
cbeerfolaeKa,  Levi  W.  Oldhah,  io  bis  38th  ;ear;  a 
member  of  Oreen  Plain  Monthly  Meeting.  Before 
his  close  be  expressed  bis  entire  willingness  to  me«i 
the  fioal  change,  saying  he  was  only  waiting,  the 
time  of  release. 

,  at  Ivicbmood,  Ind.,  on  the  27lb  of  Fourth 
month,  18S7,  by  rongestiun  of  the  brain,  Joseph  P. 
Laws,  aoD  of  John  U.  and  Joanna  P.  Laws,  aged  35 


yearo.  And  on  the  e4th  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  of 
apoplexy,  John  M.  Laws,  io  his  6Stb  year. 

,  00  the  27lh  of  Fifth  moath,  1867,  8aiic» 

Atkinson,  M.D.,  in  bis  69th  year;  a  meiuber  of  Green 
St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  Josipbih«, 

youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Q.  Chapman, 
aged  12  months. 

The  Committee  of  Managiment  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation of  Friends  will  meet  on  Fourth-duy  even- 
ing, Sixth  month  12lh,  aL8  o'clock. 

Jacob  U.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


Fourth  Annual  lie  Cuion  of  Frimds'  Soa'al 

Lyceum    on    tlie    Ground*   of  Swurtlimore 
College 

Frieods'  Social  Lyreom  of  Philadelphia  propose 
bol.iing  their  "Re-Union"  on  Sevenih-day,  Sixth 
month  18th,  1867.  If  the  weather  should  prove  un- 
favorable, it  will  lake  place  on  Stventb-day  follow- 
ing. Sixth  mouth  22d. 

The  cars  leave  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
West  Pbiladelphla.  at  7.15.  9  {upeeial  train,)  11  A.M., 
and  2.30  °P  M.  Hours  for  returning  to  be  announced 
on  the  grounds. 

Those  residing  along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
Central  and  West  Chestt-r  Railroads  will  arrive  and 
drpart  by  tbe  regular  trains, — all  of  which  stop  at 
Wcftdrtle  StntioD  on  that  day. 

P'riends  not  desirous  of  conneclirg  with  other 
roads  on  returning  from  the  grounds  are  invited  to 
remain  until  the  8  P.M.  train,  and  enjoy  a  moonlight 
ride'  to  the  city,  as  arrangements  wit^  tbe  railroad 
have  been  made  for  that  putpcse. 

Excursion  Tickfts,  Adult.',  60  cie..  Children,  35  eta., 
m^y  be  had  at  Parribb's  Pharma(?y,  800  Arch  St.,  or 
o(  the  Committee,  on  tbe  day  of  tbe  eituisiou,  at  the 
Depot  and  on  tbe  several  trains.  Corresponding 
rales  from  other  point*. 

In  the  t-vrut  of  rain,  ample  cbeller  will  be  afforded 
by  the  ColUgc  buildings. 

CiiARLKS  A.  Dixos,         M.tnv  S.  Hillbobn, 
Joseph  M.  Tri'ham  Jr.,  Anna  M.  Hunt, 
Chaklbs  M.  Taylor,       Lizzie  R.  Cooper, 

Commute*  on  Arrangcmtuii. 

N(  TE. — To  prevent  tbe  overcrowding  (and  conse- 
quent risk)  attendant  on  tbe  9  o'clock  (special)  train, 
it  is  hoped  that  aa  many  of  our  friends  as  possible 
will  ajrail  themselves  of  the  7.15  train. 

EXTKACTS  FROM   THE  MlNUTKS  OF  THE  LATE 

Ybarlt  Meeting  or   Women  Friends, 
HELD  IN  Philadelphia. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends, 
held  io  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments,  from 
the  13th  of  5th  month  to  the  17th  of  the  same, 
inclusive,  18t)7. 

•Reports  were  received  from  all  our  constitu- 
ent Quarterly  Meetings,  also  from  the  Half- 
jear's  Meeting  of  Fishing  Creek  j  and  the  Re- 
presentatives, upon  being  called,  were  present, 
except  ten.  For  tbe  absence  of  six,  sufficient 
reasons  were  assigned. 

Minutes  for  Friends  in  attendance  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read  :  for  Rachel  C.  Til- 
ton,  a  minister  from  Purchase  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  for  Avice  Porter,  an  elder  from  Green- 
field and  ^eversink  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at 
Nevenink. 
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A  proposition  was  received  from  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting  relative  to  aome  change  in 
the  ]  iscipline  respecting  Women's  Meetings, 
and,  after  deliberation,  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  ooasider  the  Bubjeot  was  united 
with. 

Epistles  from  our  sisters  of  New  York,  Bal- 
timore, and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  were  read. 
Their  contents  were  like  refreshing  streams 
from  the  Fountain  of  divine  Love,  and  renewed 
our  conviction  that  they  who  love  the  Lord  love 
one  another. 

To  assist  the  Clerks  in  collecting  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Meeting,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed. 

The  Representatives  were  desired  to  confer 
together  at  the  rise  of  the  Meeting,  in  order  to 
propose  to  the  af({ernoon  sitting  the  names  of 
suitable  Friends  to  serve  as  Clerk  and  Assist- 
ant Clerk  the  present  year. 

Afternoon. — Catharine  P.  Foulke,  on  behalf 
of  the  Bepresentatives,  reported  they  were 
united  in  proposing  for  the  o-msideration  of  the 
Meeting,  the  names  of  Elizabeth  K.  Eastbnrn 
for  Clerk,  and  Edith  W.  Atlee  for  Assistant 
Clerk ;  who,  l>eing  sep  rately  considered,  were 
united  with,  and  they  appointed  to  those  ser- 
vices. Mary  S.  Lippinoott  and  Mary  H.  Child, 
having  long,  served  the  meeting  acceptably, 
were  released. 

Minutes  for  Fgends  iA  attendance  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read : 

For  David  H.  and  Naomi  Barnes,  Ministers 
from  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting ;  Alexander 
J.  Coffin,  a  Minister  from  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing held  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  endorsed 
by  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting;  Mollis 
S.  Tilton,  an  Elder  and  companion  for  his  wife 
Bachel  C.  Tilton,  from  Purchase  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, 8tat«  of  New^  York. 

An  Epistle  from  Oenesee  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Women  Friends,  held  at  Pickering,  Ca- 
nada West,  was  read,  to  our  comfort  and  edifi- 
cation. 

To  essay  replies  to  our  sisters  with  whom  we 
correspond,  a  committee  was  appointed. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  Treasurer's  account,  and  bring  for- 
ward the  name  of  a  Friend  to  serve  as  Treasurer, 
— Martha  Dodgson  having  requested  to^  be  re- 
leased. . 

We  are  informed  by  a  deputation  from  Men's 
Meeting  that  they  had  considered  the  proposi- 
tion introduced  by  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing last  year,  and  referred  to  this  Meeting,  and 
tLat  way  did  not  open  in  their  Meeting  to  make 
(he  proposed  change  ;  they  have  therefore  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  their  Minutes.  This 
Meeting,  after  a  free  expression  of  sentiment, 
acquiesced  in  their  judgment. 

Information  having  been  received  from  Men's 
Meeting  that  they  bad  appointed  a  oommittee 


to'consider  the  proposition  introduced  from  Con- 
cord Quarterly  Meeting,  a  oommittee  was  ap- 
pointed to  unite  with  them,  and  report  to  a  fu- 
ture sitting. 

Third-day — Morning. — The  first,  second  and 
third  Queries,  with  their  Answers,  were  read  and 
deliberately  considered.  Much  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  greater  faithfulness  should  be 
manifest. 

In  considering  the  first  Query,  through  much 
affectionate  counsel  and  earnest  exhortation  we 
were  reminded  of  the  importance  of  attending 
all  our  religious  meetings,  and  especially  those 
in  which  only  the  few  are  usually  gathered. 

We  were  encouraged,  by  reading  the  Answers 
to  the  second  and  third  Queries,  in  the  evi- 
dence of  an  increasing  concern  to  observe  the  re- 
quisitions contained  therein. 

Afternoon. — The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  sev- 
enth Queries  and  Answers  were  read  and 
weightily  considered.  Much  exercise  prevailed 
on  account  of  the  education  of  our  children  from 
under  the  care  of  Friends. 

Fourth-day — Morning. — The  eighth  Query, 
and  its  Answers,  were  read,  and  much  concern 
expressed  in  regard  to  dealing  with  offender*. 
We  were  reminded  that,  in  tuany  instances,  if 
a  judicious  care  had  been  timely  exercised,  trans- 
gressions of  our  Discipline  might  have-been  pre- 
vented. 

The  second  Annua]  Query  and  its  Answera 
were  also  read,  and  left  for  further  delibera- 
tion. 

Afternoon. — We  had  an  acceptable  visit  from 
our  friends  David  H.  Barnes  and  John  D. 
Wright,  whose  labors  of  love  were  gratefully  re- 
ceived. 

In  again  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
tho  secc^  Annual  Query,  the  condition  of 
schools  throughout  this  Yearly  Meeting  was  re- 
ported, and  in  some  neighborhoods,  the  number 
of  children  in  attendance. 

The  schools  under  the  eare  of  Green  St. 
Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  and  also  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  are  free  to  the  childr«n 
who  are  members  of  those  Meetings. 

The  committee  named  to  examine  and  settle 
the  Treasurer's  account  reported  that  they  foaod 
it  correct,  and  proposed  the  name  of  IiSther 
Bancroft  to  serve  as  Treasurer.  The  MeetiDg 
uniting,  she  was  appointed  to  the  service. 

Wifth-day — Afternoon. — The  joint  oommit- 
tee of  men  and  women  Friends  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  introduced  from  Conoord 
Quarterly  Meeting,  relative  to  a  revision  of  the 
Discipline  respecting  Women's  Meetings,  re- 
ported that  "  they  all  met,  and,  on  considering 
the  subject,  way  did  not  open  to  adopt  the  pro- 
position, fearing  that  its  tendency  would  be 
rather  to  separate  than  to  unite  Men's  and  Wo- 
men's Meetings."  After  deliberation,  UDity 
was  expressed  with  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
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and  infoTAation  waa  reoeifed  of  the  same  jadg- 
meat  of  Men'a  Meeting. 

Oar  frienda  Oaorge  Traman  and  James  Mott 
paid  us  an  aooeptable  visit. 

Epistles  were  prodooed  by  the  eommittee  ap- 
pointed for  tbe  aerrioe,  tiro  of  which  were  read 
and  anited  with. 

Sixthrdag. — Epistles  to  oar  sitters  of  Ohio,  Id< 
diana  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  were  read, 
and,  with  some  slight  alterations,  united  with. 
^  Selected  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

Bepreaentative  Committee  or  Meeting  for  Suf- 
fenogs  were  read,  giving  interesting  informa- 
ttoB  of  its  labors  with  the  legislative  depart- 
■lent  of  OoTema.ent  relating  to  military  requi- 
Mtion  from  oar  members,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians;  which  introduced  the.  Meeting 
into  deep  feeling,  especially  on  aocoant  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  tribes  now  suffering 
from  an  exterminatory  was.  And  it  was  be- 
lieved that  if  this  Society  had  continued  the  in- 
terest formerly  manifested,  some  of  the  causes 
for  the  hostilities  of  these  people  might  have 
been  prevented. 

The  following  Minute,  embracing  some  of  the 
•xercises  of  this  Meeting;  was  read  and  united 
with. 

'We  have  been  favored,  during  the  sittings  of 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  to  realize  the  cementing 
influence  of  Divine  Love,  and  we  can,  with  hu- 
mility, acknowledge  that,  under  this  influence, 
'#  the  various  subjects  presented  to  us  for  consid- 
eration have  been  reviewed  with  harmony  and 
condescension. 

The  reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
give  eoeoaraging  evidence  that  our  members 
appear  increasingl|r  concerned  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  important  requisitions  contained 
in  the  Queries,  though  deficiencies  ar«  still  ap- 
parent. Much  impressive  counsel  has  been 
given  for  continaed  labor  to  remove  all  obntrao- 
tions  to  the  growth  and  fruitfulnesa  of  the  seed 
of  Truth  in  the  vinryard  of  the  hearL 

We  were  reminded  that  these  Queries,  in 
tbeir  daily  practical  fulfilment  by  the  members 
of  our  Society,  might  be  compared  to  "  the  tree 
of  life,  which  bore  twelve  manner  of  fruit,  and 
jielded  its  fruit  every  month,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

We  were  exhorted  not  to  neglect  the  attend- 
— «  anoe  of  oar  Religious  Meetings — especially 
those  in  which  th«/eto  cnly  maybe  expected  to 
gather.  Such  meetings  were  compared  to  the 
"  small  rills  which  feed  the  larger  streams,"  and 
if  these  fail,  the  larger  ones  must  decrease. 

The  reoommendation  was  also  given  that 
tbe  small  meetings  should  be  remembered  and 
more  freqaently  visited  in  Gospel  love;  as  the 
eompany  of  a  Friend  thus  drawn,  would  be  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging  to  those  who  feel  oftimes 
looely  and  desolate,  even  should  not  a  word  be 
spoken  in  oatward  ministry. 


A  concern  prevailed  that,  in  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  discipline  in  relation  to  offenders* 
Friends  should  move  under  the  influence  and 
power  of  restoring  love,  by  which,  impartial 
care,  irrespective  of  personal  considerations, 
would  be^zercised,  and  also  private  labor  ex* 
tended,  before  the  case  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  Meeting. 

It  was  believed  that  if  Christian  Love  were 
the  ruling  feeling  with  those  who  are  seldom 
absent  from  their  meetings,  they  would  seek 
out  and  visit  those  who  are  apparently  luke- 
warm  and  indifferent  in  resp«ct  to  this  duty; 
and,  by  thus  entering  into  feeling,  and  mani- 
festing  sympathy  with  them,  obstructions  might 
often  be  removed,  and  the  bond  of  unity  among 
our  members  be  strengthened.  The  injanction 
was  revived,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 

The  importance  of  the  testimony  in  relatioa 
to  a  free  Grospel  Ministry  was  impressively  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  and  we  were  tenderly  coun- 
selled not  to  give  aid  nor  influenee  towards  up- 
holding tbe  system  of  a  salaried  ministry,  wbich, 
we  believe,  is  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  and 
exanl^le  of  Christ. 

The  Eubjeot  of  the  Education  of  the  Yoath  of 
oar  Society  was  interestingly  introduced  by 
reading  the  second  Annual  Qaory  with  the  re- 
ports from  each  Quarterly  Meeting,  showing 
that  ws  have  forty-three  schools,  under  the  care 
of  committees  appointe'd  either  in  the  Prepara- 
tive or  Monthly  Meetings,  mostly  taught  by 
members.  The  teachers  and  pupils  generally  at- 
tend Mid  week  Meetings. 

Friends  were  recommended,  to  establish 
schools,  as  advised  in  the  query,  and  if  Monthly 
Meetings  cannot  support  such  schools,  it  was 
considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  to  aid  their  constituent  branches  ia 
such  efforts,  and  that  in  no  case  should  Friends 
be  dependent  upon  i\xo  pvhlic  fund  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

The  importance  of  training  the  flexible  mindi 
of  children  in  the  right  direction  was  imprea- 
sively  brought  into  view,  and  we  were  reminded 
that,  if  we  did  not  cultivate  and  provide  for  the 
literary  taste  of  the  young,  they  would  seek 
mental  food  for  themselves  in  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day,  much  of  which  is  not 
only  unsuited  for  the  elevation  of  the  mind,  but 
is.  also  adverse  to  the  testimonies  which  the 
members  of  our  Society  should  be  concerned  to 
uphold  and  promulgate. 

Much  tender  counsel  was  given  to  mothers  in 
relation  to  their  solemn  responsibilities. 

They  were  encouraged  to  impress  upon  the 
tender  minds  of  the  children  the  importance  of 
a  continual  dependence  upon  onr  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, by  frequently  gathering  them,  and  waiting 
in  silence  to  receive  the  blessing  of  His  love, 
which  will  cement  the  hearts  of  all,  and  give 
ability  to  realise  the  continaed  evidence  of  Hi« 
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paperiolendiDg  eare.  Abo,  not  to  neglect  the 
frequent  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
writings  (if  our  early  Friends,  relating  to  their 
Bufferiugs  and  earnest  labor,  the  beaefita  of 
which  we  are  now  experienciog.  '  It  was  be- 
lieved that  if  parents  were  thus  oonc^roed,  our 
jouth  would  not  be  so  often  absent  from  their 
religious  meetings. 

The  daily  evidence  of  delinquency  in  relation 
to  the  observance  of  the  plain  languiige,  by  our 
members,  and  also  the  tendency  to  fallow  the 
Varying  customs  of  the  world  in.  dress  and 
amusements,  occas:oned  deep  concern,  and  we 
Were  solemnly  warned  against  the  enervating, 
enslaving  influence  of  Fuahion,  which  sometimes 
becomes  an  idol,  and  receives  the  homage  due 
alone  to  the  Creator. 

In  the  government  of  children,  we  were  af- 
fectionately advised  curefully  to  refrain  from 
harsh  measures,  or  evidence,  by  word  or  action, 
that  love  was  not  the  prompter  of  onr  actions. 

Also,  that  we.  sbdnld  set  a  watch  npoa  our 
lips,  lest,  by  some  unguarded  words,  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  character  of  an  individual 
Blight  be  formed  in  the  Easceptible^  inqifiring 
mind  of  the  child. 

We  were  exhorted  not  to  oflFer  the  temptation 
of  intoxicating  beverages  in  social  circle:*,  re- 
membering our  influence  and  acoouritabilty  to- 
wards onr  brothers  and  associates  in  relation  to 
this  great  evil  that  is  annually  bringing  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  to  an  untimely 
grave.  . 

Our  duties  in  relation  to  those  empl)yed  as 
assistants  in  our  families  were  alluded  to,  and 
we  were  eocounged  to  manifest  a  kind  regard 
for  them,  and  endeavor  to  lighten  their  labors, 
remembering  the  obligations  are  mutual.  We 
were  als»  advised  to  inculcate  in  our  little  chil- 
dren a  consideration  for  this  class  ;  they  should 
not  forget,  wliile  receiving  attentions  and  ser- 
vices, something  was  also  du*;  from  them.  By 
this  care  it  was  believed  children  would  be  in- 
trodaced  into  a  profitable  participation  iu  do- 
mestic employments. 

The  solemn  importance  of  the  matrimonial 
covenant  was  impressively  presented,  and  ear- 
nest exhortation  was  given  that  Divine  direo- 
(ion  and  approval  might  be  fervently  sought  be- 
fore entering  upon  tliis  sacred  obligation. 

In  review  of  our  responsibilities,  on  aeconnt 
of  abundant  favors  and  blessings,  we  were  im- 
pressively called  upon  to  manifest  onr  grati- 
tu<le  by  fruits  in  our  daily  life ;  and  mothers 
were  solemnly  reminded  that  although  deep 
sadness  eovered  the  heart  if  a  beloved  child 
was  taken  from  the  family  circle  by  death,  much 
greater  wa;  the  cause  for  sorrow  in  beboldiag 
evideooes  that  the  life  of  the  good  seed  was 
becoming  weakened,  and  its  growth  obstructed, 
by  the  oaptivating,  hindering  things  of  the 
world. 


A  deep  interest  was  evinced  in  the 'condition 
of  the  Freedmen  in  our  eonntry,  and  a  desire 
to  aid  and  elevate  them  for  usefulness.  It  was 
believed  that  a  blessing  will  rest  upon  those 
who  have  saerifleed  the  comforts  of  their  homes 
to  go  into  the  South  land  to  instruel  these 
people. 

<One  eneonraging  feature,  oonspioooosly 
manifested  during  the  several  sittint;8  of  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  was  the  general  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  efficacy  of  the  Divine  gift,  or  life  of  j^ 
Qod  in  the  soul,  as  snffioient  to  redeem  mtn 
from  evil,  and  keep  him  in  a  state  of  acceptance. 

We  were  reminded  that  on  the  barren  mona- 
tains  of  an  empty  profession  there  is  nothing  to 
feed  or  sustain  onr  spiritual  wants,  and  were 
affectionately  invited  to  come  down  into  the 
valley  of  humiliation,  where  the  verdure  is  green, 
and  where  the  Great  Shepherd  .oauseth  his 
sheep  and  tender  lambs  tt  rest  at  nooo-diy, 
and  be  refreshed  by  the  pure  water  of  life. 

Many  hearts  among  the  mothers  went  forth 
to  welcome  the  large  attendance  of  our  young 
Friends,  and  the  belief  was  felt  and  expressed 
that  there  was  among  them  an  iocressed  inter- 
est in  the  blessed  testimonies  of  Truth,  as  con- 
nected with  our  profession. 

The  Gospel  labors  of  Friends  with  us  froin 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  as  refreshiug 
streams  by  the  wayr 

In  reftiembrance  of  all  favors  received,  we  d<s-  . 
sire  to  unite  in  grateful  aspiratioas,  and  humbly 
ask  our  [Icaveniy  father  fur  his  continued  pre- 
servation. 

Exeter  Monthly  Meeting  informs,  it  is  con- 
cluded to  hold  that  Meeting  at  2,  P.  M.,  until 
thd  firitt  of  Eleventh  month« 

Fishing  Creek.  The  time  for  holding  Roar- 
ing Creek  Monthly  Meeting  at  Berwick,  in  the 
Eleventh  month,  has  been  changed  from  the 
usual  time  to  the  Seventh-day  following,  at  2 
o'clock,  P.  M.  The  time  for  holding  the  Half- 
year's  Meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  has 
been  changed  from  5  to  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  quotas  are  to  be  forwarded  as  usanl. 

Having  been  favored  to  transact  the  business 
of  this  Meeting  with  harmony  and  condescen- 
sion, we  conclude,  to  meet  at  the  same  time  next 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes,  by 

Elizabeth  K.  Eastbukn,  Clerk. 


HOW  TO   LIVE. 

A  wealthy  gentleman  of  Boston,  several  years 
ago,  gave  the  editor  of  the  Worcester  Paltadtun 
a  short  narration  of  his  own  experience.  He 
had  an  income  of  S  10,000  a  year,  (a  large  sum 
then,  but  not  considered  so  now,)  a  house  in 
town,  and  a  country-seat  a  few  miles  out.  He 
had  several  children,  a  coach,  fine  horses  and 
a  driver ;  and  took  pleasure  in  riding  every  day 
with  his  children. 
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On*  day,  when  riding,  the  tbonght  straok  him 
that  each  one  of  his  children  would  expect  to 
have  a  fine  bonse,  and  eoaob,  and  .horses  and 
drirer,  as  their  father  bad  before  them,  and  to 
live  as  be  lived ;  and  if  they  did  not,  they 
would  be  unhappy.  He  did  not  think  that  all 
of  theiE  could  have  thinga  as  he  had  them,  or 
lire  as  he  was  living ;  and  he  rode  home,  sent 
his  coaoh  and  horses  to  market  and  sold  them  ; 
bovgfat  a  cheap  carry-all,  and  beoame  his  own 
driver. 

With  emphasis  he  declared  that  no  amount 
of  wealth  ooald  induce  him  to  return  to  his  for- 
mer mode  of  living,  for  if  any  of  his  cbidren 
thonld  chance  to  be  poor,  as  in  all  probability 
■ome  of  them  would  be,  they  should  not  suffer 
in  their  feelings  by  the  reflection  that  their 
fiither  rode  in  bit  coaoh  while  they  had  to  rough 
it  on  foot.  The  example  he  gave  them  afford- 
ed him  a  satisCaction  greater  than  his  wealth 
had  to  bestow. — Friend*'  Review. 

TBUST   IN   ODD. 
I  long  for  boatehold  voices  ;<nie. 

For  TSDished  sniilet  I  long ; 
Bot  God  batb  led  mj  dear  one*  on,       > 

And  He  can  do  no  wroog. 

I  know  not  what  the  fatare  bath 

Of  marvel  or  snrprise, 
As*ared  alone  that  life  and  death 

Hit  mercy  nnderliis. 

And  if,ni7  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 

To  bear  an  untried  pain, 
The  broiled  reed  he  will  not  break, 

Bat  ttrengthen  and  sastitln. 

And  10  betide  tbe  lilent  sea 

I  wait  tbe  muffled  oar ; 
No  barm  from  Him  can  come  to  ma       ' 

On  ocean  or  on  sbore. 

I  know  not  where  Hit  islands  lift 

Their  fronted  palma  in  air; 
I  onljr  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  Hi*  love  and  care. 

And  ob,  dear  Lord,  by  whom  are  seen 
Tbe  creatarea  as  tb«y  be,    - 

Forgive  me  if  too  cloae  I  lean 
Uy  bnman  heart  on  theel 


Bdactad. 
K>B  TBX  OHILDEVf. 
Come  stand  by  my  knee,  little  children, 

Too  weary  for  langbter  or  song; 
Tbe  spoils  of  the  daylight  are  over, 

And  evening  is  crrepicg  along ; 
Tbe  SD0w-6etda  are  white  in  tbe  moonlight. 

The  winda  of  the  winter  are  ebill, 
Bot  nnder  tbe  tbeltering  roof-tree 

Tbe  Are  sbiaeth  ruddy  and  stilL 

Ton  (it  by  tbe  Are,  little  cbfldrea, 

Your  cheeks  are  rnddy  and  warm; 
Bat  oat  in  tbe  cold  of  tbe  winter 

Is  many  a  ibiveriog  form. 
There  ere  mothers  that  wander  for  sbelier, 

And  babes  that  are  pining  for  bread  ; 
0!  thank  tbe  dear  Lord,  little  children, 

From  whose  teader  band  yon  ate  fed. 


Com*  look  ia  my  eyes,  little  children, 

And  tell  me,  through  all  the  long  day, 
Hnre  yau  tbooKht  of  the  Father  above  us, 

Who  guarded  from  evil  our  way? 
Be  heareth  the  cry  of  the  sparrow, 

And  careth  for  great  and  for  small ; 
In  lifeaod  in  death,  little  children. 

Hi*  love  is  (be  traest  of  all. 
Now  go  to  your  rest,  little  children, 

And  over  your  innocent  sleep, 
Unseen  by  your  vision,  the  ang;ela 

Their  watch  thruugli  the  darkuess  tball-keep. 
Then  pray  that  tbe  Shepherd  who  gnideth 

The  lambs  that  be  loveth  so  well, 
llay  Ipad  yon,  in  life's  rosy  morning. 

Beside  the  still  waters  to  dwell. 


Tor  rriandt'  IiltelligaDear. 
REVIEW   OF   TUE  WEATHER,  *0. 


rirTB    HOSTB. 


Rain  dnring  some  portion  of 

tbe  24  hours, -.... 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,. 
Sbow,  (very  few  flakes.).. 
Cloudy,  without  storms,-., 
Clear,as  ordinarily  accepted 


TaMPBEAToaa,  mm,  diatbs 
*e. 


Uean  temperature  of  5tb 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital 

Highest  do.  during  month 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

Sain  daring  the  month, 

Deaths  daring  the  month, 
being  for  4  carreot  weeks 
for  each  year 


1866. 


6  days. 
3    " 
i( 

10    « 

n  " 


31 


1866. 


61.37    deg 
8J.00     " 
42.00     " 
4.68  in. 


1053 


- 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatnra  of  5th 
month  for  tbe  past  ttvattg-eight  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1802—1826 

Lowest    do.        do.      do.  1848 


1867. 


9  days. 


1 

8 

10 


31 


1867. 


59.44  deg. 
86.00    « 
38.60     «     . 
7.33  in. 


1213 


62.64  dag. 

71.00     " 
51.76     " 


SeaiMO  nMPKRATUBSI. 

Keen  temperature  of  tbe  three  Spring 

mos.  of  1866 

Uean        do  do         do         do 

months  of  1867 

Average  of  the  Spring  temperature  for 

the  past  tevmty-eight  je^n 

Higbeat  Spring  mean  oeenrring  daring 

that  entire  period,  1826, 

Lowest         do.        do.  do. 

1799,  1846 , 


ooMPAaiaoa  or  biih. 


First  month 

Second  month.... 

Third  moptb 

Fourth  month....< 
Fifth  month 


1866. 
3.14  inch 
6.61    " 
2.16    << 
2.93     <■ 
4.68     " 


61.37  deg. 
50.46    " 
60.90     •* 
56.00     " 

46.00     " 

1887. 
1.70  inch. 
2.89     " 
6.46     " 
1.81     « 
7.32     " 


Totals 19.61  "       19.18 

On  the  3d  inst.  we  bad  heavy  frost  in  this  viclnl^, 
killing  many  of  the  early  vegetables,  while  oa  tba 
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25tb  frost  was  reported  all  along  the  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rail  Road. 

In  reply  to  several  queries  made  of  Dr.  Conrad  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  he  politely  gives  the  fol- 
lowing information:  "  We  have  had  an  nnusual 
amount  of  rain,  and  only  exceeded  in  any  corres- 
panding  month  by  that  of  May,  1864,  which  then 
amounted  to  8.68  inches.  The  average  amount  for 
May  is  about  4  inches,  The  temperature  was  three 
degrees  below  the  average,  and  the  same  as  the  year 
1861,  while  1838,  41,  42,  49,  50,  and  58  were  all 
colder,  bat  only  one  mouth  during  which  more  rain 
fell. 
L  Pbilada.,  6th  mo.  3d,  1867.  J  U.  Slus. 

Extract*  from  "  Inaugural  Addreu  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,"  delivered  to  the  Univenily  of 
JSl.  Andrewt,*  Scotland. 

(Continued  from  page  207.) 

Much  more  migbl  be  said  respecting  classi- 
cal instruction,  and  literary  cnltivation  in  gen- 
eral, as  a  part  of  liberal  ednoation.  Bnt  it  is 
time  to  speak  of  the  uses  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion :  or  rather  Its  indispensable  necessity,  for 
it  is  recommended  by  every  consideration  which 
pleads  for  any  high  order  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion at  all. 

The  most  obvious  part  of  the  valne  of  scien- 
tific instruction,  the  mere  information  that  it 
gives,  speaks  for  itself.  We  are  born  into  a 
world  which  .we  have  not  made;  a  world  whose 
phenomena  take  place  according  to  fixed  laws, 
of  which  we  do  not  bring  any  knowledge  into 
the  world  with  us.  In  such  a  world  we  are  ap- 
pointed to  live,  and  in  it  all  our  work  is  to  be 
done.  Our  whole  working  power  depends  on 
knowing  the  laws  of  the  world — in  other  words, 
the  properties  of  the  things  which  we  have  to 
work  with,  and  to  work  among,  and  to  work 
upon.  We  may  and  do  rely,  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  knowledge,  on  the  few  who,  in  each 
department,  make  its  acquisition  their  main 
business  in  life.  But  unless  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  scientific  truths  is  diffused  among 
the  public,  thoy  never  know  what  is  certain 
and  what  is  not,  or  who  are  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority  and  who  are  not :  and  they 
either  have  no  faith  at  all  in  the  testimony  of 
science,  or  are  the  ready  dupes  of  charlatans 
and  impostors.  They  alternate  between  igno- 
rant distrust,  and  blind,  often  misplaced,  confi- 
dence. Besides,  who  is  there  who  would  not 
wish  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  common 

Physical  facts  that  take  place  under  his  eye? 
Fho  would  not  wish  to  know  why  a  pump  raises 
water,  why  a  lever  moves  heavy  weights,  why  it 
is  hot  at  the  tropics  and  cold  at  the  poles,  why 
the  moon  is  sometimes  dark  and  somelimes 
bright,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  tides  ?  Do  we 
oot  feel  that  he  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  these 
things,  let  him  be  ever  so  skilled  in  a  special 


*  St.  Andrews  is  a  parish  and  seaport  city  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  east  coast  of  Fifeahire.  Its  Univerjity 
is  the  (ddest  U  Scotland,  founded  in  1411. 


profession,  is  not  an  educated  man  bnt  an  igno- 
ramus ?  It  is  surely  no  small  part  of  education 
to  put  us  in  intelligent  possession  of  the  mo^t 
important  and. most  universally  interesting  facta 
of  the  universe,  so  that  the  world  which  sur- 
rounds us  may  not  be  a  sealed  book  to  us,  ua- 
interesting  because  unintelligible.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  part 
of  the  utility  of  science,  and  the  part  which,  if 
neglected  in  youth,  may  be  the  most  easily 
made  up  for  afterwards.  It  is  more  iinporUnt 
to  understand  the  value  of  scientific  instructioa 
as  a  training  and  disciplining  process,  to  fit  the 
intellect  for  the  proper  work  of  a  human  being. 
Facts  are  the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  but 
the  mind  itself  is  the  instrument:  and  it  ia 
easier  to  acquire  facts,  than  to  judge  what  they 
prove,  and  how,  through  the  facts  which  we 
know,  to  get  to  those  which  we  want  to  know. 
The  most  incessant  occupation  of  the  human 
intellect  throughout  life  is  the  ascertainment  of 
truth.  We  are  always  needing  to  know  what  ia 
actually  true  about  something  or  other.  It  ia 
not  given  to  oa  all  to  discover  great  general 
truths  that  are  a  light  to  all  men  and  to  future 
generations ;  though  with  a  better  general  edo- 
oatiou  the  number  of  those  who  could  do  so 
would  be  far  greater  than  it  is.  But  we  all  re- 
quire the  ability  to  judge  between  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  which  are  offered  to  us  as  vital 
truths ;  to  choose  what  doctrines  we  will  receive 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  for  example;  to  judge 
whether  we  ought  to  be  Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radi- 
cals, or  to  what  length  it  ia  our  duty  to  go  with 
each  ;  to  form  a  rational  conviction  on  great 
questions  of  legislation  and  internal  policy,  and 
01^  The  manner  in  which  our  country  should  be- 
have to  dependencies  and  to  foreign  nations. 
And  the  need  we  have  of  knowing  how  to  dis- 
criminate truth,  is  not  confined  to  the  larger 
truths.  All  through  life  it  is  our  most  press- 
ing interest  to  find  out  the  truth  about  all  the 
matters  we  are  oonoerned  with.  If  we  are 
farmers  we  want  to  find  what  will  truly  improve 
our  soil ;  if  merchants,  what  will  truly  influ- 
ence the  markets  of  our  commodities ;  if  judges, 
or  jurymen,  or  advocates,  who  it  was  that  truly 
did  an  unlawfHil  act,  or  to  whom  a  dispated 
right  truly  belongs.  Every  time  we  have  to 
make  a  new  resolution  or  alter  an  old  one,  in 
any  situation  in  life,  we  shall  go  wrong  unless 
we  know  the  truth  about  the  facts  on  which 
our  TCBolntion  depends.  Now,  however  differ- 
ent these  searches  for  truth  may  look,  and  how- 
ever unlike  they  are  in  their  subject  matter,  the 
methods  of  getting  at  truth,  and  the  tests  of 
truth,  are  in  all  oases  much  the  same.  There 
are  but  two  roads  by  which  truth  can  be  dis- 
covered :  observation,  and  reasoning :  observa- 
tion, of  course,  including  experiment.  We  a'.I 
observe,  and  we  all  reason,  and  thereTore  more 
or  less  •aeoessfully,  we  all  ascertain  truths :  but 
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uoaC  of  ua  do  it  very  ill,  and  coald  not  get  on  at 
all  were  we  not  able  to  fall  back  on  otLera  who 
do  it  better.  If  we  oould  not  do  it  in  any  de- 
gree, we  ghonid  be  mere  instramenta  in'tbe 
hands  of  those  who  could  :  they  would  be  able  to 
reduce  ue  to  slavery.  Then  how  shall  we  best 
learn  to  do  this  ?  Bybeiog  shown  the  way  in 
which  it  has  already  been  successfully  done. 
The  processes  by  which  truth  is  attained,  rea- 
soning, and  observation,  have  been  carried  to 
their  greatest  known  perfection  in  the  physical 
Bcienoes.  As  classical  literature  furnishes  the 
most  perfect  types  of  the  art  of  ezpresnon,  so 
do  the  physical  sciences  those  of  the  art  of 
thinking.  Mathematics,  and  its  application  to 
astronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  are  the  most 
complete  example  of  the  discovery  of  troths  by 
reasoning;  experimental  science  of  their  dis*. 
covery  by  direct  observation.  In  all  these 
casps  we  know  that  we  can  trust  the  operation, 
because  the  conclusion  to  which  it  has  led  have 
beea  found  true  by  subsequent  trial.  It  is  by 
the  ataidy  of  these,  then,  that  we  may  hope  to 
qu^l^  ourselves  for  distioeaiBhing  truth,  in 
cases  where  there  do  not  exist  the  same  ready 
means  of  verification. 

(To  b*  oontlmwd.) 

m*  I 

WHY  MOT  SAT  THIS  ? 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  the 
question  is,  "  How  shall  the  young  lady  appli> 
oant  receive  immediate  compensation  for  some 
kind  of  labor/"  In  this  respect  she  is  just 
irhere  young  men  of  education  and  ability  find 
thefflaelves  every  day — brought  close  to  the  al- 
ternative of  accepting  for  a  time  humble  labor 
or  none  at  all.  To  our  Western  cities  and 
towns  come  scores  of  young  men,  who  cheer- 
fully undertake  labors  which  at  their  Eastern 
homes  would  be  exceedingly  distasteful,  if  they 
did  not  scorn  them  altogether,  because  they  feel 
themselves  qualified  for  a  higher  grade  of  work. 
And  does  any  one  give  them  credit  for  great 
magnanimity  ?  Does  any  one  think  they  are 
anything  more  than  manljf  in  accepting  with- 
out a  mnrmnr  the  hardness  of  the  situation  ? 
So,  for  the  educated  young  woman,  one  single 
half-hour  spent  in  reverie  over  the  rewards  that 
cultivated  powers  and  high  attainments  ought 
to  bring  is  so  much  time  worse  than  lost.  If 
abe  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  debt,  she  shonld 
•eeept  the  very  first  situation  that  offers,  pro- 
Tided  she  can  fill  it  honestly. 

Domestic  service  receives  the  best  pay,  ez- 
aots  the  lightest  duties,  and  offers  the  most 
Trholesome  variety  of  exercise  of  any  depart- 
xnsnt  of  female  labor.  To  be  a  cook,  though, 
requires  more  than  book  knowledge  can  give. 
Sat  her  education  joined  with  the  maternal  in- 
stinet  which  most  women  possess,  would  fit  her 
£ur  the  holiest  of  duties,  the  care  of  children. 
To  spurn  «aoh  a  place  is  simply  to  "  decline  an- 


gelhood." She  would  be  doing  what  thousands 
of  the  very  best  of  our  sex  are  giving  life  and 
strength  to  do.  In  thousands  of  homes  these 
same  "  best  of  women"  would  value  her  (if  she 
def>erved  it)  as  a  faithful  sister.  But  suppose 
a  fiivolous  mother  wants  some  one  upon  whose 
shoulders  to  cast  the  duties  irksome  to  herself, 
and  who  is  entirely  content  to  give  up  those 
cares  to  an  ignorant  foreigner ;  is  the  labor  in- 
trinsically any  the  less  high  and  holy  ?  In 
such  a  situation  she  would  be  using  her  gifts 
and  knowledge,  eminently  "  for  others,"  with  a 
farther  reach  and  a  more  powerful  leverage,  if 
with  a  narrower  field,  than  from  the  recitation- 
room  of  a  high  school ;  and  if  she  has  had  the 
good  sense  once  to  have  accepted  the  lower  po- 
sition, how  can  she  hesitate  to  fill  it  again  till 
she  finds  her  true  level?  .It  cannot  be  long. 
Every  one,  sooner  or  later,  finds  his  or  her  place : 
and  by  the  allotments  of  Providence,  the  work 
that  G-od  has  best  fitted  him  or  her  to  do.  It 
is  not  wise  for  any  young  person  to  imagine 
that  society  will  appreciate  their  right-minded 
intentions,  their  holy  resolves,  their  noble  self- 
denials  ;  all  these  are  measured  only,  by '  the 
"  Father  who  seeth  in  secret."  Society  pays 
for  what  it  gets  in  tangible  acts,  often  grudging- 
ly. If  you  accomplish  anything  for  society,  it 
recognizes  you  when  it  is  obliged  to  do  so,  and 
pays  you  at  its  own  time.  But  with  God  the 
reward  is  sure ;  and  the  very  humblest  labor  is 
holy,  dignified  and  angelic  according  to  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  performed.  Let  young  wo- 
men who  meet  these  struggles  help  themselves, 
and  others  in  like  cirdumstances,  by  creating  a 
better  public  sentiment,  by  constantly  insisting 
upon  the  justness  of  receiving  an  equal  remu- 
neration to  that  awarded  to  young  men  for  la- 
bor of  an  equal  quality,  and,  lastly,  by  filling 
every  situation  with  the  dignity  of  conscieo- 
tious  faithfulness. 

AH  this  I  would  say  to  my  younger  sisters 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  fully  remembering 
how  hard  it  is  to  struggle  against  the  errors  of 
our  false  education,  and  fully  measuring  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Had  such  counsel  been  given  to 
me  twenty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  a  mine 
of  blessing,  by  God's  favor,  in  strengthening 

my  heart. — If.  T.  Independent. 

■  <■>  ■ 

OXTOEN. 

Oxygen,  in  its  native  condition,  is  a  gas  or 
air.  It  floats  freely  in  the  atmosphere,  forming, 
by  measure,  above  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and 
by  weight  a  much  larger  proportion.  It  is  the 
vital  principle  in  the  air, — that  which  supports 
both  life  and  flame;  the  support  of  each  of 
which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  each  other  (as 
we  shall  see  ere  long)  than  most  people  think. 
But  though  it  floats  freely  in  the  air,  oxygen 
is  never  found  there  alone.    If  it  were  so,  flam* 
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aad  life  would  bnni  with  too  much  energy  4od 
rapidity.  It  is  always  dilated  with  aoother 
gaaeoua  element,  called  nitrogeo,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  twenty  one  parts  of  the  former  to  seven- 
(y-nine  of  the  latter.  There  are  also  small 
and  varying  qaaotities  of  other  gases  and  va- 
pors in  the  air ;  but  these  quantities  of  its  chief 
components  are  always  constant,  whether  the 
air  be  light  or  heavy,  expanded  or  compressed. 
Oxygen  exists  also  abundiotly  in  water.  There 
it  is  not  free,  bat  chemioally  combined  or  unit- 
ed with  hydrogen ;  two  elements  thus  com- 
bined always  forming  a  very  different  substance 
from  what  either  of  them  is  alone.  Oxygen 
will  mix  with  hydrogen  as  gas ;  but  wherever 
they  may  be  in  the  proportions  of  two-thirds, 
by  measure,  of  hydrogen  and  one-third  of  oxy- 
gen, they  have  such  an  affinity  or  liking  that 
if  a  spark  or  flame  come  in  contact  with  them, 
they  will  explode,  and,  uniting  together,  form 
water;  existing  in  that  state  in  many  thousand 
times  less  space  than  they  occupied  as  gas  or 
sir.  Thus  water  is  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unit- 
ed or  married,  and  flame  is  the  priest  which 
marries  them.  And  fire  will  unite  oxygen  with 
many  other  elements  beside  hydrogen.  In  fact, 
either  by  that  or  other  means,  it  may  be  made 
chemically  to  unite  with  at  least  sixty-three  out 
of  the  sixty-five  elements  which  have  been  dis- 
covered. And  in  such  union  it  exists  abun- 
dantly on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  forming 
about  one  half  of  ite  solid  crust,  or  outer  sur- 
face, as  far  as  man  has  penetrated.  Oxygen, 
however,  when  thus  married,  is  far  from  being 
a  faithful  spouse.  Ita  restiesaoes),  and  the 
preference  it  gives  to  one  element  over  another, 
cause  it  to  be  coatioually  seeking  fresh  oom- 
binatioDS.  ■  Thus,  when  it  is  quietly  settled 
down  in  water,  the  water  may  be  set  on  fire  by 
throwing  a  piece  of  potassium  in  it ;  because 
the  nearest  particles  of  oxygen  leave  the  hydro- 
gen, with  which  in  water  they  were  combined, 
to  unite  by  flame  with  the  potassium  which 
they  like  better,  and  form  potasaa.  And  thus  in 
a  quieter  way,  if  iron  be  thrown  into  wafer, 
oxygen  will  leave  the  hydrogen  and  seize  upon 
the  outer  particles,  to  form  oxide  of  iron  (rust), 
though  this  process  goes  on  much  more  rapidly 
in  damp  air,  where  the  oxygen  was  free.  And 
a  volume  might  be  written  upon  the  uses  to 
which  this  oxide  of  iron  is  turned  ;  for  it  forms 
the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  coloring  of  sands, 
apd  clays,  and  marbles,  and  the  pigments  of 
many  painta.  It  gives  strength  to  vegetables, 
and  through  them  to  aoimal  frames,  where  it  is 
distinctly  traced  as  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood ;  and  in  fine,  supplies  the  warm  and  glow- 
ing tints  of  nearly  all  outward  nature.  Rest- 
less, however,  as  oxjgen  is  generally,  its  union 
witb  some  elements,  especially  some  of  the  less 
known  metals,  is  hard  to-be  severed.  This  is 
the  case  with  calcium,  alaminam,  sodium,  mag- 


nesium, and  potassium,  which  are  only  met  with 
in  a  pure  state  after  having  passed  through  the 
laboratory  of  the  cheoibt ;  because  oxygen  likes 
them  BO  well  that  they  can  scarcely  be  parted. 
Xo  these  firm  combinations  we  are  indebted  for 
clay,  sand,  lime ;  yea,  nearly  all  our  earths, 
which  are  really  only,  for  the  most  part,  oxides 
of  other  elements.  Their  changes — nay,  their 
very  existence — are  due  to  the  preference  which 
oxygen  gives  to  one  element  over  another,  and 
to  its  rejitlese  seeking  for  new  combinations;  and 
by  it  nearly  all  the  material  operations  of  na-  A, 
tare,  slow  or  rapid,  minute  or  grand,  are  car- 
ried into  eflfect.— Oitr  Oton  Firaide. 

Nothing  renders  one  more  happy  than  to  do 
pleasantly  what  one  must  do  from  necessity. 

ITEMS. 

Tnt  Pahawa  Railway. — Since  the  ronstmction  of 
tbia  road  acres*  ihe  Isthmus  it  hag  carried  nearly 
40,00U  piiBiengera  and  9675,000,000  of  trrotare,  the 
Utter  from  tbe  Pacific  to  the  A'tantic  Bids  of  the 
latbmos.  Tbe  silrer  ahipmeols  over  tbe  ro»4  sre 
gradually  declioiog,  and  most  of  the  »ilrerjtnns- 
ported  is  shipped  to  the  Idthmas  from  the'nciSo 
coast  of  South  Aqierica.  Of  fh;igbt  the  road  has 
transported  614,535  tons,  bat  this  year  it  is  eaitmaled 
tbe  irnffio  will  amount  to  150,000  tnns.  America 
now  coBtrola  the  road,  which  rans  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  New  Oranada,  but  England  is  making  great 
exertions  to  get  possession  of  it. 

From  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Sacrsmento,  by  tbe 
railroad  ronte,  is  3129  miles,  of  which  1887  bare 
been  completed  and  are  now  in  successfal  operation,  , 

leaving  but  1252  miles  yet  to  be  built.    It  is  coofi-         ' 
denlly  asserted  that  the  gap  will  be  filled  np  within 
two  years,  ] 

Owing  to  thestringeotrnlea  enforced  inLonistana, 
and  tbe  neglect  of  tbe  whites  to  register,  the  New 
Orleans  papers  say  tbe  proportion  of  registered  col- 
ored voters  to  white  voters  ii  so  large  as  to  become 
alarming.  Outside  tbe  city  the  proportion  is  still 
greater.  At  tbe  latest  accounts  tbe  v.-t<?r8  registered 
at  Baton  Rouge  were  thirty-six  white*  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  colored.  At  Ascension,  fifty-one 
whites  and  seven  hundred  and  nioety-six  colored. 
Part  of  tbe  dispropottion  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  every  qualified  negro  registered,  while  a 
large  proportion  of  those  white*  not  disfranchised  by 
law  refased  to  register. 

Tbe  Third  Annual  Report  of  Friends'  AssociaUon  : 

of  Philadelphia  for  tbe  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  ' 

Freedmen,  shows  that  their  eflfortrtbe  past  year  have 
been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  tbe  estiiblisbment 
and  support  of  schools.  Seventeen  are  represented 
as  in  snocessfal  operation.  In  soma  of  these  it  ha* 
been  fonod  necessary  to  seelt  out  fiom  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  those  wfao  showed  decided  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching,  and  place  tbeip  over  the  primary 
classes.  Uore  than  eight  hundred  cbildriso  have 
been  under  instruction  in  ihepe  schools,  and  the  con- 
dition and  deportment  of  tbe  colored  ptiple  in  sec- 
tions where  they  are  located  are  eneoara^af  and 
hopeful.  The  Association  aaks  the  aid  of  Friend*  to 
enable  them  to  continue  their  teachers  at  their  posts 
of  iisefuloess.  Itis  not  thought  that  in  future  clothing 
will  be  needed,  lint  money  is  iodispeasable.  Books 
and  seeds  will  also  be  of  great  iinpnrtance,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  interested  in  tbe  welfare  of  these  peo- 
ple will  generously  respond  to  their  need. 
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KEViKW  ov  ^HB  Lirs  AND  DisoouasKS  or 

P.  W.  BOBEaTSON. 

BT  8.  M.  JANVir. 

(Contlnuad  th>m  p>g«'  211.) 

Love  is  the  great  cbaraoteristio  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  seal  of  that  life  which  u  hid  with 
Christ  ID  God ;  for  by  this  we  know  "  we  have 
passed  from  death  to  life,  becaase  we  love  the 
brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brethren 
abideth  in  death." — 1  John.  iii.  14. 

This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Bobertson's  dis- 
coarses,  entitled,  "  The  new  commandment  of 
love  to  one  another,"  from  the  text,  John  xiii. 
34.  *'A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  joa, 
That  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  jou, 
that  ye  also  love  one  aiuther." 

''  In  the  opening  of  the  discourse  he  says, 
"  There  is  a  diffiouTty  in  the  atttempt  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  this  command,  arising  from  the 
/act  that  words  change  their  meaning.  Oar 
Lord  affixed  a  new  signifioanoe  to  the  word  love. 
It  had  'been  ^n  use,  of  coarse,  before,  bat  the 
new  sense  in  which  He  nsed  it  made  it  a  new 
word. 

«Ui8  law  is  not  adequately  represented  by  the 
word  love  ;  becaase  love  is,  by  conventional  us- 
age, appropriated  to  one  species  of  human  affec- 
tion,  which,  in  the  oommoaer  men,  u  the  most 
selfish  of  all  oar  feelings ;  in  the  best,  too  ex- 
clasive  and  individual  to  represent  that  charity 
which  is  universal. 

N'jr  is  charity  a  perfectsymbol  of  bis  meaning; 
for  charity  by  use  is  identified  with  another  form 


of  love,  which  is  but  a  portion  of  it, — almsgiv- 
ing ;  and  too  saturated  with  that  meaning  to  be 
entirely  disengaged  from  it,  even  when.wa  use  it 
most  accurately. 

Benevolence  or  philanthn^y,  in  derivation, 
come  nearer  to  the  idea :  but  yet  you  feel  at 
once  that  these  words  fall  short;  they  are  too 
tame  and  cool ;  too  merely  passive,  as  states  of 
feeling  rather  than  forms  of  life. 

We  have  no  saflBcient  word.  There  is,  thei«* 
fore,  no  help  for  it,  but  patiently  to  strive  to 
master  the  meaning  of  this  mighty  word  love, 
in  the  only  light  that  is  left  ns,  the  light  of  the 
Saviour's  life :  'As  I  have  loved  yon;'  that  alone 
expounds  it. 

We  will  dispossess  our  minds  of  all  preoon* 
ceived  tfotions  ;  remove  all  low  associations,  all 
partial  and  conventional  ones.  If  we  would  an- 
derstapd  this  law,  it  must  be  ever  a  '  new* 
commandment,  ever  receiving  fresh  light  and 
meaning  from  His  life. 

Take,L  The  novelty  of  the  law— 'That  ye 
love  one  another.' 

II.  The  spirit  or  measure  of  it — 'As  I  have 
loved  you.' 

I.  Its  novelty.  A 'new commandment:' yet 
that  law  was  old.     See  I  John  ii.  7,  8. 

1.  It  was  new  as  a  historical  fact.  We  talk 
of  the  apostolic  mission  as  a  matter  of  course  :. 
we  say  that  the  apostles  were  ordered  to  go  and 
plant  churches,  and  so  we  dismbs  the  great  fact. 
But  we  forget  that  the  command  was  rather  the 
resalt  of  a  spirit  working  from  within,  than  of 
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KD  iDJanction   working  from   without.     That 
spirit  was  Love. 

And  when  that  new  spirit  was  in  the  world, 
see  how  straightway  it  created  a  new  thing. 
Hen  before  that  had  travelled  into  foreign 
countries  :  the  natttralist,  to  collect  specimens ; 
the  historian,  to  aocumnlate  facts  ;  the  philoso- 
pher, to  hive  up  wisdom,  or  else  Ike  had  stajed 
in  his  cell  or  grove  to  paint  picturet  of  beautifal 
leve.  Bat  the  spectacle  of  an  Apostle  Paul 
crossing  oceans,  not  to  eodquer  kingdoms,  nor 
to  hive  up  knowledge,  but  to  impart  life, — not 
to  accumulate  stores  for  self,  but  to  give  and  to 
spend  himself, — was  new  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  celestial  fire  had  touched  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  their  hearts  flamed  ;  and  it  caught,  I 
and  spread,  and  would  not  stop.  On  they  went, 
that  glorious  band  of  brothers,  in  their  strange 
enterprise,  over  oceans,  and  through  forests, 
penetrating  into  the  dungeon,  and  to  the  throne ', 
to  the  hut  of  the  savage  t'eediog  on  human  flesh, 
and  to  the  shore  lined  with  the  skin-clad  inhab- 
itaqts  of  these  far  Isles  of  Britain.  Bead  the 
account  given  by  TurtuUian  of  the  marvellous 
rapidity  with  which  the  Christians  increased 
and  swarmed,  and  yon  are  reminded  of  one  of 
those  vast  armies  of  ants  which  move  across  a 
country  in  irresistible  myriads,  drowned  by 
thousands  in  rivers,  cut  off  by  fire,  consumed 
by  man  and  beast,  and  yet  fresh  hordes  succeed- 
ing  interminably  to  supply  their  place. 

A  new  voice  was  heard ;  a  new  yearning 
upon  earth }  man  pining  at  being  severed  from 
his  brother,  and  longing  to  burst  the  false  dis- 
tinctions which  had  kept  the  best  hearts  from 
each  other  so  long ;  an  infant  cry  of  life — the 
cry  of  the  young  Church  of  Ood.  And  all  this 
from  Judea — the  narrowest,  most  bigoted,  most 
intolerant  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Now,  I  say  that  this  was  historically  a  new 
thing. 

2.  It  was  new  in  extent.  It  was,  in  literal 
words,  an  old  commandment,  given  before  both 
to  Jew  and  Oentile.  To  the  Jew  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Lev.  xix.  18.  To  the  Gentile,  in 
the  recognition  which  'was  so  often  made  of 
the  beauty  of  the  law  in  its  partial  application, 
as  in  the  case  of  friendship,  patriotbm,  domes- 
tic attachment,  and  so  on. 

But  the  difference  lay  in  the  extent  in  which 
these  words  '  one  another'  were  understood.  By 
them,  or  rather  by  '  neighbor,'  the  Jew  meant 
his  countrymen ;  and  narrowed  that  down  again 
to  hb  friends  among  his  countrymen ;  so  that 
the  well-known  Babioioal  gloss  upon  these 
words,  current  in  the  days  of  Christ,  was,  '  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  ene- 
my.' And  what  the  Gentile  understood  by  the 
extent  of  the  law  of  love,  we  may  learn  from  the 
well-known  words  of  their  best  and  wisest,  who 
thanked  heaven  that  he  was  bom  a  man,  and 
not  a  brate;  a  Qreek,  and  not  a  barbarian ;  as 


if  to  be  a  barbarian  were  identical  with  being  a 
brute. 

Now,  listen  to  Ofarisf  s  expodtion  of  the  word 
neighbor.  '  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine 
enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  ene- 
mies.' And  he  went  further.  As  a  specimen 
of  a  neighbor  he  specially  selected  one  of  that 
nation  whom,  as  a  theologian  and  a  patriot, 
every  Jew  had  been  taught  to  hate." 

"3.  It  is  new  in  being  made  the  central 
principle  of  a  system.  Never  had  obedience 
before  been  trusted  to  a  principle :  it  had  al- 
ways been  hedged  round  by  a  law.  The  reli- 
gion of  Christ  is  not  a  law,  but  k  spirit, — not  a 
creed,  but  a  life.  To'  the  one  motive  of  love 
God  has  intrusted  the  whole  work  of  winning 
the  souls  of  His  redeemed.  The  heart  of  man 
was  made  for  love;  panta  and  pines  for  it: — 
only  in  the  love  of  Christ,  and  not  in  restric- 
tions, ean  his  soul  expand.  Now,  it  was  reserved 
for  One  to  pierce,  with  the  glance  of  intuition, 
down  into  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  to 
proclaim  the  simplicity  ofits  machinery.  '  Love,' 
said  the  apostle  after  Hiu,— '  Love  is  the  fnU 
filling  of  the  law.' 

We  are  told  that  in  the  new  commandment 
the  old  perishes;  that  under  the  law  of  love, 
man  h  free  from  the  law  of  works.  Let  us  see 
how 

Take  any  commandment, — for  example,  the 
sixth,  the  seventh,  the  eighth.  I  may  abstain 
from  murder  and  theft,  deterred  bylaw;  be- 
cause law  has  annexed  to  them  certain  penal- 
ties. But  I  may  also  rise  into  the  spirit  of 
Charity;  then  lam  free  from  the  law.  The 
law  was  not  made  for  a  righteous  man  ;  the  law 
no  more  binds  or  restrains  me,  now  that  I  love 
my  neighbdr,  than  the  dike  built  to  keep  in 
the  sea  at  high  tide  restrains  it  when  that  sea 
has  sunk  to  low-water  mark. 

Or  the  seventh.  You  may  keep  that  law  from 
dread  of  discovery, — or  yuu  may  learn  a  higher 
love :  and  then  you  cannot  injure  a  human 
soul — you  cannot  degrade  a  human  spirit. 
Charily  has  made  the  old  commandment  super- 
fluous. In  the  strong  language  of  St.  John,  you 
cannot  sin,  because  you  are  born  of  God. 

It  was  the  proclamation  of  this,  the  great 
living  principle  of  human  obedience,  not  with 
the  pedantry  of  a  philosopher,  nor  the  exaggera- 
tion of  an  orator,  but  in  the  simple  reality  of 
life,  which  made  this  commandment  of  Christ  a 
new  commandment. 

II.  The  spirit  or  measure  of  the  law, — *  at  1 
have  loved  yon.' 

Broadly,  the  love  of  Christ  was  the  spirit  of 
giving  all  he  had  to  give.  'Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  bis  life 
for  his  friend.'  Christ's  love  was  not  a  8enti- 
ment ;  it  was  a  self-giving.  To  that  his  ad- 
versaries bore  testimony : — '  He  saved  others ; 
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Himtelf  He  oannot  save.'  Often  as  we  have 
raid  these  words,  did  it  ever  strike  us, — and,  if 
Dot,  does  it  not  bring  a  flash  of  surprise  when 
w«  perceive  it, — that  these  words,  meant  as 
tsuDt,  were  really  the  noblest  paaegjrio,  a  high- 
er testimony  and  more  adequate  far  than  even 
that  of  the  centurion T  'He  saved  others; 
Bimself  He,oannot  save.'  The  first  claase  con- 
tained the  answer  to  iho  second — '  Himself  He 
eaoaot  save  !'  How  could  He,  having  saved 
others  ?  How  can  any  keep  what  he  gives  7 
*  How  can  any  live  for  self,  when  be  is  living  for 
others?  UnooDbcioaely,  those  enemies  were 
eaaociating  the  very  principles  of  Christianity, 
the  grand  kw'of  all  existence,  that  only  by  los- 
ioj;  self  you  oan  save  others ;  that  only  by  giv- 
ing life  you  oan  bless." 

"  That  spirit  of  self-giving  manifests  itself  in 
the  shape  of  considerate  kindliness.  Take  three 
cases: — First,  that  in- which  Hd  fed  the  people 
with  bread.  'I  have  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude, becanse  they  continue  with  mo  now  three 
days,  and  have  nothing  to  eal.'  There  was  a 
tenderness  which,  not  absorbed  in  bis  own  great 
designs,  considered  a  *  number  of  small  particu- 
lars of  their  state — imagined,  provided ;  and 
this  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  lowest  wants. 
Again,  to  the  disciples  :  '  Come  ye  yourselves 
apart  into  a  4psert  place,  and  rest  awhile.'  He 
would  not  over-work  them  in  the  sublimcst  ser- 
vice. He  did  n«t  grudge  from  duty  their  intcr- 
I  val  of  relaxation ;  He  even  tenderly  enforced 
it.  '  Lastly,  his  dying  words :  '  B-bofd  thy  mo- 
ther! Woman,  behold  thy  son  !'  Short  sen- 
tences; He  was  too  exhausted  to  say  more. 
But  in  that  hour  of  death-torture  He  could 
think  of  her  desolate  state  when  be  was  gonfe, 
and,  with  delicate,  thoughtful  attention,  pro 
vide  for  ber  well  being. 

There  are  people  who  would  do  great  acts ; 
bat,  because  they  wait  for  great  opportunities, 
life  passes,  and  the  acts  of  love  are  not  done  at. 
alL  Observe,  this  oonsiderateness  of  Christ 
Was  shown  in  little  things.  And  such  are  the 
parts  of  human  life.  Opportunities  for  doing 
greatljf  seldom  occur — life  is  made  up  of  iofini- 
tesimols.  If  you  compute  the  sum  of  happiness 
in  any  given  day,  you  will  find  chat  it  was  com- 
posed of  small  attentions, — kind  looks,  which 
made  the  heart  swell,  and  stirred  into  health 
that  soar,  rancid  film  of  misanthropy,  which  is 
apt  to  coaenlate  on  the  stream  of  our  inward 
life,  as  snrely  as  we  live  in  heart  apart  from  our 
fellow-creatures.  Doubtless  the  memory  of 
each  one  of  ns  will  furnish  him  with  the  pic- 
ture of  some  member  of  a  family  whose  very 
presence  seemed  to  shed  happiness : — a  daugh- 
ter, perhaps,  whose  light  step  even  in  the  dis- 
tance irritated  every  one's  countenance.  What 
was  the  secret  of  snob  a  one's  power?  What 
bad  she  done?  Absolately  nothing;  but  ra- 
diant smilefl,  beaming  good  hnmor,  the  taot  of 


divining  what  every  one  felt  and  every  one 
wanted,  told  that  she  had  got  oat  of  self,  and 
learned  to  think  for  others;  so  that  at  one  time 
it  showed  itself  in  deprecating  the  quarrel, 
which  lowering  brows  and  raised  tones  already 
showed  to  be  impending,  by  sweet  words;  at 
another,  by  smoothing  an  invalid's  pillow;  at  an« 
other,  by  soothing  a  solobing  child ;  at  another, 
by  humoring  and  softening  a  father  who  had 
returned  weary  and  ill-tempered  from  the  irri- 
tating cares  of  bnsiness.  None  but  she  saw 
those  things.  None  but  a  loving  heart  could 
see  them." 

"  That  was  the  secret  of  her  heavenly  power. 
Call  you  those  things  homely  trifloa, — too 
homely  for  a  sermon?  By  reference  to  the 
character  of  Christ,  they  rise  into  something 
quite  sublime.  For  that  is  loving  as  He  loved. 
And  remark,  too,  these  trifles  prepare  for  larger 
deeds.  The  one  who  will  be  found  in  trial 
capable  of  great  acts  of  love,  is  ever  the  one 
who  is  always  doing  considerate  small  ones. 
The  soul  which  poured  itself  out  to  death  upon 
the  cross  for  the  human  race,  was  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  thought  of  the  wants  of  the  people, 
contrived  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  and  was 
thoughtful  for  a  mother." 

"  Once  again : — It  was  a  love  never  foiled  by 
the  unworthiness  of  those  on  whom  it  had  been 
once  be&towed.  It  was  a  love  which  faults,  de- 
sertion, denial,  unfaithfulness,  could  not  chill, 
even  though  they  wrung  his  heart  He  had 
chosen ;  and  Ete  trusted. 

And  it  b  on  this  principle  that  Christ  wins 
the  hearts  of  His  redeemed.  He  trusted  the 
doubting  Thomas;  and  Thomas  arose  with  a 
faith  worthy  '  of  his  Lord  and  his  God.'  He 
would  not  suffer  even  the  lie  of  Peter  to  shake 
his  conviction  that  Peter  might  love  Him  yet; 
and  Peter  answered  to  that  sublime  forgiveness. 
His  last  prayer  was  extenuation  and  hope  for 
the  race  who  bad  rejected  Him, — and  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  are  become  His  own.  He 
has  loved  us,  6od  knows  why — I  do  not ;  and 
we,  all  unworthy  though  we  niay  be,  respond 
faintly  to  that  love,  and  try  to  be  what  He  would 
have  us. 

Therefore,  come  what  maj,  bold  fast  to  love. 
Though  men  should  rend  your  heart,  let  them 
not  embitter  or  harden  it.  We  win  by  tender- 
ness ;  we  conquer  by  forgiveness,  0,  strive  to 
enter  into  something  of  that  large  celestial 
Charity  which  is  meek,  enduring,  unretaliating, 
and  which  even  the  overbearing  world  caaoot 
withstand  forever.  Learn  the  new  command- 
ment of  the  Son  of  God.  Not  to  love,  but  to 
love  as  he  loved.  Go  forth  in  this  spirit  to 
your  life-duties;  go  forth  children  of  the  cross 
to  carry  everything  before  you,  and  win  victo- 
ries for  God  by  the  conquering  power  of  a  love 
like  His." 

(To  b«  cpnltnoed.) 
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Cheerfulneu  keeps  np  a  kind  of  daylisht  in 
the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  per- 
petual  serenity. — Additon. 

It  is  evident  that  the  systems  of  education 
vhioh  obtain,  need  great  and  almost  total  re- 
formation. 'What  does  a  boy  in  the  middle 
class  of  sooiety  learn  at  school  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  spirit  of  his  age  or  country  ?.  When 
he  has  left  school,  how  much  does  he  under- 
stand of  tho  business  and  duty  of  life  f — Dy- 
mond'$  Euayt. 

ZZTRAOTS  FROM   BOOATSKT. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another. 
(John  xiii.  85.)  Forbearing  one  another  in 
love.  Endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Let  not  the  sun 
go  down  upon  your  wrath,  but  be  ye  kind  one 
to  another,  tender  hearted,  forgiving  one  another 
even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you. 
(Eph.  IV.  2,  3,  26,  82.) 

Humble  Christians  never  affect  singularity, 
sor  set  np  extraordinary  claims;  they  rather 
study  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  strive  not  about 
words  or  places  of  distinction,  lest  the  general 
harmony  subsieting  among  them  and  the  edi- 
fication of  souls  should  be  hindered.  Whoever 
judges  and  blames  everything,  and  can  never 
agree  or  join  in  devotion  with  other  experienced 
Christians)  is  puffed  up  with  self  conceit,  and  is 
in  the  way  to  a  dangerous  shipwreck, "  for  pride 
comes  before  a  fall."  Believer,  cultivate  hu- 
mility. Take  thy  plactf  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and 
learn  of  Him.  He  sets  thee  an  example  of 
love,  patience,  forbearance,  long  suffering,  and 
readiness  to  forgive.  If  you  know  these  things, 
happy  are  you  if  you  do  them.  Practical  con- 
formity to  the  life  of  Christ  is  the  best  proof 
that  w«  have  the  spirit  of  Christ.  What  tends 
not  to  thy  glory,  0  Lord,  and  is  not  thy  own 
work,  (whatever  appearance  it  may  have)  is  not 
really  good  and  profitable.  One  that  is  really 
poor  in  spirit,  though  he  has  practiced  the  du- 
ties of  the  Christian  life  ever  so  long,  and  ever 
BO  diligently,  always  thinks  himself  to  have  re- 
ceived but  a  very  little  portion  of  Christ,  and 
the  work  of  sanctification  hardly  to  be  begun  in 
his  soul,  so  far  is  he  from  believing  he  has 
already  attained  it,  that  after  all  his  best  actions 
he  counts  biuiself  not  worthy  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  a  grateful  son.  Be  is  never  pleased 
with  himself.  No  degree  of  holiness  will  satisfy 
his  soul.  He  seeks  and  finds  no  rest  or  comfort 
but  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  and  in  the 
pardon  of  his  sins  by  faith,  resigning  him- 
self entirely  in  His  hands,  to  be  more  and  more 
saootified  and  perfected.  In  this  state  he  is 
safe  indeed ;  he  is  prepared  for  death,  and  has 
no  reason  to  be  anxiously  afraid,  though  earn- 
estly desirous  of  higher  degrees  of  sanctification. 


Believers  are  subject  to  many  changes  of  joy 
and  sorrow.  In  a  state  of  gladness  therefore 
we  have  reason  to  fear,  and  in  the  hours  of 
trouble  and  sadness,  to  entertain  good  hopes. 
Thus  wo  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  happy  me- 
dium between  the  extremities  of  levity  and  de- 
upair.  Before  a  man  has  a  troe  sense  of  his 
own  miseries,  the  complaints  and  infirmities  of 
the  saints  are  often  stumbling-blocks  to  him, 
but  afterwards  they  will  administer  to  him  grcatr 
comfort. 

Disquiet  of  mind  and  spiritual  slothfnlness 
often  proceed  from  self-righteousness  and  not 
looking  to  Christ  for  everything,  bttt  trusting 
secretly  to  aomcihiog  in  ourselves. 

"  Nevertheless  I  am  cootinnally  with  thee. 
Thou  hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand. 
Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after- 
wards receive  me  to  glory.  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee  ?  And  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee.  My  flesh  and 
heart  faileth  :  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart,  and  my  portion  forever."  (Psalm  Ixxiii. 
23,  26j  Psalm  xvi.  8,  il.J 

Babes  in  religion  long  not  only  for  Christ, 
but  for  sensible  communion  with  Him,  and 
very  often  are  they  indulged  with  it,  that  they 
may  be  weaned  from  the  world.  But  those  ef 
fuller  age,  who  have  their  senses  nmre  exercised, 
are  thaokful  that  they  can  trust  him  when 
they  do  not  see  him,  and  can  follow  him  when 
they  feel  no  comfort,  relying  more  on  the  words 
and  covenant  of  God,  than  on  those  sensations 
which,  though  ever  precious  and  tlesirable,  are 
often  withdrawn,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether 
TV  are  so  decided  and  eager  to  follow  God  into 
a  land  not  sown.  Lord  give  me  grace  to  trust 
thee  in  the  dark,  to  rest  on  thy  promises,  believ- 
ing that  thou  art  always  present,  though  un- 
seen. 1  would  not  live  on  frames  and  feelings, 
but  on  Christ,  nor  fancy  that  my  God  changes 
because  I  do.  I  am  always  with  ihee,  as  thy 
child,  needing  thy  watchful  care ;  and  thou  art 
always  with  me,  as  my  father,  sympathising 
with  and  caring  for  me.  Lord  suffer  us  not  to 
despair  in  any  extremity,  but  cause  us  to  believe 
and  feel  that  the  greater  our  distress,  the  nearer 
and  more  glorious  will  be  thine  aid ;  that  man's 
extremity  is  God's  opportunity;  and  that  at 
evening  time  it  shall  be  light. 

"  Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  couraga  taka ; 

Tbe  clouds  ye  so  math  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  aod  shall  l>reak 
lo  blessings  on  your  head." 


That  eamestneas  in  tbe  service  of  God,  and 
that  activity  and  perseverance  in  doing  good 
which  true  religion  inspires,  appear  to  many  to 
be  indications  of  insanity,  and  awaken  in  them 
solicitude  ;  while  equal  earnestness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  worldly  things  awakens  no  such  sppre- 
hensions,  but  is  viewed  with  approiwtioD. 
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THE    COMPENSATIONS   OF   BORSOW. 

There  is  comfort  ia  the  thought  of  an  order 
bejond  which  nothing  can  pass,  into  which  each 
sorrow  is  adjusted ;  and  in  the  thought  of  a  Su- 
preme Hiio'd  that  can  mould  all  things  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  thus  guarantees  the  stabilitv  of  that  di- 
Tbe  order,     They  are  like  resting  places  on  the 
stairway  up  a  gray  cathedral  spire,  platforms  on 
each  of  which  you  stop  and  breathe,  abd  rest  a&d 
enjoy,  the  wideaiDg  landscape,  and  the  promise 
of  the  view  which  is  to  crown  the  whole,  and 
grow  familiar  with  a  feature  here  and  there. 
So,  resting  as  we  pass,  in  these  lower  thoughts 
—we  reach  the  last :  that  the  end  of  all  things 
is  our  good.    •The  particular  sorrow  may  hurt, 
but  the  drift  of  the  whole  is  good.    And  some- 
times the  very  sorrow  has  wrought  us  good. 
Ve  know  that  already  by  experience.     It  was 
good  fur  our  temper  to  suffer.     It  calmed,  re- 
strained, chastened  us — made  us  less  impatient, 
or  fretful,  or  violent.    Trial  has  been  purifying 
us,  from  the  throng  of.  the  vulgar,  animal  de 
sires,  from  restless  cravings,  from  the  stain  of 
passion.     It  has  done  guuu  by  preveoting  us 
laying  bold  of  the  present  world,  loosening  our 
attachment  to  it,  setting  us  a  little  apart  from 
its  painted  shows,  out  of  its  babble  and  haste. 
It  has  strengthened  our  sympathy  with  others. 
VV'e  have  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  sorrow. 
We  have  learned  to  feel  the  common  burden. 
We  can  comfort,  for  we  know  what  it  is  to  be 
comforted.     But  the  most  of  what  we  knuw  is 
by  faith.    We  have  not  seen  or  felt  it  yet  We 
have  but  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  system  here 
and  there.    If  you  ever  spent  a  misty  day  upon 
the  Righi,  you  will  h  tve  seen,  through  shifting 
rift.<i  in  the  lower  clouds,  the  edge  of  a  lake,  or 
the  fringe  of  a  wood,  or  the  gay  fragment  of  a 
town — vague,  transitory  hints  of  a  great  world 
beneath.     And  such  vague  hints  are  the  sum 
of  what  we  know  in  part — visions  into  God's 
working  that  we  have  seen  closed  as  suddenly 
as  opened.  '  We  must  hold  on  and  wait,  living, 
in  this,  as  in  every   thing  else,  by  fttith. — 
Siiudajf  Magazine. 


tot  trivatif  latelllgenetr. 
THE    PRESS. 

The  Beniational  tone  and  tenor  of  the  popular 
news'papers  have  generated  a  feverish  excite- 
ment in  the  public  mind  that  craves  whatever 
prolongs  and  intensifies  the  malady.  War  hav- 
ing ceased,  the  daily  chronicles  of  cruelty  and 
horror  are  now  continued  in  the  recital  of  all 
forms  of  private  vices  and  criminality. .  And  it 
seeoM  as  though  most  of  the  editors,  conscious 
of  this  tacit  demand  for  evil  aliment,  covet  ex- 
amples of  crime,  as  if  the  felon  and  the  press 
are  joint  conservators  of  civilization.  The  gal- 
lows may  be  hidden  for  its  known  demoralizing 
tendency;  but  the  actual  executions  which 
give  to  the  gibbet  all  its  immoral  effect,  may  be 


minutely  delineated  under  a  caption  of  glariog 
capitals,  and  sent  to  every  fireside.  Parents, 
conscientious  and  careful,  may  restrain  their  ^off- 
spring from  visiting  local  exhibitions  of  vioe, 
while  a  daily  or  a  weekly  chart  of  a  nation'^ 
sins  is  laid  open  to  the  eager  and  familiar 
gaze.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Scriptures 
relative  to  the  impossibility  of  sw%e't  and  bitter 
waters  issuing  from  the  same  fountain  at  the 
same  time.  The  Press  is  a  great  fountain) 
either  of  light  or  darkness.  If  the  darkness  is 
made  more  manifest,  more  pointed  and  conspicu- 
ous than  light,  its  eclipse  will  shroud  the  day, 
and  people  the  night  with  chimeras,  vioioos, 
visionary,  and  vain. 

But  we  are  called  out  of  the  darkness  into 
light.  Shall  we,  then,  under  a  plea  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  news,  go  into  darkness,  and  foster  its 
evil  spirit? 

The  Friends  are  a  reading  and  intelligent 
body  of  people,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  large 
weekly  paper,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
peace,  the  details  of  useful  news,  the  further- 
ance of  scientific'  enquiry,  and  such  a  synopsis 
of  current  literature,  that  its  perusal  shall  tinge 
no  cheek  with  the  blush  of  shame,  and  touch  no 
heart,  however  pure,  with  emotions  that  oause 
the  unavailing  tear.  Alone,  if  it  be  aloira, 
must  one  take  the  burthen  of  this  testimony, 
and  bear  it  to  the  end ;  conscious  of  its  truth, 
and  of  its  need. 

PropheUtown,  HI.  Sidney  AvEaiUd. 


niMii 


SlemanCi  of  OhanoUr.' 
COHPANTONSHIP. 


•T   JflBT    O.   CSASDLIIl. 

Man  was  not  born  to  live  alone,  and  it  is  only 
in  and  through  the  relations  of  the  family  and 
the  social  circle  that  the  better  parts  of  his  na- 
ture can  be  developed.  Solitude  is  good  occa- 
sionally, and  they  who  fly  from  it  entirely  can 
hardly  attain  to  any  high  degree  of  spiritual 
growth;  but  still  in  all  useful  solitude  there 
must  be  a  recognition  of  some  being  besides 
self.  He  who  turns  to  solitude  only  to  brood 
over  thoughts  of  self,  soon  becomes  a  morbid 
egotist,  and  it  is  only  when  we  study  in  soli- 
tude in  order  to  make  our  social  life  more  wiso 
and  true,  that  our  solitary  hoars  are  blessed. 

Man  really  alone  is  something  we  can  hardly 
imagine.  He  becomes  cognizable  almost  en- 
tirely through  his  relations  with  God  and  with 
his  fellow-men.  Heathen  philosophy  sought  to 
make  man  wise  by  withdrawing  him  from  the 
passions  and  affections  that  move  him  when  as- 
sociated with  his  fellow-men,  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  abstract 
truth.  Christian  philosophy  teaches  that  tinth 
owes  its  sanctity  to  the  Divine  Love,  which 
alone  gives  it  Life;  and  that  by  leading  a  life 
of  lore  we  acquire  the  power  of  understanding 
the  truth.     Philosophy  is  a  dead  abstraction 
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until  piety  and  charity  fill  it  with  the  breath  of 
life. 

The  offices  of  piety  belong  in  great  part  to 
solitude,  and  the  ofiBoes  of  charity  to  gociety ; 
but  the  principle  of  CompanioDship  is  involved 
in  both;  for  piety  associates  us  with  God  as 
.charity  as^aoiates  ur  with  man. 

All  Companionship  involves  the  idea  of  both 
giving  and  receiving.  In  the  offices  of  piety, 
in  proportion  as  we  give  a  worship  that  is  ear- 
nest and  heartfelt,  is  the  warmth  and  clear- 
ness of  the  iuflus  of  heavenly  love  and  wisdom 
that  we  receive.  In  the  offices  of  charity,  our 
love  is  warmed  and  our  wisdom  enlightened  io 
proportion  as  we  disinterestedly  seek  the  true 
happiness  of  those  whose  lives  come  within  the 
sphere  of  our  influence,  guided  not  by  blind  in- 
stinct, but  by  an  enlightened  Christianity.  Thus 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  what  we  receive 
.from  Companionship  depends  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  what  we  give.' 

There  is  no  surer  test  of  character  than  the 
Companionship  we  habitnall/  seek  ;  for  we  al- 
ways prefer  the  society  of  those  who  adminis 
ter  to  our  dominant  love.  Some  seek  the  so- 
ciety of  their  superiors,  others  of  their  equals, 
and  others,  again,  of  their  inferiors ;  and  the 
members  of  each  class  are  actuated  in  their 
choice  by  very  various  motives.  Thus,  among 
the  first  class  are  found  the  ambitious,  who 
seek  their  superiors  because  they  fancy  them- 
selves elevated  by  the  reflection  of  the  attributes 
they  admire;  the  proud,  who  fancy  themselves 
degraded  by  association  with  their  inferiors ; 
and  the  humble,  who  «eeek  to  be  advanced  io 
goodness,  in  knowledge, or  in  refinement,  through 
intercourse  with  those  who  excel.  On  the 
other  hand  are  those  who  seek  their  inferiors 
from  the  vanity  that  demands  admiration  as  its 
daily  food,  or  the  pride  that  feels  itself  op- 
pressed in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  or  the 
philanthropy  that  loves  to  give  up  its  stores  to 
those  less  endowed  than  itself.  The  middle 
class  may  be  actuated  in  their  choice  by  the 
love  of  sympathy  in  their  pursuits,  or  by  a  kind 
of  indolence  that  is  disturbed  by  whatever  dif- 
fers'much  from  itself.  There  is  less  purpose  and 
vitality  in  this  claea  than  in  either  of  the  others ; 
but  merely  a  desire  to  float  with  the  surrounding 
current,  whithersoever  it  may  tend. 

The  constituents  of  society  are  so  varied  in 
quality,  that<it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any 
one  to  associate  exclusively  with  a  particular 
class ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  we  have  a  right 
to  seek  to  do  so.  The  variety  in  social  life  is 
adap'.sd  to  develop  the  various  qualities  of  the 
human  soul  far  more  perfectly  than  they  could 
be  if  the  different  classes  of  humanity  were  en- 
tirely separated  in  their  walks.  All  should  be 
willing  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive,  and  to  this 
end  all  should  be  willing  to  associate  in  a  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  with  their  superiors  ot  their 


inferiors,  without  any  feeling  either  of  servility 
or  of  elation.  We  may  seek  the  society  of  our 
superiors  in  order  to  enrich  onrselves,  and  that 
of  our  inferiors  in  order  to  give  freely  even  as- 
we  haveTeceived  ;  while  with  onr  equals  we  al- 
ternately give  and  receive,  for  no  two  persons 
are  so  similarly  endowed  but  that  each  may  gsin 
by  associating  with  the  other.  In  troth,  which 
ever  way  the  balance  may  incline,  none  ever 
give  without  receiving,  and  none  can  receive 
without  giving. 

No  Companionship  is  wise  that  does  not  in- 
volve the  principle  of  growth.  If  the  influence 
of  our  assnciates  docs  not  make  ns  go  forward, 
it  will  surely  cause  ns  to  go  baclfward.  If  we 
are  not  elevated  by  it,  we  shall  certainly  be  de- 
graded. Two  persons  cannot  associate,  andeithcr 
party  remain  just  as  ho  was  before;  and  if  we 
would  find  in  society  an  element  of  growth,  we 
must  seek  for  all  that  is  elevating  in  whatever 
circles  we  move ;  for  it  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  circle  or  class,  but  waits  everywhere 
"for  the  true  seeker. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit* 
the  earth,  said  the  Lord,  teaching  as  never  man 
taught ;  and  it  is  in  proportion  as  we.walk  meek- 
ly with  our  fellow- men  that  our  capacities  be- 
come capable  of  receiving,  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  influx  of  goodness  and  troth  that  should 
be  the  end  of  social  intercourse.  Nothing  ob- 
structs onr  receptivity  so  much  as  that  egotism 
of  thought  and  aflfection  which  keeps  self  per- 
petually before  the  mind's  eye, -and  to  this  egot- 
ism meekness  is  the  direct  opposite.  Meekness 
implies  forgetfulness  of  self.  There  is  nothing 
servile  about  it,  but  it  pursnes  its  way  in  pare 
t>implii!ity,  forgcting  self  in  its  steadfast  devo- 
tion to'what  it  seeks.  Egotism  pursues  its  aims 
from  love  of  self  and  of  the  world,  and  confides 
in  its  own  strength  for  success.  Meekness  pur- 
snes its  aims  from  the  love  of  excellence,  and 
confiding  in  the  strength  of  the  jjord.  The 
first  love  is  dim  of  sight,  and  often  satisfies  it- 
self with  the  shadow  of  what  it  seeks,  while  its 
strength  is  too  feeble  to  grasp  the  higher  forms 
of  excellence.  The  second  love  is  full  of  light, 
because  its  eye  is  single ;  it  can  be  satisfied  on- 
ly with  substance,  and  its  endeavors  know  no 
limit,  because  its  strength  comes  from  Him 
who  never  fails  nor  wearies. 

Meekness  is  always  rfeady  to  receive  of  the 
escelleDoe  it  seeks,  through  whatever  medium 
it  can  be  obtained ;  while  egotism  is  perpctnaU 
ly  hindered  in  its  advancement  by  its  unwilling- 
ness to  owe  it  to  any  source  out  of  self. 

Similar  results  follow  in  giving  as  in  receiv- 
i'tag.  Meekness  gives  in  simplicity  from  love  to 
the  neighbor,  and  feils  as  great  pleasure  in  im- 
parting from  its  stores  as  in  receiving  additions 
to  them,  because  the  pleasure  it  imparts  is  re- 
flected back  upon  itself,  making  all  it»  good 
offices  twice  blessed.    Egotism  is  twice  cursed, 
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u  all  that  it  Teoeives  and  all  that  it  gives  per- 
petually adds  to  its  love  of  self;  for  it  values 
what  it  poasesnes  beoause  it  is  its  own,  and  im- 
parts to  others  beoaoae  it  eDJuys  a  feeling  of  sa- 
perioritj  over  the  recipient  of  its  posseasioos. 
Meekness  builds  itself  up ;  egotism  puffs  itself 
up.  To  meekness  Companionship  is  a  perpetu- 
al soarce  of  healthful  growth  ;  while  toegoti^pi 
it  furnishes  food  only  to  supply  the  demaads  of 
a  morbid  enlargement,  destructive  to  all  manly 
and  womanly  symmetry. 

(To  b*  contlDa«d.) 

mm  I 

"  TTnrhsngeable  His  will, 
Whatever  be  my- frame; 
PialoTiag  ht-art  U  stilt 
Eternally  the  same : 
Our  aoals  tbroQgh  many  changes  go, 

His  love'DO  change  can  ever  koow." 

■  ■■■  I 

We  have  received  from  an  esteemed  friend, 
now  travelling  in  Enrope,  a  description  of  a 
scene  so  different  froin  any  tbin^ni  our  own 
country  that  its  novelty  makes  it  doubly  inter- 
esting. We  should  be  glad  to  receive  other 
oommnnioatioDs  from  the  same  source. — Eds. 

For  rriandii'  Intolllgmen. 
PBAetrc,  BoHSWA,  Ath  mo.  16th,  186T. 

Very  many  years  ago,  so  long,  indeed,  that 
the  stereoscopic  art  was  quite  new,  an  acquaint- 
ance received  from  Europe  a  l^eantiful  view  on 
flass  of  the  long  bridge  over  the  Moldaa  at 
'ragne. 

The  exquisite  perspective,  the  groups  of 
statues  on  either  side,  the  old  gothio  tower  at 
the  end,  with  the  houses  of  the  city  beyond, 
formed  a  picture  so  beantiful  and  so  singular, 
and  the  art  itself  was  then  saoh  a  novelty,  that 
this  BtereoBoope  gave  me  an  impression  of  plea- 
sure, vivid  enough  to  make  it  one  of  the  lasting 
ones  of  my  early  youth. 

On  arriving  here  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  the 
first  points. I  sought  was  the  old  bridge;  and, 
truly,  if  the  picture  was  so  striking,  the  view 
from  the  bridge  was  no  less  so.* 

The  bridge  is  supported  on  numerous  arches 
of  solid  masonry,  and  the  roadway  is  paved  with 
oubio  blooka  of  stone.  It  is  about  1800  feet 
long,  and,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  rivers 
here,  ia  one  of  the  longest  in  Europe.  Each 
pier  is  surmounted  by  groups  of  statues  on 
either  side — some  20' or  30  in  all — making  the 
bridge  itself  an  object  of  great  interest ;  but 
this  is  nearly  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  scene  which  breaks  upon  your  view. 

As  you  leave  the  old  town  to  cross  to  the 
Kleinsite,  yon  have  betbre  yon  a  splendid  pano- 
rama of  a  semi-circular  range  of  hills,  about 
two  oiiles  in  extent.  To  the  left  it  is  clothed 
with  magoifioent  groves  of  horse  chestnuts  and 
lindens,  half  hiding  various  monasteries,  church- 
es, and  other  buildings;  while  on  the  right, 
orercopping  the  houses  of  the  town,  the  Hrad- 


scbin,  the  old  palace  of  the  Bohemian  Kings, 
spreads  its  yast  front  along  the  summit  of  the  ' 
range. 

This  palace,  in  which  the  ex-Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand now  resides,  is  of  immense  extent,  ooo- 
taining  over  400  apartments,  and  inclades 
within  its  courts  the  old  Cathedral,. celebrated' 
as  the  church  in  which  John  Hum  preached, 
and  now  noted  as  containing  the  shrine  of  the 
patron  saint  of  bridges  in  all  Catholic  oouatriet, 
St.  John  Nepomuk. 

The  shrine  itself  is  not  so  remarkable  fo>r  '^ 
beauty  as  for  its  material,  vis.:  solid  silver,  of  ^ 
which  about  4000  lbs.  were  required  for  its  ;^ 
constrnotioD. 

The  legend  of  the  Romish  Church  ia,  that  a 
priest,  having  refused  to  betray  the  secrets  con- 
fided to  him  in  the  confessional  by  the  Queen-' 
of  Wenoeslaus  the  IV.,  was,  by  order  of  the 
King,  thrown  from  the  bridge;  but  that,  three 
dayci  afterwards,  flames  appeared  on  the.surfaoe 
of  the  water,  and  continued  to  burn  there,  un- 
til, from  curiosity,  the  river  was  dragged,  and 
the  body  found. 

This  occurred  in  1383;  the  bridge  you  will 
see  is  not  very  modern..  About  350  years  af- 
terwards the  priest  was  canonized  as  St.  John 
Nepomuk,  and  his  silver  shrine  erected  from  a 
small  part  of  the  votive  offerings  made.  This 
has  become  one  of  the  pilgrimage  shrines  of 
Bohemia;  there  is  also  a  temporary  shrine 
erected  on  the  bridge,  where  the  bronze  statue 
of  St.  John  Nepomuk  stands,  oloso  to  the  spot 
from  which  he  was  thrown,  and  so  great  if^the 
superstitious  veneration  in  which  he  is  held, 
that  one  year  over  80,000  pilgrims  visited  these 
shrines.  To-day  being  his  festival  day,  an(r.the 
first  day  of  the  pilgrimage,  which  lasts  ^ght 
days,  the  city  has  been  filled  with  the  de'v{  ees 
who  have  arrived  to  pay  their  homage.     ^.; 

A  procession  of  peasants  has  just  pasbut  oar 
hotel  with  a  band,  a  crucifix,  banner,  )mi  a 
box  richly  covered,  borne  upon  the  sh  ^ders 
of  several  young  girls  dressed  in  white,  f,  «>wed 
by  a  crowd  of  peasant  women  in  their  ..ijet  at- 
tire, but  carrying  large  bundles  on  their t^aoks. 
The  streets  are  thronged  with  prooesi^-tos  of 
pilgrims  in  holiday  costumes,  going  froOKAuroh 
to  church,  singing  hymns,  and  the  a.ppapaohes 
to  the  bridge,  the  bridge  itself,  anc:  Jie  way 
thence  to  the  Cathedral,  are  one  moving  niass 
of  pilgrims  and  others,  on  their  ftay  to  visit  the 
shrines. 

Many  of  the  men  wear,  knee  breeches,  and 
some  green  vesta  and  green  pointed  felt  hats 
with  feathers  stuck  in  them,  while  the  women 
m<>8tly  have  bright  calico  dresses  reaching  to 
within  about  one  foot  of  the  ground,  and  bea.  - 
ing  the  appearance  of  costume,  as  th-^y  wear  no 
bonnets,  but  cover  their  heads  with  j  II  kinds  of 
gaudy-colored  handkerchiefs  and  shawls,  which, 
hanging  down  th^ir  backs,  give  pjm  a  very 
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piotQreM|ae  sppeannce.  .  Oocuionally  yon  see 
a  more  decided  coBtomo^'-ft  velvet  body  with 
embroidered  blae  or  pink  skirt,  a  very  compli- 
cated bead-shawl  worked  with  initials,  aoa  a 
large  gilt  backle  fastened  roand  the  throat  by 
six  or  eight  silver  chaias.  The  whole  way  was 
lined  with  booths,  offering  for  sale  tboasands  of 
small,  highly-colored  pictures,  little  leaden  fig- 
ures of  the  saints  in  frames,  small  stataes  in 
iron,  religions  books^  &o.  Neither  did  they  ne- 
glect to  provide  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the  pil- 
grims. 

The  whole  scene  was  so  entirely  different 
from  home  that  it  seems  impossible  to  convey 
any  idea  of  what  appeared  to  us  so  striking; 
bat  there  were  some  traits  which  showed  that 
human  nature  is  a  good  deal  alike  in  widely 
separated  countries.  The  toy  stands  and  ginger- 
bread booths  were  especially  showy  and  attrac- 
tive; and  I  saw  many  a  young  fether  and 
mother  carrying  back  with  them  the  cake,  doll, 
dram,  gun,  or  other  toy  that  was  to  reward  the 
young  ones  left  at  home. 

There  were  many  pleasant  faces  among  the 
young,  but  the  older  persons,  especially  the 
women,  bore  heavily  the  traces  of  exposure  and 
hard  labor. . 

It  was  said  there  would  be  50,000  strangers 
in  the  city  to-day,  but  the  number  was  certainly 
not  nearly  so  great ;  the  existence  of  these  pil- 
grimage shrines,  and  the  resort  of  snob  great 
numbers  to  them,  were  novel  features  to  an 
American  ;  and  it  was  exceedingly  pleasant  to 
notice  the  general  well-to-do  air  of  all  classes  of 
the  pilgrims;  tbe  contrast  between  the  cleanli- 
ness here  apparent,  and  the  filth  of  a  crowd  in 
Italy,  was  \oo  striking  to  e-'oape  notice. 

In  all  this  crowd,  too,  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  siogle  intoxicated  or  unruly  person, 
but  everywhere  the  greatest  kindness  and  con- 
sideration for  those  around  them  ;  even  in  tbe 
crowd  on  the  bridge  at  the  shrine,  everything 
was  perfectly  orderly ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that,  although  before  the  building  of  the 
•uspension  bridge,  this  was  the  only  avenue 
between  the  two  portions  of  tbe  city,  yet,  for 
eight  days  it  was  given  up  to  the  pilgrims,  no 
carriage  being  allowed  to  cross  during  that 
time. 

Vfe  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the  per- 
vading appearance  of  thrift,  comfort  and  indus- 
try that  we  have  noticed  in  those  portions  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  that  we  have  visited — 
say  Tyrol,  Austria  proper,  and  Bohemia.  They 
have  reminded  us  strongly  of  Lancaster  county, 
Penna.,  none  tbe  less,  perhaps,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants there  are  so  essentially  German,  and  that 
the  same  careful  cultivation  of  the  land  which 
marks  that  portion  of  our  State  is  to  be  found 
in  this  country.  W.  U.  B. 

■  <■> 

Do  not  envy  any  one  for  being  superior  to 


yoa  in  piety  or  reputation ;  but  love  the  gifls  of 
God  in  him,  and  they  will  be  your  own. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  15,  186Y. 


'The  following  notice  of  the  History  of 
Friends,  by  our  friend  S.  M.  Janney,  is  from 
the  Editorial  column  of  the  Philadelphi* 
Evening  Bulletin : — 

"  History  of  tbe  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  from  its  rise  to  the  year  1828,"  by 
Samuel  M.  Janney,  author  of  the  Life  of  Wm. 
Penn,  etc.,  in  4  volumes,  12  mo.,  published  by 
T.  Ellwood  Zell,  17  South  Sixth  street,  Phila- 
delphia.  To  the  student  of  the  history  of  Penn- 
fiylvania,  these  volames  will  prove  valuable, 
and  to  allSMaders  interesting,  for  the  seope  of 
treatment,  tlie  research  exhibited,  the  informs^ 
tion  conveyed,  and  the 'clearness  of  the  style, 
with  which  the  whole  is  imparted. 

The  ".  Friends"  bore  so  large  a  share  in  set- 
tling the  foundations  of  our  ancient  Cominon- 
wealth,  that  no  one  can  thoroughly  understand 
its  annals,  and  the  working  of  the  causes  which 
shaped  Its  early  policy,  without  some  familiarity 
with  the  history  of  the  Quakers. 

The  influence  they  exerted,  however,  neces- 
sarily diminished  under  the  large  accessions  of 
a  heterogeneous  population,  entertaining  other 
religions  and  political  views,,  and  to  the  melan- 
choly faict  that  no  community  existing  with- 
in large  territorial  limits,  and  holding  ex- 
tensive commerce  with  the  world,  can  survive 
in  perfect  peace,  free  from  internal  foes  and  ex- 
ternal enemies.  The  simplicity  of  life,  the 
cultivation  of  learning,  the  avoidance  of  motives 
to  contention,  the  conservative  spirit,  the  thrift 
and  industry,  the  merciful  penal  code,  the  sa- 
cred regard'  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  the 
jealous  guardianship  of  political  liberty,  which 
her  people  maintained,  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  history  of  a  great  State,  and  in  no  re- 
spect more  distinguishable  than  in  the  last 
three  particulars,  and  which  form  so  bright  a 
contrast  to  the  intolerance  which  prevailed  else- 
where. The  horror  which  they  had  contracted 
for  the  bloody  code  of  the  mother  country,  and 
their  ardent  love  of  religious  and  political  lib- 
erty, not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  all  who 
sought  shelter  within  the  Province  have  beeo 
slow  in  reacting  upon  the  land  which  gave 
them  birth,  for  it  took  England  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  to  learn  beth  the  impolicy  and 
craelty  of  hanging  for  tbe  most  trivial  offences, 
and  she  has  not  yet  learned  that  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  and  religions  liberty  upon  a  foun- 
dation which  cannot  be  shaken  is  a  right  and 
not  a  boon  which  she  owes  the  subject. 

Mr.  Janney,  after  rapidly  tracing  the  pro- 
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pen  of  ChrtstiaDity  from  its  inception,  through  I  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  numbered  to  the 
its  different  stances  to  the  period  of  the  rise  of  graTe." 
the  Society  of  Friends,  presents  a^ketch  of  the       "' 
life  of  that  remarkable  man,  George  Fox,  whose 
bic^raphy  reads  like  a  romance,  through  so 
many  vioissitudes  did  he  pass.     He  notices  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  origin  of  the  Society. 
The  bitter  peiwecntions  the  Quakers  underweAt 
in  Great  Britain,  and  more  particularly  in  Mas- 
8  chusetts,  where  so  many  suffered  death  for 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  adhered  to  their  re- 
ligions convictions,  are  carefully  narrated. 

The  restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  under 
Charles  II.,  which  the  Quakers  hoped  would 
bring  with  it  "  measures  of  clemency  and  tol- 
eration," and  which  the  King  had  promised, 
KOM  not  propitiaiu,  and  did  not  do  so.  The 
rising  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  was  a  pretext 
for  a  "  proclamation  again.<t  the  .^Mbaptists, 
Quakers,  and  Fifth  Monarchy  mej^Eembliog 
and  meeting  together  under  preteoee  of  wor- 
shipping God."  This  led  to  numerous  per- 
secutions; bnndreds  were  fined  and  imprisoned, 
many  died  in  jail,  and  all  bore  their  afflioUons 
with  fortitude. 


As  it  came  within  the  plan  of  the  author  to 
describe  the  settlement  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  in  its  relation  to  the  Society,  his 
previous  investigations  in  this  direction  had  pre- 
pared him  for  the  task.  This  part  of  the  nn- 
dertikirig  is  weH  done,  as  is  the  whole,  and  oc 
capips  a  considerable  share  of  the  second  vol- 
ume. The  third  volume  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  accession  of  Thomas  Story  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Society.  Story  was  designed  by  his 
family  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  also 
received  a  liberal  education  and  acquired  many 
accomplishments.  The  circumstances  of  his 
conversion  to  the  principles  of  the  Friends  are 
graphically  related  in  his  "  Journal."  He  was 
a  ojaster  of  English  composition,  as  this  produc 
tion  abundantly  testifies. 

The  following  touching  passage  fVom  his 
journal,  depicting  the  effects  of  the  malignant 
fever  which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  in  1699, 
and  which  carried  off  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  a  fair  example  of  his  powers  of 
deseriptioo  : 

"  In  this  distemper  had  died  six,  seven,  and 
sometimes  eight  in  a  day,  for  several  weeks. 
There  being  few  houses,  if  any,  free  of  the 
sickness  Great  was  the  majesty  and  hand  of 
the  Lord  I  Great  was  the  fear  that  fell  on 
flesh.  I  saw  no  lofty  or  airy  countenances,  nor 
heard  any  vain  jesting  to  move  men  to  laughter, 
nor  witty  repartee  to  move  men  to  mirth,  nor 
extravagant  feasting  to  excite  the  lusts  and 
desires  of  the  flesh  above  measure.  But 
every  faoe  gathered  paleness,  and  many  hearts 
were  humbled,  and  countenances  fallen  and 
sunk,  as  sach  that  waited  every  moment  to  be ! 


The  secession  of  George  Keith,  and  the  cir- 
cnmstances  that  led  to  it  are  carefully  traced. 
No  event  had  occurred  which  excited  such  bit- 
ter animosity;  it  shook  the  organiEation  for  the 
time  to  its  centre,  and  separated  father  and  son. 
Keith  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  man  of 
education  and  ability,  and  for  many  years  bore 
an  active  part  in  religious  affairs.  Removing 
to  England  in  1668,  he  took  eharge  of  a  Friends' 
school,  but  had  not  been  long  in  the  occupation 
when  he  was  informed  against  for  preaching 
and  teaching  without  a  license,  and  on  his  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  was  committed  to  jail. 

The  degree  of  oppression,  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  England,  cannot  be  well  con- 
ceived. No  one  could  teach  the  languages 
without  a  license  from  a  bishop;  and  in  1668 
Keith  was  kept  in  Newgate  for  five  months,  be- 
cause of  this  tyrannical  restriction.  After  his 
liberation  he  came  to  New  Jersey,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Friends' 
Academy,  which  was  for  so  many  years  estab- 
lished in  Fourth  street,  below  Chestnut,  in 
this  city,  the  ancient  building  belonging  to 
which  has  just  been  taken  down. 

Keith,  however,  soon  began  to  manifest 
symptoms  of  discontent  and  the  result  was 
a  separation  from  the  Society.  It  was  perhaps 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  left  them.  Of 
a  turbulent  and  disputatious  nature,  he  would 
have  been  useful  in  no  religious  community. 
He  drew  with  him  many  adherents,  and  had  nut 
a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons  of  the 
Province  on  his  side.  Some  of  theje  became 
"  Keithiab  Baptists,"  some  attached  themselves 
to  the  Kgiscopal  Church,  but  many  afterwards 
returned  to  (he  Society. 

The  fourth  volume  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of 
the  lives  of  members  of  the  Society,  who  flour- 
ished during  the  present  century;  aison^  them 
we  notice  many  whose  memories  are  familiar  to 
us  for  their  piety  and  their  eloquence.  The 
volume  closes  with  an  account  of  the  "  causes 
which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Society." 

We  commend  the  work  to  the  general 
reader.  Although  religions  narratives  are 
rarely  interesting  to  the  many,  Mr.  Janney,  by 
judiciously  interspersing  biographical  details, 
and  interweaving  an  account  of  t^e  progress  of 
events,  sustains  the  interest  in  his  pages.  He 
appears  to  as  to  have  performed  his  task  with 
impartiality,  and  these  volumes  supply  a  want 
which  has  been  long  felt.  The  work  is  clearly 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  does  credit  to  its 
enterprising  publisher. 

Tbe Executive  Commiitae  or'  <<  Friends'  Pablication 
A((ooi«t>0'i,"  will  meet  on  Sixth-dajr  afveraooD,  6th 
mo.  2l8t,  at3^  o'clock.  The  punctnal  and  full  nttead< 
aace  of  tbe  members  is  particuUrlj  reqaested. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Cleri. 
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THE  COLOEED  SCHOOL  6TSTEH. 

Fortress  Monroe,  May  28. — The  Ameri- 
oan  MissioDary  Association  of  New  York  re- 
cently parohaiied  the  Wood  farm,  or  "  Little 
Bcotland,"  as  it  is  called,  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  good  farming  land,  situ- 
ate on  the  east  side  of  Hampton  creek.  The  price 
paid  was  $19,000.  The  association  design  put- 
ting into  operation  by  next  fall  a  training  school 
for  polored  teachers.  Pupils  are  to  be  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  admitted  to 
the  school,  and  furnished  with  good  aocommo- 
darions  and  an  excellent  education,  to  qualify 
them  to  take  their  destined  positionx  in  life.  In 
the  centre  of  this  purchase  there  is  a  large  na- 
tional cemetery,  cootainiog  about  five  thousand 
soldiers'  graves,  the  farm  having  been  during 
the  war  covered  with  hospital  buildings,  where- 
in the  lives  of  over  ten  thousand  patients  were 
taken  care  of.  Should  the  training  school  suc- 
ceed, an  attempt  will  be  made  to  establish  a 
first  class  normal  school  or  colored  college,  which 
will  bo  amply  supported  to  render  it  efficient 
and  successful  in  accomplishing  the  objects 
which  led  to  its  inception. 

The  eatire  colored  school  system  which  is  in 
general  use  in  this  district  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  and  more  particularly  on  the  penin- 
sula, has  been  inaugurated  by  the  different 
missionary  societies  of  the  North,  and  the  rapid 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  scholars 
of  all  ages  has  induced  these  additional  step's  to 
be  taken  towards  a  still  further  improvement  and 
elevation  of  the  race.  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  are  sent  out  by  the  societies,  and  all  the 
expenses  incurred  in  building  school- houses 
and  provicliog  for  the  education  of  the  pupils, 
are  instantly  defrayed  and  provided  for  by  the- 
charities  of  the  benevolent. 

The  school  system  is  perfect,  and  the  teachers 
who  manifest  a  highly  creditable  zeal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  belong  to  the  most  re- 
spectable classes  of  society — maoy  of  them 
coming  a  distance  to  labor  in  shaping  the  future 
career  of  the  young  negroes.  General  Arm- 
Strong,  superintendent  of  this  dit«triot,  has  the 
supervision  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  only  due  to 
his  energy  and  practicability  that  their  present 
success  is  attributed.  * 

The  education  of  thfi  negro  is  generally 
viewed  by  the  people  of  the  country  with  a 
rapidly  improving  opinion,  as  the  only  wise 
course  that  can  ever  elevate  them  from  the  deg- 
radation to  which  they  have  so  long  been  sub- 
jected ;  and  it  is  a  theme  of  congratulation  that. 
the  predictions  of  opposition  and  difficulty  to  be 
met  with  have  disappeared  as  the  work,  pro- 
gresses.—  The  Freii. 

a»  ■ 

Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning  that  breaks 
through  a  gloom  of  clouds  and  glitters  for  a  mo- 
ment. 


SUFrBAQX  FOB  VOHSN. 

Extract  from  a  speech  made  by  John  Stuart  Mill  tn  t?te 
Haute  of  (jfwunon4,  England,  on  the  20th  of  lait 
month. 

I  shonid  not  feel  the  confidence  I  do  in  this 
subject  if  the  great  change  1  advocate  was  not 
grounded  on  a  previous  social  change.  The  idea 
of  a  hard  lin»  of  separation  between  man's  pro- 
vince of  thought  and  woman's  belongs  to  a  state 
of  society  that  is  receding  farther  and  farther 
into  the  past.  We  talk  of  the  political  revolutions 
of  the  world,  but  we  do  not  pay  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  has  taken  place 
among  us  a  silent  domestic  revolution. 
Women  and  men  for  the  first  time  in  history 
are  really  companions.  Our  traditions  of  the 
proper  relations  between  them  have  descended 
from  a  tinae  when  their  lives  were  apart,  when 
they  were^separate  in  their  thoughts  because 
they  welflMparate  both  in  their  amusements 
and  in  ^ffitr  serious  occupations.  The  man 
spent  his  hours  of  leisure  among  men — all  hia 
friendships,  all  his  intimacies  were  with  men — 
with  man  alone  did  he  converse  on  any  serious 
subject ;  the  wife  was  either  a'  plaything  or  aa 
upper  servant. 

All  this  among  the  educated  classes  is 
changed.  Men  no  longer  give  up  their  spare 
time  to  violent  outdoor  exercises  and  boisterous 
convivialities  with  male  associates;  the  home 
has  acquired  the  ascendency ;  the  two  sczes 
really  now  pass  their  time  together ;  the  womcD 
of  the  family  are  the  man's  habitual  society — 
the  wife  is  his  chief  associate,  his  most  confi- 
dcntial  friend,  and  often  his  most  trusted 
counsellor.  Now,  does  a  man  wish  to  have 
for  his  nearest  companion — linked  so  clusely 
with  himself,  and  whoso  wibhes  and  preferences 
have  BO  strong  a  claim  upon  him—  one  whose 
thoughts  are  alien  from  those  which  occupy  his 
own  mind,  one  who  can  give  neither  help,  nor 
comfort,  n6r  support,  to  hia  noblest  feelings  and 
purposes  ?      ,  ^ . 

Is  this  close  and-  almost  exclusive  oompanloc- 
ship  compatible  with  women  being  warned  off 
all  large  subjects,  taught  that  they  ought  not  to 
care  about  what  it  is  the  man's  duty  to  care  for, 
and  that  to  take  part  in  any  serious  interests 
outside  the  household  is  stepping  bi'youd  their 

ftrovince  ?  Is  it  good  for  a  man  to  pass  his 
ife  in  close  communion  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings with  a  person  studiously  kept  inferior  to 
himself — whobe  earthly  interests  are  forcibly  re- 
striiined  within  four  walls — who  is  taught  to 
cultivate  as  a  grace  of  character  ignorance  and 
indifference  about  the  most  in!ipirit>g  tubjects, 
those  among  which  bis  highest  duties  are  cast  ? 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  this  cao  happen 
without  detrimiment  to  the  man's  own  char- 
acter? 
1     The  time  is  come  whep  womeoi  if  not  raised 
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to  the  level  of  men,  men  will  be  palled  down  to 
theirs.   The  women  of  a  man's  family  are  either 
the  stimulus  and  support  to  his  higher  aspira- 
tions or  a  drag  upon  him.    You  may  keep  them 
ignorant  of  politics,  but  yon  cannot  keep  them 
from  concerning  themselves  with  the  least  rea- 
pectablepart  of  polities — its  personalities.  If  they 
do  cot  understand  and  cannot  enter  into  the  man's 
feelings  of  public  duty,  they  do  care  about  his 
private   interests,  and  that   is  the   scale  into 
which  their  weight   is  certain  to  be'  thrown. 
*      They  are  an  iafluenee  always  at  hand,  co-operat- 
ing with  his  selfish  promptings,  watching  and 
taking  advantage  of  every  moment  of  moral  ir- 
resolution, and  doubling  the  strength  of  every 
teoiptatioD.  >    Even  if  tbey  maintain  a  modest 
neutrality  their  mere  absenee  of  sympathy  hangs 
as  a   deaid  Weight  on  his  moral  energies,  and 
makes  him  averse  to  incur  sacrifices^^eh  they 
will   feel,  and  to  forego  worldly  si^Bses  and 
advantages  in  which  tbey  would  sran  for  the 
Bake  of  objects  which  they  cannot  appreciate. 
But  suppose  him  to  be  happily  prejierved  from 
'    temptation  to  an  actual  sacrifice  ot  conscience, 
the   insensible  ioflaence    of  the  higher   part 
of  his  own  nature  is  still  deplorable.     Under  an 
idle  Dotiun  that  the  beanties  of  character  of  the 
two  sexes  are  mutually  incompatible,  men  are 
afraid  of  manly  women  ;  but  those  who  have  re- 
flected 00  the  nature  and  power  of  social  influ- 
ence know  that  when  there  are  not  maoly  women 
•^        there  will  not  be  manly  men.    Men  and  women 
are  really  companions.    If  the  women  arc  frivo- 
lous, the  men  will  be  frivolous.     If  women  care 
only  for  personal  interests  and  trifling  amuse- 
ments, men  in  general  will  care  for  little  else. 
The  two  sexes  must  now  rise  and  sink  together. 
It  may  be  said  that  women  can  take  interest 
io  great    national  questions  without  having  a 
vote.      Certainly  they  can;  but  how  many  of 
them  will  ?      All  that  society  add   education 
can  do  is  exhausted  in  inculcating  in  women 
that  their  rule  of  conduct  ought  to  be  what  so- 
ciety expects  from  them.      And-  the  denial  of 
the  vote  is  a  proclamation  intelligible  to  every 
one,  that   sooieiy  does  not  expect  them  to  con- 
eern  tbomselTes  with  public  questions.     Why, 
the  whole  of  a  girl's  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
toned  down  by  it  from  her  earliest  school  days. 
She  does  not  take  the  interest  even  in  national 
■^       history  that  a  boy  does,  because  it  is  to  be  no 
business  of  hers  when  she  grows  up.     If  there 
are  women— and  fortunately  there  are  now — 
who  do  esre  about  those  subjects  and  study 
them,  It  is  because  the  force  within  is  powerful 
enough  to  bear  up  against  the  worst  kind  of  dis- 
couragement, that  which  acts  not  by  interpos- 
ing obstacles  which  may  be  stru^led  against, 
but  by  deadening  the  spirit  which  faces  and 
ei-'Dquere  obstacles. 

In  jMident  waiting  there  is  no  loas. 


SALOME'S  TOAYEB. 

"Omt  that  tlu-M  my  two  niu  uurait,  one  on  Tby  ri^ 
luuid,  aud  tb<  other  oo  Iby  laft,  in  Tby  kiugUum." 

'  0  MoTHKR  I  fall  of  fondest  dreams, 

Aad  did  tb;  hopes  aspire 
To  where  before  tbe  Tbrone  there  gleams 

The  crystal  sea  of  fire  ? 
Did'«t  see  ia  vision,  left  and  right, 

TUj  two  sons  seated  there, 
Tfilh  Koldeo  crowns,  arrayed  in  white, 

In  glory  none  might  share? 
Ah  I  could  thine  ejrea  bare  seen,  indeed, 

■The  boon  that  thoa  did'st  a!<k ; 
How  oae  dear  son  for  Christ  mnst  bleed, 

And  oae  work  ont  bis  task  I 
Not  e'en  their  Lord  that  boon  might  give, 

.But  bjr  his  Father's  rule; 
Aud  suffojring  is,  for  all  that  lire, 

The  saiuts'  appointed  school. 
He  crowns  tbe  victim's  brow,  bnt,  first, 

Must  come  the  fierce,  hot  strife ; 
The  soul  mnst  taste  earth's  last  and  worst, 

And  ttien  the  perfect  life  : 
By  weary  years,  or  sudden  pain, 

He  ends  what  He  began  ; 
And  only  thus  His  children  gain 

The  stature  of  the  man. 
Te  mothers,  who  for  children  seek 

Great  heritage  of  fame ; — 
Qod's  gifts,  a  prophet's  words  to  speak, 

A  statesman's  might  and  name, 
Tbe  wreath  that  binds  the  conqueror's  brow. 

The  poet's  tongue  of  fire — 
Who  thus,  if  free,  would  utter  now 

Your  deepest  heart-desire. 
How  would  ye  shrink  in  pale  dismay 

Oould  ye  tbe  future  scan, 
And  trace  the  lonely  age  aud  grey, 

The  features  worn  and  wan ; — 
Could  hear  the  minstrel's  minor  sad, 

And  see  tbe  statesmen  foiled, — 
The  one  prize  never  to  be  bad. 

For  which  aloae  tbey  toUed  I         • 
Ye  know  not  bow  tbe  fire  which  bams 

In  words  from  poet's  lips, 
ITpon  tbe  man's  own  spirit  turaa. 

And  ends  in  dark  eclipse  : 
Ye  know  not,  when,  for  those  ye  love, 

Ye  ask  the  world's  success. 
That  wealth,  power,  glory,  never  prove 

Enough  tbe  heart  to  bless. 
Far  better  ask  Salome's  prayer 

For  those,  the  heirs  of  light, 
When  thy  Lord's  kingdom  comes,  to  share 

Tbe  thrones  to  left  and  right : 
Then  with  thy  Father's  perfect  will 

Be  ready  to  comply, 
Bare  that  His  lore  will  lead  them  still 

In  wanderings  far  or  nigh. 
Bttt,  best  of  all,  seek  only  this,     . 

■The  power  for  service  true, 
To  find  in  good  their  perfect  bliss. 

One  light  in  varying  hue : 
They  please  Him  best  who  make  their  choice 

To  take  the  lowest  place  ; 
And  in  His  presence  thoy  rejoice, 

True  heirs  of  Goti's  great  grace. 

—  Cliriilian  Society. 

We  are  not  answerable  for  what  thoughts 
come  into  the  mind,  but  only  for  what  thoughts 
we  keep  in  the  miud.— «/.  A.  Jame*. 
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MYSTERIES. 
BT  bOBD  KIKLOOK. 

I  met  »  cbi'd,  Amidst  a  deafening  maze 

Of  wheels,  and  bands,  and  enfrines  loudly  wron^ht; 
On  which  the  child  fiied  a  bewildered  gaze, 

Viewing  such  products  rare,  so  stranirrly  broDght. 
Tbe  master  of  the  work  etodd  by,  and  tan^rht 

How  this  reTOlved,  whence  that  its  action  drew ; 

Tbe  child  looked  up  with  eye  of  pnre  clear  blue, 
And  ne'er  tbe  while,  but  half  his  meantoK  caogbt : 
Vet  was  bis  smile  so  sweet,  his  mien  so  kinl, 

The  child  bt-lieved  it  all,  nor  held  one  doubt.    . 

Then  1,  whose  fnitb  in  Tbee  was  nio;h  worn  out, 
My  God,  Went  from  tbe  spot  with  bettered  miod; 

I. am  that  child,  conieot  thy  word  to  take, 
,    For  ail  thy  world  holds  strange,  for  tby  love's  sake. 

rram  the  I'bilailelphla  Praaa 
A  CHINESE  UIBTORIT  OP  AMERICA. 

Wasbikstok,  May  16. 
The  State  Departoieot  has  made  public  the 
following  translation  of  a  Chinese  bistorj  of  the 
United  iSutea : 

PREFACS. 

Scn-Kt-Tu  was,  from  1844  to  1850,  Gover- 
nor of  Fub-Kien.  During  that  time  he  wrote, 
in  the  Chinese  luoguage,  and  poblished  a  work 
on  universal  geography,  giving  an  aeoonnt  of 
the  establiKhment  of  America  by  Washiogton. 
For  this  pablication,  so  favorable  to  the 
Western  powers,  some  of  which  were  then  in 
collision  with  China,  and  so  favorable  especi- 
ally to  the  Qnitod  States,  8en-Ki  Yu  was  dis- 
miiised  from  <^oe  by  the  Emperor  Uien-Fung, 
on  his  accession  to  tbe  throne  of  China  in  1850. 

His  work  and  bis  sacrifices  for  the  truth  of 
history  were  m^tde  known  to  the  Government  at 
Washington  by  the  late  Charge  of  tbe  United 
States  at  Pekin,  Mr.  Williams.  Through  tbe  ef- 
forts of  the  legation,  the  Imperial  Government 
reversed  its  sentence  of  proscription  against 
8en-Ki-Yu,  and  recalled  him  into  its  employ- 
meat  aa  a  member  of  tbe  Foreign  Office  of  the 
government. 

The  Secretary  of  Stato  presented  him  with  a 
portrait  of  Washington. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  State : 

Dbpabtkirt  ov  Stati. 
Washikotun,  January  21,  1867. 
Sir:  Mr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  in  a  dispatch, 
No  16,  and  in  an  unofficial  letter  of  the  22d  of 
February  last,  invited  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  Ezoellenoy  Sen  Ki-Yu,  a  distinguished 
^  Chinese  statesman,  then  recently  appointed  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  had  in  various  ways  mani- 
fested a  liberal  and  friendly  appreciation  a£  the 
importance  of  amicable  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  powers  and 
China,  and  that  he  had  written  a  eulogy  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  George  Washington, 
which  reflects  great  credit  opon  the  author. 
When  these  facts  became  known  to  me  they 
afforded  me  the  liveliest  satisfaetion,  and  I 


thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to  bis  £xec!tency 
to  posse w  a  faithful  portrait. of  the  subject  of 
his  eulogy.  I  have  accordingly  caused  an  exact 
copy  to  be  made  by  one  of  our  most  skilful  art- 
iste of  the  original  likeoeiis,  painted  by  Gilbert 
Stuart  from  life.  This  copy,  suitably  framed,, 
will  be  forwarded  to  your  address  by  the  first 
convenient  opportunity,  for  presentation  by  you 
in  such  manner  ss  may  seem  most  appropriate 
to  his  Excellency,  Sen- Ki-Yu,  as  a  mark  of  the 
high  appreciation  entertained  of  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  which  have  justly  entitled  him  to  the 
exalted  station  which  he  has  attained. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  H.  Seward. 

Tke  hittorg  from  the  original  Chincte,  trantlattd  into 
EngUtk  at  the  United  Stale*  Legation,  Pi  tin. 

DHITID  STATES  OF  AMEaiCA  (a). 

Amen^  is  a  vast  country.  Owing  to  its 
mercha^^mips  carrying  a  variegated  flag,  it  is 
usnally^HMrn  at  Canton  as  the  Hwa-ki-kwoh 
or  Flowery  Flag  nation  (2*).  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  English  territory,  and  on  the 
south  by  Mexico  and  Texas;  ito  eastern  border 
lies  along  tbe  Great  Western  Ocean,  while  its 
western  is  on  the  vast  ocean,  a  distance  of  about 
ten  thousand  li  (c)  lying  between  them.  From 
north  to  south  the  distance  is  between  five 
thousand  and  six  tbousanii  li  in  the  widest 
parte,  and  from  three  thousand  to  four  thous- 
and ^1  in  the  narrowest.  The  Apalachian  range 
winds  along  its  eastern  coasts,  and  tlie  Great 
Rocky  Mountains  enclose  ite  western  borders, 
between  which  lies  a  vast  level  region  of  many 
thousands  of  miles  in  extent. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  chief  of  its  rivers.  Its 
sources  are  very  remote,  and,  after  running 
more  than  a  myriad  It  in  a  serpentine  course,  it 
joins  the  Missouri  river,  and  the  great  united 
river  flows  on  south  to  the  sea.  The  other  cele- 
brated  rivers  are  the  Columbia,  Mobile,  Apa- 
laohioola,  and  Delaware.  Great  lakes  lie  on 
the  northern  border  toward  the  west  They  are 
divided  from  eaeh  other  by  four  streams,  and 
are  called  Iroquois  or  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Supe- 
rior, and  Michigan.  To  the  east  lie  two  others, 
Erie  and  Ontario,  which  are  joined  to  each 
other.  These  together  form  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  an(f  the  British  posses- 
sions. 

It  was  the  English  people  who  first  discovered 
and  took  North  America,  and  dro^e  out  the 
aborigines.  The  fertile  and  eligible  lands  were 
settled  by  emigrante  moved  over  there  from  the 
three  (British)  islands,  who  thus  occupied 
them.  These  emigrants  hastened  over  with  a 
force  like  that  of  the  torrent  running  down  tbe 
gully.  Poor  people  from  France,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  also  sailed  over  to  join 
them,  and  as  they  ail  daily  opened  up  new  clear- 
ings, the  country  continually  grew  rich  in  its 
cultivated  lands.    High  English  officers  held  it 
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for  tbeir  sovereigo,  and  aa  oitiea  and  towns 
tpraog  up  all  along  the  ooaats,  their  revenues 
.  were  oollcoted  for  hia  benefit.  '  Commeree  oon- 
(tantly  inoreased  in  extent  and  amount,  ao  that 
tbas  the  inhabitants  rapidly  beoame  rioh  and 
powerful. 

During  the  reign  of  Kemberg  (A.  D.  1736- 
1796),  the  English  and  Frenoh  were  at  war  for 
aereral  years,  daring  which  the  former  exacted 
.  the  duties  thronghont  all  their  possesaions,  in- 
ercasiog  the  taxes  more  than  previously.  By 
*  the  old  tariff,  for  instance,  the  duty  on  tea  was 
levied  when  it  was  sold;  bat  the  English  now 
required  that  another  tax  should  be  paid  by  the 
buyer. 

The  people  of  America  woaM  not  stand  this, 
and  io  the  year  1776  their  gentry  and  leading 
men  assembled  together  in  order  tooonanltwith 
the  (English)  (Governor  how  to  ariose  this 
matter;  bat  he  drove  them  from  h^^Haence, 
dispersed  the  Assembly,  and  demandlHpat  the 
tax  be  collected  all  the  more  atrietly.  Trhe  peo- 
ple thereupon  rose  in  their  wrath,  threw  all  the 
tea  in  the  shipa  into  the  8ea,and  then  consulted 
together  how  they  could  raise  troops  to  expel 
the  British. 

There  was  at  thia  iima  a  man  named  Wash- 
ington,  a  native  of  another  colony,  born  in  1782, 
who  bad  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  ten,  but 
had  been  admirably  trained  by  his  mother. 
While  a  boy  he  showed  a  great  spirit,  and  apti- 
y  tude  for  literary  and  martial  pursuits,  and  his 
love  for  brave  and  adventurous  deeds  exceeded 
those  of  ordinal^  men.  He  had  held  a  military 
oommission  under  the  English,  and  during  the 
war  with  France,  when  the  Frenoh  leagued  with 
the  Indiana,  and  made  an  irruption  into  the 
Boatbern  provinces,  he  led  on  a  body  of  troops 
and  drove  them  baek ;  but  the  English  general 
would  not  report  this  expeditions  operation,  so 
that  hia  worthy  deeds  were  not  recorded  (for 
his  promotion.) 

The  people  of  the  land  now  wished  to  have 
him  to  be  their  leader,  but  he  went  home  on  plea 
of  aiekness  and  abut  himself  up.  When  they 
had  actually  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion, 
however,  they  compelled  him  to  become  their 
General. 

Though  neither  troops  nor  depots,  neither 
arms  nor  ammunition,  stores  nor  forage, 
I  existed  at  thia  time,  Washington  ao  inspirited 
everfbody  by  bis  own  patriotism,  and  urged 
them  on  by  hia  own  energy,  that  the  proper 
boards  and  departments  were  soon  arranged, 
and  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  (bring  up  his 
forces)  invest  the  capital.  The  British  General 
had  intrenched  some  marines  outside  the  city, 
when  a  storm  suddenly  dispersed  his  ships. 
Waahiugton  improved  the  eonjanetore  by  -vig- 
oroosly  attacking  the  city,  and  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing it. 
The    Bogliah  then  gathered  a  great  ansy 


and  renewed  the  engagement.  He  lost  the  bat- 
tle completely,  and  his  men  were  so  disheart- 
ened and  terrified  that  they  began  to  disperse. 
But  his  great  heart  maintained  its  composure, 
and  he  so  rallied  and  reassured  his  army  that 
they  renewed  the  contest,  and  victory  finally 
turned  in  their  favor.  Thus  the  blo>)dy  strife 
went  on  for  eight  years, — soffletiraes  viotorioua 
and  sometimes  vanquished-  Washington's  de- 
termination and  energy  never  quailed,  while 
the  English  General  began  to  grow  old. 

The  King  of  France  also  sent  a  general  across 
the  sea  to  strengthen  the  totteriag  States.  He 
joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Washiogton, 
and  gave  battle  to  the  British  army.  The  rulers 
of  Spain  and  Holland  likewise  hampered  their 
military  operations,  and  advised  them  to  con- 
clude a  peace.  The  English,  at  last,  could  no 
longer  act  freely,  and  ended  the  strife  in  the 
year  1783,  by  makins  a  treaty  with  Washing- 
ton. According  to  the  stipulations,  the  boun- 
dary line  was  so  drawn  that  they  had  the  deso- 
late and  cold  region  on  the  north,  while  the  fer- 
tile and  genial  southern  portiona  were  confirmed 
to  him. 

Washington,  having  thus  established  the 
States,  gave  up  his  military  command  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  to  his  farm,  but  the  people 
would  not  permit  him  thus  to  retire,  and  obliged 
him  to  become  their  ruler.  He,'  however,  pro- 
posed a  plan  to  them  as  follows :  "It  is  very 
selfish  for  him  who  gets  the  power  in  the  State, 
to  hand  it  down  to  his  posterity.  In  filling  the 
post  of  the  shepherd  of  the  ^ple,  it  will  be 
most  suitable  to  select  a  virtuous  man  I" 

Each  of  the'oid  colonies  was  thereupon  formed 
into  a  separate  State,  having  its  own  Governor 
to  direct  ite  affairs,  with  a  Lieutenant  Governor 
to  assist  him  (<^  each  of  whom  held  office  for 
four  years  (e).  At  the  general  meeting  of  the 
people  of  his  State,  if  they  regard  him  as  worthy, 
he  is  permitted  to  hold  his  post  during  another 
term  of  four  years  (/) ;  but  if  not,  then  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  takes  his  place.  If,  how- 
ever, the  latter  does  not  obtain  the  approbation 
of  the  people,  another  man  is  chosen  to  the  dig- 
nity when  his  time  has  expired.  When  the 
head  men  of  the  villages  and  towns  are  pro- 
posed for  office  their  names  and  earnames  are 
written  on  ticketo  and  thrown  into  a  box.  When 
everybody  h(w  done  so  the  box  is  opened,  and  it 
is  then  known  who  is  elected  by  his  having  the  ^ 
most  votes,  and  he  takes  the  office.  Whether 
he  has  been  an  official  or  is  a  commoner,  no  ex- 
amination is  required  as  to  his  qualifications ; 
and  when  an  omoer  vacates  his  place  he  be- 
comes in  all  respects  one  of  Xhe  common  people 
again. 

From  among  all  the  Governors  of  the  sepa- 
rate States  one  supreme  Governor  (or  Presi- 
dent) is  chosen,  to  whom  belonga  the  right  to 
'  make  treaties  and  carry  on  war,  and  whose  0P> 
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den  each  State  is  bound  to  obrj.  Tie  maoier 
of  his  election  is  the  same  as  that  for  a  Gover- 
nor of  a  State.  He  holds  his  office  four  jears, 
or,  if  re-elected,  for  eight.  Sinoe  the  days  of 
WashiDgton  (who  died  in  17t  9)  the  coontr; 
.  hast'zif'ted  sixty  years;  there  have  been  nine 
Presidents,  and  the  present  incumbent  (Tyler) 
was  elected  from  Virginia. 

When  Wcishington  made  peace  vith  the 
British  he  dismissed  all  the  troops,  and  directed 
the  attention  of  the  country  entirely  to  agricul- 
ture and  commerce.  He  also  issued  a  m»ndate 
saying,  "  If  hereafter  a  President  should  cov- 
etously plot  how  he  tian  seiie  the  forte  or  lands 
of  aaotber  kingdom,  or  harass  and  extort  the 
people's  wealth,  or  raiiie  troops  to  gratify  his 
personal  quarrels,  let  all  the  people  put  him  to 
death."  He  accordingly  retained  only  twenty 
national  war  vessels,  and  limited  the  army  to 
ten  thousand  men. 

The  area  of  the  country  is  very  great,  and 
every  one  exerts  himself  to  increase  its  fertility 
and  riches.  The  several  Stales  have  all  one  ob- 
ject, and  act  together  in  entire  harmony ;  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  have  therefore  main- 
tained amicable  relation  with  the  United  States, 
and  have  never  presumed  to  despise  or  enoroaoh 
on  them.  During  the  sixty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  peace  with  England,  there  has 
been  no  internal  war,  and  their  trade  has  in- 
creased, so  that  tho  number  of  American  mer- 
chantmen resorting  to  Canton  yearly  is  second 
only  to  those  of.  Great  Britain. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  Washington 
was  a  very  remarkable  man.  In  devising  plans 
he  was  more  daring  than  Chin  Shing  or  Hain 
Kwang.  In  winning  a  country  be  was  braver 
than  Tson  Tsan  or  Sin  Pis.  W^ieidiog  his  four- 
foot  falchion,  he  enlarged  the  frontiers  myriads 
of  miles,  and  yet  he  refused  to  usurp  regal  dig- 
nity, ot  even  to  transmit,  it  to  posterity ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  first  proposed  the  plan  of  electing 
men  to  office.  Where  in  the  world  can  be  found 
a  mode  more  equitable  7  It  is  the  same  idea,  in 
fact,  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  (the  Chi- 
nese) from  three  reigns  of  San  Shun  and 
Yu.  In  ruling  the  State  he  honored  and  fos- 
teied  good  usages,  and  did  not  exalt  military 
merit,  a  principle  totally  unlike  what  is  found 
in  other  kingdoms.  I  have  seen  his  portrait 
His  mien  and  countenance  are  grand  and  im- 
pressive in  the  highest  degree.  Ob,  who  is  there 
that  does  not  call  him  a  hero  1  (y) 

Ifota. 

a.  It  is  also  callrd  Collected  KationS  of  AToerica. 
TJnited  Leagued  Nations,  Confederated  Countries  of 
America,  and  United  all  States  (i.  e.  tbeie  different 
Chinese  names  have  been  ased). 

b.  This  flag  is  an  oblong-  banner,  with  red  and 
white  stripes  alternating;  in  the  right  hand  cor- 
ner is  a  Bmall  square  of  a  black  color,  wberein  are 
drawn  many  white  spots  arranged  in  a  ftnn  reeemb- 
Uag  the  OonsteUation  of  the  Dipper. 


c.  Tbis  is  a  vague  expression  for  a  vast  distance ; 
three  It  are  usually  reckined  to  equal  an  English 
mile. — Trarulator't  Note. 

d.  Sometimes  the  Lieutensnt-Govemor  is  a  single 
officer;  in  otbei  eases  several  persona  aid  the  Got- 
eroor. 

e.  They  are  also  changed  biennially,  and  eometiniet 
annually. 

/  When  be  has  held  the-ofBce  for  eight  years  he 
cannot  be  re-elected. 

g.  Cbing  Sbisg  and  Hang  Kwang  were  two  patri- 
otic gi'neroU,  wbo  endeaTor<-d  to  overthrow  the  Tsin 
dynasty  (B.  C.  208),  and  restore  the  feudal  system, 
and  establish  their  own  prince  in  his  stead.  Tsan 
Tsa3  and  Sin  Pi  were  rival  chtefians(A.  D.  220),  the 
first  of  whom  destroyed  the  great  Han  dynasty,  and 
the  second,  after  surviving  all  big  own  efforts  to  up* 
bold  it,  founded  a  small  State  himselt  in  the  west  of 
China.  The  four-footed  falchion  is  an  allni^ioD  to  the 
celebrated  sword  of  Sin  Pan,  the  founder  of  the  Han 
dynasty  (B.  C.  202),  with  wbicb  he  clove  in  twain  a 
huge  serpent  that  crossed  bis  path.  The  three  mon- 
archs,  Yaa.  Shun,  and  Yn,  were  among  the  earliest 
Cbine^Mcri  (B.  C.  2357-2405),  and  were  chosen 
to  fill  I^^Bone  on  account  of  their  virtues. 


Extracts  from  "  Inavgwral  AdJresa  of  JoQN 
Stuaet  MjliL,"  delivered  to  the  Cniversitj/  of 
St.  Andrews,'  Scot/and. 

(OoatlniMd  from  p«go  2ii3.) 

In  what  oonsists  the  principal  and  most  char- 
acteristic difference  between  one  human  intel- 
leot  and  another?      In  their  ability  to  jttdg« 
correctly  of  evidence.     Our  direct  perceptions 
of  truth  are  so  limited  ;  we  know  so  few  things 
by  immediate  intuitiou — or,  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  by  simple  apprehension— that  we  depend, 
for  almost  all  our  valuable  knowledge,  on  evi- 
dence external  to  itself;  and  most  of  us  are 
very  unsafe  hands  at  estimating  evidence,  where 
an  appeal  cannot  be  made  to  actual  eyesight. 
The  intellectual  part  of  onr  edocation  has  no- 
thing more  to  do,  than  to  correct  or  mitigate 
this  almost  universal  infirmity — this  summary 
add  subetaoce  of  nearly  all  purely  intellectual 
weakness.     To  do  this  with  effect  needs  all  the 
resources  which  the  most  perfect  system  of  intel- 
lectual training  can  command.  Those  resources, 
as  every  teacher  knows,  are  but  of  throe  kinds  : 
first,  models,  secondly,  rules,  thirdly,  appropri- 
ate practice.     The  models  of  the  art  of  e8tim»- 
ting  evidence  are  furnished  by  science ;  the  rules 
are  so^geeted  by  science ;  bimI  the  study  of  sci- 
ence is  the  most  fundamental  portion  of  the  prao- 
tioe. 

Take  in  the  first  instance  tnatbematios.  It 
ia  chiefly  by  mathematics  we  realize  the  fact 
that  there  actually  is  a  road  to  truth  by  naeans 
of  reasoning;  that  anything  real,  and  which 
will  be  found  true  when  tried,  oan  be  arrived  at 
by  a  mere  operation  of  t.he  mind.  The  flagrant 
abttje  of  mere  reasoning  in  the  days  of  the 
schoolmen,  when  men  argued  oonfidently  to 
ttniqwped  facts  of  outward  nature  without  pro- 
perly establishing  their  premises,  or  checking 
the  eonolusioBB  by  observatlDu,  created  a  preja- 
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dic6  in  the  modern,  and  especially  in  the  Eag- 
linii  mind,  agaiast  dedaotive  roasoning  alto- 
gether, aa  a  modoof  investigatioD.     The  preju- 
dice lasted  long  and  was  upheld  by  the  misun- 
derstood authority  of  Lord  Bacou ;  until  the 
prodigious  applioations  of  mathematics  to  phy- 
sietl  scienee — to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
eiternal  nature — slowly  and   tardily  restored 
the  reasoning  process  to  the  plaoe  which  be- 
longs to  it  as  a  soaroe  of  real  knowledj^e.     Ma- 
thematics, pare  and  applied,  are  still  the  great 
and  ooDolusiTe  example  of  wliat  can  be  done  by 
reasoning.     Mathematics  also  habituates  as  to 
several  of  the  principal  precautions  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  process.     Our  first  studies  in  geometry 
teach  as  two  iavaluable  lessons.     One  is,  to  lay 
down  at  the  beginning,   in  express  and  clear 
terms,  all  the  premises  from  which  we  intend 
to  reason.     The  other  is,  to  keep  evoj^tcp  in 
reasoning   distinct  and   separate  ^|^^B  the 
other  steps,  and  to  make  each  Bte^|||Kfore 
proceeding  to  another ;  expressly  stating  to  our- 
selves, at  every  joint  iu  the  reasoning,  what 
new  premise  we  tbere  introduce.     It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  do  this  at  all  times,  in 
all  our  reasonings.      But  we  must  be   always 
able  and  ready  to  do  it.     If  the  validity  of  oar 
argument  is  denied,  or  If  we  donbt  it  oarselves, 
that  is  the  way  to  check  it.     In  this  way  we  are 
often  enabled  to  detect  at  once  the  exact  plaoe 
where  paralogism  or  confusion  get  in :  add  af- 
ter sufficient  practice  we  may  be  able  to  keep 
them  ont  from  the  beginning.     It  is  to  mathe- 
matics, again,  that  we  owe  our  first  notion  of  a 
connected  body  of  truth ;    troths  which  grow 
oat  of  one  another,  and  hang  together  so  that 
each  implies  all  the  rest;  that  no  one  of  them 
can   be    qnestioned    without   contradicting  an- 
other or  others,  until  in  the  end  it  appears  that 
no  part  of  the  system  can  be  false  unless  the 
whole  is  00.      Pure  mathematics  first  gave  uS 
this  conception ;  applied  mathematics  extends 
to  it  the  realm  of  physical"  nature.    Applied  ma- 
thematics shows  that  not  only  the  truths  of  ab- 
stract number  and  extension,  but  the  external 
facta  of  the  universe,  which  we  apprehend  by 
oar  aenses,  form,  at  least  in  a  large  pairt  of  ail 
nature,  a  web  similarly  held  together.     We  are 
able,  by    reasoning   from   a  few   fundamental 
truths,  to  explain  and  predict  the  phenomena  of 
material  objects:   and   what  is  still  m<M'e  re- 
markable, the  fandamental  truths  were  them- 
seWtts  foond  ont  by  reasoning;  for  they  are  not 
such  as  are  obvious  to  the  senses,  bnt  had  to  be 
inferred  by  a, mathematical  process  from  a  mass 
of  mioate  details,  which   alone  came  within 
the  direct  reach  of  human  observation.     When 
Newton,  in  this  manner,  discovered  the  laws  of 
the  solar  sjstem,  he  created,  for  all   posterity, 
the  trad  idea  of  science.      He  gave  the  moat 
perfeet  exanaple  we  are  ever  likely  to  have,  of 
that  union  of  reasoning  and  observatioa,  whiA 


by  means  of  facts  that  can  be  directly  observed, 
ascends  to  laws  which  govern  multitudes  of 
other  facts — laws  which  not  only  explain  and 
account  for  what  we  see,  bat  give  us  assurance 
beforehand  of  much  that  we  do  not  see,  much 
that  we  never  could  have  found  out  by  obsej-va- 
tioo,  though  baring  been  found  out,  it  is  always 
verified  by  the  result. 

While  mathematics,  and  the  mathematical 
sciences,  supply  us  with  a  typical  example  of  the 
ascertainraeot  of  truth  by  reasoning,  thoBe  phy- 
sical sciences  which  are  not  mathematical,  such 
as  chemistry,  and  purely  experimental  physics, 
show  us  in  equal  perfuction  the  other  mode  of 
arriving  at  certain  truth,  by  observation,  in  its 
most  accurate  form,  that  of  experiment.  The 
value  of  mathematics  in  a  logical  point  of 
view  is  an  old  topic  with  mathematicians,  and 
has  even  been  insii>ted  on  so  exclusively  as  to 
provoke  a  counter-exaggeration,  of  which  a 
well-known  essay  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  ia 
an  example:  but  the  logical  value  of  experi- 
mental science  is  comparatively  a  new  subject, 
yet  there  is  no  intellectual  discipline  more  im- 
portant than  that  which  the  experimental  sci- 
ences afford.  Their  whole  occupation  consists 
in  doing  well,  what  all  of  us,  during  the  whole 
of  life,  are  engaged  in  doing,  for  the  most  part 
badly.  '  All  men  do  not  affect  to  be  reasooers, 
but  all  profess,  and  really  attempt,  to  draw  in- 
ferences from  experience :  yet  hardly  any  one, 
who  has  not  been  a  student  of  the  physical 
sciences,  sets  out  with  any  just  idea  of  what 
the  process  of  interpreting  experience  really  iSk 
If  a  fact  has  occurred  once  or  oftener,  and 
another  fact  has  followed  it,  people  think  they 
have  got  an  experiment,  and  are  well  on  thd 
road  towards  showing  that  the  one  fact  is  the 
cause  of  the  other.  If  they  did  bnt  know  the 
immense  amount  of  precaution  necessary  to  a  ' 
scientific  experiment;  with  what  sedulous  care 
the  accompanying  oircamstanoes  are  contrived 
and  varied,  so  as  to  exclude  every  agency  but 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
— or,  when  disturbing  agencies  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded, the  minute  accuracy  with  which  their 
influence  is  calca'ated  and  allowed  for,  in  order 
that  the  residae  may  contain  nothing  bat  what 
is  due  to  the  one  agency  under  examination  ; 
if  diese  things  were  attended  to,  people  would 
be  much  less  easily  satisfied  that  their  opihionB 
have  the  evidence  of  experience ;  many  popular 
notions  and  generalizations  which  are  in  all 
moaths,  would  be  thought  a  great  deal  less 
certain  than  they  are  supposed  to  be ;  but  we 
should  begin  to  lay  the  foundation  of  really 
experimental  knowledge,  on  things  which  are 
now  the  subjects  of  mere  vague  discnssioD, 
where  one  side  has  as  much  to  say  and  says  it 
as  confidently  as  another,  and  each  person's 
opinion  is  less  determined  by  evidence  tiban  by 
hit  accidental  -hiterest  or  prepoasession.     lit 
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politics,  for  inBtaoce,  it  is  evident  to  whoever 
comes  to  the  study  from  that  of  the  experimeot- 
b1  sciences,  that  no  political  conolasioos  of  any 
value  for  practice  can  be  arrived  at  by  direct 
experience.  Sach  specific  experience  as  we  can 
have,  serves  only  to  verify,  and  even  that  insuf- 
ficiently, the  conclusions  of  reasoning.  Take 
any  active  force  you  please  in  politics,  take  the 
liberties  of  England,  or  free  trade ;  how  should 
vre  know  that  either  of  these  things  conduced 
to  prosperity,  if  we  could  discern  no  tendency 
in  the  things  themselves  to  produce  it  7  If  we 
bad  only  the  evidence  of  what  is  called  our  ex- 
perience, such  prosperity  as  we  enjoy  might  be 
owing  to  a  hundred  other  causes,  and  might 
have  been  obstructed,  not  promoted,  by  these. 
All  true  political  science  is,  in  one  sense  of  the 
phrase,  a  priori,  being  deduced  from-  the  ten- 
dencies of  things,  tendencies  known  either 
through  our  general  experience  of  human  na- 
ture, or  as  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the 
course  of  history,  considered  as  a  progressive 
evolution.  It  requires,  therefore,  the  union  of 
induction  and  deduction,  and  the  mind  that  is 
equal  to  it  must  have  been  well  disciplined  in 
both.  But  familiarity  with  scientific  ezperi> 
ments  at  least  does  the  useful  service  of  inspir- 
ing a  wholesome  scepticii>m  about  the  conclu- 
sions which  the  mere  surface  of  experience 
suggests. 

(To  t*  coDtlaaad.) 

1    am 

lilBERALITT    IN    FARMING. 

In  this  art,  and  almost  in  this  art  alone,  "  it 
is  the  liberal  band  which  maketh  rich." 

Liberality  in  providing  utensils  is  the  saving 
both  of  time  and  labor.  The  more  perfect  his 
instruments,  the  more  profitable  are  they. 

So  also  is  it  with  his  working  cattle  and  bis 
stock.  The  most  perfect  in  their  kinds  are  ever 
the  most  profitable. 

Liberality  in  good  bams  and  warm  shelter  is 
the  source  of  health,  strength  and  comfort  to 
animals ;  causes  them  to  thrive  on  less  food ; 
and  secures  from  damage  all  sorts  of  orope. 

Liberality  also  in  the  provision  of  food  f->r 
domestic  animals  is  the  source  of  flesh,  muscle 
and  manure. 

Liberality  to  the  earth,  in  seed,  cnltore,  and 
compost,  is  the  source  of  its  profit 

Thus  it  is  in  agriculture,  as  in  every  part  of 
creation,  a  wise  and  paternal  Providence  has  in- 
separably conneoted  our  duty  and  our  happi- 
ness. 

In  cultivating  the  earth,  the  condition  of 
nan's  success  is  his  industry  upon  it.— Jo$iah 
Qaincy. 

ITEMS. 

An  Imiikksi  Tilgscopi. — One  of  the  largest  and 
most  iniproved  telescopes  ever  consfrurted  in  Eng- 
land ia  DOW  nearlf  completed,  and  is  Intended  fur 
llelbonrne.  It>waa  made  nnder  the  direction  of  tbe 
Koyal  Society,  at  a  cost  of  f  2S,000,  Tbe  form  which 


has  been  selected  is  known  as  the  CassegraDtan  tele- 
scope. It  differs  from  tbe  Gregorian  form  in  appa- 
rently a  very  slight  degree,  but  to  an  extent  vbich 
confers  on  it  some  striking  advantages.  In  the  lat- 
ter the  reflected  image  is  received  npon  a  small  cua- 
cave  speculum ;  in  tbe  Casspgranian  the  surface  of 
the  small  mirror  is  convex.  By  this  apparently  slight 
difference  is  secored  more  light,  and  a  better  defined 
image  in  conseqaeoee  of  the  small  convex  mirror 
correcting  the  aberration  necessarily  present  in  tbe 
large  concave  mirror.  Tbe  tube  of  ibe  telescope  ia 
of  the  enormouB  diameter  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  and 
of  proportional  length.  The  diameter  of  the  sp«cn- 
Inm  is  bat  six  inches  less  than  that  of  the  tabe,  or 
foar  feet,  being  four  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness, 
and  weighing  abont  twenty-seven  hundred  weight, 
Tbe  telescope  will  be  moved  by  clock-work. — Couni- 
try  Oentlman. 

Tbe  "  Dominibn  of  Canada  "  may  be  regarded  sls 
having  begun  its  existence.  Tbe  Qaeen's  proclama- 
tion was  made  on  tbe  32d  of  Fifth  month,  declaring 
that  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were 
nnited  as  this  dominion,  and  nominating  the  Sena- 
tors njfl^^.to  be  summoned  as  the  "Senate  of 
Cana^^^hk 

Ai^^iRnon  has  recently  left  England,  under  tbe 
aaspices  of  tbe  Boyal  Qeographical  Society,  to  ex- 
plore tbe  interior  of  Greenland.  This  immense  island 
— if  island  it  be — supposed  to  be  larger  than  the 
whole  United  States  between  the  Canadian  line  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mississippi  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  bag  never  yet  been  thoroughly  explored. 
Edward  Whymper,  of  Alpine  fame,  and  Robert  Brown, 
a  Rocky  Mountain  explorer,  are  tbe  leaders  of  this 
expedition. 

The  sUves  who  were  emancipated  by  John  Ban- 
dolpb  ware  settled  by  him  upon  land  which  he  gave 
them  in  Ohio.  Tbe  Judge  of  their  district  says 
there  never  was  one  of  them  before  him  for  any  rio- 
lation  of  law.  They  are  peaceable,  law-abiding,  in- 
daatrious,  thrifty  and  conrteont,  and  command  the 
respect  of  their  neighbors. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  a  new  edition  of  his  "Princi- 
ples of  Geology"  notices  tbe  discovery  of  fish  in  seme 
of  tbe  Anesian  Wells  sunk  in  the  desert  of  Saban. 
They  were  brought  from  the  depth  of  176  feet,  and 
were  not  blind  like  those  of  AdeUbnrg,  bat  bad  per- 
fect eyes. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  thirty-two  and  one- 
half  millions  of  sheep  in  the  loyal  twenty  St*tea 
and  two  territories.  It  is  supposed  that  the  annnskl 
number  of  lambs  will  be  over  twenty-four  milliona. 

Tea  DuvoMD  Uiais  or  Brazil. — These  mines  haTS 
been  visited  by  a  gentleman  who  writes  that,  in  tak- 
ing the  gems  from  the  earth,  a  driver  places  a  gang 
of  slaves  in  a  mod-hole  where  the  gems  are  foaixi, 
and  puns  out  tbe  earth  in  tbe  water  like  gold-wash- 
ers. Tbe  negroes  are  naked,  to  prevent  tbeir  accret- 
ing the  diamonds  in  tbeir  clothes.  Tbeyare  required 
to  work  facing  the  overseer,  and  are  forbiddeo  to 
raise  a  hand  to  the  face,  lest  they  should  swallow  the 
jewels  when  found.  Tet  they  do  carry  them  aw«j, 
by  becoming  so  expert  that  they  can  soap  thena  with 
their  fingers  from  tbe  pan  to  the  month  wiiboot  de- 
tection. 

Tbe  expedition  to  AlHca  in  search  of  Dr.  Liviag. 
stone  has  sailed  from  Boglind. 

The  New  York  branch  of  the  American  Freed- 
men's  Union  Commission  ba",  since  Ibe  first  of  10th 
month,  pot  into  the  field  163  teachers,  of  whom  188 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  the  service.  They  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Delaware,  4;  Maryland,  7; 
District  of  Columbia,  24;  Virginia,  41 ;  North  Caro- 
lina, 23  ;  iioutb  Carollufi,  39  ;  Florida,  7,  and  Teo- 
neueel. 
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THB  MINISTBT  OP  THB  SBNSES  AND  APPXTITBS 
^O  HUBIAN  CULTOBI. 

BT  O.  DIWBT. 

There  are  other  peooIuritieB  in  the  haman 
orgaoiBation  to  be  noticed. 

One  is  the  oonntenaoce.     Yon  oan  conceive, 
thoQj^h  perhaps  with  diffionlty,  that  on  striking 
itfi  OX  OT  a  dog  with  a  cruel  blow,  the  animal 
might  turn  around  upon  you,  with  a  distinctly 
hnmaa  expression  of  indignation  or  reproach  ; 
aa  maoh  as  to  say,  "  I  have  my  thoughts,  and 
this  is  orael."  If  no  other  feature  could  express 
that,  the  eye  might.     It  does  not;  that  power 
is  not  giihiH  to  the  animal  face ;  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  such  a  metamorphosis  as  would  fill  us 
with   terror,  and  would  penetrate  with  horror 
epeiy  reokless  or  savage  abuser  of  the  nncom- 
plaiDin^  dumb  creatures  that  God  has  given 
lOT  his  service.    But  man  is  made  to  stand 
ereot,  and  the  crowning  glory  of  his  person  is  a 
oonatenaDce,    every   lineament    of    which    is 
clothed  with  moral  expression.     The  lowering 
brow  of  defiance,  the  cheek  blanched  with  in- 
dignation, the  eye  challenging  truth,  or  killing 
with  aconsation,  or  veiled  and  shaded  with  soft- 
ening pity,  the  winning  sweetness  of  smiles, 
the  whole  msoifold  mirror  of  radiant  goodness 
and  honor — all  is  moral  ministration.    And  in- 
deed, speaking  of  smiles,  I  think  I  never  saw  a 
smile  that  was  not  beautiful.     Hardly  less  re- 
markable, perhaps,  is  the  oircnmstanoe  of  every 
man's  face   being  his  own,  dearly  distinguish- 


able from  all  others.  We  see  the  inconvenience, 
and  sometimes  fatal  inconvenience,  of  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  one  man  from  another,  in  the 
very  few  and  rare  oases  of  remarkable  resem- 
blanoe.  If  this  were  common,  it  would  hardly 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  interoonrse,  the 
business,  the  very  civilization  of  the  world  must 
stop.  Not  to  know  certainly  whom  we  talked 
with,  whom  we  traded  with,  who  had  told  ns  or 
promised  UB  this  or  that,  whom  we  had  married  or 
who  our  children  were;  the  world  would  be 
thrown  into  utter  confusion  ;  and  all  good  rela- 
tions would  become  impossible.  To  prevent 
this,  there  is  achieved  in  the  human  counte- 
nance, what  seems  to  me  scarcely  short  of  a  mii^ 
aole.  Here  it  is — a  little  patch  of  white  ground, 
nine  inches  long  and  six  wide,  with  the  parts 
the  same,  the  configuration  the  same,  and  the 
hues  generally  the  same;  and  yet,  if  all  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Uie  human  race  were 
brought  together,  every  man  could  pick  out 
from  them  all,  his  friend,  with  a  certainty  equal 
to  that  of  his  own  identity. 

Finally,  the  human  hand  is  to  be  mentioned.  It 
serves  indeed  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  animal 
claw  or  forefoot — i.  e.,  to  obtain  food.  Taking 
into  account  the  forearm,  the  arm,  and  shoulder, 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  a  similar  lormation 
prevails  throughout  the  entire  animal  eO(.nomy, 
as  if  nothing  more  perfect  could  be  devised. 
That  is  to  say,  there  are  the  soapnlse  or  shoul- 
der blades,  th%  clavicles  or  collar  bones  to  keep 
them  from  pressing  upon  the  chest,  the  arm, 
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the  forearm,  and  the  hand,  claw,  or  hoof,  as  tbo 
case  may  be.  The  same  general  constructioD 
is  found  in  the  fins  of  the  fish,  the  wings  of  the 
bird,  and  the  foreleg  of  the  quadruped.  But  in 
man,  this  organ,  I  do  not  say,  comes  to  its  per- 
fection— for  all  its  perfection,  every  animal  has 
that  which  is  best  for  itself — but  this  organ 
oomes  in  man  to  answer  purposes  peculiar  to 
himself;  and  most  of  these  are  mental  and 
moral.  "  The  indefeasible  cunning"  that  lies 
in  the  right  hand,  has  more  to  do  than  to  pro- 
cure food.  For  instance,  it  has  to  fashion 
clothing,  without  which  there  could  not  be  com  ■ 
fort  in  all  climates,  nor  civilization  in  any.  No 
animal  could  cut  cloth,  or  sew  it,  or  thread  the 
needle.  Then,  again,  all  the  practical  arts  de- 
pend upon  the  band — building,  the  use  of  tools, 
all  skill  in  making  fabrics,  which  is  called 
manufacturing.  Then,  all  the  fine  arts  require 
the  hand — ^painting,  sculpture,  music.  Then, 
once  more,  all  writing  is  handwriting.  All  bu 
man  communication,  beyond  that  which  is  oral, 
all  literature,  all  books,  all  works  of  genius,  all 
the  grandest  agencies  in  the  world  depend  upon 
the  hand.  Yes,  in  the  human  hand  lies  the 
whole  mgral  fortune,  the  whole  civilization,  the 
whole  progress  of  humanity.  The  right  arm  is 
a  lever  that  moves  the  world. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  certain  parts  of  the 
human  organism  as  superior  to  the  animal,  and 
■8  evidenuy  intended  to  answer  higher  purpose 
— touch,  speech,  laughter,  the  human  &oe  and 
hand.  Let  us  now  consider,  in  the  next  place, 
the  general  ministry  of  the  senses,  appetites, 
and  passions. 

Some  of  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  feel,  when 
yon  hear  those  words,  appetites  and  passions,  iis 
if  I  named  things  that  are  not  friends,  but  ene- 
mies to  human  culture.  You  have  associated 
with  them  perhaps  onlg  ideas  of  temptation. 
But  in  the  good  order  of  Providence,  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  always  be  found  that  temptation 
and  ministration  go  together,  and  that  ministra- 
tion is  the  end,  and  temptation  only  the  inci- 
dent. Temptation  is  but  another  word  for 
strong  attraction  to  a  thing;  that  attraction  is 
necessary,  and  was  never  meant  to  be  injurious 
but  useful.  I  do  not  say,  therefore,  with  some, 
that  powerful  passions  and  appetites  were  placed 
in  man  on  purpose  to  try  his  virtue,  but  that 
they  were  placed  there  for  other  ends ;  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  a  necessary  part  of  the  human 
economy  ;  and  that  the  trial  is  purely  incidental, 
and  in  fact  unavoidable.  Just  as  fire  was  not 
meant  to  burn  the  house,  nor,  as  the  main  .in- 
tent, to  make  the  keepers  vigilant,  but  simply 
to  war!ii  it,  though  it  could  not  warm,  without 
being  liable  to  burn  it. 

I  shall  solicit  attention  particularly  to  this 
part  of  the  human  economy,  to  these  fires  of  ap- 
petite and  passion  in  the  honsetf  life ;  because 
nere  arises  the  only  moral  question  about  our 


sensitive  constitution  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  the 
question  can  be  met.  But  I  ask  the  inquirer 
to  see,  in  general,  what  his  simple  senses  teaob 
him.  I  ask  him  to  consider  his  own  physical 
frame,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  as  the 
very  shrine  of  wise  and  good  teaching,  and  to 
listen  to  the  oracle  that  oomes  from  within.  Ay, 
to  the  oracle ;  but  remember  it  is  when  nature's 
flame  burns  upon  the  altar,  and  not  the  strange 
fire  of  idolatrous  passion.  I  appeal  to  nature 
against  sensualism ;  and  am  willing  to  risk  the 
cause  of  virtue  on  that  issue.  I  will  show  yon 
— I  think,  at  least,  I  can  show — that  simple  na- 
tural appetite  it  is  not,  that  leads  to  vicious  and 
ruinous  excess,  but  somethiog  else.  I  concede 
the  liberty  in  our  physical  constitution — pro- 
vided it  can  be  truly  understood — to  follow 
nature. 

"  Fatal  concession !"  I  heard  it  said.  "  Fa- 
tal concession  !"  exclaim  both  ancient  philoso- 
phy and  modern  religion.  "  What  can  the  body 
teach,  but  evil,  error,  excess,  vice?" 

Let  us  see.     You  find  yourself  possessed  with 
a  nature  other  than  your  spiritual  nature  :  dif- 
ferent from  it,  inferior  to  it;  and  you  hastily 
coDolude  that  because  its  qualities  are  lower,  its 
uses  must  be  lower,  and  its  tendencies  all  down- 
ward.    You  say,  or  think,  perhaps,  that  if  your 
being  were  a  purely  spiritual  essence,  you  would 
be  free  from  all  swayings  to  evil.     But  how  do 
you  know  that  ?    Nay,  keener  than  the  tempta- 
tions of  sense  itself,  are  the  spiritual  passions — 
ambition,  envy,  revenge,  and  malignant  hate. 
You  imagine  that  if  your  present  frame  were 
exchanged  for  some  ethereal  body,  you  would 
have  passed  out  of  the  sphere  of  evil  and  periL 
That,  again,  you  do  not  know.     Gome,  then,  to 
the  simple  fact,  and  let  it  stand  nnprejudioed 
by  any  theory,  or  any  fancy,  or  any  comparison. 
Grod  has  given  to  us,  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
being,  this  body — this  wonderful  frame.  Sinews 
and  ligaments  bind  it  together,  such  as  no  hu- 
man skill  oould  ever  have  devised.    Telegrapliio 
nerves  run  all  over  and  through  this  microoosni, 
this  little  world,  and  bear  s^ysterions  messages, 
vital  as  thought  and  swift  as  sunbeams,     l^ow 
I  say  that  these  are  all  moral  bonds,  good  min- 
istries, channels  meant  to  inform  and  replenish 
the  soul,  and  not  to  clog  or  corrupt  it. 

1  hardly  need  say  this,  in  the  first  place,  of 
the  five  distinct  senses — touch,  taste,  smell, 
sight,  hearing.  They  are  the  mind's  instra- 
ments  to  communicate  with  the  outward  world  ; 
instruments  so  varied  as  to  convey  every  kind 
of  information;  servants  that  need  not  to  he 
$ent  to  and  fro  on  errands,  but  that  stand  aa 
perpeAua^  ministrants — before  the  gates  of  morn- 
ing, and  amidst  the  melody  of  groves,  and  by 
the  bowers  of  fragrance,  and  at  the  feast  of  na- 
ture, and  wherever  the  pressure  of  breathing 
life  and  beauty  oomes  to  ask  admission  to  the 
soul.    The  body  is  a  grand  harmonicou,  a  p«n- 
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harmonioon,  Btrans  with  obords  for  all  the 
mneic  of  nature.  Serving  all  needfal  purposes 
also — ^to  walk,  to  run,  to  move  from  place  to 
plaoe ;  to  work,  to  aohieve  more  than  all  animal 
orgaoiBms  together  can  do ;  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  an  orgawm  teientiarum,  an  organ  of  all 
knowledge.  It  is  more  than  a  walking  library, 
it  is  a  walking  perception— of  things  that  no  li- 
brary can  teach ;  it  is  a  walking  vision  —  of 
things  that  no  language  can  describe :  like  the 
wheels  that  appeared  to  the  rapt  Ezekiel,  full 
of  eyes  within  and  without. 

AH  this,  then,  it  will  not  be  denied,  is  good 
and  useful  ministration  to  the  mind.  One  might 
as  well  inveigh  against  »  telescope  or  an  ear 
trumpet  as  against  the  eye  «r  ear. 

But  now  to  this  system  belong  certain  dis- 
tinct Bosceptibilities  which  are  not  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  senses  :  these  are  called  appe- 
tites. Such,  for  instance,  is  hunger;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  general  relish  for  food  and 
drink,  which,  when  denied  for  a  certain  time, 
becomes  hunger  or  thirst.  I  have  before  allud- 
ed to  the  ute$  of  this  particular  appetite,  but  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  farther  and  more  distinotly 
of  it  in  this  connection. 

You  can  easily  conceive  that  a  being  might 
have  been  made  without  this  appetite — made 
to  more,  to  act,  to  live ;  but  not  to  est.  Or  you 
can  conceive  that  he  night  have  bad  the  reush 
for  agreeable  food  and  drink,  without  the  intol- 
erable pain  he  feels  when  they  are  Imtg  denied. 
Why,  then,  this  pain  ?  I  look  upon  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct provision,  designedly,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  gratuitously  put  into  the  system,  to  arouse 
man  from  indolence,  to  arouse  him  to  activity. 
I  look  upon  it  just  as  if  nature  had  provided  a 
whip  J  just  as  if  there  were  an  organ  attached' 
to  the  human  body  as  the  arm  is,  and  fashioned 
like  a  SQonrge,  and,  when  the  man  is  sinking  to 
rainons  indolence,  lifting  itself  up  and  striking 
him  with  a  blow,  to  stir  him  to  action.  It  i$  a 
$tmg,  and  answers  that  purpose.  And  more- 
over, it  is  a  stimulus  exactly  adjusted  to  the 
strength  of  the  agent,  and  also  to  the  means  of 
gratification.  If  hunger  returned  every  hour, 
instead  of  two  or  three  times  a  day,  human  sin- 
ews conld  not  bear  it,  nor  provide  tot  it,  nw 
the  w<nrld-8upply  of  food  snEBoe  it. 

And  is  it  a  point  too  low  for  philosophy  to  ob- 
senre,  farthermore,  that'  hunger,  with  the  pecu- 
liar needs  of  that  appetito  in  man,  promotes  so- 
eial  intereoarse  ?  I  say  with  the  peculiar  needs 
of  that  appetite  in  man ;  for  Am  food  must  be 
oooked.  He  cannot  pu^ue  his  prey  or  pull  up 
bis  root,  like  the  wild  animal,  and  eat  it  on  the 
spot,  alone.  He  must  bring  it  home ;  he  must 
h»ve  arrangements  for  eookery ;  and  the  con- 
venience of  this  process  makes  it  almost  neces- 
sary that  families  should  assemble  at  certain 
times  of  the  day  and  eat  together.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  we  little  suspect  the  immense  social 


and  civilizing  effect  of  these  daily  gatherings 
around  the  social  board. 

(To  b«  oontlnued.) 

I    '!■»    ' 

We  do  not  know  how  much  good  may  result 
from  labor,  which,  to  ourselveR,  may  sometimes 
appear  of  little  value.  By  embracing  every 
opening  presented  by  Divine  Providence,  and 
following  the  guidance  of  Divine  Grace  in  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  we  shall  find  peace. 

Duty  is  ours — results  we  must  leave  to  the 
Author  of  all  good. 

Ml     I 

for  Frienda'  Iiitellig«noer. 
COUNSEL  FROM   AN  AQED  MOTHEB. 
"  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Epbraim  ?    How  shall 
I  cast  thae  off  from  being  a  people  before  me  7" 

I  have  said  in  my  heart,  0 !  that  this  tender, 
this  Fatherly,  this  solemn  appeal  might  be 
brought  home,  and  duly  considered  by  the  de- 
scendants of  a  people,  gathered,  as  was  Israel  of 
old,  &om  the  bondage  of  superstition  and  idols- 
try  which  abounded  in  that  day, — called,  as 
Abraham  was,  to  forsake  all  these  things  for  the 
promise,  that  he  should  be  made  a  blessing  to 
the  families  of  the  earth  I  and,  in  obedimce  to 
this  caU,  many  of  our  early  Friends  had  literally 
to  forsake  their  father's  house,  and  to  feel  as 
strangers  in  the  world ;  but  though  they  were 
thus  called  to  "  dwell  alone,"  yet  the  power 
that  operated  in  them,  as  "  the  good  seed  of  the 
kingdom,"  was  sown  in  other  hearts  prepared 
to  receive  it,  and  these  were  drawn  together, 
and  united  as  children  of  the  same  family,  in 
accordance  i^ith  the  promise — "  He  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  lather,  the  same  is  my  mother, 
sister  and  brother."  It  was  this  love  to  their 
Heavenly  Father,  and  love  one  to  another,  that 
so  strengthened  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship, 
that  they  were  often  drawn  together  for  mutual 
edification.  And  though  the  haughty  and  the 
self-righteous  could  observe  "  no  comeliness," 
yet,  to  the  eye  anointed  to  see  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  there  was  that  to  be  seen  in  their  de- 
portment and  conversation  which  was  honorable 
and  deeply  instructive.  And  by  steady  adher- 
ence to  the  revelations  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
they  were  enabled  to  maintain  the  testimonies 
given  them  to  bear  through  great  persecutioBB 
and  cruel  mockings,  both  from  professor  and 
profane,  until,  by  patient  endurance,  they 
wearied  out  the  enmity,  and  "  room  "  was  made 
for  them  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  the 
mild  and  excellent  government  we  are  now 
blest  with  is  the  fruit  of  their  faithfulness. 
They  bequeathed  this  goodly  heritage  to  their 
descendants,  and  thejf  became  honorable  among 
the  nations,  and  were  recognized  as  the  "  re> 
spectable  Society  of  Friends."  How  has  this 
standard  been  maintained  by  us  of  the  preient 
generation  f  Have  we,  by  example,  held  out 
the  inviting  language — "Follow  us,  as  we  fol- 
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low  Christ  ?"  It  was  Baid  to  Israel—"  They 
ahoold  lend  unto  many  nations,  but  they  should 
not  borrow.  But,  alas  I  instead  of  lending  to 
others  the  example  of  meekness  and  moderation, 
and  a  willingness  to  bear  the  cross  and  despise 
the  shame,  we  hare  borrowed  largely  from  the 
vanities  of  those  around  us,  and  have  so  far  for- 
saken the  Qod  of  our  fathers  that  it  may  be  said 
of  Qg — ^«  They  have  changed  their  glory  for  that 
which  doth  not  profit."  Now,  if  this  is  our 
condition,  in  which  the  young  and  the  old  are 
implicated,  should  we  not  pause  and  look  abont 
xu  for  a  way  of  escape  f  Can  we  not  adopt  the 
language — "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we 
sat  down ;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered 
Zion."  0 !  that  a  desire  might  be  kindled  in  our 
hearts  to  return  to  our  Jirst  love.     We  are  not 

fet  a  forsaken  people.  "  Return  unto  me,  and 
will  return  unto  you,"  saith  the  Lord.  And 
this  endearing  language  would  be  applicable  to 
OB.  "  I  remember  the  kindness  of  thy  youth, 
the  love  of  thine  espousals,  when  thou  wentest 
after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that-  was 
not  sown." 

He  would  remember  his  covenant  with  oar 
fathers,  who  were  faithful  in  keeping  watch 
over  the  flock,  "  as  those  who  must  give  an  ao- 
eount"  In  this  toe,  as  a  Society,  have  been 
deficient.  Those  who  have  been  placed  as 
shepherds  and  overseers  have  not  been  vigilant 
enough  to  guard  their  own  spirits,  and  to  feed 
the  flock,  as  was  said  of  those  formerly  who  fed 
themselves — "  Should  not  the  shepherds /!e<2  the 
flock  f  The  diseased  have  yon  not  strengthened, 
nor  bound  up  that  which  was '  broken,  nor 
brought  again  that  which  was  driven  away." 
Thus  the  young  of  the  flock  have  been  scattered 
aa  upon  the  mountains,  and  upon  every  high 
hill,  and  few  did  search  or  seek  after  them.  I 
believe  it  is  now  the  design  of  the  good  Shep- 
herd to  search  out  his  own,  and  make  with  them 
"a  covenant  of  peace ;"  and  as  they  adhere  there- 
to, "  he  will  cause  the  showers  to  come  down  in 
his  season ;  there  shall  be  showers  of  blessings." 

If  our  young  women  would  unite  in  a  noble 
resolution  to  renounce  the  extravagant  and  ri- 
diculous fashions  of  the  present  day,  and  adopt 
a  style  more  salted  to  their  needs,  and  which 
their  best  judgment  could  approve,  the  sensible 
and  prudent  from  among  other  societies  would 
be  drawn  to  inquire  the  motive  which  induced 
them  to  lay  aside  these  things,  and  an  opportu- 
nity would  be  given  them  to  advance  the  stand- 
ard of  truth,  and  thus  become  valiants  in  the 
Lamb's  warfare,  and  the  prediction  be  realized 
"  that  many  from  among  the  different  persua- 
sions would  come  and  take  hold  of  the  skirts 
of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying.  We  will  go  with 
you,  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you." 
And  we  should  be  made  again  to  "  possess  the 
dew  of  our  youth."  B.  HiUi.]||| 

R^mond,  Ind.,  6th  mo.  6th,  1867. 


COHVOBT  ntOU  UTTLI  THINGS. 

The  heart  in  its  despondency  may  be  cheered 
by  trifling  incidents,  and  nerved  for  strength 
and  endurance.  An  old  lady,  who  had  moved 
from  cultivated  society  to  a  desolate  region,  wis 
once  asked  if  she  did  not  feel  homesick  and 
gloomy,  and  she  replied : — "  Only  once  during 
an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  snow 
storms.  We  could  not  get  out  for  any  purpose ; 
our  supplies  were  running  low.  Save  a  neigh- 
bor in  the  cabin  at  the  extremity  of  the  woods,  < 
the  only  living  creatures  that  we  knew  were  a  ^ 
pack  of  wolves,  that  sometimes  swept  by;  on 
one  occasion  there  was  not  less  than  thirty  of 
them.  That  was  a  dismal  time;  my  heart  al- 
most sank  within  me.  Just  then,  when  I  felt 
like  giving  up  entirely,  I  heard  a  sweet  song — 
a  dear,  cheeiful  piping  of  a  bird.  You  cannot 
tell  how  it  cheered  and  thrilled  me.  I  looked 
from  the  window,  and  there,  right  on  the  comer 
of  our  dwelling,  it  sat,  caroling  just  as  sweet 
as  if  it  were  June.  This  gave  me  fresh  ooar> 
age.  Said  I  to  my  husband — ^  If  that  wee  bit 
of  a  thing  can  sing,  much  more  can  I ;'  and  I 
struck  up  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God,  and  his  baas 
voice  made  an  excellent  accompaniment.  We 
felt  better,  and  that  was  the  last  of  oar  blaes." 

BXTRA0T8  ISOH  AN   EB8AT  ON  THE  EFFECTS 
or  SOEROW. 

Happy  is  he  who  uses  his  trouble  so  that  it 
makes  him  better.  Often  sorrow  is  itself  oat-  ^ 
grown  by  the  very  growth  which  it  inspires. 
Sometimes  it  develops  in  yoa  things  that  yoa 
never  could  have  ooma  at  independent  of  it.  I 
have  seen  persons  who,  it  seemed  to  me,  were 
unflt  to  grapple  with  life,  and  by  and  by  sorrow 
took  hold  of  them,  and  then  strangely  I  was  led 
to  reverse  my  judgment  concerning  them.  And 
there  are  many  cases  of  men  who  it  would  seem 
if  it  had  not  been  ibr  sorrow,  would  never  have 
been  born  into  their  better  nature.  And  where 
sorrow  melts  or  breaks  down  a  crude  and  harsh 
nature,  and  softens  it,  and  refines  it,  and  enrich- 
es it,  then  it  is  aooomplishing  a  most  blessed 
work.  Sorrow  should  be  like  loam  when  the 
plough  turns  it;  and  when,  being  tamed,  it 
falls  mellow  from  the  share.  Sorrows  that  are 
like  clay  that,  when  the  plough  turns  it,  rolls  over 
in  lumps,  and  is  more  unmanageable  ajfter  it  has 
been  pmghed  than  it  was  before — such  sorrows 
bring  poor  husbandry  in  the  heart. 

Dr.  Spnrzheim  used  to  say  that  no  person 
was  fitted  for  domestic  life  that  had'  not  been 
educated  by  sorrow.  Not  that  none  should  enter 
into  that  life  who  come  with  a  smiling  face  un- 
scarred  with  trouble  ;  but  that  no  person  har- 
ins  come  into  domestic  life,  could  grow  into  the 
fufnesB  thereof  until  he  had  beendeveloped  and 
disciplined  in  the  school  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 

There  are  many  fruits  that  never  tarn  sweet 
till  the  firost  has  lain  upon  them.    There  are 
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m&nj  nats  that  never  fkll  from  the  bongh 
of  the  tree  till  the  frost  has  opened  them 
and  ripened  them.  There  are  many  ele- 
ments of  life  that  never  grow  street  and  beau- 
tifiil  till  sorrow  tonohes  them  ;  and  then  they 
are  like  antnmnal  colors,  and  all  men  behold  and 
admire  them.  There  is  a  sorrow  that  sweetens 
the  acerbities  and  corrects  the  naturalness  of  dis- 
position. There  is  a  sorrow  that  breaks  down 
hard  and  relnctant  natures.  Many  a  man  that 
woald  not  yield  to  his  fellow-men  at  last  yields 
to  his  own  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  is  all  the 
better  for  it ;  and  all  men  behold  him,  and  say, 
"  How  wonderful  is  Ood's  grace  1  for  since  he 
was  afflicted  he  has  learned  to  love  all  men. 

Sorrows  benefit  as  where  they  lead  us  to 
broader  resonrces  of  life.  One  of  the  mistakes 
that  almost  all  men  commit  is  to  invest  all  their 
joys  in  one  direction.  It  is  wise  for  us  to  invest 
them  in  many  directions,  that  we  may  never  be- 
come bankrapt.  When  men  invest  their  funds, 
they  scatter  their  means  in  various  directions,  so 
that  if  bankruptcy  should  touch  one  sort  of  in- 
vestment, others  would  be  left.  Now  this  is 
wise  in  money  matters,  and  it  is  a  great  deal 
wiser  in  morals.  If  a  man  has  put  all  his  means 
of  enjoyment  in  one  direction,  and  trouble  comes 
and  his  only  resource  is  swept  away,  he  is  bank- 
rupt indeed. 

One  man  makes  the  whole  enjoyment  of  his 
life  to  consist  in  business.  He  has  no  taste  for 
anything  else.  Beading  does  not  please  him ; 
art  does  not ;  social  comforts  do  not.  He  lives 
for  enterprise.  So  long  as  he  has  the  health 
and  strength  to  carry  it  forward,  he  says,  "  I 
want  no  better  life." 

Another  man  lives  wholly  in  the  affections. 
So  long  as  those  whom  he  loves  are  left,  he  is 
happy ;  but  when  these  are  taken,  life  ceases  to 
him. 

Now  the  multiplied  faculties  with  whioh  we 
are  endowed  that  have  joy  in  them,  are  on  pur- 
pose, it  would  seem  to  me,  to  give  us  an  inti- 
mation that  we  should  not  make  our  earthly  en- 
joyments rest  in  any  one  thing.  Tou  need  to 
have  great  resources  of  mind,  and  therefore  you 
need  to  educate  the  understanding.  You  also 
need  great  resonrces  in  affection.  And  you  need 
great  resources  in  the  direction  of  beneficence, 
and  in  the  direction  of  activities  in  other  ways. 
You  need  these  various  resources,  so  that  when 
you  are  driven  out  from  one  you  can  take  re- 
Aige  in  other. 

Blessed  is  that  man  whom  no  trouble  can  al- 
together destroy,  bat  who,  if  he  finds  an  enemy 
in  this  chamber,  retreats  to  another,  and  bolts 
and  bars  the  doors ;  and  who,  if  he  is  driven 
out  of  that,  finds  another  resource,  and  another, 
and  another,  and  rises  higher  and  higher  till 
he  reaches  the  threshold  of  his  Father's  house, 
where  no  more  sorrow  or  crying  can  come  for- 
ever more. 


We  live  too  narrowly.  We  live  on  too  few  al- 
ternatives. We  want  broader  resources.  It  is 
not  God's  fault,  but  our  own,  that  we  do  not 
have  them. 

Where  sorrow  more  effectually  introduces  us 
into  the  knowledge  of  our  own  kind,  it  is  a 
great  blessing.  There  is  nothing  that  makes  a 
man  take  to  his  fellow-men,  I  think,  as  sorrow 
does.  Men  do  not  know  much  beyond  their 
own  sphere.  We  know  what  happens  in  our 
little  circle.  Eight  beyond  our  circle  is  another 
set  of  men.  They  have  another  way  of  looking 
at  life  and  its  pursuits.  We  never  meddle  with 
them  any  more  than  if  they  were  of  some  other 
nationality.  It  is  the  tendency  of  human  nature 
to  make  a  man  separate  himself  from  his  fellows. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  a  true  Christian  growth  to 
make  a  man  take  to  his  fellow-men,  as  Christiana 
do,  and  to  recognise  the  bond  of  a  common 
brotherhood;  and  toward  this  end  some  kinds 
of  sorrow  work  wonderfully. 

In  my  two  hands  I  bring  together  kernels  of 
wheat;  but  they  only  touch  by  the  outside. 
We  cannot  mix  them ;  they  lie  in  juxtaposition, 
that  is  all.  They  just  slide  over  each  other. 
And  after  the  attempt  has  been  repeated  fifty 
times,  they  are  as  mnch  unmixed  as  they  were 
in  the  beginning.  But  let  me  take  those  ker- 
nels of  wheat  and  triturate  and  grind  them  till 
they  are  very  pulverulent,  and  then  see  how 
perfectly  I  can  blend  them,  and  reduce  them  to 
the  most  intimate  mixture.  Each  particular 
kernel  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  particles  are 
all  mingled  so  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
any  more. 

Now  there  is  many  a  man  who  is  hard,  and 
unyielding  and  nnsympathetie ;  but  God  takes 
him,  and  rolls  him  over,  and  breaks  him  down 
in  trouble,  and  when  he  gets  up  how  he  sprouts 
in  every  direction.  From  that  time  forward  he 
sees  no  man  with  trouble  on  his  face  that  he 
does  not  say,  "  I  know  how  he  feels."  Men 
learn  in  trouble  how  to  be  drawn  to  those  who 
are  in  trouble. 

Oh,  what  a  solemn  brotherhood  is  that  whioh 
lets  you  into  the  experience  of  others  1  How 
deep  is  the  relationship  that  begins  to  snb> 
sist ! 

Where  sorrows  disenchant  life  of  its  exag- 
gerated satisfactions  and  goodness,  without 
going  to  the  other  extreme,  it  is  of  great  benefit. 
We  are  at  first  apt  to  think  that  life  is  better 
than  it  is,  brighter  than  it  wears,  better  adapted 
to  give  satisfaction  than  it  proves  to  be ;  and 
when  we  discover  our  mistake,  we  are  apt  to  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  find  that  life  is  all 
care  and  hardship.  And  blessed  is  that  sorrow 
whioh  tempers  our  indgmout.— Exchange. 

A  Ohristian  when  he  comes  into  the  world, 
lives  to  die  again ;  but,  when  he  goes  out  of  the 
world,  he  dies  to  live  again- 
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PUBS    AIB    BBSXNTIAL    TO    FBOITTABM  WOBr 
8HIP. 

A  oertain  rural  church  was  somewhat  famous 
for  its  picturesque  gothic  architecture,  and 
equally  famons  ror  its  sleepy  atmosphere ;  the 
rales  of  gothic  symmetry  requiring  very  small 
windows,  which  could  only  be  partially  opened 
Everybody  was  affected  alike  in  this  church ; 
minister  and  people  complained  that  it  was  like 
the  enchanted  ground  in  the  PSgritn't  Progrett, 
Do  what  they  would,  sleep  was  ever  at  their  el- 
bows ;  the  blue,  red,  and  green  of  the  painted 
windows  melted  into  a  rainbow  dimness  of  haiy 
oonftuion,  and  ere  they  were  aware  they  were 
off  on  a  cloud  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

An  energetic  sister  in  the  church  suggested 
the  inquiry  whether  it  was  ever  ventilated,  and 
discovered  that  it  was  regularly  looked  up  at 
the  close  of  service,  till  opened  for  the  next 
week.  She  suggested  the  thought  whether  giv- 
ing the  church  a  thorough  ventilation  on  Satur- 
day would  not  improve  the  Sunday  services ; 
but  nobody  acted  on  her  suggestion.  Finally 
she  borrowed  the  sexton's  xey  on  Saturday 
night,  and  went  to  the  church  and  opened  all 
the  windows  herself,  and  let  them  remain  so  for 
the  night.  The  next  day  evei^body  remarked 
ihe  improved  comfort  of  the  church,  and  won- 
dered what  had  produced  the  change.  Never- 
theless, when  it  was  discovered,  it  was  not 
deemed  a  matter  of  enough  importance  to  call 
for  an  order  on  the  sexton  to  perpetuate  the  im- 
provement  Atlantic  Monthly. 

0OMPANIONSHn». 

BT  XABT  a.  OHAKIILBS. 

(Oontinned  ftrom  page  2S1.) 

Society  at  large,  according  as  we  walk  in  it 
in  a  spirit  of  meekness  or  a  spirit  of  egotism,  thns 
serves  to  develope  and  expand  our  powers,  or 
to  narrow  and  degrade  them  more  and  more  con- 
tinoally.  To  the  casual  observer,  the  difference 
in  the  advancement  of  the  two  classes  may  not 
in  early  life  be  apparent.  The  forth-putting 
pretension  of  egotism  may  indeed  cause  it  to 
seem  the  more  rapidly  advancing  character  of 
the  two,  but  the  progress  of  years  will  widen 
the  separation  between  their  paths,  till  it  shall  be 
seen  as  a  great  gulf,  of  which  the  opposite  sides 
have  naught  in  common.  Advancing  age  will 
show  the  cffotist  narrow-minded  and  overbear- 
ing, peevish  and  fault-finding ;  while  he  who 
parsues  his  even  coarse,  walking  in  Christian 
meekness  with  his  fellow  men,  will  in  old  age 
exhibit  ever-enlarging  charity  and  ever-expand- 
ing wisdom,  and  his  gray  hairs  will  seem  like 
a  orown  of  gloiy. 

It  may  seem  almost  needless  to  speak  of  the 
danger  to  Character  that  is  involved  in  seeking 
the  Companionship  of  the  worthless  or  the  evil- 
disposed.  "  Can  one  handle  pitch  and  not  be 
denied  1"    Yet  the  usages  of  society  are  so  dis- 


ordered, that  the  posseseion  of  wealth,  fitmily 
distinction,  or  personal  elegance,  thoogh  aooom- 
panied  by  ignorance,  folly,  or  even  dissoluteness, 
is  sometimes  a  surer  passport  into  what  is  termed 
sood  society,  than  the  best  culture  of  mind  and 
heart,  where  external  advantages  have  been  de- 
nied. 

When  we  valne  mankind  according  to  their 
external  advantages,  oar  moral  standard  is  as 
false  88  the  drawing  upon  a  Chinese  plate.  We 
have  no  true  moral  perspective.  Oar  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  are  confused  and  imperfect, 
and  in  danger  of  becoming  corrupt.  We  laugh 
at  the  stupidity  of  the  poor  Chinaman  ia  his 
attempts  after  beauty  and  art,  while  in  morals 
we  are  quite  as  stupid  as  he.  Believing  our- 
selves wise,  we  are  fools.  It  is  very  hard  to  es- 
cape being  unduly  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
society ;  bat  the  more  earnestly  we  seek  trae 
excellence  for  ourselves,  the  more  easily  we 
learn  to  value  true  excellence  in  others,  and  to 
overlook  the  opinions  of  the  world.  The  more 
independent  we  become  of  opinion,  the  better 
will  be  the  influence  we  exert  upon  society, 
as  well  as  that  which  we  receive  from  it  in  re- 
turn. 

If  the  influence  of  oar  Companionship  with 
those  whom  we  meet  in  general  society  and  in 
the  daily  avocations  of  life  be  important,  far 
more  so  is  that  which  comes  to  us  through  the 
friends  whom  we  select  from  the  world  at  large 
as  best  adapted  to  minister  to  our  happi- 
ness ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  near  and 
dear  to  us  will  their  influence  be  strong  and 
den>. 

The  choice  of  friends  is  influenced  by  an 
equal  variety  of  motives,  and  of  a  similar  nature 
as  those  that  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  social 
circle.  There  is  often  no  better  foundation 
than  selfishness  for  what  passes  current  in  the 
world  for  ardent  friendship.  The  selfish  and 
worldly  love  from  selfish  and  worldly  motives, 
and  doubtless  they  receive  their  rewtud ;  bat  if 
we  would  derive  the  advantages  to  Character 
that  result  from  a  wise  Companionship,  we 
most  select  our  friends  without  undue  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  the  world,  and  impelled  by  a 
desire  for  moral  or  intelleotnal  advancement. 
Falsehood  and  fickleness  in  friendship  result 
from  its  being  built  apon  merely  selfish  or  oix- 
camstantial  foandations.  When  built  npon 
mutual  respect  and  affection,  it  contains  no  ele- 
ment of  decay  or  change ;  and  they  who  trust  to 
any  other  foundation  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  their  oonfidenoe  is  abused  and  disap- 
pointed. 

Persons  sometimes  suppose  themselyes  the 
hat  friends  of  others,  when  their  affection  is 
merely  the  result  of  benefits  received,  directly 
or  indirectly ;  and  if  these  benefits  are  withheld, 
their  supposed  friendship  is  dissipated  at  onee,or 
perhaps  changed  to  enmity.    Such  afriendi^p 
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is  merely  oiroamatantial,  and  has  no  joat  olaim 
to  die  name.  Mere  jaztapoBition,  the  habit  of 
seeing  each  other  every  day,  is  often  sufficient 
to  produce  what  the  parties  concerned  esteem 
friendshipj  and  to  occasion  the  fireest  inter- 
change of  confidence.  The  slightest  change  of 
circumstance,  a  few  miles  of  separation,  an  inad- 
Tsrtant  offence,  a  trivial  difference  of  opinion,  a 
clashing  of  interest,  are,  any  one  of  them,  soffi- 
cient  to  bring  such  an  intimacy  to  an  end,  and 
to  oast  reproach  upon  the  sacred  name  of  friend- 
ship, when  friendsdip  had  never  existed  between 
the  parties  for  a  single  momenK 

Genuine  friendship  can  exist  only  between 
persons  of  some  elevation  of  moral  character,  and 
its  strength  and  duration  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  degree  of  this  moral  elevation.  Truth- 
fulness, frankness,  disinterestedness,  and  faith- 
fnlness  are  qualities  absolutely  essential  to 
friendship,  and  these  must  be  crowned  by  a 
sympathy  that  enters  into  all  the  joys,  the  sor- 
rows, and  the  interests  of  the  friend,  that  de- 
lights in  all  its  upward  progress,  and  when 
he  stumbles  or  falls,  as  all  at  times  must, 
stretches  out  the  helping  hand,  not  condescend- 
ingly nor  scornfully,  but  in  the  simplicity  of 
true  charity  that  forgives  even  as  it  would  be 
forgiven,  and  is  tender  and  patient  even  where 
it  condemns.  In  such  a  friendship  there  is  no 
room  for  rivalry,  weariness,  distrust,  or  any- 
thing subversive  of  confidenoe.  With  the  sel- 
fish and  the  worldly,  such  a  connection  cannot 
exist,  because  with  them  rivalries  and  clashing 
interests  must  arise ;  for  it  is  only  among  the 
seekers  after  ozcellenoe  that  there  is  room  for 
the  gratification  of  the  desires  of  all.  Neither 
can  it  exist  between  the  false,  for  falsehood 
Anta  the  door  upon  confidenoe ;  nor  with  the 
morally  weak,  the  foolish,  or  the  idle,  for  they 
weary  of  each  other  even  as  they  weary  of  them- 
selves. 

Of  all  earthly  Companionship,  there  is  none 
so  deeply  fraught  with  weal  or  woe,  with  bless- 
ing or  with  cursing,  as  the  Companionship  of 
married  life.  After  this  relationship  is  formed, 
although  the  threads  still  remain  the  same,  the 
whole  warp  and  woof  of  the  being  are  dyed  with 
a  new  color,  woven  i  ccording  to  a  new  pattern. 
Character  is  never  the  same  after  marriage  as 
before.  There  is  a  new  impetus  given  by  it  to 
the  powers  of  thought  and  affection,  inducing 
them  to  a  different  activity,  and  deciding  what 
tendencies  are  henceforth  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  aotion  of  the  mind;  whether  the  soul  is  to 
spread  its  wings  for  a  higher  flight  than  it  has 
hitherto  ventured,  or  to  sit  with  dosed  pinions, 
eontoat  to  be  of  the  earth,  earthy.  All  are  in- 
terested, even  strangers,  in  hearing  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  newly  married  pair  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  equipage  of  external  life.  Far  more 
interesting  would  it  be  if  we  oonld  traee  the 
montnl  establishing  that  is  going  on,  as  old 


traits  of  character  are  confirmed  or  oast  aside,  and 
new  ones  developed  or  implanted. 

This  union,  so  sacred  that  it  even  supersedes 
that  which  exists  between  parent  and  child, 
should  be  entered  upon  only  from  the  highest 
and  pur«st  motives;  and  then,  let  worldly  pros- 
perity come  or  go  as  it  may,  this  twain  whom 
God  has  joined,  not  by  a  mere  formal  ritual  of 
the  Church,  but  by  a  true,  spiritual  union  that 
man  cannot  put  assunder,  are  a  heaven  unto 
themselves,  and  peace  will  ever  dwell  within 
their  habitation. 

In  proportion  as  a  true  marriage  of  the  affec- 
tions between  the  pure  in  heart  is  productive  of 
the  highest  happiness  that  can  exist  on  earth,  so 
every  remove  from  it  diminishes  the  degree  of 
this  happiness,  until  it  passes  into  the  opposite, 
and  becomes,  in  its  most  worldly  and  selfish  form, 
a  fountain  of  misery,  of  a  quality  absolutely  in- 
fernal. 

Amid  the  disorder  and  imperfection  reign- 
ing in  the  world,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
large  proportion  of  mariages  should  be  truly 
heavenly.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this,  both  par- 
ties must  be  of  a  higher  moral  standing  than  is 
often  reached  at  ka  age  when  marriage  is  usually 
entered  upon  ;  but  unless  the  character  of  each 
is  inclined  heavenward,  there  is  no  rational 
ground  for  anticipating  happiness,  except  of  the 
lowest  kind. 

Many  persons  of  a  naturally  amiable  disposi- 
tion enjoy  what  may  seem  a  high  degree  of  hap- 
piness, through  their  sympathy  with  each  other 
in  worldliness  and  ambition :  but  such  happi- 
ness is  not  of  a  kind  that  can  endure  the  clouds 
and  tempests  of  life.  It  is  nourished  only  by 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  if  it  cannot 
obtain  them,  is  converted  into  the  greater 
wretchedness  because  the  being  which  is  dearest 
in  life  shares  this  wretchedness.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  things  heavenly  are  those  most  highly 
prized  and  earnestly  sought,  each  party  helps  to 
sustain  the  other  in  all  earthly  privations  and 
disappointments  j  for  each  is  looking  beyond  and 
above  the  trials  of  earth  and,  each  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  hope,  nay,  a  fruition,  that  cannot  be 
taken  away,  and  which  is  dearer  than  all  that  is 
lost.  With  them,  to  suffer  together  is  to  rob 
suffering  of  half  its  weight,  and  almost  all  its 
bitterness.  Whatever  earthly  deprivation  may 
befall  them,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  ever 
within  their  souls. 

(Va  be  oonUnaed.) 


for  Friend**  InleUlgenesr. 
BAVINQ  rAITH. 

Most  professing  Christians  will,  perhaps,  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  having  a  saving  faith  in  the 
Redeemer  of  men,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
received  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Convert- 
ed meit  and  women  everywhere  surely  have 
had  oonvincing  evidence  of  this.     Admitting, 
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therefore,  the  neoeaeity  of  faith  and  troBt  in 
this  SaTionr,  to  enable  ua  to  pass,  in  the  laa- 
,guage  of  Scripture,  from  death  in  transgression 
unto  life  in  Christ,  to  be  born  as  it  were  a  nev 
oreature,  reoonoiled  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
yet,  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  that  form  or  body  of  flesh  in  which 
.a  large  body  of  the  Christian  world  profess  to 
place  their  hopes  and  affections  as  their  Saviour. 
If  the  One  ever  living  God,  our  Father,  mani- 
fested himself  in  Jesus  Christ  to  accomplish  a 
work  in  the  world,  why  need  we  question  or  at- 
tempt strictly  to  analyze  the  nature  of  Jesus  7 
Ifl  it  not  more  important  to  endeavor  to  imitate 
his  example,  and  strive  to  have  the  same  spirit 
bom  in  each  of  ns  that  manifested  itself  in 
Him,  that  we,  too,  may  become,  through  its 
saving  influence,  one  in  Christ,  one  in  the 
Father? 

In  considering  the  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween professing  Friends  and  others,  the  above 
thoughts  have  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind. 

G. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  23,  1867. 


Mabbibd,  on  the  6th  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  at  the 
retidence  of  the  bride's  pareDta,i  accordiog  to  the 
order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Josspa  Flowkbs,  Jr., 
to  Hahmah  Rich,  both  of  Backs  Co.,  Pa. 

D»D,  on  the  6th  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Oolnmbiana,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  Cas- 
BAHDBA  NiouoLB,  widow  of  Wm.  Nichols,  aged  nearly 
82  years  ;  a  member  of  Middletoa  Monthly  Meeting. 
Her  illness  was  only  of  one  week's  duration,  and  yna 
attended  with  mnch  suffering,  which  she  bore  with 
much  patience  and  resignation,  giving  fall  evidence 
that  her  peace  was  made.  About  two  hours  before 
her  departure  she  said  she  "  would  soon  rest  in 
Heaven."  She  wag  liberal  and  just  in  her  dealings, 
and  evinced  much  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  and 
needy;  and  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings,  sel- 
dom absent,  however  stormy  the  weather. 

,  at  Rentselaerville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  T.,  on  the 
29th  alt.,  Miriam,  wife  of  Caleb  Frost,  aged  66  years. 
This  dear  friend  was  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
ftmily  of  children,  remarkable  for  their  affection  and 
circumspect  life,  to' whose  welfare  and  happiness,  in 
coqjuDction  with  her  dear  basband,  her  life  was  de- 
voted. Her  band  was  open  to  the  needy  in  her  neigh- 
borhood, and  her  heart  to  the  oppressed  everywhere. 
Some  days  before  her  death  she  cslled  her  household 
around  her,  imparting  to  them  her  last  wish  and  her 
last  counsei ;  then  taking  each  by  the  hand,  she  bade 
them  a  most  impressive  farewell.  Lovely  in  her  life, 
sweetly  peaceful  in  her  death. 


FOUND, 
On  Swartbmore  grounds,  on  the  day  of  the  Bxcur- 
sioo,  a  Morocco  Satchel,  supposed  to  belong  to  "  S.  E. 
Moore,"  which  the  owner  can  have  by  calling  at  the 
Store  of  B.  Parrisb,  Eighth  and  Arch. 

AnECTAiiox. — Affectation  in  any  part  of 
•our  carriage  is  lighting  up  a  candle  to  our  de- 


fect, and  never  &ils  to  make  ns  be  taken  notice 
of,  either  as  wanting  sense  or  as  wanting  un- 
cerity. — Locke. 

DOING  QOOD  BT  FBOZT. 

Every  great  oity  in  Christendom  has  its  be- 
novolent  societies  and  charitable  institutions. 
There  is  no  human  sorrow  of  a  physical  charac- 
ter that  has  not  been  provided  with  an  organ- 
ized remedy.  We  have  charities  for  the  sick, 
the  deaf,  the  dumb,  (he  blind,  the  aged,  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  feeble  of  mind. 
We  have  associations  for  the  prevention  of  pau- 
perism and  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. We  have  homes  for  the  outcast,  the  or- 
phan, and  the  friendlees.  We  have  lyiag-in 
hospitals,  and  free  pharmacies,  and  admirable 
systems  of  out-door  relief.  We  have  the  ear 
that  hears  every  ory  of  distress,  and  the  hand 
that  is  ever  ready  to  relieve  it.  However  it 
may  be  with  other  races,  the  Anglo-Saxon — 
whether  in  his  old  borne  or  in  bis  new  homes — 
is  always  as  prompt  with  his  purse  as  with  his 
tongue  to  alleviate  the  miseries  that  he  sees 
around  him.  Tet  one  thing  b  lacking  in  our 
philanthropy.  We  carry  our  inherited  business 
habits  into  fields  wherein  we  should  reverently 
take  off  the  shoes  of  commerce  from  our  feet. 
Where  the  ory  of  misery  is  heard,  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  it,  as  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  burning  bush.  It  is  not  meet  that  we 
should  send  our  servants  into  his  presence ;  we 
should  go  ourselves,  and  do  his  bidding  with 
reverent  and  jealous  zeal. 

Let  ns  illustrate  our  full  meaning  by  exam- 
ples— impersonal,  but  real ;  for  we  have  watched 
the  operation  of  this  modern  method  of  doing 
good  by  proxy  in  a  dozen  states  and  during  a 
dozen  years.  We  have  organized  newcbaritiea; 
we  have  assisted  in  creating  others  ;  and  we  are 
familiar  with  the  history  and  management  of 
large  nnmbers.  We  do  not  mention  these  facts 
for  any  poor  purpose  of  self-praise ;  biit  that 
the  thoughts  we  write  may  carry,  as  they  thus 
ought  to  carry,  the  greater  credit  which  the  re- 
sults of  long  and  careful  experience  obtain  over 
the  untried  theories  of  the  closet. 

There  is  a  real  need  of  organized  charity.  It 
is  not  possible,  for  example,  for  an  unaided  in- 
dividual to  secure  that  reform  in  the  condition 
of  the  tenements  of  the  poor ;  or  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind;  or  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  insane ;  or  even  that  constant 
care  of  the  indigent  classes,  which  civilisation 
and  religion  compel  us  at  our  social  peril  to  se- 
cure. If  we  suffer  filth  and  foul  atmosphere  to 
encircle  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the  fevers  and 
diseases,  physical,  moral,  and  mental,  that  they 
breed,  will  surely  find  ns  out,  and  cause  us  to 
pay,  in  our  own  persons  or  in  our  own  fitmiliee, 
the  dread  penalty  of  our  criminal  neglect.  Bat 
all  these  organized  agencies  should  be  regarded 
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as  auxiliary  or  transitional ;  not  as  sufficient  in 
themselves  and  permanent  in  their  nature. 
While,  as  citizens,  we  must  act  as  a  sooiet; ;  as 
Christians,  we  must  act  as  individuals  as  well. 
The  Master  did  not  say  to  the  rich  man,  Go  and 
found  a  charity  ;  but,  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast, 
and  gioe."  All  of  Obrist's  teachings  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  individual  as  an  individual.  He 
neither  sought  to  save  men  as  organized  com- 
munities, nor  to  do  good  to  aggregations  of  oiti> 
sens.  The  modern  method  is  to  carry  on  reform 
as  war  is  conducted ;  to  regenerate  men  by  the 
regiment,  to  be  benevolent  by  bstallion. 

It  has  been  tried  and  found  wantins.  The 
ablest  students  of  social  science,  as  well  as  the 
most  experienced  superintendents  of  charities, 
are  beginningto  admit  that  the  modern  method 
u  a  failure.  We  might  illustrate  this  discovery 
by  many  quotations,  and  by  the  history  of  many 
charities ;  but  our  space  will  permit  of  one  or 
two  representative  examples  only. 

Take  the  case  of  orphans.    What  is  it  that 
an  orphan  needs  f   A  home  and  parents.  What 
is  it  that  we  give  him?     A  trundle-bed  in  a 
large  dormitory  ;  a  place  in  a  boys'  monastery, 
or  a  girl's  nunnery  ;  instead  of  a  home,  an  asy- 
lum ;  instead  of  a  father  and  a  mother,  a  super- 
intendent and  a  matron.    No  class  of  human 
beings,  next  to  our  own  children,  have  a  strong- 
er or  holler  claim  to  our  warmest  love  and  tend- 
erest  oare  than  those  little  motherless  wander- 
ers.    As  men  and  women,  they  appeal  to  oar 
sympathies  ;  as  Christians,  they  have  a  right  to 
our  love.     Etch  little  one  is  a  true  vicegerent ; 
he  is  a  representative  of  Christ  on  earth.  There 
is  no  mode  of  denying  or  evading  this  claim, 
except   by  denying  and  refusing  obedience  to 
the    Master  himself     For  whoso  doeth   good 
nnta  one  of  these  little  ones  doeth  it  unto  him. 
Were  Christ  once  more  to  assume  the  flesh,  and 
to  be  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  laid  at 
our  doorstep,  would  we  dare  to  consign  him  to 
an  asylum  7     To  ask  is  the  answer.  No.    If  we 
consented  to  ^ve  up  the  babe,  it  would  only  be 
because  we  knew  others,  with  ampler  means 
aad  tenderer  hearts,  would  nurse  and  rear  him. 
Now,  orphan  asylums  are  needed;  but  only 
as  temporary  homes — until  some  Rachel,  weep' 
ing  for  her  lost  children,  shall  come  and  adopt 
them  as  her  own.     The  world  is  ripe  enough  in 
goodnees  to  make  this  plan  successful.     There 
are  already  charities  which  are  conducted  on 
this  method,  and  which  find  it  easy  to  furnish 
every  little  wanderer  with  a  home.  Such  chari- 
ty, like  mercy,  is  twice  blessed  j  it  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes.    The  love  which 
it  calls  np  in  the  orphan's  heart  is  repaid  a 
thousand  fold  by  the  holy  love  which  it  enkin- 
dles in  the  foster  parent's  home. 

Take  the  case  of  the  indigent  poor.  There 
are  those  who  are  satisfied  with  an  annual  con- 
tribution    to  some    provident    society,  which 


agrees  to  see  that  it  is  properly  disbursed.  This 
stipulation  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  ful- 
fil. For  it  is  merely  an  occasional  dollar,  or  a 
f)air  of  shoes,  or  anothet  blanket,  that  our  lone- 
y  and  suffering  poor  require.  It  is  human 
sympathy,  as  well  as  human  aid.  No  agent  has 
a  heart  laTgCkenough,  or  can  find  the  days  long 
enoBgh,  to  do  more  than  disburse  eleemosynary 
gifts.  Alas!  also,  there  are  few  agents  who 
have  the  heart,  even  if  they  had  the  leisure. 
For  we  should  never  forget  that  the  manage- 
ment of  all  charities  requires  men  rather  of 
business  than  of  heart.  It  is  a  eivil  neoessi^ 
which  compels  this  choice,  and  the  oases  where 
both  are  nnited  in  a  single  man  are  few  and  far 
between.  Besides,  even  men  of  heart  soon  be- 
come aecnstomed  to  the  sight  of  distress.  Like 
surgeons,  they  must  learn  to  look  on  it  with  un- 
dimmed  eyes,  or  their  judgment  might  destroy 
their  efficiency.  But  this  is  bad  for  the  patient, 
even  if  it  is  good  for  the  system.  Sometimes — 
nay,  often— a  tear  and  a  gentle,  loving  word  are 
more  efficient  means  of  relieving  distress  than 
an  open  hand  and  a  generous  order  for  goods. 
Agents  must  ask  questions,  and  even  in  one 
sense  be  impertinent  j  whereas  the  individual 
can  afford  to  be  liberal  without  first  being  skep- 
tical. . 
No,  philanthropic  institutions  have  their 
uses — important  and  essential  uses  even;  but 
they  are  neither  adequate  nor  fitted  to  perform 
all  the  holy  duties  of  charity.  Sustain  such  as 
are  efficient ;  but  first  see  that  they  are  real 
workers.  Take  nothing  on  trust.  Follow  their 
agents;  visit  their  buildings ;  where  they  carry 
food,  convey  kindness  also.  Above  all,  supple- 
ment them  by  your  own  good  works.  Remem- 
ber the  frequent  saying  of  Dr.  Howe :— "  There 
is  no  vicarious  virtue ;  true  charity  is  not  done 
by  deputy." — N".  T.  Independent. 
■  >»  ■ — 

NIGHT. 

If  the  relation  of  sleep  at  night,  and,  in  some 
instances,  its  converse,  be  real,  we  cannot  reflect 
without  amazement  upon  the  extent  to  which 
it  carries  us.  Day  and  night  are  things  close 
to  us;  the  change  applies  immediately  to  our 
sensations ;  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  it  is 
the  most  obvious  and  the  most  familiar  to  our 
experience ;  but  in  its  cause,  it  belong  to  the 
great  motions  which  are  passing  in  the  heavens. 
Whilst  the  earth  glides  round  her  axis,  she 
ministers  to  the  alternate  necessities  of  the  ani- 
mals dwelling  upon  her  surface,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  obeys  the  influence  of  those  at- 
tractions which  regulate  the  order  of  many 
thousand  worlds.  The  relation,  therefore,  of 
sleep  at  night  is  the  relation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  to  the  rotation  of  their  globe ;  pro- 
bably it  is  more ;  it  is  a  relation  to  the  system 
of  which  that  globe  is  a  part ;  and,  still  further, 
to  the  congregation  of  systems  of  which  theirs 
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is  only  one.  If  thia  aooonnt  be  true,  it  oon- 
neots  the  meaneet  individaal  with  the  universe 
itself;  a  ohioken  rooeting  npon  its  perch,  with 
the  spheres  revolving  in  "the  firmament — Pal^. 

■  ■■>  ■ 

HOW  OUK  INDIAN  TBOITBLKB  ABI8X. 

The  Omaha  correspondent  of  <the  Chicago 
Tribune  gives  a  very  accurate  as  well  as  racy 
account  of  the  origin  of  some  of  our  Indian 
diffieuitieSj  aa  follows : 

"  A  fair  illustration  of  the  origin  and  course 
of  most  of  our  Indian  disturbances  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  present  trouble  with  the  Sioux. 
For  many  years,  during  the  overland  emigration 
to  California  and  Utah,  though  the  road  daily 
travelled  by  hundreds  lay  through  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  country,  murders  and  outrages  by 
the  Indians  were  unheard  of.  Many  petty 
thefts  occurred,  but  it  might  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  they  did  not  equal  in  magnitude 
what  would  hare  been  suflPered  under  the  same 
conditions  in  a  journey  of  equal  distance  through 
the  settled  portion  of  our  country.  While 
this  was  the  fact,  it  was  also  true  that  many  of 
our  emigrants  were  of  a  class  of  firontiersmen 
to  whom  the  sight  of  an  Indian  was  like  a  red 
flag  to  a  mad  bull.  From  this  class  came  many 
wanton  and  unprovoked  outrages  to  the  tribes 
through  whose  country  they  were  passing.  All 
these  the  Indians  endured  with  exemplary  pa< 
tienoe,  and  that,  too,  when  they  were  under  no 
treaty  obligations  with  us.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  for  years  and  years  all  our 
official  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes  has  rec- 
ognized them  as  independent  people,  over 
whom  we  had  and  claimed  only  such  control  as 
they  chose  to  grant  by  treaty. 

"This  state  of  things  continued  until,  in 
1858,  a  reckless  criminal,  travelling  with  an 
emigrant  train,  and  boasting  of  his  prowess 
with  the  rifle,  deliberately  and  wantonly  shot  an 
Indian  who  was  quietly  riding  across  the  road 
some  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  train,  and 
killed  him  to  sliow  his  skill  with  his  weapon. 
A  couple  of  nights  afterwards  the  train  with 
which  the  fellow  was  travelling  was  'wiped 
out'  by  the  friends  of  the  Indian.  Then  came 
an  outcry  against  the  Indians,  and  a  demand  for 
the  delivery  of  the  murderers  of  the  train. 
The  Indians  refused,  and  in  consequence  were 
attacked ;  in  retaliation  they  attacked  and  cap- 
tured Babbitt's  mail  party.  Then  Lieutenant 
Grattan  was  sent  to  demand  restitution  for  this, 
and  with  imprudent  confidence  in  his  strength, 
attacked  the  Indians  when  they  refused  com- 
pliance with  his  demands,  and  he  and  nearly 
all  his  party  were  killed. 

"Then  followed  the  Sioux  war  of  1854  aad 
1856,  which  was  terminated  by  the  terrible 
thrashing  given  the  Indians  by  Harney  and 
Cook  at  Blue  Water,  in  1855.  After  this  fight, 
Harney  made  a  treaty  with  these  Indians,  by 


which  they  stipulated  to  give  the  unmolested 
right  of  way  to  the  whites  along  the  old  Cali- 
fornia trail  of  the  Platte  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Missouri  Biver.  On  the  other  hand,  Har- 
ney stipulated  for  the  government,  that  the 
country  between  the  Platte  and  Missouri  Bivers 
was  to  be  considered  as  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Indians,  and  that  no  whites  were  to  be  allow- 
ed to  trespass  upon  it,  even  going  so  hx  in  his 
talk  with  Little  Thunder,  the  Sioux  chief,  as 
to  say  that  he  would  be  justified  in  killing  any  ^ 
whites  who  trespassed  on  his  country. 

"Meantime  a  ruler  comes  who  knows  not 
Joseph,  and  Harney's  treaty,  if  recognized  by 
the  government,  is  utterly  disregarded.  The 
discovery  of  rich  mines  in  Montana,  and  the 
necessity  for  short  lines  of  communioation  with 
that  territory,  compel  the  making  of  roads,  the 
passing  of  trains  of  emigrants,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  military  posts  for  their  pro- 
tection through  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country  which  Harney  had  sacredly  promised 
should  be  their  sure  possession.  For  a  long 
time  even  this,  though  growled  at  and  com- 
plained of  by  the  Indians,  was,  with  more  or 
less  willingness,  submitted  to.  But  eventually 
some  acts  of  the  Indians  or  whites,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say  which,  set  the  spark  of  this 
magazine  of  discontent,  and  the  whole  plains 
at  once  became  the  sceoe  of  Indian  atrocities, 
the  last  of  them  unparalleled  in  all  the  history  ^ 

of  frontier  warfare." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

8TBEN0TH  OF  THE  BEETLE. 

This  insect  has  just  astonished  me  by  its  vast 
strength  of  body.    Every  one  who  has  taken 
the  common  beetle  in  his  hand  knows  that  his 
limbs,  if  not  remarkable  for  agility,  are  very 
powerful ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  Sampson- 
ian  a  feat  as  that  I  have  just  witnessed.    When 
the  insect  was  brought  to  me,  having  no  box 
immediately  at  hand,  I  was  at  a  loss  where  to 
put  it  till  I  could  kill  it;  but  a  quart  bottle  full 
of  milk  being  on  the  table,  I  placed  the  beetle 
for  the  present  under  that,  the  hollow  &t  the 
bottom  allowing  him  room  to  stand  apright. 
Presently,  the  bottle  began  to  move  slowly  and 
glide  along  the  smooth  table  propelled  by  the 
muscular  power  of  the  imprisoned  insect,  and 
oontinued  for  some  time  to  perambulate  the  sar- 
face,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 
The  weight  of  the  bottle  and  its  contents  oould 
not  have  been   less  than  three  pounds  and  a 
half,  while  that  of  the  beetle  was  about  half  an 
ounce,  «o  that  it  really  moved  a  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  times  its  own.    A  better 
notion  than  figures  can  convey,  will  be  obtained 
of  this  foot  by  supposing  a  laid  of  fifteen  to  be 
imprisoned  under  the  great  bell  of  St.   Paul's 
which  weighs  12,000  pounds,  and  to  move  it  to 
and  fro  upon  a  smooth  pavement  by  posluog 
within.— /yo/%«»or  Gou. 
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Tax  NAM3S  IN  ISX  SAND. 
BT  BA8IIAR   F.  OOCLD.] 

Alone  I  walked  the  ocean  strand ; 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  mj  band : 
I  itooped  and  wrote  npon  the  sand 

K7  name — the  year — the  day. 
As  onward  from  the  spot  I  passed, 
Oae  lingering  look  behind  I  cast : 
A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  fost, 

And  washed  my  lines  away. 

And  so  metbought  t'will  shortly  be 
With  erery  mark  on  earth  from  me : 
A  wave  of  dark  oblivion's  sea 

Will  sweep  across  the  place 
Where  I  hare  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  time,  and  been  to  be  no  mote, 
Of  me — my  day — the  name  I  bore. 

To  lesre  nor  track  nor  trace. 

And  yet,  with  Him  who  counts  the  sands. 
And  holds  the  waters  in  His  hands, 
I  know  a  lasting  record  stands, 

Inscribed  against  my  name, 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought ; 
or  all  this  thinking  sonl  has  thought: 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught. 

For  glory  or  for  shame. 


more  Uian  by  one  less  perfect.  He  that  urns 
at  the  heavens,  irhioh  yet  he  is  sare  to  oome 
short  of)  b  like  to  shoot  higher  than  he  that 
aims  at  a  mark  within  his  reach. — TUlotson. 


THX  OSU8I:  THAT  VAILBTH  NOT. 
U  thy  cms*  of  comfort  watting  ?    Rise  and  share  it 

with  another. 
And  tkroogh  all  the  years  of  famine  it  shall  serre 

thee  and  thy  brother. 
Love  dlTine  will  Bll  thy  storehouse,  or  tby  handfnl 

still  renew; 
Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often  make  a  royal  feast  for 

two. 

For  the  heart  grows  rich  in  giving ;  all  its  wealth  is 

Vcriag  grain ; 
Seeds  which  mildew  in  the  garner,  scattered,  fill  with 

gold  the  plain. 
la  thy  bnrden  hard  and  heavy  7  do  thy  steps  drag 

wearily  ? 
Halp  to  bear  thy  brother's  harden ;  Ood  will  bear 

both  it  and  thee. 

Nomb  and  weary  on  the  mountains,  wonld'st  thon 

sleep  amid  the  snow  7 
Chafe  that  frozen  form  beside  thee,  and  together 

both  shall  glow. 
Is  the  heart  a  well  left  empty  7  Kone  but  God  its  void 

can  fill: 
NotUac  bot  a  ceaseless  Fountain  can  its  ceaseless 

longiogs  still. 
Is  the  heart   a   living  power  I    self-entwined    its 

strength  sinks  low ; 
It  can  only  live  in  loving;  and  by  serving  love  will 

grow. 

— Author  0/ Schotnbmy-OoUa  FanUy. 
—   

AIMING  AT  PKBMOTION. 
There  is  no  manner  of  inconvenience  in 
lumng  a  pattern  proponoded  to  as  of  so  great 
perfeotion  as  is  above  our  reach  to  attain  to ; 
and  there  may  be  great  advantages  in  it.  The 
way  to  excel  in  any  kind  is  to  propose  the 
brightest  and  most  perfect  examples  to  our  imi- 
tation. No  man  can  write  after  too  perfect  and 
a  oopy ;  and  thoogh  he  oan  never  reach 
perfection  of  it,  yet  he  is  Hkely  to  learn 


8THPATHY   FOR  THE  POOR. 

One  of  England's  greatest  judges,  within  a 
few  years,  said  that  the  worst  evil  they  had  to 
contend  with  was  the  want  of  sympathy  for  the 
poor  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  To  some  this 
might  seem  to  have  been  nobly  oontradioted 
last  winter,  by  the  immense  amounts  that  have 
been  given  and  have  kept  the  poor  of  England 
alive  in  many  oases.  But,  in  truths  this  very 
fftot  only  illustrates  what  we  mean.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  giving  our  money  and 
giving  our  tjfmpathy.  It  is  the  lack  of  sympa- 
thy  on  the  part  of  the  rich  that  creates  the  want 
on  the  part  of  the  poor,  which  has  to  be  thua 
relieved  to  prevent  revolution.  There  is  a 
social  antagonism  created  by  wealth  and  pov- 
erty. Wealth  has  power,  too  often  used  in 
grinding  the  fiices  of  the  poor  by  insufficient 
wages,  nard  contracts,  overbearing  conduct, 
creating  qaite  different  aspirations,  not  only  an 
to  dress  and  comforts,  but  as  to  education,  re- 
finement, hopes,  morals,  religion,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  WetHth  settles  rank — it 
controls  our  ohurohes.  Its  effects  are  becoming 
every  year  more  manifest  among  us  as  a  power 
sought  after  and  coveted.  There  are  plenty  of 
friends  to  the  poor,  but  fnends  by  condescen- 
sion— not  seeking  to  elevate  them,  and  so  lessen 
the  differences,  but  rather  to  increase  it  by  a 
weight  of  obligation.  It  is  this  last  which  has 
given  their  greatest  value  to  the  munificent 
gifts  of  George  Peabody  and  the  Christmas 
stories  of  Charles  Dickens.  To  really  elevate 
the  poor,  and  thus  lessen  the  distinction,  is  living 
Christianity — the  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth. 
From  the  camera  of  the  upper  room  the  New 
Jerusalem  is  projected  on  the  world  below.  In 
fact,  the  only  preventive  of  the  greatest  danger 
of  the  present  age  in  the  aoonmulation  of  the 
wont  corruptions  of  the  Old  World  in  the  New, 
is  saoh  a  growth  of  Christian  love  for  alleviat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor  among  the  wealthy 
as  shall  lessen  this  antagonism.  It  would  be  a 
narrow  rendering  of  those  words  of  Jesus,  that  ^ 
"  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them," 
to  speak  to  them  of  religion,  but  neglect  the 
rest  and  leave  them  to  pensh  here.  The  physi- 
cal, social  and  moral  improvement  of  the  poor 
is  objective  Christianity.  Without  this  sym- 
pathy there  is  nothing. 

Frugality  is  one  chief  means  by  which  this 
may  be  done.  Simplicity  in  dress,  in  equip- 
age, not  only  saves  money  that  can  be  better 
employed,  but  it  sets  an  example  that  saves 
many  who  can  but  illy  afford  it  the  expense  of 
imitating  costly  fashions.  Society  is  beoefited 
in  proportion  as  all  consumption  is  reproductive. 
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In  all  our  wards  and  Tillages  onrtailments  are  |  JOHR 
made  in  the  expenses  of  pablio  school  honseS; 
in  their  comforts,  and  often  in  their  neoessities 
for  the  health  and  best  advantage  of  teachers 
and  scholars,  lest  the  taxes  should  be  com- 
plained of.  How  many  a  parent  might  save 
enough  from  costly  foreign  articles  of  dress  or 
fumitare,  to  bay  which  is  sending  gold  out  of  the 
country,  to  bnild  a  school-house  or  to  famish  it 
with  apparatus ! 

When  Madame  de  Maintenon  tried  to  per- 
suade Louis  XIY.  to  give  more  to  the  poor,  he 
replied  that  kings  were  Qod's  almoners  to  the 

Sior  by  the  costly  luxuries  they  introduced, 
ut  these  selfish  ostentations  and  luxuries  are 
the  most  mocking  ways  of  benefiting  the  poor. 
A  French  lady  at  court,  not  long  since,  wore  a 
single  scarf,  into  which  were  worked  pearls, 
emeralds  and  other  jewels,  till  the  value 
amounted  to  a  million  of  dollars  1  This  formed 
part  of  the  third  fortune  expended  by  the  same 
lady,  being  purchased  by  the  patrimony  inher- 
ited from  her  grandfather.  Had  the  same 
money  been  devoted  to  improving  the  land  or 
educating  the  tenants,  how  diflPerent  the  results  ! 
But  the  same  copy  of  the  Times  that  recorded 
all  the  costly  dresses  of  the  court  at  Queen  Vic- 
toria's wedding  mentioned,  in  a  comer,  the 
death  of  two  persons  in  London  of  starvation  ! 
By  men  and  women  of  wealth  and  rank  setting 
an  example  of  simplicity,  the  strobg  bear  the  in- 
firmities of  the  weak, 

It  will,  we  hope,  add  to  the  value  of  these 
thoughts  that  they  were  substantially  uttered 
the  other^  day  by  one  of  the  ablest  divines  and 
philosophers  of  the  present  age — Dr.  Hedge,  of 
Brookline — under  these  circumstances :  "  The 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  Unitarian  body  were 
thrown  into  some  ferment,  and  a  new  organiza- 
tion expecting  to  be  formed,  led  some  to  expect, 
from  the  known  ability  of  the  preacher  of  the 
annual  sermon,  a  theological  discussion.  Instead 
of  anything  of  the  kind,  the  whole  current  of 
thought  was  turned  to  an  able  and  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  practical  requirements  of  re- 
ligion upon  the  wealthy  to  the  poor.     There 
seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  rising  up  among 
the  wisest  and  best  of  all  denominations,  that 
less  theorizing  and  more  practical  exhibition  of 
the  living  power  of  religion,  in  directing  and 
controlling  the  uses  of  wealth,  is  the  great  want 
of  the  present  day.     Perhaps  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  when  the  constitution  of  a  new  asso- 
ciation  was  proposed    '  for  the  scientific  dis- 
cussion of   religion,'  the   venerable    Luoretia 
Mott  expressed    the  greatest    disappointment 
and  declined  her  name,  because,  sh* 
deny  religion  to   be 
her  regret  at 
few  advances 
Ledger. 


WmTTIBB    ON    HIB    OWN    LITERABT 
LIFX. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Nation  : 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  merely  personal 
explanations  are  not  likely  to  be  as  interesting 
to  the  public  as  to  the  parties  concerned ;  bat 
I  am  induced  to  notice  what  is  either  a  miseoD- 
ception  on  thy  part,  or,  as  is  most  probable,  a 
failure  on  my  own  to  make  myself  clearly  un- 
derstood.   In  the  review  of  «  The  Tent  on  the 
Beach,"  in  thy  paper  of  last  week,  I  confess  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  myself  repre- 
sented  as  regretting  my  lifelong  and  active  par- 
tioipation  in  the  conflict  which  has  ended  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  and  that  I  had  not 
devoted  myself  to  purely  literary  pursuits.    In 
the  half-playful  lines  upon  which  Uiis  statement 
is  founded,  if  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  boast 
my  anti-slavery  labors  and  magnify  my  editorial 
profession,  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  under- 
rate  them,  or  express  the  shadow  of  a  regret  that 
they  had  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  my  time 
and  thought.     The  simple  fact  is,  that  I  cannot 
be  sufficiently  thankful  to  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence that  so  early  called  my  attention  to  the 
great  interests  of  humanity,  saving  me  from  the 
poor  ambitions  and  miserable  jealousies  of  a  sel- 
fish pursuit  of  literary  reputation.    Up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period  my  literary  writings 
have  been   simply  episodical,  something  apart 
from  the  real  object  and  aim  of  my  life,  and 
whatever  of  favor  they  have  found  with  the 
public  has  come  to  me  as  a  grateful  surprise, 
rather  than  as  an  expected  reward.     As  I  have 
never  staked  all  upon  the  chances  of  authorship, 
I  have  been  spared  the  pain  of  disappointment^ 
and  the  temptation  to  envy  those  who,  as  men 
of  letters,  deservedly  occupy  a  higher  place  in 
the  popular  estimation  than  I  have  ever  aspired 
to.     Truly,  thy  friend,  JoHN  Q.  Whittim. 
Amethury,  3d  mo.  9th,  1867. 


a 


,,  because,  she  said,  I 
tcience,  and   expressed 


so  many  organizations  and  so 
in  practical  religion." — Public 


LEAD   PSMOILS. 

It  is  estimated  that  500,000,000  penoils  aw 
used  annually.  In  the  United  States  alone, 
more  than  2,000,000  of  this  number  are  used, 
the  most  part  of  which  are  received  from  abroad. 
The  Cumberland  mines,  in  England,  have  here- 
tofore furnished  the  best  qoality  of  the  mineral, 
graphite  or  plumbago,  from  which  the  lead  u 
had ;  but  the  supply  has  been  nearly  exhausted 
by  constant  working,  and  few  of  the  genume 
Cumberland  pencils  are  now  made.  In  Germany, 
where  the  pencil  trade  is  most  flourishing,  there 
are  several  manufactories,  the  largest  of  whidi 
is  at  Stein,  kept  by  the  Paber  Brothers.  It  M 
a  family  business  with  them,  their  father  and 
grandfather  having  been  engaged  in  it  before 
them,  and  has  been  carried  on  until  the  nanw 
of  Faber,  as  a  pencil-maker,  is  renowned.  A 
manufactory  has  exbted  tor  some  time  at  Con- 
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eord,  MasB.,  and  another  extensive  one  has 
BOW  been  establiahed  near  Hoboken,  New  Jeisey . 
At  this  establishment  nearly  all  the  work  is 
done  by  machinery,  which  is  oonstracted  by 
maohinute  at  the  factory,  while  in  Germany 
Uie  pencils  are  made  by  hand.  For  the  wood 
of  the  pencil  Florida  oedar  is  osed,  being  cat 
np  with  small  saws.  One  set  of  the  wooden 
shps  are  grooved,  and  fitted  to  other  pieces 
called  "  covers,"  and  then  left  till  the  lead  is 
inserted.  The  plumbago  is  not  properly  pre- 
pared notU  it  has  gone  throngh  a  process  of 
breaking,  cleaning,  mixing,  pressing,  and  baking. 
When  it  comes  out  of  the  grinding  mill  it  goes 
into  large  tanks,  where  it  is  refined  and  sepa- 
lated  from  all  ingredients,  and  it  is  then  placed 
in  a  bowl-shaped  machine,  where  it  is  rolled  and 
mixed.  It  is  next  pressed,  and  this  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  various  degrees  of  preparation 
b  undergoes.  A  cylinder  with  tabes  in  the 
bottom  is  used,  and  through  these  runs  the  lead 
in  hexagon,  square,  round,  or  any  other  shape 
wanted,  and  is  received  in  coils  underneath  by 
a  small  boy,  who  manages  the  board  on  which 
it  falls  with  great  jiexterity.  Other  boys  take 
the  lead  afterward  and  put  it  in  models,  which 
are  then  sent  to  the  heating-room  for  drying 
and  hardening;  for  the  lead,  when  it  comes 
from  the  press,  is  soft  and  flexible,  and  wanting 
in  tenacity.  It  is  left  in  the  heating-room  one 
day,  when  it  is  removed  to  a  kiln,  where  it  is 
put  in  eruoibles  and  bnrned  after  the  manner 
of  burning  brick.  When  this  is  done,  about 
twenty  giris  are  kept  employed  in  putting  the 
leads  into  grooves,  and  glueing  on  the  covers, 
and  this  work  is  performed  in  a  very  rapid  and 
systematic  style.  The  cutting  of  the  strip  is 
done  by  knives  run  by  a  maohino,  and  after 
they  are  turned  out  are  put  into  another  ma- 
chine, where  they  are  smoothened.  From  there 
they  go  to  the  carpenter's  shop,  where  the  ends 
are  neatly  cut,  and  they  then  pass  through  the 
polisher's  hands,  the  printer's,  and  the  count- 
er**,  and  are  finally  put  in  boxes  ready  for 
sale. — Late  Paper. 

DXTIBMINA.TION. 

The  endowments  of  nature  we  cannot  com- 
mand, but  we  can  cultivate  those  given.  My 
experience  is  that  men  of  great  talents  are  apt 
to  do  nothing  for  want  of  vigor.  Vigor,  en- 
ergy, resolution,  firmness  of  purpose — these 
carry  the  day.  Is  there  one  whom  difficulties 
dishearten — who  bends  to  the  storm  ?  He  will 
do  little.  Is  there  one  who  will  conquer? 
That  kind  of  man  never  fails.  Let  it  be  your 
first  study  to  teach  the  world  that  you  are  not 
wood  and  straw — some  iron  in  you.  Let  men 
know  that  what  you  say  you  will  do ;  that  your 
decision  made  is  fi.nal — no  wavering ;  that,  onoe 
resolved,  you  are  not  to  be  allured  nor  intidft- 
dated. — Sir  Fowell  Buxton. 


Extractt  from  "  Inaugural  Addrest  of  John 
SxDABT  MiLii,"  delivered  to  the  Vnivenity  of 
St.  Jlndrewt,  Scotland. 

(Oontlniud  fi«m  p«(a  240.) 

The  study,  on  the  one  hand,  of  mathematics 
and  its  applications,  on  the  other,  of  experi- 
mental science,  prepares  us  for  the  principal 
business  of  the  intellect,  by  the  practice  of  it 
in  the  most  characteristic  oases,  and  by  famili. 
arity  with  the  most  perfect  and  successful  mo- 
dels 'of  it.  Bnt  in  gieat  things  as  in  small,  ex- 
amples and  models  are  not  sufficient :  we  want 
rules  as  well.  Familiarity  with  the  correct 
use  of  a  language  in  conversation  and  writing 
does  not  make  rales  of  grammar  unnecessary ; 
nor  does  the  amplest  knowledge  of  sciences  of 
reasoning  and  experiment  dispense  with  rules 
of  logic.  We  may  have  heard  correct  reason- 
ings and  seen  skilful  experiments  all  oar  lives' 
— we  shall  not  learn  by  mere  imitation  to  do 
the  like,  unless  we  pay  carefal  attention  to  how 
it  is  done.  It  is  much  easier  in  these  abstract 
matters,  than  in  purely  mechanical  ones,  to  mis- 
take bad  work  for  good.  To  mark  out  the  dif- 
ference between  them  is  the  province  of  logic. 
Logic  lays  down  the  general  principles  and  laws 
of  the  search  after  truth ;  the  conditions  which, 
whether  recognized  or  not,  must  actually  have 
been  observed  if  the  mind  has  done  its  work 
rightly.  Logic  is  the  intellectual  complement 
of  mathematics  and  physios.  Those  sciences 
give  the  practice,  of  which  logic  is  the  theory. 
It  declares  the  principles,  rules,  and  precepts, 
of  which  they  exemplify  the  observance. 

The  science  of  Logic  has  two  parts ;  ratiocina- 
tive  and  indnctive  logic.  The  one  helps  to 
keep  us  right  in  reasoning  from  premises,  the 
othjer  in  concluding  from  observation.  Ilatio- 
oinative  logic  is  much  older  than  inductive,  be- 
cause reasoning  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word 
is  an  easier  process  than  induction,  and  the  sci- 
ence which  works  by  mere  reasoning,  pure  ma- 
thematics, had  been  carried  to  a  considerable 
height  while  the  sciences  of  observation  were 
still  in  the  purely  empirical  period.  The  prin> 
ciples  of  ratiocination,  therefore,  were  the  earli- 
est understood  and  systematized,  and  the  logic 
of  ratiocination  is  even  now  suitable  to  an  ear- 
lier stage  in  education  than  that  of  induction. 
The  principles  of  induction  cannot  be  properly 
understood  without  some  previous  study  of  the 
inductive  sciences :  but  the  logic  of  reasoning, 
which  was  already  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  by  Aristotle,  does  not  absolutely  re- 
quire even  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  but  can 
be  sufficiently  exemplified  and  illustrated  from 
the  practice  of  daily  life. 

Of  logic  I  venture  to  say,  even  if  limited  to 
that  of  mere  ratiocination,  the  theory  of  names, 
propositions,  and  the  syllogism,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  intellectual  education  which  is  of  great- 
er value,  or  whose  place  can  so  ill  be  supplied 
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by  anything  else.  Its  uses,  it  is  true,  are  chief- 
ly negative;  its  fnnotion  is,  not  so  mnoh  to 
teaoh  ns  to  go  right,  as  to  keep  us  from  going 
wrong.  But  in  the  operations  of  the  intellect 
it  is  so  much  eauer  to  go  wrong  than  right ; 
it  is  so  utterly  impossible  for  even  the  most  vig- 
wouB  mind  to  keep  itself  in  the  path  but  by 
maintaining  a  vigilant  watch  against  all  devia- 
tions, and  noting  all  the  byways  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  go  'astray — that  -  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  one  reasoner  and  another  consists 
in  their  less  or  greater  liability  to  be  misled. 
Logio  points  out  all  the  possible  ways  in  which, 
fltarting  from  the  true  premises,  we  may  draw 
false  conclusions.  By  its  analysis  of  the  reason- 
ing process,  and  the  forms  it  sopplies  for  stating 
and  setting  forth  oar  reasonings,  it  enables  as 
to  guard  the  points  at  which  a  fallacy  is  in  dan- 
ger of  slipping  in,  or  to  lay  our  fingers  upon  the 
place  where  it  has  slipped  in.  When  I  consid- 
er how  very  simple  the  theory  of  reasoning  is, 
and  how  short  a  time  is  sufficient  for  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  rules, 
and  even  considerable  ezpertness  in  applying 
them,  I  can  find  no  excuse  for  omission  to  study 
it  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  aspires  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  iDtelleotual  pursuit.  Logio  is  the 
great  disperser  of  hazy  and  confused  thinking ; 
it  clears  up  the  fogs  which  hide  from  us  our 
own  ignorance,  and  make  ns  believe  that  we 
understand  a  subject  when  we  do  not.  We 
must  not  be  led  away  by  talk  about  inarticulate 

fiants  who  do  great  deeds  without  knowing 
ow,  and  see  into  the  most  recondite  truths 
without  any  of  the  ordinary  helps,  and  without 
being  able  to  explain  to  other  people  how  they 
teach  their  conclusions,  nor  consequently  to 
convince  any  other  people  of  the  truth  of  them. 
There  may  be  such  men,  as  there  are  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  who  do  clever  things,  but  for  all 
that,  speech  and  hearing  are  faculties  by  no 
means  to  be  dispensed  with.  If  you  want  to 
know  whether  you  are  thinking  rightly,  pat 
your  thoughts  into  Words.  In  the  very  attempt 
to  do  this  you  will  find  yourselves,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  using  logical  forms.  Logic 
compels  us  to  throw  oui  meaning  into  distinct 
propositions,  and  our  reasonings  into  distinct 
steps.  It  makes  us  conscious  of  all  the  implied 
aBBumptions  on  which  we  are  proceeding,  and 
which,  if  not  true,  vitiate  the  entire  process. 
It  makes  us  aware  what  extent  of  doctrine  we 
oommit  ourselves  to  by  any  course  of  reasoning, 
and  obliges  ns  to  look  the  implied  premises  in 
the  face,  and.  make  up  our  minds  whether  we 
can  stand  to  them.  It  makes  our  opinions  con- 
sistent with  themselves  and  with  one  another, 
and  forces  us  to  think  clearly,  even  when  it  can- 
not make  us  think  correctly.  It  is  true  that 
error  may  be  consistent  and  systematic  as  well 
as  truth  ;  but  this  is  not  the  common  case.  It 
is  no  small  advantage  to  see  clearly  the  princi- 


ples and  consequences  involved  in  oar  opinions, 
and  which  we  must  either  accept,  or  else  aban- 
don those  opinions.  We  are  maoh  nearer  to 
finding  truth  when  we  search  for  it  in  broad  day 
light.  Error,  pursued  rigorously  to  all  that  is 
implied  in  it,  seldom  fans  to  get  detected  by 
coming  into  collision  with  some  known  and  ad- 
mitted fact. 

Tou  will  find  abundance  of  people  to  tell  you 
that  logic  is  no  help  to  thought,  and  that  people 
cannot  be  taught  to  think  by  rules.  UndouDt- 
edly  rules  by  themselves,  without  practice,  go 
but  a  little  way  in  teaching  anything.  Bat  if 
the  practice  of  thinking  is  not  improved  by 
rules,  I  venture  to  say  it  is  the  only  difficult 
thing  done  by  human  beings  that  is  not  so.  A 
man  learns  to  saw  wood  principally  by  practice, 
but  there  are  rules  for  doing  it,  grounded  on  the 
natu^e  of  the  operation,  and  if  he  is  not  taught 
the  rules,  he  will  not  saw  well  until  he  has  dis- 
covered them  for  himself.  Wherever  there  is 
a  right  way  and  a  wrong,  there  must  be  a  dif> 
ference  between  them,  and  it  must  be  possible 
to  find  out  what  the  difference  is  ;  and  when 
found  out  and  expressed  in  words,  it  is  a  rule 
for  the  operation.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to 
disparage  rules,  I  say  to  him,  try  to  learn  any- 
thing which  there  are  rales  for,  without  know- 
ing the  rules,  and  see  how  you  succeed.  To 
those  who  think  lightly  of  the  school  logio  I 
say  take  the  trouble  to  learn  it  You  will  easi- 
ly do  so  in  a  few  weeks,  and  you  will  see 
whether  it  is  of  no  use  to  yoa  in  making  your 
mind  clear,  and  keeping  you  from  stumbling  in 
the  dark  over  the  most  outrageoos  fallacies.  No- 
body, I  believe,  who  has  really  learnt  it,  and 
who  goes  on  using  his  mind,  is  insensible  to 
its  benefits,  unless  he  started  with  a  prejudice, 
or,  hke  some  eminent  English  and  Scottish 
thinkers  of  the  past  century,  is  under  the  inflor 
ence  of  a  reaction  against  the  exaggerated  pre- 
tentions made  by  the  schoolmen,  not  so  muen  in 
behalf  of  logio  as  of  the  reasoning  proeess  itself. 
Still  more  highly  must  the  uae  of  logio  be  9B&- 
mated,  if  we  include  in  it,  as  we  ought  to  do,  the 
principles  and  rules  of  Induction  as  well  as  Ra- 
tiocination. As  the  one  logio  guards  us  against 
bad  deduction,  so  does  the  other  against  bad  gen- 
eralization, which  is  a  still  more  universal  emuc. 
If  men  easily  err  in  arguing  from  one  general 
proposition  to  another,  still  more  eadly  do  they 
go  wrong  in  interpreting  the  observatioos  made 
by  themselves  and  others.  Thers  ia  nothing  ia 
which  an  untrained  mind  shows  itself  moie 
hopelessly  incapable,  than  in  drawing  the  pro- 
per general  conclusions  from  its  own  experience. 
And  even  trained  minds,  when  all  their  train- 
ing is  on  a  special  subject,  and  does  not  extend 
to  the  general  principles  of  induction,  are  only 
kept  right,  when  there  are  ready  opportunities 
of  verifying  their  inferences .  by  facts.  Able 
scientific  men,  when  they  vesture  upon  sabjeota 
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in  wbioh  they  have  no  facts  to  cheek  them,  are 
often  fouad  drawing  oonclusions  or  making  gen- 
eralizationa  from  their  ezperim^ental  knowledge, 
such  as  any  sound  theory  of  induction  would 
show  to  he  utterly  unwarranted.  So  true  is  it 
that  practice  alone,  eren  of  a  good  kind,  is  not 
rafficient  without  principles  and  rules.  Lord 
Bacon  had  the  great  merit  of  seeing  that  rules 
were  necessary,  and  conceiving,  to  a  very  con- 
liderable  extent,  their  true  character.  The  de- 
fects of  his  conceptions  were  such  as  were  in- 
evitable while  the  inductive  sciences  were  only 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  progress,  and  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind  in  that  direc- 
tion had  not  yet  been  made.  Inadequate  as  the 
Baconian  view  of  induction  was,  and  rapidly  as 
the  practice  outgrew  it,  it  is  only  within  a  gen- 
eration or  two  that  aoy  considerable  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  theory ;  very  much 
through  the  impulle  given  by  two  of  the  many 
distinguished  men  who  have  adorned  the  Scot- 
tish universities,  Dugald  Stewart  and  Brown. 

(To  be  oontlnoed.) 


WHEN  AND  WHKBE  THE  DAT  BBOINS. 

As  we  travel  eastward,  the  day  begins  ear- 
lier ;  near  the  equator  starlight  appears  an  hour 
earlier  for  each  thousand  miles  going  east. 
When  it  is  sunrise  in  New  York,  the  people  of 
Europe  have  had  sunlight  for  many  hours,  and 
the  Californians  are  still  in  their  beds  dreaming 
Evidently  the  day  has  a  first  beginning,  and  at 
the  eastward.  But  how  far  and  where  ?  Who 
are  the  people  who  first  see  the  light  of  Monday 
morning  ? 

It  is  the  sun  which  brings  the  day ;  where 
does  he  first  bring  Monday  f  If  we  could  travel 
with  him,  we  might  find  out.  Let  us  suppose 
the  case.  We  will  take  an  early  start :  At  sun- 
rise, on  Sabbath  morning,  with  the  sun  just  at 
the  point  of  peeping  over  the  horizon  behind 
us.  As  we  go,  the  people  give  us  a  Sabbath 
greeting;  we  bring  Sabbath  with  ua  to  Pitta- 
burg,  St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake,  San  Franpisco.  At 
San  Francisco,  our  faithful  chronometer  informs 
US  that  we  have  been  on  the  tramp  about  five 
hours.  But  we  started  on  Sabbath  morning, 
and  it  is  Sabbath  morning  still.  We  go  on, 
still  on  Sabbath  morning.  Will  this  Sabbath 
morning  never  end  1  The  quiet  Pacific  knows 
very  little  of  Sabbath  or  any  other  day,  and 
our  question  scarcely  receives  an  echo  for  re- 
ply. When  we  get  to  Yokohama,  in  Japan,  or 
Shanghai,  in  China,  we  search  for  some  Yankee, 
wide  awake  in  early  morning,  and  we  are  told 
for  the  first  time  that  Monday  has  come 
Everywhere  now  we  bring  Monday,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours,  by  the  chronometer,  after 
starting,  we  are  in  New  York  again,  and  find 
the  merchants  taking  down  their  shutters,  and 
the  Monday  newspapers  telling  us  what  has  hap- 
pened daring  our  absence. — Scientific  American. 


SnOAK  BKST  IN  lUiTNOIS. 

Another  year's  experience  in  the  mann&o- 
ture  of  sugar  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  has  been 
had,  and  the  results  of  this  experience  has  been, 
watched  with  increasing  interest  by  thousands. 
What  have  been  the  results  ?  A  large  crop  of 
beets  of  excellent  quality  has  been  grown, 
shown  to  be  as  rich  in  sugar  and  as  abundant  in 
yield  as  in  the  best  sugar  districts  of  the  old 
country,  where  no  other  sugar  is  used.  As 
with  all  new  enterprises,  so  new  to  a  country  as 
this  one,  there  have  been  many  unlocked  for 
difficulties  to  overcome.  Much  of  the  machinery 
in  the  establishment  at  Chatsworth  has  been 
made  in  this  country,  and  delay  and  unexpected 
difficulties  presented  themselves  before  the 
working  up  of  the  beets  oould  be  commenced. 

About  100,000  lbs.  of  sugar  of  an  excellent 
quality  has  been  manufactured  and  put  on  the 
market,  fully  realizing  the  highest  expectations 
regarding  its  quality  and  the  yield  of  sugar, 
giving  much  encouragement  to  the  managers, 
to  whom  ail  credit  is  due  for  their  perseveranoe 
in  the  enterprise.  The  experiment  will  be  con- 
tinued the  present  year  with  about  600  acres  of 
beets-,  and  preparations  made  for  doubling  the 
amount  another  year. 

In  the  ultimate  complete  success  of  the  en- 
ierprise,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
and  fully  believe  that  sugar  of  the  very  best 
quality  is  to  be  as  much  a  regular  article  of  ex- 
port from  our  Prairie  State  as  corn  and  beef, 
adding  to  our  products  a  branch  of  indostiy 
wbioh  will  bring  thousands  of  industrial  people 
to  our  State,  apd  add  untold  millions  to  onr 
wealth. — Prairie  Farmer. 


SAVING  A  BOT. 

Many  years  ago  a  teacher  in  a  country  town 
in  Massachusetts  saw  a  boy  come  into  his  school 
whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the  worst  boys  in 
town.  He  determined,  if  he  oould,  to  make  a 
good  boy  of  him.  So  he  spoke  kindly  to  him, 
and  the  boy  behaved  well  that  day.  The  next 
morning  the  Prudential  Committee  (as  he  is 
called)  came  in  and  said — "  Mr.  Tovne,  I  hear 
that  bad  fellow,  Bill  Maroy,  has  come  to  your 
school.  Turn  him  out  at  once.  He  will  spoil 
the  rest  of  the  boys."  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the 
teacher.  "  I  will  leave  the  school  if  you  say 
so;  but  I  oannot  expel  a  boy  so  long  as  he  be- 
haves well."  So  he  kept  him,  encouraged 
him,  and  confided  in  him,  till  Bill  Maroy  be- 
came one  of  the  best  boys  in  the  sehool.  And 
afterwards,  whenever  William  L.  Maroy  came 
from  Washington,  ho  took  pains  to  go  and  see 
his  old  teacher,  Salem  Towne,  and  thank  him 
for  having  been  the  means  of  saving  him,  and 

making  him  the  man  he  was. — J.  F.  Clarke. 

■  <•»  ■ 

Winter,  which  strips  the  leaves  from  around 
us,  makes  us  see  the  distant  regions  they  for- 
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merly  oonoealed ;  so  does  old  age  rob  us  of  our 
enjoyments  only  to  enlarge  the  prospect  of  eter- 
nity before  us. — Jean  Paul  Rwhter. 


COTTON  ON  THB  GALLOWS. 

Less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  Oreat  Britain  be- 
lieved that  the  introdaotion  of  cotton  clothing 
and  its  manufacture  would  ruin  the  kingdom. 
Woollen  and  linen  garments  were  then  almost 
universally  worn,  and  large  manufacturers,  em- 
ploying many  thousand  workmen,  were  engaged 
m  supplying  the  demand  for  them.  It  was 
thought  that  the  woollen  and  flax  machinery 
would  be  useless  and  a  total  loss,  and  the  work- 
men thrown  out  of  employment,  if  cotton  should 
take  the  place  of  the  fabrics  then  worn.  Even 
Parliament  shared  this  belief,  and  in  1721 
passed  an  act  imposing  a  penalty  of  five  pounds 
upon  the  seller  of  a  piece  of  calico.  The  com- 
mon people,  on  one  occasion,  took  a  singular 
way  to  show  their  prejudice  against  the  new 
fibre,  and  to  bring  it  into  disrepute.  One 
Michael  Carmody  was  executed  at  Cork,  in 
Ireland,  for  felony:  upon  which  the  journey- 
men weavers  (who  were  short  of  work,  and  who 
attributed  the  "  hard  times"  to  the  introduction 
of  cotton  manufacture)  assembled  in  a  body 
and  dressed  the  criminal,  the  hangman  and  the 
gallows,  in  cotton,  in  order  to  bring  the  wearer 
of  it  into  disgrace ;  and  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion the  criminal  made  the  following  remarkable 
speech :  "  Qive  ear,  0  good  people,  to  the 
words  of  a  dying  sinner.  I  {confess  I  have 
been  guilty  of  what  necessity  £om  pelted  me  to 
commit,  which  starving  condition  I  was  in,  I 
am  well  assured,  was  occasioned  by  the  scarcity 
of  money  that  has  proceeded  from  the  great 
discouragement  of  our  woollen  manufactures. 
Therefore,  good  Ohristians,  consider  that  if  you 
go  on  to  suppress  your  own  goods  by  wearing 
such  cottons  as  I  am  now  clothed  in,  you  will 
bring  your  country  into  miserv,  which  will 
consequently  swarm  with  such  unhappy  malefac- 
tors as  your  present  object  is,  and  the  blood  of 
every  miserable  felon  that  will  hang,  after  this 
warning,  will  lie  at  your  doors."  Nevertheless, 
happily  for  Great  Britain,  the  wearing  of  cot- 
ton continued  to  be  extended,  so  that  in  thirty 
years  afterward,  the  yearly  manufactuie  was  es- 
timated at  $1,000,000,  and  at  the  present  day 
nearly  400,000  steam  looms  are  at  work  there 
upon  cottons,  directly  employing  at  least  500,- 
000  persons,  besides  the  millions  engaged  in 
producing  the  staple. — American  Agriculturai- 
itt' 


ITEMS. 

Cabbonio  Acid  Gas  and  Fibb. — A  large  crowd  of 
citizenB  and  police  officers  assembled  yesterday,,  in 
and  around  the  yard  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Bank, 


00  Dock  street,  Philadelphia,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  to  witness  the  experiment  of  extinguishing 
fire  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  small  wooden 
strnctnre  was  ereoted.  Its  interior  was  pretty  well 
strewn  with  shavings  saturated  with  coal  oil,  or  some 
other  eqnally  combastible  material,  and  then  the 
match  was  applied.  The  fiameg,  of  coarse,  spread 
with  great  celerity.  Foar  machines  for  generating 
and  forcitfg  the  gas  were  bronght  into  requisition, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  tiikes  to  write  about  it  the 
6re  was  extinguished.  About  four  gallons  of  the 
preparation  were  thrown  into  the  building.  The 
success  was  attended  with  a  round  of  applause,  con- 
tributed by  tbe  spectators.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is 
forty  to  fifty  times  heaTier  than  the  atmospheric  air. 
It  destroys  all  tbe  oxygen  which  gives  life  to  fire; 
hence  tbe  latter  is  suppressed  simply  by  (be  power 
of  tbe  gas  thus  introduced.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  this  effect  may  be  attained. — PhilaMphia 
Preu. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  being  largely  used  by  the  Cali- 
fornians  in  mining  operations,  also  by  tbe  contrac- 
tors of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  blasting  passageways 
throngb  the  mountains.  The  article  is  made  on  the 
spot,  and  no  accidents  have  occurred  in  its  applica- 
tion. It  is  more  economical  and  efficient  than  pow- 
der. 

The  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  ex- 
pects to  have  its  line,  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Cuba,  in 
working  order  in  Seventh  month  next.  Although 
the  railway  tunnel  under  Mt.  Cenis  makes  but  slow 
progress,  tbe  railway  over  tbe  mountain  is  almost 
completed,  and  it  is  anticipated  will  be  opened  for 
traffic  by  the  middle  of  Ninth  month,  1867.  When 
this  line  is  opened  the  railway  journey  between 
Paris  and  Turin  can  be  accomplished  in  twenty-two 
hours. 

It  is  shown  that  in  tbe  five  years  preceding  the 
American  war  the  average  yearly  value  of  cotton 
imported  into  England  from  India  was  £3,862,776. 
In  the  five  succeeding  years  the  average  rose  to 
£24,844,646.  Tbe  quantity  imported  during  the 
year  1866,  tbe  year  just  closed,  is  the  largest  known, 
amounting  to  1,747,710  bales,  worth  upwards  of 
£33,000,000. 

The  papers  in  tbe  Southwestern  States  are  onaid- 
mous  in  saying  that  there  never  was  a  better  prom- 
ise for  tbe  crops  than  now,  and  the  accounts  f^om 
the  Southern  States  are  almost  as  promising. 

The  annual  exportation  of  copper  from  California 
is  said  now  to  amount  to  ten  thousand  tons,  which 
is  five  tiniea  as  large  as  the  annual  product  of  the 
whole  United  States  only  ten  years  ago. 

A  former  slave  of  the  Davis  family  holds  the  valu- 
able plantations  of  Jeff  and  Joe  in  Mississippi,  hav- 
ing purchased  them  of  tbe  government  for  $400,000. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  sldlful  manager,  and  will  make 
$80,000  a  year  profit. 

During  the  year  1866  there  were  34  slave  vessels 
captured  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  British  fleet. 
One  vessel  captured  on  the  West  CiDast  had  no  sitives 
on  board,  but  was  fully  equipped,  and  5B0  slaves 
were  waiting  to  embark  from  the  shore.  The  Daho- 
mey, from  Portugal,  also  captured  on  the  West 
Coast,  had  only  three  slaves  on  board,  but  600  were 
held  in  readiness  to  embark.  All  the  other  captures 
were  made  oa  tbe  East  Coast ;  1303  slaves  were 
found  on  board  the  vessels  captured.  Several,  how- 
ever, had  no  slaves  on  board,  but  had  landed  slaves 
— one  as  many  as  176.  One  large  Arab  vessel  from 
Zanzibar  had  200  on  board ;  28  were  captured  and 
the  rest  drowned.  Five  of  tbe  vessels  are  described 
as  unseaworthy. 
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BsyiKW  or  THE  Lire  and  discourses  or 

r.  W.  ROBEBTBON. 

BT  B.  M.  JAHBIT. 
(Ormtlkuad  tarn  page  227.) 

There  are  two  of  Robertson's  discourses  re- 
lating to  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights 
of  labor — the  relative  dutie|fof  the  rich  and  the 
poor — and  the  effect  of  Christian  principles  in 
promoting  the  adjustment  of  antagonistio  inter- 
wts,  which  are  applicable  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  throughout  Christendom,  and 
vorthj  of  our  consideration.  The  first  of  these 
sermons  is  entitled, "  The  message  of  the  Church 
to  men  of  wealth."  We  learn  from  his  biog- 
rapher that  "  it  brought  him  into  undesired  no- 
toriMy."  Being  aoonsed  of  advocating  demo- 
oratic  principles,  he  answered,  "  that  the  ex- 
pression, '  democratic  principles,'  was  too  vague 
to  deal  with,  the  only  expression  in  his  sermon 
whioh  bore  upon  the  subject  of  democracy  was 
ft  distinction  drawn  between  the  reverence  to 
anthority  whioh  is  declared  in  Scripture  to  be 
ft  duty,  and  the  slavish  reverence  to  wealth  and 
nmk  which  is  confounded  with  that  duty,  and 
in  Soriptara  nowhere  declared  a  dnty :  that  if 
by  democratic  principles  was  meant  Socialism, 
—Socialism  was  not  only  not  advocated,  but  dis- 
tinotly  opposed  in  his  sermon." 

His  text  was  1  Sam.  xxv.  10,  11. — "  And 
Ifabal  answered  David's  servants,  and  said, 
Wlio  is  David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  f 
QSiere  may  be  many  servants  now-a-days  that 
break  away  every  man  from  his  master.    Shall 


I  then  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my 

flesh  that  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  and 

ive  it  unto  men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they 


"  I  have  selected  this  passage  for  our  subjeet 
this  evening,  because  it  is  one  of  the  Earliest 
cases  recorded  in  the  Bible  in  whioh  the  inte^-. 
ests  of  the  employer  and  the  employed — the 
man  of  wealth  and  the  man  of  work — stood,  or 
seemed  to  stand,  in  antagonism  to  each  other. 

It  was  a  period  in  which  an  old  systeiil  of 
things  was  breaking  up,  and  the  new  one  wAs 
not  yet  established.  The  patriarchial  relation- 
ship of  tutelage  and  dependence  was  gone,  and 
monarchy  was  jet  in  firm  existence.  Saul  wAs 
on  the  throne ; '  but  his  rule  was  irregular  and 
disputed.  Many  things  were  slowly  growing  up 
into  custom  whioh  had  not  yet  the  force  of  law  ; 
and  the  first  steps  by  which  custom  passes  into 
law,  from  precedent  to  precedent,  are  often  stepg 
at  every  one  of  which  struggle  and  resistanoe 
must  take  place.  *  ' 

The  history  of  the  chapter  is  briefly  this. 
Nabal,  the  wealthy  sheep-master,  fed  his  flocks 
in  the  pastures  of  Carmel.  David  was  leader 
of  a  band  of  men  who  got  their  living  by  the 
sword  on  the  same  hills, — outlaws,  whose  ex- 
cesses he  in  some  degree  restrained,  and  over 
whom  ho  retained  a  leader's  influence.  A  rude, 
irregular  honor  was  not  unknown  among  those 
fierce  mea-  They  honorably  abstained  from  in- 
juring Nabal's  flocks.  They  did  more:  they 
protected  them  ^m  all  harm  against  the  lOft- 
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rauders  of  the  neighborhood.  By  the  oonfession 
of  Nabal's  own  herdsmen,  *  thej  were  a  wall 
UDto  them  both  by  night  and  day,  all  the 
time  they  were  with  them  keeping  their  flocks/  " 
"  David  presented  a  demand,  moderate  and 
courteous  enough  (t.  6,  7,  8.)  It  was  refused 
by  Nabal,  and  added  to  the  refusal  were  those 
insulting  taunts  of  low  birth  and  outcast  con- 
dition which  are  worse  than  injury,  and  sting, 
making  men's  blood  run  fire.  One  court  of 
appeal  only  wss  lefl.  There  remained  aothing 
but  the  trial  by  force.  '  Gird  on,'  said  David, 
'  every  man  his  sword.' " 
Now,  observe  two  things. 
1.  An  apparent  inconsistency  in  David's  con- 
duct.' David  had  received  injury  after  injury 
from  Saul,  and  only  forgiven.  One  from  Nabal, 
and  David  is  striding  over  the  hills  to  revenge 
his  wrong  with  naked  steel.  How  came  this 
reverence  and  irreverence  to  mix  together  ? 

We  reply :  Saul  had  a  claim  of  authority  on 
David's  allegiance ;  Nabal,  only  one  of  rank. 
Between  these  the  Bible  makes  a  vast  differ- 
ence. *  It  says,  the  powers  which  be  are  or- 
dained of  Qod.  But  upper  and  lower,  as  be- 
lon^ng  to  difference  in  property,  are  fictitious 
terms :  true,  if  character  corresponds  with  titu- 
lar superiority ;  false,  if  it  does  not.  And  such 
was  the  difference  manifested  in  the  life  of  the 
Son  of  God.  To  lawful  authority,  whether  So- 
nan  or  Jewish,  even  priestly,  He  paid  defer- 
ence; but  to  the  titled  mark  of  conventional 
distinction,  none.  Babbi,  Babbi,  was  no  Di- 
vine *anthority.  It  was  not  power,  a  delegated 
attribute  of  God ;  it  was  only  a  name.  In  Saul, 
"  therefore,  David  reverenced  one  his  superior  in 
authority ;  but  in  Nabal  he  only  had  one  sur- 
pasaing  him  in  wealth.  And  David  refused, 
somewhat  too  rudely,  to  acknowledge  the  bad, 
great  man  as  his  superior ;  would  pay  him  no 
reverence,  respect,  or  allegiance  whatever." 

"2.  This  great  falsehood,  respecting  supe- 
rior and  inferior,  rested  on  a  truth.  There  had 
beeu  a  superiority  in  the  wealthy  class  once.  In 
.  the  patriarchal  system  wealth  and  iu]p  had  gone 
together.  The  father  of  the  family  and  tribe 
was  the  one  in  whom  proprietorship  was  oen- 
,  tored.  '  But  the  patriarchal  system  had  passed 
away.  Men  like  Nabal  succeeded  to  the  patri- 
arch's «ealth,  and  expected  the  subordination 
whioh  had  been  yielded  to  patriarchal  character 
and  position ;  and  this  when  every  partiouUr 
of  relationship  was  altered.  Once,  the  patri- 
arch was  the  protector  of  his  dependents.  Now, 
David's  class  was  independent,  and  the  protec- 
tors rather  than  the  protected, — at  all  events, 
able  to  defend  themselves.  Once,  the  rich  man 
was  the  ruler  in  virtue  of  paternal  relationship. 
Now,  wealth  was  severed  from  rule  and  rela- 
tionship ;  a  man  might  be  rich,  yet  neither  a 
jfidw,  nor  a  protector,  nor  a  kinsman. '  And  the 


this,  that  he  demanded  for  wealth  that  rever- 
ence which  had  once  been  due  to  men  who  hap- 
pened to  be  wealthy. 

It  is  a  fallacy  in  which  we  are  perpetually  en- 
tangled. We  expect  reverence  for  that  which 
was  once  a  symbol  of  what  was  reverenced, 
but  is  reverenced  no  longer.  '  Here,  in 
England,,  it  is  common  to  complain  thai  there 
is  no  longer  any  respect  of  inferiors  towards  su- 
periors ;  thatSservants  were  once  devoted  and' 
grateful,  tenants  submissive,  subjects  enthusi- 
astically loyal  But  we  forget  that  servants 
were  onoe  proteoted  by  their  misters,  and  ten- 
ants safe  trom'wrong  only  through  the  guard- 
ianship of  their  powerful  lords ;  that  thence  a 
personal  gratitude  grew  up :  that  now  they  are 
protected  by  the  law  from  wrong  by  a  different 
social  system  altogether ;  and  that  the  individ- 
ual bond  of  gratitude  subsists  no  longer.  We 
expect  that  to  masters  and  employers  the  same 
reverence  and  devotedness  shall  be  rendered 
which  were  due  to  them  under  other  oiroum- 
stanees,  and  for  different  reasons :  as  if  wealth 
and  rank  had  ever  been  the  claim  to  reverence, 
and  not  merely  the  accidents  and  accompani- 
ments of  the  claim  ;  as  if  anything  less  sacred 
than  holy  ties  could  purchase  sacred  feelings ; 
as  if  the  homage  of  free  manhood  could  be  due 
to  gold  and  name ;  as  if  to  the  mere  Nabal-fool 
who  is  labelled  as  worth  so  much,  and  whose 
signature  carries  with  it  so  much  coin,  the 
holiest  and  most  ennobling  sensations  of  the 
soul,  reverence  and  loyalty,  were  due  by  God's 
appointment. 

No.  That  patriarchal  system  has  passed 
forever.  No  sentimental  wailings  for  the  past, 
no  fond  regrets  for  the  virtues  of  a  by-gone 
age,  no  melancholy,  poetical,  retrospective  an- 
tiquarianism,  can  restore  it  In  church  and 
state  the  past  is  past :  and  yon  can  no  more 
bring  back  the  blind  reverence  than  the  mde 
virtues  of  those  days.  The  day  has  come  in 
whioh,  if  feudal  loyalty  or  patriarchal  rever- . 
ence  are  to  be  commanded,  they  must  be  woft 
by  patriarchal  virtues,  or  feudal  real  superiori- 
ties." 

"Want  and  unjust  exclusion  precipitated 
David  and  his  men  into  this  rebellion.  It  is 
common  enough  to  lay  too  much  weight  on 
circumstances.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
the  popnkir  theory  tlat  ameliorated  outward 
condition  is  the  panacea  for  the  evils  of  Sooi- 
ety.  The  Gospel  principle  begins  from  within, 
and  works  outwards.  The  world's  prinmpie 
begins  with  the  outward  condition,  and  expeetai 
to  influence  inwardly.  To  expect  that  by 
changing  the  world  without,  in  order  to  suit 
the  world  within,  by  taking  away  all  diffienl- 
ties,  and  removing  all  temptations,  instead  (rf 
hardening  the  man  within  against  the  force  of 
outward  temptation, — to  adapt  the  lot  to  the 


fidlaoy  of  Nabal's  expectations  consisted   in  I  man,  instead  of  moulding  the  spirit  to  the  lot, 
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is  to  reverse  the  Gospel  metbod  of  procedare. 
Nevertheless,  even  that  favorite  speonlMion  of 
theorists,  that  perfeot  oiroametanoes  will  pro- 
duoe  perfect  character,  contains  a  truth.  Cir- 
cnmstances  of  outward  condition  are  not  (he 
sole  efficients  in  the  production  of  oh«nMiter, 
but  they  are  efficients  which  most  not  be  ig- 
nored. Favorable  oondttion  will  not  produce 
ezoellence;  bat  the  want  of  it  often  binders 
exoelleooo.  It  is  trae  that  vico  leads  to  pov- 
erty,— all  the  moraliaers  tell  ns  that, — ^but  it  is 
also  tme  that  poverty  leads  to  vice.  There  are 
some  io  this  worid  to  whom,  speaking  humanly, 
social  iojustlee  and  sooial  iaequalities  have 
made  goodness  impossible.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  these  bandits  on  Mount  Carmel. 
Some  of  them  are  outlawed  by  their  own 
crimes ;  but  others,  doubtless,  by  debts  not 
wilfully  contracted, — one,  at  least,  David,  by  a 
most  unjust  and  unrighteous  persecution.  And 
these  men,  exeladed,  needy,  exasperated  by  a 
sense  of  wrong,  untaught  outcasts,— could  yoa 
gravely  expect  from  them  obedience,  patience, 
meekness,  religious  resignation  ?" 

"  The  message  of  the  Church  contains  those 
principles  of  Life  whioh,  carried  oat,  would, 
and  hereafter  will,  realize  the  Divine  Order  of 
Society.  The  revealed  Message  does  not  create 
the  facts  of  our  hnmanity :  it  simply  makes 
them  known.  The  Gospel  did  not  make  God 
our  Father :  it  anihoritatlvely  reveals  that  He 
is  so.  It  did  not  create  a  new  duty  of  loving 
one  another :  it  revealed  the  old  duty  whioh  ex- 
isted from  eternity,  and  must  exist  as  long .  as 
humanity  is  humanity.  It  was  '  no  new  oom- 
mandment,'  bat  an  old  commandment  whioh 
had  been  heard  from  the  begioniog.  The 
Church  of  God  is  that  living  body  of  men  who 
are  called  by  Him  oat  of  the  world,  not  to  be 
the  inventors  of  a  new  social  system,  bat  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  world  by  word  and  life, — chiefly 
by  life, — what  humanity  is,  was,  and  will  be, 
in  the  Idea  of  God.  Nov,  so  far  as  the  sooial 
economy  is  concerned,  the  revelations  of  the 
Ghurob  will  coincide  with  the  discoveries  of  a 
Scientific  Political  Economy.  Political  Econo- 
my discovers  slowly  the  facts  of  the  immutable 
laws   of   social   well-being.       Bat   the   living 

rrinciples  of  those  laws,  whioh  canae  them  to 
e  obeyed,  Christianity  has  revealed  to  loving 
hearts  long  before.  The  spirit  discovers  them 
to  the  spirit." 

"  In  Abigail's  reply  to  Dayid  we  have  the 
sntioipation,  by  a  loving  heart,  of  those  duties 
which  selfish  prudence  most  -have  taaght  at 
iMt. 

1.  The  spiritual  dignity  of  man  as  nuin. 
BecoUeet  David  was  the  poor  man ;  but  Abi- 
gail, the  high-born  lady,  admits  his  worth  : 
'  The  Lord  will  certainly  make  my  lord  a  sure 
honse ;  because  my  lord  fighteth  the  battles  of 
the  Lord,  and  evil  hath  not  been  found  in  thee 


all  thy  days.'  Here  is  a  truth  revealed  to  that 
age.  Nabal's  day,  and  the  day  of  such  as  Na-| 
bal,  is  past;  another  power  is  rising  above  the! 
horizon.  David's  cause  is  God's  cause.  Worth , 
does  not  mean  what  a  man  is  worth, — ^yoa' 
must  find  some  better  definition  than  that. 

Now,  this  is  the  very  truth  revealed  in  the 
In<aurnatioa.  David,  Israel's  model  king,'—, 
the  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  by  the  con- 
ventional rules  of  human  choice, — is  a  shop*  ^ 
herd's  son.  Christ,  the  king  who  is  to  reign 
over  our  regenerated  humanity,  is  humbly  bora 
the  poor  woman's  Son.  That  is  the  Church's 
message' to  the  man  of  wealth;  and  a  message 
which,  it  seems,  has  to  be  learned  afresh  in 
every  age.  It  was  new  to-Nabal.  It  was  new 
to  the  men  of  the  age  of  Christ.  In  His  day 
they  were  offended  in  Him,  because  He  was 
humbly  born.  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's- 
son  ?'  It  is  the  offence  now.  They  who  re- 
tain those  superstitious  ideas  of  the  eternal 
superiority  of  rank  and  wealth  hare  the  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel  yet  to  learn.  How 
can  they  believe  in  the  Son  of  Mary  ?  They 
may  honor  Him  with  the  lip :  they  deny  Him 
in  His  brethren.  Whoever  helps  to  keep  alive 
that  ancient  lie  of  upper  and  lower,  resting  the 
distinction  not  on  official  authority  or  personal 
worth,  but  on  wealth  and  title,  is  -doing  his  part 
to  hinder  the  establishment  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom." 

"  2.  The  second  truth  expressed  by  Abigail 
was  the  Law  of  sacrifice.  She  did  not  heal 
the  grievance  wflh  smooth  words.  Starving 
men  are  not  to  be  pacified  by  professions  (» 
good-will.  She  brought  her  two  hundred 
loaves  (v.  18),  and  her  two  skins  of  wine,  her 
five  sheep  ready  dressed,  &o.  A  princely  pro- 
vision 1" 

"David's  men  and  David  felt  that  these 
were  not  gifts  of  a  sordid  calculation,  but  the 
offerings  of  a  generous  heart.  And  it  won  them 
— their  gratitude,  their  enthusiasm,  their  un- 
feigned homage. 

This  is  the  attractive  power  of  that  great 
Law,  whose  highest  Expression  was  the  Cross. 
'  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Me.'  Say  what  you  will,  it  is  not  interest,  but 
the  sight  of  noble  qualities  and  true  saorifioOf 
which  commands  the  devotion  of  the  worl4. 
Yea,  even  the  bandit  and  the  outcast  wilfbeDd 
before  that,  as  before  a  Divine  thing.  In  one 
form  or  another  it  draws  all  men, — ^it  commands 
all  men. 

Now,  this  the  Church  proclaims  as  part  of 
its  special  message  to  the  rich.  It  says  that 
the  Divine  Death  was  a  Saorifioe.  It  declares 
that  death  to  be  the  law  of  every  life  which  is 
to  be  like  His.  It  says  that  the  Law,  which 
alone  can  interpret  the  mystery  of  life,  is  the 
self-sacrifise  of  Christ.  It  proclaims  the  law  of 
His  life  to  have   been  this :  '  For  their  sakes  I 
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devote  (aanctifj)  !M!j8eIf,  that  tbey  tilso  may  be 
devoted  through  the  Truth.'  In  other  words, 
the  Self- sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer  was  to  be 
the  living  principle  and  law  of  the  self  devotion 
of  His  people.  It  asserts  that  to  be  the  piinci- 
ple  which  alone  can  make  any  haman  life  a 
true  life.  '  I  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the 
dBictioDS  of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  His  body's 
Bake,  which  is  the  Church.'  We  have  petrified 
that  Sacrifice  into  a  dead  theological  dogma, 
about  the  exact  efficacy  of  which  we  dispute  meta- 
physically, and  charge  each  other  with  heresy. 
That  atonement  will  become  a  living  truth 
only  when  we  hnmbly  recognize  in  it  the  eternal 
fact  that  sacrifice  is  the  Law  of  life.  The  very 
mockers  at  the  crucifixion  unwittingly  declared 
the  principle  :  'He  saved  others;  Himself  He 
cannot  save.'  Of  course.  How  could  He  save 
Himself  who  had  to  save  others?  Yon  call 
only  save  others  when  you  have  ceased  to  think 
of  saving  your  own  soul ;  you  can  only  bless 
when  you  have  done  with  the  pursuit  of  per- 
sonal happiness.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  sol- 
dier trho  saved  his  country  by  making  it  his 
chief  work  to  secure  himself  f  And  was  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation  to  become  the  Saviour 
by  contravening  that  universal  law  of  Sacrifice, 
or  by  obeying  it  1 

Brother  men,  the  early  Church  gave  expres- 
sion to  that  principle  of  sacrifice  in  a  very 
touching  way.  They  had  all  things  in  common. 
'.Neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the 
things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own.'  They 
&iled,  cot  because  they  declared  that,  but  be- 
cause men  began  to  think  that  the  duty  of  shar- 
ing was  compulsory.  They  proclaimed  princi- 
ples which  were  unnatural,  inasmuch  as  they 
set  aside  all  personal  feelings,  which  are  part 
of  our  nature  too.  They  virtually  compelled 
private  property  to  cease,  because  he  who  re- 
tained private  property  when  all  were  giving  up 
was  degraded,  and  hence  became  a  hypocrite 
and  liar,  like  Ananias.  But  let  us  not  lose 
the  truth  which  they  expressed  in  an  exagger- 
ated way : '  Neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught 
of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own.' 
Property  is  sacred.  It  is  private  property ;  if 
it  were  not,  it  could  not  be  sacrificed.  If  it 
were  to  be  shared  equallyi>y  the  idle  and  indus- 

S'outi,  there  could  be  no  love  in  giving. 
operty  is  the  rich  man's  own.  Nabal  is 
ftght  in  saying,  ihy  bread,  my  water,  m/  flesh, 
but  there  is  a  higher  Right  which  says.  It  is 
fot  jours.  And  that  voice  speaks  to  every  rich 
man  In  one  way  or  another,  according  as  he  is 
selfish  or  unselfish  :  coming  as  a  voice  of  terror 
or  a  voice  of  blessing.  It  came  to  Nabal  with 
a  double  cnrse^  turning '  his  heart  into  stone 
with  the  vision  of  the  danger  and  the  armed 
ranks  of  David's  avengers;  and  laying  on 
David's  soul,  the  sin  of  intended  murder.  It 
came  to  the  heart  of  Abigail  with  a  double 


blessing :  blessing  her  wlio  gave  and  him  who 
took.  To  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  alone  we  look 
as  the  Remedy  for  social  evils.  When  the 
people  of  this  great  country,  especially  the 
rich,  shall  have  been  touched  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Cross  to  a  largeness  of  sacrifice  of  which 
they  have  not  dreamed  as  yet,  there  will  be  an 
atonement  between  the  Rights  of  Labor  and  the 
Rights  of  Property. 

3.  The  last  part  of  the  Church's  message  to 
the  man  of  wealth  tonohos  the  matter  of  right- 
ful influence. 

Very  remarlpable  is  the  demeanor  of  David 
towards  Nabal,  as  contrasted  with  his  demeanor 
towards  Abigail.  In  the  one  case,  defiance,  and 
a  haughty  self-assertion  of  equality:  in  the 
other,  deference,  respect,  and  the  most  eloquent 
benediction.  It  was  not,  therefore,  against  the 
wealthy  class,  but  against  individuals  of  the 
class,  that  the  wrath  of  these  men  burned. 

See,  then,  the  folly  and  the  falsehood  of  the 
sentimental  regret  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
reverence  felt  towards  superiors.  There  is 
reverence  to  superiors,  if  only  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  are  superiors.  Reverence  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  humanity, — ^you  cannot 
tear  it  out.  'Civilization,  science,  progress,  only 
change  its  direction;  they  do  not  weaken  its 
force.  If  it  no  longer  bows  before  crucifixes 
and  candles,  priests  and  relics,  it  is  not  ex- 
tinguished towkrds  what  is  truly  sacred  and 
what  is  priestly  in  man.  The  fiercest  revolt 
against  false  authority  is  only  a  step  towards 
submission  to  rightful  authority.  Emancipation 
from  false  lords  only  sets  the  heart  free  to 
honor  true  ones.  The  free-born  David  will  not 
do  homage  to  Nabal.  Well,  now  go  and  mourn 
over  the  degenerate  age  which  no  longer  ieels 
respect  for  that  which  is  above  it.  But,  be- 
hold— David  has  found  a  something  nobler  than 
himself  Feminine  charity — sacrifice  and  jus- 
tiee — and  in  gratitude  and  profoundest  respect 
he  bows  to  that.  The  state  of  society  which  is 
coming  is  not  one  of  protection  and  depend- 
ence ;  nor  one  of  mysterious  authority,  and 
blind  obedience  to  it;  nor  one  in  which  any 
class  shall  be  privileged  by  Divine  right,  and 
another  remain  in  perpetual  tutelage ;  but  it 
is  one  in  which  nnseifish  services  and  personal 
qualities  will  command,  by  Divine  right,  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  and  secure  a  true  and 
spiritual  leadership. 

0 !  let  not  the  rich  misread  the  signs  of  the 
timeSj'or  mistake  their  brethren :  they  have  less 
and  less  respect  for  titles  knd  riehes,  for  vest- 
ments and  ecclesiastical  pretensions ;  but  they 
have  a  real  respect  for  superior  knowledge  and 
superior  goodness ;  they  listen  like  children  to 
those  whom  they  believe  to  know  a  subject  bet- 
ter than  themselves.  Let  those  who  know  it 
say  whether  there  is  not  something  inexpressi- 
bly touching,  and  even  humbling,  in  the  large. 
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bmrty,  manlj  Soglish  Mterenoe  «nd  love  whi«h 
the  Vrorkingmen  show  tewuds  those  who  love 
and  B*rT«  them  trnly,  bnd  save   them  from 
themtelTes  and  from  doing  wrong.     See  how 
David's  feelings  gush  forth  (v.  83) — '  Blessed 
b«  the  Lord  God  of  Isrkel  which  sent  thee 
this  day  to  meet  me ;  and  blessed  be  thy  ad- 
vice, and  blessed  be  thou  which  has  kept  me 
this  day  firom  coming  to  shed  blood,  and  from 
avenging  myself  with  mine  own  band.'  The  nob 
and  the  great  may  have  that  love,  if  they  will. 
To  oonolude.    Doubtless,  David  was  wrong ; 
he  had  no  right  even  to  redress  wrongs  thus. 
Patienee  was  his  divine  appdnied  duty ;  and, 
doubtless,  in  such  oiroumstanoes  we  should  be 
vary  ready  to  preaofa  submission,  and  to  blame 
David.    Alas !  we  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
EngUnd,  have  been  only  too  ready  to  do  this : 
for  three  long  centuries  we  have  taught  sub- 
mission to  the  powers  that  be,  as  if  that  were 
(he  only  text  in  Scripture  beUring  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.    Rarely 
have  we  dared  to  demand  of  the  powers  that  be, 
justice  of  the  wealthy  man,  and  of  the  titled, 
duties.    We  have  produced  folios  of  slavish 
flattery  upon  the   Divitae  Right   of   Power. 
Shame  on  as!    wd'  have  not-  deneunoed  the 
wrongs  done  to  weakness :  and  yet,  for  one  text 
in  the  BiUe  which  requires  submissioa  and  pa- 
tience from  the  poor,  y6n  will  find  a  hundred 
which  denonnoe  the  vices  of  the  rieh;-r-in  the 
writings  of  the  noble  old  Jewish  pr<^hets,  that, 
and  almost  that  cmly ; — that  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  a  deep  roll  of  words  that  sound  like 
Sioai  thunders;  and  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  words  Leas  impitssioned    and  more 
calmly  terrible  from   the   apostles  and  their 
Master : — and  woe  to  us,  in  th*  great  day  of 
€h>d,  if  we  have  been  the  sycophants  of  the 
rich,  instead  of  the  Redressers  of  the  poor 
man's  wrongs : — woe  to  us  if  we  have  been>  to- 
toring  David  into  respect  to  his  superior,  Na- 
bal,  and  forgotten  that  David's  cKuse,  hot  Na- 
bal'e,  is  the  cause  of  God !" 
■  <■»  ■ 

EXTRACT. 

The  ministry  of  Friends  a£feoted  me  greatly, 
and  was  often  a  means  of  eomfbrt  and  strength. 
I  neTer  suffered  myself  to  criticise  it,  but  acted 
on  the  uniform  principle  of  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain from  what  I  heara  all  the  edification  which 
it  afforded.  This  is  a  prinoiple  which  I  would 
warmlj  recommend  to  my  young  friends  in  the 
present  day ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  mis- 
ohierons  thaU  for  learners  to  turn  teachers,  and 
young  hearers  critics.  I  am  pwsnaded  that  it 
is  often  the  means  of  drying  up  tiie  waters  of 
life  in  the  soul ;  and  sure  I  am  that  an  exact 
method  of  weighing  words  and  balancing  doc- 
trines in  what  we  hear  is  a  miserable  exchange 
for  (endemess  of  spirit  and  for  the  dews  of 
heftren." — J-  J-  Cfwnujf. 


IHX  MINISTAT  OF  TH£  SXNS£S  AMD  ArPITn»|S 
TO  HUMAN  CULTUBK. 

BY  0.  DSWIY. 
(Cootlnnail  from  page  MS.) 

But  admitting  that  the  appetites  have  their 
uses — which  is  the  first  position  I  take — it  ir 
said,  nevertheless,  that  they  have  had  tendon* 
cies,  tendencies  to  excess,  to  vice,  to  ruin.  Oa 
this  point,  there  is,  in  the  second  place,  a  most 
important  distinction  to  be  made' ;  and  that  is. 
between  appetite  in  its  simple,  natural  state,  aaa 
appetite  in  its  artificial  and  unnatural  state;  a 
state  brought  on  by  voluntary  habit  and  oor> 
rupting  imagination  uid  mental  destitution ;  fat 
which  man's  will  is  responsible,  and  not  hia 
oonstittition.  Look  then  at  simple,  unsophistii 
eated,  unperverted  appetite.  Is  the  draught  of 
intempeianoe,  or  the  surfoit  of  gluttony,  nat^ 
arally  agreeable?  Far  otherwise.  Moreoven 
all  those  stimulant  an^c^ootic  substances  and 
those  rich  condimentsjW  which  excess  makes 
its  principal  use,  are  naturally  distasteful  and 
disgusting  in  the  highest  degree.  I  do  not 
say  that  even  they  were  created  in  vain,  or  must 
necessarily  be  ibjnrions;  forieverjiihingis  good 
in  its  place  and  degree — even  poison  is  so;  hv^ 
I  say  that  there  is  no  nattiral  deuAud  for  these 
strong  stimulants.  On  the  contrary,  fever  in 
the  veins,  poison  in  the  blood,  sickness,  nausea, 
are  remonstranefts  of  simple  appetite,  remoB: 
strances  of  nature  bg&iost  them.  And  show 
me  what  diseased  and  vicious  passion  you  vilt} 
and  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  the  mind's  guilty 
and  not  the  body's  defect ;  that  it  is  not  the 
passion  let  alone,  still  less  duly  controlled  by 
the  higher  nature.  It  is  not  nature,  but  ba4 
example  or  companionship,  that  leads  to  evil, 
It  is  imagination  that  nurses  passion  into  crimi> 
nal  desire.  There  is  a  natural  modeity  whic)^ 
unhallo'wed  license  always  has  to  overcome; 
Let  no  man  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul,  that  God  has  made  him  to  love  evil- 
made  vice  and  baseness  to  be  naturally  agree* 
able  to  him ;  for  it  is  not  true  I 

But  these  appetites,  besides  their  general 
uses,  and  besides  their  natural  innocence,  seem 
to  me,  in  the  third  place,  to  bear  a  speoificrer 
lation  to  the  mind.  They  are  urgent  teachers. 
They  teach,  first,  moderation.  They  teach  the 
necessity  of  self-restrunt,  of  self-denial.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  being  not  clothed  with 
flesh,  a  pure  spiritual  essence,  would  feel  the 
necessity  of  self-restraint.  But  if  any  physical 
organisation,  belonging  to  an  intellectual  nature,' 
could  be  made  to  enforce  this  law,  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  would  be  that  of  our  human  senses 
and  appetites.  Because  it  is  manifest  that  their 
unrestrained  indulgence  works  the  direst  nun 
to  the  whole  nature.  What  I  does  this  our  sensi* 
tive  frame  teach  lessons  of  evil,  lessons  of  vice  1 
God  and  nature  forbid  1  Open,  patent,  aad 
everlasting  fact    teaches  ■  the    very  oontraiyt 
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The  woes  of  intemperance,  glattony,  lioentions- 
nesB,  ezoesB,  are  tbe  very  horrors  and  calamities 
of  the  world  in  every  age.  They  are  so  horri- 
ble that  we  dare  not  describe  them.  Here, 
tken,  is  "  elder  Soriptare  writ  by  God's  own 
'hand,"  written  before  ever  voice  was  heard  on 
Binai  or  by  the  shores  of  Qalilee,  written  all 
over  the  human  frame,  and  within  every  folded 
leaf  of  that  wonderful  system.  Yes,  upon  the 
sliastly  form  it  was  written,  and  upon  the  burn- 
ug  oheek,  and  deep  in  the  branching  arteries, 
And  along  the  secret  and  invisible  nerves  is 
it  written.  And  sometimes  you  may  read  the 
WriUng  by  the  literal,  alcoholic  fires,  kindled 
in  the  veins;  which,  with  visible  flame,  bum 
a|t  the  man  •,  and  sometimes  by  such  haggard 
Ifaiee  of  deformity  as  nothing  but  the  toont 
Hflense  of  vice  ever  drew  upon  the  human 
frame.  I  once  saw  in  Paris  a  collection  of  wax 
fi^es  taken  from  HfaMpd  designed  to  present 
anoh  an  illustration,  ^io  not  wish  to  speak  of 
it^  nor  of  the  vice  illustrated,  nor  of  the  ntght- 
iDire  horror  felt  by  the  beholder  for  hours 
After  it  is  seen.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  no 
preaching  on  earth  was  ever  like  that  silent 
grilery. 

Tou  most  have  patience  with  me,  my  friends, 
for  I  mK»t  overthrow  entirely,  and  utterly  de- 
molish this  plea  of  the  senses  for  vice.  My 
argument  for  the  ministry  of  the  senses  and  ap- 

Ktates,  cannot  stand  at  all,  unless  I  do  that. 
le  truth  is,  the  senses,  fittest  for  virtue,  hap- 
piest in  innocence,  are  only  capable  of  vice — 
that  is  all,  but  no  conceivable  organisation 
aonld  be  surrounded  with  more  tremendous 
remonstrances  against  evil.  So  the  mmd  is 
ee^hle  of  evil,  and  so  is  the  mind,  too,  guarded. 
And  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  mind  se- 
duces to  ill,  as  that  the  body  does — nay,  I  think, 
better — with  far  more  reason.  But  because 
aensnal  aberration  is  more  apparent,  and  the 
effects  are  more  visible,  therefore  the  world, 
with  little  insight  as  yet  into  the  truth  of  things, 
has  agreed  to  charge  this  fact  of  temptation 
Mpeeially  upon  the  body.  It  would  be  coming 
Hearer  to  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  mind  is  the 
(Ml  culprit. 

What  are  the  comparatively  poor,  puny,  and 
innocent  senses,  but  servants  of  the  mind — 
impelled  to  do  its  bidding  7  I  know  it  is  a 
aoctrine  of  old  time,  that  the  body  does  all  the 
Inisohief ;  that  the  body  is  the  enemy  of  the 
fttiad,  a  clog,  an  eneumbrance,  a  corrupter. 
The  philosopher,  Plotinns,  affected  to  have  for- 
|;otten  his  birthplace  and  parentage,  because, 
says  Porphyry,  "  he  was  ashamed  that  bis  sobI 
ins  in  a  body."  He  imagined  that  the  mind 
Iiad  good  cause  to  complain  of  the  body.  Biit 
I  believe  it  would  not  be  di£5cult,  and  scarcely 
fenoifnl,  to  set  forth  a  counter  plea.  "  I  have 
Wandered" — might  the  substance  of  the  body 
s^  to  the  mind — "  1  have  wandered  through 


all  the  regions  of  existenoe,  and  never  was 
abused,  till  I  came  in  eontaet  with  you.  I  hare 
made  a  part  of  animal  natures,  that  were  inno- 
cent ;  I  have  lived  in  the  beantifnl^  forms  of 
vegetable  life ;  I  have  flowed  in  the  streams  and 
sported  in  the  air,  all  parity  and  freshness  and 
freedom ;  and  never  till  I  was  subjected  to 
your  influence,  was  I  breathed  upon  by  any  bad 
spirit;  never  till  then,  was  I  tainted  by  the  dis- 
eases of  vieo,  or  made  a  loathsome  mass  of  sin- 
wropght  corruption;  never  till  then,  waa  my 
nature  perverted  from  its  uses,  and  made  the 
instrument  of  evil." 

But  to  ^)eak  most  serioosly :  What  a  won- 
derful, morftl  structure  is  our  physical  fraioae  I 
If  a  command  to  be  pnre  were  written,  ina- 
printed  in  visiUe  letters,  npon  evwy  limb  aod 
.  muscle,  it  oould  not  be  a  dearer  mandate,  and 
by  no  means  so  powerful.  It  was  said  to  the 
mad  and  rabelKous  Sanl,  "  It  is  hard  for  thee 
to  kick  against  the  thorns."  Such  a  message 
comes  indeed  from  no  opea  vision,  bat  ftom 
his  inmost  fVame,  to  every  raging  volnptoary. 
Thorns  and  tortursi  does  it  shoot  out  against 
him  from  every  part.  If,  every  time  he  in- 
dulged in  any  exeess,  he  was  eovered  with  net- 
tles and  stings,  the  intimation  would  not  be  • 
whit  more  monitory  titan  it  is  now. 

How  diflisTOat  is  it  with  the  animal !  Yon 
may  feed  him  to  repletion ;  you  may  &tten  him 
into  a  monster ;  and  there  is  no  disease,  no  suf- 
fering; there  is  only  enjoyment;  and  so  far  as 
he  is  destined  for  food,  he  is  the  more  fitted  fat 
his  purpose.  But  if  you  do  this  to  man,  dis- 
ease and  pain  enter  in  at  every  pore. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  in  their  theories, 
desecrated  matter ;  the  modern,  and  espeeially 
the  sensual  sohool  in  France,  have  deified  it 
They  boldly  proolaimed — I  speak  of  the  French 
infidel  philosophers  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century — they  boldly  proclaimed 
matter  to  be  the  tme  divinity;  the  human 
firame,  its  altar;  and  the  appetites,  its  priest- 
hood. Selfishness  with  them  was  the  only  mo- 
tive ;  sensation,  the  only  good ;  and  life  a  bow- 
ing down  in  worship  to  the  appropriate  divinity. 
But  whoever  tries  that  theory,  will  find  that 
matter  is  indeed  a  god,  too  powerfnl  for  him;- 
the  fleshly  altar  will  be  burned  up  and  destroyed 
by  the  strange  fire  that  is  laid  upoi^t;  and  the. 
priests,  the  appetites,  will  perish  in  that  profane 
ministration.  The  GoverDmeat  builds  prisons 
for  culprits,  and  protects  the  honest  house.  All 
men  pronounce  that  to  be  a  moral  administra- 
tion. But  what  if,  when  wrong  was  perpetrat- 
ed in  the  honest  house,  and  it  had  become  the 
habiiatioTt  of  the  base  and  vile,  it  should,  by 
some  wonder-working  intervention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, grow  dark  and  desolate,  and  should 
gradually  turn  into  a  prison — tiie  windows  nar- 
rowing year  by  year,  and  grated  bars  grawing 
over   them;   the  rooms,  Uie  oeifings,  slowly 
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dnkening;  the  aapeets  of  oheorftii  and  oom- 
fortable  abode  gradually  diwppearing,  and 
gloom  and  filth  coming  iDBtaad,  and  gllenoe 
broken  on]g  by  the  sobs  and  moans  of  prisoners, 
or  the  sadder  sound  of  onrsing  or  reTeilhix  ? 
Sueh,  mark  it  well  1  beoomes  the  body,  the 
move  immediate  hoase  of  Kfe,  to  every  aban- 
doned transgressor  I  Not  alone  the  mount 
that  burned  with  fire,  utters  the  oommand- 
ment  of  God;  not  alone  the  tabemaole  of 
Moeee,  covered  with  ekmd  and  shaken  with 
thunder;  but  this  oloud-tabernMle  of  lite, 
whioh  God  has  erected  for  the  spirifs  dwelling, 
and  the  electric -nerves  that  dart  seosation-like 
lightning  through  it — all  it*  wonders,  all  ita 
mysteries,  all  ite  veiled  secrete,  all  its  familiar 
receeses,  are  full  of  urgent  and  momentous 
teaching. 

But  tiiere  is  something  further   to  be  ob- 
served concerning  this  teaching ;  there  is  one 
re^ieot  in  which  it  is  yet  more  urgent.     For  it 
demands  not  only  moderation  and  sel^'denial, 
bat  activity :  it  forbids  not  only  exoees,  hat  in- 
dolenoe.    It  demands  of  thoee  that  do  not  la- 
bor, daily,  out-of-door  exercise— not  a  lounge 
in  a  carriage  only,  bat  a  walk,  or  some  bracing 
ezereise  in  the  open  ur— demands  4hat,  or  says, 
"pavforyoar  neglect."     Some  inuring,  some 
hMoness— hardship  if  they  please  to  eall  it—* 
iMtnre  exacts  even  of  the  gentlest  of  its  children. 
The  world  was  not  built  to  be  a  hothouse,  but  | 
a  gymnasium  rather.     Yolnptnons  repose,  luzu^  I 
rioas  protection,  enervating  Ibod  and  mode* of 
lift,  are  not  the  good  condition,  not  the  per-  j 
raitted  reeort,  for  our  physical  nature.     Half  of  i 
the  physician's  task  with  many,  is  to  fight  off 
the  effects  of  such  abuses.    The  laws  of  the 
homan  constitution  are  moral  I«wa ;  they  ad- 
dress the  eonseience,  the  moral  nature ;  they  ex- 
act penalties  for  neglect.     And  doubtless  the 
penalties   are   severe.      That  is  not  nature's 
ikolt,  but  nature's  excellence.     Doubtless  the 
penalties  are  severe.     I  am  persuaded,  indeed, 
tluit  if  they  could  be  enumerated;  if  all  the 
laQgaid  and  heavy  pulses  oonid  he  numbered ; 
if  all  the  miseries  of  nervous  and  diseased  sen- 
uation   oonld  be  defined ;  if  all  that  could  be 
described    which   surrounds   us   with    wasted 
forms,  or  sequeeters  them  in  silent  chambers, 
an   aggregate  of  ills  ooald  be  found  which 
woald  match  the  statistics  of  panperiosi,  or  of 
intemperance  itself.     I  believe  there  is  less  suf- 
fering  among  the  idler  and   more   luxurious 
olasaes,  from  violent  disorders,  than  from  those 
ohronio   and  nervous  ailments,  which  do  not 
always  infliot  acute  pain,  which  do  not  alarm  us 
for  the  patient-^well  if  they  did ! — but  whieh  en- 
feeble tbe  energies,  destroy  the  elastieity  of  the 
firame,  undermine  the  very  constitution  of  the 
body ;  which  depress  the  spirits,  too,  wear  out 
the  patience,  soar  the  temper,  oload  the  vision 
of  nature,  disrobe  society  of  its  beauty  and  de- 


speil  it  of  its  gladness,  and  send  their  victim  to 
the  grave  at  last,  from  a  life  which  has  been 
one  long  sigh.  And  all  might  have  be«n  pre- 
vented by  one  brisk  daily  walk  in  the  open  air. 
This  subject — and  I  mean  now  this  whole 
subject  of  the  right  training  and  eare  of  the 
body— is  one,  I  conceive,  of  unappreciated  im- 
portance. Our  physieal  nature  is  more  than 
the  theatre,  more  than  the  stage,  it  is  the  veiy 
costume,  the  very  drapery  in  whioh  the  aund 
aets  its  part;  and  if  it  hangs  loosdy  or  awk- 
wardly upon  the  aotor,  if  it  weighs  htm  down  as 
a  burden,  or  entangles  bis  step  at  every  torn, 
the  action,  the  great  action  of  life  must  be  lame 
and  deficient.  What  that  burden,  that  entan- 
glement is  now ;  and  what  is  tbe  genuine  vig^- 
and  health  of  a  man ;  what  is  the  true,  spiritw 
ministry  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  I  am  par- 
saaded,  we  do  not  yet  know. 

CSo  bs  etnttnued.) 

Despondency  in  God's  service  is  sinfid  and 
unreasonable,  for  He  is  both  able  and  ready  to 
bestow  npon  bis  servants  any  measure  ofstrength 
and  wisdom  which  their  necessities  may  dem<tnd. 

1  'm*  > 

OOHPARIONSHIF. 
BT  MAST  a.  OBAMBMtM. 

(Coatiimed  from  p*(a  S4T.) 

The  Companionship  of  our  fellow-beings  is 
not  confined  to  the  living  men  and  women 
around  us,  but  comes  to  us  through  books,  froaa 
all  nations  and  ages.  Wise  teachers  stand  ever 
ready  to  instruct  us,  gentle  moralists  to  oonsoJe 
and  strengthen  us,  poets  to  delight  na  Soaroe 
a  eonnti^  village  is  so  poor  that  there  may  aikt 
be  found  beneath  its  roofs  the  printed  words  of 
more  great  men  than  ever  lived  at  tlaj  one  pe- 
riod of  the  earth's  great  history. 

We  are  too  apt  to  use  books,  as  well  as  so- 
ciety, merely  for  our  amusement;  to  read  the 
books  that  chance  to  fall  into  our  hands,  or  to 
associate  with  the  persons  we  happen  to  meet 
with,  and  not  atop  to  ask  ourselves  if  nothing 
better  is  within  our  reach.  It  may  not  be  in 
our  power  to  associate  with  great  living  minds, 
but  the  mental  wealth  of  the  past  is  within  the 
reach  of  all.  We  boast  much  that  we  are 
a  reading  people,  but  it  may  be  well  to  in- 
quire how  intelligently  we  read.  The  cata- 
logues of  books  borrowed  from  our  public 
libraries  show,  that,  where  the  readers  of 
works  of  amusement  are  counted  by  hu.n-< 
dreds,  the  readers  of  instructive  books  are  num- 
bered by  units.  In  conversation  it  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  persons  expressing  indifferenoe 
or  dislike  to  whole  classes  of  books, — to  hear 
Travels  deaounoed  as  stnpid.  Biography  as 
tame,  and  History  as  heavy  and  dull.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  the  mass  of  miads  that ' 
any  purpose  beyond  tbe  amusement  of  the  mo- 
ment is  to  be  thought  of  in  reading,  or  that 
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any  plan  should  he  laid,  or  any  prinoiple  adopt- 
ed in  the  choice  of  books  to  be  read. 

It  is  nndonbtedly  a  great  good  that  nearly 
all  our  people  are  taught  to  read,  but  it  is  a 
small  fraction  of  the  community  that  reads  to 
mooh  good  purpose.  Children,  so  soon  as  they 
have  acquired  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  are  in- 
undated with  little  juvenile  stories,  some  of 
them  good,  but  most  of  them  silly,  and  many 
vulgar.  As  they  grow  older,  sncoessionB  of  simi- 
lar works  of  fiction  await  them,  until  they  ar- 
rive at  adolescence,  when  they  are  fully  pre- 
pared for  all  the  wealth  of  folly,  vulgarity, 
fiilsehood,  and  wickedness  that  is  bound  up 
within  the  yellow  covers  of  most  of  the  cheap 
nereis  diat  infest  every  highway  of  the  na- 
ti<«. 

A([  yoa  are  jostled  through  the  streets  of 
our  populous  cities,  or  take  your  seat  in  a 
crowded  railway-car,  you  are,  perhaps,  impress- 
ed with  the  general  air  of  rudeness  that  per- 
vades the  scene, — a  rudeness  of  a  kind  so  new 
to  the  world,  that,  no  old  word  sufficing  to  de- 
scribe it,  a  new  name  has  been  coined,  and 
the  swaggering,  careless,  sensual  looking  beings, 
reeking  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  that  make 
up  the  masses'  of  our  moving  population,  are  ad- 

'  equately  described  only  by  the  word  rotody.  As 
yet  DO  title  has  been  found  for  the  female  of 

.this  class, — bold,  dashing,  loud-talking  and 
loud-laughing,  ignorant,  vain,  and  so  coarse, 
that  she  supposes  fine  clothes  and  •  assuming 
manners  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  elevate  her 
to  the  rank  of  a  lady.  Perhaps  you  wonder 
how  BO  numerous  a  race  of  these  beings  has 
come  to  exist;  but  that  boy  at  your  elbow, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  his  literary  bur- 
den, is  a  coTportenr  for  converting  the  men  and 
women  of  this  "enlightened  nation"  to  rowdyism. 
Those  books  portray  just  such  men  and  women 
U  you  see  before  yon,  and  that  is  why  they  are 
welcomed  so  warmly.  A  few  cents  will  buy 
from  that  boy  enough  folly  and  impurity  to 
gorge  a  human  mind  for  a  week,  and  possibly 
few  among  this  throng  often  taste  more  whole- 
some intelleotual  food. 

It  ia  probable  that  some  of  these  persoDS  are 
the  children  of  intelligent  and  well-bred  pa- 
rents; but  their  fathers  were  engrossed  in  busi- 
ness, and  thoir  mothers  in  family  cares,  and 
thought  tbey  had  no  time  to  form  the  moral 
and  intellectual  tastes  of  the  immortal  minds 
committed  to  their  charge.  They  fancied  that, 
if  they  sent  their  children  to  good  schools,  and 
provided  liberally  for  all  their  external  wants, 
they  had  done  enough.  Ignorant  nursery- 
ntaids,  perhaps,  taught  them  moralsand  manners, 
while  the  faUier  toiled  to  accumulate  the  means 
for  supplying  their  external  wants,  and  the 
mother  hemmed  ruffles  and  scalloped  trimming, 
to  make  people  say,  "  How  iweetly  those  chil- 
dren are  dressed  I "  as  the  maid  paraded  them 


through  the  streets,  teaching  them  their  fint 
lessons  in  vulgar  vanity. 

A  child  may  be  educated  at  the  best  schools 
without  acquiring  any  taste  for  good  literatmne. 
The  way  a  parent  treats  a  child  in  relation  to 
its  books  has  far  more  influence  in  this  respect 
than  a  teacher  can  possibly  possess.  A  mother, 
even  if  she  is  not  an  educated  woman,  can  learn 
to  read  uDder8(iandingly,and  can  teach  her  child 
to  read  in  the  same  way.  She  can  talk  to  it 
aboot  its  books,  and  awaken  a  desire  in  its  mind 
to  understand  what  it  reads.  Children  ar« 
always  onrious  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  whether  this  curiosity  lives  or  dies 
depends  very  much  on  the  answers  it  receives 
to  la  first  queetions.  If  the  mother  cannot  an- 
swer them  herself,  she  can  help  the  child  to 
find  an  answer  somewhere  else,  and  she  should 
beware  how  she  deceives  herself  with  the  idea 
that  she  has  not  time  to  attend  to  tbe  moral  and 
intelleotual  wante  of  her  child.  She  has  no 
right  to  BO  immerse  all  her'  own  mind  in  the 
cares  of  life  that  she  oannbt,  while  attending  to 
them,  talk  rationally  with  her  children.  The 
motheri  who  best  fulfil  their  higher  duties  to- 
wards their  children  are  quite  as  often  found 
among  thoseawho  are  compelled  to'almost  con- 
stant industry  of  the  hands,  as  among  those  of 
abundant  leisure.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
handiwork  of  the  house-keeper  or  the  seam- 
stress that  need  absorb  all  the  mental  attention ; 
and  hers  must  be  an  ill-regulated  mind  that 
cannot  ply '  the  needle,  or  perform  the  more 
active  duties  of  the  household,  and  yet  listen  to 
the  child  as  it  reads  its  little  books,  and  con- 
verse with  it  about  the  moral  lessons  or  the  in- 
teltiBctual  instruction  they  contain.  The  mothet 
has  it  in  her  p6wer  to  influence  the  mode  in 
which  the  ohild  makes  companions  of  its  books, 
more  than  any  other  person ;  and  the  character 
of  its  Companionship  with  them  through  life 
will  generally  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
tastes  and  habits  acquired  in  childhood. 

Many  parents  who  guard  their  children  with' 
jealous  cere  from  the  contamination  of  rude  and 
vicious  society  among  other  children,  allow 
them  to  associate  with  ideal  companions  of  a 
very  degraded  kind.  The  parent  should  check 
the  propensity,  not  only  to  read  bad  books,  bat 
also  to  read  idle  or  foolish  books,  by  exciting 
the  action  of  the  mind  towards  something  better. 
Merely  to  deny  improper  books  is  not  enough. 
Something  must  be  given  in  place  of  them, 
or  the  craving  must  continue,  and  the  child  will 
be  very  apt  to  gratify  its  appetite  in  secret. 

Children  are  easily  led  to  observe  nature,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  with  interest,  and  there  an 
many  simple  books  illustrating  the  departments 
of  natural  science  which  mothers  could  make 
interesting  to  their  children  at  the  same  time 
that  they  instruoted  themselves.  Juvenile 
works  on  history* abound,  and  through  them  the 
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ehlld  may  b«  led,  u  inteHigened  ez|Mod8,  to 


seek  more  extended  and   thoroAgfa  treatises ;  'oommon  to  ti\  enables  us  to  see  the  adrantages. 


and  the  aympathy  of  the  mother  should 
ready  to  help  him  on  his  way.  It  is  mere  eelf- 
deoeption  in  thoee  mothers  who  deny  their  men- 
tal oapaohy,  or  their  oootfm&nd  Of  time,  to  aid 
their  children  in  their  mental  progress.  Ik  is 
a  moral  want  of  their  own,  far  more  than  every- 
thing else,  that  oanses  tiiem  to  shrink  from 
this  DMst  important  napoaaibiliky. 

tib  b*  eonthnai.) 
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PfllLADSLPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  29,  1867. 


EabIiT  fioHK-CcLTUBt.— The  proper  train- 
ing of  the  yonthfiil  mind  is  a  snbjeot  which  must 
oontinae  to  claim  the  serious  attontion  of  those 
impressed  with  the  responsibility  oonneotod 
with  the  oare  of  children.  None  who  have  ob- 
seirred  the  eagerness  often  manifestod  for 
knowledge  even  in  very  early  life,  by  the  never 
irearying  questioner,  can,  we  think,  regard  with 
iadifferenee  the  manner  in  which  ttiis  want  is 
t«  be  DMt.  That  it  has  not  at  all  times  kisen 
rMOgnhed'  or  Mtj  appreoiated,  must  have 
been  because  it  has  not  received  the  considera- 
tion its  importance  demands. 

We  believe  that  not  unfrequentfy  the  proper 
nwalding  of  the  charaotor  is'too  leng  deferred. 
A  mother  oppressed  with  hoaseholdoares,or  with 
her  attention  otherwise  engrossed,  may  seek  to 
amase  her  injhat  prattler  with  the  highly  col- 
ored omts  which  abound  for  the  pnrpose,  irith- 
oat  snffieiently  regarding  the  reading  matier  of 
the  little  book,  whereby  a'Aklse  idea  or  a  taste 
for  the  unreal  may  be  early  and  unintontionally 
fostered.      With  a  little  more  effort  perhaps, 
bat    with    much    happier    results,  instrnekion 
might  be  combined  with  amusement,  as  has  been 
amplj  proven  by  "  Object  Teaching." 

In  every  branch  of  knowledge  this  system 
may  be  made  available;  and  much  that  is  not 
only  intereeting,  bat  wonderful,  both  in  the  ani- 
mal and  TOgetable  kingdom,  may  be  introduced 
in  a  manner  to  be  comprehended  by  very  little 
children.  With  the  mind  tnrned  toward  this 
kind  of  instmction,  the  means  of  imparting 
it  will  be  abundantly  unfolded.  If  there  be  a 
hesitation  in  adopting  it  lest  the  tonder  and 
Bensitive  organization  of  the  child  should  be  in- 
jured by  premature  thought  or  refleetion,  we 
have  need  only  to  ezeroisa  a  oare  in  this  as  in 


oOter  modes'  of  teaoiring ;  and  an  intolligenee 


of  truth  over  error. 

Instead  of  the  noasensioal  though  amnuog 
jingle  of  Mother  Qoose's  Melodies,  let  the  lov< 
ing  mother,  from  her  own  store-house,  produce 
a  true  story  drawn  from  one  of  the  grand  di- 
visions into  whi^h  the  products  of  the  earth 
are  divided.  The  clothing  of  the  animals,  the 
antlera  of  the  deer,  the  tusks  of  the  elephant, 
the  art  of  the  beaver,  the  antics  of  the  monkey, 
and  the  habits  of  many  of  the  plants  la- 
miltar  to  most,  will  be  as  entertaining  in  their 
.development  to  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated, 
aa  the  work  of  the  Fairies  drawn  out  in  its  vrild 
ftneies.  The  one  will  have  furnished  material 
for  future  use,  while  the  other  would  sow  per* 
nicious  weeds  to  be  sooner  or  later  eradicated. 
The  impbrtanoe  of  a  right  cultivation  of  the 
literary  tastes  of  children  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated.'  At  schools  knowledge  is  acquired 
which  is  deemed  essential, hut  if  a  judicious  care 
is  not  extended  by  parents,  there  may  be  the 
luxuriant  vine  without  nutritious  fruit.  Many- 
Friends  ate  aware  that  the  Association' t>f 
Friends  of -Philadelphia,  within  the  past  few 
years,  has  published  several  little  books  for  £h« 
purpose  of  aiding  the  good  cause.  Some  evi*. 
denoee  have  been  furnished  that  the  labor  has^ 
not  been  in  tain,  but  we  oould  wisj^  that  thire 
was  a  more  geherft)  appreciation  of  the  works  to 
whieh  illusion  has  begsn  made,  "  The  Scrip- 
tural Watchword"  is  a  valuable  book  whei»- 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  need  we  have  of 
help  amid  the  pressing  cares  of  life,  to  turn  the 
mind  to  the  unfailing  Fountain  of  strength. 
"Thoughts  for  Children"  contains  muoh  that  is 
suggestive  for  a  wider  range  in  the  same  direo- 
tion. 

The  two  little  books  of  "  Devotional  Poetry" 
have  been  compiled  with  care,  and  breathe  the 
spirit  of  love  and  purity  in  an  eminent  degree. 
If  ehildren  were  encouraged  to  commit  some 
of  these  selections  to  memory,  we  doubt  not 
thai  in  after  years  they  would  arise  with  the 
odor  of  a  grateful  heart  to  refresh  the  remem- 
branee  of  youthful  days,  when  by  kind  parents 
these  children  were  teught  to  remember  their 
Creator. 

Other  Talaable  books  will  be  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Association.*     Among  them 

*  As  farnithed  hj  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  No9.  17  and  19 
iBouth  Sixth  Street,  and  Emmor  Comljr,  at  the  office  of 
Vrieads'  Intelligencer. 
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are  three  volumes  recently  published  for  th« 
nso  of  families  and  First-daj  Schools—"  Fa- 
miliar Talk  with  Children,"  in  "  Part  First"  and 
"Part  SeooDd,"  and  "Biblical  HiaVn;  Fa- 
miliarized bj  Qaestions" — all  having  the  same 
end  in  view,  viz.,  to  draw  the  mind  away  fVom 
that  which  has  a  hurtful  tendency,  and  lead  it 
into  a  field  rich  with  fruit  that  will  not  only  be 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  bat  healthfnl  to  the  spirit. 

The  Fourth  AnBoal  Beonion  of  Friends' 
Social  Lyceum  took  place  on  the  grounds  of 
Swarthmore  Oollege,  on  the  15th  inst ,  and  was 
held  to  the  satisfaction  qf  the  large  concourse 
of  Friends  who  assembled  on  the  oodasion. 

The  day,  though  warm,  was  pleasant,  and 
'  many  from  the  city  and  adjoining  counties,  and 
some  from  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
participated,  and  exchanged  the  friendly  greet- 
ings which  the  occasion  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire. One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
scene  was  to  observe  so  many  in  advanced  life 
participating  with  the  young  in  innocent  re- 
laxation  and  enjoyment. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the 
Committee,  every  thing  necessary  for  comfort 
and  enjoyment  was  provided.  Entire  order 
prevailed  throughout,  and  nothing  oecnrred  that 
we  heard  of  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day. 

The  literary  exercises  were  of  an  anusually 
interesting  character,  and  two  of  the  articles 
read  on  the  occasion  appear  in  the  present 
nomber. 

mm  I 

Itor  FrieniW  IntelllgMMnr. 

VRISNDS  ON  THE  PRAiaiEB  OF  IOWA. 

A  year  ago,  in  the  Sixth  month,  the  PrMrie 
Grove  Quarterly  Meeting  was  opened  under  a 
feeling  of  solemnity  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
On  the  8th  inst.,  the  Meeting  for  Ministers  and 
Elders  convened,  and  was  favored  to  realize  a 
unity  of  spirit  and  judgment,  and  a  sensible 
evidence  of  the  covering  of  Divine  Power.  ' 

On  First-day  previous  to  the  public  meeting 
the  First-day  School  was  held,  in  which  an  ex- 
oellent  and  impressive  article  was  read  from  the 
Intelligencer  After  the  Bible  reading,  a  Ma- 
son was  devoted  to  conversation  and  comments 
upon  what  had  heen  read,  which  interested 
many.  The  school  was  closed  by  reading  a 
chapter  in  the  book  of  James,  when  the  hour 
arrived  for  the  public  meeting.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  house  was  completely  filled,  a  num- 
ber being  unable  to  find  seats.  Owing  to  the 
very  remarkable  backwardness  of  the  season,  it 
was  not  anticipated  that  Friends  from  remote 


neighborhoods  oonid  leave  thair  planting  to  be 
present;  but  in  this  we  were  agreeably  disap- 
pointed, several  having  travelled  over  140  miles 
in  private  carriages.  A  heavenly  c^ering  was 
felt  to  be  over  the  meeting  at  its  opening,  and 
remained  until  the  close,  to  the  tendering  of 
our  souls  in  ooatrition  before  the  Lord.  The 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  very  comfortable;  and 
although  we  had  no  strangers  from  abroad  in- 
the  ministry,  some  Friends  from  Pennsylvania 
were  acceptably  with  us.  The  hospitality 
shown  by  our  Orthodox  Friends  to  some  of  our 
members  who  hare  recently  visited  some  of  their 
meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline  was  al- 
luded to  as  an  encouraging  evidence  of  the  in- 
crease of  toleration  and  charity. 

^aah  mo.  11, 1867.  J.  A.  D. 

XSSA.T 

Reai  at  the  jfourth  Rtunion  ofFritndif  Soeial  Lycevm, 

on  iht  Saarthmore  CoUtgt  Oroundt,  Sixth  moHth 

Ibth,  1»«1. 

When  invited  a  few  weeks  sinee  to  coBtri- 
bute  something  by  way  of  essay  for  the  present 
occasion,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  comply,  and 
ran  over  in  my  mind  some  of  ihe  subjects  which  * 
seemed  moft  appropriate  and  calculated  to  call 
forth  agreeable  ideas  and  feelings.  The  one  at 
last  selected  will  not  I  fear  prove  to  be  of  this 
agreeable  character;  but  it  had  previously  so 
occupied  my  thoughts  that,  to  write  at  ail,  it 
was  necessary  to  write  on  that.  In  its  treat- 
ment I  may  approach  so  near  the  confines  of 
censure  and  sarcasm,  that  if  they  ate  overstep- 
ped I  must  plead  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

There  is  a  strange  power,  whose  fantastic 
fireakishness  is  only  equalled  by  its  unreason- 
able despotism,  and  which  is  withal  so  insidi- 
ous, that  even  while  we  protest  against  it,  it  is 
silently  leading  nearly  all  of  ns  captive.  Un- 
like most  despotisms,  which  control  only  the 
actions  of  men,  but  leave  thought  iVee,  this 
power  tyrannizes  over  thought,  taste  and  senti- 
ment, compelling  its  subjects  by  some  subtle 
E recess  to  adept  and  even  to  admire  that  whiefa 
nt  a  short  time  before  they  condemned. 

When  we  have  given  the  name  of  Fashion  to 
this  mysterious  something,  we  have  not  defined 
it.  The  question  still  arises,  What  is  itf 
whence  originates  this  influence  which  leads  so 
many  oaptive,  enters  our  homes  uninvited,  mod- 
els our  dress,  our  social  intercourse,  and  our 
household  arrangements?  I  imagine  that  of 
this  large  company  not  one  could  answer  tha 
question  satisfactorily.  Some  perhaps  would 
say.  It  is  the  force  of  custom.  But  custom  is 
steady  and  regular,  and  does  not  tolerate 
changes,  which  is  certainly  not  a  chsracteristie 
of  Fashion.  Custom  is  congenial  to  that  faculty 
of  the  mind  which  dislikes  change,  while  Fash- 
ion appeals  to  that  which  loves  change.  Some 
would  say  it  is  imitation — ^that  propensity  ex- 
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isting  more  or  !e«8  in  all — to  do  as  they  see 
other  people  do.  No  doubt  it  is  to  this  propen- 
«iky  that  Fashioo  chiefly  addresses  itself,  bat 
we  have  cono  no  nearer  to  definiag  Fashion ; 
for  the  qneation  then  arises,  who  are  the  other 
people  whom  we  imitate,  and  who  are  they  who 
infiaenoe  themf  Is  there  a  leagne,  a  secret 
asBoeiation,  where  these  things  are  all  settled  ? 
If  BO,  there  is  some  hope  fhat  a  vigorons  attack 
nay  disband  it ! 
j^  Bat,  giving  up  as  hopeless  the  attempt  to 

define  this  power,  let  us  look  at  some  of 'ila 
rt«Bge  fttak»,  which  of  latter  time  have  been  bo 
odd  and  Ifldioroas  as  to  suggest  the  hope  that 
the  old  tyrsatt  ib  in   his  dotage,  and  may  ere 
♦       long  pass  away.     We  will  take  as  an  example  a 
woman's  bout^ee.    The  bonnet  in  ito  first  oon- 
eeptioa  was  eridently  intended  as  a  covering 
ibr  the  head,  sajMra^ed  to  the  nataral  cover- 
ing for  proteetioB  ottt  of  doors.     Accordingly 
it  had  a  erown,  which  fixed  it  firmly  on  the 
he*d ;  a  fivnt,  whieh  projected  sufficiently  to 
pMtaet  the  face  from  sun  and  wind,  and  to 
•ome  extent  from  the  rude  public  gaee ;  and  a 
cajte,  which  protected  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Ihifl  bonnet,  jMf  se,  admitted  within  its  limits 
«f  aome  deviation  in  form,  and  mnoh  in  mste- 
ri»l  and  ornament,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
wearer.    Bat  in  no  atrtiole  of  woman's  dress  has 
Fa^ion  phyed  snoh  pranks.    iThe  crown  of  the 
bonnet  has  been  lowered  and  lowered,  until  ft 
■♦        is  now  nearly  obliterated;  and  various  oontriv- 
MMea  have  been  devised  to  prevent  its  falling 
off  the  head.     While  this  process    was    go- 
ing on  with  the  erown,  the /-on*  has  been  cur- 
tailed and  curtailed,  until  it  has  nearly  disap- 
pewred  ;  and  the  eape  has  shared  the  same  ftte. 
The  aatiqaarkn  who  in  a  future  age  stumbles 
on  the  little  due  now  worn  by  the  votaries  of 
Fashion  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  most  ab- 
surdly ealled  a  «' bonnet,"  would  be  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  discover,  fi-om  its  shape,  for  what  it 
was  intended ;  and  even  if  some  quick-witted 
woman  should  suggest  that  perhaps  it  was  worn 
as  a  head-dress,  the  wonder  might  still  be  why 
it  was  worn  at  all.     The  Fnenda'  or  plain 
bonnet  (as  it  is  technically  called)  has  stood  its 
ground  without  much  ohange  amid  the  muta- 
tions of  fashion ;  and  many  a  wearer  has  oon- 
giatnlatad  herself,  with  a  feeling  of  thankfnl- 
*       ness,  that   she  was  not  eonpelled  to  change  it 
for  one  of  »  lisss  convenient  shape  at  the  com- 
mand of  a   power  she  despised.     It  has  stood, 
too,  an   nnmistakable  evidence  of  what  a  bon- 
net was  originally  intended  for;  a  &et  whieh 
but  for  it   might  have  been  lost  sight  of.    A 
"plain   bonnet"  is  a  reenrrence  to  "first  prin- 
ciples."   IMd  this  wayward  sprite.  Fashion,  con- 
fiiie  itself  only  to  fantastic  freaks,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  smile  at  them ;  but  when  it  invades 
the  domain  of  feminine  dignity  and  delieaoy, 
we  mast  oesse  to  smile  in  order  that  we  may 


grieve  and  protest.  When  a  yoang  woman 
walks  in  the  public  streets,  wearing  a  man's  hat, 
and  wearing  it,  too,  in  a  manner  that  would 
obaraoteriie  a  young  man  as  "fast"  and  "rak- 
ish;" when,  like  the  untutored  savage,  she 
ornaments  nearly  every  part  of  her  dress  widi 
baath;  when,  like  him,  she  perforates  her  fiesh 
that  she  may  introduce  a  pendant  ornament; 
when  she  trails  the  finest  and  costliest  fkbrios 
in  the  dirt,  with  a  disregard  of  cleanliness  wor- 
thy also  of  the  savage';  what  shall  we  say  bat 
that  we  are  only  so  far  civilized  as  Fashion  will 
altew  ns  to  be !  Oh  I  for  the  zeal  and  earaeet- 
neSB  of  an  Apostle,  to  show  to  woman  how  she 
has  Bvrrendered  to  Fashion  her  dignity,  her  in- 
fiaenoe for  good,  and  her  high  destiny. 

The  idea  that  prevails  among  Friends  that  a 
ipeeial  visitation  of  Divine  grace  can  alone  re- 
dsen  the  mind  from  the  bondage  of  Fashion,  is 
mischievous  in  its  effects.  It  leads  the  youna 
to  believe  that  Fashion  mtiit  be  followed  until 
a  special  visitation  shall  compel  them  into  that 
sobriety  of  dress  and  manners  which  is  regarded 
as  peenliarly  the  outward  sign  of  a  religions 
Hfb.  Many,  very  many,  have  been  thus  re> 
deeaed.  But  should  any  higher  motive  be 
needed  to  induce  a  woman  to  drees  herself  pro- 
perly than  good  sense  and  good  taste  J  Divine 
power  oan  indeed  break  the  chains  of  the  bond- 
man, but  should  the  chains  ever  have  been 
placed  upon  him  f 

Ahhongh  the  distinctive  form  of  drass  worn 
by  Friends  may  not  be  the  very  best  that  cpuld 
be  adopted,  and  may  indeed  have  been  produc- 
tive of  evil,  because  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  it  as  a  badge  of  religions  fellowship, 
yet  it  has  been  found  by  many  to  be  a  refuge  in 
these  days  of  rapid  and  absurd  fluctuations  in 
ftishion.  Within  its  limits,  some  indulgence  in 
individual  taste  and  some  convenient  changes 
are  admissible,  while  its  rational  permanency 
obviates  the  necessity  of  much  thought  and  at- 
tention whenever  a  new  article  of  attire  is  needed. 
I  believe  if  the  idea  of  what  is  called  "  making 
a  profession  of  religion"  could  be  disjoined 
from  the  "  plain  dress,"  many,  even  among  the 
yonng,  would  adopt  some  approximation  to  it,  on 
aceonnt  of  its  convenience,  neatness,  economy 
and  beoomingness.  If  this  aosociation  of  ideas 
cannot  be  broken  in  npon,  and  the  "  plain  dress  " 
must  eonttnue  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  are 
not  willing  to  assume  all  that  it  implies,  sensible 
women,  who  despise  the  tyranny  of  Fashion, 
while  in  some  measure  they  feel  compelled  to 
snbmit  to  it,  should  adopt  some  alternative.  In 
the  suppression  of  many  of  the  evils  that  iffliot 
humanity,  the  principle  of  association  has  been 
resorted  to  with  some  suooess.  The  evils  of 
war,  of  slavery,  of  pauperism,  have  had  public 
attention  oalled  to  them  in  this  way,  and  have 
no  doubt  been  lessened  by  united  action.  Why 
should  not  women   avail  themselves  of  some 
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anoli  means  to  loosen  the  terrible  bondage  of 
Fashion  ?  If  a  woman  singly  has  not  the  moral 
courage  to  resolve  that  she  will  adopt  no  fashion- 
that  makes  her  appear  bold  {ind  anfeminine, 
none  that  is  injurious  to  health,  none  that 
make  sorapulous  cleanliness  impossible,  none 
that  are  unbecoming,  inconvenient  or  too  ex- 
pensive, then  let  her  strengthen  her  feeble  will 
and  supply  her  want  of  independence  by  asso- 
oUtion  with  others  who  are  prepared  practically 
to  protest  that  they  will  be  slaves  no  longer. 
If  such  an  association  could  be  formed,  Iturge 
enough  and  influentiaj  eitough  lo- tell  upon  a 
community,  Fashion  would  be  foiled  with  its 
own  weapons,  and  it  might  come  to  be.  the 
fathion  for  each  one  to  dress  according  to  her 
own  taste  and  her  own  sense  of  fitness,  without 
danger  either  of  forfeitii\g  her  position  ht  society 
or  of  being  supposed  more  religions  than  she 
really  is. 

Although  it  is  in  dre*s  that  the  tyranny  of 
Fashion  is  most  seen,  yet  there  is  a  social  emu- 
lation springing  from  the  Same  source,  which 
creeps  into  almost  every  department  of  life, 
repreesing  spontaniety,  originality'  and  iqdei- 
pendenae  of  character,  aAd  doing  its  utmost  t<» 
reduce  all  to  a  dead  level.  It  straiins  every  en- 
ergy in  those  whose  means  are  narrow  te  keep 
np  as  nearly  as  possible  in  style  of  living  with 
those  whose  means  are  ample ;  it  fashions  our 
entertainments  without  regard  to  our  pecnoiarj 
means,  transfers  the  habits  of  the  oity  to  the 
dountry,  however  inconvenient  and  unfitting, 
and  substitutes  u  restless  craving  to  do  as  oth- 
ers do  for  that  calm  serenity  which  is  the 'por- 
tion of  those  who  assume  nothing  and  are  con- 
tent to  appear  what  they  really  are.  What  a 
state  of  society  would  be  witnessed  were  this 
unhealthy  stimulant  withdrawn !  for  a  stimulant 
it  undoubtedly  is,  and  one  too  that  leads  to  much 
activity  and  improvement  in  material  things. 
Many  a  character  would  then  shine  out  resplen- 
dently  that  is  now  shrouded  by  striving  to  be 
like  some  one  else.  How  much  care  utd  toil 
and  fretting  would  be  avoided,  and  the  energy 
thus  expended,  if  turned  into  purer  channels, 
would  enrich  and  sweeten  life. 

Much  of  this  emulation  and  restlessness  is 
peculiar  to  our  own  country,  and  is  no  doubt 
partly  owing  to  the  equality  and  absence  of 
distinctly  marked  classes  existing  amongst  us. 
But  this  effect  need  not  be  permanent.  May 
we  not  hope  that  a  higher  culture,  that  is,  a 
culture  of  the  higher  faculties  (which  is  to  be 
in  "  the  good  time  coming,")  and  a  more  en- 
larged sphere  of  useful  activity,  will  raise  wo- 
man above  the  liability  of  being  brought  under 
bondage  to  a  power  which  in  her  best  moments 
she  despises.  The  world  is  gradually  breaking 
loose  from  all  the  grosser  and  more  palpable 
forms  of  tyranny ;  and  when  attention  shall  be 
called  by  the  wise  and  gifted  to  its  more  subtle 


forms,  many  social  customs^  many  abuses  digni- 
fied by  Fashion,  and  now  oonsidered  as  neces-. 
sities,  will  be  ajoolished,  and  in  the  liberty,  the 
enjoyment  and  the  development  of  a  higher 
order  of  faculties  which  will  ensue,  society  will 
look  bf  ck  with  astonishment,  and  ask,  "  Were 
these  things  ever  so?"  "Pid  women  ever 
sacrifice  good  taste,  convenienoe,  and  even  mod- 
esty at  the  bidding  of  some  one,  they  knew  not 
whom  ?  and  did  the  sensible  and  high-minded 
bow  down  also,  while  they  inwardly  protested 
against  it  f  "  Fancy  might  run  riot  in  depict- 
ing Ale  change  that  would  be  prodooed  were 
this  tyrant  laid  low.  Many  a  young  woman 
whose  appearance  and  manners  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  butterfly  existence  would  be  transformed 
into  a  being  she  would  herself  scarcely  reoog* 
nize.  Powers  she  was  hardly  aware  of  pooaoti 
ing  would  be  discovered,  and.  the  time,  ihA 
thought  and  the  means  once  spent  in  votive 
oflerings  at  this  shrine  would  go  to  enricb  and 
beautify  her  whole  nature,  making  her  existenw 
not  an  ephemeral  one,  like  the  butterfly,  but 
enduring  in  its  influence,  because  a  part  of  the 
fabric  of  Ohristian  Civilisation. 

In  the  reform  of  many  of  those  social  habits 
imposed  upon  us  by  custom,  we  should  find  » 
freedom,  a  sincerity,  and  a  consequent;  eojtQT* 
ment  of  social  intercourse,  to  which  we  are  nov 
strangers.  Were  the  insincerity  and  untruth- 
fulness which  are  now  thought  neceitofjr  in 
order  that  the  maohiDery  of  society  may  mevfl 
smoothly,  laid  aside,  the  necessity  for  cultivating 
those  virtues  which  politeneu  only  simulates 
would  be  doubly  felt,  and  in  place  of  mere  po- 
liteness we  should  have  justice,  kindness,  aelf- 
denial,  generosity.  Bnt,  it  may  be  urged,  these 
are  -  Christian  virtues,  and  the  fruit*  of  the 
Spirit !  Truly  tl^ey  are ;  but  no  one  ban  know 
until  he  has  put  awaj  evil  (and  much  of  (he 
fruit  of  Fashion  it  evil)  how  many  of  the  Ohris- 
tian graces  will  take  its  place.  S. 

I      Mi     ■ — 

Qaiet  confidence  in  God  is  the  only  way  to 
obtain  deliverance  from  darkness.  They  who 
in  times  of  distress  forsake  the  mercy  seat  and 
rely  on  their  own  devices  must  "lie  down  in 
sorrow." 


PRoaaxssiON. 

Rtad  at  tht  Fintrth  Annual  Reunion  ofH^endt'  SoeitU 

Lfeemn,  on  tht  groundt  of  Swart/umori  OolUge. 

"  And  Ood  uid  lat  then  be  Ucbt."  Oxs.  1.  8.     "Ihn*  to  no 
new  thing  under  the  eun."  Seek  L  t. 

Eis  word  returns  not  void.    Around  the  world 

The  light  is  spreading,  and  that  term  we  call 

Progresiion,  means  alone  perceiring  facta 

And  learning  plaai  of  Nature, — meana  aloae 

Th«  teeing  of  those  truths,  long  overlooked, 

Which  are  as  old  as  their  Eternal  Soorce. 

Fresh  applications  of  some  well  known  fact 

We  make  in  physics,  and  the  new  resnlts, 

Inventions  called,  which  All  these  modem  dajrs, 

So  passing  fall  of  wonders,  bat  repeat 

The  words — "There's  no newthing  beneath  the  aua." 
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Five  jtm  ago,  in  yonder  city  fair, 
When  darkneas  nightly  came  apoa  the  earth, 
.The  merchant!  closed  their  sbotterB,  and  the  grate 
Of  bolts  was  heard,  and  all  their  costly  wares 
Were  hid.    Now,  far  across  the  cheerfol  streets 
The  light  streams  oat  throagh  windows  wide,  and 

shows  . 

To  passers  all  the  merchandize  within. 
Oar  princely  traders  here  the  olden  fact 
Apply,  that  burglars  fear  revealing  light 
Far  more  thnn  bolts  and  bars,  and  so  they  malie 
A  gnard  of  its  clear  beams. 

Three  yean  ago. 
When  ships  pat  oat  to  sea  and  bore  the  loved 
At  home  to  distant  lands,  the  anxious  frieods 
Awaited  for  the  weeks  to  bring  the  news 
That  safe  the  ship  had  reached  its  port.   Iiast  month 
I  heard  a  mother  say,  "  the  ship  in  which 
Oar  Bdward  sailed,' at  Qoeenstown  touched  to-day ;" 
Aad  then  the  thrill  that  throagh  the  cable  ran 
Beneath  the  sea,  ran  throagh  oar  hearts,  and  filled 
Oar  soals  with  awe,  oar  eyes  with  Joyful  tears, 
And  thanks  arose  that  man  had  learned  so  maoh 
Of  that  which  Nature  always  held  for  him. 
T«a  years  ago  oar  eoantry's  banner  red 
With  blood  we  saw.    The  proud  oppressor's  arm 
^Was  strong,  and  wrong  appeared  triumphant.     Now 
The  slave  is  rearing  schools,  and  wielding  votes, 
And  singing  loud  Hosannas  on  the  banks 
Of  all  the  rivers  where  he  toiled  in  pain, 
And  Kelley  stands  in  Mobile's  streets,  and  speaks 
The  eqaal  troth  to  slave  and  master.     Here 
At  last  we've  learned'  the  olden  truth  that  Wrong 
Mast  fall,  and  Right  is  strong,  and  Justice  blooms 
All  over  with  the  lilies  white  of  peace. 
Xatare  adheres  onto  her  first-laid  plan 
In  all  her  work,  and  God,  to  ever^  sonl, 
Repeats  the  law  that  never  knew  a  change. 
By  ancient  rules  these  trees  and  flowers  compound 
From  air  and  earth  their  essences  and  sweet 
Aromas,  build,  by  them,  their  structures  fair, 
And  scatter  seeds  to  bring  renewing  green 
To  all  the  snmmera. 

He^  the  Beantifol, 
Who  stood  transfigured  on  the  mountain,  in 
His  dispensation  new,  transcended  not 
That  old  sublime  commaud,  the  Lord  thy  God, 
With  all  thy  heart  and  all  thy  mind,  thou  still 
Shalt  lore,  and  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
la  coming  times,  the  daughters  and  the  sons 
Shall  understand  a  little  more  of  God's 
Great  work  in  Nature  than  their  fathers  knew. 
They  shall  be  taaght,  with  fearless  hearts,  to  bring 
The  fullest  light  to  bear  on  every  act 
And  thought,  and  trained  to  feel  that  troth  shall 

stand,  '^ 

And  error  only,  shrink  and  Bee  before 
Its  beams  j   and  thns  an  outlook  far  and  wide, 
A  life  more  rich  and  large,  shall  be  secured ; 
But  for  that  rat  for  which  the  spirit  sighs. 
And  for  that  triumph  which  alone  gives  life 
Its  crown  of  glory, — triumph  over  self 
And  oTer  death  and  over  every  fear 
Save  that  of  sin, — the  olden  way  must  still 
Be  trod,  and  man  within  ihe  quiet  deeps 
Of-  bis  own  sonl  must  still  acquaint  himself 
With  Ood  to  be  at  peace.  Ass  PstSToa. 


there  better  entertainment  with  the  oreatare 
than  with  God  J—Flavd. 


tt  is  as  oeoessary  as  sireot  that  we  and  onr 
reiofl  ^iMt  is  our  secret  thoughts)  should  con- 
fer together  every  night.  We  shovld  call  our 
hearts  to  aooount  every  eveniog,  sod  say,  0 
my  heart,   where  hast  thou  been  to-day?    Is 


UFB  IN  THE   HEBEIDES. 
Tht  HabUt  of  the  Middle  Age*  i»  tht  Ninittenth  Century. 

The  Scottish  Educational  Commission  gives 
incidentally  some  curious  glimpses  of  Scottish 
life.  Mr.  Nicholson,  an  assistant  commissioner 
who  visited  the  Hebrides,  gives  an  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  people  live  in  the  island 
of  Lewis,  which  has  a  population  of  m6re  than 
twenty-one  thousand   souls. 

After  specially  excepting  Stornoway,  he  aaya: 

"  In  other  parts  of  the  island  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  may  be 
described  as  that  of  ill-developed  hybrids  be- 
tween the  hay  and  the  peat  stack.  In  fact  the 
peat-stocks,  which  generally  line  the  space  in 
front  of  them,  are  of  much  more  symmetrical 
arehitecture  than  the  houses.  The  practice  of 
housing  the  cattle  under  the  same  loof  with  the 
human  family  still  prevails  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent.  The-  Lewis  people  fbr  the  most  part 
tenaotoosly  adhere  to  the  rude  menage  of  their 
ancestoTB.  The  description  of  their  houses 
given  in  the  old  statistical  aoceunt  seventy 
years  ago,  requires  no  modification  yet.  The 
unoonthness  of  the  outside  is  generally  in  faith- 
ful correspondence  with  the  state  of  the  interior. 
Windows  in  the  wall  are  a  rare  extravagance. 
Uraally  there  is  jnst  a  single  pane  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  roof,  dimly  revealing  the  otherwise 
oonspicnous  absence  of  furniture. 

"  Visiting  one  of  these  dwellings  with  a 
friend  who  knew  the  occupants,  the  old  woman 
who  did  the  honors  of  the  house  at  the  time,  ac- 
commodated us  with  stools,  humbly  apologizing 
for  the  absence  of  '  the  ^ohair.'  My  friend  in- 
quired what  bad  become  ef  it,  whereupon  the 
venerable  woman  gave  a  full  and .  true  account 
of  how  it  had  been  sent  to  a  neighbor  on  the 
occasion  of  a  call  from  the  minister,  and  had 
progressed  from  house  to  hooae  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  not  yet  returned.  [In  reference 
to  this  sabjeet  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  the 
almost  total  want  of  native  timber.]  The  en- 
trance to  a  house  is  generally  through  a  rude 
porch,  of  aspect  like  a  small  cave  in  a  hillside 
of  a  trap,  the  walls  being  of  dry  stone,  some- 
times mixed  with  turf.  Beyond  this  one  de- 
Bcendp — supposing  the  season  to  be  summer  or 
autumn;  in  spring,  before  the  contents  ate 
emptied,  it  is  an  ascent — ^iato  the  apartment  of 
the  cows. 

"  Gantiously  picking  his  steps,  the  explorer 
turns  to  the  right,  and  through  the  gloom -ad- 
vances to  whery  the  peat  fire,  burning  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  reveals  the  residence  of  the 
human  inhabitants,  and  sands  the  oiroling 
eddies  of  blue  smoke  np  to  the  straw  roof, 
through  which  it  makes  its  way  '  at  its  own 
sweet  will,'  viitlieut  the  aid  of  a  chimney.  For, 
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Btrange  to  say,  the  chief  end  of  a  honae  in 
Lewia  is  not  to  keep  oat  the  elementa,  but  to 

Eroduoe  manure  for  the  potatoes  from  the  floor 
eneath  the  cattle  and  the  sooty  thatch  abore, 
which  is  regularly  lifted  off  o'nee  a  year.  Yet 
within  these  murky  receptacles  live  many  brave 
and  stalwart,  and  aometimea  most  exemplary 
men.  There  are  probably  no  better  or  bolder 
boatmen  on  the  British  coasts  than  the  fisher- 
men of  Lewis,  especially  of  Ness  and  Uig.  On 
any  sea  <«here  a  boat  can  live — and  the  aeas 
there  must  be  seen  to  be  judged  of — they  will 
venture  oat  in  open  boats,  however  the  wind 
blow,  far  oat  of  sight  of  land.  Their  hardihood 
is  often  rewarded  by  takes-  of  ling  such  as  are 
rarely  to  be  got  anywhere  else.  There  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  lobster  fishing. 

"  The  only  other  important  sources  of  em 
ployment  in  the  island  besides,  of  course,  the 
occupations  connected  with  agriculture,  are  the 
improvements  going  on  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  castle  and  elsewhere,  which  give  constant 
occupation  to  a  considerable  number  of  people, 
and  the  temporary  but  renumerative  occupation 
afforded  in  Stornoway  during  the  herriqg  fish- 
ery in  summer.  A  good  many  people  are  also 
employed  in  connection  with  the  works  erected 
by  the  proprietor  for  the  extraction  of  oil,  &c., 
from  peat.  There  is  none  of  that  regnlar  yearly 
migration  for  work  to  the  Lowlands  which  pre- 
vails in  some  of  the  other  islands.  Eoclesiastio- 
ally,  nearly  the  whole  population  is  connected 
with  the  Free  Church." — Evg.  Bulletin. 

DIGNITY  QIV£N  TO  TBIVLEB. 

In  an  admirable  work  recently  published  by 
the  Applstons,  entitled  "  Literature  in  Letters," 
edited  with  much  taste  by  Dr.  James  F.  Hol- 
eome,  of  New  York,  there  is  a  very  suggestive 
letter  published  from  F.  W.  Robertson,  of 
Brighton,  in  which  he  makes  this  rtfmark :  "  A 
little  plan  I  have  found  very  serviceable  in  past 
years  is  to  put  down  every  night  the  engagements 
and  duties  of  the  next  day.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  several.  You  get  more  done — a  health- 
ful feeling  pervades  the  whole  of  life.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  finding  at  the  end  of  the  day 
that  the  greater  part  of  what  is  planned  has 
been  aooomplished.  This  is  the  secret  of  giving 
dignity  to  trifles.  As  units  they  are  insignifi- 
eant;  they  rise  in  importance  when  they  be- 
eome  paru  of  a  plan." 

The  seraet  of  diytiitjf  to  trjfie*  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  difficulty.  To  know 
how  to  oooapy  the  unite  of  time  snocessfully 
and  wisely  is  the  great  matter.  As  neoessarv 
parte  to  the  success  of  a  whole,  points  of  detail 
may  be  made  to  assume  such  importance  that 
they  shall  be  sure  of  being  well  done  and 
crowned  with  succese.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  and  difficulties  with  exalted  natures  is, 
that  the  loVe  of  the  noblest  and, most  intense 


studies  and  duties  leads  them  to  find  no  interaet  - 
in  commonplace  duties  and  everyday  affairs. 
Even  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  who  visited 
all  the  prisons  in  Europe,  and  performed  the 
most  important  works  for  humanity,  has  .been 
accused  of  grossly  neglecting  the  education  and 
proper  treatmeot  of  his  own  son.  Alas,  poor 
youth  !  had  he  only  been  a  prisoner  and  hb 
father  not  known  him,  he  might  have  been  re- 
lieved. We  heard  of  a  clergyman's  wife  lament- 
ing that  she  were  not  a  simple  member  of  the 
congregation,  for  then  her  husband  would  find 
leisure  sometimes  to  give  her  spiritual  advice. 
The  more  men  are  used  to  work  on  a  large 
scale,  the  more  prone  they  are  to  neglect  the 
trifling  duties  on  which  the  happiness  and  use- 
fulness of  life  to  so  great  a  degree  depend. 
Nearly  all  literary  men  are  prone  increasingly 
to  neglect  the  bodily  health,  so  far  as  exercise 
and  recreation  are  concerned.  In  turn  the  use- 
fulness of  almost  every  man  of  peculiar  power 
loses  more  or  less  of  its  natural  strength  by  ne- 
glecting some  every  day  duties  of  this  sphere. 
Even  the  most  profound  mathematicians  are 
found  to  be  so  much  less  reliable  in  working 
out  the  easier  and  common  processes  and  rules, 
that  Say  mentions  in  his  Political  Economy 
that  it  was  found  best  to  let  humbler  arithme- 
ticians work  out  the  details  from  formulas  pre- 
pared by  the  profouEdcr  men.  The  fact  is, 
that  commonplace  calculations  do  not  entice 
the  mind  to  care  and  the  putting  forth  of  its 
strength. 

It  is  a  plan  which  associates  the  commonplace 
duties  of  life  with  those  more  profound  that 
alone  can  make  a  man  truly  great  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  power;  and  this  habit  of  making 
a  plan  on  paper  for  each  day's  campaign,  so  that 
no  duty  shall  be  neglected,  but  all  attended  to 
in  the  right  time  and  qianner  carefully,  and  not 
allowed  to  occupy  too  much  or  too  httle,  is  of 
the  utmost  value.  How  many  a  general  has 
lost  a  battle  by  neglecting  some  little  routiiM 
work  of  watchfulness  and  inspeetion,  while  hia 
plans  were  most  able  and  wise.  At  the  battle 
of  iDkermaon  the  want  of  a  little  more  care  in 
smoothing  off  the  e»oarpmeDt  of  the  English 
earthworks  gave  the  Russians  a  foothold  of  at- 
tack that  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army. 
In  private  life  how  many  a  close  student  has 
lost  his  best  friend  by  niegleoting  a  call  or  two 
at  the  right  time,  or  lost  a  fortune  by  neglect- 
ing opportunities  passed  over  for  the  time  to  b« 
taken  up  again  at  some  future  time  that  never 
came. 

A  time  for  everything,  and  evcrythiag  in  ita 
proper  time,  is  what  every  man,  sooner  or  later, 
finds  most  necessary  to  his  success ;  and  a  plan 
gives  dignity  to  trifles  as  a  part  of  a  great  sys- 
tem, every  portion  of  which  is  most  valuable. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  added,  that  this  is  one  way 
in  which  religion  booomea  ao  essential  to  dm 
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gnoeesB  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men.  It 
gives  a  plan  and  purpose  to  every  part  of  life — 
a  plan  Uiat  comprehends  all  the  details.  The 
daily  prayers  of  a  good  man  lead  him  to  think 
of  the  danger  he  is  in  of  omitting  some  daties 
because  they  are  so  insignifioant,  and  others  be- 
eause  they  are  so  annoying  and  interrapting  to 
what  seems  to  be  the  best  and  noblest  eSorts. 
They  make  him  strive  to  be  &ithfal  even  in 
that  whioh  is  least,  by  regarding  every  detail 
as  the  appointment  of  infinite  wisdom  and  a 
Heavenly  Father.  Certain  it  is  that  he  who 
rises  early  in  the  morning  and  lays  oat  a  distinet 
phn  for  each  day  will  be  surprised  at  the  sao- 
cess  it  will  give  him — the  hour  it  will  save  him 
from  waste  and  trifling,  and  the  rapid  improve- 
ment, especially  in  the  economical  nse  of  time, 
it  will  secure  him. 


EXTBA0T8 


OP 


TBOH   INAUan&AIi  ABDaSSS 
JOHN    STUABT   HILL. 
(OmUnaed  from  pag*  KS.) 

I  have  given  a  very  inoomplete  and  sammsry 
view  of  the  educational  benefits  derived  from 
instmotion  in  the  more  perfect  sciences,  and  in 
die  rules  for  the  proper  use  of  the  intellectual 
ikcnUies  which  the  practice  of  those  sciences 
has  snggested.     There  are  other  soienoes,  which 
are  in  a  more  backward  state,  and  tax  the  whole 
powers  of  the  mind  in  its  mature  years,  yet  a 
beginning  of  whioh  may  be  benefidally  made 
in  aniversity  studies,  while  a  tincture  of  them 
is  valuable  even  to  Uiose  who  are  never  likely 
to  proceed  further.      The  first  is  physiolc^ ; 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  organic  and  animal 
life,  and  especially  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body.    It  would  be  absurd 
to  pretend  that  a  profound  knowledge  of  this 
dimonlt  subject  can  bo  acquired  in  youth  or  as 
a  part  of  general  education,     let  an  acquaint- 
anoe  with  its  leading  truths  is  one  of  those  ac- 
quirements whioh  ongtit  not  to  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  partioalar  profession.    The  value 
of  such  knowledge  for  daily  uses  has  been  made 
familiar  to  ns  by  all  the  sanitary  discussions  of 
iate  jrearSj     There  is  hardly  one  among  us  who 
maj    not,  in  some  position  of  authority,  be  re- 
quired to  form  an  opinion  and  take  part  in  pub- 
Iio  action  on  sanitary  subjects.     And  the  im- 
portance of  understanding  the.tme  conditions 
of  hoaith  and  disease — of  knowing  how  to  ac- 
quire and  preserve  that  healthy  habit  of  body 
whiob  the  moat  tedioas  and  costly  medical  treat- 
ment BO  often  fails  to  restore  when  onoe  lost, 
should  secure  a  place  in  eeneral  education  for 
the   prinoipal  maxims  of  hygiene,  and  some  of 
thoae    ewen  of  practical  medioiae.     For  those 
who   aim  at  hiph  intelleotnal  cultivation,  the 
study    of   physiology  has  still  greater  recom- 
mendatioDB,  and  is,  in  the  present  state  of  ad- 
▼anoement  of  the  hieher  studies,  a  real  necessi- 
tf.  .  The  pnetioe  wnioh  it  gives  in  the  study 


of  nature  is  snch  as  no  other  physical  science 
affords  in  the  same  kind,  and  is  the  beat  intro- 
dvotion  to  the  difi&calt  questions  of  politics  and 
social  life.  Scientific  ediioation,  apart  from 
professional  objects,  is  but  a  preparation  for 
jadging  rightly  of  man  and  of  his  requirements 
and  interests.  But  to  this  final  pursuit,  which 
has  been  called  par  excellence  the  proper  sta- 
dy  of  mankind,  physiology  is  the  most  service- 
able of  the  sciences,  because  it  is  the  nearest. 
Its  subject  is  already  Man  ;  the  same  complex 
and  manifold  being,  whose  properties  are  not  in- 
dependent of  circumstance,  and  immovable  from 
age  to  age,  like  those  of  the  ellipse  and  hyper- 
bola, or  of  sulphur  and  phosphoruB,  but  are  in- 
finitely various,  indefinitely  modifiable  by  art 
or  accident,  graduating  by  /he  nicest  shades 
into  one  another,  and  reacting  upon  one  another 
in  a  thousand  ways,  so  that  they  are  seldom  ca- 
pable of  being  isolated  and  observed  separately. 
With  the  difiSouUies  of  the  stndy  of  a  being  so 
constituted!  the  physiologist,  and  he  aloae 
among  scientific  enquirers,  is  already  familiar. 
Take  what  view  we  will  of  man  as  a  spiritual 
being,  one  part  of  his  nature  is  far  more  like 
another  than  either  of  them  is  like  anything 
else.  In  *the  organic  world  we  study  nature 
mder  disadvantages  very  similar  to  those  whioh 
affect  the  study  of  moral  and  political  phenome- 
na: onr  means  of  making  experiments  ar^  almost 
as  limited,  while  the  extreme  complexity  of  the 
fitots  makes  the  conclusions  of  general  reasoning 
annsually  precarious,  on  acooant  of  the  vast 
Bumber  of  circumstances  that  conspire  to  de- 
termine every  result.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
obstaeles,  it  is  found  possible  in  physiology  t« 
arrive  at  a  considerable  number  of  well-ascer- 
tained and  important  truths.  This,  therefore, 
is  an  excellent  school  in  which  to  study  the 
means  of  overcoming  similar  difficulties  else* 
where.  It  is  in  physiology,  too,  that  we  are 
first  introduced  to  some  of  the  conceptions 
which  play  the  greatest  part  in  the  moral  and 
social  sciences,  hut  which  do  not  occur  at  all  in 
those  of  inorganic  nature.  As,  for  instance, 
the  idea  of  predisposition,  and  of  predisposing 
oausee,  as  distinguished  from  exciting  causes. 
The  operation  of  all  moral  forces  is  immensely 
influenced  by  predisposition  :  without  that  ele- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  commonest 
facts  of  history  and  social  life.  Physiology  is 
also  the  first  science  in  whioh  we  reoegnise  the 
inflttenee  of  habit — the  tendency  of  something 
to  happen  again  merely  because  it  has  hap> 
pened  before.  From  physiology,  too,  wo  get 
oar  cleacest  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  devel* 
opment  or  evolution.  The  growth  of  a  plant  or 
animal  firom  the  first  germ  is  the  typical  speoi- 
men  of  a  phemonenon  which  rules  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  history  of  man  and  society 
—-increase  of  fanction,  through  expansion  and 
difEsrentiatioa  of  structure  by  internal  forces.  I 
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cannot  enter  into  the  subjeot  at  greater  length ; 
it  is  enough  if  I  throw  out  hints  which  may  be 
gemiB  of  further  thought  in  jourselres.  ThoM 
who  aim  at  high  intellectual  acheivements  may 
be  assured  that  no  part  of  their  time  will  be 
less  wasted  than  that  which  they  employ  in  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  methods  and  with  the 
main  conceptions  of  the  science  of  organization 
and  life. 

Physiology,  at  its  upper  extremity,  touches 
on  Psychology,  or  the  Philosophy  of  mind  :  and 
without  raising  any  disputed  qnestions  abont 
the  limits  between  Matter  and  (Spirit,  the  nerves 
and  brain  are  admitted  to  have  so  intimate  a 
connexion  with  the  mental  operations  that  the 
Btndent  of  the  last  cannot  dispense  with  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  first.  The  Talue  of 
psychology  itself  need  hardly  be  expatiated 
upon  in  a  Scottish  university ;  for  it  has  always 
been  there  studied  with  brilliant  success.  Al- 
most everything  which  has  been  contributed 
from  these  islands  towards  its  advancement 
since  Locke  and  Berkeley  has^  until  very  lately, 
and  mnch  of  it  even  in  the  present  generation, 
proceeded  from  Scottish  authors  and  Scottish 
professors.  Psychology,  in  truth,  is  simply  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  haman  nature.  If 
there  is  anything  that  deserves  to  be  studied 
by  man,  it  is  his  own  nature  and  that  of  his 
fellow- men  :  and  if  it  is  worth  studying  at  all, 
it  is  worth  studying  scientifically,  so  as  to  reach 
the  fundamental  laws  which  underlie  and  gov- 
ern all  the  rest.  With  regard  to  the  suitwle- 
ness  of  this  subject  for  general  education,  a 
distinction  must  be  made.  There  are  certain 
observed  laws  of  onr  thoughts  and  of  our  feeU 
ings  which  rest  upon  experimental  evidence, 
and,  once  seized,  are  a  cine  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mnch  that  we  are  conscious  of  in  our- 
aelves,  and  observe  in  one  another.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  laws  of  associatiQn.  Psycholo- 
gy, BO  far  as  it  consists  of  such  laws — I  speak  of 
Uie  laws  themselves,  not  of  their  disputed  ap- 
plications— is  as  positive  and  certain  a  science 
as  chemistry,  and  fit  to  be  taught  as  such. 
When,  however,  we  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of 
these  admitted  truths,  to  question  which  are 
atill  in  controversy  among  the  different  philo- 
sophical schools — how  far  the  higher  operations 
of  the  mind  can  be  explained  by  association, 
how  far  we  must  admit  other  primary  princi- 
ples— what  faculties  of  the  mind  are  simple, 
what  complex,  and  what  is  the  composition  of 
the  latter — above  all,  when  we  embark  npon 
the  sea  of  metaphysics  properly  so  called,  and 
inqnire,  for  instance,  whether  time  and  space 
are  real  existences,  as  is  our  spontaneous  im- 
pression, or  forms  of  our  sensitive  facnlty,  as  is 
maintained  by  Kant,  or  complex  ideas  generated 
by  association ;  whether  matter  and  spirit  are 
conceptions  merely  relative  to  our  facnlties,  or 
facts  existing  per  'te,  and  in  the  [latter  ,case, 


what  is  the  nature  and  limit  of  our  knowledge 
of  them  ;  whether  the  will  of  man  is  free  or  de- 
termined by  causes,  and  what  .is  the  real  differ- 
ence between  the  two  doctrines;  matters  on 
which  the  most  thinking  men,  and  those  who 
have  given  most  study  to  the  subjects,  are  still 
divided;  it  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  de- 
sired that  those  who  do  not  specially  devote 
themselves  to  the  higher  departments  of  specn- 
lation  shenld  employ  mnch  of  their  time  in  at- 
tempting to  get  to  the  bottom  of  these  qnesdons. 
But  it  is  a  part  of  liberal  edaoation  to  know  '^; 
that  such  controversies  exist,  and,  in  a  general 
way,  what  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  them. 
It  is  instructive  td  know  the  failures  of  the  ha- 
man intellect  as  well  as  its  successes,  iti  imper- 
fect as  well  as  its  perfect  attainments ;  to  be 
aware  of  the  open  questions,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  have  been  definitely  resolved.  A  very 
summary  view  of  these  disputed  matters  may 
suffice  for  the  many ;  but  a  system  of  education 
is  not  intended  solely  for  the  many ;  it  has  to 
kindle  the  aspirations  and  aid  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  destioed  to  stand  forth  as  think- 
ers above  the  multitude ;  and  for  these  there  is 
hardly  to  be  fouiid  any  discipline  comparable  to 
that  which  these  metaphysical  controversies  af- 
ford. 

(To  b*  «ontlaa«dJ 

ITEMS. 

The  broken  cable  which  was  recentlr'tojared  hj 
an  iceberg  has  been  Bncceaafolly  repaired,  and  the 
electrical  commonicatioa  through  it  between  the 
two  continentg  is  completely  reitored,  and  maj  be 
considered  as  reliable  as  though  no  damage  had  oc- 
curred. It  was  found  to  be  ahBolntelj  crashed,  not- 
withstanding its  heavy  iron  armor,  for  a  length  of 
130  feet. 

The  newspapers  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
state  that  the  Sea  Island  cotton  crop  will  be  a  rerj 
profitable  one.  Cotton  mills  are  going  up  in  several 
localities. 

The  attempt  to  bnild  a  tunnel  under  tbe  Chicago 
river,  which  rnns  throngh  the  city  of  Chicago,  it  ii 
annonnced  has  signallj  failed.  The  entire  work 
lately  in  progress,  including  masonry,  timber,  &c., 
fell  in  with  a  crash,  iuTolving  heavy  losses  to  the 
contractors. 

The  total  Indian  popnlation  of  the  United  States 
ii  stated  at  from  300,000  to  360,000  persons. 

At  the  Qreenwicb  Observatory,  in  Bngland,  they 
bare  an  electric  clock,  known  as  the  "  motor  docV," 
which  regulates  the  time  in  England.  It  maintains 
various  clocks  in  perfect  sympathy  with  itself,  regu- 
lates Iclocks  in  London,  sends  signals  thronghont 
the  country,  drops  a  time  ball  at  Deal,  fires  gans  at 
Newcastle  and  Shields,  and  maintains  each  good 
commnnications  that  the  operator  at  Greenwich  can 
receive  sach  reports  of  the  going  of  distant  clocks  as 
he  may  desire.  Electricity  signals  also  convey 
Greenwich  time  from  this  clock  to  some  places  in 
Ireland,  and  during  the  laying  of  tbe  Atlantic  cable 
the  Observatory  seat  signals  to  tbe  Great  Eastern 
twice  a  day,  to  enable  her  constantly  to  determine 
her  longitade.  In  thirty-eight  days  out  of  one 
hundred  this  clock  is  said  ordinarily  to  have  an  error 
of  less  than  one  second,  and  in  only  one  day  in  one 
hundred  has  it  an  error  great  as  four  seconds.— iWy«r. 
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V.  W.  BOBBRTBON. 

BT  8.  M.  JABRIT. 

(Contlnnad  fram  paga  261.) 

The  seoood  of  the  disoounes  relatio;;  to  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  labor  is 
entitled,  "Christ's  Judgment  respeoting  lo- 
herirance."  Althoagh  especially  directed  tn  the 
relative  daties  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  io  Eog 
land,  it  applies  to  somo  of  the  qoestioos  which 
are  agi^atiog  society  in  this  ooaotry,  and  the 
oooolusioas  arrived  at  are  oonsisteot  with  Chris- 
tiao  priociples. 

The  text  ia,  Luke  xii.  13-15. — "  Aod  one  of 

the  company  said  nnto  him,  Master,  speak  to  my 

brother,  that  he  divide  the  iaheritanoe  with  me. 

Aod   he  said  unto  him,  Man,  who  made  me  a 

judge,  or   a  divider  over  you  7     And  he  said 

unto  them.  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetons- 

neas :   for   a  man's  life   oonsisteth   not  in  the 

abandance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth." 

"  The  Sod  of  Qod,"  he  says, "  was  misunder 

atood  and  misinterpreted  in  his  day,".  .. .  Even 

llifl   own   friends  and  followers  misunderstood 

Him. 

"  Thej  heard  Him  speak  of  a  kingdom  of  Jus- 
tice and  Righteousness,  in  which  every  man 
rbould  receive  the  doe  reward  of  his  deeds. 
Tbej  heard  him  say  that  bis  kingdom  was  not 
far  off,  but  actually  among  them,  hindered  only 
bj  their  sins  atfd  dnlness  from  immediate  ap- 
pearance. Men's  souls  were  stirred  and  agi- 
tuted.     They  w^re  ripe  for  anything,  and  any 


spark  would  hare  prodaca^  explosion.  They 
thought  the  next  call  would  be  to  take  the  mat* 
ter  into  their  own  hands. 

Accordingly,  on  one  occasion,  St.  John  and 
St.  James  asked  permission  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  upon  a  village  of  the  SamaritanB 
which  would  not  receive  their  message.  On  an- 
other occasion,  on  a  single  figurative  mention  of 
a  sword,  they  began  to  gird  themselves  for  the 
struggle  ;  '  Lord,'  said  one,  '  behold,  here  arc; 
two  swords.'  Again,  as  soon  as  He  entered 
Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  the  populace  her- 
alded his  way  with  shouts,  thinking  that  the 
long-delayed  hour  of  retribution  was  come  at 
last.  They  saw  the  conqueror  before  them  who 
was  to  vindicate  their  wrongs.  In  imagination 
they  already  felt  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of 
their  enemies. 

And  because  their  hopes  were  disippointed, 
and  He  was  not  tho  demagogue  they  wanted, 
therefore  they  turned  against  Him.  Not  tho- 
Pharisees,  but  the  people  whom  He  had  oome 
to  save, — the  outcast,  and  the  publican,  and 
the  slave,  and  the  maid-servant :  they  whoae 
cause  Ho  had  so  often  pleaded,  and  whoae  eman? 
oipation  he  had  -prepared.  It  was  the  Ptopl« 
who  oried,  '  Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him  !' 

This  will  become  intelligible  to  us,  if  wo  can 
get  at  the  spirit  of  this  passage. " 

"  We  ask  attention  to  two  things. 

I.  The  Saviour's  refusal  to  interfere. 

II.  The  source  to  which  Ha  tsaoed  the.  a^ 
peal  for  interference. 
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I.  The  Saviour's  refival  to  interfere. 

1.  He  implied  that  it  was  not  his  part  to  inter> 
fere.     '  Who  made  me  a  Judge,  or  a  Divider  ?' 

It  is  a  commuD  saying,  that  religion  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  politics ;  and  particularly  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  current  against  all  interfer- 
ence with  politics  by  the  niinistere  of  religion. 
This  notion  rests  on  a  basis  whioli  is  partly 
wrong,  partly  right. 

.To  say  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 

folitios,  is  to  assert  that  which  is  simply  false, 
t  were  as  wise  to  say  that  the  atmosphere  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principles  of  architec- 
ture. Direotly,  nothing — iodireotly,  '  much. 
Some  kinds  of  stone  are  so  friable,  that  though 
they  will  last  for  centuries  in  a  dry  climate, 
they  will  crumble  away  in  a  few  years  in  a  damp 
one.  There  are  some  temperatures  in  which  a 
form  of  building  is  indispensable  which  in  an- 
other would  be  unbearable.  The  shape  of 
doora,  windows,  apartments,  all  depend  upon 
the  air  that  is  to  be  admitted  or  excluded. 
Nay,  it  is  for  the  very  sake  of  procuring  a  hab- 
itable atmofiphere  within  certain  limits  that 
architecture -exists  ictall.  The  atmospheric  laws 
are  distinct  fVom  the  laws  of  architecture ;  but 
there  is  not  an  architectural  question' into 
which  atmospheric  considerations  do  not  enter 
as  conditions  of  the  question. 

That  which  the  air  is  to  architectnre,  religion 
is  to  politics.  It  is  the  vital  air  of  every  ques- 
tion. Directly  it  determines  nothing — indi- 
rectly, it  oonditions  every  problem  that  can 
arise.  '  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  must  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ.'  How,  if  His  Spirit  is  not  to  mingle 
with  political  and  social  truths  ? 

Nevertheless,  in  the  popular  idea  that  religion 
as  such  myst  not  be  mixed  with  politics  there 
is  a  profound  truth.  Here,  for  instance,  the 
Saviour  will  not  meddle  with  the  question.  He 
stands  aloof,  sublime  and  dignified.  It  was  no 
part  of  His  to  take  from  the  oppressor  and  give 
to  the  oppressed,  much  less  to  encourage  the 
oppressed  to  take  from  the  oppressor  himself. 
It  was  His  part  to  forbid  oppression.  It  was  a 
Judge's  part  to  decide  what  oppression  was.  It 
was  not  His  office  to  determine  the  boundaries 
of  civil  right,  nor  to  lay  down  the*rales  of  the 
descent  of  property.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
spiritual  and  moral  princi|)le  involved  in  this 
question.  But  He  would  not  suffer  Bis  sublime 
misbion  to  degenerate  into  the  mere  task  of  de- 
ciding casuistry. 

He  asserted  principlos  of  love,  unselfishness, 
order,  which  would  decide  all  questions ;  but 
the  questions  themselves  He  would  not  decide. 
He  would  lay  down  the  great  political  princi- 
ple, '  Bender  unto  CsDsar  the  things  that  be 
(^{esar's,  and  nnto  God  the  things  which  are 
Ood's.'  But  He  would  not  determine  whether 
this  particular  tax  was  due  to  Caesar  or  not. 


So,  too.  He  would  say.  Justice,  like  Mercy 
and  Truth,  is  one  of  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law ;  but  He  would  not  decide  whether,  io 
this  definite  case,  this  or  that  brother  had  jus- 
tice on  his  side.  It  w«8  for  themselves  to  de- 
termine that,  and  in  that  determination  lay  their 
responsibility 

And  thus  religion  deals  with  men,  not  cases  ; 
with  human  hearts,  not  casuistry. 

Christianity  determives  general  principles, 
out  of  which  no  doubt  the  best  government 
would  surely  spring ;  but  what  the  best  gov- 
ernment is  it  does  not  determine— whether 
Monarchy  or  a  Hepublio,  an  Aristocracy  or  a 
Dcmoortujy . 

It  lays  down  a  great  social  law:  Masters, 
give  unto  your  servants  that  which 'is  just  and 
equal.  Bat  it  is  not  its  part  to  declare  how 
much  is  just  and  equal.  It  has  no  fixed  scale 
of  wagfs  according  to  which  masters  must 
give.  That  it  leaves  to  each  master,  and  each 
age  of  society. 

It  binds  up  men  in  a  holy  brotherhood. 
But  what  are  the  best  inttitutions  and  surest 
means  for  arriving  at  this  brotherhood  it  has 
not  said.  In'  particular,  it  has  not  pronounced 
whether  competition  or  cSoperation  will  secure 
it. 

And  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  Christianity 
is  the  Eternal  Religion,  which  can  never  become 
obsolete.  If  it  sets  itself  to  determine  the  tem- 
porary and  the  local, — the  justice  of  this  tax, 
or  the  exact  wrongs  of  that  conventional  max- 
im,— it  would  foon  become  obsolete :  it  would 
be  the  religion  of  one  century,  not  of  all.  As  it 
is,  it  commits  itself  to  nothing  except  Eternal 
Principles. 

It  is  not  sent  into  this  world  to  establish 
monarchy,  or  secure  the  franchise;'  to  establish 
socialism,  or  to  frown  it  into  annihilation  ;  but 
to  establish  a  Charity,  and  a  Moderation,  and  a 
sense,  of  Doty,  and  a  love  of  Right,  which  will 
modify  human  life  according  to  any  circutn- 
Btances  that  can  possibly  arise. 

2.  In  this  refubal,  again,  it  was  implied  that 
His  kingdom  was  one  founded  on  spiritual  dis- 
position, not  one  of  outward  Law  and  Jurispru- 
dence. 

That  this  lawsuit  should  have  been  decided 
by  the  brothers  themselves,  in  love,  with  mu- 
tual fairness,  would  have  been  much  ;  that  it 
should  be  determined  by  authoritative  arbitra- 
tion was,  spiritually  speaking,  nothing.  The 
right  disposition  of  their  hearts,  and  the  right 
division  of  their  property  thence  resulting,  was 
Christ's  kingdom.  The  apportionment  of  their 
prepcllrty  by  another's  division  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Bis  kingdom." 

"  To  apply  this  to  the  question  of  the  day. 

The  great  problem  which  lies  before  Europe  for 

solution  is,  or  will  be,  this  :  Whether  tbepres- 

I  ent  possessors  of  the  soil  hare  an  exclusive  right 
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to  do  whftt  they  will  with  their  own  ;  or  whether 
k  larger  olaim  maj  be  pat  ia  by  the  workman 
for  a  share  in  the  profits  ?  Whether  Capital 
has  hitherto  given  to  Labor  itx  just  part  or  not  ? 
Libor  is  at  present  making  an  appeal,  like 
that  of  this  petitioner,  to  the  Churoh,  to  the 
Bible,  to  God.  'Master,  speak  unto  my 
brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with 
me.' 

Now,  in  the  mere  setting  of  that  qaestioo  to 
r6sl,  Christianity  is  not  interested.     That  land- 
^         lords  should  beooine  more  Iberal,  and  employers 
more  merciful, — that  tenants  should   be  more 
honorable,  aud  workmen  more  uaselGih, — that 
would  be  indeed  a  glorious  thiqg,  a  triumph  of 
Christ's  cause  ;  and  any  arrangemeot  of  the  in 
heriti^oce, <Aenc«  resulting  would  be  a  real  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom.     But  whether  the  soil  of 
the  country  and  its  capital  shall  remnin  the 
property  of  the  rich,  or  become  more  available 
for  the  poor, — the  rich  and  the  poor  remaining 
as  selfish  as  before; — whether  the  selfish  rich 
shall  be  able  to  keep,  or  the  selfish  poor  to  take, 
is  a  matter,  religiously  speaking,  of  profound  in- 
difiierence.     Which  of  the  brothers  shall  have 
the    inheritance,  the  moDopnlist  or  the  covet- 
ous ?       Either — neither;  who  cares?       Fifty 
years  hence,  what  will  it  matter  ?     But  a  hon 
dred  thousand  years  hence  it  wiH  matter  whether 
they  settled  the  question  by  mutual  generosity 
»od   forbearance. 

S.  I  remark  a  third  thing.  He  refused  to  be 
the  friend  of  one,  because  He  was  the  friend  of 
both.  He  never  was  the  champion  of  a  class, 
because  He  was  the  champion  of  Humanity. 

Wo  may  take  for  granted  that  the  petitioner 
was  an  injured  man, — ODe,'at  all  events,  who 
thoagbt  himself  injured;  and  Christ  had  often 
taught  the  spirit  which  would  have  made  his 
brother  right  him  :  but  He  refused  to  take  his 
part  against  his  brother,  just  because  he  wat 
his  brother,  Christ's  servant,  and  one  of  God's 
family,  as  well  as  he. 

And  this  was  His  spirit  always.  The 
Pharisees  thought  to  commit  Him  to  a  side, 
when  they  asked  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give 
tribote  to  Caesar  or  not.  But  He  would  take 
DO  sides  as  the  Christ :  neither  the  part  of  the 
government  against  the  tax-payers,  nor  the 
part  of  the  tax-payers  against  the  government. 

Now,  it  is  a  commop  thing  to  bear  of  the 
rights  of  man, — a  glorious  and  a  true  saying; 
but,  as  com  oi  only  used,  the  expression  only 
means  the  rights  of  a  section  or  a  class  of  men. 
And  it  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  these 
social  quarrels  both  sides  appeal  to  Christ  and 
to  the  Bible  as  the  champions  of  their  rightSj 
preeisely  in  the  same  wny  in  which  this  man 
appealed  to  Him.  Oae  class  appetil  to  the 
Bible,  as  if  it  werg  the  great  Arbiter  which  de- 
crees that  the  poor  shall  be  humble,  and  the 
sabjeet  submiflsive;  and  the  other  class  appeal 


to  the  same  book  triumphantly,  as  if  it  were  ex- 
clusively on  their  side  :  its  peculiar  blassednesd 
consisting  in  this — that  it  commands  the  rich  to 
divide  the  inheritance,  and  the  ruler  to  impose 
nothing  that  is  unjust. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  Christianity  is  de- 
graded, and  the  Bble  mi-u-e  I.  They  are  not  as 
they  have  been  made — 0  shame! — for  centuries, 
the  servile  defenders  of  Bank  and  Wealth,  nor 
are  they  the  pliant  advocates  of  discontent  and 
rebellion. 

The  Bible  takes  neither  the  part  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich  exclusively,  nor  that  of  the 
rich  against  the  poor;  and  this  because  it  pro- 
oliims  a  real,  deep,  true,  and  not  a  revolutionary 
brotherhood. 

The  brotherhood  of  which  we  bear  so  much 
is  often  only  a  one  sided  brotherhood.  It  de- 
mands that  the  rich  shall  treat  the  poor  as 
brothers.  It  has  a  right  to  do  so.  it  is  a 
brave  and  a  just  demand :  but  it  forgets  that 
the  obligation  is  mutual ;  that,  in  spite  of  his 
many  faults,  the  rich  man  is  the  poor  man's 
brother,  and  that  the  poor  man  is  bound  to  re- 
oogoize  him  and  feel  for  him  as  a  brother. 

It  requires  that  every  candid  allowiicoe  shall 
be  made  for  the  vices  uf  the  poorer  classes,  in 
virtue  of  the  circumstances  which,  so  to  speak, 
seem  to  make  such  vices  inevitable  :  for  their 
harlotry,  their  drunkenness,  their  unoleanne^is, 
their  insubordination.  Let  it  enforce  that  de- 
mand; it  may  and  must  do  it  in  the  name  'of 
Christ.  He  was  mercifully  and  mournfully 
gentle  to  those  who,  through  terrible  tempta- 
tion and  social  injustice,  had  sunk ;  and  sunk 
into  misery  at  least  as  much  as  into  sin.  But, 
then,  let  it  not  bo  forgotten  that  some  sympa- 
thy must  be  also  due,  on  the  same  Rcore  of 
circumstances,  to  the  rich  man.  Wealth  has 
its  temptations, — so  has  power.  The  vices  of 
the  rich  are  his  forgetfuloeas  of  responsibility, 
his  indolence,  his  extravagance,  his  ignorance 
of  wretchedness.  These  must  be  looked  upon, 
not,  certainly,  with  weak  excuses,  but  with  a 
brother's  eye,  by  the  poor  man,  if  be  will  assert 
a  brotherhooj.  It  is  not  just  to  attribute  all  to 
circumstances  in  the  one  case,  and  nothing  in  . 
the  other.  It  is  not  brotherhood  to  say  that  the 
laborer  doe'K  wrong  because  he  is  tempted,  and 
the  man  of  wealth  because  he  is  intrinsically 
bad. 

II.  The  Source  to  which  He  triced  this  ap- 
peal for  a  division." 

"  Covetottsaess :  the  covetousness  of  all.  Of 
the  oppressed  as  well  as  the  oppressor ;  for  the 
cry, '  Divide,'  has  its  root  in  covetousness  just 
as  truly  as  '  I  will-  not.'  There  are  no  inno- 
cent classes;  no  devils  who  oppress,  and  angels 
who  are  oppressed.  The  guilt  of  a  false  social 
state  must  be  equally  divided. 

We  will  consider  somewhat  more  deeply  this 
oovetuoasncss.     Id  the  original  the  word  is  a 
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very  exprrmiTe  one.  It  means  the  desire  of 
baviog  more, —  not  of  having  more  because 
(here  is  not  enough,  bnt  simply  a  craviDg  after 
more.  More  when  a  mvn  has  not  enough, — 
more  when  he  has.  More — more.  Ever  more. 
Give — gire.    Divide — divide. 

Thia  craving  is  not  nniTeraal.  Individuals 
and  irhole  natioLB  are  without  it.  T'here  are 
sotce  nations  the  conditions  of  whose  further 
civilization  is  that  the  desire  of  accumulation  be 
increased.  Tbej  are  too  indolent  or  too  unam- 
bitious to  be  covetous.  Energy  is  awttkeoed 
« ben  wants  are  immediate,  pressing,  present ; 
but  ceases  with  gratification. 

There  are  other  nations  in  which  the  craving 
is  excessive,  even  to  disease.  Preeminent 
among  these  is  England.  The  desire  of  accu- 
mulation is  the  source  of  all  our  greatness  and 
all  our  baseness.  It  is  at  once  our  glory  and 
our  shame.  It  is  the  cause  of  our  commerce, 
of  our  navy,  of  our  military  triumphs,  of  our 
enormous  wealth,  and  our  marvellous  inven- 
tions. And  it  ia  the  canae  of  our  factions  and 
animoaities,  of  our  squalid  pauperism,  and  the 
worse  than  heathen  degradation  of  the  masses 
of  our  population. 

That  which  makes  this  the  more  marvellous 
is,  that  of  all  nations  on  the  earth,  none  are  so 
incapable  of  enjoyment  as  we.  God  has  not 
given  to  us  that  delicate  development  which  He 
has  given  to  other  races.  Our  sense  of  harmony 
is  dull  and  rare ;  our  perception  of  beauty  is 
not  keen.  An  English  holiday  is  rude  -and 
boisterovs.  If  protracted,  it  ends  in  ennui  and 
eelf-dissatisfaotion.  We  cannot  enjoy.  Work, 
tbe  law  of  human  nature,  is  the  very  need  of 
an  English  nature.  That  cold  shade  of  Puri- 
tanism which  passed  over  us,  sullenly  eclipsing 
all  grace  and  enjoyment,  was  but  the  shadow 
of  onr  own  mefancboly,  unenjoying  national 
ohartcter. 

And  yet  we  go  on  aecnmulating,  as  if  we 
could  ei\ioy  more  by  having  more.  To  quit  the 
class  in  which  they  are,  and  rise  into  that  above, 
is  the  yearly,  daily,  hourly  effort  of  millions  in 
this  land.  And  this  were  well,  if  this  word 
'  above'  implied  a  reality ;  if  it  meant  higher 
iniellectually,  morally,  or  even  physically.  Bflt 
the  truth  is,  it  is  only  higher  faclitioosly.  The 
middle  classes  already  have  every  real  enjoy- 
ment which  the  wealthiest  can  have.  The  only 
thing  they  have  not  is  the  ostentation  of  the 
means  of  enjoyment.  More  would  enable  them 
to  multiply  equipages,  honses,  books :  it  could 
not  enable  them  to  enjoy  them  more. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  reached  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Our  national  cnviAg  is,  in  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  term,  oovetousness.  Not  the 
desire  of  enjoying  more,  but  the  desire  of  hav- 
ing more. 

And  if  there  be  a  oonn'ry,  a  society,  a  peo- 
}Ie,  to  whom  this  warning  is  specially  applica- 


ble, tl  at  country  is  England,  that  society  our 
own,  that  people  we.  '  Take  heed  and  beware 
of  covetonsness.' 

The   true   remedy  for  this  covetonsness  He  . 
then  proceeds  to  give.   '  A  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  tbe  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesses.' 

Now,  observe  the  di^tinction  between  His 
view  and  the. world's  view  of  humanity.  To  the 
question.  What  is  a  man  worth  ?  the  world  re- 
plies by  enumerating  what  he  has.  In  reply  to 
the  same  question,  the  Son  of  Man  replies  by  es- 
timating what  he  is.  Not  what  be  has,  bnt 
what  he  is — that,  through  times  and  through 
eternity,  is  his  real  and  proper  life.  He  de- 
clared the  presence  of  tbe  soul ;  He  announced 
the  dignity  of  the  spiritual  mm;  He  revealed 
the  being  that  we  are.  Not  that  which  is  sup- 
ported by  meat  and  drink,  but  that  whose  veiy 
life  is  in  Truth,  Integrity,  HoiMr,  Pority. 
<  Skin  for  skin,'  was  tbe  satanio  version  of  this 
matter  :  '  All  that  a  man  hath  will  be  give  for 
bis  li/e.'  '  What  shall  it  prufit  a  man,'  wan 
tbe  Saviour's  announcement,  '  if  be  jshall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  loulf  " 

"  Most  assuredly  Chrirtianity  proclaims  laws 
which  will  eventually  give  toeach  mm  his  rights. 
I  do  not  deny  this.  But  I'  say  that  the  hope  of 
these  rights  is  not  the  message,  nor  the  promise, 
nor  the  consolation,  of  Christiaoity.  Hat  her  they 
consist  in  the  assertion  of  the  true  Life,  instead  of 
all  other  hopes ;  of  the  substitution  of  blessed- 
ness, which  is  inward  character,  for  happiness, 
which  is  outward  satibfactions  of  desire.  Pjr 
the  broken  hcarte<4,  the  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give.  For  the  poor,  the  life  which  des- 
titution cann-ltake  away.  For  the  persecuted, 
the  thought  that  they  are  the  children  of  their 
Father  which  ia  in  heaven. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  this  ia  found  in 
the  consolation  offered  by  St.  Paul  to  slaves. 
How  did  he  reconcile  them  to  their  lot? 
By  promising  that  Christianity  would  produce 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trnde  f  No  ;  though 
this  was  to  be  effected  by  Christianity ;  bnt  by 
assuring  them  that,  though  slaves,  they  might 
be  inly  free — Christ's  freedmen.  Art  thoa 
called,  being  a  slave  ?     Care,  not /or  it. 

This,  too,  was  the  real  compensation  offered 
by  Christianity  for  injuries. 

The  other  brother  bad  the  inheritance  ;  and 
to  win  the  inheritance  he  had  laid  upon  hia 
soul  the  guilt  of  injustice.  His  advantage  was 
the  property ;  the  price  he  paid  for  that  advan- 
tage was  a  hard  heart.  The  injured  brother 
had  no  inheritance,  but  instead  he  had,  or 
might  have  had,  innoceneo,  and  tbe  oonscioas 
joy  of  knowing  that  be  was  not  the  injarer. 
Herein  lay  the  balance.  " 

(To  h%  flnntlnnM.) 

All  true  Bpiiitual  aud' moral  greatnrs]  rooto 
itself  in  simplicity,  humility  and  love. 
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THK  HINiSTBT  OF  THE  SENSES  AND  APPETITSS 

TO  HUMAN  CULTUKE. 

Br  O.  DCWIT. 

{Concluded  from  page  SOS.) 

T  conFesa  that  I  Bometimea  think  that  this 
subject — what  old  liewia  Coroaro  deDominated 
ia  his  book  '■  the  advantage — not  the  duty  only 
—but  the  advantage  of  a  temperate  life,"  is 
one  that  goes  behind  all  the  preaching.  The 
physical  syitein,  thoa^  not  the  temple,  is  the 
▼ery  scaffolding  without  which  the  temple  can- 
not be  built.  We  call  from  the  pulpit  for  lofty 
resolution,  cheering  courage,  spiritual  aspirn- 
tion,  divine  serenity.  Alas!  how  shall  a  body 
clogged  with  excess,  or  searched  through  every 
pore  with  nervous  debility ;  how  shall  a  body, 
at  once  irritable,  pained  and  paralyied,  yield 
these  virtues  in  their  full  strength  and  perfec- 
tion 7  We  ask  that  the  soul  be  guarded,  nur- 
tured, trained  to  vigor  and  beauty,  in  its  mortal 
tenement;  that  the  flame  in  that  shrine, 
the  body,  be  kept  bright  and  steady.  Alas ! 
the  shrine  is  shuttered;  and  rains  and  wind- 
flaws beat  in  at  every  rent;  and  all  that  the 
guardian — conscience— can  do  oftentimes,  is  to 
hold  up  a  temporary  screen,  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  another ;  aud  often  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  virtue  goes  out,  and  all  in  that 
iifarine  is  dark  and  cold  and  solitary;  it  has  bo- 
conie  a  tomb ! 

I  am  endeavoring  in  this  part  of  my  lecture 
to  detend  man's  physical  ooU'Stitution  in  gen- 
eral from  the  charge  that  it  naturally  develops 
evil,  vice,  Intemperance,  excess  every  way.  I 
before  sbowod  that  the  specific  organs  and  at- 
tributes of  the  physical  structure — the  sense  of 
touch,  speech,  laugh  er,  the  huiuaa  face  and 
.  hand — are  fine  ministries  to  the  intellectual  na- 
ture. I  came  then  to  what  is  thought  the  more 
questionable  tendency  of  the  senses  and  appe- 
tites; aud  I  have  shown,  first,  that  they  are 
useful — as  hunger,  for  instance,  impelling  to 
industry;  seooadly,  that  they  are  naturally  in- 
nocent, t.  e.,  that  they  do  not  like,  bat  naturally 
ditlike  exoe^ ;  and  thirdly,  (hat  they  power- 
fully teach  and  enforce  wholesome  moderation 
and  healthful  activity. 

I  deny,  tharsfore,  that  the  bodily  constitution 
naturally  ministers  to  evil,  to  vice.  A  similar 
orgaoizition  shows  no  suoh  tendency  in  animals. 
It  is  the  mind,' then,  that  is  in  fault.  But  now 
I  wish  further  to  show,  before  I  leave  the  sub- 
ject, that  vicious  excess  is  a  complete  inversion 
of  the  natural  relations  of  the  mind  and  body ; 
that  instead  of  being  according  to  nature,  it 
turns  everything  upside  down  in  oar  nataru. 

Certainly,  in  the  natural  order  of  onr  pow- 
ers, the  mind  was  made  to  be  master;  the  body 
.wad  made  to  bo  servant.  Naturally  the  body 
does  not  say  to  the  mind,"  do  hither  and  thith- 
er; do  this  and  that; "  but  the  mind  says  this 
to  the  bolj.     The  mind  too  has  boundless  wants 


that  Tango  through  earth  and  heaven,  through 
infinitude,  through  eternity;  and  it  mast  have 
boundless  resources.  Can  it  find  them  in  the 
body  J — in  that  for  which  "  two  paces  of  the 
vilest  earth"  will  soon  be  "room  enough." 
Our  physical  frame  is  only  the  medium  ;  as  it 
were,  an  apparatus  of  tubes,  reflectors,  .£  jlian 
harpstringv,  to  convey  the  mysterious  life  and 
beauty  of  the  universe  to  the  S)al.  So  far  as 
it  loses  this  ministerial  character,  and  becomes 
in  itself  an  end  on  which  the  mind  fastens,  on 
whose  enjoyments  the  mind  gloats,  all  is  wrong, 
and  is  fast  running  to  mischief,  misery,  and 
ruin. 

For  suppose  this  dreadful  inversion  to  be  efr 
feezed ;  suppose  that  the  all-grasping  mind  re- 
sorts to  the  body  alono  for  satisfaction — forsakes 
the  wide  ranges  of  knowledge,  of  science,  of 
retigioaa  contemplation,  the  realm  of  earth 
and  stars,  and  resorts  to  the  body  alone,  and 
has,  alas !  for  it,  no  other  resource.  What  will 
the  mind  do  theu?  It  will — I  had  almost 
said,  it  mult — with  its  boundless  craving,  push 
every  appetite  to  excess.  It  must  levy  unlaw- 
ful contributions  upon  the  whole  physical  na- 
ture. It  must  distrain  every  physical  power  to 
the  utmost.  Ah !  ft  has  so  small  a  space  from 
which  to  draw  its  supplies,  its  pleasures,  its  joys. 
It  mutt  exact  of  every  sense,  not  what  it  may 
innocently  and  'easily  give,  but  all  that  it  can 
give.  What  ere  long  will  be  the  result  of  this 
d>wo*aoa  to  the  body  and  to  bodily  pleasnres  ? 
There  come*  a  fearful  revolution  in  the  man  ! 
The  sensual  passions  obtain  unlawful  ascen- 
dency— become  masters — become  tyrants;  and 
no  tyranny  in  thp  world  was  ever  so  boiribl^ 
None  had  ever  suoh  agents  as  those  nerves  and 
senses — teduetive  senses,,  call  you  them  1 — say  . 
rather  those  ministers  of  retribution,  those 
mutes  in  the  awful  court  of  nature,  that  stand 
ready,  silent  and  remorseless,  to  do  their  work. 
The  soul  which  has  used,  abused,  and  desecra- 
ted the  sensitive  powers,  now  finds  in  them  its 
keepers.  Imprisoned,  chained  down,  famishing 
in  its  own  abode,  it  knocks  at  the  door  of  every 
sense ;  no  longer,  alas !  for  pleasure,  but  for  re- 
lief. It  sends  out  its  impatient  thoughts,  those 
quick  and  eager  messengers,  in  every  direction 
for  supplj.  It  makes  a  pander  of  the  imagina- 
tion, a  purveyor  for  indiscriminate  sensuality  of 
the  ingenious  fancy,  a  prey  of  its  very  affections ; 
for  it  will  sacrifice  everything  to  be  satisfiud. 

Could  it  succeed — could  it,  like  the  martyr, 
win  the  victory  through  these  fiery  agonies — 
but  no;  God  in  our  nature  forbids.  Sin  never 
wins.  Ruin  falls  upon  soul  and  body  together. 
For  now,  at  length,  the  worn  oat  and  abused 
senses  begin  to  give  way :  they  can  no  longer 
do  the  work  that  is  exacted  of  them.  The  eye 
grows  dim ;  the  touch  is  palsied  ;  the  limbs 
tremble ;  the  pillars  of  that  once  fair  dwelling 
are  shattered  and  shaken  to  their  foundation ; 
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the  whole  head  ia  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint ;  the  elements  nithout  become  enemicB  to 
that  poor,  sick  frame ;  the  fires  of  passion  are 
baroiog  within  ;  and  the  mind,  like  the  lord  of 
a  beleagared  eastle,  sinks  amidst  the  rains  of 
its  mortal  tenement,  in  silent  and  snllen  despair, 
or  with  muttered  oaths  and  curses  and  blasphe- 
mies. 

Oh,  let  the  mind  but  have  its  own  great 
'  8ati!)factioD8,  its  high  thoughts  and  blessed  af- 
fections, and  then  it  could  say  to  these  poor 
proffers  of  sense,  "  I  want  you  not ;  I  am  hap- 
py already;  I  want  yon  not ;  I  want  no  tumult 
nor  revel ;  I  want  no  cup  of  excess ;  I  want  do 
secret  nor  stolen  indulgence;  and  as  for  pleas- 
ure— I  would  as  soon  sell  my  body  to  the  fire 
for  pleasure,  as  I  would  sell  my  soul  to  ^ou  for 
plearvre." 

Such  is  the  true  and  natural  relation  of  the 
mind  and  body ;  such  is  the  law  of  their  com- 
mon culture.  Under  this  law  the  body  would 
be  fashioned  into  a  palace  of  delights,  hardly 
yet  dreamed  of.  We  want  a  higher  ideal  of 
what  the  body  was  made  and  meant  to  be  to  the 
toul.  Sensualism  has  taught  to  the  world  its 
terrible  lessons.  Is  not  a  higher  sesthetio  law 
coming,  to  teach  in  a  better  manner  f  Sensual- 
ism is  but  the  lowest  and  poorest  form  of  sensi- 
tive enjoyment.  One  said  to  me,  many  years 
years. ago,  "I  have  been  obliged,  from  delicacy 
of  health,  to  abstain  from  the  grosser  pleasures 
of  sense ;  neither  feast  nor  wine  have  been  for 
me :  perhaps  I  have  learned  the  mo^e  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  nature — the  pleasures  of  vision 
and  the  melodies  of  sound."  The  distinction 
here  taken,  shows  that  the  very  senses  might 
teach  us  better  than  they  do.  For  I  say,  was 
that  witness  a  loser,  or  a  gainer  f  Vision  and 
melody;  shall  grosser  fovch  and  tasle  carry  off 
the  palm  from  them  f  Vision  that  makes  me 
possessor  of  the  earth  and  stars  I — the  eye,  in 
whose  mysterious  depths  is  pictured  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  creation  !— and  what  comprehen- 
sive wonders  in  that  bright  orb  of  vision ! 
Think  of  grosser  touch  and  taste;  and  think, 
for  one  moment,  what  sight  and  hearing  are. 
It  is  proved  by  experiments,  that,  naturally  and 
by  mere  visual  impression,  the  eye  sees  all. 
things  as  equidistant  and  near — clos«  to  us — 
a  pictured  wall.  By  comparisons  of  equal  size 
and  hue,  we  have  learned  to  refer  all  objeots  to 
their  real  distance.  Sky  and  clouds,  mountain- 
sides and  peaks  and  rocks,  river,  plain  and 
grove,  every  tree  and  swell  of  ground,  all  are 
fixed  in  their  place  in  an  instant  of  time. 
Hundreds  of  oomparisons — hundreds  of  acts  of 
mind,  are  flung  into  that  regal  glance  of  the 
fye!  But  more  than  the  telescopic  eye,  is  the 
telegraphic  ear.  More,  to  my  thought,  lies  in 
the  hidden  chambers  of  viewless  sound  ;  in  that 
more  spiritual  organ,  whioh  indeed  expresses 
nothing,  bat  receives  the  largest  and  finest  im- 


port of  things  without;  in  that  mysterioiis, 
echoing  gallery,  through  whioh  pa^s  the  in- 
structive, -majestic,  and  winning  tones  of  hu- 
man speech ;  through  which  fluats  the  glorious 
tide  of  song,  to  fill  the  soul  with  light  and  mel- ' 
ody.  Instruments  of  Godlike  skill,  types  and 
teachrrs  of  things  divine,  harbingers  of  greater 
revelations  to  come,  are  these.  Not  for  tempt- 
ation, not  for  dfbuement,  was  this  wondrous 
frame  built  up,  let  ancient  philosophers  or  mod- 
ern voluptuaries  say  what  they  will ;  but  to  be 
a  vehicle  of  all  nobleness,  a  seer  of  all  beauty, 
a  shrine  of  worship,  a  temple  of  the  all-per- 
vading and  io-dwclling  Life. 

Archbishop  Leighton  saith.  Let  the  love  of 
your  brethren  be  as  fire  within  you,  consuming 
that  selfishness  that  is  so  contrary  to  it;  let  it 
set  your  thoughts  on  work  to  study  (not  merely 
to  increase  your  property,  but  also)  how-  to  do 
others  good ;  let  your  love  be  an  active  love, 
intense  within  yon,  and  extending  itself  in  do- 
ing good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  your  breth- 
ren, as  they  neid  and  you  are  able. 


COMPANIONSHIP. 

BT  HAXT  O.  CBAKDLKB. 

'  (Conslnded  from  page  26S.) 

Those  who  have  passed  the  period  of  child- 
hood, who  have  taken  upon  themselves  (he  re- 
sponsibility of  all  that  concerns  their  own  minds, 
and  who  have  any  desire  after  upward  progress, 
should  remember  that  the  books  they  love  best 
are  those  which  ^flect  their  own  characteristics. 
Every  one  looks  up  to  his  favorite  books,  and 
the  tone  of  his  mind  ia  influenced  by  them  in 
consequence.  In  our  Companionship  with  our 
fellow-beings  we  may  be  governed  to  a  great 
extent  by  our  desire  to  stand  well  with  the 
world,  and,  therefore,  seek  the  society  of  those 
whom  the  world  most  admires,  rather  than  those 
we  most  enjoy.  In  the  choice  of  our  books 
there  is  much  less  influence  of  this  kind  exerted 
upon  us.  In  the  retirement  of  our  homes  we 
may  daily  consort  with  the  low  or  the  wicked, 
as  they  are  delineated  in  books,  and  our  stand- 
ing with  the  world  be  in  no  way  affected,  while 
the  poison  we  imbibe  will  work  all  the  more 
surely  that  it  works  secretely.  They  whose 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  dependent  on  the 
judgment  of  the  world  may  need  even  this  poor 
guide,  and  suffer  from  the  want  of  it ;  tot,  in 
doing  what  the  world  does  not  know,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  condemn,  they  may  encounter 
evil  and  danger  from  which  even  the  love  of 
the  world  would  protect  them,  if  the  same 
things  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  public  eye. 
We  have  no  more  moral  right  to  read  bad  books 
than  to  associate  with  bad  men,  and  it  would  be- 
well  for  us  in  selecting  our  books  to  be  governed 
by  much  the  same  principles  as  in  the  selection 
of  oar  associates  J  to  feel  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
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oompaniona  and  friends  whose  opinions  oannot 
fall  tu  exert  a  powerful  iofiueoce  upon  as,  and 
that  we  oannot  assooiate  with  tbem  iadis- 
.  oriiuinately  without  great  danger  to  our  oharao- 
ters. 

The  Book  of  books  should  occupy  the  first 
place  in  our  estimation ;  and  the  test  question 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  all  other  books  is, 
whether  they  draw  us  towards  or  away  from  the 
Bible.  So  far  as  they  are  written. with  a  genu- 
ine luve  for  goodness  and  truth,  books  in  every 
department  of  soienoe  and  literature  have  a 
tendenoy,  more  or  less  strong,  to  increase  our 
reverenoe  and  love  for  the  Source  of  all  good- 
ness and  truth  ;.  and  no  book  can  be  subversive 
of  our  faith  in  the  Scriptures  that  has  not  its 
fonndatioa  laid  in  falsehood. 

Nature  may  tell  us  of  a  Creator,  but  the  Bible 
alone  reveals  ^  Father.  Nature  describes  him 
as  far  from  us,  removed  beyond  all  sympathy, 
before  whose  power  we  tremble,  and  whose 
mercy  we  might  strive  to  propitiate  by  sacrifices 
or  entreaties  ;  bat  from  the  Bible  we  learn  that 
he  is  near  at  hand,  watching  every  pulsation  of 
the  heart,  listening  to  every  aspiration  that  we 
breathe;  that  we  walk  with  hioi  so  long  as  we 
obey  his  commandments,  and  that,  though  we 
may  turn  from  him,  be  never  turns  fiotn  us ; 
that  when  we  approach  him  in  prayer,  it  should 
not  be  with  fear,  but  with  love ;  and  loving  him 
with  the  knowledge  that  be  first  loved  us,  we 
find  that  prayer,  in  its  true  form,  is  a  Compan- 
ionship, and  that  the  Father  rejoices  over  his 
ohild  in  proportion  as  the  child  rejoices  in  ap- 
proaohing  the  throne  of  mercy. 

Pare  and  holy  influenees  come  to  us  mediately 
tbroogb  our  Companionship  with  those  among  \ 
oor  fellow-beings  who  have  received  of  the  over- 
flotriogeof  the  Divine  Fountain  of  goodness  and 
truth.  But  when  we  reverently  approach  that 
fountain,  we  receive  immediately,  with  a  power 
and  folness  that  can  descend  upon  ns  throagh 
DO  hnnaan  being. 

What  we  receive  through   other  mediums 
reaches  only  the  lower  and  more  external  planes 
of  oar  being;  bat  prayer  brings  ns,  if  we  pray 
aright,  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  and 
opens    those  inmost  chambers  of  the  soul  that 
remain  for  ever  closed  and  empty,  unless  they 
are  opened  and  filled  by  the  immediate  presence 
of  the   Liord.    These  constitute  that  Holy  of 
Holies  which  is  the  inmost  of  every  human  soul. 
The  world  at  large  may  enter  its  outer  courts, 
chosen  friends  may  minister  before  the  altar  of 
its  sanctaary  ;  but  within  all  this  there  is  a  ho- 
lier place,  which  none  but  the  Lord  can  enter; 
for  it  is   the  aeat  of  the  vital  principle  of  the 
soul,  which  can  be  touched  and  quickened  by 
DO  hand  bat  his. 

The  quality  of  the  life  of  the  whole  being  de- 
pends apon  the  degree  in  which  we  suffer  the 
jCord  to  dwell  within  our  souls.    His  Compan- 


ionship fills  and  vivifies  everything  that  is  below 
it.  The  more  entirely  we  walk  with  the  Lord, 
the  more  constant  we  shall  be  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  our  duties.  The  more  entirely  we 
open  our  hearts  to  his  iafluenoc,  the  more  bene- 
fit we  shall  receive  fr^m  all  other  influences. 
The  more  reverently  we  listen  to  the  truth  that 
comes  directly  from  him,  the  more  capable  we 
shall  be  of  finding  out  and  appreciating  the 
truth  that  comes  indirectly.  The  more  we 
open  our  hearts  to  receive  bis  love,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  love  we  shall  bear  towards 
our  fellow  beings.  The  more  constantly  we 
feel  that  we  are  in  his  presence,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  ihe  hourly  outgoings  of  cur 
l^ves. 

Intimate  Companionship  with  the  Lord  does 
not  abstract  ns  from  the  world  around  us,  but 
fills  that  world  with  new  meanings.  There  is 
nothing  abstract  in  the  nature  of  the  Deity. 
He  is  operating  perpetually  upon  all  nature. 
Gravity,  organic  life,  instinct,  human  thought, 
and  affection  are  fjrms  of  his  influx  manifest- 
ing itself  in  varying  relations.  Wherever  he 
comes  there  is  life,  and  his  activity  knows  no 
end. 

Let  no  hnman  being  think  that  he  holds  Com- 
panionship with  the  Lord,  because  he  loves  to 
retire  apart,  to  pray,  or  to  contemplate  the  Di- 
vine attributes,  if,  at  such  times,  he  looks  down 
upon  and  shuns  the  haaots  of  men.  The  bigot 
may  do  so;  and  all  his  thoughts  about  things 
holy,  all  his  prayers,  only  confirm  him  in  his 
spiritual  pride.  Every  thought  of  self-elevation, 
every  feeling  that  tends  towards  "  I  am  holier 
than  thou,"  smothers  the  breath  of  all  true 
prayer,  and  associates  na  with  the  spirit  of  evil ; 
for  our  prayers  cannot  be  blessed  to  us  if  pride 
inspire  tbem.  Neither  let  any  one  suppose 
himself  spiritoal  because  material  life  or  mate- 
rial duties  oppress  him.  God  made  the  material 
world  as  a  school  for  bis  children;  and  he  will 
not  keep  us  here  a  moment  after  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  higher  state.  We  are  putting  our- 
selves back  when  we  work  impatiently,  in  the 
feeling  that  the  duties  of  life  are  beneath  us. 

If  we  would  abide  with  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  must  co-operate  with  him  perpetually.  It  is 
doing  hisVili,  not  contemplating  it,  that  teaches 
us  his  attributes,  and  builds  na  up  in  his  image 
and  likeness.  His  fields  are  ever  white  unto, 
the  harvest;  let  us  work  while  it  is  yet  day, 
ever  bearing  in  mind  that  he  gives  us  the  pow- 
er to  work,  and  that  we  oan  work  rightly  only 
so  long  as  we  live  in  the  constant  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  dependence  upon  Him. 

DOINO  OOD'S   will. 

It  appears  to  me  that  true  fidelity  consists  la 
obeying  God  in  everything,  and  following  the 
light  that  points  out  our  duty,  and  His  spirit 
that  prompts  ua  to  do  it;  having  the  desire  to 
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please  bim  without  debating  aboot  p^reat  or 
little  sins,  about  imperfections  or  unfaithfulnesa ; 
for  though  there  may  be  a  difference  in  fact,  to 
the  soul  that  is  determioed  to  do  all  His  will, 
there  is  none.  To  a  sincere  desire  to  do  Ood's 
will,  we  must  add  a  cheerful  spirit,  that  is  not 
OTeroome  when  it  has  failed,  bat  begins  again 
and  again  to  do  better ;  hoping  always  to  the 
end  to  be  able  to  do  it,  bearing  with  its  own  in- 
Tolnntarj  weakness,  as  God  bears  with  it,  wait- 
ing witti  patience  for  the  moment  when  it  shall 
be  delivered  from  it;  going  straight  on  in 
singleness  of  heart,  according  to  the  strength  it 
can  command  ;  losing  no  time  bj  looking  back, 
or  making  useless  reflections  upon  its  falls, 
which  can  only  embarrass  or  retard  its  progress. 
The  first  sight  of  our  little  failures  should  hum- 
ble OS ;  but  then  we  must  press  on,  tiot  judging 
ourselves  with  Judaical  rigor,  not  regarding 
God  as  a  spy  watching  for  our  least  offeocp,  or 
as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  father  who  loves  and  wishes 
to  save  us ,  trusting  in  His  goodness,  invoking 
His  blessing,  and  doubting  all  other  support. 
This  is  true  liberty. — Fenelon. 

FRI EN D S'"  I NTELLIG EN C E R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  6,  1867. 

Bible  Readings  in  Meetings  for  Wok 
SBIP.-^A  proposition  to  introduce  the  reading 
of  a  portion  of  Scripture  into  some  of  the  small 
meetings  which  are  usually  held  in  silence,  has 
been  made  by  a  few  Friends,  with  a  view  to 
make  these  assemblies  more  attractive  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  Society,  and  induce 
their  regular  attendance  of  them. 

Oar  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  subject  are 
so  clearly  expressed  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Friend,  in  the  lust  number  of  that  peri- 
odical, that  we  republish  the  letter  entire. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  tb*  Friend. 

Dear  Friend, — It  has  been  cause  of  anxiety 
to  many  that  so  large  a  space  in  the  Fourth 
noDth  number  of  the  Friend  was  occupied  by 
the  advocates  of  Scripture  reading  iif  meetings 
for  worship;  and  it  is  evident  the  subject  can- 
not be  much  longer  overlooked  by  those  who 
desire  to  maintain  the  principle^  and  practices 
of  Friends. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  who  want  to  intro- 
duce the  practice  entirely  misapprehend  the 
object  of  our  meeting  together;  and  I  believe 


its  adoption  would  so  change  the  character  of 
such  gatherings,  as  that  one  of  the  most  noble 
testimonies  which  we  have  hitherto  borne  before 
the  woAd  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being 
lost. 

Onr  assembling  together  at  stated  times  is 


publicly  to  manifest  our  allegiance  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  from  whom  we  receive  all  our 
blessings,  and  alto  to  exhibit  a  testimony  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Divine  worship.  The  latter  - 
object,  especially,  cannot  be  done  more  striking- 
ly or  more  appropriately  than  by  sitting  down 
together  in  solemn  silence.  Upon  this  point  we 
are  generally  agreed ;  but  it  is  urged  by  some 
that  more  is  needed ! — that,  in  order  to  promote 
devotional  feelings,  and  for  purposes  of  religious 
instruction,  a  portion  of  Scripture  might  be  read 
which  would  probably  open  the  way  for  other 
vocal  offerings,  either  in  exposition  of  what  had 
been  read,  or  more  generally  in  exhortation  or 
prayer;  and  this,  it  is  said,  would  be  an  im- 
provement on  our  present  practice. 

I  feel  convinced  tbe  Society  of  Friends  can- 
not consistently  entertain  the  proposition,  and 
am  equally  well  assured  that  no  real  Friend  can 
ooDsistently  ask  it  to  do  so ;  because  it  would 
manifestly  be  a  going  back  again  into  thoso 
things  out  of  which  our  forefathers  were  led, 
and  would  speedily  obliterate  a  most  important 
distinguishing  feature  in  our  mode  of  worship, 
which  marks  us  from  other  religious  bodioii. ' 
The  solemnity  of  ,our  publio  approaehes  to  the 
throne -of  grace  must  be  preserved,  and  all  ap- 
pearance of  creaturely  contrivance  should  be 
studiously  avoided,  it  is  better  that  our  silent 
meetings  are  open  to  the  charge  of  formality, 
than  that  they  should  become  systematically 
formal,  by  the  introduction  of  set  reading, 
teaching,  or  vocal  prayer. 

I  fear  this  desire  for  Scripture  reading  in 
publio  springs  from  a  distorted,  superstitions 
estimate  of  the  character  of  those  writings,  it- 
self at  variance  with  tbe  recognized  views  of 
Friends;  and  this  is  probably  induced  through 
more  or  less  of  sympathy  with  the  "  dogmatic 
school "  in  the  great  controversy  now  going  on 
in  the  religions  world-  But  this  should  not  be 
tho  attitude  of  any  Friend ;  were  they  at  this 
juncture  true  to  the  priociplps  preached  by 
their  forefaihers,  and  still  nominslly  held,  the 
present  would  be  accepted  as  tbe  time  in  which 
to  speak  out  boldly  for  liberty  and  freedom  of 
thought;  and  with  becoaaing  reverence  for  that 
great  truth,  the  perceptible  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  minds  of  men. 
Thy  friend  sincerely, 

Charles  Tegupson. 
Morland,  4th  mo.  22,  1867. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  above  letter, 
not  only  as  expressing  views  in  unison  with 
ours,  but  were  gratified  that  they  should  pro- 


ceed from  the  English  press.  From  what  has 
appeared  in  the  two  Periodicals  which  are 
looked  upon  as  tbe  organs  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England,  it  would  seem  as  if  many 
of  its  aotire  members  were  in  grett  measoro 
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losing  eight  of  the  spirituatity  of  our  profesaion. '  coming  reverenoe  for  that  great  truth,  the  per- 


George  Fox,  who  passed  through  the  dispen 
Bations  of  an  outward  religion,  found  not  that 
for  which  he  was  hungering  and  thirsting,  until 
he  was  brought  into  silent  oommunion  with  the 
Divine  mind.  After  this  he  could  testify  of  the 
lifegiving  presence  of  Him,  who  continues,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  promise,  to  be 
found  of  those  who  seek  Him ;  and  in  unison 
with  this  soul-inspiring  faith,  he  and  his  ootem- 
poraries  when  assembled  fur  public  worship 
adopted  the  form  of  silent  waiting,  in  order  to 
hear  the  "  still  small  voice,"  which  is  no  other 
(ban  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  alluded  to  by  the 
Apostle,  "  to  which,"  he  said,  "  ye  do  well  that 
ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a 
dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day- 
star  arise  in  your  hearts  " 

Let  us  not,  under  a  plpa  that  silent  worship 
is  "  less  suited  to  the  partially  instructed  and 
the     young,"    sufier    innovations    upon    this 
wholesome  order;  but  rather  endeavor  to  im- 
press such  with  the  nature  of  our  obligations  to 
the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  our  dependence  upon 
Him  for  that  bread  which  can  alone  sustain  the 
spiritaal  life.  "  They  that  worship  the  Father," 
said  the  blessed  Jesas,  "must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;"  and  when  assembled  for 
this  exalted  purpose,  if  He  pleases  to  qualify 
His  servants  to  minister  in  His^name,  then  in- 
deed may  we  drink,  through  instrumental  means, 
of  the  rcfresliiog  Gospel  stream,  and  be  edified 
together  in  Love. 

We  acknowledge  the  need  of  engaging  the 
attention  of  our  young  Fritnds  in  some  way  by 
wbioli  they  may  be  made  more  fully  acquainted 
*  with   the  testimonies  of  the  Society  in  which 
they  have  a  birthright.     And  so  far  from  ig- 
noring ontward  helps,  we  'consider  them  most 
▼alaable  in  their  proper  places.     Among  them 
we     number    the   '*  Meetings  for    Readings," 
which    have  been  instituted  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods before  the  hour  for  the  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, in  which  the  old  and  the  young  mingle 
together  with  interest  and  profit. 

Most  fully  do  we  believe  with  C.  T.  that 
ware  Friends  "at  i^is  juncture  true  to  the 
prtooiples  preached  by  their  forefathers,  and 
still  nominally  held,  the  present  would  be  the 
accepted   time  in  which  to  speak  out  bordly  for 


cfplxhh  influence  of  the  rpirit  of  God  on  the 
minds  of  men," 


DisD,  on  the  20th  of  First  roontb,  1887,  at  Ma 
reeideace,  Bay  Side,  Locg  Uand,  Hehrt  0.  Buwbon, 
in  the  70ib  year  of  bis  age.  He  »ai  a  member  of 
New  York  Uontbly  Meetiofr,  and  occupied  the  station 
of  Elder  and  Overseer  f  )r  many  years,  during  which 
time  the  maintenaace  of  good  order  and  the  right 
administration  of  onr  discipline  were  objectg  of  his 
earnest  solicitude,  while  the  strict  integrity  and  upr 
riubtness  of  bis  character  woo  tbe  love  and  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

— — ,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence  In  West 
Liberty,  Iowa,  on  Sixib-day  evening,  the  14th  nit., 
David  Stbatto!I,  in  the  T4ih  year  of  hit  age.  He 
was  a  truly  exemplary  and  woriby  member  of  Wap- 
senonoc  Monthly  Ueetiog,  giving  evidence  by  bis 
daily  life,  by  bis  cnlm  serenity,  and  by  his  clear  views 
and  elevated  counsel,  that  be  had  been  taught  in  tbe 
school  of  Christ. 

,  on  the  morning  of  Siz'b  month  26tb,  I86r, 

Maby,  widow  of  Israel  Uallowell,  in  ber  87tb  year; 
a  membtr  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  26. h  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  in  West 

Philadelphia,  of  pnraly'is,  Hanmab,  daughter  of  the 
late  Jacob  and  Mary  Hamer,  aged  64  years  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  tbe  30tb  of  iSixtb  moDib,  1867,  Joseph 

Green,  in  bis  77ib  year;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeiitig, 

,  at  his  residence  in  Germantown,  Sixth  mo. 

28th,  Stantok  Dorset,  aged  59  years  ;  a  member  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  and  Germantown  Particular 
Meeting, 

Mm 

A  parasol  and  other  articles,  found  at  Swarthmore, 
at  tbe  time  of  the  recent  "  Reunion,"  can  be  re* 
claimed  tiy  applying  at  717  Willow  street. 


EMINEM    BOOKS. 

■  All  eminent  books  are  ozpressional  of  their 
age,  and  so  monumental  of  it  in  the  worthiest 
way.  Marble  or  colors  preserve  in  memory  the 
features  of  a  friend,  but  even  more  excellently 
do  books  deliver  to  us  the  form  and  features  of 
a  titue.  For  marble  lips  will  not  unclose,  nor 
pictured  forms  move  forth  from  the  canvas. 
Winter  after  winter  the  portrait's  gaze  is  on  the 
family,  but  the  hand  will  not  tO'ich  or  the  voice 
greet  us.  But  in  books  the  dead  live  for  us, 
and  discourse  to  ui  with  staid  eloquence,  of  the 
thought,  th6  feeling,  and  the  customs  of  their 
times.  The  words  which  they  spoke  to  their 
con  tempers  lies  they  speak  to  us;  and  following 
their  guidance,  with  them  we  walk  through 
aventies  of  thought,  as  of  a  garden,  towards  a 
terrace  whence  a  river  or  a  city  may  be  seen. 
We  perceive  the  river  of  the  time  with  its  cur- 
rent, or  observe  the  city  of  works  and  onstoms, 
with  its  thronging  crowds,  and  see  huw  the 
general  habit  of  life  formed  itself.  So  it  is 
that  books  are  more  monumental  than  marble 


or  portraiture,  for  we  have  the  departed  f(St  our 
companions  and  friends,  and  their  words  still 
liberty  and  fr-edom  of  thought;  and  with  bo- 1  uttered  in  our  hearing.— iTAos.  T.  Lj/nch, 
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THE   WONDERFUL    MOTHER. 

To  the  winter  of  the  year  1709  there  was  one 
of  the  coldest  epells  of  weather  ever  known  in 
Central  Europe.  In  France  a  great  many  peo- 
ple froze  to  death,  even  in  their  beds,  not  only 
among  the  mnuatains,  but  in  villages  and  citieo. 
The  hottest  fire  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
rooms  warm ;  while  the  stoves  were  red  hot, 
the  water  would  freeze  but  a  few  feet  from  them 
The  trees  in  the  forest  and  by  the  roadside  be- 
came so  frozen  that  some  of  them  burst,  and 
made  a  noise  as  if  a  small  mine  had  exploded 

Sparrows,  and  jackdaws,  and  crows  some- 
times fell  down  dead  while  flying  in  the  air. 
Large  flucks  of  sheep  and  cattle  froze  in  barn- 
yards. The  bats,  which  usually  sleep  daring 
the  winter,  were  awakened  out  of  their  torpid 
slumber,  flattered  around  a  little  while,  and 
then  fell  dead  on  the  ground,  ^he  deer  in  the 
forests  could  no  more  run  swiftly,  but  crept 
«lowly  out  of  the  woods,  and  oame  near  the 
dwellings  of  men.  Finally  spring  oame,  and  a 
multitadeof  them  were  found  dead  in  the  woods 
The  little  lakes,  brooks  and  rivers,  after  they 
had  been  thawed  by  the  sun,  emitted  a  very 
unpleasant  odor,  because  nearly  all  the  fish  in 
them  had  been  frozen  to  death.  Of  course  the 
people  suffered  from  extreme  povecty,  for  the 
oold  weather  had  destroyed .  many  of  their 
means  of  support.  The  wheat  that  had  been 
sowed  in  the  auttimn,  their  sheep,  fowls,  fish, 
and  vegetables  that  had  been  covered  in  the 
ground,  were  oompletely  destroyed  by  the 
frost. 

During  this  winter  a  poor  little  Savoyard 
'boy  was  wandering  in  the  streets  of  Luneville, 
in  Lothringid.  fie  was  a  pitiable  orphan. 
His  older  brother,  who  had  taken  care  of  him, 
hiA  now  gone  on  a  message  to  the  city  of  Nancy, 
to  earn  a  few  francs.  But  he  suffered  the  fate 
of  many  travellers,  and  was  frozen  to  death ; 
for  many  of  the  passengers  in  the  stages  and 
riders  on  horseback,  though  covered  with  cloaks 
and  furs,  were  frozen.  The  drivers  lost  their 
lives,  and  still  held  the  reins  in  their  stiff 
hands. 

Tne  little  forsaken  Savoyard  boy  wandered 
from  one  house  to  another,  to  get  a  little  em- 
ployment, or  a  piece  of  bread.  He  was  glad 
to  olacken  boots  and  shoes,  dust  clothes,  clean 
dishes  in  the  kitchen,  or  do  any  thing  that 
would  gain  him  a  son.  But  when  night  came 
on,  his  sufferings  became  intense.  He  had 
slept  with  his  brother,  in  a  carpenter's  shop, 
where  the  two  had  covered  themselves  with  an 
old  foot-doth,  on  which  they  piled  shaviDgs 
very  high.  They  lay  very  close  together,  and 
by  this  means  managed  to  be  protected  from 
the  severity  of  the  oold.  But  be  was  now 
alone,  and  he  would  certainly  freeze  if  he  tr  ed 
to  sleep  alone  in  the  carpenter's  shop.  The 
wife  of  a  hostler  took  compassion  on  bim.    She 


showed  him  a  sleeping-plaoe  in  one  of  the  stallt 
in  the  stable  where  the  horses  of  a  certain 
prince  were  kept.  In  this  stall  there  stood  an 
iron  cage,  in  which  a  large  brown  bear  was 
confined,  for  the  beast  was  very  wild  and  angry. 
The  little  Savoyard  boy.  who  had  come  in  the 
darkness  into  the  stable,  neither  knew  nor 
oared  for  any  wild  beast  that  might  be  near  by. 
He  lay  do^n  upon  some  straw,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  pull  in  more.  As  he  stretched 
it  out,  he  put  it  between  the  wires  of  the  cage 
in  which  the  bear  was,  and  found  that  a  larg« 
pile  was  there.  Thinking  it  was  better  to  get 
where  it  was  than  to  stay  in  his  place,  he 
crawled  up  to  the  cage  and  squeezed  through 
between  the  iron  bars.  The  bear  grunted  a 
little,  but  committed  no  violence.  The  little 
Savoyard  boy  offered  to  Glod  a  prayer  whicb 
h'w  departed  mother  bad  taught  him,  and  oom- 
mitted  himself  to  the  keeping  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  He  asked  for  protection  from  the 
oold,  and  he  was  protected  both  from  the  cold 
and  the  wild  beast. 

The  bear  took  the  little  stranger  between  her 
paws  and  pressed  him  to  her,  so  that  he  lay  in 
her  warm  breast  and  againvt  her  thick  skin  so 
comfortably  that  he  who  had  not  slept  many 
nights 'with  any  comfort  whatever  now  forgot 
all  fear,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sweet,  deep  sleep. 

In  the  morning  the  little  boy  waked  np  with 
new  strength,  crept  out  from  the  cage,  and  went 
into  the  city  to  attend  to  his  business  and  seek 
his  daily  bread.  In  the  evening  he  returned 
to  his  strange  mother. 

Beside  her  there  lay  a  great  many  pieces  of 
broad  and  meat,  which  had  been  brought  there 
from  the  table  of  the  prince  ;  but  the  bear  bad 
eaten  all  she  wanted,  and  these  were  left  over. 
So  the  little  Savoyard  helped  himself  to  all 
that  he  could  find.  He  then  lay  quietly  down 
between  the  paws  of  his  thick-clad  mother,  who 
pressed  him  to  her  as  she  had  done  the  night 
before,  and  he  slept  there  as  if  in  the  warmest 
feather  bed.  . 

In  this  way  he  spent  five  nights  without  any 
body's  knowing  it.  On  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  night  he  overslept  himself,  so  that  when 
the  hostlers  went  around  with  their  lanterns  in 
the  early  morning,  to  attend  to  the  many  horses 
in  the  stable,  they  saw  him  lying  Between  the 
paws  of  the  great  bear.  The  old  bear  grunted 
a  little,  as  if  she  was  very  muoh  offended  that 
anybody  should  see  her  taking  care  of  her  little 
favorite.  The  little  Savoyard  sprang  up  and 
squeezed  out  through  the  cage,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  the  bystanders. 

This  affair  became  known,  and  created  great 
astonishment  throughout  the  city.  Although 
the  modest  little  Savoyard  was  very  mnoh 
ashamed  that  anybody  should  know  that  he 
had  slept  in  the  arms  of  a  bear,  he  was  ordered 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  prinoe,  to 
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whom  he  told  his  reoeot  experience.  The 
prince  appointed  a  daj  for  him  to  come  again. 
The  little  Savoyard  came,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  prinoesses  and  many  people  of  rank,  he 
vas  reqaeated  to  enter  the  oa!;e  wbere  the  great 
bear  was.  She  received  him  aa  kindly  as  ever, 
and  pressed  him  to  her  breast. 

The  good  dake  now  understood  that  the 
bear — or  rather  Ood  working  providentially 
through  the  bear — had  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing the  little  orphan  Savoyard  from  death.  No 
parson  had  taken  care  of  him,  no  body  bad 
shown  any  sympathy  for  him ;  and  yet,  in  the 
very  coldest  nights  ot  that  remarkable  winter, 
this  rough  bear  was  the  means  of  saving  his 
life.  It  was  the  providence  of  God  which  pre- 
served him. 

This  circumstance  led  the  prince  to  look  at 
the  providence  of  God  in  a  higher  li^ht  than 
he  had  ever  done  befure;  and  ho  should  it  lead 
us  all  to  remember  that  God  sometimes  uses  the 
most  unexpected  means  as  the  instruments  for 
the  consummation  of  his  wishes.  The  little 
Savoyard  afterward  led  an  honorable  and  u-ieful 
life,  nor  did  he  ever  forget  how  God  helped 
him  in  his  great  need. —  Weitern  Christian 
A.doocale. 

POWER  OF  A  OaaiSTIAN  LIFE. 

There  is  one  department  of  Christian  evi- 
dence to  which  no  skill  or  industry  of  the  cham- 
pion of  revealed  truth  can  do  justice — one  also 
with    which  the  sceptic   is   little  disposed   to 
mediile.     It  is  that  which  is  spread  before  us 
ia  the  noiseless  and  almoet  entirely  unrecorded 
lives  of  thousands  of  the  faithful  followers  of 
Christ.     Ambitious  of   no   distinction,   intent 
onlj  on  ihe  Master's  service,  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way  in  the  discharge  of  common 
duties,  their  lives  are  ennobled,  and  sometimes 
become  heroic,  through  the  lofty  purity  of  their 
aims,   aud  the  singleness  of  their  devotion  to 
life's  great  end.     No  theory  of  infidel  philoso- 
phy can  account  for  them.     The  attempt  to  ex- 
"^lain  tbem  by  means  uf  enthusiasm  or  fanatioism 
is  an  insult  to  common  sense. 

Cowper  has  graphically  portrayed  the  lot  of 
one  who  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of 
the  class  of  which  we  speak  : 
"  Perhaps  the  »elf-»pprovin(f,  hanghfy  world, 
Thnt,'  as  she  sweeps  him  with  her  whistling  silkt. 
Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him,  or,  if  she  seejs. 
Deems  bim  a  c^ber  io  the  works  of  Ood, 
Receires  advantage  from  bis  noisefess  hoars 
Of  which  she  little  dreams.     Perhaps  she  owes 
Her  sanshiiie  and  her  rain,  ber  blooming  spring 
And   pIfDtepas  harvest  to  tbe  prayers  be  malces, 
Wbea,  Isaac-lilie,  the  solilarj  caint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide. 
And  thinks  on  ber  that  thinks  not  on  herself." 

— Boiton  Recorder. 


A  man  may  suffer  without  sinning,  but  a  man 
cannot  sin  without  suffering. 


SUBMISSION. 
Tears  ago,  I  vainly  fancied 

God  had  much  for  me  to  do ; 
And  mj  foolish  heart  was  lonKing 

Some  great  proof  of  lore  to  show. 

Then  my  Father,  in  His  goodness, 

(IIow  I  bless  His  gentle  hHod  I) 
Took  from  me  each  cherished  labor. 

Made  me  meekly  wait  and  stand. 

How  my  spirit  chafed  and  fretted  I 

How  I  strore  against  my  tot  1 
Why,  ob  why  is  this  1  I  murmured  ; 

But  my  Father  answered  not. 

Only  6rmer  still  He  held  me 

To  the  task  He  had  assigned. 
Only,  as'  I  vainly  struggled, 

Closer  still  my  chains  did  bind. 

Hast  I  spend  my  diys  in  silence, 

Longing  for  my  Lord  to  speak  7 
Tend  one  lamb,  and  leave  the  hundreds 

Stniyiog,  that  I  yearned  to  seek  7 

Must  I  watte  la  menial  service 

Gifts  that  might  so  many  bless  T 
Seeing  others  gain  promotion. 

Who,  I  felt,  deserved  it  less  7 
Yes,  I  mast :  my  Father  knew  it, 

And  in  mercy  did  not  spare  ; 
Foolish  though  my  heart,  He  loved  it. 

For  its  truest  weal  took  care. 
Oh  how  foolish  I  now  I  see  itl 

And  I  wonder  and  adore. 
Thinking  of  tbe  ma  cbless  patience 

That  with  all  its  folly  bore. 
Now,  no  more  by  pride  made  restless, 

All  is  easy,  pleasant,  li«ht, 
UsMess,  if  He  wills,  I  will  it, 

Busy,  if  it  seems  Him  right. 
Gently  chastened,  sweetly  humbled, 

Like  a  little  child  I  sit, 
Happy  in  ray  lowly  posture. 

At  my  Heaven'y  Father's  feet. 
AUQUBTA,  Ga.  J.  A.  S. 

■  mn 

TREASUftE  IN  HEAVEN. 

•  Wh«t  I  i>j>»Tit,  tti»t  I  had ;  what  I  kept,  that  I  lottj  what  I 
g»Te,  that  1  havel"— OLD  KriTAPB. 

Every  coin  of  earthly  treasure 

We  hare  lavished  upon  earth 
For  our  simple  worldly  pleasure. 

May  be  reckoned  something  worth  ; 
For  the  spending  was  not  losing, 

Though  tbe  puiohase  were  but  small; 
It  has  perished  with  the  using; 

We  have  had  it— that  is  alll 
All  tbe  gold  we  leave  behind  us 

When  we  turn  to  dust  again, 
(Though  our  avarice  m^y  blind  as,) 

We  have  gathered  quite  in  vain; 
Since  we  neither  can  direct  it. 

By  the  winds  of  foriuae  tossed, 
Nor  in  other  worlds  exp>!Ct  it ; 

What  we  hoarded — we  have  lost. 
Bat  each  merciful  oblation, 

(Seed  of  pity  wisely  sown,) 
What  we  gave  in  self-negation. 

We  may  safely  call  our  own. 
Tbns  of  treasure  freely  given,  , 

For  the  fitnre  we  may  hoard. 
For  the  angels  keep,  in  heaven, 

What  ii  lent  unto  the  Lord.  Sixi. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE   BIBLE. 

The  Ziun't  Herald  sums  up  the  statistioa  of 
the  Bible  thus : 

The  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  118 
laoguages  and  dialects,  of  vhich  121  had,  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  British  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  never  appeared.  And  25  of  these  lan- 
guages existed  without  an  alphabet,  in  an  oral 
form.  Upward  of  43,000,000  of  those  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  are  circulated  among  not  leiis 
than  600,000,000  of  people. 

The  first  division  into  chapters  and  verses  i» 
attributed  to  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Ring  John,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  ot  ntury,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth.  Cardinal  Hugo,  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  divided  the 
Old  Testament  into  chapters,  as  tbey  stand  in 
our  translation.  In  1661,  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  divided  the  sections  of  Hugo  into 
verses, — a  French  printer  had  previously  (1561) 
divided  the  New  Testament  into  verses  as  they 
are  at  present. 

The  Old  Testament  contains  39  books,  929 
chapters,  23,211  verses,  592,139  words,  2,738,- 
100  letters. 

The  New  Testament  contains  27  books,  260 
chapters,  7,950  verses,  182,253  words,  933,380 
letters. 

The  entire  Bible  contains  66  books,  1,188 
chapters,  31,185  verses,  774,692  words,  3,566,- 
480  letters. 

The  name  of  Jehovah  or  Lord  occurs  6,855 
times  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  word  "  and"  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  35,643  times. 

The  middle  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
Proverbs. 
^The  mid>ile  chapter  is  the  29th  of  Job. 

The  middle  verso  is  the  2d  Chronicles,  20th 
chapter,  10th  verse. 

The  middle  book  of  the  New  Testament  is 
2d  Thessalonians. 

The  middle  chapters  are  Romans  13th  and 
14(h. 

The  middle  verse  is  Acts  zi.  7. 

The  middle  chapter  to  be  found  in  the  Bible 
is  Psalm  cxvii. 

The  middle  verse  in  the  Bible  is  Psalm 
ozviii.  8. 

The  middle  line  in  the  Bible  is  2d  Chronicles 
i.  16. 

The  least  verse  in  the  Bible  is  John  xi.  35. 

The  19th  chapter  of  2d  Kings  and  Isaiah 
S6th  are  the  same. 

In  the  21st  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra 
are  all  the  btters  of  the  alphabet,  I  and  J  being 
considered  as  one. 

The  Apoohrypha  (not  inspired,  but  some- 
times bound  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New)  contains  14  books,  183  chapters,  15,081 
Verses,  15.2,185  words. 


The  precedinp;  facts  were  ascertained  by  a 
gentleman  in  1718.  Also  by  an  Englit^hman 
residing  at  Amsterdam,  in  1772 ;  an  i  ii  U  said 
to  have  taken  each  gentleman  nearly  three 
years  in  the  investigation. 

There  is  a  Bible  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Goettingen,  written  on  5,475  palm 
leaves. 

A  day's  journey  was  33  1-5  miles. 

A  Sabbath  day's  journey  was  about  an  Eo" 
gli»h  mile. 

Ezekiel's  reed  was  eleven  feet,  nearly. 

A  cubit  is  twenty-two  inches,  nearly. 

A  hand's  breadth  is  equal  to  three  and  five- 
eighth  inches. 

A  finger's  breadth  Is  equal  to  one  inch. 

A  shekel  of  silver  was  abont  fifty  cents. 

A  shekel  of  gold  $8.00. 

A  talent  of  silver  was  $516.82. 


TUE   WORLD   COMPAEED  TO  AN  INN. 

I  have  before  said,  that  our  home,  our  country, 
is   heaven   and   everlasting   happiness,   where 
there  are  no  sorrows,  nor  fears,  nor  troubles ; 
that  this  world  is  the  place  of  our  travel  and 
pilgrimage,  and,  at  the  best,  our  inn.  Now  when 
1  am  in  my  journey,  I  meet  with  several  incon- 
veniftoces;  it  may  be  the  way  is  bad  and  foul, 
the  weather  tempestuous  and  stormy ;  it  may 
be  I  meet  with  some   rough  companions,  that 
either  turn  me  out  of  my  way,  or  all  dash  and 
dirt  me  in  it ;  yet  I  content  myself,  for  all  will  • 
be  mended  when  I  come  home;  but  if  I  chance 
to  lodge  at  my  inn,  where,  it  may  be,  I  meet 
with  bad  entertainment;    the   inn   is  full   of 
guests,  and  I  am  thrust  into  an  inconvenient 
lodging,  or  ill  diet,  yet  I  content  myself,  and 
consider  it  is  no  other  than  what  1  have  reason  to 
expect,  it  is  but  according  to  the  common  con- 
dition  of  things  in  that  place;  neither  am  I 
solicitous  to  furnish  my  lodgings  with  better  ac- 
comodations, for  I  must  not  expect  to  make  long 
stay  there ;  it  is  but  my  inn,  my  place  of  re- 
pose for  a  night,  and  not  my  home ;  and  there- 
fore I  content  myself  with  it  as  I  find  it ;  al> 
will  be  amended  when  I  come  home/    In  the 
same  manner  it  is  with  this  world ;  perchance  I 
meet  with   an   ill  and  uncomfortable  passage 
through  it ;  I  have  a  sickly  body,  a  narrow  es- 
tate, meet  wiih  affronts  and  di»gritces,  lose  my 
friends,  companions,  and  relations ;  my  best  en- 
tertainment is  but  troublesome  and  uneasy, 

but  yet  I  do  content  myself,  I  consider  it   but 
my  pilgi image,  my  passage,  my  inn;  it  is    not 
my  country,  nor  the  place  of  my  rest ;  this  kind 
ot    usage,  or  condition,  is  but  according  to    the 
law  and  custom  of  the  place,  it  will  be  amended 
when  I  come  home,  for  in  my  Father's  houte 
there  are   mansi  >nB,  many  mansions  instead    of 
my  inn,  and  my  Saviour  himself  hath   not  dis- 
dained to  be  my  harbinger;  he  is  gone  thitlier 
before  me,  and  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  me  - 
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I  will  therefore  qniet  niiil  content  myself  vith 
the  iDOODveniencea  of  my  short  journey,  for  my 
accommodatioos  will  be  admirable  when  I  oome 
to  my  home,  that  heavenly  Jerasalem,  which 
is  the  place  of  my  reat  and  happiness  — Sir 
Matthew  Hale. 


BXPI.ANTINO  or  FORESTS. 

It  would  be  diffionlc  for  any  one  in  England, 
or  anywhere  else  in  th&  North  of  Earopo,  says 
the  London  Times,  to  conceive  a  just  idea  of  the 
importance  which  the  subject  of  the  replanting 
of  forests  has  acquired  in  France,  no  less  than 
iu  Spain  and  Italy.  Lot  ns  say  a  few  words 
fur  our  own  country  in  this  matter.  Until  of 
late  years  the  uppermost  thoaght  in  the  minds 
of  the  rural  population  of  the  United  Stales 
would  be  to  clear  the  land  of  trees,  which  every- 
where, away  from  the  prairies  and  the  plains, 
the  first  settlers,  the  pioneers  in  civilization,  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  ob^tmctions.  In  some 
parts,  particularly  in  the  qlder  or  Atlantic 
States,  we  might  speak  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
same  language  in  wbich  the  writer  in  the  Times 
does  of  the  Latin  races,  whose  hatred  of  all  shade 
"  nsakes  them  look  upon  even  a  bush  as  a  very 
upas  tree — a  nest  for  seed-ievouring  birds  and 
ft  lurking-place  for  robbers." 

Ifiven  at  the  present  time  the  Venetians  make 
one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  their  freedom  by  cut- 
ting the  timber  off  the  crests  of  the  Friuli 
mottotains.    In  our  own  eoantry,  North  and 
South,  how  painfally  common  is  the  sight -of 
larj^e  farmhooses,  and  of  stately  mansions  too, 
wichoDt  any  protecting  trees,  exposed  in  summer 
to  the  tropieal  heat  of  a  southern  and  western 
sua  ;  in  winter  to  the  unmitigated  rage  of  winds 
•od  storms !    Too  often  extensive  pastures  are 
unrelieved  by  a  olnmp  of  trees  to  afford  a  need- 
ful shelter  in  the  heats  of  shmmer  to  the  cattle 
f<»ediDg  in  them.  The  inherited  enmity  to  trees 
pajs  the  penalty  of  personal  discomfort  and  suf- 
fering, sod  of  diminished  yield  of  the  dairy.  A 
change  happily  is  coming  over  the  minds  of  our 
people,  and  although  the  laying  bare  of  their 
mountain  sides  and  denuding  their  low  lands  of 
furest  timber  have  not  been  carried  to  the  de- 
straotive  extent,  nor  attended  with  thedamaging 
results,  of  similar  practices  in  Southern  Europe, 
jet  it  is  now  becoming  a  question  not  only  for 
discussion,  but  one  calling  for  early  remedial 
action.      Ship  and  house  builders  and  makers  of 
railroads  will  not  be  among  those  who  may  feel 
disposed  to  smile  at  the  suggestion  to  replant 
forest  trees. 

Olimatio  changes,  attributed  to  the  exposure 
of  the  sorfaoe  of  the  soil  by  cutting  down  the 
forests  which  once  covered  it  have  not  been 
clearly  proved.  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  great  work 
on  the  Climate,  Topography  and  Diseases  of  th<> 
Vallej  of  the  Mississippi,  infers,  from  the  result 
of  extended  obs^ratious  and  the  stndjrof  mete- 


orologioal  records,  that  there  is  soareely  any 
appreciable  change  of  temperature  from  this 
cause.  Doctor  Dove  cites  several  facts  to  show 
the  drying  up  of  springs  and  streams  after  a 
country  has  been  cleared  of  its  timber,  and  then 
renewed  when  left  to  be  again  clothed  with 
forests.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  rivers 
of  moderate  size  are  much  less  io  volume  after 
the  cletriog  of  a  oountry  than  before.  Mr.  Blod> 
get,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Climatology 
of  the,United  States,  believes  that  "  the  whole 
change  of  condition  ia  limited  to  the  surface,  and 
is  one  merely  dependant  on  the  retention  and 
slow  evaporation  in  the  forest,  in  contrast  with 
the  rapid  drainage  and  prompt  evaporation  oa 
the  open  surface."  The  English  writer  already 
cited  telU  ns  that  the  whole  a.opect  of  Southern 
Europe,  its  soil  and  climate,  have  been  materially 
affected  by  the  denudation  of  its  surface.  Un- 
restrained  by  any  vegetation  and  barrier  afforded 
by  trees  and  the  interlacing  of  the  roots  of  these, 
the  melting  of  snow  on  the  mountains  and  hill 
sides  and  heavy  rains  give  rise  to  torrents  which 
rush  down,  wearing  the  land,  even  to  the  plains, 
into  deep  gullies,  and  carrying  off  all  the  finest 
and  most  valuable  particles  of  the  soil.  "  Sunny 
Spain,"  even  more  than  Southern  France  and 
luly,  has  suffered  from  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  as  is  seen  in  entire  provinces  arid  and 
barren. — Public  Ledger. 


BPIBITOA.L  EXF£aiENOE. 

It  18  not  our  want  of  aptitude  fordoing  good 
which  stands  in  our  way,  half  so  much  as  it  ia 
our  want  of  oommuoion  with  Q-od.  The  rule . 
is,  "  Oh  !  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good  1" 
Oat  of  this  experimental  acquaintance  with 
truth  grows  our.  power  to  fitly  offer  it  Oi^y 
thus  can  we  learn  to  reoommend  the  various 
viands  on  the  table  of  the  gospel  feast.  Scholar-  i 
ship  becomes  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  not  the 
show  of  splendid  attainments,  but  the  hidden 
force  of  piety  underlying  tbem^  which  affects 
the  souls  we  hope  to  influence. 

The  gospel  light  ia  much  like  the  solar  light ; 
its  beauty  is  not  its  offioiency.  You  may  di- 
vide the  sunbeam  into  seven  beautiful  colors, 
and  not  one  alone  nor  all  together  will  imprint 
an  image  on  a  daguerreotype  plate.  Just  out- 
side the  spectrum  io  the  dark,  there  is  one  en- 
tirely invisible  ray,  called  the  chemical  ray, 
which  does  all  the  work.  No  man  ever  saw  it, 
no  man  ever  felt  it ;  and  yet  this  it  is  which 
bleaches  and  blackens  a  dull  surface  into  figures 
of  loveliness  and  life.  I  care  not  how  luminous 
a  man's  personal  or  intellectual  qualities  may 
be,  if  he  lacks  amid  the  showy  beams  that  are 
shining  this  one  which  is  viewless — this  efficient 
but  inconspicuous  beam  of  spiritual  experience 
— ill  his  endeavors  will  surely  prove  inoperative 
for  good. — Dr.  Bobimoti  in  Bours  at  Home. 
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EXTRACTS 


OF 


FROM   INAUGURAL  ADDBS88 
JOHN    BTUART    MILL. 
(Oonllmud  lima  page  272.) 

In  this  brief  oatline  of  a  complete  scientific 
oducatioD,  I  have  said  Dothing  about  direct  in- 
BtruciioD  in  tliat  which  it  is  the  chief  of  all  the 
ends  of  intellectual  edaoation  to  qualify  ua  for 
— the  exerciee  of  thought  on  the  great  interests 
of  maDkind  as  moral  and  social  beings — ethics 
and  politics,  in  the  largest  sense.  These  things 
are  not,  in  the  existing  state  of  human  .know- 
ledge,  the  snbjeet  of  a  scienoe,  generally  ad- 
niitied  and  accepted.  Foiitien  cannot  be  learnt 
ODce  for  all,  from  a  text- book,  or  the  inBtraotions 
of  a  njSKter.  What  we  require  to  be  taught  on 
that  subject,  is  to  be  our  own  teachers.  It  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  have  no  masters  to  follow ; 
each  must  explore  for  himself,  and  exercise  an 
independent  judgment.  Scientifio  politics  do 
not  consist  in  having  a  set  of  conclusions  ready 
made,  to  be  applied  everywhere  indiscriminately 
but  in  setting  the  mind  to  work  in  a  scientific 
spirit  to  discover  in  each  instance  the  truths 
applicable  to  the  given  case.  And  this,  at  pre- 
sent, scarcely  any  two  persons  do  in  the  same 
way.  Education  is  not  entitled,  on  this  subject, 
to  recommend  any  eet  of  opinions  as  resting  on 
the  autliofity  of  established  science.  But  it  can 
supply  the  student  with  materials  for  his  own 
mind,  and  helps  to  use  them.  It  can  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  b«8t  speoulations  on  the 
Eubjeot,  taken  from  different  points  of  view  ; 
none  of  which  will  be  found  complete,  while 
each  embodies  some  considerations  really  rele- 
Tant,  really  requiring  to  be  taken  into  the  ao- 
count.  Education  may  also  introduce  us  to  tlie 
principal  facts  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  subject,  namely  the  different  modes  or  stages 
of'civilization  that  have  been  found  among  man- 
kind, and  the  characteristic  properties  of  each. 
This  is  the  true  purpose  of  historical  studies,  as 
prosecuted  in  an  University.  The|  leading 
facts  of  ancient  and  modern  history  should  be 
known  by  the  student  from  his  private  reading: 
if  that  knowledge  be  wanting,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  supplied  here.  What  a  Professor  of  History 
bas  to  teach,  is  the  meaning  of  those  facta.  His 
office  is  to  help  the  student  in  collecting  fVom 
history  what  are  the  main  differences  between 
tinman  beings,  and  between  the  institutions  of 
society,  at  on^  time  or  place  and  at  another :  in 
picturing  to  himself  human  life  and  the  human 
conception  of  life,  as  they  were  at  the  different 
stages  of  human  development :  in  distinguishing 
between  what  is  -the  same  in  all  ages,  and  what  j 
is  progressive,  and  forming  some  incipient  con- 1 
ception  of  the  canses  and  laws  of  progress.  All 
these  things  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  under- ! 
stood  even  by  the  most  philosophio  enquirers, ! 
and  are  quite  unfit  to  be  taught  dogmatically. ' 
The  object  is  to  lead  the  student  to  attend 
them ;  to  make  him  take  interest  in  historj  not 


as  mere  narrative,  but  as  a  chain  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects still  UDwiuding  itself  before  his  pyes,  aud 
full  of  momentous  consequences  to  himself  and 
his  descendants;  the  unfolding  of  a  great  epic 
or  dramatic  aoticn,  to  terminate  in  the  happiness 
or  misery,  the  elevation  or  degradation,  of  the 
human  race;  an  unremitting  conflict  between 
good  acd  evil  powers,  of  which  every  act  done 
by  any  of  us,  insignificant  as  we  are,  forms  one 
of  the  incidents ;  a  conflict  in  which  even  the 
smallest  of  us  cannot  escape  from  taking  part, 
in  which  whoever  does  not  help  (he  right  side 
is  helping _  the  wrong,  and  for  our  share  in 
which,  whether  it  be  greater  or  smaller,  and  lee 
its  actual  consequences  be  visible  or  in  the  main 
invisible,  no  one  of  us  can  e*cape  the  refponsi- 
bility.  Though  education  cannot  arm  and  equip 
its  pupils  for  this  fight  with  any  compIet»  phil- 
osophy either  of  politics  or  of  history,  there  ia 
much  positive  instruction  that  it  can  give  tbem, 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  duties  of  ciiicen- 
ship.  They  should  be  taught  the  outlines  of 
the  civil  and  political  institutions  of  their  own 
country,  and  in  a  more  general  way,  of  the  more 
advanced  of  the  other  civilized  nations.  Those 
branches  of  politics,  or  of  the  laws  of  social  life, 
in  which  there  exists  a  collection  of  facts  or 
thoughts  euSciently  sifted  and  metbodieed  to 
formthe  beginning  of  a  science,  should  be  taught 
ex  pro/esgo.  Among  the  chief  of  these  is 
Political  Economy  ;  the  sources  and  conditions 
of  wealth  and  material  prosperity  for  aggregate 
bodies  of  human  beings.  This  study  approaches 
nearer  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  apply  that  name  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences, than  anything  else  connected  with  politica 
yet  docs.  I  need  not  enlnrge  on  the  important 
lessons  which  it  affords  for  the  guidance  of  life, 
and  for  the  estimation  of  laws  and  institutions, 
or  on  the  necessity  of  knowing  all  that  it  caa 
teach  in  order  to  have  true  views  of  the  course 
of  human  affairs,  or  form  plans  for  their  im- 
provement which  will  stand  actual  trial.  The 
same  persons  who  cry  down  Logic  will  generally^ 
warn  you  against  Political  Economy.  It  is  un- 
feeling, they  will  tell  you.  It  recognizes  un- 
pleasant facts.  For  my  part  the  most  unfeeling 
thing  I  know  of  is  the  law  of  gravitation  :  it 
breaks  the  neck  of  the  best  and  most  amiable 
person  without  scruple,  if  he  forgets  for  a  single 
moment  to  give  heed  to  it.  The  winds  and 
waves  too  are  very  unfeeling.  Would  you  ad- 
vise those  who  go  to  sea  to  deny  the  winds  and 
waves-^or  to  make  use  of  them,  and  find  the 
means  of  guarding  against  their  dangers?  My 
advice  to  you  is  to  study  the  great  writers  oa 
Political  Economy,  and  hold  firmly  by  whatever 
in  them  you  find  true;  and  depend  upon  it  that  ifyoti 
are  not  selfish  or  hard-hearted  already.  Political 
Economy  will  not  make  yon  ao.  Of  no  less  im- 
portance than  Political  Economy  is  the  study  of 
what  is  called  Jurisprudence ;  the  general  piin- 
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oiples  of  law ;  the  sooial  neoessitiea  which  laws 
are  reqaired  to  meet;  the  featarea  coramoD  to 
all  systems  of  law,  and  the  differenoes  between 
them;  the  requisites  of  good  legislation,  the 
proper  mode  of  oonstruoting  a  le^al  system,  and 
the  beat  constitation  of  courts  of  justice   and 
modes  of  legal  procedure.     These  things  are 
not  only  the  chief  part  of  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment, but  the  vital  concern  of  every  citizen; 
and  their  improvement  affords  a  wide  scope  for 
the  energies  of  any  duly  prepared  mind,  am- 
bitious of  contributing  towards  the  better  con- 
dition of  the  human  race.     For  this,  too,  admi- 
rable helps  have  been  provided  by  writers  of  our 
own  or  of  a  very  recent  time.     At  the  head  of 
them  stands  Bentham  ;  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est master  who  ever  devoted  the  labor  of  a  life 
to  let  in  light  on  the  subject  of  law  ;  and  who 
is  the  more  intelliaible  to  non-professional  per- 
sons, because,  as  his   way  is,  he  builds  up  the 
subject  from  its  foundation  in  the  facts  of  human 
life,  and  shows  by  oareful  consideration  of  ends 
and  means,  what  law  might  and  ought  to  be,  in 
deplorable  contrast  with  what  it  is.     Other  en- 
lightened jurists  have  followed  with  contribu- 
tions of  two  kinds,  as  the  type  of  which  I  may 
take  two  works,  equally  admirable  in  their  re 
speetive  times.     Mr.  A.u.<<tin,  in  his  Lectures 
on  Jurisprudence,  takes  for  his  basis  the  Roman 
law,  the  most  elaborately  consistent  legal  sys 
tern   which    history  has  shown   as   in   actual 
operation,  and  that  which  the  greatest  number 
of  accomplished  minds  have  employed  themselves 
in  harmonizing.     From  this  be  singles  out  the 
principles  and  distiuctions  which  are  of  general 
applicability,  and  employs  the  powers  and  re- 
sources of  a  most  precise  and  analytic  mind  to 
give  to  those  principles  and  distinctions  a  philo- 
sophic basis,  grounded  in  (he  universal  reason 
of    mankind,  and  not  in  mere  technical  conve- 
nience.    Mr.  Maine,  in  his  treatise  on  Ancient 
Law  in  its  relations  to  Modern  Thought,  shows 
frona  the  history  of  law,  and  from  what  is  known 
of  the  primitive  institutions  of  mankind,  the 
origin  of  muoh  that  has  las'ed  till  now,  and  has 
a  firm  footing  both  in  the  lavs  anl  in  the  ideas 
of  modern  times;  showing  that  many  of  these 
things  never  originated  in  rea.son,  but  are  relics 
of  the  institutions  of  barbarous  society,  modified 
more  or  less  by  civilization,  but  kept  standing 
bj  the  persistency  of  ideas  which  were  the  off- 
sprinj^  of  those  barbArous  institutions,  and  have 
survived   their  parent.     The  path  opened  by 
Mr.  Maine  has  been  followed  up  by  others,  with 
additional  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  obso- 
lete ideas  on  modern  institutions,  and  of  obsolete 
institutions  on  modern  ideas ;  an  action  and  re- 
action wbioh  perpetuate,  in  many  pf  the  great- 
est   concerns,  a   mitigated   barbarism ;    things 
being  confiaually  accepted  tls  dictates  of  nature 
■ad   ueoeasities  of  life,  which,  if  we  knew  all, 
we  should  see  to  have  originated  in  arlifici<il 


arrangements,  of  society  long  since  abandoned 
and  condemned. 

(To  b»  eontlnnwl.) 


Bo  not  satisfied  that  yon  are  doing  nothing 
against  God,  but  ask  yourselves,  day  by  day, 
what  can  I  do  for  Him  ?  Qive  up  yourselveS' 
in  entire  surrender  to  live  to  him  with  every 
power  of  your  mind  and  body.  Be  sure  there 
is  no  happy  religion  that  comes  short  of  thi» 
aim,  and  there  can  be  no  interruption  of  hap- 
piness even  in  a  world  like  this,  where  God  is 
thus  restored  to  His  throne  in  the  human  heart. 
—  Goode. 

don't  be  DISGOUa.^aED. 
Don't  be  discouraged  if,  in  the  outset  of  life, 
things  do  not  go  on  smoothly,  it  seldom  hap- 
pens th«t  the  hopes  we  cherish  of  the  future 
are  realized.  The  path  of  life  in  the  prospect 
is  smooth  and  level  enongh,  bat  when  we  cixue 
to  travel  it,  we  find  it  all  up-hill,  and  generally 
rough  enough.  The  journey  is  a  laborious  one, 
and  whether  poor  or  wealthy,  high  or  low,  we 
shall  find  our  disappointment,  if  we  have  built 
on  other  oilculation.  To  endure  cheerfully 
what  must  be,  and  to  elbow  onr  way  as  easily 
as  we  can,  hoping  for  a  little,  yet  striving  for 
much,  is  perhaps  the  true  plan. 

But  don't  be  discouraged  if  occasionally  yoa 
slip  by  the  way,  and  your  neighbors  tread  over 
you  a  little  ;  in  other  words,  don't  let  a  failure 
or  two  dishearten  you — ^accidents  will  happen  ; 
miscalculations  will  sometimes  be  made  ;  things 
will  of^en  turn  differeutly  from  our  expectations, 
and  we  may  be  sufferers.     It  is  worth  while  to 
remember  that  fortune  is  like  the  skies  in  April 
— sometimes  clouded,  and  sometimes  dear  and 
favorable ;  and,  as  it  would  be  folly  to  despair 
of  again  seeing  the  sun   beoaase  the  day  b 
stormy,  so  it  is  equally  an  wise  to  nnk  in  cie- 
spondency  when  fortune  frowns,  since,  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  she  may  be  sorely  ex- 
pected to  smile  again.     And,  again,  don't  be 
discouraged  if  you  are  deceived  in  the  people 
of  the  world ;  it  often  happens  that  men  wear 
borrowed  clothes,  and   sometimes   those   who 
have  long  stood  fair  before  the  world  are  very 
rotten  at  the  core.    From  sources  such  as  these 
you  may  be  deceived  ;  and  you  will  naturally, 
under  such  deceptions.     To  these  you  must  be- 
come  used ;  if  you  fear  a^  m(wt  people  do,  they 
will  lose  their  novelty  before  you  grow  gray, 
and  you  will  learn  to  trust  men  cautiously  and 
examine  their  characters  closely  before  you  allow 
them  great  opportunities  to  injare  you.     Don't 
be  discouraged  ander  any  oiroumstances.     Go 
steadily  forward — rather  consult  your  own  ooo- 
science  than  the  opinions  of  men ;  though  the 
last  is  not  to  be  disregarded.     Be  industrious, 
be  fru;;al,  be  honest ;  deal  in  perfect  kindness 
with  ail  that  come  in  yonr  way,  exercising  a 
neighborly  and  obliging  spirit  in  your  whole 
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iDterconree,  and  if  yon  do  not  prosper  as  rapidly 
iw  any  of  yonr  neighbors,  depend  upon  it  yon 
will  bo  as  happy. — Moravian. 

HOW  THE   FRENCH   RAISE   TOMATOES. 

An  exchange  says  that  the  best  gardeners  in 
France  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off  the  stem 
of  the  tomato  plants  down  to  the  first  cluster  of 
flowers  that  appear  thereupon.  This  impels  the 
sap  into  the  two  buds  next  below  the  claster, 
which  sooD  push  strongly,  and  produce  another 
cluster  of  flowers  each.  When  these  are  visible, 
the  branch  to  which  they  belong  is  also  topped 
down  to  thpir  level ;  and  this  is  done  five  times 
successively.  By  this  means  the  plants  become 
stout  dwaif  bushes,  not  over  eighteen  inches 
high.  In  order  to  prevent  them  frim  falling 
'  over,  sticks  or  strings  are  stretched  horizontally 
along  the  rows,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  erect. 
In  addition  to  this,  all  the  laterals  that  have  no 
flowers,  and,  after  the  fifth  topping,  ail  laterals 
whatsoever,  are  nipped  off.  In  this  way  the 
ripe  sap  is  directed  into  the  fruit,  which  acquines 
a  beauty,  sise,  and  excellence  unattainable  by 
other  means.  It  will  be  well  for  our  friends  to 
try  this  simple  and  rational  method  the  present 
season. 

tm    

^INTS   TO   CORRKSPONSENTS. 

Sidney  Smith,  a  good  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, says : — "  In  oompoeing,  as  a  general  rule, 
run  your  pen  through  every  other  word  yon 
have  written  ;  you  have  no  idea  what  vigor  it 
will  give  your  style."  The  same  writer  says, 
"  All  pleasantries  should  be  short,  and  for  that 
matter,  all  gravities,  too." 

If  yon  love  others,  they  will  love  you.  II 
you  speak  kindly  to  then/,  they  will  speak 
kindly.  Love  is  repaid  with  love,  and  hatred 
with  hatred.  Would  you  hear  a  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant  eoho,  speak  sweetly  and  pleaaantly  yourself. 

The  Trrasarer  of  Friends'  Aasociation  for  the  Aid 
and  ElerntioQ  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  since 
last  report : — ' 

From  City  contribtitions $25.00 

"      Alan    Corson „ -      6.00 

"      N.  k  E.  Potter,  Battle  Cn-ek,  Mich.         1.00 

"     Ricbel  Htines,  FnlUtoo,  Md 10.00 

«      Soldiers  Aid  Soc,  Fallston,  Backs 

counij, 5.T0 

"      Bacbfl  Haines,  FallstOD,  MJ 45.00 

"      A  Friend,  per  R.  H 6.00 

"      Collection  at  Annual  Meeting 240.00 


«377.70 
HiKBT  M.  Lawo,  TrfOfurer. 
rhOa.,  6tb  mo.  29^h,  1867.       No.  30  N.  Third  St. 

ITEMS. 

The  President  bag  lisned  a  proclamation  informing 
the  country  that  the  treaty  conrlnded  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Rnsaia  concerning  Rui^sian  Ameri- 
ca bad  become  a  law.  It  is  stated  that  thij  newly 
acquired  territory  will  be  attached  to  the  Depari- 
meut  of  Oregon  nod  Washington,  nndertta  fnllitflry 
jurisdiction  of  General  Roasseaa. 


It  is  noted  as  a  carious  fact  that  all  the  figbting 
nhtioos  of  ancient  times  hare  died  out.  They  seem 
to  hare  been  consumed  by  their  fierce  internal  pas- 
sions. On  the  other  band,  the  Chinese  a  peaceful 
people,  now  number  about  four  hundred  million— 
a  number  sufficient  if  warlilte,  to  sweep  resistlessly 
over  all  Europe. 

It  is  reported  by  tbe  last  steamer  that  the  English 
laoguftge  is  to  be  studied  in  the  public  schools  of 
Japan,  and  that  American  school  boolcs  are  to  be  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  initruct'on. 

Tbe  Japanese  Commissioners  in  this  country  bare 
ordered  eome  20,000  copies  oi  'varions  American 
school  books,  and  the  first  shipment  was  made  from  >^' 

New  York  on  WednesdHv  by  way  of  the  Iiiibmus  and 
Smd  Francisco, 

A  curious  case  Is  reported  from  Missouri.  A  man 
in  that  state  ten  years  ago  bequeathed  $500  each  to 
ten  of  his  slaves,  on  i-ondition  that  they  should  emi- 
grate to  Liberia  or  some  conntry  set  apart  for  free 
persons.  The  slaves  remained  in  Missouri,  and  the 
St.  Louis  County  Court,  in  that  State,  hHS  decided 
thai  it  is  "  a  place  set  apart  for  free  persons  of  color," 
and  the  executor  has  been  ordered  to  pay  over  tbe 
money. 

Tbe  Minister  of  tbe  Interior  in  Holland  has  issued 
a  decree  admitting  women  to  examination  for  tbe 
position  of  assistant  apothecaries,  an  occupation 
lutherto  restricted  exclusively  to  men.  This  meas- 
ure, will  enhble  tbe  Holland  doctors  to  hare  their 
prescriptions  made  up  by  their  wives  and  danghters, 
and  will  thus  relieve  them  fiom  the  churpts  of  a  male 
assistant.  Tbe  decree  has  been  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  astonishment  by  the  male  persuasion  at 
Hague,  who  ioolc  upon  this  as  tbe  beginning  «f  a 
systematic  invasion  of  masculine  privileges. 

A  life-boat  of  peculiar  construction  is  shown  at 
tbe  Paris  Bihlbiiion.     It  is  about  thirty  feet  long,  ^ 

weighs  a  little  less  than  three  tons,  and  can  accom- 
modate, with  its  full  crew  of  thirteen,  nearly  forty 
persona.  It  la  impossible  to  sink  it,  and  it  is  self- 
rigbiing.  This  is  effected  in  several  ways,  but 
mainly  by  constructing  at  each  end  two  large,  air- 
tight, hollow  compartmentii,  supplying  bouyancy  to 
float  tbe  vessel  with  its  company,  and  rrnoeting  it 
impossible  for  ber  to  remain  for  more  than  a  mo- 
ment or  two  on  her  beam  ends.  In  addition  tbet* 
are  the  usual  cellular  spaces  running  along  each 
side,  so  that  submersion  is  out  of  the  question 
with  any  human  load  that  could  be  crammed  oa 
board.  Below  tbe  deck,  which  is  above  tbe  water- 
line,  or  close  to  it,  are  iron  tanks,  some  of  which, 
filled  with  water,  afford  ballost,  while  others  ar« 
hammered  down  and  empty,  which  increases  tb« 
bouyancy. 

As  life-boats  are  liable  to  be  swamped  in  certain 
seas,  even  this  exigency  is  provided  for,  and  in  that 
is  one  of  the  grrat  merits  of  the  boat,    It  is  said  ehe 
may  fill  for  a  moment,  but  oi  ly  for  a  moment.     The 
self-acting  valves  or  scuppers  running  down  right 
through,  immediately  open  and  drnin  off  the  water, 
which  can  by  oo  chance  swell  up  through  them.  The 
wati>r,  in  fact,  carries  itself  off  by  its  owd  weight, 
and  is  then  locked  out.     Supposing  the  men  Bung 
out,  there  are  caich-linSa  (or  them  to  aeixe  or    to 
hold  fast  by  when  the  peril  approaches,  and  each 
wears  a  life-belt  on  a  new  pUn,  which  deservea  par- 
ticular mention.     It  is  of  cork ;  it  can  be  slipped  on 
and  off  as  easily  as  a  fisherman  sKps  on  his  ja«:kea  - 
it  in  no  way  impedes  the  action  of  tbe  arms,  aad   the 
persons  taken  off  a  wreck  are  supplied  each  with  one 
immediately,  shonld   the  condition  of  the   weatht- r 
permit  of  the  least  action  beyond  that  of  clineine  to 
the  "  bark  of  ho[t."— Public  Ledgtr.  * 
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KEVIEW    or    THE    LIVE    AND .  DIB00UR8B8    Of 
V.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

BT  8.  K.  JAMBRT. 
(Oontlnoad  firom  paga  378.) 

The  selections  that  have  been  preseDted  in 
this  Review,  from  the  discoorses  of  F.  W.  Rob- 
ertson, have  probably  prepared  the  readers  of 
the  Intelligenoer  to  take  an  iotereat  in  his  Life 
and  Correspondenoe. 

The  early  part  of  his  career,  and  his  settle- 
ment as  incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton, 
hare  already  been  noticed.  Hib  ministerial  la- 
bors io  that  city  were  distinguished  by  the  elo- 
quence and  earnestness  of  his  discourses,  the 
boldness  with  which  be  attered  unpalatable 
iraths,  and  the  interest  he  manifested  in  the 
oaase  of  degraded  humanity.  His  powerful  io- 
telleot  and  refined  manners  attracted  the  atten- 
iion  of  cnltivated  minds,  and  his  sympathy  for 
the  laboring  classes  drew  to  his  chapel  a  crowd 
of  the  working  men  and  sewing  women  of 
firighton. 

His  position  is  thus  described  by  his  biogra- 
pher:— 

"  He  came  into  contact  at  Brighton  with  re- 
ligious tendencies  and  sects  as  extreme  as  at 
Cheltenham,  bat  they  were  opposed  more 
strongly  than  at  Cheltenham  by  a  bold  freedom 
of  thought  among  the  upper  and  lower  classes, 
which  tended  in  the  former  to  carelessness  or 
aileot  contf^mpt  for  Christianity,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter to  open  infidelity.  He  met  with  men  of  all 
classes,  whose  opinions  bad  been  formed  and 


widened  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  London  life, 
and  with  others,  whose  prejudices  were  as  blind 
as  those  of  the  smallest  village  io  England.  He 
associated  with  clergymen  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, who  had  rendered  themselves 
known  by  their  eloquence  and  their  writings,  or 
by  their  active  leadership  of  party.  He  min- 
gled with  persons  of  every  shade  of  Conserva- 
tism and  Liberalism,  and  among  the  working., 
men,  with  large  numbers  of  hot  and  -eager 
Chartists. 

If  he  had  been  as  fresh  and  enthusiastic  as 
he  had  been  six  years  before,  he  would,  like  a 
young  soldier,  havo  rejoiced  at  his  position, 
placed  thus  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  worn  and  weary. 

He  had  a  presentiment,  which  was  not  alto- 
gether painful  to.  him,  that  his  work, — done  as 
he  did  it,  with  a  throbbing  brain,  with  nerves 
strung  to  their  utmost  tension,  and  with  a  physi- 
cal excitement  which  was  all  the  more  consum- 
ing from  being  mastered  in  its  outward  forms, 
— would  kill  him  in  a  few  years.  He  resolved 
to  crowd  into  this  short  time  all  he  could.  He 
had  long  felt  that  Christianity  was  too  much 
preached  as  theology,  too  little  as  the  religion 
of  daily  life ;  too  much  as  a  religion  of  feeling, 
too  little  as  a  religion  of  principles ;  too  much 
as  a  religion  only  for  individuals,  too  little  as  a 
religion  for  nations  and  for  the  world.  He  de- 
termined to  make  it  bear  upon  the  social  stato 
of  all  classes,  upon  the  questions  which  agitated- 
society,  upon  the  great  moTements  of  the  work).. 
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Shortly  after  hia  arrival  at  Bri^rhton,  he  had 
an  opportnoity  for  carrying  oat  his  intention. 
The  great  surge  which  took  i's  impulse  from 
the  volcanic  outburst  of  Frbruary,  1848,  in 
Paris,  rolled  over  half  of  Europe.  The  de- 
crees of  February  25,  2G,  by  which  Lamartine 
declared  France  republican,  and  which  practi- 
cally proclaimed  Socialism  as  well  as  Commun- 
ism, chimed  in  with  the  hopes  of  all  the  unregu- 
lated and  uneducated  mind:>  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  cry  of  Liberty,  Kquality,  and 
Fraternity,  and  the  demands  based  upnn  this 
watchword,  created  a  wild  fear  in  some  English- 
men,  and  a  wild  joy  in  others,  which  were 
alike  irrational.  No  man  in  srciety  could  be 
silent  on  these  subjects.  Mr.  Robertson  re- 
solved not  to  be  silent  in  the  pulpit.  His  spirit 
was  stirred  within  him,  as  the  spirits  of  Cole- 
ridge and  of  Wadsworth  had  been  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  greater  revolution.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  downfall  of  old  oppression.!) ;  and  in  the 
'  young  cries  of  Freedom'  he  thought  that  he 
heard  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  the  poor.     He  writes  in  1848  : — 

The  world  has  become  a  new  one  since  we 
met.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a  world  full  of  hope, 
even  to  bursting.  I  wonder  what  you  think  of 
all  these  tumults : 

For  all  the  past  of  time  revrals 
A  bridal-dawn  of  thunder  peals, 
Wherever  thought  had  wedded  fact. 

Some  outlines  of  a  kingdom  of  Christ  besin  to 
glimmer,  albeit  very  faictly,  and  far  off,  per- 
haps, by  many,  many  centuries.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  strokes  of  the  rough  sketch  by  a  master- 
hand  are  worth  the  secin<;,  though  no  one  knows 
vet  how  they  shall  be  filled  up.  And  those 
bold,  free,  dashing  marks  arc  made  too  plainly 
to  be  ever  done  out  again.  Made  in  blood,  as 
they  always  are,  and  made  somewhat  rudely  ; 
but  the  Master- Hand  is  vi.nible  through  the 
great  red  splotches  on  the  canvas  of  tbo  uni- 
verse. I  could  almost  say,  sometin^es,  in  ful- 
ness of  heart,  '  Now  let  Tuy  servant  depart  in 
peace.' 

I  have  been  very  much  overdone  by  work 
here.  It  is  extremely  trying ;  full  of  encour- 
agement, but  full  of  a  far  larger  amount  of 
misunderstanding  and  dislike  than  I  expected 
to  meet  with.  And  I  work  alone  with  '  many 
adversaries,'  and  few  to  bless ;  but  with  a  very 
distinct  conviction  that  I  am  doing  something ; 
and  for  that  I  am  grateful,  for  it  is  well  nigh 
the  only  thing  that  is  worth  the  living  for. 

Early  in  the  year  1848,  he  began  a  coarse  of 
lectures  on  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  His  sub- 
ject required  him  to  treat  of  a  great  revolution 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  passing  from 
the  patriarchal  governments  of  the  Judges  to 
the  establishment  of  a  kingdom ;  and  this  led 
him  to  Ireat  of  hereditary  rights  and  questions 


relating  to  civil  government.  His  views  on  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  labor  were 
subsequently  expounded  in  two  discourses  that 
have  been  noticed  in  this  review.  In  the  lec- 
tures on  the  book  of  Samuel,  these  subjects 
were  treated  of  as  Israelitish,  not  as  modern 
questions,  but  the  principles  enunciated  were 
obviously  applicable  to  the  events  then  tran- 
spiring. The  consequence  was  that  "  lie 
irritated  and  terrified  almost  all  parties  in 
Brighton.  A  cry  was  raised  against  him. 
Fie  was  spoken  of  as  a  Revolutionist  and  a 
Democrat.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
plain to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  that  he  was 
preaching  politics.  He  answered  that,  if  the 
principles  revealed  in  the  inspired  history  of 
Isi  acliti.-<h  society  happened  to  be  universal,  and 
to  fit.  the  events  goiRg  on  in  1848,  it  only  proved 
the  deep  iospiraliun  and  univeisal  character  of 
the  Bible,  and  he  was  not  to  be  blamed.  On 
the  other  band,  workingmen  who  were  them- 
selves Revolutionists  in  feeling,  and  all  who  saw 
somcthrng  deeper  in  the  revolutions  than  a 
mere  blind  attack  upon  existing  Government:!, 
listened  to  these  lectures  as  sincere  eodeavo.'S 
towards  a  Christian  solution  of  great  problems. 
Many  a  man  traces  to  their  iuSueoce  upon  hiiu 
his  fscape  from  the  false  fraternity  and  the 
false  freedom  of  Socialism,  into  a  higher  region 
of  tbouuht,  where  a  truer  brotherhood  and  a 
purer  liberty  were  conferred  on  him  in  Christ. 
But  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  was  neces- 
sarily shackeled  did  he  meet  these  qnestiocs.  A 
better  and  more  public  opportunity  was  soon  af- 
forded him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1848, 
he  had  visited,  during  a  severe  illness,  Wr. 
Holthani,  a  member  of  his  congregation.  '  I 
found  one  thought,'  Mr.  Robertson  says,  '  up- 
permost in  his  mind  :  How  shall  I  do  good  to 
the  working  classes  ?'  Their  consultations  for 
m»ny  wieks  on  the  subject  resulted  in  a  steady 
effort  to  establish  a  Workingmao's  Institute  at 
Brighton." 

''  The  Institute  was  set  on  foot.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  subscription  of  a  penny  a  week' 
from  each  of  the  members.  More  than  a  thous- 
and put  down  their  names.  They  cleaned  and 
papered  and  furnished  the  house  in  which  they 
met  with  their  own  bauds.  The  library  was, 
for  the  most  part,  bought  by  themselves.  In 
this  way  their  independence  was  secured.  But 
they  were  not  too  haughty  to  accept  assistance 
and  gifts  of  books  from  the  wealthy.  Tbu.i,  in 
accordance  with  one  of  Mr.  Robertson's  deepest 
desires,  the  rich  and  the  poor  were  brought  to- 
gether, on  the  ground  of  sympathy.  He  was 
asked  by  the  committee,  which  was  composed 
solely  of  workingmen,  to  open  the  Institute  by 
an  address.  He  answered  in  a  letter,  which 
shows  that  even  then,  scarcely  a  year  after  his 
I  arrival  in  Brighton,  the  isolation  which  so  pain- 
fully affected  his  career  had  already  begun  : — 
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I  do  not  think  I  am  at  all  the  man  that 
ehoald  be  selected.  Tticy  should  have  some 
one  of  standing  and  inflaence  in  the  town,  and 
I  am  almost  a  stranger ;  and  my  taking  bo 
prominent  a  position  might  fairly  be  construed 
into  assnmption.  Again,  I  am  much  afraid  that 
my  name  might  do  them  harm  rather  than  good. 
They  wish  not  to  be  identified  at  all  with  party 
politics  and  party  religion;  and  I  fear  that  in 
minJs  of  very  many  of  the  mire  influential  in- 
habitants of  the  town  my  name  being  made  oon- 
Bpisuous  would  be  a  Buspioiouj  circumstance.  It 
u  my  conviction  that  an  address  from  me 
would  damage  their  cause.  For  though  the 
institution  is  intended  to  be  self  supporting,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  uhould  wilfully  throw 
Bway  its  chances  of  assistance  from  the  richer 
classes,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  of  these  very 
many,  whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  are 
prejudiced  against  me,  and  perhaps  the  profes- 
Bedly  religious  portion  of  society  most  strongly 
BO.  Now,  I  do  think  this  is  a  point  for  very 
serious  consideration,  and  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  distinctly  suggested  to  the  committee  before 
I  can  be  in  a  position  to  comply. with  or  decline 
*  complyini;  with  their  request.  Besides  this,  I 
believe  they  have  erred  in  their  estimate  of  my 
mental  calibre.  I  wish  most  earnestly,  for  their 
own  Bakes,  that  they  would  select  a  better 
man." 

,    The  following  letter  written  to  Lady  Henly 
gives  an  account  of  his  hopes  and  fears : — 

"I  am  anxious  to  enlist  your  sympathy  in 
the  cause  which  I  am  trying  to  assist  The 
case  is  this.  About  1,100  workingmen  in  this 
tt>wn  have  just  organized  themselves  into  an  as- 
sociation which,  by  a  small  weekly  subscription, 
enables  them  to  have  a  library  and  reading- 
room.  Their  proceedings  hitherto  have  been 
marked  by  singular  judgment  and  caution,  ex- 
cept in  one  point,— that  they  have  unexpect- 
edly applied  to  me  to  give  them  an  opening 
address. 

A  large  Dumber  of  these  are  intelligent 
Chartists,  and  there  is  some  misgiving  in  a  feiv 
miods  as  to  what  will  be  the  result  of  this 
movement,  and  some  suspicion  of  its  being  only 
a  political  engine. 

My  reasons  for  being  anxious  about  this  effort 
are  these, — it  will  bo  made.  The  workingmen 
have  as  much  right  to  a  library  and  reading- 
room  as  the  gentlemen  at  Folfhorp's  or  the 
tradesaaen  at  the  Atbenreum.  The  only  ques- 
tioo  is,  whether  it  shall  be  met  warmly  on  our 
p.irts,  or  with  that  coldness  which  deepens  the 
suspicion,  already  rankling  in  the  lower  classes, 
th  it  their  superiors  are  willing  for  them  to  im- 
prove so  long  as  they  themselves  are  allowed  to 
have  the  leading-strings. 

The  selection  of  books  for  the  library  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance;  as  1  have  be- 
come   awaro,  siuce  getting  a  little  insight  into 


the  working  of  this  institute,  of  an  amount  of 
bitterness  and  jealousy,  and  hatred  of  things  as 
they  are,  which  I  had  not  before  suspected  in 
its,  full  extent.  And  people  go  on  saying, 
'  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  !'  " 

The  address  was  delivered  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1848.  It  was  listened  to  with  deep 
admiration  and  attention.  It  was  so  eloquent ; 
the  voice  and  manner  with  which  it  was  de- 
livered were  so  thrilling,  the  earnestness  and 
deep  belief  of  the  speaker  in  all  that  he  said 
were  so  impressive,  that  men  said  the  words 
seemed  imprinted  on  their  characters  forever. 
It  was  moreover  a  brave  and  noble  speeoh,  more 
brave  and  noble  than  can  be  easily  understood 
at  present.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  feelings  and 
opinions  on  the  social  relations  of  the  upper 
and  lower  ranks  of  society,  which  are  common 
now,  were  very  nnoommon,  especially,  on  the 
lips  of  clergymen.  The  '  elevation  of  the  work- 
ing classes,'  meant  to  most  men  at  that  time, 
the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  mon- 
archy: to  own  any  sympathy  with  a  Chartist 
was  to  acknowledge  one's  self  a  dangerous  char- 
acter :  to  speak  of  the  wrongs  of  the  laboring 
men  was  to  initiate  a  revolution  :  to  use  the 
words  'liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,'  and 
to  say  that  they  had  a  meaning  and  a  truth  in 
them,  was  to  that  large  class  of  persons  to  whom, 
terms  have  only  one  meaning  and  truth  only 
one  side, — to  whom  error  is  error  and  nothing 
more, — teaching  which  was  perilous  in  a  poli- 
tician, but  almost  impious  in  a  clergyman.  Sup- 
ported by  his  faith  in  truth,  Mr.  Robertson 
cared  for  none  of  these  things.  He  taught  the 
right,  and  left  the  seed  to  its  own  vitality.  It 
cost  him  ease  and  finally  his  life  to  speak,  but 
he  would  not  be  silent.  The  misunderstanding 
and  censure  which  he  incurred  stung  him 
acutely,  bat  could  not  sting  him  into  faithless- 
ness to  duty.  lie  did  not  seek  for  martyrdom : 
few  men  have  ever  shrunk  more  painfully  from 
publicity ;  but  he  steadfastly  resolved  to  fulfil 
his  work  and  bear  his  cro.ss.  One  class,  though 
for  a  long  time  suspicious,  received  his  words 
with  joy,  and  hailed  him  as  a  faithful  friend. 
The  workingmen  of  Brighton  felt  that,  at  last, 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  had  en- 
tered into  their  aspirations  and  their  wrnnsjs." 

"  The  whole  address  may  be  described  as  an 
effort  to  destroy  the  errors  of  socialistic  theories, 
not  by  denouncing  them,  but  by  holding  forth 
the  truths  which  lay  beneath  them,  and  gain 
them  their  vitality  :  to  show  that  these  truths 
were   recognized   in   Christianity   and    placed 
there  upon  a  common  ground — where  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  society  could  meet  and  merge 
'  their  diffiirences  in  sympathy  and  love." 
I     The   labors  of  Robertson  among  the  poor, ' 
'  and  his  intense  desire  to  rescue  the  fallen  and 
'degraded,  gained  for  him  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  laboring  classes.     He  did  not  despise 
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those  who  had  been  reared  in  ifrnoranoe  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  moat  unfavorable  oircumataDOcs, 
but  through  all  their  degradation  he  beheld 
the  ruins  of  a  noble  nature,  which,  by  Christian 
sympathy  and  judicious  training,  might  be  led 
to  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  truth. 

"  His  rule  of  life  was  not  '  Crush  what  is 
natural,'  but '  Walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall 
Dot  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.'  Far  above  ail 
other  motives  was  his  love  to  Christ.  That  was 
the  root  of  his  life,  and  the  life  of  all  his  efibrt. 
It  was  a  conscious,  personal,  realized  devotion. 
It  was  too  hallowed  a  feeling  for  him  to  speak 
much  of.  It  colored  and  pervaded  every 
thought ;  was  an  unceasing  presence  with  him ; 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  every  endeavor,  and  was 
brought  to  bear  on  every  action  in  life,  on  every 
book  he  read,  and  almost  on  every  word  he  spoke. 

Temptations^nd  doubts  ho  strove  to  solve 
by  working  among  the  poor.  The  indulging  in 
mere  aspirations  he  would  not  permit  himself : 
he  freed  his  ideal  world  from  its  atmosphere  of 
sloth  and  vague  cloud  land,  by  putting,  as  far 
as  he  could,  his  aspirations  into  action.  No 
work  was  too  small  for  him.  He  did  not  de- 
spise the  dullest  intellect  j  and  was  fair,  patient, 
and' gentle  in  argument,  even  with  the  intoler- 
ant. He  listened  to  a  child  with  interest  and 
consideration.  Somehow,  he  reached  the  most 
dense  in  a  ijunday-school  class.  He  led  the 
children  to  elaborate  for  themselves  the  thought' 
he  wished  to  give  them,  and  to  make  it  their 
own.  No  pains  or  patience  were  spared  in  doing 
this.  It  was  strange  to  see  so  fiery  a  nature 
drudging  on  so  meekly,  and  gently,  and  perse- 
veringly,  content  to  toil  at  striking  sparks  out 
of  apparently  hopeless  elay.  But  notiring  ear- 
nestness and  unflinching  resolution  in  duty 
Dade  him  do  all  things  as  in  Ood's  sight." 

To  be  eontiDVad. 
■  — »  ■ 

"  In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of 
men  we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles  and 
maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  an- 
other, for  although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all 
times  the  same,  manners  and  customs  vary  eon 
tinnally.  Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour, 
which  appear  to  us  most  culpable,  gave  no  die 
gust  to  his  ootemporaries.  It  was  even  by  some 
of  those  qualities,  which  we  are  now  apt  to 
blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for  accomplishing  the 
great  work  which  he  updertook.  To  rouse  man- 
kind when  sank  in  ignorance  or  superstition, 
and  to  encounter  the  rage  of  bigotry  armed 
with  power,  required  the  utmost  vehemence  of 
teal  as  well  as  a  temper  daring  to  excess.  A 
gentle  call  would  neither  have  reached  nor  ex- 
cited those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  A  spirit 
more  amiable,  but  less  visorous  than  Lather's, 
would  have  shrunk  back  from  the  dangers 
which  he  braved  and  surmounted." — Cj/cUipe 
dia  of  Engliih  Literature. 


To  the  Ulton  of  rriaoda'  IntelUfrBoer. 

Deae  Friends  : — ^The  calls  to  duty  are  of 
daily  occurrence  with  yon  as  well  as  with  me, 
but  the  painfully  pressing  needs  of  many  entire 
tribes  call  now  for  earnest  care,  because  it  does 
not  admit  of  delay.  If  what  I  have  written  is 
not  opportune,  I  must  implore  you  to  raise  a 
voice  in  the  Indians  behalf.  1  have  written 
under  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility,  and  0 
shall  the  appeal  be  in  vain. 

Your  sincere  friend,        Sidney  Atebill. 

AN  APPEAL. 

There  is,  looming  np  in  the  Western  horizon, 
the  appalling  portent  of  a  war  of  extermination 
of  the  scattered  tribes — the  original  owners  of 
a  vast  territorial  domain.    The  Indian,  though  ^ 
artful  as  a  warrior,  appears  to  be  destitute  of 
reflection,  and  blind  to  oonsequonces ;  the  plan 
he  takes  to  elude  his  pursuers  imperil  his  wife 
and  children.     For  his  pale  faced  enemy,  there 
is  but  one  way  to  conquer  him,  and  that  is  to 
destroy  the  Indian  lodges  in  the  covert  abeenoe 
of  the  warriors.    To  fall  without  mercy  upon 
the'defenoeless,  though  opposed  to  every  senti- 
ment of  justice,  will  be  impleaded  as  a  needfal 
element  in  this  general  massacre.     The  Society 
of  Friends  may  not  stay  the  tide  of  vengeance ; 
but  it  is  believed   they  can  divert  it  into  a 
peacofnl  course.     They  have,  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians,  a  great  and  ^.rowing  influence  with  the 
Qovernment.    A  committee  representing  all  the 
Friends  in  America,  would  not  appeal  in  vain. 
A  carefully  written  and  impartial  account  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  Indian  atrocities, 
will  disclose  beyond  a  doubt  the  darkest  chap- 
ter that  has  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  a 
greedy  speculation.    And  we  should,  in  justice 
to  the  poor  Indian,  examine  the  wrongs  which 
drive  him  on  to  desperation.   It  is  not  too  mueh 
to  say,  that  the  ultimate  guilt  of  every  fiendish 
.oatn^e  upon  the  western  plains,  lies  not  at  the 
door  of  the  wigwam,  but  at  the  trail  or  ranch 
of  the  white  man.     To  prevent  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood,  or  if  the  deep,  dark  guilt  fall 
upon  our  nation  that  we  may  escape  its  stain, 
are  we  not  called  to  act  in  the  ability  which  He 
gives  who  hears  the  cry  of  every  outcast  race ; 
for  of  one  blood  He  has  made  all  nations. 

S.  A. 


If  yon  depend  for  water  on  *  pond  thnt  is 
only  filled  by  thunder-storms,  yon  will  often 
want  water;  but  if  you  have  a  conduit  that 
brings  in  water  from  a  deep  and  ever-flowing 
fountain,  yon  never  want.  Human  feelings  and 
excitement,  and  emotions  created  by  appeals  to 
our  feelings,  may  produce  a  temporary  action, 
but  it  is  only  the  soul  which  is  aotually 
"joined  to  the  Lord"  by  a  trne  and  living 
faith,  that|  never  wants  strength,  beoanse 
Christ,  who  Bupplies  that  strength,  can  never 
IftU. 
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HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

"  Sometime  Binae,"  says  Dr.  Paysoa  ia  &  let- 
ter to  a  young  olergymao,"  "  I  took  up  a  little 
work  purporting  to  be  the  lives  of  suudry  char- 
acters as  related  by  themselves.  Two  of  these 
characters  agreed  in  remarking  that  they  wore 
never  happy  until  they  ceased  striviag  to  be 
great  men.  This  remark  struck  me,  as  you 
know  the  moat  simple  remarks  will  strike  us 
when  heaven  pleases.  Tt  occurred  to  me  at 
4  once  that  the  most  of  ray  suffuriogs  and  sorrows 
were  occasioned  by  an  unwillingness  to  be 
nothing,  which  I  am,  and  by  consequeot  strug- 
gles to  be  something.  I  saw  if  I  would  cease 
struggling,  and  consent  to  be'  anything  or 
,  nothing,  just  as  God  pleases,  I  might  be  happy. 
You  will  think  it  strange  that  I  mention  this 
as  a  new  discovery.  In  one  sense  it  was  not 
now;  I  had  known  it  for  years.  But  I  now 
saw  it  in  a  new  light.  My  heart  saw  it  and 
consented  to  it;  I  am  eomparatively  happy. 
My  dear  brother,  if  yon  can  give  up  all  desire 
to  be  great,  and  feel  heartily  willing  to  be' 
nothing,  you  will  be  happy  too." 

^  For  Fiieoda'  Intolllgenoer. 

THE   SABB.VTH   QUESTION.  ' 

Rtvitte  of  "A  Replg  to  the  Rar.  Or.  Qio.  JavKta's 
JVralu$,  entitled,  '  Sabbaliimot,'  by  Justin  Maktik. 
T.  Ellwood  ZiLb,  Publisher.  PbiUda.,  1867." 

7  The  nse  of  passenger  cars  in  the  streets  of  our 

large  cities  has  of  late  years  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  the  question.  How  far  is  the 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  a  day 
of  rest,  obligatory  upon  Christians?  Among 
the  publications  that  have  been  issued  relating 
to  this  subject,  the  work  of  which  the  title  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  this  article  is  deemed 
worthy  of  attention,  as  an  able  exposition  of 
liberal  views. 

The  author  informs  us  in  his  Preface  that  at 
one  time  be  held  the  same  views  upon  "the 
Sabbath  Question,"  popularly  so  called,  as  those 
entertained  by  tho  author  of  "  Sabbatismos,"  but 
when  he  came  to  examine  the  subject,  he  was 
"  surprised  to  find  how  much  has  been  assumed 
as  undeniable,  without  even  the  semblance  of  a 
proof;  how  much,  hu  regrets  to  say,  was  disin- 
genuously explained  ;  how  much  apparently  wil- 

I  fully  misunderstood;  and  how  much  suppressed. 
When  the  treatise  under  review  came  under  his 
notice,  he  found  that  it  abounded,  to  a-  greater 
extent  than  any  he  had  seen,  with  the  same  gra- 
tuitous assumptions,  and  some  of  the  other 
shortcomings  to  which  he  has  just  referred. 
And  as  it  was  written  with  the  avowed  pnrpose 
of  affecting  publio  opinion  upon  the  religimu 
unlawfulness  of  running  street  cars  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  as  oo  one  seemed  disposed 
to  reply  to  it,  the  writer,  whose  convictions 
were  the  result  of  ntoch  deliberation,  and,  as  he 


trusts,  of  candid  and  unbiassed  investigation, 
determined  to  do  so." 

He  says,  "  The  wish  of  those  who  favor  the 
removal  of  the  restriction  is  not  to  abolish  the 
Salibath."  It  is  ''  to  abolish  a  legal  restriction 
which  exists,  but  which  is  based  upon  a  re- 
ligious restriction  which  has  ceased  to  exist." 

"  The  freedom  which  Boston  in  this  respect 
enjoys  has  not,  that  we  have  ever  heard,  injured 
the  morals  of  that  city,  nor  is  there  in  conse- 
quence any  wish  to  abolish  the  Sabbath ;  nor 
are  worldly  avocations  pursued  to  any  greater 
degree  than  before ;  nor  do  those  who  leave  the 
city,  for  the  purer  air  of  the  country,  appear  to 
return  in  the  sad  condition  which  our  author 
describes, — namely,  'battered,  bruised  and 
bloody.'  The  advocates  of  restriction  who  thus 
endeavor  to  arouse  passions  and  alarm  prejudices 
cannot  be  sincere,  or  they  would  not  by  their 
own  example  violate  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
or  countenaoce  its  violation  in  others.  Their 
own*  conduct  shows  their  insincerity,  for  they, 
are  not  willing  to  accord  the  liberty  which  they 
claim  for  themselves.  The  whole  question  is 
resolved  into  this :  Is  the  fourth  commandment 
now  morally  binding  f" 

The  first  four  chapters  of  this  work  are  de- 
voted to  the  examination  of  the  question  whether 
the  fourth  commandment,  relating  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Seventh-day  as  a  Sabbath,  is  a  part 
of  the  moral  law ;  that  is,  the  law  made  known 
in  the  conscience  and  binding  upon  all  man- 
kind. Many  eminent  authorities  are  quoted  to 
prove  that  this  commandment  was  restricted  to 
the  Jews,  and  not  binding  on  Christians. 

If  the  ground  taken  by  the  author  of  Sabba. 
tismoB  can  be  maintained,  that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment is  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  and  in- 
tended to  be  perpetually  binding  on  all  nations, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  it  must  be  kept  in 
all  its  strictness,  and  that  no  human  authority 
can  transfer  its  obligations  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  No  one  claims,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  be  kept  now  with  the  strict- 
ness enjoined  by  Moses  and  formerly  practised 
by  the  Jews,  nor  oan  it  be  shown  that  any  pre- 
cept of  Christ  or  his  apostles  has  transferred  its 
observance  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists  showing 
that  their  Lord  and  Master  did  not  keep  the 
Sabbath  with  the  strictness  practised  by  the 
Jews ;  and  when  the  Pharisees  complained  that 
his  disciples  violated  the  law  in  this  respect,  he 
replied  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

The  alleged  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the 
seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  because  the  disciples  met 
for  divine  worship  on  First  day, — being  the  day 
of  Christ's  resurrection, — therefore  it  became 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  in  the  same  sense'  that 
the  seventh  day  was  the  Jewish  Sabbath.     Yet 
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the  author  of  Subbatimiot  sajs,  "We  admit 
that-  any  oiher  day"  [than  Sanday] — "  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  if  agreed  upon  over  the  whole  country 
— would  do  as  well."  If  the  day  may  rightfujly 
be  changed  by  human  authority,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  mauner  of  observing  it  may,  by  the 
fame  authority,  be  adapted  to  the  wants  and  in- 
nocent enjoyments  of  the  people. 

Our  author  has  devot<-d  a  chapter  to  the 
three  principal  texts  bearing  upon  this  qurstion, 
in. the  Epistles  of  Paul.  In  the  first  of  these 
tests,  (Rum.  ziv.  5,  6,)  the  Apostle  teaches  the 
largest  charity  in  regard  to  the  observance  of 
da3s;  in  the  second,  (Gal.  iv.  10,  11,)  he  ex- 
presses his  fears  of  a  Judaizing  spirit :  "Ye  ob- 
Eerve  days  and  months  and  times  and  years.  I 
ab)  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you 
labor  in  vain ;"  in  the  third,  (Ool.  ii.  16, 17,) 
he  exhorts  them  to  maintain  their  Christian 
liberty:  "Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  refpcct  of  a  holy  day^  or 
of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days,  which 
nrc  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is 
of  Christ." 

Sabbatarian  writers  have  found  these  texts 
exceedingly  difiBcult  to  deal  with,  and  the  author 
of  Subbatismos,  while  omitting  some  versrs, 
glosses  over  others,  and  maintains  that  the  Sab 
bath  dojfs  allnded  to  by  the  Apostle  were  the 
"  annual  Sabbaths,"  or  Sabbatical  years,  when 
the  land  was  left  without  culture. 

In  his  tenth  chapter  our  author  has  hrought 
forward  a  formidable  array  of  distinguislipd 
Reformers  to  show  that  the  Sabbath  was  exclu- 
sively a  Jewish  institution  not  binding  on  ua. 
"  We  have,"  he  says,  "  in  support  of  this  view 
the  testimony  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Mplancthon, 
Btza,  Bucer,  Zuinglius,  Cianmer.  Ridley,  Frith, 
Knox,  Chil  ingworth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter, 
Barrow,  Milton,  Barclay,  Limb<>uch,  and  in 
more  recent  times,  of  Paley,  of  Arnold  of  Rug- 
by, Whateley,  Robertson  of  Brighton.  In 
Amerioa,  that  of  Bishop  White,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jam6s  Alexander,  &c.  &c." 

Luther  says,  "  The  Gospel  regardeth  neither 
Sabbath  nor  holidays,. because  they  endured  bnt 
for  a  time,  and  were  ordained  for  the  sake  of 
preaching,  to  the  end  that  God's  word  might  be 
tended  and  taught." 

In  his  last  chapter,  entitled,  "The  Quaker 
and  the  Puritan,"  the  author  points  out  the 
wise  liberality  of  the  former,  and  the  rigid  in* 
tolerance  of  the  latter.  Penn  and  his  friends, 
while  abstaining  from  secular  business  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  did  not  regard  it  as  being 
holier  than  other  days,  nor  did  they  observe  it 
in  the  manner  of  the  New  England  Puritans. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  in  the  work 
before  us,  the  author,  while  exposing  the  .fallacy 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Sabbatarians. 
does  not  propose  to  dispense  with  the  observ- 
uoe  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  of 


rest ;  he  merely  advocates  a  re^sooable  and  lib- 
eral construction  or  amendment  of  the  law,  in 
order  to  adbpt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  community. 
The  setting  apart  of  one  day  in  seven  as  a  time 
of  cessation  from  labor  .and  sccniar  business  has 
been  found  by  experience  a  salutary  custom,  in- 
vigorating both  the  mind  and  the  body,  con- 
tributing to  special  enjoyment,  and  affording  an 
opportunity  for  religions  retirement  or  publio 
worship. 

How  welcome  must  be  the  return  each  week 
of  this  season  of  rest  to  the  care- worn  merchant, 
the  overwearied  artisan,  and  the  domestic  em- 
ployed in  household  drudgery.  If  any  of  these 
find  it  conducive  to  their  health  or  relaxation 
to  seek  the  frcbb  air  of  the  country  on  this  their 
only  leisure  day,  why  should  the  facilities  of  the 
street  cats  he  denied  them,  while  the  affluent 
in  their  cfaohcs  are  permitted  to  drive  through 
all  the  utrcets  of  the  city  and  to  travel  in  the 
country  without  restriction  t  To  the  itifirm  and 
the  aged  who  live  at  a  distance  from  their 
places  of  wori^hip  in  the  city,  the  use  of  the 
street  cars  would  be  a  great  convenience. 

Ill  relation  to  the  Subbith  Question,  B'''Ston 
and  Philadelphia  seemed  to  have  changed  places; 
the  former  metropolis  of  the  pilgrims  having 
become  the  centre  of  liberal  ideas,  while  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love  has  succumbed  to  the 
sway  of  the  Puritans. 

The  book  is  neatly  printed  on  good  paper. 

8.  M.  J. 


THE   STILTi  BEAUTY   OF   NATURE. 

If  there  could  be  some  splendid  oonfusion 
produced  amid  the  serenity  of  the  present  uni- 
versal Older  ;  if  some  broad  o(>nstellation  should 
begin  to-night  to  play  off  from  ail  its  lamps 
vollejs  of  Bengal  lights,  that  should  fall  in 
shofrers  of  many-colored  sparks  and  fiery  ser- 
pents down  the  spaces  of  the  heavens;  or  if 
some  blazing  and  piratical  comet  should  butt 
and  jostle  the  whole  outworks  of  a  system,  and 
rush  like  a  celestial  fire  ship,  destroying  order, 
and  kindling  the  calm  fleets  that  sail  upon  the 
infinite  azure  into  a  flame,  how  many  thouBands 
there  .are  that  would  look  up  to  the  skies  for 
the  first  tiine  with  wonder  and  awe,  and  exclaim 
inwardly :  "  Surely  theie  is  the  finger  of  God." 
They  do  not  see  anything  surprising  or  subdu- 
ing in  the  punctual  rise  and  steady  ..>etting  of 
the  sun,  and  its  imperial  and  boundless  bouuty; 
and  yet  there  is  enough  fire  in  the  sun  to  spirt 
any  quantity  of  flaming  and  fantastic  jets;  it 
could  fill  the  whole  space  between  Mercury  and 
Neptune  with  brilliant  pyrotechnics  and  jubilee 
displays,  such  as  children  g»ie  at  and  clap  their 
hands.  But  the  great  old  sun  is  not  selfi.-.h, 
and  bas  no  French  ambition  for  such  tawdry 
glories.  It  reserves  its  fires,  keeps  them  stored 
in  its  breast,  spills  over  no  sheets  of  flame 
from  its  hi^h  caldron,  but  shoots  still   and 
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steadily  its  clean,  white  beams  into  the  ether ; 
these  evoke  flowers  from  the  bosom  of  every 
globe,  and  paint  the  far-off  satellites  °of  Uranus 
with  silver  boant J. —  Thoma*  King. 

God  knows  what  keys  in  the  haman  sou!  to 
touch  in  order  to  draw  out  its  sweetest  and  most 
perfect  harmonies.  They  may  be  the  minor 
strains  of  sadness  and  sorrow;  they  may  be  the 
loftier  notes  of  joy  and  gladness;  God  knows 
where  the  melodies  of  our  nature  are,  and  what 
discipline  will  call  them  forth.  Some  with 
plaintive  songs  mast  walk  in  lowly  vales  all  life's 
weary  way ;  others  in  loftier  hymns  shall  sing  of 
nothing  but  joy  as  they  tread  the  mountain  tups 
of  life;  but  they  all  unite  without  a  discord  or 
a  jar,  as  the  a.scending  anthem  of  loving  and 
believing  hearts  finds  its  way  into  the  chorus  of 
the  redeemed  in  heaven. 


now  aOD   SOMETIMES   ANSWERS  PRATER. 

"  The  friendship  of  ihe  world  is  enmity  with 
God  "  "  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him  "  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  doubtleiia  the  earnest  daily  prayer  of 
every  true  disciple  that  he  piay  be  enabled  to 
withdraw  his  affeolionR  from  the  world  and  the 
thioKs  of  the  world,  and  fix  them  fully  and  in- 
tensely upon  God ;  that  all  undue  attachment 
to  earth  and  earthly  objects  may  be  sundered ; 
and  that  God  alone  may  fill  his  soul,  may  be 
his 

" all  safBcient  good, 

Bis  portion  and  bis  choice." 

This  prayer  cannot  but  be  pleasing  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God ;  and,  if  it  indicate  the  prevail- 
ing temper  and  desire  of  the  heart,  will  assured- 
ly be  aDswcred.     But  the  answer  may  come  by 
a  procesb  he  little  expects.     He  may  look  for  it 
as  tbo  result  of  some  direct  divine  influence 
upon    the  soul.     But  this  is  not  God's  usual 
method    of  grace.     The  soul  must   needs  go 
thronsrh  a  disciplinary  process  to  be  purified 
and  etherealized  ;  and  may  be  at  the  time  un- 
coDscionii  of  the  divine  influence  by  which  the 
proce  s  is  directed.     "  He  leadeth  the  blind  by 
a  way  be  knew  not." 

He  who  offers  this  prayer  may  presently  find 
him.self  intermpted  in  his  worldly  prosperity. 
His  sohomes   for  aocnmnlation  are  frustrated. 
The    "  fields  may  yield  no  meat,  the  flocks  bo 
cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  be  no  herds  in 
'  tho   stalls."     Poverty  may  stare  him   in   the 
face;    friends  may  prove  recreant;    the   dear 
ones  of  his  family  may  be  stricken,  and  sick- 
ness and  death  may  invade  the  domestic  circle. 
His  repotation  among  men  may  suffer,  his  con- 
duct be  questioned,  his  motives  impugned,  and 
bis    'name   be  cast  out  as  evil;"  innumerable 
evils  may  press  upon  and  almost  crush  him,  till 
he  cries  out,  "  O  Lord,  why  easiest  thoa  off  my 
Bool  'I     Why  hidest  (hoa  thy  face  from  me  ?    I 


am  afflicted  and  ready  to  die  from  my  youth 
up ;  while  I  suffer  thy  terrors  I  am  distracted." 
"  Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me,  and  thou  hast 
afflicted  me  with  thy  waves."  "  Hath  God 
forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  Is  His  mercy  clean 
gone  forever;  and  will  He  be  favorable  no 
more  1"  -Or,  with  Luther,  "  Lord,  where  art 
thou?  My  God,  where  art  thou?  Come,  I 
pray  thee.  I  will  not  let  thee  go.  And, 
thongb  the  world  should  be  thronged  with 
devils,  and  this  body  be  cast  furlh,  trodden 
under  foot,  rut  in  pieces,  consumed  to  ashes, 
my  srnil  is  thine.  My  soul  belongs  to  thee,  and 
I  will  abide  with  thee  forever.  Amen.  O 
God,  send  help." 

Thus  he  is  weaned  from  earth,  and  driven  to 
God  OS  his  only  and  last  resort. 

"  God  is  the  refuge  of  his  soul 
When  storms  of  dark  distress  invade." 

JTis  proi/fr  it  answered. — By  and  by  tho 
clouds  break  away,  and  light  breaks  in  upon  his 
soul.  He  now  sees  that  what  appeared  to'  him 
as  altogether  adverse  and  mysterious  was  for 
his  best  good.  True,  in  his  darkness  and 
trouble,  like  good  old  Jacob,  he  had  said,  "  All 
these  things  arc  against  me."  But,  now  that 
he  sees  "  the  end  of  the  Lord,"  he  is  satisfied, 
as  WHS  Jacob,  that  they  were  all  /or  him — that 
the  fiery  trials  through  which  he  had  been  led 
were  necessaly  to  purge  away  the  dross  from 
his  soul.  He  now  thinks  of  tlie  '^  ffoodness  "  as 
well  as  the  "  severity  of  God,"  and  remembers 
with  gratitude  all  "  the  way  in  which  the  Lord 
hath  led  him,"  and  he  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing 
and  singing, 

"I  love  the  Lord, 
Because  he  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  suppUca' 

tiODS, 

Because  he  hath  inclined  his  ear  unto  me, 

Tb«rerore  will  I  chU  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

The  sorrows  of  death  compassed  me, 

The  paiud  of  hell  got  hold  upon  me, 

I  found  trouble  and  sorrow, 

Theo  called  I  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

OLorJ,  I  beseech  thee,  deliver  my  soul. 

Gracious  is  the  Lord  and  righteous : 

Yea  oar  God  is  merciful,  etc." — Vina  Ps.  116. 

REFLECTIONS. 

1.  Because  we  do  not  always  receive  a  prompt 
and  literal  answei  to  our  prayers,  we  are  not 
to  infor  thence  that  God  disregards. them.  He 
may  have  a  way  of  answering  more  worthy  of 
himself,  and  far  better  for  os,  which  he  will 
reveal  in  due  time. 

2.  The  attainment  of  holiness  may  involve 
the  necessity  for  great  trials  and  afflictions.  If 
we  would  have  our  prayers  to  this  end  an- 
swered, let  us  be  prepared  to  pass  through  fiery 
trials. 

8.  We  must  not  be  deterred  from  praying  for 
holiness  on  this  account.  "  For  our  light 
affliction,  which  is  bat  for  a  moment,  worketh 
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for  as  a  far  more  ezoeediog  aod  eternal  weight 
of  glory. 

4.  Let  us  not  despise  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  nor  faint  vhen  we  are  rebuked  of  him. 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
soourgeth  every  son  whom  he  reoeiveth." 

A.  W.  0. 

Godfrey,  It.l.,  March  2\it. 
— N.  Y.  Independent. 

FRI E  N  D  S'l  NT  ELLIG  E  N  C  E  R. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  13,  1867. 


To  Subscribers. — The  Editors  have  en- 
deavored to  falGl  their  part  of  the  oonlraot 
between  them  and  their  snbsoribers,  and  wished 
to  Avoid  any  remarks  in  relation  to  money  mat- 
ters. But  as  quite  a  number  of  subscribers 
have  not  complied  with  their  part  of  the  eon- 
tract  for  our  paper,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  CONDITIONS — "  Payments  "  must  be  made 
to  me,  at  my  o^e,  in  advance. 

Those  of  oar  city  subscribers  who  are  in 
arrears  will  please  call  at  once.  As  it  is  so 
unsafe  to  send  money  by  mail,  I  would  suggest 
to  those  in  the  country  and  at  a  distance  to  re- 
mit by  check,  draft,  or  P.  0.  money  order,  or 
in  person,  between  9  o'clock  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M., 
(on  Seventh-days,  3  P.  M.) 

Those  receiving  our  paper  and  expecting 
to  have  it  at  club  rates  will  please  see  that 
their  accounts  are  settled  during  the  present 
(Seventh)  month.  If  unpaid  at  1st  of  Eighth 
month,  I  am  authorized  to  collect  full  subscrip- 
tion price  ($3.00.) 

Emmob  CoMLT,'.<jl^<n^ 

—     ■  «—  I 

SwABTHMORE  COLLEGE. — Id  reply  to  fre- 
quent inquiries  as  to  to/ten  this  Institution  is 
likely  to  be  opened  for  pupils,  we  are  prepared 
•  to  answer  that  the  building  committee  are  pre- 
vented from  putting  {he  inside  work  under 
contract  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  funds, 
and  unless  these  are  provided  before  the  close 
of  the  present  building  season  the  school  cannot 
•be  opened,  as  was  anticipated,  in  the  Ninth 
month,  1868. 

The  friend  upon  whom  the  labor  of  soliciting 
tnbscriptions  mainly  devolves  has  solicited  ap- 
pointments in  various  sections,  being  willing  to 
bold  conferences  at  any  time  which  may  be 
meet  oonveniont,  and  to  inform  all  who  will  at- 
tend these  of  the  objects,  plans  and  present 


condition  of  the  concern,  but  there  has  been  as' 
yet  no  movement  in  this  direction  the  present 
summer. 

He  has  spent  some  days  in  riding  through 
different  sections  of  the  country,  calling  on 
Friends,  but  has  found  this  method  rather  un- 
productive; those  residing  on  farms  live  too 
remote  from  each  other  for  a  large  number  to 
be  called  upon  in  a  day,  and  of  those  called  on 
some  are  absent  from  home,  some  unprepared  to  T 
decide  upon  a  subscription  at  the  time,  and  some 
desirous  of  shifting  a  burden  which  belongs  to 
themselves  upon  the  shoulders  of  others. 

In  the  meantime  every  day  brings  the  fund 
already  collected  nearer  its  end,  and  although 
the  recent  subscriptions  in  the  cities  have  been 
considerable,  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  opening  the  school  increases  as  the  sea- 
son advances. 

To  the  large  number  of  persons  having  chil- 
dren to  educate,  and  looking  toward  this  school 
as  likely  to  meet  their  wants,  this  statement 
will  appear  rather  discouraging,  but  we  would 
remind  such  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  aid 
materially  in  removing  this  uncertainty ;  if 
every  one  so  circumstanord  will  contribute  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability  Ihi*  year,  and  having 
done  so  will  open  the  way  for  labor  among  his 
neighbors,  the  necessary  funds  can  be  obtained 
in  time  to  open  Swarthmore  at  the  time  pro- 
posed. 

We  are  aware  that  those  most  needing  this 
school  are  not  generally  those  who  have  most 
means  accumulated,  but  there  are  few  who 
have  not  something  to  spare,  and  it  is  by  sacri- 
ficing something  for  an  object  in  which  we  are 
interested  that  we  can  best  demonstrate  oar 
sincerity  in  urging  it  upon  others. 

So  important  is  the  completion  of  this  school 
next  summer,  that  we  should  esteem  a  failure 
to  acoomplbh  it  a  real  cause  of  disoouragemcnt. 
Hundreds  of  children  who  have  looked  toward  1 

it  are  already  growing  past  the  age  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  others  who  are  younger 
are  anticipating  with  confidence  entering  at  the 
time  named  by  the  managers,  conditioned  only 
on  the  funds  being  contributed  j  the  Society  of 
Friends  is,  meanwhile,  suffering  for  want  of  the 
influence  and  strength  which  saoh  an  Instita- 
tion  is  calculated  to  bestow  upon  it.  All  that 
is  wanted  ia  faithfalnesa,  liberality  and  »  con^ 
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•cientiooa  dispoaition  among  those  bleased  with 
means  to  make  them  available  fur  the  good  of 
others.  Will  not  oor  friends  forward  their 
names  to  Edward  Parrish,  800  Aroh  street, 
who  is  authorised  to  receive  their  sabseriptioos, 
and  will  correspond  with  them  in  regard  to  the 
concern. 


Masbiid,  00  Third-daj,  the  IStb  or  Sixth  montb, 

•1867,  with  the  npprobAtion  of  Nottingham  Monthly 

Meetin^r,  Bera  B.  Pbillips,  rod  of  Darid  and  Anna 

A.  Phillips,  to  Ad4  Ptlb,  daogbter  of  Juiepb  and 

Uilcah  C.  Pyl«,  all  of  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 


Died,  on  the  lltb  of  Fourth  montb,  1867,  at  bis 
rejidence  near  Harvryshnrf^,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  Auoa 
Underwood,  in  bii  8Ut  year;  a  member  of  Miami 
lionlhly  Meeting.  He  appeared  prepared  for  the 
change,  and  only  anxious  tlmt  "  patience  miebt  have 
its  perfect  work"  in  awaiting  his  app  >inted  time. 

,  at  Rush  Creek,  Wabash  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  24tb 

of  Fifih  month,  1867,  Hansah  B,  wife  of  Josiah 
Thome,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  ajfe;  a  member  of 
Maple  Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  death  of  this 
dear  friend  ber  family  soatains  an  irreparable  loss. 
All  looked  up  to  ber  for  counsel.  Her  affectionate 
sympathT  was  ever  ready  to  soothe  in  sorrow  and 
comfort  in  affliction.  She  was  trnly  a  friend  io  time 
of  need  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  her  acquaintance. 
Bbe  bore  a  protracted  iilnegs  with  meekness  and 
Christian  resignation,  often  desiring  that  she  might 
pass  quietly  away,  which  was  mercifully  granted. 

,  suddenly,  by  accident,  at  Texas,  Md.,  on  the" 

18th  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  Powcll  Gbiscoh,  io  the 
54th  year  of  bis  age.  It  was  said  of  bim  in  public, 
"  We  believe  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  there 
was  no  man  in  the  county  more  unive'rsnlly  beloved. 
He  was  a  kind- husband,  an  indulgent  parent,  a  stead- 
fast friend,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  needy.  His  great 
kindness  to  the  poor,  and  his  rendy  aid  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  good  of  his  fellow-beings  will  long  be  re- 
membered. He  was  foremost  in  every  giod  work 
nndertakea  by  the  people  of  bis  county  or  village, 
and  was  ever  willing  to  contribute  bis  meant  and 
influence  to  the  success  of  any  undertaking  that 
might  result  in  their  materini  or  moral  benefit.  We 
have  never  seen  such  general  sorrow  expressed  at  the 
death  of  any  citizen  of  oar  county." 

,  of  consumption,  at  Texas,  Md.,  on  the  lOth 

of  Seventh  month,  1866,  Emily  Griscom,  In  toe  27tb 
year  of  her  sge.  She  was  resigned,  and  willing  to 
depart  when  her  heavenly  Father  deemed  best ;  som''- 
times  longing  for  the  home  only  He  could  give,  and 
sometimes  feeling  drawn  earthward  by  ber  strong 
•ITectioD  for  those  she  must  leave  behind  her.  For 
some  years  she  bad  felt  it  her  duty  to  use  her  influ- 
ence among  her  friends,  especially  the  young  men  of 
her  acquaintance,  to  induce  tbem  to  take  high  aims 
in  life;  to  leave  off  habits  that  would  deteriorate 
their  characters  ;  and  to  seek  the  only  help  that  could 
strengthen  them  for  such  work.  Her  efforts  were 
often  happily  successful,  and  though  she  counted  ber 
talent  small,  it  was  not  folded  away,  but  still  added 
to  the  heavenly  treasnre,  that  knows  no  waste  or 
corrnptioD.  A.  U. 

,  in  Bristol,  Pa ,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  inst., 

Abiqail,  widow  of  Abraham  Warner,  in  the  83d  year 
ol  her  age. 

,  on  the  27th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  at  her 

residence  in  Newtowii,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  SpsAjr,  wife 
of  itoscs  Lisncaster,  in  ber  SOtb  year. 


DiBD,  on  the  J9lb  of  Second  montb,  1867,  at  bis 
residence  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Jonatbas  Pickkrino. 

,  on  the  29th  of  Fourth  montb,  1867,  iu  PhiU- 

delpbia,  Albert  G.  Waltoii,  in  bis  43d  year. 

,  on  the  24th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  at  Abing- 

ton.  Pa.,  Sarah  C,  wife  of  Israel  H.  Mather,  aged  29 
;ears. 

,  on  the  evening  of  Seventh  month  2d,  1867, 

Cbarlxs  Mathir,  youngest  son  of  George  A.  and 
Eliza  Holme  Smith,  »ged  4  years,  2  mos.  and  12  days ; 
members  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  J.  Gilliogbam 

Fell,  Marv  Wilson,  in  ber  76ih  year,  widow  of  Dr. 
John  Wilson,  of  Bucks  Co.  She  was  a  member  of 
Green  St.  Monthly  Mreting. 

,  on  tbe  12lh  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  at  the  resf- 

'deuce  of  ber  fa'her,  at  Qreenbrook,  near  PUinfield, 
N.  J.,  HASOAREr  R.,  wife  of  Hugh  W.  Harned,  and 
daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Rebecca  Vail,  in  ber  47ih 
year;  a  member  of  Rabway  and  PlaiuGeld  Monthly 
Meeting,  which  she  was  faithful  in  attending, 
when  health  permitted.  She  was  an  affectionnte 
wife  and  tender  mother.  T. 

On  reading  the  death  of  Sarah,  relict  of  the  late 
Jonathan  Leedom,  tbe  mind  naturally  reverts  to  tbe 
past.  She  was  a  woman  of  sterling  worth,  possessing 
strong  mental  and  physical  energies;  her  heart  and 
hand  were  ever  re«dy  to  relieve  ,  and  being  free  from 
selfish  OP  sectarian  prejudlce^was  truly  a  Inndnrark 
in  tbe  neigbboibood.  During  ber  protracted  life  she 
had  many  afflicting  dispensations,  which  she  evea 
bore  with  cheerful  resignation,  evincing,  "Not  my 
will  but  Thine  be  done."  Her  e utbly  labors  are  now 
ended,  and  her  pure  spirit  rests  in  tbe  arms  of  ber 
Saviour.  L. 


Tbe  Executive  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Publication 
Associatioq  "  will  meet  on  Sixib-day  afiernooo,  7th 
mo.  19tb,  at  3}  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Ho.  Meeting  Room. 
Ltdia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 


The  following  contributions  to  "Friends'  Publl. 
cation  Association"  are  hereby  acknowledged : 
From  three  members  of  Darby  Mo.  Meeting.... $'25  00 

Several  Friends  in  Philadelphia 66  00 

T.  B.  L.,  Germantown 25  00 

J.  S.,  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y ~     i  00 

S.  L.  P.,  Oxmead,  N.  J 25  00 

Two  Friends  at  Trenton,  N.  J 20  00 

S.  M.,  Kennett  Square „ 5  00 

Friends  at  West  Chester 2  00 

A.  J.  P.,  Clarksboro,  N.  J 2  00 

N.  R.,  Byberry 6  00 

Friends  belonging  to  Fallowfield  Mo.  Meeting, 

through  R.  Darlington 30  00 

H.  J.,  of  Camden  (Del.)  Monthly  Meeting 20  00 

A  number  of  sub.ocriptions  of  $100  each  have  also* 
been  received,  conditional,  that  fifty  Friends  are  will- 
ing to  donate  that  amount,  towards  a  working  capi- 
tal for  the  Association. 

As  works  are  being  offered  to  the  Association  for 
publication,  it  is  hoped  that  Friends  will  feel  interest 
enough  to  aid  us  by  their  contributions  in  proportion 
to  their  ability. 

Jos.  U.  TaniiAir,  Jr.,  Treantrer, 
717  Willow  St,  PhUada. 

Years  may  pass  over  our  heads  without  af- 
fording an  opportunity  for  acts  of  high  benefi- 
oenoe  or  extensive  utility :  whereas  not  a  day 
passes  but  in  the  common  transaotiops  of  life, 
and  especially  in  the  intercourse  of  domestic 
society,  gentleness  finds  place  for  promoting  the 
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happiness  of  others,  and  for  strengtheniDK  in  i 
ourselves  the  habit  of  virtue.  There  arc  nitiia- 
tions  not  a  few  in  life,  when  the  encoaragin); 
reception,  the  courteous  manner,  and  the  look 
of  Kjiupathy,  bring  greater  relief  to  the  heart 
thuD  the  most  bounteous  gift. 

EXTRACTS 

Frnm  the  Minules  of  the  Yearlif  Mi'eling  of 
Friends,  held  at  F<irmim/fon,  A'.  K,  6y  ad- 
jaiintmentK,  from  tlie  tetilh  day  of  the  Sixth 
Month  to  the  thirletitlh  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
IfrCT. 

On  calliog  the  reprexentatives,  named  in  the 
reports  received  from  our  several  Qaartcrly  and 
Half  Yearly  Meetings,  they  all  answered  except 
five — and  sati.sfactory  reasons  were  assigned 
fur  the  absence  of  two  of  the'ii. 

CerlifiL-ates  of  unity  from  Friends  in  attend- 
ance from  otber  Yearly  Meetinus.  who  arc  ao- 
oeptably  with  us,  were  read,  as  follows,  viz  : 

One  for  George  Truman,  a  minister  from  the 
Monthly  Meainn;  of  Friends  of  Phihulelphia, 
anJ.endoised  by  I'hiJ/idelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. 

One  for  Catharine  Truman,  wife  and  com- 
panion of  George  Truman,  from  the  same 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Kpistles  were  received  and  read  frnm  each  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  in  correspondence  with  us. 
Their  interesting  contents  contributing  to  edify 
and  strengthen  us,  furnishing  a  renewed  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  such  a  corre!<pondence. 

The  folhiwiug  minute  was  received  from  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  viz : 

"^f/  n  Murtiiig  for  Siiffrring;:,  held  at  Mcndon, 

'ilh  of  Fourth  month,  IHGT, 

"  The  subject  of  the  propriety  of  taking  an 
enumeration  of  the  members  bchmging  to  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  of  making  an  improvement 
in  the  manner  of  keeping  a  record  of  them, 
claiming  our  attcmion,  resulted  in  believing 
that  it  was  best  to  forward  it  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  its  consideration. 

"  Extracted  from  the  minutes,  by 

"  JouN  J.  CoBNELL,  Clerk." 

The  subject  claiming  the  deliberate  attention 
of  the  Meeting,  re:«ulted  in  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  take  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion, and  report  at  a  future  sitting  of  this  Meet- 
ing, 

The  time  for  which  the  representative  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  expiring  this  year,  a 
committee  was  named  to,  in  conjunction  with  a 
like  committee  ot  Women  Friends,  consider  of, 
and  propose  at,  a  future  sitting  of  this  Meeting, 
the  names  of  suitable  Friends  for  that  service. 

The  representatives  are  requested  to  stop  at 
the  rise  of  this  meeting,  to  consider  of,  and 
propose  at  our  next  sitting,  the  name  of  a 
Friend  for  Cierk,  and  one  for  Assiatsat  Clerk. 


-  On  the  following  morning,  Nathan  Dennis, 
on  beh'alf  of  the  representatives,  reported  they 
had  conferred  together,  and  were  united  in 
proposing  John  J.  Cornell  for  Clerk,  and  Jacob 
S.  Cronk  for  Assistant  Cleck-  Their  names, 
tifler  being  separately  considered,  were  unitfd 
with,  and  tboy  appointed  to  those  services  for 
one  year. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration oi'  the  state  of  Society,  as  exhibited  by 
the  answers  to  the  queries  received  from  our  , 
Quarterly  and  Ilalf  Yearly  Meetings,  sum- 
maries of  which  were  adopted,  and  directed  to 
be  recorded  as  representing  our  present  state. 

As  the  »t:ite  of  Society  wa;>  thus  brought 
before  us.  our  minJs  were  introduced  into  f'-cl- 
ing  and  travail  for  the  welfare  and  advacccuit-nt 
of  the  flock.  The  evidences  thua  furni^^hid, 
that  there  was  need  of  more  and  continued 
effort,  CBU-ed  much  exercise,  and  lively  and 
pertinent  counsel  was  handed  furth. 

The  continued  neglect  of  the  attendance  of 
oar  religious  meetinin,  spread  a  deep  concern 
over  the  Meeting,  and  we  were  feelingly  re- 
minded that  n'»  organization  could  long  bold 
together,  unless  itx  members  bhonld  meet,  and 
that  if  nur  Society  maintained  its  high  position 
before  the  world,  it  must  oftkn  meet  together, 
and  meet,  too,  in  that  Power  which  we  acknowl- 
ed$;e  to  have  j;athered  us  to  be  a  people  ;  and 
when  we  thus  m-.-t,  as  each  mind  was  con- 
cerned to  seek  to  knuw,  and  strove  to  perform, 
its  whole  duty,  there  would  be  an  iofluenca 
flowing  out  not  only  towards  our  own  people, 
but  towards  others  who  may  surround  us.  And 
as  wo  were  concerned  to  hold  such  meetings  in 
thi.s  Power,  we  should  be  drawn  together  by  a 
force  bi-yond  anything  which  could  be  exerted 
by  man.  The  example  of  those  who  were  first 
gathered  under  our  name,  the  devoti'in  they 
manifested,  the  Power  which  drew  them  to- 
gether, to  sit  down  and  hold  sweet  communioa 
with  each  other  and  with  their  God,  wa^  feel- 
ingly adverted  to.  So  powerful  was  this  draw- 
ing to  meet,  and  so  strengthening  to  their 
mind",  that  no  outward  circumstance  could  de- 
ter tliem;  no  fear  of  incarceration  in  loathsome 
dungeons ;  no  fear  of  arn:e<i  b»nd!<,  either  with- 
out their  meetings,  or  their  entrance  withia 
them,  seemed  to  a£fect  them.  And  it  was 
shown  that  we,  too,  might  realize  the  sama 
Divine  influence,  enabling  us  to  make  any  sac- 
rifices necesisary,  to  fear  no  outward  disturb- 
ances, in  order  to  receive  the  blessed  inc<imes 
of  that  love  which,  in  those  seasons  where, 
when  gathered,  each  mind  was  drawn  out  ia 
devotion  to  the  All-merciful  Father,  flows  fruin 
vessel  to  vessel,  watering  the  whole  heritage, 
binding  and  cementing  it  together. 

We  were  reminded  that  love  was  indeed  tbe 
foundation  of  every  true  teligiuus  structure, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  true  unity  unlesa  it 
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was  based  upon  it.  And  where  this  was  the 
foundatioo,  difference  of  view  or  eentiment 
would  malce  no  disturbing  element;  that  in 
tbiit  bond  by  which  we  would  be  held  together, 
we  must  recognize  a  unity  of  spirit  io  the  bond 
of  peace,  out  of  which  flows  that  charity  which 
acknowledges  that  difference  of  view  in  accord- 
ance with  our  different  states  of  experience,  may 
be  mainiained,  and  all  under  the  power  of  love. 

We  were  cautioned  to  watch  every  avenue  of 
.the  hisart,  that  nothing  may  enter  to  make  in- 
road upon  this  pure  feeling,  and  were  showd 
that  were  this  the  ease,  there  would  be  no  onca- 
sion  to  report  deficiencies  io  regard  to  this  im- 
portant testimony. 

The  attention  of  the  young  was  feelingly 
called  to  a  more  faithful  maintenance  of  our 
testimony,  in  regard  to  plainness,  it  was  shown 
that  although  it  might  be  6aid  there  was  no 
religion  in  dress,  yet  by  it  we  manifested  befi)re 
men  the  state  of  the  heart.  If  our  conduct 
was  right,  if  tho  wholo  de»ire  of  the  mind  was 
to  be  found  serving  God,  this  would  regulate 
the  outward  appearance,  and  would  olieck  the 
desire  to  conform  to  the  world,  either  in  dress 
or  address ;  and  that  in  our  intercourse  with 
men,  we  would  not  be  ashamed  of  the  plain 
language,  which  is  the  language  of  true  affec- 
tion ;  but  would  be  willing,  however  cingnlar  it 
might  make  us  appear,  to  faithfully  bear  this 
testimony  before  the  world. 

Our  testimony  agaiiist  intemperance  has 
claimed  our  attention,  and  while  we  have  cause 
for  gratitude  that  the  reports  show  us  as  a  body 
to  be  nearly  clear  of  this  great  evil,  yet,  wo 
wcr;  reminded,  that  we  should  not  on  that  ac- 
count relas-  nur  vigilaiice,  nor  cease  our  efforts 
fi>r  the  checking  ot  the  spread  of  its  dire  iofiu- 
eueo,  and  the  reclamation  of  those  who  have 
yielded  to  its  soductive  temptations. 

We  were  reminded  that  ttiough  we  were  not 
now  suffeiing  from  the  bold  and  open  attacks  of 
a  hireling  ministry,  yot  it  was  working  in-sidi- 
ously  in  an  undercurrent,  and  we  were  called 
upon  to  watoU  more  closely  its  movements,  and 
encouraged  to  more  firmly  and  faithfully  resist 
it*  encroachments. 

A  lively  exercise  was  felt  for  the  younger 
portion  of  the  Society,  that  they  might  be 
brought  forward  into  a  more  active  coSpcrati.m 
iu  its  concerns;  and  they  were  encouraged  to 
manifest  their  interest  by  tho  cxptesHiou  of 
their  views.  And  the  elder  portion  were  ex- 
horted, in  the  appointment  to  services  in  the 
Society,  to  let  their  minds  feel  with  and  for  tho 
joung — and  thus  aid  them  io  assuming  their 
proportion  of  the  responsibilities  which  devolve 
upon  us  in  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 

To-morrow  being  the  day  usually  set  apart 
for  poblio  Divine  wornhip,  the  meeting  adjourns 
to  10  o'clock  CD  Fiith-day  morning. 


Fl/lhday. — The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  were  now  introduced  and  read,  and 
the  proceedings  approved. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
proposition  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
made  the  following  report,  viz. : 

We,  the  Committfe  to  whom  was  referred 
the  proposition   from-  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, rep'irt  that  most  of  our  number  have  met 
and  conferred  together;  and  are  united  in  re- 
commending that  the  Yearly  Meeting  n  quest 
the  Monthly  Meetings  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  take  an  enumeration  of  their  members,  and 
report  to  th?  Quarterly  and  Half  Yearly  Meet- 
injife,  to  be   forwarded   to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
1  the  number  of  members  they  find  on  the  records. 
I  And  we  would  also  recommend  that  the  re- 
I  cordcr   in    each    Monthly  Meeting  should    be 
I  furnished  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  with  a  suita- 
:  ble  book  in  which  may  be  kept,  in  alphabetical 
j  order,  on   the  left  hand  page  of  said  book,  a 
:  record  of  all 'members  of  the  Societj,  and  how 
■  they  became  so— whether  by  birth,  request  or 
i  certificate;  and  on  the  right  hand   page,  oppo- 
'  site  each  name,   a  record  of  their  death,  re- 
'  moval,  disownment,  or  change  of  name  if  mar- 
ried, as  the  c>>se  may  be,  should  either  occur. 
On  behalf  of  the  commiitee, 

John  J.  Cornell, 
Sarah  D.  Searinq. 
Farmintjtcm,  6lh  mo.  11th,  18G7. 
The  meeting  uniting  therewith,  it  is  directed 
to  be  forwarded  in  the  extracts  to  our  subordin- 
N^te  meetings, /or  their  observance.     And    tho 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  is  directed  to  procure 
'<  and  furnish  our  Monthly  Meetings  the '  ncces- 
!  sary  books  to  keep  such  a  record,  and  call  on 
j  the  Treasurer  for  the  expense,  Women's  Meet- 
.  log  concurring  therein. 

The  committee  appointed  to  propose  names  of 
'  Friends  to  constitute  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ipgs,  conferred   together,  and   are   united   in 
offe'ring  the  following  names,  viz.:  Nathan  Den- 
nis and  others. 

Freeman  Clark,  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
to  .essay  replies  to  the  Epistles  received  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  reported  that  the  most^ 
of  them  had  met,  and  were  united  in  proposing 
the  adoption  of  the  minute  of  exercises,  together 
with  a  fdw  additional  paragraphs,  as  an  essay  of 
an  epistle  to  each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond.  The  essay  produced 
being  satisfactory,  the  Clerk  is  directed  to 
transcribe,  sign  and  forward  a  copy  to  each  of 
the  meetings  referred  to. 

The  business  for  which  we  have  convened, 
having  been  concluded,  during  the  transaction 
of  which  we  have  witnbssed  the  cementing 
power  of  the  Divine  principle  of  love,  to  draw 
us  more  closely  together,  and  to  flow  out  to- 
wards each  other,  filling  our  hearts  with  grati- 
tude to  Uim  from  whom  every  good  must  come 
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and  oausiog  us  to  feel  that  in  thus  minglinfr 
together,  we  hare  been  strengthened  to  more 
faithfully  devote  ourselves  to  the  services  re- 
quired of  us  by  our  Lord  and  Master,  to  further 
His  cause  in  the  earth,  and  to  advance  our  own 
souls'  peace.  With  minds  deeply  solemnized 
under  this  holy  influence,  we  adjourn  to  meet 
in  Piclrering,  C.  W.,  the  usual  time  next  year, 
if  consistent  with  the  Divine  Will. 

John  J.  Cobmkll,  Clerk. 

As  the  business  that  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  Women's  Meeting  was  similar  to  that  al- 
ready published  from  the  Extracts  of  the  Men's 
Meeting,  we  give  only  tb«  oonolnding  minutes 

of  the  exercises : 

The  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society,  as 
portrayed  in   the  answers  to  the  queries  from 
our  subordinate  meetings,  brought  a  deep  con- 
cern over  the  meeting,  on  account  of  the  many 
deficiencies  amongst  us,  and  living  desires  were 
awakened,  that  oar  members,  in   their  little 
meetings  at  home,  may  be  incited  to   greater 
diligence  in  their  attendance.     It  was  impres- 
sively shown  that  the  neglect  of  this  important 
duty  gave  evidence  that  the  first  and  great  com-  i 
mandmeot,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  , 
with  all  thj  heart,"   was   not  our  governing 
principle.     It  was  also  shown  in  very   feeling 
and  lively  testimonies,  that  individual  faithful-  j 
ness  to  (he  Divine  light  in  the  soul,  woald  pre-  ] 
pare  us  to  fulfil  the  second  Commandment,  that 
of  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  and  thus 
we  sbonid  be  drawn  to  meet  often  together  for 
the  purpose  of  ankedly  worshiping  our  Father 
in  Heaven. 

Mothers  have  been  most  feelingly  reminded 
of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  them  as 
shepherdesses  over  the  tender  lambs  committed 
to  their  charge.  The  dear  young  women  and 
the  children  were  tenderly  embraced,  as  in  the 
arms  of  Divine  Love;  entreaty  and  supplication 
was  poured  forth  on  their  behalf,  and  they  | 
were  shown  how  good  and  how  acceptable  it  is 
to  give  up  the  whole  heart,  and  serve  the  Lord 
in  the  springtime  of  life.  A  dear  aged  mother 
in  Israel  was  largely  drawn  out  on  their  behalf, 
with  most  touching  appeals  for  them  to  turn 
^  from  the  gay  and  frivolous  things  of  this  world) 
and  make  an  early  sacrifice,  and  so  live  that 
when  brought  on  a  bed  of  languishing  and 
death,  they  may  have  an  assurance  that  for  their 
early  dedication,  and  watchful  walking  through 
life,  they  were  prepared  to  pnt^  off  this  mortal, 
and  be  clothed  upon  with  immortality  and 
eternal  life.  Much  excellent  counsel  and  ad- 
vice has  flowed  from'  deeply  exercised  minds, 
to  our  dear  young  sisters,  that  they  may  be 
guarded  in  their  choice  of  readinz,  and  reject 
that  of  a  pernicious  kind,  with  which  the  world 
at  the  present  time  is  flooded ;  for  its  tendency 


is  to  destrpy  ail  relish  in   the   mind  for  that 
which  is  of  a  more  solid  and  profitable  character. 

Mothers  were  feelingly  admonished  to  look 
well  t^  themselves,  that  they  indulge  not  a 
taste  for  this  kind  of  reading,  and  provide  that 
which  will  strengthen  themselves  and  ohildrea 
for  the  many  important  duties  of  life'. 

The  meeting  having  been  favored  throneh 
the  several  sittings  with  the  solemnizing  influ- 
ence of  the  presence  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  under  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
transact  all  the  business  that  has  claimed  oar 
attention,  with  sisterly  love  and  condescension, 
for  which  favor  we  feel  grateful  to  the  Great 
Giver  of  all  good,  we  adjourn  to  meet  again  at 
Pickering,  Canada  WeU,  the  osnal  time  next 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 

Phebe  W.  Cornell,  Clerk. 


Culture  or  sorrow. — Nearly  all  sorrow 
while  it  lasts,  depresses  action,  destroys  hope, 
and  crushes  energy;  but  it  renders  the  sensi- 
tiveness more  acute,  and  sympathies  more  ge- 
nial, and  the  whole  character  Ipss  selfish  and 
more  considerate.  It  is  said  that  in  nature, 
but  for  the  occasional  seasons  of  draught,  the 
best  lands  would  sosn  degenerate;  but  these 
seasons  cause  the  land  to  sack  up  from  the  car- 
rents  beneath,  with  the  moisture,  all  those 
mineral  manures,  that  restore  and  fertilize  the 
soil  above.  It  is  thns  with  sickness  and  sorrow ; 
once  surmounted,  they  fertilize  the  character 
and  develop  from  the  deep  foantains  of  the  hu- 
man heart  a  joy  and  fruitfuloeaa  not  otherwise 
attainable. 


THE   DANDKLION. 
BT   OEORQE   V.    BDtlGAT. 

''For  the  flmt  ttm«  In  this  jnurney  we  Tentared  to  open  nil 
tfie  windows  In  our  cnnip&rtiii*>nt.  nnd  f>njoj  the  nir  an  well  afl 
tht)  uenery.  Thfl  eTidenon  of  Bpring  increajH^,  but  I  hnd  no 
positive  fnith  in  ihem,  until,  lu  a  warm  fcreen  bank.  I  diirOTerod 
the  flrat  daurtellon— the  'denr  ronimon  flower'  of  Lowpll.  whoa* 
poeui  thereupon  la  secure  of  life  wbilti  its  Hntjeot  bloswime  to  an- 
nounce the  spring.  I  novi-r  f-i-l  sure  that  the  seasnn  la  p«r- 
maaanUj  changed  till  I  aee  the  dandelion."— BatiSB  TiTLOa. 

The  Architect  of  snn  and  star, 
Who  lit  the  orba  that  shioe  afar, 

Planned  this  bright  gem, 
He  filled  its  cap  with  ^lowinK  gold. 
And  packed  its  petals  manifold, 

*  Upon  the  stem. 

He  tanght  the  winged  seed  to  fl/,  . 
He  watched  it  with  aosleeping  eye. 

By  day  and  night. 
He  watered  it  with  dew  and  rain, 
He  tiated  every  gleaming  vein. 

To  please  our  sight. 

He  pUnted  it  on  hill  and  glen, 
And  near  the  dusty  ways  of  men, 

A  light  to  cheer. 
The  bluebird  and  the  bobolink, 
To  put  in  song  the  tbousrbts  we  think, 

When  spring  is  here. 
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The  white  laa  wadea  tbroagh  miita  on  high, 
A  ipectre  in  the  aombre  ikj — 

The  stars  affright ; 
Bat  the  iweet  stars  of  cloudless  gold, 
la  frayed  and  yellow  petals  hol4 

Soft  beams  of  light. 
Were  I  a  bird,  mj  song  should  be, 
Sweet  flower,  a  psalm  of  praise  to  thee, 

In  happ7  boars. 
There  comes  ihe  bee,  with  breezy  born, 
Forgetting  all  the  bardeos  borne,  ' 

Prom  other  flowers. 
'  Bat  golden  locks  will  tarn  to  gray. 
And  petals  fade  though  fair  and  gay ; 

This  flower,  ala«  I 
Will  lose  the  gold  of  which  I  boast. 
And  like  a  pale  and  harmless  ghost 

Flit  o'er  the  grass. 

Krom  the  Atlantla  Monthly  <br  July. 

FREEDOM   IN    BRAZIL. 

Vt  JOBH   O.   WBITTIBR. 

With  clearer  light,  Cross  of  the  South,  shine  forth 

In  blue  Brazilian  skits; 
And  thou,  O  river,  clearing  half  the  earth 

From  sunset  to  sunrise, 
From  the  great  monntains  to  the  AtUntie  wares 

Tby  joy's  long  anthem  pour. 
Yet  a  few  days  (Qod  make  them  less  I)  and  slares 

Shall  shame  thy  pride  no  more. 
No  fettered  feet  thy  shaded  margins  press  ; 

But  all  men  shall  walk  free 
Where  thou,  the  high-priest  of  the  wUdemMl, 

Hast  wedded  sea  to  sea. 
And  thon  great-hearted  rnler,  through  whose  month, 

The  word  of  Qod  is  said 
Once  more,  "  Let  there  be  light  1"— Son  of  the  South 

Lift  up  thy  honored  head ; 
Wear  ooaahamed  a  crown  by  tby  desert 

More  than  by  birth  thy  own. 
Careless  of  watch  and  ward ;  thon  art  begirt 

By  grateful  hearts  alone. 
The  moated  wall  and  battle-ship  may  fall, 

Bat  safe  shall  justice  prore. 
Stronger  than  greares  of  brass  or  iron  mail 

The  panoply  of  loTe. 
Crowned  donbly  by  man's  blessing  and  God's  grace, 

Tby  future  is  secure ; 
Who  frees  a  people  makes  his  statne's  plaeo 

In  Time's  Valballa  sure. 
Lo  I  from  his  Neva's  banks  the  Scythian  Csar 

Stretches  to  thee  his  hand. 
Who  with  a  pencil  of  the  northern  st^ 

Wrote  Freedom  on  his  land. 
And  he  whose  grave  is  holy  by  oar  calm 

And  prairied  Sangamon, 
From  bis  gaunt  hand  shall  drop  the  martrr's  palm 

To  greet  thee  with  '•  Well  done  I " 

And  thon,  0  Earth,  with  smiles  thy  face  make  sweet. 

And  let  thy  waii  be  stilled, 
To  hear  the  Muse  of  prophecy  repeat 

Her  promise  half  fulfilled. 
The  voice  that  spake  at  Nazareth  speaks  still, 

No  sound  thereof  hath  died  ; 
Alike  thy  hope  and  Heaven's  eternal  will 

Shall  yet  be  satisfied. 
The  years  are  slow,  the  vision  tarrieth  long, 

And  far  the  end  may  be ; 
Bnt,  one  by  one,  the  fiends  of  anoient  wrong 

Go  out  and  leave  tbee  free. 


The  anoients  bad  a  proverb :  "  Lingna  quo 
vadis," — tongae,  where  are  yoa  moniog  to  s 


NEW  8T8TBH  OF  RBGISTBATION   FOR  LETTERS. 

In  1855  a  system  of  sending  registered  let- 
ters through  the  mail  was  instituted  by  the  PoeU 
master-Oeneral,  under  an  act  of  Congress  paseed 
for  that  purpose.  By  this  method  persons  reg- 
istering letters  were  charged  a  small  sum  for 
the  additional  care  need  in  forwarding  their 
letters.  On  reaching  the  o£Bce  of  delivery  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  was 
required  to  gire  a  receipt  for  the  same. 

This  system  secured  a  safe  departure  of  let- 
ters from  the  office  of  deposit,  and  their  delivery, 
on  reaching  the  office  of  destination,  to  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  ad-iressed;  bat  it 
did  not  provide  for  their  safety  between  the 
two  points.  The  fact  that  the  letter  was  reg- 
istered was  in  itself  a  hint  to  dishonest  clerks 
at  intermediate  stations  that  it  was  worth  steal- 
ing ;  while  if  stolen  the  registry  system  failed 
to  give  the  officers  the  means  to  trace  the  letter 
from  office  to  office,  or  to  detect  the  point  at 
which  it  had  been  stolen. 

On  the  first  of  the  present  month  a  new  sys- 
tem was  put  in  operation,  which  was  designed 
to  remedy  this  evil.  Now,  when  a  letter  is  de- 
posited in  a  post-office  for  registration  a  receipt 
is  given  by  the  postmaster  or  clerk.  It  is  then 
numbered,  and  the  address  recorded  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  The  letter  is  subse- 
quently placed  in  what  is  known  as  a  "  regis- 
tered package  envelope,"  which  is  of  large  size, 
and  made  of  stout,  light  colored  Manilla  paper, 
and  marked  so  as  to  attract  attention.  The 
name  of  the  post-ofSce  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent 
placed  on  it,  together  with  the  words,  "  regis- 
tered package  envelope,"  in  large- letters.  This 
package  is  made  so  large  and  conspicuous  that 
any  attempt  to  steal  one  would  be  almost  sure 
to  be  detected.  A  "return  receipt,"  to  be 
signed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
is  attached  to  the  letter  before  it  is  placed  in 
the  package  envel(4>e. 

The  package  is  then  started  on  its  journey, 
and  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion  to  open 
the  mail- hag  in  which  it  is  carried,  the  post- 
master or  agent  receiving  the  envelope  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  receipt  for  it  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  receives  it.  At  each  office  through 
which  the  package  passes,  this  system  of  regis- 
tration is  kept  up,  and  on  its  arrival  at  the  office 
of  destination,  the  postmaster  opens  the  regis- 
tered package  envelope,  and  records  the  arrival 
of  the  letter.  He  also  endorses  one  of  the  two 
post-bills  which  have  been  sent  him  by  the 
same  mail,  which  he  returns  to  the  postmaster 
at  the  mailing  office  On  the  delivery  of  the 
letter  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  a 
receipt  is  taken  and  placed  on  file,  and  the  "  re- 
ceipt" is  signed.  The  latter  is  sent  to  die 
mailing  postmaster,  who  delivers  it  to  the  per- 
son by  whom  the  letter  was  deposited,  thus  aa- 
earing  him  of  its  safe  delivery. 
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At  all  large  post-offices  one  or  more  clerks  are 
detailed  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  every 
niailba<;,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  all 
registered  package  envelopes  until  properly  dis- 
poi>od  of  and  receipts  received  therefor. 

Whenever  one  of  these  packages  is  lost,  which 
is  very  rarely,  what  is  termed  a  "  chaser"  is 
sent  after  it ;  that  is,  a  blank  form  is  sent  to  the 
postmaster  of  the  ofBco  from  which  the  package 
started,  and  after  giving  the  address  on  the  mis- 
sing duoament,  he  sends  it  the  official  to  whom 
he  delivered  the  package.  The  latter  after  re- 
ceiving the  statement,  sends  it  to  the  person  to 
.whom  he  d^vered  the  package,  and  thos  the 
*'  chaser"  goes  forward,  until  it  catches  up  to 
the  office  where  a  mistake  has  occurred,  and 
where  the  package  is  usually  found  to  have  been 
miiiplBced. 

The  same  preoaations  are  taken  by  the  Post- 
office  Department  in  sending  postage-stamps 
and  stamped  envelopes  to  the  various  postmas- 
ters throughout  the  country. 

This  system,  in  connection  with  the  money 
order  department,  is  intended  to  give  the  public 
oppottuuitics  for  sending  money,  bonds,  or 
other  valuable  docnments,  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  without  danger  or  loss. 
Kut  it  is  probable  that  most  valuables  will  still 
be  carried  by  the  express  companies,  who  are 
responsible  for  loss  on  the  way. — 1]^.  Y.  Evenng 
rott. 


EXTSAOTS  FROM  INAUQURAL  ADDRESS  OV 
JOHN    STUART   MILL. 
(OaneladAd  from  page  286.) 

To  these  studies  I  would  add  International  Law ; 
which  I  decidedly  think  should  be  taught  in  all 
universities,  and  should  form  part  of  all  liberal 
education.  The  need  of  it  is  far  from  being 
limited  to  diplomatists  and  lawyers ;  it  extends 
to  every  citizen.  What  is  called  the  Law  of 
Nations  is  not  properly  law,  tut  a  part  of  ethics ; 
a  set  of  moral  rules,  accepted  as  authoritative  by 
civilized  states.  It  is  true  that  these  rules 
neither  are  nor  ought  to  be  of  eternal  obligation, 
but  do  and  must  vary  more  or  less  from  age  to 
age,  as  the  consciences  of  nations  become  more 
eulightcned  and  the  exigencies  of  political 
society  undergo  change.  IBut  the  rules  mostly 
were  at  their  origin,  and  still  are,  an  application 
of  the  maxims  df  honesty  and  humanity  to  the 
intercourse  of  states.  They  were  introduced  by 
the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  or  by^h'eir 
sense  of  the  general  interest,  to  mitigate  the 
crimes  and  snfFerings  of  a  state  of  war,  and  to 
restrain  governments  and  nations  from  unjust 
or  dishonest  conduct  towards  one  another  in 
time  of  peace.  Since  every  country  stands  in 
numerous  and  various  relations  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  and  many,  our  own 
among  tlie  number,  exercise  actual  authority 
over  some  of  these,  a  knowledge  of  the  estab- 


lished rules  of  international  morality  is  essential 
to  the  duty  of  every  nation,  and  therefore  of 
every  person  in  it  who  helps  to  make  up  the 
nation,  and  whose. voice  and  feeling  form  a  part 
of  what  is  called  public  opinion.  Let  not  any 
one  pacify  his  conscience  by  the  delusion  that 
he  can  do  no  barm  if  he  takes  no  part,  and 
forms  no  opinion.  Bad  men  need  nothing  more 
to  compa.<!8  their  ends,  than  that  good  men 
should  look  on  and  do  nothing.  He  is  not  a 
good  man  who,  without  a  protest,  allows  wrong- 
to  be  committed  in  his  name,  and  with  the 
means  which  he  helps  to  supply,  because  he  will 
not  trouble  himself  to  use  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  depends  on  the  habit  of  attending  to 
and  looking  into -public  transactions,  and  on  the 
degree  of  information  and  solid  judgment  re- 
specting them  that  exists  in  the  community, 
whether  the  conduct  of  a  nation  as  a  nation, 
both  within  itself  and  towards  others,  shall  be 
selfi'th,  corrupt  and  tyrannical,  or  rational  and 
enlightened,  just  and  noble. 

Of  these  more  advanced  studies,  only  a  small 
commencement  can  be  made  at  schools  and  uni- 
versities ;  but  even  this  is  of  the  highest  value, 
by  awakening  an  interest  in  the  subjects,  by 
conquering  tbe  first  diffioulties,  and  inuring  the 
mind  to  the  kind  of  exertion  which  the  studies 
require,  by  implanting  a  desire  to  make  further 
progress,  and  directing  the  student  to  the  best 
tracks  and  the  best  helps.  So  far  as  these 
branches  of  knowledge  have  been  acquired,  we 
have  learnt,  or  been  put  into  the  way  of  learn- 
ing, our  duty,  and  our  work  in  life.  Knowing 
it,  however,  is  but  half  the  work  of  education  ; 
it  still  remains,  that  what  we  know,  we  shall  be 
willing  and  determined  to  put  in  practice. 
Nevertheless,  to  know  the  truth  is  already  a 
great  way  towards  disposing  us  to  act  upon  it. 
What  we  see  clearly  and  apprehend  keenly,  we 
have  a  natural  desire  to  act  out.  "  To  see  tbe 
best,  and  yet  the  worst  pursue,"  is  a  posfible 
but  not  a  common  state  of  mind ;  those  who  fol- 
low the  wrong  have  generally  first  taken  care  to 
be  voluntarily  ignorant  of  the  right.  They 
have  silenced  their  conscience,  but  they  are  not 
knowingly  disobeying  it  If  you  take  an  aver- 
age human  mind  while  still  young,  before  the 
objects  it  has  chosen  in  life  have  given  it  a  turn 
in  any  bad  direction,  you  will  generally  find  it 
desiring  what  is  good,  right,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all ;  and  if  that  season  is  properly  used  to 
implant  the  knowledge  and  give  the  training 
which  shall  render  rectitude  of  judgment  more 
habitual  than  sophistry,  a  serious  barrier  will 
have  been  erected  against  the  inroads  of  selfish- 
ness and  falsehood.  Still,  it  is  a  very  imperfect 
education  which  trains  the  intelligence  only, 
but  not  the  will.  No  one  can  dispense  with  an 
education  directed  expressly  to  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  part  of  his  being.  Such  eda- 
oatioQ,  so  far  as  it  ia  direct,  is  either  moral  or 
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religious ;  and  these  may  cither  be  treated  as 
distinot,  or  as  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thing.  The  subject  we  are  now  considering  is 
not  education  as  a  whole,  bat  scholastic  edu- 
cation, and  we  must  keep  in  yiew  the  inevitable 
limitations  of  what  schools  and  universities  can 
do.  It  is  bejond  their  power  to  educate  morally 
or  religiously.  Moral  and  religious  education  con- 
sist in  training  the  feelings  and  the  daily  habits ; 
and  these  are,  in  the  main,  beyond  the  sphere 
sod  inaccesjiible  to  the   control  of  public  edu- 

'^  cation.  It  is  the  homo,  the  family,  which  gives 
na  the  moral  or  religious  education  we  really 
receive  ;  and  this  is  completed,  and  modified, 
sometimes  for  the  better,  often  for  the  worse,  by 
society,  and  the  opinions  and  feelings  with 
which  we  are  there  surrounded.  The  moral  or 
religions  influence  which  an  university  can  ex- 
ercise, consists  less  in  any  express  teaching, 
than  in  the  pervading  tone  of  the  place.  What- 
ever it  teaches,  it  should  teach  as  penetrated 
by  a  sense  of  duty ;  it  should  present  all  know- 
ledge as  chiefly  a  means  to  worthiness  of  life 
given  for  the  double  purpose  of  making  each  of 
us  practically  useful  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and 
of  elevating  the  character  of  the  species  itself ; 
exalting  and  dignifying  our  nature.  There  i.s 
Doihing  which  spreads  more  contagiously  from 
teacher  to  pupil  than  elevation  of  sentiment ; 
often  and  often  have  students  caught  from  the 
living  influence  of  a  professor,  a  contempt  for 

^  mean  and  selfish  objects,  and  a  noble  ambition 

to  le^ve  the  world  better  than  they  found  it, 
which  they  have  carried  with  them  throughout 
life.  In  these  respects,  teachers  of  every  kind 
have  natural  and  peculiar  means  of  doing  with 
effect,  what  every  one  who  mixes  with  his  fel- 
low-beings, or  addresses  himself  to  them  in  any 
character,  should  feel  bound  to  do  to  the  extent 
of  bis  capacity  and  opportunities.  What  is 
special  to  an  university  on  these  subjects  belongs 
chiefly,  like  the  rest  of  its  work,  to  the  intel- 
lectual department.  An  university  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  open  to  each  succeeding 
generation,  ss  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  case 
admit,  the  accumulated  treasure  of  tbe  thoughts 
of  mankind.  As  an  indispensable  part  of  this, 
it  has  to  make  known  to  them  what  mankind  at 
large,  their  own  country,  and  the  best  and 
wisest  individual  men,  have  thought  on  the 
great  subjects  of  morals  and  religion.  There 
should  be,  and  there  is  in  most  universities, 
professorial  instruction  in  moral  philosophy; 
bat  I  could  wish  that  this  instruction  were  of  a 
somewhat  different  type  from  what  is  ordinarily 
met  with.  I  could  wish  that  it  were  more  ex- 
pository, leas  polemical,  and  above  all  less  dog> 
matio.  The  learner  should  be  made  acquainted 
-with  the  principal  systems  of  moral  philosophy 
-which  have  existed  and  been  practically  oper- 
ative among  mankind,  and  should  hear  what 
there  is  to  be  said  for  each :  the  Aristotelian, 


the  Epicurean,  the  Stoic,  the  Jndiac,  the  ChriS' 
tian  in  the  various  modes  of  its  interpretation, 
which  differ  almost  as  much  from  one  another 
as  the  teachings  of  those  earlier  schools.  He 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  different 
standards  of  right  and  wrong  which  have  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  ethics ;  genera]  utility, 
natural  justice,  natural  rights,  a  moral  sense, 
principles  of  practical  reason,  and  the  rest. 
Among  all  tbe«e,  it  is  not  so  much  the  teacher's 
business  to  take  a  side,  and  fight  stoutly  for 
some  one  against  the  re.at,  as  it  is  to  direct  them 
all  towards  the  OKtablishment  and  preservatioa 
of  the  rules  of  conduct  most  advMtageous  to 
mankind.  There  is  not  one  of  these  systems 
which  has  not  its  good  side ;  not  one  from  which 
there  is  not  something  to  be  learnt  by  the  votaries 
of  the  others  ;  not  one  which  is  not  suggested 
by  a  keen,  though  it  may  not  always  be  a  clear 
perception  of  some  important  truths,  which  are 
the  prop  of  the  system,  and  the  neglect  or  un- 
dervaluing of 'which  in  other  systems  is  their 
characteristic  infirmity.  A  system  which  may 
be  as  a  whole  erroneous,  is  still  valuable,  until 
it  has  forced  upon  mankind  a  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  portion  of  truth  which  suggested  it. 
The  ethical  teacher  does  his  part  best,  when  he 
points  out  how  each  system  may  be  strengthened 
even  on  its  own  basis,  by  taking  into  more  com- 
plete account  the  truths  which  other  systems 
have  realized  more  fully  and  made  more  promi- 
nent. I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  enOourage 
an  essentially  sceptical  electioism.  While  placing 
every  system  in  the  best  aspect  it  admits  of,  and 
endeavoring  to  draw  from  all  of  them  the  most 
salutary  consequences  compatible  with  their 
nature,  I  would  by  no  means  debar  him  from 
enforcing  by  his  best  arguments  his  own  pre- 
ference for  some  one  of  the  number.  They  can- 
not be  all  true ;  though  those  which  are  false 
as  theories  may  contain  particular  truths,  indis- 
pensable to  the  completeness  of  the  true  theory. 
But  on  this  subject,  even  more  than  on  any  of 
those  I  have  previously  mentioned,  it  is  not  the 
teacher's  business  to  impose  his  own  judgment, 
but  to-inform  and  discipline  that  of  bis  pupil. 

tm  

Tbe  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be  regarded 
as  fairly  under  way,  though,  from  the  grumb- 
ling in  Halifax  and  soma  other  places,  it  is  not 
as  popular  as  it  might  be.  This  Dominion  is 
composed  of  the  various  British  North  Ameri- 
can' possessions,  and  is  divided  into  several 
provinces.  Tbe  province  of  Ontario  has  an 
area  of  121,260  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  nearly  1,810,000.  It  contains  Ottawa,  the 
capital  city  of  tbe  new  Dominion,  and  the  more 
important  cities  of  Toronto,  Hamilton,  King- 
ston and  London.  Tbe  province  of  Quebec  has 
an  area  of  210,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,300,000.  The  population  of 
Montreal,  the  largest  city  of  the  Province  aa 
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veil  118  of  the  Dominion,  is  estimated  at  130,- 
000.  New  BruD8vick  contaiofl  within  its  boun- 
dary lines  27,000  eqaare  miles  and  295,000 
perdODS.  Nova  Scotia  haa  16,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  something  oyer  868,000. 
The  area  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  amounts 
in  round  numbers  to  876,000  square  miles. 
The  total  population  is  vtrionslj  estimated  at 
from  8,700,000  to  3,800,0i)0.  Newfoundland 
and  Prince  Edward's  Island  are  not  included 
in  this  calculation,  and  their  population  and 
area  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  Newfound- 
land, 40,200  square  miles  of  area,  and  135,000 
persons;  Mince  Edward's  Island,  2100  square 
miles  and  l<2,000  inhabitants,  which  brings  the 
total  population  of  the  British  American  Prov- 
inces to  about  4,000,000,  with  a  total  area  of 
nearly  419,000  square  miles.  In  the  Dominion 
there  are  sixteen  railways,  extending  2i38 
miles,  that  cost  9133,360,400.— i;«(/jrer. 

Vor  Fr)«Dd«'  iDtolligenotr. 
BZVXEW   OF  THE  WEATHEB,  «0. 

SIXTH    KOKTH. 

1868.  1887. 


Bain  during  aome  portion  of 

the  24  faourB, ^ 

Bain  all  or  nearlj  all  daj,., 

Cloudy,  without  storms, 

CIear,aB  ordiuaril/  accepted 


TCKPBSATVBI,  BAnr,  DIATBS, 

ac. 

Mean  temperature  of  6t): 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

HigbAt  do.  daring  month 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 
■  Bain  during  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month 
being  for  5  current  weeks 
for  each  year 


11  days. 

0    " 

3    " 
16    «« 


30    " 


1866. 


73.00 

95.00 

57.00     ' 

2.96  in. 


1419 


deg. 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  6th 
month  for  the  past  levmtg-ttvm  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entirf 
period,  1828 — 1831- 

Lowest    do.        do.      do.  1816 


5  days. 
7    " 

6  " 
12    " 


30     " 


1887. 


72.19  deg. 
88.50     " 
53.00     " 
11.02  in. 


1197 


71.57  deg. 

77.00    « 
64.00    " 


First  month  .... 
Second  month., 
Third  moolb..., 
Fourth  month.. 

Fifth  month 

Sixth  month..., 


coHPABisoB  or  BAnr. 
1866. 


3.14  inch 

6.61 

« 

2.16 

II 

2.93 

<i 

4.68 

II 

2.96 

II 

1867. 
1.70  inch. 
2.89  •" 
6.46     " 

1.31  " 

7.32  " 
11.02  " 


Totals 22.47  "       30.20  " 

We  have  nothing  special  to  remark  as  to  the  tem- 
pTature  of  the  month  onder  review,  it  varying  but 
little  from  that  of  last  year  or  from  the  general  aver- 
age, but  about  the  quantity  of  rain  some  farts  of  io- 
tereat  may  be  stated  for  wiiicb  we  are  indebted  to 


the  kindness  of  Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Feonsylvania  Hos- 
pital, wbo  remarks  :  "This  is  the  greatest  amount  of 
rain  that  has  ever  fallen  in  June,  exceeding  by  three 
inches  that  of  1855,  when  nearly  eight  inches  fell. 
On  the  16th,  I7th  and  18th  of  the  month  the  present 
year  the  nnusnal  quantity  of  6.93  inches  fell,  3.50  of 
which  descended  between  2}  and  7  A.  M.  of  tha 
17th,  while  6.38  inches  of  it  fell  during  ticelvt  con- 
secutive hours,  and  the  whole  quantity  (nearly 
seven  inches)  wai  not  mart  than  tweuly-four  hourt  in 
falling  !  1.  it.  Ellis. 

Fhiladelithia,  7th  month  2d,  1867. 

M»    I 

Too  Late  Beqrets. — The  moment  a  friend, 
or  even  a  mere  acquaintance,  is  dead,  how  surely 
there  starts  up  before  us  each  instance  of  un- 
kiodncss  of  which  we  have  been  guilty  towards 
him.  In  fact,  many  and  many  an  act  or  word 
which,  while  be  was  in  life,  did  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  unkind  at  all,  now  "  bites  back  "  as  if  it 
were  a  serpent  and  shows  us  what  it  really  was. 
Alas  1  ^twas  thus  we  caused  him  to  suffer  who 
now  is  dust,  and  yet  then  we  did  not  pity  or  re- 
proach ourselves.  There  is  always  a  bitterness 
beyond  that  cf  death  in  the  dying  of  a  fellow 
creature  to  whom  we  have  been  unjust  or  un- 
kind. 

If  you  depend  for  water  on  a  pond  that  is 
only  filled  by  thunderstorms,  you  will  often 
want  water ;  but  if  yon  have  a  oonduit  that 
brings  in  water  >  from  a  deep  and  ever  flowing 
fountain,  yon  never  want.  Human  feelings  and 
excitement,  and  emotions  created  by  appeals  to 
our  feelings,  may  produce  a  temporary  action, 
but  it  is  only  (he  soul  which  is  actually  "joined 
to  the  Lord  "  by  a  true  and  living  faith  that 
never  wants  strength,  because  Christ,  who  sup- 
plies that  strength,  can  never  fail. 

ITEMS. 

The  unfortunate  Arch-Duke  Maximilian,  of  Aus- 
tria, was  condemned  and  shot  on  the  19th  alt.  It  i« 
thought  that  Ji^arez  would  have  spared  the  life  of 
his  captured  enemy  if  it  had  been  possible;  but  the 
pressure  of  opinion  was  too  strong  for  him  socceaa- 
fully  to  oppose  it,  and  a  determined  eObit  to  sav* 
Maximilian  would  probably  have  colt  him  his  owa 
position. 

Dr.  LiyinObtohx. — The  latest  information  concern- 
ing Dr.  Livingstone  seems  again  to  oonfirm  tbenew^s 
of  bis  death. 

The  great  Eiposition  has  reached  its  climax  im 
the  distribution  of  prises  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
on  the  1st  inst  For  once  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  were  noifd  in  pablte 
ceremony — the  Sultan  of  Turkey  participating  witli 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  in  ihe  pageant. 

SuBUAEiNE  Pbotookapbt. — M.  B.-,xin  iliaminat«a 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  means  of  electric  light,  To* 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  position  of  sunken 
Tessels,  etc.  Bis  photographic  studio  coneiFts  of  a 
strong  iron  box,  braced  transversely,  and  admitting 
the  light  through  lens-shaped  water-tight  wiudovrs  ; 
and  he  can  remain  in  it  without  inconvenience  for 
about  ten  minutes.  He  has,  it  is  said,  produced 
sharp  and  well  defined  photographs,  suited  to  render 
easy  the  recovery  of  objects  sank  to  considerable 
depths,  and  has  already  Worked  at  depths  approaclt> 
ing  threaJiBndred^feet.— .Sttitdw. 
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BDITKD  AND  PUBLURKD  BT  AH  AS800IATI0N 
or  laiENDS. 


MmronoATioaa  kdst  bi  adsbmbid  ahd  FAramn 

MADI   TO 
BVMOa  OOMLT,  AOBST, 

At  PaWMtieB  one*,  Ko.  144  Korth  SeTantk  Btreet, 

Opea  flroB  t  A.H.  uaUl  6  P.K     On  a^Yrath-dayt,  until  8  PJ(. 

TIKMB^PATABLB  IN   ADTANOI 
The  Paper  Is  lMa«d  mry  S»nntb-imj,  at  Thn*  DoUan  par 
(■nam.    tUO  Ibr  Ctalia ;  or,  Ibur  copiM  for  tlO. 
Aganta  f  >r  dnba  will  ha  axpaatsd  to  pay  for  ttaa  antlra  dab. 
Tba  Foalaca  on  tUa  papar,  pnid  In  adranea  at  tho  ofloa  whara 
It  la  rawlTad,  in  an  j  part  of  th«  United  8tat«a,  la  30  aanta  a  j»a. 
AOHNTS  ^loeepli  S.  Colia,  Iftw  York. 

amrj  Hajdook,  iirooMyn,  If.  T. 
Beitj  gtratton,  RicKwumi,  Mod. 
William  H.  Ohar<!hman,  IndianapoUt,  Mt, 
luam  Otjam,  BtlUmm,  Mi. 


OOHTliirTB. 
BerievortheLllk  and  DlKonnea  of  T.W.BobartiOB.  ■.-'•>  SN 

Iiettarto  D.  Oaband |M 

Troa  Inspiration ~ Sll 

BBROUUi SIS 

OBITOMT 8U 

■xtracti  ftbm  tha  Fnwasdliigi  of  Londm  and  SnbUn  Teatly 

Meatinp ~ VU 

-atoatlonf  Wanted" ~ — ...  Uf 

PoiTU ~. SU 

Tha  Aaoant  of  Hont  Blane,  in  the  Sumnei  of  186fl^  by  a 

PhiladelphiaB st< 

Death  of  Thomat  H.  Lagsett .- op 


BEVIKW    or    THI    LirE    AND    DISCOaBSKS    OF 
r.  W.  B0BEBT80N. 

BT  t.  M.  JAMmr. 
(Contlnaad  tmm  page  Wi.) 

The  Workingmen's  Institute,  whiob  Robert- 
■OD  was  ooe  of  the  chief  inBtnmenti  in  estab- 
liahioft,  wa«,  after  two  years'  sacoeasful  opera- 
tion, placed  io  jeopardy  by  a  proposition,  arged 
by  maDy,  to  admit  into  its  library  soeptiosl  or 
iufidel  publications.  In  the  spring  of  1850, 
writing  to  a  friend,  he  says:  "  I  did  not  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Workingmen's  Association, 
aa  I  told  yoa  I  had  intended,  and  am  almost 
■orry  I  did  not;  but  some  of  the  committee 
were  afraid  for  me  of  violenoe  and  rudeness 
from  the  Socialista,  and  thought,  too,  that  even 
if  I  swayed  the  vote  by  a  speech  against  the 
infidel  pnbliestioos,  they  would  only  say  that 

'  it  had  been  done  by  the  inflaenoe  of  priestcraft. 
On  this  consideration  I  left  them  to  fight  the 
battle  for  themselres,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
they  have  got  a  signal  Tiotory.  .  But  I  find  by 
inquiry  that  Socialism  has  made  terrible  strides 

'  in  flngland :  Louis  Blanc's  views  are  progress- 
ing swiftly.  They  say  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
anperatitions  notion  of  aa  invisible  Ood.  Till 
that  is  done,  nothing  can  he  effected.  And 
then,  of  course.  Communism  and  a  scramble 
fur  property  ensue. 

A  strong  radical  told  me  that  he  can  remem- 
ber the  time  when  Toryism  was  in  the  asoend- 
snt  io  public  meetings  here,  and  the  Badical* 
only  just  able  to  make  head  against  it.    Then 


Radicalism  became  triumphant;  but  now  Radi- 
calism is  to  Socialism  what  Toryism  was  to 
Radicalism, — a  kind  of  feeble  aristocracy  which 
can  scarcely  show  its  head,  so  completely  is  it 
put  down  by  the  ultra-socialism  of  Louis  Blanc's 
school." 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  writes  again  : 
"  I  have  been  all  the  morning  interrupted  by 
deliberations  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Work- 
ingmen's Institute,  which  is  in  terrible  disorder. 
Poor  ——^—  is  dead  1  and  there  is  no  one  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity  but  myself.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  in  a  pnblio 
address." 

"  His  speech  was  long  remembered  for  its 
tact.  The  great  room  of  the  Town  Hall  was 
crowded  to  excess.  Every  olafs  in  Brighton 
was  represented  in  the  audience.  All  tho 
workingmen  of  the  Institute  were  there.  The 
largo  minority  of  sceptical  socialists  bad  c6me 
determined  to  make  a  disturbance, — to  boot 
him  down.  They  bad  dispersed  themselves  in 
parties  throughout  the  room.  He  began  very 
quietly,  with  a  slow,  distinct,  and  self-restrained 
utterance.  He  explained  the  reaaons  of  the 
meeting.  When  he  spoke  of  himself  as  the 
person  who  had  summoned  them, — as  one  who 
waa  there  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
fidel books,  knots  of  men  started  up  to  inter- 
rupt him ;  a  few  hisses  and  groans  were  heard; 
bat  the  undaunted  bearing  of  tho  man,  the  ealm. 
voice  and  musical  flow  of  pauselees  speech,, 
powerful  to  check  unregulated  violenee  bj  m- 
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regalated  quietade  of  atterance,  went  oo,  and 
they  could  but  sit  down  again.  Again  and. 
again,  front  different  parts  of  the  room,  a  man 
would  suddenly  spring  to  bis  feet  and  half  begin 
to  speak,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  or  awed,  sab- 
eide.  There  were  murmurs,  passionate  shuffling 
of  feet,  a  sort  of  electricity  of  excitement,  which 
communicated  itself  from  the  excited  men  to 
every  one  in  the  room.  At  last,  when  he  said, 
'  You  have  heard  of  a  place  called  Coward's 
Castle, — Coward's  Castle  is  that  pulpit  or  plat- 
form, from  which  a  man,  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  in  the  absence  of  his  opponents,  secure 
'  of  applause,  and  safe  from  a  reply,  denounces 
those  who  differ  from  him,'  there  was  a  dead 
Btillnesa.  He  had  struck  the  thought  of  the 
turbulent,— the  very  point  on  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  address,  they  had  enlarged ;  and 
from  that  moment  thi>re  waa  not  a  word, 
scarcely  a  cheer,  till  the  last  sentenoe  waa  given. 
It  seemed,  said  one  of  them,  and  what  he  said 
was  confirmed  by  others,  as  if  every  man  in  the 
room  were  thrilling  with  the  same  feelings,  as 
if  a  magnetic  power  flowing  from  the  speaker 
bad  united  them  all  to  himself,  and  in  him  to 
one  another.  Tlie  address  was  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  his  speeches  for  eloquence,  if 
eloquence  be  defined  as  the  power  of  subjugat- 
ing men  by  bold  and  persuasive  words.  It  was 
remarkable  for  two  other  reasons,  which  may 
'not  occur  to  the  ordinary  reader.  First,  in  it 
he  revealed  much  of  his  inner  life  and  charac- 
ter. He  was  forced  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  made  the  address  tonpeak  of  himself. 
The  personal  explanations  into  which  he  entered 
were  an  overt  self-revelatioo.  But  there  was 
one  passage  in  the  address  in  which,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  hearers,  he  disclosed  the 
history  of  the  most  momentous  period  of  his 
life." 

He  said,  "  It  is  an  awful  moment  when  the 
soul  begins  to  find  that  the  props  on  which  it 
has  blindly  rested  so  long  are,  many  of  them, 
totten,  and  begins  to  stupectthem  alt;  when  it 
begins  to  feel  the  nothingness  of  many  of  the 
traditionary  opinions  which  have  been  reeeived 
with  implicit  confidence,  and  in  that  horrible 
insecurity  begins  also  to  doubt  whether  there  be 
Anything  to  believe  at  all.  It  is  an  awful  hour, 
—let  him  who  has  passed  through  it  say  how 
ftwfnl, — when  this  life  has  lost  its  meaning,  and 
seems  shrivelled  into  a  span ;  when  the  grave 
appears  to  be  the  end  of  all,  human  goodness 
nothing  but  a  name,  and  the  sky  above  this 
bniverse  a  dead  expanse,  black  with  the  void 
from  which  God  himself  has  disappeared.  In 
that  fearful  loneliness  of  spirit,  when  those  who 
Should  have  been  his  friends  and  counsellors 
only  fiown  upon  his  misgivings,  and  profanely 
bid  him  stifle  doubts,  which  for  aught  he  knows 
may  arise  from  the  fountain  of  truth  itself;  to 
'eztiogBTsh,  as  a  glare  from  hell,  that  which  for 


aught  he  knows  may  be  light  from  heaven,  and 
everything  seemed  wrapped  in  hideous  uncer> 
tainty,  I  know  but  one  way  in  which  a  man 
may  come  forth  from  his  agony  ooathless;  it  is 
by  holding  fast  to  those  things  which  are  cer- 
tain still,— the  grand,  simple  landmarks  of 
morality.  In  the  darkest  hour  throngh  which  the 
human  soul  can  pass,  whatever  else  is  doubtful, 
this  at  least  is  certain.  If  there  be  no  God, 
and  no  future  state,  yet  even  then,  it  is  better 
to  be  generous  than  selfish,  better  to  be  chaste 
than  licentious,  better  to  be  true  than  false,  bet- 
ttff  to  be  brave  than  a  coward.  Blessed  beyond 
all  earthly  blessedness  is  the  man  who,  in  the 
tempestuous  darkness  of  the  soul,  has  dared  to 
hold  fast  to  these  venerable  landmarks.  Thrioe 
blessed  is  he  who, — when  all  is  drear  and  cheer- 
less within  and  without,  when  his  teachers 
terrify  him,  and  his  friends  shrink  from  him, — 
has  obstinately  clung  to  moral  good.  Thrioe 
blessed,  beoause  Am  night  shall  pass  into  clear, 
bright  day. 

I  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  any  man  who 
has  passed  throngh  that  hour  of  agony,  and 
stood  upon  the  rock  at  last,  the  surges  stilled  be- 
low him,  and  the  last  cloud  drifted  from  the 
sky  shore,  with  a  faith,  and  hope,  and  trust  no 
longer  traditional,  but  of  his  own, — a  trust 
which  neither  earth  nor  hell  shall  shake  thence- 
forth forever." 

"  The  result  of  the  address  on  the  members 
of  the  Institute  was  more  successful  than  he  had 
expected.  Some  of  the  sceptical  minority  were 
convinced  that  they  were  wrong;  the  rest 
separated  in  a  body,  and,  carrying  off  with  them 
a  large  portion  of  the  library  and  property,  es- 
tablished a  new  society,  which  did  not  long 
exist.  The  majority,  along  with  some  waverera, 
who  were  confirmed  into  truer  views  of  social 
questions,  combined  to  carry  out  the  vFews  of 
Mr.  Robertson.  The  first  thing  done  was  to 
rescind  the  old  rule  that  no  gentlemen  were  to 
be  admitted  to  vote  or  act  on  the  committee, 
and  to  reconstruct  the  association  on  this 
amended  footing ;  the  second  was  to  ask  Mr. 
Robertson  to  be  their  new  President." 

He  declined  their  proposition,  but  did  not 
abate  his  interest  in  their  institution,  which, 
during  the  few  years  that  he  lived,  continued 
to  work  admirably.  After  the  schism,  its  name 
was  changed  to  Mechanics'  Institute,  which 
was  not  satisfactory  to  Robertson.  Being  re- 
quested to  deliver  lectures  before  it  he  returned 
the  following  answer : 

"  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  2lBt, 
which  I  only  had  last  night,  after  an  absence 
from  Brighton,  I  beg  to  say,  that  after  mach 
cnsideration  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  my  duty  not  to  refuse  the  request 
made  to  me. 

I  am  very  unfit  at  present  for  the  ezoitemeot 
of  addressing  numbers;  but  knowing  that  the 
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insaffioienoy  wiil  be  pardoned,  and  feeling  deep 
interest  in  the  sucoess  of  the  workingmen,  I 
shall  not  allow  this  to  stand  in  the  way. 

I  was  not  aware  that  the  name  of  the  Insti- 
tntion  was  to  be  ohanged.     Is  not  this  virtaally 
acknowledging  that  the  former  attempt  was  a 
failure,  instead  of  the  society  being,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  the  old  one  purified  by  experience?    Not 
knowing  the  reasons  for  the  change,  which  per- 
haps are  valid,  at  first  sight  I  am  inclined  to 
regret  it     There  is  much  in  names,  especially 
when    they  are  associated  with    reoolleotlons 
whidh   can  be  appealed  to,  and  when  they  ad- 
here  to  a  Booiety  through  many  shocks  and 
changes      Besides,  'Workingman'  is  a  noble 
title  for  any  human  being:   a  human  being's 
right  title.     '  Meubanio '  is  a  poor  class  title, 
like  Agricultarist,  Botanist,  Sailor,   &c.,  &o. 
Besides,  it  is  not  true  as  a  designation  for  your 
society;  a  sohoolniaster  is  not  a  iuc'i'ftanio,  uor 
&  retail  dealer  of  any  kind,  yet  many  such  are 
in  the  society.     Ought  you  not,  like  good  sol- 
diers in  a  great  cause,  to  Hand  to  your  colors  f" 
"  Id  pursuance  of  this  promise,  the  two  pub- 
lished lectures  on  '  The  Influence  of  Poetry  on 
the  Working  Classes,'  were  given  in  February, 
1852.     They   were  delivered  extempore,  and 
before  an  audience  of  more  than  a  thousand  in 
namber.     The  wonderful   fluency,  wedded  to 
impassioned  feeling,  which  made  them  so  tell- 
ing in  delivery,  did  not  imperil  their  effect  when 
printed,  for  they  were  as  full  of  concentrated 
thought  as  if  he  had  elaborately  written  them. 
These  addresses  were   not   resultless.     The 
irorkiogmen  of  Brighton,  for  the  first  time  told 
that   Por-try  did  not  belong  to  one  class  alone, 
but   to  all  who  felt  within  them  the  common 
pa.'sioos   of  Humanity,  at  once  assumed  their 
right.     The  works  of' many  of  the  poets  were 
added  to  their  library.     Their  power  of  appre- 
ciating the  highest  poetry^was  believed  in,  and 
then  they  believed  in  it  themselves.     They  be- 
came cooecions  of  their  powers.     From  the  Life 
of  Christ  Mr.  Robertson  had  learned  this  great 
prinoiple  of  education;  to  make  men  recognize 
their    own    spiritual   capabilities  by   throwing 
himself  in    trnst  upon  those  capabilities.     In 
these    leeiares  he  carried  that  prinoiple  into 
secular    things.     And  the   men   were  roused. 
They  read  the  poets  eagerly ;  sharp  discussions 
arose  anaong  them  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
Pope,  and    Walter  Scott,  and  Tennyson.     One 
part  of  the    lecturer's  aim   was  thus  attained. 
The  men   employed  in  a  dull  mechanic  round, 
or  in  coarse  faaod-Iabor,  were  led  into  a  refined 
and    pare    region  both  of  intellect  and  feeling. 
They  desired  to  find  and  to  feel  the  beautiful. 
It  was  a  step  in  their  elevation. 

A  more  tangible  resnit  of  the  lectures  was, 
that  they  brought  in  suffidient  money  to  make 
the  fortune  of  the  Institute.  They  were  at 
onoe  poblished  from  the  corrected  notes  of  the 


reporter.  Two  letters  whiob  their  author  re- 
ceived are  worth  publishing,  for  the  remark  and 
reply  which  were  elicited  from  him. 

The  first  was  from  Mr.  Henry  Drnmmond  : 

'Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  your  essay 
with  many  thanks.  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
are  the  only  person  who  is  grappling  with  the 
natural  infidelity  of  minds  ediioated  io  every- 
thing except  religion ' 

On  sending  this  letter  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson wrote : 

'  Mr.  Drummond's  letter  is  interesting,  inas- 
much as  it  exhibits  a  deeper  perception  of  what 
I  was  aiming  at  than  I  have  yet  seen  in 'any 
one.  To  produce  a  belief  in  the  realty  of  the 
invisible  Truth  and  Beauty,  is  the  chief  end  of 
my  insignificant  work  here.'  " 

The  seoond  letter  was  from  Lord  Carlisle, 
who  commended  <'  the  high  ability,  and  the 
generous  and  delicate  feeling  evinced  by  the 
lectures." 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  and  constant  aim  of 
Robertson  to  improve  the  oondiiion  of  the 
worfcing-cla8.te8,  which  he  believed  oonld  only 
be  done  by  inducing  them  to  accept  and  adhere 
to  the  benign  principles  of  Christianity.  la 
one  of  his  lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, he  eaja :  "  The  spirit  of  Christ  does 
reatty  what  high  breeding  does  outwardly.  A 
high-bred  man  never  furgetd  himself,  controls 
his  temper,  does  nothing  in  excess,  is  urbane, 
dignified,  and  that  even  to  persons  whom  he  ia 
inwardly  cursing  in  his  heart,  or  wishing  far 
away.  Bat  a  Christian  is  what  the  world  seemi  to 
be.  Love  gives  him  a  delicate  tact  which  never 
offends,  because  it  is  full  of  sympathy.  It  dis- 
cerns far  off  what  would  hiirt  fastidious  feel- 
ings, feels  with  others,  and'1^  ever  on  the  watch 
to  anticipate  their  thoughts.  And  hence  the 
only  true  deep  refinement — that  whiuh  lies  not 
on  the  surface,  but  goes  deep  down  into  the 
character — comes  from  Christian  love. 

And  hence,  too,  we  understand  what  is  meant 
by  elevating  and  refining  the  poorer  classes. 
My  brethren,  Christianity  desires  to  make  them 
all  gentlemen.  Do  not  be  alarmed!  for  it  is 
not  in  the  world's  sense  of  the  word,  nor  in  the 
socialistic,  but  only  in  the  Christian  meaning, 
that  we  would  see  them  alWrufined.  And  as- 
suredly, if  Christian  charity  were  universal,  if 
every  man  were  his  brother's  teacher,  a  rude 
clown,  or  nnmannered  peasant,  or  coarse-mind- 
ed workman  could  not  be  met  with.  But  these, 
ypn  say,  are  only  dreams,  and  that  it  is  absnrd 
to  expect  or  aim  at  the  refinement  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  Tell  me,  then,  is  it  equally  absurd 
to  expect  that  they  may  become  Cfaristians? 
And  if  they  are  Christians,  can  they  be  so  far 
unrefined?  Only  read  this  description  of 
Christian  charity,  and  conceive  it  as  existing  in 
a  peasant's  breast.  Could  he  be  nnoourteuusi 
rude,  selfish,  and  inconsiderate  of  the  feelings, 
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opinions  and  though ta  of  thone  aroand  him  7 
'  If  he  did  not  behave  hftnself  uDBeemly,  if  he 
tuffered  long  and  wag  kind,  or  was  not  eaiiij 

SroToked,  bat  bore  all  things  quietly,'  would 
e  not  be  a  gentle<nan  in  heart  7" 

(To  be  mntl>a«d.) 
XXTBAOT. 

"I  OSD  with  truth  acknowledge,  that  no 
greater  means  of  uRefalneM  and  happiaeos  have 
nllen  in  my  way  than  our  week-day  meetings. 
These  I  have  regularly  attended,  Arom  my  17th 
year,  to  the  present  time.  ]>eeply  am  I  re- 
apoq^ible  for  the  refreshment  and  edification 
which  I  have  often  derived  from  them.  Their 
quietness,  the  seriousness  of  those  Friends  who 
were  In  the  regular  habit  of  attending  them,  the 
sweet  feeling  of  unity  in  our  worship,  and  the 
liTelinesfl  of  the  ministry  sometimes  uttered  on 
these  occasions,  are  all  hallowed  in  my  mind 
and  feelings ;  and  were  I  asked  what  has  been 
the  happiest  portion  of  my  life,  I  believe  I 
should  not  be  far  wrong  in  replying,  the  hours 
abstracted  from  the  common  business  of  the 
world,  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship.  The 
sacrifice  is  greater  than  that  which  we  have  to 
make  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  all 
business  ceases ;  and  the  reward  graciously  be- 
stowed has  been  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  many 
others,  great  in  proportion.  May  none  of  my 
young  friends  and  relations  who  belong  to  the 
Society  ever  throw  themselves  out  of  the  way 
of  eo  precious  a  privilege." — J.  J.  Gurney. 

A  LKTTSB  TO  D.  08BAND. 

This  letter  was  written  sereral  years  ago,  and 
has  recently,  throngh  the  agency  of  a  Friend, 
been  printed  and  cironlated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  having  been  sent  us  for  publication 
in  our  paper,  we  deem  it  of  sufficient  interest' 
to  give  it  a  place ; 

Walworth,  Sept.  lOtb,  1854. 
To  DuBFKi  Obband,  Macedon  Center,  Wayne 

(JouHty,  New  York  : 

Dkab  Bbothkb  : — I,  together  with  yourself 
Md  others,  attended  an  appointed  meeting  on 
Sabbath  afternoon,  the  27th  ult ,  at  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House  at,  Macedon  Center.  And  I 
understand  from  others,  as  well  as  what  I  heard 
from  your  own  lips,  that  yon  took  exceptions  to 
several  ^ints  of  doctrine  in  the  sermon  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion.  Having  for  some  years 
been  attached  to  the  Methodist  connection,  I 
elaim  some  acqaaintance,  I  trust,  with  the  gen- 
nine  spirit  of  Methodism,  and  my  moral  and 
religions  bearing  has  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  my  brethren,  or  by  others,  to  my  knowl- 
edge; but  notwithstanding  my  adherence  to, 
Mid  general  approval  of,  the  religions  senti- 
ments of  my  own  society,  I  am  convinced  that 
({envine  Cbristianitj  is  a  progressive  work,  and 


consists,  not  so  much  in  outward  observance 
and  forms  as  in  practical  righteousness;  and  I 
may  here  confess  that  many  times  when  1  have 
heard  ministers  undertake  to  expound  the 
Scriptures,  I  thought  they  were  too  much  out- 
ward in  the  letter,  and  not  enough  in  the  spirit, 
which  my  Bible  tells  me  gives  life ;  and  I  fre- 
quently felt  that  there  was  too  much  barreners 
in  much  that  is  called  religion  in  this  day. 
While  in  this  state  of  feeling  a  neighbour  in- 
formed me  that ,  a  minister  of 

the  S  ciety  of  Friends,  a  stranger  to  me  except 
by  reputation,  had  appointed  a  meeting  as  above 
stated.  It  struck  me  pleasantly,  and  I  con- 
cluded to  try  to  divest  myself  of  all  prejudice 
tirtd  attend.  When  I  arrived  I  found  many  of 
different  denominations  had  conven<>d.  The 
meeting  was  so  different  from  those  of  other 
societies,  that  it  seemed  a  little  odd  at  first, 
being  heldj^q  profound  silence;  but  while  that 
prevailed,  I  fuund  there  was  life  to  be  felt, 
even  in  quietneu.  After  a  while  the  minister 
arose,  and  simply  repeated  the  following  text : 
"  See,  (or  behold)  I  have  set  before  you  this 
day  Life  and  Death."  A  text  I  had  never 
heard  any  one  before  attempt  to  explain  ;  and 
I  listened  with  interest  as  well  as  anxiety,  fear- 
ing that  it  would  end  where  it  commenced,  like 
many  efforts  I  hare  beard  to  explain  texts  which 
the  preacher  did  not  understand.  But  in  this 
instance,  I  rejoice  to  say,  the  discourse  was  an 
instructive  one  to  me.  The  preacher  explained 
clearly  to  my  understanding  the  nature  uf  Lite 
and  Death,  and  in  what  thoy  oonKtsted  ;  that 
the  death  alluded  to  was  not  the  death  of  the 
body,  for  that  in  its  creation  was  de8i)i,ned  to 
return  to  its  kindred  elements  after  the  soul 
had-  finished  its  probation.  The  death  was  that 
state  of  darkness  and  thraldom  which  the  soul 
or  immortal  part  of  man  is  brought  into  by  a 
voluntary  transgression  of  the  spiritual  law  of 
Ood  ;  that  the  forbidden  fruit  was  not  an  out- 
ward, visible,  tangible  fruit,  of  which  the  visi- 
ble man  might  partake,  for  the  outward  man 
acts  only  aS  it  is  acted  upon ;  bnt  the  immortal 
or  spiritual  man  only  was  responsible,  for  it  is  in 
that  God  has  written  his  law ;  that  the  tree  of 
Life  is  not  an  outward  tree,  but  the  Spirit  of 
Ood,  which  is  the  spiritual  life  of  every  pure 
and  redeemed  soul.  Ghildnn,  he  said,  all 
stood  upon  the  same  ground  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence and  purity,  having  no  taint  or  stain  of 
spiritual  sin  upon  them  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin,  or  from  any  other  source.  Oar 
souls  never  sinned  in  Adam,  for  they  were 
never  in  bim,  and  derived  not  by  lineage,  bat 
each  soul  is  tbe  immediate  creation  of  Ood  as 
at  the  beginning;  that  it  is  the  part,  and  tbe 
only .  part  created  after  his  own  image ;  %e 
breathes  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  and  it  be- 
comes a  living  soul,  responsible  to  its  creator, 
when  it  arrives  at  a  state  in  which  it  can  ao- 
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derarand  that  responsibility,  clearly  disttngaish 
between  right  and  wrong,  or  have  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  law  of  God  ;  in  order  that  all 
things  may  p;o  on  in  conformity  to  that  law, 
the  natnral  man  has  to  pass  through  a  stato  of 
proving,  which  may  be  ealira  regeneration  ; 
which  in  innocent  persons  consists  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  all  the  natural  propeDsities  and  the 
natural  will,  which  is  necessary  tor  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace,  althongh  there  has  been  no 
■in.  Thip,  he  said,  was  no  doubt  the  regenera- 
tion alluded  to  by  Jesus,  "  Verily,  I  aay  unto 
yoo,  that  ya  which  have  followed  me,  in  the  re- 
generation, when  the  Bon  of  Man  shall  sit  in 
the  throne  of  his  glory,"  Ac,  Matt.  19 :  28. 

He  said  he  received  everything  declared  by 
Jesas  as  coming  from  the  highest  authority,  for 
he  bad  free  access  to  the  Fountain  of  Light 
.  and  Life,  for  God  was  in  him  reconciling  the 
world  aoto  himself.  Bat  this  regeneration, 
although  it  might  prove  a  great  cross,  was  very 
different  from  the  regeneration  necedsary  in 
those  who  have  been  corrupted  by  sin. 

The  former  ooosists  in  the  subjngatton  of  all 
the  powers  and  will  of  man,  bringing  them 
under  the  government  of  Christ  in  the  soul ; 
the   latter  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of  cleansing  the 
sin-polluted  soul,  and   subjecting  all  as  above; 
innocent  perrons  needed  its  restraining  influ- 
ence to  favor  the  full  establishment  of  Christ's 
peaceable  kingdom ;    and  the  guilty  must  be 
cleansed  and  purified  before  they  can  know  the 
troth  to  reign  in  them.     It  was  clear  that  the 
Disciples  eonid    not   have   followed  Jesus  in 
the  regeneration  uoleM  he  went  before  them. 
It  was  a  want  of  regeneration  that  made  men 
warriors,  apd  the  fact   that   many  professiing 
Cbriatitins  are  warriors,  was  conclaaive  evidence 
to  faim  that  they  had  not  followed  the  Master 
in  regeneration,  but  are  under  the  government 
of  the  first  nature,  or  natural  man.     The  prao- 
tioe    of  war  contravenes  the  example  and  pre- 
cepte  of  Jesos. 

There  were  extensive  professions  of  religion  in 
the  world,  but  if  we  might  judge  by  the  fruit, 
there  is  not  a  correspondence  of  practical  right- 
eoueness ;  no  lack  of  theories  and  creeds,  but  a 
great   want  of  love  and  brotherly  kindaeas  to- 
wards oar  fellowmen.     It  is  useless  to  profess 
to  love  God  whom  we  have  not  seen,  when  hatred 
is  harbored  toourbrotherwhomwehave seen.  He 
likened  einnera  to  the  Prodigal  Son,  who  would 
receive  a  gracious  welcome  on  their  return  to 
the  Father's  house,  where  they  would  joy  over 
one    sinner  that  repenteth,   more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no  re- 
pen  tanee.     He  said  the  son  that  left  not  the 
Father's  faoase,  represented  those  who  contin- 
ued   in    a   state  of  innocence  and  sinned  not 
against   Ood,  therefore  they  were  always  with 
him,  and  all  he  had  was  theirs. 

H«  bore  so  faamble  testimony  to  the  neces- 


sity "Hf  salTstioD  through  Christ ;  and  that  the 
sinner  had  no  power  to  redeem  himself ;  that 
God  would  hear  and  answer  all  prajers  that  are 
in  aocordacce  with  his  will ;  that  man  must 
labor  as  the  spirit  of  truth  directs,  which  labor 
was  beaatifaliy  prefigured  in  the  children  of 
Israel  gathering  the  food  which  God  had  pre- 
pared for  them.  So  labor  was  necessary  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  and  must  ever  be  directed  iii 
regard  to  the  end  in  view  and  ble«>8ing  bestowed. 
AU  would  then  have  enough  that  so  labored ; 
he  that  improved  bis  five  talents  would  have 
nothing 'bver,  and  he  that  improved  bis  one 
talent  would  have  no  lack. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  give  even  a  synopsis  of 
that  sermon,  which  occupied  one  hour  and  a 
half  of  rapid  delivery.  I  cannot  even  touch 
upon  all  of  the  principal  positions,  much  less 
give  the  elucidations  and  argaments  addaced  by 
the  speaker. 

But  now,  sir,  let  me  tell  yoa  that  I  view  that 
sermon  in  a  very  different  light  from  what  yon 
appear  to.  Every  subject  treated  upon  was 
settled  to  my  entire  satisfaction ;  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  lived  to  hear  what  I  heard  that  day. 
The  speaker  made  no  ostentatious  display,  bat 
his  whole  soul  appeared  tO  be  dipped  into  his 
sabject,  and  the  impression  upon  the  audience 
was  visible  in  their  appearance.  The  sermon 
was  none  the  less  valuable  to  me  because  of  the 
originality  of  its  character.  Had  it  been  in  the 
nsual  dull  rontine  of  preaching,  I  presume  no 
fault  would  hivo  been  found  with  it.  Had  the 
apostle  Paul  preached  in  the  same  lifeless  man- 
ner thst  the  High  Priests  did,  and  preached 
their  traditions  as  they  did,  they  would  not  have 
persecuted  him,  and  he  would  not  have  been 
an  instrument  in  reforming  either  Jews  or 
Gentiles.  If  Jesas  had  taught  for  dJistrines 
the  commandments  of  men  as  the  Jews  did, 
they  would  not  have  crucified  him. 

You  cannot  be  aware  of  my  surprise,  not  to 
say  regret,  when  I  saw  you  at  the  close  of  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Birdsall,  call  the  attentioa  of  the 
people  on  the  platform,  and  endeavor  to  tell 
them  of  what  you  was  pleased  to,  call  spurious 
or  unseriptural  doctrine,  delivered  by  Mr. 
,  at  the  house  across  the  way,  on  Sab- 
bath afternoon.  It  reminded  me  of  the  Jews 
watching  Jeaus  to  trap  him  in  his  words.  I 
fear  there  is  something  wrong  in  that  mind  that  ^ 
is  watching  fur  evil ;  something  radically  ' 
wrong,  sir,  when  a  man  undertakes,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  another,  to  speak  of  him  to  bis  pre- 
judice and  to  throw  a  dark  shade  over  his  re- 
ligious oharaeter.  Can  you  not  see  the  exact 
prototype  of  such  eonduot  in  all  the  persecutors 
of  which  we  have  any  account  f  Is  such  eon- 
duct  a  characteristic  of  ancient  Methodism  f 
Yoa  chose  that  partioolar  time  because  yon 
thought  you  could  there  get  the  listening  ears 
of  those  whom  you  knew  were  opposed  to  Mr. 
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;  bat  I  noticed  one  who  listeoed  pf  jon 

a  short  time,  and  then  shrewdly  remarked,  in 
an  nndertone,     "  I  know  what  the  matter  ia  : 

our  cra/l  ia  in  danger."     If  Mr. ,  bad 

declared  things,  or  had  explained  Scriptare 
differently  from  what  jon  bad  been  taught, 
would  not  Christian  charity  either  prompted 
yon  to  have  sought  an  inter?iew  with  him  at 
aome  Boitabk  time,  or  to  baTe  been  a  little 
more  judicions  in  your  conduct  with  regard  to 
tbe  subject '(  Those  who  heard  him  could  judge 
for  themselTcs  as  well  as  yon  could  judge  for 
them,  and  those  not  psesent  might  be  improper- 
ly biassed  by  yonr  version.  1  was  sorry  to  see 
jon  thus  engaged ;  it  can  serve  no  good  end. 
Please  remember  tbe  advice  of  Oamaliel. 

The  Friend  is  personally  a  stranger  to  me, 
but  since  I  beard  bim,  I  have  inquired  concern- 
ing him,  and  thus  far  I  have  received  from  all 
tbe  same  answer,  and  that  is,  "  be  practices 
what  he  preaohea,"  (a  jewel,  sir,  which  I  fear 
is  not  worn  by  all  ministers).  Just  sach  a 
obaracter  as  I  expected  to  hear  of  him.  Tbe 
•pen,  free  and  fearless  manner  in  which  be  ex- 
posed the  traditions  of  men,  and  a  barren  pro- 
fession of  religion,  was  evidence  to  me  that  he 
was  an  honest  man.  ■  May  it  not  be  wisdom  to 
let  bim  alone,  lest  any  should  be  found  fight- 
ing against  God.  Yon  took  exception  to  what 
be  said  concerning  the  Scriptures.  He  said  the 
true  guide  to  man  was  that  of  which  the  Serip- 
tnres  bore  ample  testimony;  that  light  which 
•nligbteneth  every  man  that  eomecb  into  the 
world.  The  Soriptnres  were  not  that  light,  but 
pointed  to  it ;  he  advised  all  to  read  tbe  Scrip- 
tareo,  for  they  directed  to  the  light,  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  upon  which  all  must  depend  for 
diieotion  in  doing  the  work  required  of  tbem. 
You  appeared  to  be  particularly  alarmed  at  tbe 
fnggestion  that  Jesus  passed  "  in  the  regenera- 
tion." It  was  perhaps  as  new  to  me  as  any  one 
in  that  meeting,  bat  instead  of  rejecting  the 
idea,  I  received  it  as  a  subject  for  future  medi- 
tation ;  and  after  mature  reSection,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  doctrine  clearly  deducible 
from  Scripture,  and  correct  in  tbe  sense  in 
'which  tbe  Friend  used  it.  Jcsns  said,  "  tbat 
which  is  born  of  tbe  flesh  is  flesh ;"  it  is  also 
mid  that  be  "  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as 
we  are,"  which  would  have  been  utterly  impos- 
sible except  be  had  nature  just  like  ours, — then 
it  was  necessary  that  all  in  his  human  nature, 
as  in  ouri,  should  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  bis 
Heavenly  Father.  He  was  made  of  tbe  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  declared  that 
he  bad  overcome  tbe  world.  This  is  tbe  broad- 
iset  sense  in  which  tbe  Friend  used  tbe  term. 

After  the  preacher  sat  down,  I  thought  be 
had  not  explained  tbe  nature  and  ground  of 
temptation  as  I  bad  been  generally  taught,  or 
as  people  generally  understood  from  the  Scrip- 
^nzea,  when  be  immediately  arose  and  said,  that 


"  it  seemed  to  bim  that  be  beard  a  language 
saying,  'You  have  notczplained  the  nature  and 
ground  ot  temptation  as  I  have  been  taught,  or 
as  people  generally  understand  by  the  Scriptures,' 
but,  said  be,  much  that  is  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Scrii^nres  is  in  figurative  language  ; 
but  the  Apostle  James,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  our  common  nature,  and  what  man  has  to 
contend  with,  also  with  tbe  nature  of  tbe  gos- 
pel, by  experience,  saw  clearly  tbe  state  of  the 
case,  laid  by  all  figure,  and  declared  with  be- 
coming boldness,  '  Let  no  man  when  be  is 
tempted  say,  1  am  tempted  of  God,  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth 
be  any  man ;  but  every  man  is  tempted  khea 
be  is  drawn  away  of  bis  own  lusts  and  enticed. 
Tben  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  briogeth 
forth  sin ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth 
forth  death.'  "  Now,  said  be,  can  language  be 
found  to  convey  to  tbe  understanding  a  clearer  ' 
view  of  tbe  source  from  whence  temptation 
arises ;  we  may  all  see  it  by  carefully  observing 
what  passes  in  our  own  minds ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  continually  in  a  slate  of  watch- 
fulness and  prayer.  I  siueerely  regret  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  tbat  any,  professing  to  be 
Christians,  should  so  far  mistake  their  ealiing 
as  to  negleet  their  own  vineyards  to  labor  in  the 
vineyards  of  others.  How  long  will  such  a 
course  take  to  reform  tbe  world  ?  Yon  and  I 
profess  the  same  faith,  and  I  hope  that  we  may 
at  least  be  not  found  oppoiing  the  Truth,  if  we 
do  not  contribute  much  to  promote  it.  What 
I  have  stated  as  being  a  part  of  tbe  Friend's 
discourse,  is  from  not  a  very  tenacious  memory, 
and  may  not  be  strictly  correct.  I  am  aware  of 
tbe  impossibility  of  doing  a  speaker  justice 
without  giving  oil  be  said;  and  although  he 
"  followeth  not  with  us,"  my  soul  salutes  bim 
as  a  brother  in  Christ,  and  I  would  say  to  him : 

"  Be  tboo  like  the  noble  aoeiedt— 

Scorn  the  threat  that  bids  ihee  fear: 
Speak  I  DO  matter  what  betides  the?  ;  ' 

Let  tbem  strike  t  but  make  them  hear  1 
Be  tbot]  like  tbe  first  Apostlea ; 

Be  thon  like  heroic  Paul ; 
If  a  free  thoaght  seeks  ezpresRioD, 

Speak  it  boldly  I  apeak  it  alll 
Face  thine  enemies,  aecosers ; 

Scorn  the  prisoi^,  rack  or  rod ; 
And  if  thou  has  tiath  to  utter, 

Speak  I  and  leave  tbe  reat  to  God." 

Yours,  &0. 

Ood  knows  what  key  in  tbe  human  soul  to 
touch  in  order  to  draw  out  its  sweetest  and 
most  perfect  harmonies.  They  may  be  tbe 
minor  strains  of  sadness  and  sorrow ;  they  may 
be  tbe  loftier  notes  of  joy  and  gladness;  Ood 
knows  where  the  melodies  of  our  nature  are, 
and  what  discipline  will  call  tbem  forth.  Some 
with  plaintive  songs  must  walk  in  lowly  vales 
all  life's  wearjr  way ;   otbera  in  loftier  bymna 
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•hall  s!ng  of  nothing  bat  joy  as  th«y  thread  the 
mountain  tops  of  life;  but  thej  all  unite  with- 
out a  discord  or  a  jar,  as  the  asoeoiiing  anthem  of 
loving  and  believing  hearts  find.i  its  waj  into 
the  chorus  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 


Tron  th«  SdHorUl  columa  of  ttu  Pablic  Ledgar* 
TaUJE  INSPIRATION. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  the  Bible  is  inspir- 
ed 7"   aaked  a  skeptic  of  an  unlettered  but  ear- 
nest  Christian  woman.     "  Becai>ae  it  inspires 
me,  when   I  read  it,  with  the  divine  aspect  of 
every  view  and  relation  of  life."   "  If  I  take  up 
a  book  of  botany,"  says  a  favorite  author,  "  it 
does  not  contain  living  plants,  but  only  word 
descriptions  of  them;  if  I  wnuld  see  the  plant 
itself,  I  mnst  go  oat  of  the  book  to  nature,  where 
the   plant  is  living.     And  the  Bible  contains 
only  the  word-forms  of  truth.     Qad  does  not 
live  in   a  book.     Faith,  hope,  joy,  do  not  live 
ID  books."     But  M  a  hook  of  botany  sngseets 
to  the  habitual  student  of  it  those  observations 
in  regard  to  the  structure  of  plants,  their  order 
and  arrangement,  and  the  thoucrhta  they  are  ca- 
pable of  inspiring,  so  does  the  Bible  teach  us  to 
read  nature,  and  history,  and  the  heart  of  man, 
not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  in  every  page  of  real 
life.     It  suggests  thoughts  of  the  purposes  of 
all  the  events  that  happen  to  us  in  this  life,  so 
that  we  read  life  quite  differently  when  we  be- 
lieve  its  system  of  accounting  for  things  and 
when  we  try  to  live  as  it  directs.    This  inspira- 
tion of  new  faith  and  hope  and  joy  in  life,  w  it 
comes    to  as,  is  the   best  evidence  of  Bible 
tratbs.     The  best  proof  of  a  work  on  botany 
being  true,  and  written  by  a  man  who  had  read 
the  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  as  manifested  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  is,  that  when  you  close  the 
book    and  walk   anywhere  among  them,  they 
teaeb   yon  new  truths,  and  fill  yon  with  new 
thonghts  of  the  plans  of  creation.    They  give 
you,  with  a  self-consistent  view,  the  whole  struc- 
tare  of  this  part  of  creation,  so  that  new  plants 
not   mentioned   in  books  have  an  interest  for 
yoa-;  io  a  word,  they  innpire  yon.     So  does  the 
Bible     inspire   men  with   new,  deeper,  higher 
views  of  the  purposes  of  lifn,  so  that  they  never 
eaa  again  look  on  life  as  they  once  did.     They 
bave  an  iniipited  view  of  its  whole  end  and  par- 
poses.    The  Book  is  the  channel  of  a  new  inspi- 
ration.       The   early   Church   regarded    every 
Christian  as  an  in.*pired  man ;  not  an  infallible 
ode,  but  80  inwardly  enlightened  that  he  looks 
on  tbe  world  with  new  eyes ;  and  as  the  geol- 
ogist reads  thousands  of  years  of  the  earth's 
record  in  a  few  inches  of  gravel  or  sand  or  rock, 
lying    one  on  top  of  another— as  the  chemist 
reads  laws  of  forces  and  affinities  and  eombiov 
tions  in  the  simplest  effervescence  or  mixtare — 
BO  tbe  student  of  the  Bible,  amid  all  mis-trans- 
lations, luistakes  of  copyists  and  commentators, 
and   other  diffionltiea,  reads  that  ia  the  Bible 


that  inspires  him  with  new  views  of  all  his  pur* 
poses  and  life,  making  it  part  of  a  harmoniooa 
syrtem  related  to  all  other  life. 

Tbe  greatest  change  that  is  going  on  in  tb« 
world  at  the  present  time  i*  that  from  tbe  letter 
to  tbe  gpirit.  It  b  the  npirtt  of  everything, 
both  in  literature  and  in  religion,  that  is  inspired, 
and  in  that  proportion  inspires  the  recipient. 
Time  was  when  committing  to  memory  the 
largest  amount  of  the  words  of  a  test-book  was  the 
test  of  scholarship ;  long  pages  of  grammars  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  cf^pecially  in  Latin,  were 
thus  committed,  and  religions  teaching  was  con- 
fined to  the  wonls  of  a  catechism  or  so  m  ny 
verses  of  the  Bible.  Even  the  singing  in  the 
churches  was  confined  to  "  The  Fsalnis  of  Da- 
vid," parttphrased  in  a  most  barbarous  style. 
There  are  some  sects  who  adhere  to  that  liter- 
ally to  this  day.  It  needed  all  the  poetic  grace, 
beauty,  and  religious  as  well  as  poetic  inspira- 
tion of  young  Isaac  Watts,  equally  graceful  in 
psalms  and  in  hymns,  to  break  down  much  of 
this  old  feeling.  Now  poetry,  science,  art  and 
progress  have  led  to  a  deeper,  truer  feeling  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  lying  in  this 
inspiring,  quickening  power,  awakening  Bible 
ezperieneesand  thoughts  in  modern  oircumstaa- 
ces — an  initpiration  which  lies  not  in  the  let- 
ter, which  killetb,  but  in  the  spirit,  which  giv- 
eth  life. 

The  new  movements  of  religtotis  bodies  all 
tend  in  this  direction.  Christianity,  as  it  affects 
different  cla-ossR  and  differently  educated  men,  ia 
showing  itself  oat  in  new  forms.  Tbe  preaching 
in  theatres  in  England  by  the  laity — in  this 
country  so  far  by  ministers,  but  without  stiff- 
ness or  parade — is  one  of  them.  There  is  a  re- 
ligion, and  a  testimony  to  its  truth  and  new  ap- 
plications of  it  belonging  to  every  branch  of 
life,  art  and  science.  There  is  not  a  science, 
not  a  branch  of  learning  conducted  by  a  living 
earnest,  good  man,  but  teaches  him  oew  appli- 
cations «f  tmth  most  needful  to  the  world  and 
the  proper  growth  of  society.  The  true  and  di- 
vine ideas  thus  brought  out  by  a  society  of  well- 
selected  men  would  be  most  advantageous,  and 
the  place  where  they  were  inculcated  would  soon 
be  crowded  with  thoughtful  hearers. 

How  TO  DO  GooD.-!-Dr.  Johnson  wisely 
said,  "  He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
at  once,  will  never  do  anything."  Life  is  made 
up  of  little  things.  It  is  but  once  in  an  age 
that  occasion  is  offered  for  doing  a  great  deed. 
Trne  greatness  consists  in  being  great  in  little 
things.  How  are  railroads  built?  By  one 
shovel  of  dirt  after  another  ;  one  shovel  at  a 
time.  Thus,  drops  make  the  ocean.  Hence, 
we  should  he  willing  to  da  a  Ktile  good 'at  a 
time,  and  never  "  wait  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  at  onoe."  If  we  would  do  much  good  ia 
the  world,  we  moat  be  willing  to  do  good  ia 
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Kttle  things,  little  aota  one  after  another; 
speaking  a  word  hero,  giving  a  tract  there,  and 
setting  a  good  example  all  the  time ;  we  mast 
do  the  first  thing  we  can,  and  the  next,  and 
then  the  next,  and  so  keep  on  doing  good. 
This  is  the  way  to  accomplish  any  thing.  Thus 
odIj  shall  we  do  all  the  good  in  our  power. 


FRIENDS'  intelligencer: 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  20,  1867. 


Indian  TB0UBLE8.-^The  terrible  strife  now 
existing  npon  the  "Plains"  is  revolting  to 
every  feeling  of  humanity.  We  regard  it  with 
deep  regret,  and  feel  convinced  that  it  might 
have  been  averted  had  the  voice  of  Justice 
been  heeded  in  our  national  councils.  We  have 
been  informed  by  undoubted  authority,  that 
every  serious  difficnlty  with  the  Indians  has  had 
its  origin  in  the  perfidy  of  government  agents 
Those  who  had  the  ofiSoial  power  to  correct  the 
evil  have  been  appealed  to  in  vain.  Years  of 
gross  outrages  perpetrated  upon  these  poor  semi- 
civilized  creatures,  have  culminated  in  a  war, 
which,  in  aooordaDoe  with  an  estimate  made,  it 
is  said,  at  Qen.  Grant's  head-qaarters,  involves 
the  Government  in  an  oxpoose  of  fully  one  mil 
lion  of  dollars  per  week,  and  if  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  the  expenditures  to  meet  the  wants  of  an 
increased  force  will  be  about  five  millions  per 
week.  It  is  also  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the 
government  for  every  Indian  killed,  is  one  mil- 
lion dollars  and  the  lives  of  ten  white  men. 
What  a  reflection  npon  the  honor  of  our  oouotry 
is  this,  in  connection  with  the  call  for  extermi- 
nation which  we  hear  from  those  who  look  not 
kt  their  own  blood-thirstiness,  but  who  stamp 
the  Indian  character  as  revengeful  and  cruel ! 
We  would  ask  the  dispassionate,  what  has  made 
him  so  ?  In  letters  from  an  intelligent  Cbiel 
of  one  of  the  tribes,  their  wrongs  are  feelingly 
depicted,  and  the  impossibility  expressed,  of  re- 
straining some  of  his  brethren  from  violence,  if 
the  wretched  system  practiced  by  the  white-^ 
was  not  remedied.  There  were  some  among 
them  opposed  to  war,  bnt  many  of  the  young 
men  were  so  indignant  at  the  treatment  they 
had  received,  that  they  were  resolved  to  resort 
to  violent  measures  to  redress  their  grievances. 
It  wonld  seem,  in  the  present  position  of  affairs, 
•a  if  the  efforts  of  Friends  could  avail  bnt  little ; 
Md  yet  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  teaehings 


of  mercy  to  sit  idly  by,  witiiont  endeavoring  to 
arrest  if  possible  the  sanguinary  conflict  whidi 
must  be  so  painful  to  every  Chrisdan  mind. 
Conld  the  Indians  be  assured  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  our  government  to  eitahllth  a  just 
and  righteous  settlement  of  all  their  claims, 
and  to  no  longer  suffer  individual  greed  to  rob 
them  of  their  just  dues,  we  believe  they  might 
be  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  kindness 
whieh,  even  with  the  reputed  "  savage  "  in  timet 
past,  has  had  a  more  powerful  influence  than 
the  sword. 

The  cause  calls  for  a  prayerful  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  justice  and  peace,  to  know 
what  measures  can  be  adopted  to  end  this 
terrible  warfare,  and  to  restore  to  the  red-man 
his  rights  and  privileges. 

IfABRiiD,  on  Fourth-da]',  1st  of  FiHfa  montfa,  1867, 
According  to  the  order  of  onr  Society,  Lkbtkr  Cohlt 
and  Mast  M.  Bowmak,  members  ot  Bjberry  Moatbl/ 

Meeting. 

■  mm  I 

Disn,  OD  the  Itt  of  Serfntli  month,  1S67,  in  Mo- 
nallea  Towoibip,  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  Datid  C.  Cuoe, 
airrd  aboat  75  jears ;  a  member  of  Monallen  Monthly 
Met- ting. 

,  on  the  36tb  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Fiirniin|{ton,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Abrabak 
WiLLDON,  Aged  88  jeara  and  7  months;  a  member  of 
Farmiogton  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  decease  of  this 
dear  Friend  we  frel  that  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Church  has  been  remoTrd.  The  innocence  of  bis 
daily  life,  and  the  uo  varying  sweetoess  of  his  spirit, 
prove  him  to  hare  been  a  faitbfal  Uarner  in  the 
school  of  Christ.  He  was  not  educated  in  the  prin- 
eipleg  of  our  Society;  bnt  thoagh  born  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  nurtured  in  the  most  rigid  doctrines  of 
Calvaoism,  be  became  in  early  lifr,  trom  sincere  con- 
viction, a  convert  to  our  pure  and  simple  faith. 
Though  nertr  called  publicly  to  adrocate  the  cause 
of  truib,  it  may  be  said  that  by  the  powerful  lan- 
guage of  example  he  was  a  preacher  of  rigbteons- 
ness.  During  his  lingering  illness,  which  he  bora 
with  Christian  patience  and  resignation,  he  imparted  , 
much  sweet  counsel  and  encouragement  to  Ibose 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  watch  beside  bis  dying  brd. 

,  on  the  6lh  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  LocRtTiA  R.,  wife  of  George  S.  Qrobb, 
in  the  48th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Wilmiagtoo 
Monthly  Mening,  Uel. 

,  on  Fitlh-day,  lltb  of  Seventh  mon*h,  1867, 

CoRviiUA  N.,  daughter  of  Wm.  B.  and  Rebt-cca  T. 
Wtbb,  aged  3  mouths;  members  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  St-renth-day  morning,  39th  of  Sixth  mo., 

18ti7,  in  New  York,  Thomas  H.  LteasTT,  in  his  80th 
year. 

,  on  the  10th  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  at  hin 

rrsidencv  in  Huntingdon  Valley,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  John  Smitb,  in  bis  6Sth  year;  a  member  of  Ab- 
ington  Monthly  Meeting, 

It  is  the  heart  which  decides,  our  pleasures. 
While  yon  eontinne  to  love  the  world,  yon  will 
find  virtue  insupportable.— -JWutt^&m. 
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It  oannot  be  a  matter  of  indifferenoe  to  anj 
wbo  bear  tbe  name  of  "  Friends,"  and  value 
the  priooiples  which  the  name  suggest!),  to  road 
so  fall  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  London 
and  Dublin  Yearly  Meetings  as  is  fitmiahed  by 
the  London  and  British  Friend. 

As  a  sign  of  the  tioieSyand  for  tbe  benefit  of 
ihat  large  class  of  our  readers  who  have  not  ac- 
cess to  these  periodicals,  we  famish  a  few  ex- 
tracts,  leaving  each  reader  to  form  his  own  con- 
oonolttsions.  Eds. 

Joseph  Tborp,  at  the  request  of  the  clerk, 
comrounioa*edt4s<*<fae  meeting  a  proposition  from 
the  Yearly  Meeflfog  of  Mioi^^ters  and  Elders  to 
the  following  effect.  That  meeting  had,  under 
a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  ministry 
in  the  Society,  appointed,  last  year,  a  commit* 
tee  of  its  own  members  to  take  under  their 
special  oonsidaration  the  subject  of  the  large 
number  of  unrecorded  minifters  amongst  us. 
Tbe  commiitee,  after  long  and  very  serious  de- 
liberation, felt  unprepared  then  to  draw  up  are- 
port,  and  desired  another  year  for  consideration. 
They  also  requested  permission  to  depute  seve- 
r»l  members  ot  their  body  to  visit  the  diif>'Tent 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
tbronghoot  the  kingdom,  and  so  to  gather  by 
personal  visitation  a  more  correct  and  full  im- 
-J  presaion  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 

▼arioas  meetings  than  could  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained. This  proposal  had  received  tbe  cordial 
approval  of  ttie  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  liSlders,  who  felt  thenivelves  perfectly  au- 
thorised to  give  tbe  requisite  permission,  but 
who  nevertheless,  desiring  to  obuin  the  full 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  main  body 
of  Friends,  had  now  concluded  to  bring  the 
proposal  before  the  General  Yearly  Meedng. 

Charles  Thompson  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
propotiicion  would  not  be  acceded  t<>,  inasmuch 
as  he  feared  that  it  would  not  promote  the  true 
iDtereats  of  the  ministry,  and  he  considered 
that  many  unrecorded  ministers  desired  merely 
to  be  peraiitted  to  exercise  th^ir  gifts  under  a 
simple  seDse  of  tbeir  responsibility  to  the  one 
great  Head  of  the  ChuTch.  Joseph  Rowntree 
(of  Leeda),  and  Joseph  Radley  concurred  in 
^  this  opinion.     William  Bali  reminded  Friends 

that  it  was  merely  "an  act  of  grace,'*  and  a 
piece  of  ooadescension  on  the  part  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders  to  invite  the  sanc- 
tion' of  the  Yearly  MeetiuK  at  all.  Several 
Friends  took  decided  exception  to  this  mode  of 
explanation,  and  expressed  tbeir  desire  that  the 
Society  might  contin-ie  free  from  any  approaches 
to  what  might  be  tirmed  hierarchical  assump- 
tion. Josiah  Forster  and  others  expressed  tbeir 
cononrrence  with  the  proppsitioD,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  forthwith  sanctioned.  Several  of  these 


Friends  emphatioally  vindicated  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  from  the  slightest  wish  to 
exercise  hierarchical  sssomptionii.  The  proposi- 
tion bad  originated  wholly  and  solely  in  Chris- 
tian interest  and  brotherly  love.  Its  object  was 
not  administrative  action,  but  sympathetic  in- 
tercourse and  the  acquisition  of  iuformation  on 
the  condition  of  the  Society. 

William  Watkins,  Thomas  Drewry,  and  one 
or  two  other  Friends,  hoped  the  propositiim 
would  nut  bo  ssDotinned.  They  thought  there 
WIS  much  unsoundness  amongst  the  Friends  al- 
ready acknowledged  as  ministers.  If  the  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders  nominated  Voom- 
mittee  of  visitation,  there  was  no  probability 
that  such  committee  would  be  in  unity  with 
many  amongst  whom  they  wouM  come.  For 
even  at  present  there  are  a  number  of  faithful 
and  consistent  Friends  who  have  long  spoken  as 
ministers  in  various  meetings,  but  who  have  not 
been  acknowledged  as  such. 

Alfred  Lucas  concurred  in  these  views.  He 
repeated  the  opinion  that  there  was  much  nn- 
snnndness  of  doctrine  prevalent  amongst  record- 
ed ministers,  and  quoted  several  recent  illus- 
trations. He  thought  tbe  principles  of  Friends 
were  being  more  and  more  abandoned.  In  one 
direction  be  beard  it  proposed  to  remedy  mat- 
ters by  reading  tbe  Bible  in  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, and  in  some  descriptions  of  meetings  sing- 
ing had  been  introduced.  Ue  believed  there 
were  a  number  of  Friends  who  united  with  hit 
own  view  of  these  matters,  but  wbo  were  pre- 
cluded from  expressing  their  opinions  by  the 
fear  of  man.  For  himself  he  did  not  entertain 
this  fear.  He  thought  he  ought  to  speak  just 
as  freely  and  plainly  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  as 
if  he  was  amongst  his  own  family.  He  loved 
all  Friends,  but  he  feared  none  of  them.  In- 
deed, be  feared  no  man  at  all.  He  did  not 
wish  to  offend  any,  but  if  the  truth  offended,  he 
was  -sorry  for  it.  But  the  truth  must  neverthe- 
less be  spoken. 

Henry  Brown,  jun.  (Lnton),  end  one  or  two 
other  Friends,  suid  that  if  there  was  so  giuch 
unsoundness  of  ministry  as  bad  been  alleged  by 
several  recent  speakers,  this  constituted  a  special 
reaiiOD  for  the  appointment  of  tbe  proposed  com- 
mittee. 

William  Ball  protested  against  the  charges 
which  had  just  been  made  against  ministers. 
He  thonght  such  charges  did  not  deserve  to  be 
entertained  as  having  any  weight. 

Wm.  Harvey  Pim  and  T.  W.  Fisher  hoped 
their  dear  English  friends  would  also  visit 
Irelsnd,  where  they  would  be  warmly  welcomed. 

Several  other  Friends  expressed  their  cordial 
approval  of  the  proposal,  which  was  finally  sane- 
tiuned  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Joseph  Pease  then  in  a  very  impressive  man- 
ner quoted  tbe  words,  "  Judge  not  that  ye  be 
Dot  judged."  He  apoke  of  the  claims  of  minia- 
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tors  aod  ciders  on  the  Bjrmptthy  of  their  breth- 
ren. The;  needed  ajmpatbj  from  all,  not  al- 
ways unity  or  approvsl,  but  always  sympathy 
and  love.  It  was  quite  oonsiatent  with  love  to 
tell  such  of  their  deScienoies.  There  are  some 
wounds  which  do  not  hurt,  and  such  8ometima>i 
•re  the  words  of  a  faithful  friend.  He  hoped 
we  should  open  our  hearts  to  mioiMers  and  el- 
ders in  true  love.  May  we  all  be  ministers  one 
to  ano'her,  and  elders  one  to  another.  He  bad 
bad'  his  own  feelings  often  called  forth  in  deep 
empathy  with  poor  Utile  companies  of  Friends 
in  country  places — elders  wiih  arms  banking 
down,  and  ministers  with  knees  smiting  together. 
For  such  in  an  especial  manner  let  the  prayers 
of  the  church  ascend.  And  for  all  bis  felluw- 
niinisters  and  elders  he  would  entreat  bis  breth- 
ren, *'  Do  give  us  your  love  and  your  prayers-." 

Isaac  Brown  deprecated  the' allusions  to  un- 
sound doctrines.  He  hoped  Friends  would  be 
exceedingly  careful  before  making  such  charges, 
especially  in  public.  We  ofttm  misundurstuod 
one  another's  words.  For  at  best  our  language 
is  very  imierfect.  A  few  days  ago  he  bad  him- 
self been  pained  at  a  communication  from  a 
brother  minister,  but  on  mentioniog  the  matter 
to  several  other  listeners,  he  found  they  had  re- 
ceived quite  a  different  impression  from  the 
words  alluded  to.  This  had  been  instructive 
to  bim,  and  he  mentioned  it  as  a  caution  to  oihers 
Also. 

msTiNSg  roa  wobsbip. 

Many  communications  were  made  in  both 
meetings  at  Devonshire  House,  eonie  longer  and 
aooie  sborter;  the  latter  being  remarked  on  after- 
wards by  some  Friendsas  being  peculiarly  instruo- 
tive.  It  was  said  of  one  or  two  very  lengthy  com- 
munications, that  the  miseellaneous  nature  of 
them, and  the  great  number  of  unconnected  texts 
of  Scripture  quoted  in  them,  very  much  lessened 
their  desired  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence. Further,  there  were  so  few  and  brief  in- 
tervals of  silence,  especially  in  the  larger  meet- 
ing-house, that  there  was  not  so  great  an  oppor- 
tunity as  was  desirable  for  reverent  individual 
waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and  for  practi!<iDg  the 
thort  and  simple,  but  appropriate  exhortation  of 
one  speaker,  "  Mj  soul,  wait  thou  only  on  the 
Lord  :  for  my  expectation  is  from  bim." 

On  Sixth-fiay,  5th  Month,  2ith,  the  Provis- 
ional Committee  of  Friends'  Foreign  Missions, 
and  several  other  Friends  interested  in  the 
object,  assembled  at  the  Bedford  Institute,  SpitaU 
fields. 

Considerable  dis<>nssion  took  place  respecting 
a  proposal  to  chance  the  form  of  the  "  Provis- 
ional Committee"  into  a  regular  organiiatino,  to 
be  named  the  Friends'  Miraionary  Society. 
Isaac  Brown,  William  Tbislethwaite,  William 
Krewin,  Edward  Brewin,  and  several  others, 
tbought  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  do  so,  inas- 
moch  aa  it  was  generally  felt  by  the  eommittee 


that  they  were  only  exereising  their  functions' 
as  such,  until  puoh  time  as  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  its  cnitective  capacity,  should  be  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  responsibilitv  of  the  work  ; 
just  at  present  this  was  not  likely  to  be  the 
case :  but,  from  tbe  rapidly  growing  interest  of 
Friends  in  tbe  foreign  mission- fields,  there  waa 
a  probability  that  in  a  few  years  the  Yearly 
Meeting  would  accept  the  burden  now  resting 
on  this  voluntary  independent  committee. 
Hence  it  seems  beet  to  continue  the  appoint- 
ment, at  any  rate  for  the  present,  merely  as  a 
provisional  and  temporary  one.  But  meanwhile 
the  committee  would  feel  themselves  bound  to 
support  lod  fully  encourage  the  operations  of 
the  Friends  whom  they  had  tf»*«ri  to  undertake 
the  mission  work.  They  wourf  not  cease  to  up- 
hold these  until  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  un- 
dertake the  responsibility. 

Edwin  Pumphrey  expressed  some  uneasineaa 
at  the  wide-spread  rumor  that  J.  8.  Sewell  in- 
tended to  unite  in  a  participation  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  his  arrival  at 
Madagascar,  on  account  of  which  presumed  in- 
tention he  had  understood  that  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  had  refused  to  sanction  J.  S.  Sewell's 
procedure,  althonsb  it  had  been  acceded  to  by 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  To  this 
it  was  replied  by  Iwac  BrowL,  J.  H.  Tnke,  and 
G.  S.  Gibson  that  it  was  quite  incorrect  that  J. 
S.  Sewoll,  or  his  companion,  had  expressed  any 
tiittvtt'on  of  so  doing.  On  the  contrary,  J.  8.  8. 
and  L.  8.  had  distinctly  expressed  their  personal 
desire  to  continue  the  usaal  practice  of  Friends, 
and  entirely  to  disuse  the  outward  ordinances, 
whilst  deeply  valuing  the  spiritual "  supper"  and 
"  baptism."  But  Ihey  had  candidly  stated 
that  in  case  they  found,  on  their  arrival  in  Mada- 
gasear,  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  th« 
natives  should  render  it  necessary  for  them  to 
modify  their  previous  habits  as  to  these  matters, 
then,  and  then  onfy,  they  wished  to  be  left  at 
liberty  to  act  ''  as  way  might  open"  in  the  love 
of  Christ  and  of  the  souls  of  men.  And,  so  far, 
this  committee  was  prepared  to  stand  by  them. 
But  much  mioapprebension  had  been  enter- 
tained by  many  friends  respecting  the  matter. 
So  far  as  their  persomil  desires  and  preferences 
were  concerned.  J.  8.  Sewell  and  L.  Street 
were  thorough  Friends ;  but,  out  of  Christiaa 
oonsi  leration  for  their  weak  and  lately  pagan 
brethren,  and  to  avoid  wounding  the  consciencea 
or  distracting  the  poor  minds  of  such,  they 
believed  it  might  pouibly  be  their  duty  not  to 
interfere  in  thece  particular  respects  with' the 
onstotns  of  relijjioas  worship  and  practice  which 
have  already  been  established  amongst  the  Mala- 
gassy  converts  by  William  Ellis  and  hia  brother 
missionaries,  who  were,  under  God,  the  piooa 
founders  of  the  Christian  church  in  that  inter, 
esting  ishtnd.  This  ezplanaiion  appeared  to 
give  much  aatiafaotioii.    A  general  interest  ua 
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the  work  and  prospects  of  tbe  dear  Frieods  en- 
gaged in  these  distant  and  ardooos  undertak- 
ings was  expressed  feelingly  by  many  present  on 
this  occasion. 

While  engaged  in  answering  the  qneries, 
Jonathan  Grubb  expressed  a  very  cheering 
sense  of  enoouragemeat  at  the  present  prospects 
and  condition  of  the  Society.  He  thought  that 
in  oon^equenee  of  an  increased  individual  faith- 
fulness, and  also  of  an  improved  legislation,  we 
are  now  better  than  we  recently  were.  There 
is  an  increase  of  every  kind  of  good  work 
amongst  u«,  and  oar  prospects  are  bright. 
There  ia  no  good  in  complaint,  nor  any  canse  for 
it;  bat  we  have  abundant  reason  to  thank  God. 
The  masses  around  us  are  increasingly  ready  to 
receive  and  appreciate  oar  views  of  the  spirit- 
oality  of  the  gospel  and  of  worship.  He  has 
often  known  strangers  to  acknowledge  with 
tears  that  our  principles  are  good.  Let  ns'then 
extend  our  efforts.  Let  us  build  new  meetiog- 
hooses,  if  necessary,  in  districts  where  there  are 
none,  but  where  the  people  are  ready  for  them. 
He  had  lately  held  a  crowded  meeting  in  a 
ohapel,  within  a  mile  of  which  was  a  closed 
Friends'  meeting-house. 

But  we  must  come  down  to  the  oompreben- 
sion  of  the  masses  in  oar  teaching,  in  oar  lives, 
in  our  arrNogements,  and  even  in  the  very  tones 


the  namber  of  ministers,  elders,  and  overseers  ; 
but  John  Sargent  deprecated  any  returns  ataH, 
saying  that  the  strength  of  a  church  could  not 
be  estimated  by  mere  numbers.  David  was  pan- 
ished  for  numbering  Israel,  and  Elijah  was  told 
by  the  Lord  that  there  was  a  hidden  7000  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

Gilbert  Congdon  then  spoke  in  a  very  en- 
coaraging  manner  of  the  state  of  the  Society. 
He  had  just  returned  from  the  Continent ;  and 
in  mingling  with  sincere  Christians  in  various 
places  on  it,  had  been  pleased  to  find  the  gene* 
ral  high  esteem  with  which  Friends  were  re- 
garded by  such.  Let  this  character  be  main- 
tained  by  our  keeping  a  single  eye  to  Christ. 
He  also  exhorted  the  elder  Friends  to  show 
more  practieal  sympathy  with  the  numerons 
younger  members  now  encaged  in  the  "  home 
mission"  work.  E.  G.  May  expressed  unity 
with  G.  Congdon's  views,  but  (bought  our  Soci- 
ety had  as  yet  never  attained  the  object  con- 
templated by  its  founders — viz.,  the  bringing 
over  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  its  principles. 
Yet  perhaps  we  did  muuh  good  indirectly  to 
these.  Even  the  attendance  .of  other  places  of 
worship  by  many  memb'  rs  (which  heTegretted), 
might  result  in  bringing  such  back  again  to  us 
eventually  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  our 
principles.  Joseph  Clarke  (Uridgewater),  S. 
Alexander,  and  James  Bull  acknowledged  that 


of  our  voice.     Let  not  any  dear  Friends  assume 

a  peculiar  tone  in  preaching,  for  if  they  are  !  they  did  not  share  in  the  encouraging  views 
really  under  spiritual  influence,  there  will  be  spoken  of,  but  were  amongst  those  who  mourn 
no  need  for  peculiar  tones  to  intimate  it.  Such  |  in  Zion.  Thomas  Drewry  again  spoke  of  dis- 
tooes  detract  from  usefulness,  especially  amongst  uniting  with  a  prevalent  unsound  ministry.  AI- 
Btraogers  to  us.  Much  of  our  machinery  is  still  fred  Lucas  entirely  dissented  from  the  opinion 
too  ponderous.  Let  us  more  imitate  our  Lord  ,  that  our  prospects  were  bright.  He  thought 
and  his  apcttles,  who  went  about  doing  good  in  ;'  that  Friends  as  a  Society  now  neglect  and  tg> 
the  most  simple  and  inexpensive  way.  We  are  nore  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  almost 
nothing  J  Christ  is  all.  Therefore  let  us  culti-  {  every  occasion  "■"  ""»■*«"•  •*>•»  ti««"  !«  •  "ol 
vate  simplicity  in  everything.  This  indeed 
ispeoially  befits  us  as  the  disciples  of  him  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head 


Seventh-datf  morning,  bth  Month  2bih. — At 
the    commencement  of  this  sitting  the  annual 
"  Tabular  Statement"  was  read.  From  this  it  ap- 
ppared  that  there  are  within  the  compass  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  327  particular  meetings,  inolud- 
■  in^  13,786  membor8,and3582habitualatteader8 
who   are  not  members.     During  the  past  year 
there  have  been  61  marriag'es,  263  births,  and 
275    deaths;  90   con/incemeots,  23  reinstate- 
ments, 85  resiguations,  37  disownments.jkod  al- 
together a  total  apparent  increase  of  30  mem- 
bers, but  really  of  only  11  since  last  year.     In 
Australia  and  Tasmania  there  are  241  Friends, 
amougst  whom  one  OQpvincement  is  reported 
In    the    Liondon   Yearly  Meeting  there  are  38 
meeting    of  less  than  5  members;  45  of  be- 
tween 5  and  10;  and  62  of  between  10  and  20. 
There  are  6  meetings  with,  upwards  of  300  mem- 
ber*. 
John 


He  asserted  that  there  is  a  real 
schism  in  tbe  body,  and  that  this  is  not  merely 
the  fault  of  ^ the  -  young  Friends,  bat  rather  of 
the  reputed  leaders  nf  this  people. 

(Id  I»  oontlnn«d.) 


The  following  extract  is  from  an  article  en- 
titled "  Situations  Wanted,"  which  was  published 
in  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia.  We 
deem  the  subject  one  of  importance,  and  one 
which  should  claim  the  serious  oonaideration  of 
parents  and  guardians. 

"  There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  short- 
sighted parents  and  guardians  to  put  their  boys 
in  offices,  under  a  false  impression  that  such  oc- 
cupation is  more  genteel  than  the  learning  of  a 
trade.  This  is  a  most  mischievous  notion,  and 
one  that  is  likely  to  entail  upon  their  children 
troubles  and  sorrows  and  heartburnings  daring 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives.     All  busineiis  is  sub- 

Iject  to  fluetuations,  which  the  wisdom  of  ,maa 
and  of  governments  have  been  thoa  far  unable 
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to  control,  and  when  a  oomroercial  or  financial 
depreesioo  ocean,  those  who  are  the  first  to  suf- 
fer, and  among  the  most  helpless  victims,  are 
book-keepers,  clerks,  oop];i»ts,  and  office  attend- 
ants of  every  kind.  At  such  times  the  work- 
man in  a  number  of  the  mechanical  trtdes  caii 
find  employment  on  hit  own  account.  The  shoe- 
maker can  make  shoes  or  mend  them ;  the  tailor 
can  make  garments  or  mend  them  ;  the  paiutcr 
and  glacier,  the  esrpenter,  the  beilhanger,  the 
locksmith.theplnmberand  the gasiitter,  and  many 
others  that  will  occur  to  the  reader,  can  search 
for  and  find  odd  jobs  that  will  give  them  at  least 
the  means  of  living.  The  skilled  man,  with 
tools  at  his  oomuiand,  is  in  most  respects,  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  Bat  the  clerk,  the  book- 
keeper, the  office  attendiint  are  helpless.  They 
oanuote^tablifh  mercantile,  commeroialormanu- 
factnring  houses  to  give  employment  to  them- 
aelves.  They  must  wait  many  and  many  a 
weary  day  until  the  siason  or  the  years  of  de- 
pression are  over,  before  they  can  find  that  em- 
ployment for  their  pf  ns  which  they  have  unfor- 
tnnatfly  made  their  sole  means  of  livelihood. 
All  this  is  another  of  the  lamentable  resolts  of 
having  leaned  no  trade  in  boyhood.  The  sub- 
ject la,  ind'ed,  one  so  wide  in  its  ramification, 
and  so  profoundly  important  in  its  consequences, 
that  it  is  lime  it  had  engaged  more  thor- 
ough and  more  systematic  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  are  so  deeply  interested." 

TELL   NOT  THY  GRIEF.      ^ 
(waiTBB  ONKKOWN). 

"Tlw  hwrt  kDowctta  ito  o»d  blltsraeM." 

Trii  Dot  tbr  grief- 
It  may  be  tbattby  brottaer'g  heart  can  feel 
Sorrow  for  suflTerini;  tbat  tby  words  reveal, 

And  give  tbj  heart  relief; 
But  iiooD  bis  ear  wiil  wenrj  of  a  tale 
Tou  oft  repeated  ;— then,  of  no  aritil 
The  leogtbentd  story  of  thy  secret  ill : 
Bear  on  in  gileoce — tuiTer,  and  be  still. 

Yea,  we  must  bear  alone : 
Hard  levsoD  this,  for  tbe  young  beirt  to  learn, 
Si:ektng  for  sympnthy  in  every  tain, 

In  every  friendly  tone. 
But  wben  the  task  is  learned,  altboagh  in  tears 
The  heart  gives  op  the  hopes  of  early  years, 
Though  anguish  may  its  very  life-curds  wring ; 
Still  gain*  it  strength  by  its  own  suffering. 

It  is  ihe  common  lot; 
Kone  know  Ihe  bidden  soul,  save  He  whose  eye 
Looks  through  each  dark  recess — for  ever  nigh, 

Though  we  b<>hold  Him  not  : 
Yes,  it   WHS  by  big  own,  big  holy  will 
That  wants,  too  deep  for  human  love  lo  fill, — 
Should  to  oar  thiratiog  gpirits  here  be  given. 
That  we  the  living  giream  mighi  seek  in  heaven. 


All  things  once  are  things  for  ever ; 
Soul,  once  living,  lives  lorevsr; 
Blame  not  wfaat  is  oply  once, 
Wben  that  once  endures  forever; 
Love,  once  fell,  though  toon  forgot, 
Moulds  tbe  heart  to  good  forever; 
Ooce  betrayed  from  childhood's  faith, 


Man  is  conscioBS  man  forever ; 
Oace  the  void  of  lite  rsvealed, 
It  must  deepen  on  forever, 
Unless  God  fill  np  the  soul 
With  himself  for  once  and  ever. 
— R.  Monkton  itilne;  (note  Lord  ffauffhton). 


MT  OaSED. 
I  bold  that  Ghriatiaa  grace  alMonds 

Where  charity  is  seen  ;  that  wben 
We  climb  to  Heaven,  'tis  on  tbe  rounds 

Of  love  to  men. 
I  bold  all  els>,  named  piMy, 

A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  pretence ; 
Where  centre  is  not — can  there  be 

Circumference  7 
This  I  moreover  bold,  and  dare 

ASirm  where'er  my  rhyme  may  go, 
Wbntever  ihinjs  be  sweet  or  fair, 

Love  makes  them  so. 
Whether  it  be  the  lullabies 

That  charm  to  rest  Ibe  nursling  bird, 
Or  that  sweet  c  mfidence  of  sighs 

And  blushes  made  without  a  word. 
Whether  tbe  dnssling  and  the  flash 

Of  softly  sumptuous  garden  bowers,  • 

Or  by  some  cabin  door,  or  bush 

Of  ragged  flowers. 
'Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery. 

Nor  etubborn  fast,  nor  sta  ed  prayers, 
That  make  oa  gaiotg;  we  judge  tbe  tree 

By  what  it  bears. 

And  wben  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  works,  on  theological  trust, 

I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 
Is  dry  as  dust.  — Alice  Cary. 


For  Fitands'  iBtelligeaear. 

The  Aicent  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  Summer  of 
1866,  hy  a  Philadeljphian . 
One  of  the  most  interrsttng  excursions  from 
Chamottoix  is  that  to  the  "  Jardin,"  a  little  oasis 
of  verdure  in  a  vast  basin  of  snow,  and  with 
the  lofty  aiguilles  of  the  Mt.  Blano  range  tow- 
ering almost  perpendicularly  thousands  of  feet 
above  it  to  the  north  and  west.  Being  more 
than  9000  f'.et  above  the  sea,  the  vegetation  is 
oonfiued  to  the  short  grass  of  tbe  high  Alps, 
with  a  few  flowers  of  the  hardiest  nature ;  but 
found,  as  it  is  in  ihe  midst  of  the  grrat glaciers, 
which,  thongh  slowly  moving  by,  are  never  ab- 
sent from  the  scene,  it  forins  a  deiightfnl  rest 
to  the  eye,  tired  with  the  glare  of  t-now,  and  ia 
very  acceptable  to  the  wearied  traveller  who 
seeks  its  shelter.  The  extent  of  the  "  Jardin  " 
is  probably  about  two  acres,  tho  ground  sloping 
steeply  to  the'  south,  and  covered  with  atones 
and  rocks,  from  among  which  springs  up  the 
hardy  vegetation  giving  it  its  attrsctive  but  not 
particularly  appropriate  nama.  The  morning 
being  bright  and  fine,  an  excursion  had  been 
arranged  to  explore,  with  guides,  the  "  Mer  de 
glace,"  and  to  visit  some  crevasses  lying  near 
the  ordinary  route  across  it ;  but,  as  the  party 
were  nut  ready  to  start,  I  strolled  off  in  advance, 
and,  taking  a  broad  and  well-worn  path  across 
the   meadows,  aoon  reached  the   foot  of  the 
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monnUin  and  began  the  aseant,  and  mnoli  to 
mj  surprise  I  found  here  ao  excellent,  well- 
graded  and  perfectly  safe  path,  shaded  finely 
daring  the  morniog.     Up  this  a  pleasant  hour 
(.passed  in  making  a  cooatant  but  gradual  as- 
cent) brought  me  to  the  "  Montanrcrt/'  a  rest- 
ing-place for  Tojageurs,  the  house  where  guides 
for  the  "  Mer  de  glace  "  can  be  obtained,  and 
whence  parties  not  intending  long  ezcarsions  on 
the  ice  cross  the  glacier  and  descend  on  the  op- 
posite side  by  the  V  Manvais  pas"  and  by  the 
"  Chapeau."     Numbers  were  here,  stopping  to 
lunch,  to  ezamine  the  curiosities,  and  to  make 
the  final  preparations  for  the  ice.     These  are 
▼ery  simple.     A  strong  staff  with  an  iron  point 
projecting  a  couple  of  inches  is  indi<ipensable. 
A  tew  large  headed  nails  in  strong  shoes  will 
then  gi?e  all  the  security  of  movement  that  can 
be  got  from  artificial  means.     Crinoline,  long 
skirts,  or  any  dress  likely  to  embarrass  yo>ii 
moTcments,  must  be  laid  aside,  and  thus  pro- 
vided, your  trost  in  momenta  of  danger  must  be 
in  nerve.     Should  there  be  a  bright  sunshine, 
it  is  best  to  wear  a  thick  veil  to  protect  the  skin 
of  the  face,  or  colored  glasses  to  shield  the  eyes 
from  the  reflexion.    Sj  purely  white  is  the  fresh 
•now,  and  so  troublesome  the  ice  alone,  that 
even  the  strongest  eyes  need  not  despise  pro- 
tection, if  exposed  for  many  hours  upon  the  up- 
per glaciers.  Finding  that  tbe  party  with  whom 
I  intended  to  visit  the  crevasses  did  not  arrive, 
and  seeing  that  all  the  high  peaks  were  cloud- 
less, the  sky  beautifully  blue,  and  everything 
indioativeof  a  delightful  day,  it  occurred  to  me 
tbnt  such  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  "  Jardin  " 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  at  a  time  of  year  when 
tbe  weather  was  very  unsettled,  and  when  snow 
bad  fallen  several- times  recently.    Having  cho- 
•an  m  guide,  and  taken  •  lunch  to  be  eaten  in 
the  upper  regions,  a  hasty  start  wss  made,  as 
the  boar  (eleven  o'clock)  was  late,  and  the  ice 
getting   wetter   under  a   noon-day  son.     Our 
trmok    after    leaving   tbe    Montanvert  tavern 
(where  the  broad  and  graded  path  ends)  skirted 
the  south  side  of  the  glacier  for  nearly  a  mile, 
gradually  de«cending  from  the  elevated  point 
oa  whiob  tbe  Anberge  stands,  but  frequently 
aaoeodiog  abruptly,  a  short  distance,  to  avoid 
bad  pieces  of  roek.    Parts  of  the  tnuk  are  along 
ledge*  of  roek,  whiob  afford  the  scantiest  foot- 
hold from  their  almost  vertical  position,  others 
over  loose  stones,  wbieh  yield  at  every  step ;  but 
with  oare  there  u  no  eanse  for  fear,  and  reaoh- 
iDg  the  ODoraioe  you  pars  at  a  favorable  point 
•ut  npoo  the  Mer  de  glace. 

Between  the  firm  body  of  the  ice  and  the 
•olid  rook  of  the  mountaia  there  are  mostly  two 
bodiea,  one  of  ice  fractured  and  orevassed  by 
huge  chasms  of  great  depth  the  other  of  broken 
rooks  torn  from  the  shore,  tfnd  ground  to  pieees 
by  tbe  resistless  power  of  tbe  moving  ioa. 
l^eae  are    earned  down  upon  the  iee,  and 


deposited  at  its  side,  rising  in  some  places  to  a 
great  height  and  showing  the  elevation  to  whieh 
the  glacier  had  risen  at  some  past  period.  The 
breaks  or  crevabses  in  the  ice  result  from  the 
'.  same  movement  of  the  glacier,  and  vary  in 
I  depth,  width  and  frequency  with  the  rapidity 
'  of  descent  of  the  valley  they  are  traversing. 
,  The  main  body  of  this  glacier,  as  well  as  of  most 
others,  is  comparatively  unbroken.  The  open* 
ings  are  generally  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  in  width,  and  when  too  wide  to  leap  can 
readily  be  turned  by  a  short  detour  to  the  right 
or  left.  Inexperienced  in  ice  work,  the  ap- 
proach across  the  broken  ice  at  tbe  side  of  the 
{(lacier  seemed  to  me  quite  a  formidable  work. 
The  rrevaKses  were  Isrge  and  deep,  and  as  you 
wore  compelled  to  pick  your  way  carefully  along 
the  narrow  edge  of  ice,  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  inches  wide,  which  separated  tbe  chasms, 
a  good  chance  was  offered  the  adventurous  to 
examine  the  beauties  of  these  realms  of  ice.  As 
accidents  rarely  oeonr  here,  it  may  be  coosid* 
ered  as  not  being  dangerous  work.  We  got 
over  it  in  safety,  and  began  our  walk.  The  ice 
surface  was  quite  wet,  and  a  great  deal  of  water 
filled  the  puols  and  hollows,  as  it  raff  down  ia 
search  of  an  opening  to  the  stmam  below,  but 
it  was  merely  an  annoyanee,  not  an  impediment. 
In  about  two  hours  we  reached  the  upper  end 
of  the  Mer  de  glace,  and,  leaving  tbe  ice,  as- 
cended a  steep  and  high  moraine,  which  edged 
a  glacier  coming  down  from  the  "  Aiguille 
Vert."  The  climb,  under  a  hot  noon  sun,  up 
this  mass  of  stone  and  rock,  took  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  was  very  tiresome.  On  rea«hing  the 
top  of  it,  we  crossed  a  level  stretch  of  ice,  cov- 
ered with  freshly  fallen  snow,  several  incbea 
deep,  which  did  not  add  to  our  comfort  or  re- 
lieve our  fatigue,  but  which  brought  ns  to  the 
"Jardin,"  where  we  were  to  take  our  lunch. 
The  high  rooky  peaks  surrounding  this  spat  rise 
to  a  great  height,  and  cut  off  communication, 
except  on  the  south,  by  which  side  you  reach 
it.  Their  sharp  and  almost  perpendicular 
points,  termed  aiguilles,  seem  to  defy  the  power 
of  man  to  ascend,  but  even  their  ateep  eliffs  have 
been  climbed  and  their  diuy  heights  explored. 
It  wss  delightful  to  bask  in  the  warm  snoshiae 
upon  the  bright  green  grass  on  this  calm  Sep- 
tember day.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  to  be  felt, 
but  tbe  high  elevation  made  the  atmosphere 
charming,  and  time  passed  rapidly  in  enjoyment 
of  tbe  beautiful  seene  around.  The  •tillneca 
was  perfect ;  not  a  sign  of  life  visible,  nor  a  liv- 
ing being  within  miles,  and,  save  tbe  little  spot 
around,  snow,  pure,  wbite  and  fresh,  was  every- 
where stretching  sway,  for  miles  npwsrd  and 
onward,  until  your  sight  is  closed  by  the  noble 
summit  of  the  giant  of  the  Alps.  It  was  time 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  following  the  track 
made  in  erosding  the  level,  we  reached  and 
quickly  descended  the  great  nto  aiae  op  wbieh 
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we  bad  toiled.    Oar  roate  down  the  glacier  was 
niooh  more  rapid  than  oar  ascent  (as  the  de- 
cline was  suffieient  to  be  perceptible  in  walk- 
ing), and  we  soon  leaefaed  a  spet  apparently  fa- 
vorable for  leaving  the  ice,  and  taking;  the  rente 
down  that  side  of  the  glacier  opposite  to  the 
MoDtanvert.    The  judgment  of  the  guide  was 
St  fault;     We  became  involved  in  a  labyrinth 
of  dtep  and  ugly  crevasses  as  we  approached 
the  moraine,  and  it  required  all  our  energy  and 
activity  to  pass  over  and  along  the  rwrrow  and 
slippery  edge  which  separated   one  from   the 
other.   When  the  rooks  were  reached,  and  tkeir 
ascent  began,  we  found  a  body  of  hard  ice  no 
derlying  the  strata  of  broken  stone  of  which 
the  moraine  was  formed,  and  rendering  the 
steep  climb  very  diffieult  and  annoying.     One 
iKep  op  and  two  steps  backwards,  with  a  yonng 
avalanche  of  stones  threatening  to  carry  ynv  to 
the  bottom,  were  the  pleasing  accompaniments 
of  this  scramble,  but  at  last  we  reached   terra 
firma.     From  this  point  onr  progress  wsr  much 
more  rapid.     We  soon  separated,  my  guide  and 
I ;  he  to  cross  the  Mer  de  glace,  and  I  to  go 
down  the  Manvaia  pas.     This  path,  following 
the  glacier,  soon  reaches  a  point  where  the  ice, 
owing  to  the  rapid  fall  of  the  valley  down  which 
it  moves,  is  broken  into  the  moat  fantastic  and 
pieturerqne  shapes,  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
views  of  a  orevassed  glacier  in  this  neighbor- 
hood.   The  path  here  is  made  along  the  face  of 
»  rooky  bluff,  and  descends,  by  means  of  steps, 
rapidly  and  sharply  to  the  more  level  ground 
beyond.     A  rail  of  iron  protects  yon  as  you 
pass,  either  by  guarding  yon  from  the  preci- 
pice, or  giving  yon  a  hold  by  v;hieh  you  ean  es- 
cape the  danger.     A  steady  head  makes  its  use 
naaeoesaary,  but  to  others  it  is  IndispeBsafole. 
This  is  the  famous  "Nanvais    Pas,"   which, 
qmie  a  terror  in  tbe  eyes  of  some,  was  crossed 
without  the' ace  of  either  hand  rail  or  baton. 
Below  this  point  tbe  "  Chapeau,"  a  small  house 
for  refreshmfnt,  offen   its  attractions  to   tbe 
^wayfarer.     The  view  up  the  glacier,  over  the 
crevasses,  is  very  fine,  and  fully  rewards  for  the 
labor  of  the  ascent.    Travellera  who  ascend  tbe 
"Montanvert"  on  horses  or  mules,  and  croFs 
the  Mer  de  glace  on  foot  to  this  point,  are  met 
hy  the  animals,  which  have  been  in  the  mean- 
time taken  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
brought  up  to  the..€hapeaa.     The  path  to  the 
failuj  is  good,  mostly  through  the  forest,  and 
was  long  enough  to  prevent  my  reaching  the 
high   road  nntil  after  dark,  and  the  hotel  at 
Ohamoani  at  half-past  seven,  about  four  hours 
after  leaving  the  Jardin.     The  route  by  the 
Montanvert  is  probably  three  milea  shotter,  and 
oBan  a  better  path,     it   took  me  about  three 
bonts  to  reach  the  Jardin  from  the  Montan- 
vart. 

Onr  attention  during  the  next  day  vras  dmvm 
t»  Ui.  Blano,  near  whose  summit  a  party  of 


travellers  could  be  seen  toiling  up  through  what 
seemed  to  us  to  be  deep  snow,  and  making  so 
slow  a  progren  as  to  give  faint  hopes  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  aims.  By  means  of  a 
good  glass  these  mites  on  tbe  hnge  mountain 
could  be  readily  and  distinctly  seen,  aod  when 
thus  located  the  eye  had  no  trouble  in  distin- 
^isbing  them  and  counting  their  nnmbers. 
At  last  they  disappeared  upon  the  grand  pla- 
teau, and  were  not  again  seen  until  toward  the 
doee  of  the  day,  when  they  approached  the 
''grand  mulets.'*  It  was  pronounced  an  incom- 
plete ascent,  and  proved  to  be  so  when  the 
party  got  back  to  tbe  village.  They  had  started 
from  the  grand  muleta  too  late  to  make  the  trip. 
A  few  days  before  two  Germans  made  the  as- 
cent, were  detained  24  hours  at  tbe  mulebi  by 
a  snow  storm,  and  were  afterwards  eo  delayed 
by  tbe  depth  of  snow  and  tbe  fatigue  of  walk- 
ing through  it,  that  they  did  not  reach  Gha- 
monni  until  the  fourth  day. 

A  French  artist,  who  bad  climbed  Mt.  Blanc 
some  half  dosen  times,  and  an  Englishman,  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  who  had  been  twice  upon  tbe 
summit,  were  my  companions  during  the  day, 
and  our  eonversation  naturally  turned  upon  the 
wonders  of  these  unknown  regions  of  ice,  and 
the  beauties  and  attractions  offered  to  the  visitor. 
I  was  of  course  quite  ready  to  accept  their  invi- 
tation to  join  in  an  excursion  next  day  as  far  as 
tbe  "  grand  mulcts,"  and  the  few  needful  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  trip.     The  bat* 
ons   were   brought  out,  shoes  overlooked  and 
miseing  nails  supplied,  strong  clothing  selected, 
veils  and  colored  glasses  Becared,.so  that  when 
we  left  the  hotel  next  morning,  before  sunrise, 
we  were,  as  the  jockey  says,  in  "  good  condi* 
tion."     The  party  consisted  of  four  gentlemen 
and   three  guides,  one  for  each  of  ns  except 
the  French  artist,  whose  experience  on  the  ice 
and  confidence  in  his  own  ability  made  a  guide 
uooecessary.     On  leaving  the  village  onr  path 
followed  the  meadow  westwardly,  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  base  of  tbe  mountain,  and  slowly 
ascending  until  we  entered  the  forest,  when  the 
ascent  became  much  more   rapid.     There  is  a 
mule  path  most  of  the  distance  traversed  over 
the  land,  but  we  took  a  more  direct  route,  as- 
cending very  rapidly,  and  enabling  ns  to  reach 
the  "  Pierre  Pontue  "  before  tbe  sun  had  risen 
high  enough  to  throw  ns  out  of  the  mountain's 
shade.     This  little  cabin  is  built  on  the  side  of 
tbe  glacier  of  "  Bossons,"  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  point  where  yon  enter  npon  the  ice,  and 
it  is  the  last  resting  place'  npoil  terra  firma. 
The  nules  stop  here,  and  travellers,  also  tired 
with  the  sharp  olimb  from  Chamonni,  jare  fain 
to  rest  themselves  awhile  upon 'the  hard  seats 
which  it  affords.    Mine  hoel  is  a  landlord  of  re- 
pute, and  eaters  for  tbe   hotel  of  the   grand 
mnletfl,  of  which  he  is  proprietor.    The  food 
and  fuel  used  there  are  eanied  by  themen  two 
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01  throe  miles  orer  the  everobangiog  and  vn- 
oertaia  ioa.  As  the  path  over  tbe  g*acier  was 
said  to  be  in  good  order,  we  started  'oif  merrily, 
and  sooD  reached  the  Junatioo,  a  spot,  as  its 
name  iadioates,  where  two  glaoiers,  flowing  down 
Mt.  Blano  by  differbot  ▼alleys,  meet,  and  pro- 
daoe  those  immense  fractures  which  form  at  the 
game  tioie  the  charm  and  the  terror  of  ioe  ad- 1 
Tsnturers.  Bearing;  in  mind  that  these  bodies  ' 
of  ice  are  solid  to  the  valley  beneath,  and  not  | 
mere  coverings  for  bodies  of  water,  saoh  as  we 
are  used  to,  the  effeet  of  their  meeting,  when 
impelled  by  such  irresistible  force  and  weight 
as  they  possess,  in  opposite  directions,  may  be 
at  least  faintly  conjectured.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  imafsine  the  fulness  of  its  grandeur,  or 
the  terrible'  beauty  presented  to  the  eye.  My 
power  of  description  is  quite  inadequate.  We 
reachnd  such  a  spot.  It  was  necessary  to  cross 
it.  Selecting  what  appeared  the  ino^it  accessi- 
ble route,  the  leading  guide  advanced.  A  thin 
bat  strong  rope  fastened  round  his  body  secured 
him  to  the  gentleman  next  behind.  The  atme 
precaution  was  taken  with  us  all,  upon  the  the- 
ory I  suppose  that  there  was  leas  danger  of  the 
guide  slipping  than  of  the  traveler,  and  some 
chance  if  the  latter  fell  that  the  former  wunld 
be  able  to  hold  him  by  tbe  rope.  Even  the 
Krtist  was  willing  to  form  a  link  of  the  chain, 
and  was  tied  to  the  first  guide. 

Oar   progress  now  became  slow ;  every  step 
iraa  watched  and  care  was  taken  to  plant  the 
foot  in  the  hole  left  vacant  in  the  snow  by  the 
party  in  front  of  yon,  or  where  the  footing  was 
ioy,  to  secure  a  safe  and  firm  rest  for  the  baton, 
before  taking  a  new  step.     As  we  were  ascend-, 
ing  the  glacier,  the  opposite  side  of  the  crevas- 
ses were  frequently  higher  than  that  on  which 
we  stood  by  several  feet.     In  such  oases,  steps 
had   to  be  out  in  the  opposite  face  of  ioe,  by 
whieh  we  clambered  up   to  the  level  above. 
Thus    carefully   working  our   way  over  these 
beaotifnl,  but,  at  times,  fearful  fractures,  we 
orOased  the  junotion  in  safety  and  reached  the 
smoother  ice   beyond.     As   this  was  covered 
with   several  inches  of  freshly  fallen  snow,  the 
footing  was  secure,  and  enabled  us  soon  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  last  ascent  to  the  Grand  Mulcts. 
Taking   a  zig'sg  course  up  this  to  avoid  its 
steepest  parts,  and  going  round  the  large  fissures 
which  were  occasionally  met,  we  reached  the 
Malets  at  11  o'clock,  and  stood  at  an  elevation 
of   10,000  feet  above  the  sea.     A  calmer  sum- 
mer's day  could  not  have  been  desired^     Not 
a  cload    broke  the  universal  blue  of  the  sky. 
The  same  perfect  quiet  which  was  so  impressive 
at  the  "  Jardin"  prevailed  here  equally.     Ie», 
snow  and  solitude  reigned  supreme ;  a  trio  of 
beaaty  or    grandeur,  harmless   ia   repose,  but 
fearful   in   the  avalanche  as  it  thundered  down 
the  moantain  side.     The  rocks  on  which  the 
eabin  at  the  grand  malets  is  biult  oover  an  ex 


tent  of  an  acre  or  more,  risiag  up  steep  from 
the  mass  of  ice,  the  only  resting  place  on  terra 
firms  after  leaving  ths  '  Pierr^  Poiutere'  and 
entering  on  the  solitary  region  above.  The 
cabin  is  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  half  as 
wide,  and  being  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  par- 
tition, gives  two  small  rooms,  the  first  of  which 
is  used  for  a  kitchen  and  sitting  room  for  tho 
guidcD,  while  the  inner  apartment  cuntains  three 
beds  for  the  voyagers.  The  accommodations' 
though  bumble  are  rarely  nnaeceptable.  Fa- 
tigue and  hunger  make  the  beds  soft  and  the 
meals  savory,  and  few  palaces  can  boast  of  more 
refreshing  slumbers  and  grateful  dishes  than 
those  afforded  in  the  simple  cabin  of  the  grand 
mulcts.  A  thought  which  had  not  been  entirely 
absent  from  my  mind  during  the  accent  to  this 
]>oint,  and  as  I  gaaed  upon  tbe  vast  and  trsck- 
less  solitudes  around  and  above,  became  more 
and  more  pressing, seemed  now  resolve!  to  bea 
certainty,  and  the  question,  Can  I  and  shall  I 
attempt  the  tummit  of  Mount  Blanc  to-morrow, 
if  the  morning  prove  fine  ?  was  answered  in  the 
afiirmative.  The  weather  seemed  most  favor- 
able, the  ice  and  snow  were  both  in  fine  eon- 
dition,  and  the  urgent  advice  of  my  oom  pan  ions 
during  the  morning  as  to  my  ability,  was  such  as 
to  remove  what  doubt  rematued  on  the  subject. 
It  was  therefore  arranged  that  the  best  guide  of 

the  party,  C ,  with  my  guide,  Qt ,  should 

serve  me  for  the  ascent.  About  two  o'clock  the 
others  of  our  party  with  the  guides  (including 
those  just  named  who  were  to  help  them  past 
the  junction)  started  on  their  return.  In  about 
an  hour  a  new  arrival  was  added  to  our  family 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  S.,  from  Philadelphia,  who 
with  his  two  guides  and  a  porter  had  got  thus, 
far  on  their  way  to  the  summit:  he  had  been 
among  the  Swiss  mountains  for  a  month,  re« 
covering  from  the  effects  of  a  sickness  in  early 
summer,  and  thought  himself  quite  able  to 
climb  this  mountain ;  he  however  already  showed 
some  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  events  proved 
that  his  wilt  and  determination  were  stranger 
than  his  physical  powers.  After  eating  a  hearty 
dinner,  the  guide  in  chief  was  told  to  provide, 
from  the  plentiful  larder  of  our  host,  a  lunoh 
for  the  morning,  of  bread,  meat  and  wine ;  but 
when  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  taking  a  small 
quantity  of  water  for  my  private  table,  bis  reply, 
"  It  will  freese  and  break  the  bottle,"  gave  me  a 
foretaste  of  what  we  were  to  encounter.-  Our 
stores  were  increased  by  a  few  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  packed  away  in  a  knapsack  to  be  carried  by 
the  second  guide.  We  bad  a  view  this  aftemOon 
of  the  means  of  transportation  used  in  these 
high  regions :  kegs  of  wine,  baskets  of  food  and  ■ 
wood  wore  coming  to  us  from  the  valley  below : 
a  train  of  animals  carrying  these  heavy  burdens 
wound  its  way  slowly  across  the  vast-  fields-  ai 
snow,  and  gradually  drew  near  enough  to  show 
that  the  pasks  were  fitted  appn,  and  the  ban* 
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dena  carried  bj  a  most  useful  oreatore — the 
onlj  one  save  birds  who  coald  safely  scale  these 
legions  of  ice — by  man  :  it  was  wonderfal  how 
they  could  carry  snoh  loads  anywhere,  and  mar- 
Tclloua  that  their  passage  could  be  made  among 
the  crevasses  and  along  ice  ridges  where  we 
thought  ourselves  fortunate  in  crossing  with  the 
aid  of  a  guide :  but  the  unfailing  baton  seemed 
all  that  they  required  with  their  strong  limbs, 
firm  nerves  and  steady  heads,  to  make  mere 
sport  out  of  an  achievement  dangerous  to  the 
inexperienced. 

As  they  went  down  the  mooDtain  od  their  re- 
turn, runniog  and  sliding  on  the  snow  as  uncon- 
eerned  and  regardless  of  rif>k  as  though  they 
had  been  chamois,  their  loud  laughter  and  calls 
echoed  round  the  monntaio  and  died  away  in 
(he  distance.  The  sun  set  dear,  the  night  was 
cloudless,  the  lights  in  the  valley  far  below 
glimmered  like  stars,  the  reflection  upon  the 
snow- fields  of  the  light  of  the  sky,  though  there 
was  no  moon,  diffused  a  subdued  brightness 
around,  and  served  to  show  the  peaks  which 
towered  up  in  their  cold  grandeur.  We  were 
roused  at  half  past  two  o'clock  to  take  a  cup  of 
oofiiee  and  eai  breakfast ;  then  we  made  ready 
for  our  aseent.  My  wardrobe  was  small,  and 
took  littje  time  to  adjust :  not  expecting  to  go 
above  the  mulets,  I  had  not  provided  myself 
with  any  superfluities,  but  with  a  well  shod 
baton,  and  good  shoes  well  nailed  and  covered 
with  a  pair  of  long  leggings,  I  felt  pretty  well 
fitted  to  act  my  part :  a  pair  of  thick  woolen 
mitts  and  a  soarf  to  tie  around  my  ears  were  the 
only  additions  I  made,  though  frequent  sugges- 
tions were  offered  me  to  add  other  comforts  to 
piy  Btook  of  clothing.  The  guides  took  better 
oare  of  themselves,  using  the  thickest  sort  of 
woolen  stockings,  thick  coats  and  pants,  a 
woolen  covering  for  the  head  which  only  ex- 
posed the  face,  and  the  chief  guide  even  taking 
the  precaution  to  cover  the  entire  faoe  with  a 
1  piece  of  muslin  in  which  holes  had  been  cut  for 
the  eyes  and  month ;  his  appearencc  was  not  in 
the  least  improved  by  this  last  article  of  dress, 
but  it  proved  a  very  serviceable  proteotioo  :  a 
pair  of  colored  glasses  and  a  slouch  hat  tied 
down  to  the  head  completed  his  dress :  I  could 
«ot  understand  the  use  of  so  much  preparation 
for  a  few  hours'  walk  on  the  snow,  on  so  fine  a 
Bummer's  morning.  I  was  enlightened'  after- 
wards. Our  rig  having  been  completed,  the 
rope  was  produced,  and  we  were  tied  together, 
a  guide  in  front  and  behind,  and  each  of  them 
being  provided  with  a  lantern  to  be  used  until 
daylight,  we  left  the  cabin.  Mr.  S.,  nerved  for 
the  exertion,  but  totally  unfit  for  the  attempt, 
MBte  immediately  behind  tied  in  a  similar  way 
to  bis  guides  :  at  half -past  three  we  started.  It 
was  at  that  hoot  too  dark  to  see  any  distance, 
but  had  there  beea  light  enough  there  wis  not 
■ach   op{ortnnity  to  look  anand,  ■•  it  was 


necessary  to  use  great  eaaUon  and  to  step  in  the 
places  left  vacant  by  our  predecessor.  The  snow, 
recently  fallen  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  waa 
encrusted  by  ice,  not  hard  enough  to  bear  our 
weight,  but  sufficiently  to  hold  the  snow  in  its 
place  and  to  give  a  good  footing  when  the  crust 
bad  been  broken  through.  The  wind  had  now 
risen  so  as  to  make  it  hard  to  keep  our  lanterns 
lighted  ;  it  came  in  sharp  gusts,  frequently  ex- 
tinguishing then,  and  at  last  making  it  qnit« 
impossible  to  use  them  to  advantage ;  they 
were  cach^  and  left  in  their  seclusion,  white 
we  wended  our  way  upward  as  the  gradually  in- 
creasing light  gave  us  more  confidence  and  en- 
abled us  to  follow  our  guides  with  greater  secur- 
ity. Ere  long  a  faint  rosy  tint  crept  over  the 
highest  peaks  above  us.  The  "aiguille  dn 
mide"  on  our  left  began  to  brighten,  and  shortly 
after  the  strong  red  of  a  peak  upon  our  right 
shone  upon  the  icy  surface  on  which  we  were 
walking  like  the  moon's  beams  on  a  smooth  sea. 

(Tit  Iw  <odUbm4.) 

Ttob  Uia  FlnsUng  JonnulL 
DEATH  OF  AN  OLD  CITIZRN. 

Thomas  H.  Leggett,  Esq.,  an  old  resident  of 
this  village,  and  formerly  an  eminent  merchant 
of  New  York,  departed  this  life  on  Saturday 
morning  last,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Hie 
remains  were  borne  to  their  last  resting  place, 
in  the  burying  ground  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
in  this  village,  on  Tuesday  last,  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  of  relatives  and  surviving 
friends. 

Thus  another  of  our  town's  old  inhabitania 
has  fallen  from  among  us.  F«w  who  came  in 
contact  with  Mr.  Legitett's  kindly  nature 
could  fail  to  be  imprexsed  by  his  genuine  good- 
ness of  heart;  children,  those  who  worked  for 
him,  the  poor,  instantly  called  it  forth,  nith  a 
truthfulness  of  expression  that  waa  in  its  sim- 
plicity peculiarly  his  own. 

Sluw  in  forming  his  judgments  of  matnrer 
and  mor<>  complicated  subjects,  his  conclusiona 
were  sure  and  ci>rrect.  His  long  life  terminat- 
ing in  long  suffering,  was  patiently  borne,  and 
has  endeared  him  to  his  family  and  friends.  Ita 
peaceful  close  may  truly  enable  his  children  to 
"  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed." 

Years  msy  pass  over  our  heads  without  afford- 
ing  an  opportunity  for  acts  of  high  beneficence, 
or  extensive  utility  :  whereas  not  a  day  passes, 
but  in  the  common  transactions  of  life,  and  ce- 
peoially  in  the  intercourse  of  domestic  society, 
gentleness  finds  place  for  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  and  for  strengthening  in  our- 
selves the  habit  of  virtue.  There  are  situatitna 
not  a  few  in  life,  when  the  enconraglDg  recep- 
tion, the  courteous  manner,  and  the  look  of 
sympathy,  bring  greater  relief  to  the  heart 
than  the  most  bcnnteons  gift. 
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BELIOIOnS   TEACHINQ. 
BT   S.   M.   JANNET. 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  occasional  evi- 
dence that  some  of  the  great  troths,  promulgated 
by  our  predecessors  in  the  Religious  Society  of 
FriendB)  are  making  their  way  in  tbe  world, 
and  bearing  fruits  to  the  honor  of  the  Great 
Hu.<3baodinan.  Among  these  troths,  some  of 
the  vaost  important  are  those  which  relate  to 
tbe  calling,  qoalifioation,  and  compeosation  of 
the  Christian  ministry. 

At  oae  tiai4^e  idea  generally  prevailed,  that 
none  but  a  lesorned  priesthood,  relieved  from 
secalar  employment,  and  set  apart  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
their  flocks,  could  fulfil  the  duties  of  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  system,  a  stipendiary  compensation  has 
generally  been  provided  for  them,  because  those 
who  are  required  to  give  up  their  whole  time 
to  ministerial  duties,  unless  they  are  in  affluent 
circamstances,  must  be  supported  by  their  con- 
gregatioo  or  by  the  public. 

Experience  has  shown  that  many  evils  flow 
from  this  arrangement.  If  they  are  supported 
*  by  the  congregation  on  the  voluntary  system, 
they  most  preach  to  please  their  employers, 
and  are  constantly  tempted  to  withhold  the 
most  salutary  admonitions  or  iDStroctions,  lest 
offence  should  be  taken  by  those  on  whom  they 
are  dependent  for  their  bread.  To  this  cause 
must  be  attributed  the  general  unfaithfulness 
vf  the  olergj  in  the  Southern  States,  in  relation 


to  the  sinfulness  of  slaveholding.  It  was  too 
delicate,  a  subject  to  be  bandied  in  the  pulpit, 
beoaose  it  was  an  unpopular  doctrine  and  en- 
dangered the  revenues  of  tbe  churches. 

The  evils  that  flow  from  an  established 
church  and  from  the  compensation  of  the  clergy 
by  tithes  or  State  revenues,  are  too  numerous 
and  too  well  substantiated  to  need  description. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  a  mer- 
cenary priesthood  has  long  been  sustained  by 
national  authority,  and  has  always  obstructed 
tbe  progress  of  religious  truth. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  the  evils  that  sprinj; 
from  both  of  these  systems,  is  to  withhold 
stipendiary  compoDS-ition,  and  encourage  ex- 
emplary Christians  of  both  sexes,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  secular  employments,  to  exercise  those 
spiritual  gifts  which  hive  been  conferred  upon 
them,  as  ministers,  evangelists,  or  teachers, 
"  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ." 

Such  was 'the  system  adopted  by  the  early 
Friends,  which  was  found,  in  their  day,  effectual 
in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Would  it  not  be  effectual  now,  if  we  possessed 
tho  disinterested  zeal  which  animated  them, 
and  were  influenced  by  the  same  religious- 
fervor  * 

It  was,  however,  found  to  be  right  and  ex- 
pedient then,  that  those  who  travelled  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  had  not  the  means 
to  pay  their  expenses  without  diminishing  the 
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comfort  of  tlteir  families,  should  be  assisted  bj 
their  btetbren.  This  practice  is  still  enjoined 
in  oar  rales  of  disoipline. 

Tfaeee  remarks  have  been  suggested  bj  read- 
ing Iq  the  Neto  York  InJepviident  an  article 
written  by  John  L.  Jenkins,  a  clergyman. 
After  commenting  on  the  vast  amount  of  ignor- 
ance aud  vice  in  our  large  cities,  and  on  the  in- 
difierence  to  religion  that  prevails  in  many  rural 
districts,  he  thus  continues  : 

"Nothing  is  more  obvious  thao  that  the 
evangelizing  agencies,  long  current  in  the 
churches,  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  great  and 
pressing  exigency.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  divine 
agencies,  whose  power  knows  no  diminution ; 
but  to  those  modcv  of  proseciting  the  work  of 
reformation  which  have  become  babitual  among 
Protestant  Christians.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  prevailing  conception  that  regularly  ap- 
proved ministers  only  have  anything  to  do  in 
the '  work  of  saving  souls.  Hence  the  great 
body  of  believers  have  stood  aloof  in  action  and 
sympathy  both  from  the  proper  work  of  their 
life. 

Bat  a  happy  change  has  taken  place.     It  has 


complete  equality,  under  the  sole  mastership  of 
Christ.  It  ordains  all  its  votaries — young  and 
old,  mule  and  female — to  the  office  of  mediat- 
ing and  reconciling  priests.  May  we  not  find 
in  this  troth,  expanded  and  applied,  the  secret 
of  successful  evangelism — the  antidote  of  our 
widespread  domestic  htathenxsmf" 

While  we  rejoice  that  others  are  beginning 
to  recognize  the  truths  that  have  long  been 
familiar  to  os,  let  us  not  he  unmindful  of  onr 
own  duties  as  "  good  stewards  of  the  manifuid 
grace  of  God."  The  work  of  the  ministry 
should  be  performed  in  siraplieity  of  heart, 
with  no  desire  of  applause,  looking  for  compen* 
sation  only  in  that  peace  of  mind  which  re- 
sulis  from  obedience  to  a  divine  requisition ; 
and  it  should  be  received  by  the  hearer^  in  love 
and  Christian  charity ;  not  scanning,  with  a 
critic's  eye,  inaccuracy  of  expression,  or  inele- 
gance of  manner;  but  seeking  rather  to  enter 
into  sympathy  with  the  minister  and  to  value 
above  all  other  qualities  that  "  unctiun  from  the 
Holy  One,"  which  alone  can  edify  and  nourish 
the  soul. 

There  are  other  instrumentalities  for  spread- 


been  ascertained  that  the-  imposition  of  hands  !  ing  Christian  truth  besides  that  of  public  gos- 
does  not  confer  power  to  prevail  with  men.     So  '   ' 

tar  otherwise  is  it  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
majority  of  men,  the  ministerial  offiue  is  a  posi- 
tive hindrance  to  personal  influence,  unless 
supported  by  many  and  conspicuous  virtues. 
When  a  clergyman  announces  great  and  im- 
portant truths,  people  are  apt  to  say  that  it  is 
At*  business,  his  profession,  his  means  of  living, 
to  tulk.  T!ut,  while  a  cultivated  and  devoted 
ministry  are  necessary  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints  and  the  edifying  of  the  church,  tbey  hare 
by  no  meaus  monopolized  the  redeeming  power 
of  the  Gospel.  We  have  discovered  that  plain 
men  and  woincn  may  have  all  the  endowment 
of  mind  and  lioart  necessary  to  prepare  them  to 
work  effectually  for  Christ.  It  is  said  that  the 
great  revival  in  Ireland  a  few  years  since,  in 
some  respects  the  most  remarkable  in  modern 
times,  commenced  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  devoted  Christian  lady.  Numbers  of  earn- 
est laymen  abroad,  and  some  at  home,  have 
engaged  informally  in  evangelical  labors,  with 
the  most  gratifying  results.  Disregarding 
ecclesiastical  forms,  breaking  through  pulpit 
incrustations,  and  shunning  theological  termin- 
ology, they  speak  directly  and  effectually  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  When  business  men  leave 
their  counting-rooms  to  declare  the  riches  of  the 
Gospel,  an4  in  the  plain,  terse  language  of  com- 
Bioa  life  trge.  the  great  reconciliation  to  God, 
the  sceptical  and  indifferent  can  but  find  them- 
selves disarmed  and  interested. 

We  have,  then,  reached  the  era  of  individu- 
jalism.  Indeed,  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
direct  personal  responsibility.  It  allows  no 
distinction  of  late,  color  or  sex.     It  proclaims 


pel  ministry.  The  young  are  to  be  instructed, 
the  ignorant  to  be  taught,  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted  to  be  visited,  aud  the  destitute  to  be 
relieved.  In  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence, 
want  and  suffering  are  permitted  for  some  wise 
purpose;  perhaps  to  exercise  and  invigorate 
the  Christian  graces,  in  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor;  the  former  being  blessed  in  conferring 
benefits,  and  the  latter  in  receiving  thetn. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  other  way  in  which 
the  qualities  of  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice 
on  the  one  band,  aud  of  patience  and  resigna- 
tion on  the  other,  could  be  bo  fully  developed. 
It  appears  very  desirable  that  the  comforts  of 
life  should  be  extended  to  all";  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  there  will  ever  be  foand  those 
who  will  need  the  assistance  of  their  more  afflu- 
ent neighbors,  as  intimated  by  the  Divine  Mas- 
ter when  he  said:  "The  poor  always  ye  have 
with  you." 

We  are  all  called  to  the  performance  of  duties 
for  promoting  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind ;  and  every  act  that  proceeds  from 
the  pure  principle  of  Divine  life  in  the  soul_will 
have  its  appropriate  reward.  "  He  that  reapeth 
reoeiveth  wages  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life 
eternal." 


Spiritual  blessings  are  not  often  bestowed  in 
any  eminent  degree,  without  a  proportionate 
sacVifioe  of  things  that  nature  clings  to,  of  this 
world's  treasures, — its  pomp,  its  pride,  and  its 
opinions, — or,  dearer  still,  some  treasure  of  our 
own,  our  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  or  mental  in  de- 
pendence.— C.  Fry. 
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The  fotlowing  letter  from  a  friend  residing  Ld 
tbe  State  of  New  York,  aeema  to  bare  been 
called  forth  by  oar  recent  Editorial  in  relation 
to  the  condition  of  the  fund  subscribed  toward 
the  erootion  of  Swarthmore  College.  Thoagh 
not  written  for  poblioation,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  inserting  it  as  worthy  the  attention  of  oar 
readers :  Eds. 

Renpteted  Friend: — Sinoe  oar  first  meeting 
in  New  York,  a  little  more  than  three  years 
ago,  I  have  desired  an  opportunity  for  a  free 
interchange  of  sentiment  niion  the  subjeat  then 
nndor  discussion,  the  establishment  of  a  litera- 
ry institation  nnder  the  supervision  of  Friends. 

The  general  interest  of  that  gathering  apon 
the  important  subject  of  the  proper  education 
of  the  yoaih  among  as,  with  the  more  tangible 
proof  of  their  ainoerity,  was  to  me  as  an  awa- 
kening of  onr  membera  from  the  lethargy  that 
had  caosed  their  noblest  powers  and  best  inte- 
rests so  long  to  rest  in  a  state  of  slumber.  My 
beart  beat  as  with  new  life,  and  my  spirit  was 
made  to  rejoice  in  being  assured  that  Friends 
had  at  last  been  made  sensible  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  oar  Society,  from  the  want  of  an 
educational  institution  at  which  their  children 
could  pursue  all  tbe  branches  taught  in  the 
meet  liberally  endowed  college.  I  had  long 
realised  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  unless 
we  were  willinp  to  be  more  liberal,  more  oonsoi- 
entioasly  faithful  in  edaoatipg  the  rising  gene- 
ration, the  future  pillars  of  our  church,  more 
'within  ourselves  and  under  the  care  of  those  who 
•ppreoiate  our  peculiar  testimonies,  our  num- 
bers must  continue  to  decrease,  and  we,  as  a 
Society,  be  scarcely  known  among  the  nations. 
From  the  general  expression  and  unity  of  senti- 
ment of  tnose  present  at  the  time^  we  could 
not  doubt  that  ere  this  hundreds  of  our  youth 
would  be  reaping  the  reward  of  that  evening's 
labor.  Bat  although  the  object  is  not  accom- 
plished, yet  it  is  encouraging  to  know  thai  some 
■re  still  laboring  to  forward  the  noble  work, 
even  nnder  so  many  discouragements.  Have 
we  no  Geo.'  Peabody's,  no  Moses  Brown's 
among  us?  And  in  w]|§t  could  our  men  of 
large  means  invest  their  wealth  that  would  bring 
m  greater  blessing  to  them  while  here,*or  yield 
a  richer  satisfaction  when  called  upon  to  give 
up  their  stewardship,  than  to  provide  for  the 
guarded  education  of  our  youth,  and  the  dis- 
Bemination  of  our  principl  s  among  others  who 
might  choose  to  be  gathered  into  tbe  same  In- 
stitution ? 

I  can  say  from  experience  that  the  children 
of  those  differing  from  us  in  religious  sentiment 
soon  learn  to  love  the  simplicity  and  affection- 
•t«  manners  practiced  in  Friends'  schools,-  and 
where  the  teachers  oonsoientiou»ly  observe  our 
pecaliar    testimonies,    thejf  voluntarily   adopt 


them.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  Friends' 
children,  if  placed  under  the  care  of  those  who 
view  these  things  as  mere  vague  delusions, 
speaking  lightly  of  them,  soon  learn  to  consider 
them  nonessentials,  thos  abandoning  one  after 
another,  until  all  those  hedges  that  have  been 
so  carefully  placed  around  them  are  broken 
down. 

Not  that  these  externals  can  give  grace  to 
our  children,  but  cannot  many  of  us  testify  to 
their  having  been  safegnards  to  as  in  the  hour 
of  temptation  f  I  may  gratefully  acknowledge 
it  to  have  ifeeo  so  in  my  younger  days,  and  am 
often  made  to  rejoice  that  snch  restraints  sur- 
rounded me,  until  mature  reflection  tanght  me 
that  fashion  and  vain  compliments  constitute 
neither  true  politeness  nor  the  real  enjoyment 
of  life.  With  these  convictionB,  I  most  ardently 
desire  the  prosperity  of  our  undertaking,  and 
cannot  believe  that,  for  the  want  of  a  little  more 
ready  means,  Swarthmore  College  will  bs 
obliged  much  lunger  to  keep  its  doors  closed 
against  those  now  so  anxiously  waiting  to  re- 
ceive its  blessings.  Let  us  search  our  own 
hearts  and  see  whether  it  is  avarice,  oovetous- 
ness  or  inability  that  causes  us  to  withhold. 

May  those  blessed  with  an  abnndince  feel 
constrained  to  give;  the  concern  living  with 
them  by  night  and  by  day,  until  the  purse- 
stringa  break  asunder,  and  they  make  an  iuves'- 
ment  that  shall  yield  a  greater  income  than  any 
other,  because  invested  in  dning  good ;  not  good 
to  the  present  generation  only,  but  generations 
yet  unborn  shall  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

If  the  institution  be  properly  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  a  conscientious  board 
of  managers,  aided  by  a  corps  of  teachers  feel- 
ing the  responsibility  resting  upon  thein,  may 
we  not  confidently  expect  to  see  the  recipients 
return  to  the  paternal  roof  with  minds  richly 
stored,  able  to  bold  converse  with  every  depart- 
ment of  Aatnre,  seeing  the  impress  of  ther  finder 
of  Omnipotence  upon  all  His  works,  pointing 
to  the  mysterious  future  where  we  are  all  to 
render  our  account  for  the  improvement  of  time 
and  talent?  Then  will  tbey  shine  as  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and,  with  an  eye  directed 
to  tbe  Great  Teacher,  they  will  be  fitted  for 
usefalnese  in  any  sphere  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  fill;  their  whole  being  having  been 
properly  developed. 

I  took  but  one  share  at  tbe  time  referred  to, 
though  I  would  gladly  have  taken  fifty,  if  con- 
sistent; neither  have  I  seen  Uie  wayclear  until 
now  to  take  any  more.  And  this  will  be  but 
the  widow's  mite  in  comparison  with  what  is 
needed ;  yet  it  shall  go  with,  "  Heaven  bless 
the  undertaking."  I  have  no  means  but  what 
I  have  earned  in  the  schoolroom,  yet  I  trust  the 
remainder  will  supply  my  simple  wants  and  tfa« 
demands  affection  may  claim. 

I  shall  send  by  express  two  one  bondred  dolt 
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lar  GoTernmeot  Bonds,  traating  they  will  get 
to  thee  in  safety. 

Too  i^TE  BEORETS. — The  moment  a  friend, 
OT  even  a  mere  acquaintance,  is  dead,  how  savely 
there  starts  up  before  us  each  instaace  of  un- 
kind ness  of  which  we  have  been  guilty  towards 
him.  In  fact,  many  and  many  an  act  or  word 
whieh,  while  he  was  in  life,  did  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  unkind  at  all,  now  "  bites  back"  as  if  it 
were  a  serpent  and  shows  us  what  it  really  was. 
Alas  1  it  was  thus  we  caused  him  to  suffer  who 
now  is  dust,  and  then  we  did  not  pity  or  re- 
proach ourselves.  There  is  always  a  bitterness 
beyond  that  of  death  in  the  dying  of  a  fellow 
creature  to  whom  we  have  been  unjust  or  un- 
kind.   

We  give  place  to  the  following  eommuoica- 
tion  from  one  who  appears  to  feel  an  earnest 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Oar  own  views  in  relation  to  Scripture  Read- 
ings io  Meetings  for  Worship  were  expressed  in 
an  Editorial  in  No.  18  of  our  paper. 

Vor  rriandf*  IntalUcanear. 
BIBLE  BEADINGS  IN  HKETINQS  VOB  WOBSHIP. 

When  shall  we  cease  flying  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another  7  When  shall  we  cease  to  be 
ibrmal  in  our  efforts  to  shun  formality  ?  The 
answer  is,  when  we  have  learned  to  obey  "  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesns."  Are 
there  not  portions  of  Scripture  whose  reading 
would  often  better  further  the  objects  for  which 
Christians  assemble,  or  ought  to  assemble,  than 
either  silence  or  the  utterances  of  present 
thinkers  f  And,  again,  are  there  not  seasons  in 
which  it  is  better  to  be  still,  or  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  fresh  flowings  of  the  Fountain  of 
life,  than  to  rehearse  what  has  flowed  at  a  for- 
mer time  ?  Both  seem  probable.  How,  then, 
should' we  determine  what  to  dol*  By  asking 
what  good  man  have  done  before  us?  They 
have  done*  nearly  everything.  We  may  select 
our  favorites,  and  make  leaders  of  them ;  but 
that  is  not  worshipping  Ood  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  Is  it  not-  plain  that  the  same  principle 
should  apply  to  this  as  to  all  other  acts  and  in- 
strumentalities in  religion,  namely,  kt  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  govern  all  things  f  Let  all  endeavor  to 
be  alive  and  watchful  unto  all  that  is  good,  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  Light  of  Christ  for  direc- 
tion, and  to  his  Life  for  a  holy  impulse,  and 
then,  if  the  Spirit  move  to  prayer,  exhortation, 
ministry  or  testimony,  or  if  it  direct  the  mind 
to  a  passage  of  Scripture  suitable  for  edification, 
let  the  motion  be  faithfully  obeyed,  and  the 
Lord  will  once  more  be  found  dwelling  in  his 
own  house,  and  capable  of  governing  it  well. 
To  have  set  readings  of  Scripture  is  going  back 
to  the  outward  law.  To  bar  such  readings  be- 
Oause  others   hare  dispensed  with  them,  is  re- 


turning to  saint- worship  and  idolatry.  Oh, 
that  we  might  behold  the  Truth  and  follow  it  ia 
alHhingg.  Then  we  should  be  "  free  indeed." 
It  is  time  to  return  to  our  first-love,  to  make 
good  our  profession,  to  "mind  the.  Light." 
How  would  faithful  George  Fox  utter  his  sharp 
rebuke  to  those  who,  when  a  question  of  reli- 
gious duty  is  presented,  begin  to  Inquire  what 
their  forefathers  did.  This  u  the  spirit  of  the 
Jew  and  the  Catholic,  and  is  the  secret  worm 
which  is  eating  the  life  oat  of  the  once  flour- 
ishing, because  Qod-serving,  Society  of  Friends. 
They  are  dying  of  reverence  for  the  past,  yet- 
they  cannot  turn  and  follow  the  path  which  is 
"  so  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man  tboagh  a  fool 
may  walk  therein  and  not  err,"  because  they 
think  they  are  doing  as  their  fathers  did. 
They  say.  We  have  George  Fox  to  our  father, 
forgetful  that  they  wholly  deny  his  spirit  when 
they  become  imitators  of  othd^  men's  practices, 
instead  of  obeying  Christ.  "  They  are  the  chil- 
dren of  Abraham  who  (in  spirit)  do  the  works 
of  Abraham." 

Frieods,  it  is  time  to  wake  up,  and  saffer 
plain  language  once  more.     Ood  is  raising  up 
children  unto  Abraham  and  George  Fox  of  the 
stones  which  you  have  set  at  nought,  while  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  are  being  cast  out.^ 
Do  not  let  Satan  longer  deceive  you.     He  ia 
using  the  same  device  which  has  always  proved 
so  successful — setting  up  an   image  between 
your  eyes  and  God,  aud  causing  you  to  believe 
that  yon  serve  God  by  imitating  the  outward 
aote  of  good  men,  instead  of  applying   their 
principles,  so  far  as  true,  to  the  requirements  of 
your  own  day  and  condition.   My  soul  is  moved 
to-  pity  when  I  see  the  cunningly  laid  snare, 
and  see  good  men  walking  blindly  into  it,  as 
they  have  done  in  all  ages.     But  they  must  go 
on   until  the   Lord's  purpose  is  aeoomplished, 
which  seems  to  be  to  scatter  every  false  trust, 
and,  by  wearing  out  the  body  of  sin  and  hnmaa 
dependence,  to  bring  the  spirit  of  his  people  by 
ascending  oiroles  ever  nearer  to  himself.     Oh, 
that  the  turning   point  may  soon   come  I  that 
by  dying  unto  all  that  is  earthly  we  may  once 
more  live  to  God,  and  walk  in  the  pure  light  of 
his  law,  written  not  oace  for  all  time,  but  with 
the  pencil  of  the  Sun  of  Rightoousncsa  inscribed 
every  day  and  hour  upon  the  heart. 

I  have  been  mov«d  to  these  reflections  both 
by  the  subject  of  Scriptural  readings,  which  I 
am  glad  to  see  brought  under  discussion,  aa  it 
has  livingly  engaged  my  attention ;  and  1  have 
sometimes  been  required  to  practice  it,  and  more 
especially  by  the  manner  in  which  this,  like 
most  other  subjects,  is  diaposied  of  by  Friends, 
on  the  ground  of  precedent,  which  is  the  stroDg 
cord  that  has  enslaved  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
and  which  Sampson  can  only  break  when  his 
head  is  covered  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  ua- 
clipt  by  the  Delilah  of  sectarianism. 
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For  my  part,  looking  at  the  matter  direotl;,  I 
«aa  gee  do  reaaoo  why  the  Bible  should  be  to- 
tally excluded  from  religioaa  assemblies,  and  1 
btlieve  it  might  oftea  be  read  to  profit;  but  to 
realise  this  it  mast  not  be  dooe  formally,  bat 
under  direotion  of  the  living  Word  of  God,  who 
whea  io  the  prepared  body  took  the  Soriptarea, 
on  oooasion,  and  read  passages  from  them.  How 
would  this  oouree  differ  fsseotially  from  the 
praotioe  of  repeating  portions  from  memory, 
which  all  esteem  proper  f  Owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  times, -in  order  to  prove  that  he  \b 
not  dependent  oo  any  iastrament  to  work  sal- 
vatioQ,  Ood  may  have  directed  the  pioneers  of 
spiritual  worship  to  sit  under  his  immediate 
covering  without  any  external  helps ;  though  I 
believe  it  is  stated  by  history  that  early  Friends 
sometimes  read  the  Bible  in  their  publie  meet- 
ings ;  bat  why  should  they  pat  out  of  reach  the 
record  of  God's  dealings  with  men  in  the  past, 
while  constantly  making  often  very  imperfect 
quotations  from  that  record  f  Can  any  other 
reason  be  rendered  than  that  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary amons!  Friends  t  There  is  probably  no 
longer  any  danger  of  making  an  idol  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  if  there  be,  the  best  prerentive 
is,  not  to  underrate  them,  but  to  give  them  their 
proper  place  and  use.  .  Oae  extreme  begets  an- 
other, and  Gud  suffers  it  so  to  be  for  our  cor- 
rection ;  but  the  labor  of  enlightened  reason 
should  be  to  preserve,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
medium  course.  When  the  hills  have  been 
brought  low,  then  let  the  valleys  be  exalted. 

The  Spirit  presiies  me  onoe  more  to  exhort 
this  people  to  turn  away  their  eyes  from  men 
and  human  tradition,  from  the  cunning  serpent 
that  is  charming  them  to  their  destraotion,  and 
look  to  the  Kving  God,  who  alone  can  save 
them.  Cease  to  make  mirrors  of  other  men's 
eyes,  in  which  to  behold  the  sun,  for  it  shines 
for  yon  the  same  as  it  ever  did  for  any.  Ask 
what  God  requires  of  you  in  your  generation, 
and  do  it  fearlessly,  or  God  will  surely  tear 
down  your  quiet  habitations  as  he  did  Jerusa- 
lem, -and  scatter  you  as  he  did  his  anoiant 
Israel,  till  your  outward  idols  are  forgotten. 
He  says  now,  as  formerly,  '■  Look  unto  me  and 
be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I  am 
God,  and  there  is  none  else."  "To  me  every 
knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess."  Your 
life  depends  npon  your  giving  heed  to  these 
words.  The  Lord  is  abroad  with  divisions,  and 
he  will  surely  make  an  end  of  all  who  make  to 
themselves  graven  images  (though  graven  with 
the  pen)  of  the  good  which  their  fathers  have 
done,  and  fall  before  them.  Suffer  the  word  of 
exhortation,  ere  it  be  too  late.  The  Lord  calls 
you,  the  angels  of  his  goodness  and  mercy  call 
you.  The  spirits  of  the  good  and  faithful  men 
whom  you  desire  to  follow,  call  you  away  frora|all 
idols  and  the  snares  of  human  tradition  in  which, 
while  wanning  others,  yon  have  became  so  sadly 


entangled,  into  the  gospel  of  freedom,  and  with 
fresh  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  the  Truth  to 
the  altar  of  the  living  God,  there  to  do  what  he 
alone  requires.  Edwabd  Rtdkb. 

BrewUer't  Station,  K  Y.,  Julj/  6,  1867. 

SELr-rOBaETFULNESS  JIND  ITS   RESULTS. 

Do  not  think  too  much  of  your  faults,  still  less 
of  other's  faults.  In  every  person  who  comes 
near  you,  look  for  what  is  good  and  strong; 
know  that;  rejoice  in  it,  and,  as  you  can,  try 
to  imitate  it,  and  your  faults  will  drop  off  like 
dead  leaves  when  their  time  comes.  If,  on 
looking  back,  your  whole  life  should  look  rag- 
ged as  a  palm-tree  stem,  still  never  mind  so 
long  as  it  has  been  growing,  and  has  its  grand 
green  shade  of  leaves  and  weight  of  honied 
fruit  at  the  top.  And  even  if  you  cannot  find 
much  good  in  yourself  at  last,  think  that  it 
does  not  much  matter  to  the  universe  either 
what  you  were  or  are;  think  how  many  people 
are  noble  if  you  cannot  be  so,  and  rejoice  in 
their  nobleness. — Rvukin. 


A  correspondent  travelling  in  Europe  has 
sent  us  the  following  letter  with  the  promise  of 
more.  She  is  not  a  member  of  oar  Society, 
but  is  an  admirer  of  its  principles  and  testi- 
monies, and  her  comments  have  the  freshness 
and  originality  of  an  outside  observer. — ^Eds.  ) 

ZUROPEAN  LETTERS. 
No.   1. 

Thi  Stiajiib  BaiiLoai,  Jane  12. 
.  Among  the  incidents  of  our  voyage  there  is 
one  that  may  interest  you.  The  second  day  we 
were  out,  we  found  one  of  our  steerage  passen- 
gers at  the  door  of  oar  saloon,  sitting  wrapped  up 
with  a  Hebrew  book  in  her  hand,  reading  aloud. 
It  was  evidently  a  prayer  book,  and  she  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  her  devotions.  It  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  and  was  not  interrupted  by  the  gather- 
ing of  a  crowd  around  her.  After  it  was  ovur,  she 
went  and  sat  down  at  a  distance,  and  we  found 
she  had  two  or  three  children.  One  of  them, 
a  little  girl  about  fourteen  years  old,  told  as 
they  were  going  to  Jerusalem  to  live,  and  the 
boy  showed  us  a  newspaper,  the  Jewish  J£B*$en- 
ger,  in  which  was  a  paragraph  headed,  "  Pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,"  and  which  stated  that 
this  Mrs.  Cohen  was  an  exhibition  of  the  undy- 
ing love  of  Jews  for  their  native  land.  She 
said  she  had  married  children  in  California, 
who  were  ready  to  support  her  wherever  she 
lived. .  Her  husband  was  dead,  and  in  th)9 
Holy  Land  one  could  live  at  less  oost,  and  when 
they  died  and  were  buried,  worms  did  not  eat 
the  body  at  eliewhere.  She  was  a  Pole  by  birth, 
and  thoroughly  self- persuaded  in  her  faith. 
This  was  the  consummation  of  her  life.  She 
had  been  faithful  to  her  Jewish  inheritanoe, 
and  she  believed  God  would  prosper  hei  waj. 
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She  had  some  aoqaaintsnoes  who  had  gone  be- 
fore, and  she  ezpepied  to  be  speeded  on  her  way 
by  cousins  ia  London.  She  btilievcs  the  faith- 
ful reoaaant  arc  to  be  gathered  in  Palestine  for 
-some  great  eonsummation.  The  letter  of  the 
Scriptures  was  her  sheet-anchor.  In  our  ship's 
company  are  some  clergymen  and  other  people 
who  went  for  the  first  time,  but  who  previous- 
ly were  united  in  the  one  hope  of  the  approach- 
ing Bsoond  advent  of  Christ.  They  got  out 
their  Bibles  and  read  over  the  texts,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  me  to  see  them  poring  OTcr  the 
symbols  of  the  most  spiritual  thoughts,  and  in- 
terpreting them  into  material  facts  of  the  most 
transitory  nature ;  and  yet  the  amusement  is 
not  without  a  touch  of  sadness  to  think  what 
"  Man  has  made  of  man." 

Our  ship's  crew  is  motiy :  Jews  returning 
to  the  Holy  Land,  Christians  awaiting  the 
second  coming  in  the  flesh  as  it  were;  four 
clergymen,  a  large  number  of  French  Ameri- 
cans on  visitation  pilgrimage  to  their  own  coun- 
try, and  we  Americans,  who  go  to  survey  what 
"  Man  has  made  of  man,"  on  other  than  the 
spiritual  plane.  We  are  not  in'  a  first-class 
steamer,  but  in  an  excellent  one  which  has 
ridden  out  a  gale  already  with  steady  force.  It 
is  a  screw-propeller  with  four  masts  and  a  low- 
pressure  engine  in  the  front  part.  Man  seems 
to  have  made  better  work  on  nature  than  upon 
his  fellow  man.  What  a  triumph  of  human 
genius  is  navigation  of  all  sorts,  and  especially 
steam  navigation  !  I  rather  think  that  this 
nature  is  man's  legitimate  kingdom,  and  not  bis 
fellow-men;  and  as  he  triumphs  over  tV,  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  that  he  lets  his  fellows  more 
and  more  alone  to  take  care  each  of  his  own 
relations  with  Ood,  which  in  due  time  will  re- 
veal his  legitimate  relations  to  his  brother — of 
"keeper," — but  as  a  shepherd,  not  as  a  jailor, 
ecclesiastical  or  political.  The  longer  I  live 
and  observe  life  and  study  history,  the  more  I 
become  convinced  that  the  sicret  of  evil  is 
man's  propensity  to  tyrannize  man,  more  or  less 
immediately,  and  that  the  tecret  of  the  Lord  is, 
that  love  and  self-abnegation,  so  far  as  personal 
advantages  are  concerned,  is  the  method  of  life. 
But  it  must  be  the  love  of  a  self-respecting  free 
agent,  who  acknowledges  no  source  of  lif^  but 
Ood.  The  point  which  seems  to  me  the  finest 
in  the  organisation  of  Quikerdom,  is  its  guard- 
ing the  personal  responsibility  of  each  member 
of  society — the  personal  relation  with  God,  and 
yet  not  ignoring  the  social  relations.  I  some- 
times think  that  Friends  do  not  sufficiently  dis- 
criminate their  own  strong  point,  but  overvalue 
the  organization  in  itself.  Wm.  Penn,  I  re- 
member, said :  "  The  discipline  is  for  order, 
not  for  doctrine."  He  saw  that  doctrine  came 
by  the  spirit  "  which  maketh  all  things  new," 
forever  "  breaking  the  stony  heart  of  the  past." 
From  the  beginning  to  the  present  day,  the 


origin  of  evil  has  ever  beei^  in  forgetting  that 
instrumentality  is  liable  to  become  master 
through  spiritual  inaction.  The  Quaker  organ- 
isation, it  seems  to  me,  ia  susceptible  of  a  freer 
development,  and  might  comprehend  more 
human  activity  than  it  does.  It  «eems  to  me 
absolutely  perfect  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
care  of  the  poor,  preventing  poverty,  and  giving 
probity  to  business  All  men  must  learn  that  it . 
b  human  duty  to  see  that  fellow  creatures  do  not 
perish  from  want,  and  that  the  business  they  do 
should  fulfil  the  demands  of  integrity.  Bat  the 
weak  side  is  in  Friends'  circamscribing  innocent 
activities,  and  refusing  to  stuly  into  Ood's  de- 
sign in  endowing  men  with  unbounded  imagio- 
atioo,  love  of  beauty,  and  comprehension  of 
music.  In  this,  it  seems  to  me,  they  do  not 
take  in  light  of  spirit,  but  are  overshadowed  by 
an  organization,  which,  afler  all,  is  but  of  hu- 
man fashioning,  and  though  venerable  for  the 
uses  and  protection  it  has  afforded,  should  not 
be  worshipped  :  for  it  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  it.  I  admit  that  it  was  a  genuine 
ffrotBth  of  nature,  quickened  by  the  spirit ;  bat 
because  it  was  so,  I  think  no  less  that  its  fruit 
and  foliage  are  deciduous;  and  that  it  is  better  to 
look  to  it  for  new  fruits  than  to  waste  time  in 
preserving  the  old.  Yagetation  is  an  excellent 
emblem  of  the  true  church,  which  affords  to 
shed  its  forms  because  its  principle  is  creatiee. 
I  look  for  a  Church  organization  which  shall 
involve,  purify,  and  sanctify  all  human  activi- 
ties, for  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  that  do 
not  inhere  in  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  Vice  and 
crime  are  only  unnecessary  blights  or  disorderly 
manifestations.  The  fruit  may  be  indefinitely 
diversified  and.improved. 

Brest. — Here  we  are  after  a  sixteen  days' 
voyage,  and  eyerything  looks  more  entirely 
different  from  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before, 
than  I  expected.  Yon  know  it  is  on  the  penin- 
sula  which  extends  out  of  the  Dorthvrestera 
comer  of  France,  and  it  is  as  cool  as  any  water- 
ing place  in  the  very  hottest  season.  The  en- 
trance of  the  harbor  is  very  imposing  on  ac- 
count of  the  fortifications,  of  which  there  are 
three  lines  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship. 
I  had  never  seen  a  walled  city,  and  this  is  a  most 
magnificent  specimen.  Outside  the  wall  of  the 
eity  the  grounds  are  splendid,  with  ayenuea  of 
a  most  beautiful  tree  with  the  richest  dark 
green  foliage,  whose  name  I  cannot  learn. 
Though  I  walked  yesterday  afternoon  all  over 
these  grounds,  I  cannot  understand  their 
geography,  they  are  so  beautifully  irregalar, 
with  embowering  avenues.  The  railway  to  the 
Blast  has  its  depot  in  this  common,  but  at  a 
distance  from  the  avenues  of  trees,  a  very  fan- 
ciful building,  extensive  and  convenient.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  town  within  the  walla  ie  very 
great.  Its  very  narrow  streets  are  completely 
paved  with  brick-shaped  stones ;  the  aidewalka. 
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a  little  elevated,  of  the  same;  aod  the  honses, 
mostlj  four  stories  high,  are  stone-stuccoed ; 
80  that  the  whole  city  seems  as  it  were  one 
building.     The   churches   are  of  coarse  more 
separate,  sometimes  high  up  on  elevations  to 
which  we  rise  hy  steps.     Apparently  the'site 
of  the  city  was  hilly,  but  the  whole  site  is 
paved,  and   where  there  was  a  rise  are  steps. 
We  went  into  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  in  wbich 
were  splended  painted  windows  illustrating  the 
life  and  death  of  St.  Louis.     The  magnifieenoe 
^'         of  the  coloring  came  up  to  all  my  ezpootations, 
and  more.    There  were  many  statues, — a  very 
beautiful  one  of  the  saint  himself  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand.     There  wsre  many  shrines  of  Mary 
in  the  church,  and  it  was  beautifully  dressed 
with  white  lilies  everywhere.    There  was  nn 
service  at  the  time,  but  a  great  many  people 
on  their  knees  before  the  several  shrines.     Tbc 
streets  were  all  alive  with  people  in  all  the 
various  picturesque  costumes  of  Bretagne.     All 
the  women  with  caps  of  the  most  snowy  white, 
some  of  cloth,  and  some  of  thin  Swiss  muslin, 
often  beautifully  worked.     We    soon  found  it 
was  the  festival  of  St  John.     There  were  very 
few  beggars,  not  more  than  we  see  in  Boston, 
but  in  general  it  seemed  a  hardy,  industrious 
population.     The  Jower  story  of  most  hou.<>es 
was  a  shop ;  every  third  or  fourth  being  a  wine 
or  beer  shop;  yet  we  saw  but  ono  person  who 
seemed  intoxicated.     There  was  a  great  deal  of 
selling  in  the  streets,  not  only  of  fruit  and  eat- 
ables, bat  of  everyihing.     In  the  squares  peo- 
ple were  sitting  amidst  linens  and  hardware. 
Strawberries  were  in  profusion  at  two  cents  a 
pound,  and  some  of  them  were  as  large  as  Eng- 
lish walnuts.     Tou  had  two  or  three  bites  of 
each  one.     They  were  sweet,  too,  though  not  so 
sweet  as  the  smaller  ones.     We  bought  and  ate 
all  diij,  having  had  a  hearty  breakfast  before 
we  left  the  Billons,  which  had   an   excellent 
table.     We  wandered  round  the  town  all  day, 
gazing  and  gazed  at.     We  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  go  to   the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  Hotel  di 
Quer.     De  Quer  is  the  name  of  the  labdlord. 
The  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock  was  in  facta  lunch. 
Claret  wine  instead  of  coffee  and  tea,  nice  meats 
and  eggs,  and  the  best'  of  butter  and  bread 
Most  of  our  party  took  dinner  at  five,  which  was 
splendid,  with  turbot  and  wild  ducks,  b<>side  all 
the  oonamoner  meats.     But  we  four  ladies  had 
tea,  bread  and  butter  and  strawberries  in  the 
salooD,  a  round  room  back  of  the  very  large 
diDing-room,  one  side  of  which  was  walled  by 
mirrors,  and  the  other  side  by  an  aviary  where 
were  planted  trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds, 
and   the    most  beautiful  birds  flew  about  and 
Bang  all  the  time.    This  aviary  opened  into  the 
room  by  a  wire  network,  and  was  glazed  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  the  sunshine  poured  through 
it  and  was  softened.     This  saloon  opened  into 
a  oooservstory  besides.    We  were  there  from 


nine  o'clock  one  day  (ill  eleven  the  next,  and  it 
cost  us — omnibus  to  and  from  included,  and 
fees  to  servants — not  more  than  eight  franca 
apiece.  Each  pair  of  ladies  had  a  6ne  room 
with  two  beds  in  it,  and  most  comfortable  beds. 
We  bad  been  promised  twenty-five  per  cent, 
deduction  from  our  fare  to  Paris,  but  we  found 
that  it  was  only  on  first-class  cars  that  this  de-* 
duction  was  made.  The  second  class  cars  cost 
just  as  much  as  the  first-class  with  the  reduc- 
tion. As  we  found  the  through  tickets  did  not 
permit  a  stop,  we  ladies  Md  H.  S.  determined 
to  go  in  the  second-class,  and  stop  at  Rennea 
and  Chartres,  for  we  thought  eight  hours  a  day 
enough.  These  second-class  oars  hold  ten  per- 
sons, but  we  five  had  one  most  of  the  way  to 
ourselves,  and  they  are  a  great  deal  more  oom- 
foriablethan  our  first-class,  and  are  twenty- five 
per  cent,  less  alvays.  I  thought  the  country 
between  Brest  and  Renoes  very  beautiful.  Wo 
passed  a  number  of  little  hamlets  and  clusters 
of  thatch-roofed  bouses,  built  of  a  stucooed  sub- 
stance, BO  that  they  seemed  of  stone — one  story 
always,  and  with  so  few  windows  that  the  people 
must  go  out  of  doors  to  tee;  and  yet  we  saw 
hardly  any  people  except  two  or  three  men  and 
women  making  hay.  The  cities  were,  more  or 
less  like  Brest,  though  smaller  and  more  open, 
and  all  built  in  valleys.  We  quite  overlooked, 
from  the  cars,  the  little  city  of  Morlaix ;  but 
Lamballe  was  partly  on  a  hill,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  large  cathedral.  The  railroad  was  en- 
closed, and  all  the  work — the  tunnelling  and 
the  cuts  through  the  hills — most  beautifully 
finished  off.  The  station  houses  were  all  of 
them  as  nice  as  our  nicest,  with  neatly  laid  out 
gardens  of  flowers;  and  no  one  is  admitted 
within  the  paling  but  those  who  have  business. 
Every  time  we  stopped,  men  went  along  and 
examined  every  wheel  of  every  car;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  an  acci- 
dent. This  railroad  has  been  recently  finished 
to  Brest,  and  there  were  a  good  many  way 
passengers.  Women  with  caps,  for  the  peasant- 
ry wear  no  bonnets  I  saw  only  one  lady  with, 
a  bonnet.  We  arrived  at  Rennes  at  eight 
o'clock.  It  is  as  large  a  city  as  Brest,  and  has 
many  very  imposing  buildings,  but  having  been 
burst  down  wholly  in  \TiO  and  built  up,  they 
have  made  some  streets  wider,  and  it  is  not  so 
quaint.  It  is  paved  throughout,  just  like  Brest. 
We  are  in  the  Hotel  de  France,  and  leave  at 
two  o'clock  for  Chartres.  E.  P.  P. 


The  hiohkst  usb  of  prudence. — The  great 
end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerfulness  to  those 
hours  which  splendor  cannot  gild,  and  acclama- 
tion cannot  exhilarate.  Those  soft  intervals  of 
unbended  amusement,  in  which  a  man  shrinks 
to  his  natural  dimensions,  and  throws  aside  the 
ornaments  and  disgnisea  which  he  feels,  in 
privacy,  to  be  useless  enoumbranoes,  and  to  lose 
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all  effect  when  they  become  familiar.  To  be 
happy  at  home  is  the  altimate  result  of  all  am- 
bition, the  end  to  which  every  enterprise  and 
labor  tend,  and  of  which  every  desire  prompts 
the  proseoution.  It  is  indeed  at  home  that 
every  man  most  be  known,  by  those  who  would 
^nake  a  just  estimate  either  of  his  virtue  or 
felicity;  for  smiles  and  embroidery  are  alike 
occasional,  and  the  mind  is  often  dressed  for 
show  in  painted  honor  and  fictitious  benevo- 
lence.— Samuel  Johmon. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PfllbADBLPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  27,  1867. 

The  Review  of  the  Life  and  Discourses  of 
F.  W.  Robertson,  suspended  for  the  present, 
will  probably  be  resumed. 

im  I 

Meetings  jtob  Discipline — The  oxoltisivo- 
ness  of  these  meetings  has  been  a  subject  of 
comment,  especially  on  the  occasions  of  Quar- 
terly and  Yearly  Meetings,  when  not  unfre- 
quently  persons  who  are  not  members,  either 
from  a  spirit  of  inquiry  or  curiosity,  desire  to 
attend  them. 

There  are  some  Friends  who  do  not  object 
to  admitting  any  who  mtfke  the  request ;  others 
think,  that  only  saoh  as  feel  a  religions  concern, 
or  who  have  their  minds  drawn  towards  the 
Society,  and  would,  on  that  account,  like  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  these  meetings,  should  be 
admitted ;  and  there  is  another  class  who  believe 
that  there  are  very  few  instances  in  which  such 
a  liberty  should  be  granted.  In  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  Dublin,  we 
observe  that  "  the  subject  of  the  right  holding 
of  Preparative  meetings  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length ; "  and  a  minute  was  produced 
expressive  of  the  belief  that  an  advantage 
would  arise  from  these  meetings  being  held 
jointly  by  men  and  women  Friends  before  sepa- 
rating aft«r  the  previous  meeting  for  worship. 
The  smaller  Preparative  meetings  were  recom- 
mended to  adopt  this  course  and  the  larger 
meetings  to  give  the  subject  due  consideration, 
and  act  as  seemed  desirable  under  particular 
circumstances.  It  was  also  agreed  that  non- 
members  might  be  allowed  to  remain.  In  a  few 
instances  within  the  compass  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  (Philadelphia,)  where  the  Preparative 
meetings  are  eery  small,  Friends  have  adopted  | 


the   coarse   proposed   by   the  Dublin  Yearly 
Meeting,  so  far  as  to  hold  these  meetings  jointly ; 
and  we  believe  it  has  prcved  advantgcous.     In 
relaUon   to  the   indiscriminate  attendance  of 
those  not  members,  we  are  not  so  favorably  im- 
pressed.    If  we  nnderatand  the  design  of  re- 
ligions organizations,  it  is  for  the  purpose   of 
carrying  out,  by  associated  efforts,  more  exten- 
sively than  could  be  done  by  individuals,  the 
daties  connected  with  a  Christian  life.    The 
love  of  God  awakens  in  the  mind  desires  not 
only  for  self-preservation,  but  it  leads  into  an 
active  benevolence  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
men,  and  it  is  natural  that  those  who  have  em- 
braced similar  views  of  religion,  or  of  religious 
truth,  should  be  drawn  into  near  aflSoity  and 
association  by  whioh  are  to  be  derived  mutual 
help  and  strength.     In  this  coalition,  with  har- 
mony of  purpose,  tbey  can  work  together  as  one 
family  amid  the  divisions  by  which  they  are 
surronnded.     Meetings  for  discipline  were  es- 
tablished by  Friends  for  Society  purposes  ex- 
clusively, in  which  there  could  be  freedom  of 
action  in  relation  to  everything  which  required 
the  sympathy  or  decision  of  the  body.     It  some- 
times occurs  that  there  are  cases  of  offence 
brought  to  these  meetings,  in  which  more  pri- 
vate labor  has  not  been  effective,  and  is  it 
not  more  in  accordance  with  Christian  brother- 
hood and  love  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  publicity 
in  snch  instances  ?     Adhering   to   the  faqiily 
figure,  we  can  readily  see  how  repugnant  to  good 
judgment  and  taste,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it 
would  be  to  expose  the  delinquencies  of  its 
members  to  the  curious  and  idle  spectator.     The 
variety  of  sects  into  whioh  professing  Chriatea- 
dom  is  divided,  each  having  ita  own  claim  to 
sincerity  and  integrity  of  purpose,  proves  that 
it  is  not  essential,  that  there  should  be   uni- 
formity of  opinions  or  belief  in  many  points 
which  form  even  a  strong  bond  of  onion  with 
those  of  the  same  faith.     The  cardiQal  virtaes 
vary  not  with  the  conflicting  judgments  of  men, 
and  Divine  Grace  "which  has  appeared  onto 
all"  would,  if  not  resisted,  bring  forth  in  every 
heart  the  fruits  of  its  own  holy  nature,    the 
effects  of  love,  justice,  mercy  and  humility  ; 
and  in  these  consist  the  "  glory  and  honor"  by 
whioh  man  was  designed  to  be  crowned. 

We  acknowledge  a  kind  feeling- for  all  those 
who  by  a  life  of  purity  and  love  ore  endeavor- 
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ing  to  ailTancs  the^eaase  of  truth  and  right- 
eoasoess  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
(wllod,  or  whether  they  have  any  deoomiDntional 
dutinotioo ;  but  we  are  uuablo  to  see  that  aoy 
good  will  be  derived  by  deviating  from  the  es- 
tablished order  of  holding  meetinga  for  ditoi- 
plioe  select,  designod  as  they  are  for  oar  own 
eburoh  government.  , 


An  Appeal. — The  Home  for  Aged  and  In- 
firm Colored  Persons,  located  at  340  South  Front 
Street,  has  now  an  exhansted  treasury. 
^  Friends  are  solicited  to  come  forward  with 
contributions  in  aid  of  this  worthy  charity. 
FrienJs  in  the  country  can  materially  assist  by 
donations  of  produce  from  their  farms,  which 
should  be  sent  to  the  Home. 

Contributions  in  money  may  be  sent  to  the 
President,  Diilwyn  Parrish,  1017  Cherry  Street, 
or  to  the  Treasurer,  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  111 
South  4th  Street. 


DiBD,  on  Serond-dty,  tbe°15tb  of  S'tvanth  month, 
I8d7,  Alios  Hoktsr,  a(;ed  70  yrars;  an  edt>>eined 
member  of  Green  St.  Monthly  M.^cting.  The  in- 
dniged  meettni;  in  the  northnrest  part  of  oar  city  was 
for  some  time  held  at  her  residence. 


The  Execntive  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Pabllcation 
AMoci«tioi "  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afiernoon;  8tli 
mo.  2d,  at  3}  o'cloclc,  at  Race  St.  Mo.  Meeting  Room. 
Lydu  U.  Uall,  Clerk. 

XXTBACT8  ntOM    THB    PROCBEDINGS  OF  LON- 
DON  TBAELT    MBETINO. 
(Cmslaileil  from  page  318.) 

Samuel  Bowley  hoped  that  above  all  other 
things  we  should  in  every  movement  aim  at  the 
salvation  of  souls.  The  chief  object  of  any 
Chrutian  church  is  not  to  uphold  any  distinct- 
ive views  BO  much  as  to  save  souls.  Strive 
ehtefly  for  that.  On  the  preceding  evening  he 
had  attended  a  meeting  of  the  ShoebUuk  Brig- 
kde — a  eompiny  of  utterly  destitute  poor  chil- 
dren— children  of  parents  in  a  yet  more  pitiable 
condition.  And  four-fifths  of  this  misery  and 
•degradation  aro'<e  from  intemperance.  He 
therefore  besought  his  brethren,  especially  those 
in  influential  stations,  to  give  no  countenance 
to  the  090  of  intozioatiog  liquors.  And  he 
wonld  that  our  ministers,  instead  of  continually 
flitting  iti  rows  side  by  side  in  meetings  of 
Friends  long  familiar  with  their  preaching,  and 
often  unmoved  by  it,  should  rather  go  out  and 
gather  round  each  one  a  whole  company  of  the 
ignorant,  neglected  persons  to  whom  the  gospel 
Was  entirely  strange.  So  should  we  be  the 
better  able  to  render  up  our  aooonot  with  joy 
at  last,  having  thus  been  instrnmontal  in  gath- 
ering in  many  sonls  to  the  Lord. 


THB    ilDJOCaNID    OtHIRlL    MClTmO    OP    ACKWOBTB 
SCHOOL  AMD  TBI  eKIEK^L  SCHOOL  COMrBUEKOS. 

Seoenth-daif  afternoon. — This  meeting  was 
unusually  well  attended.     In  the  absence  of 
the  clerk  of  the  committee,  John  Ford  presided, 
assisted  by  William  Thistlethwaite.     The  an- 
nual report  wag  then  read,  showing  an  average 
of  253  children — 145  boys  and  108  girls- 
being  12  less  than  last  year.     The  health  of 
the  school  had  in  general  been  very  good.     One 
boy  and  the  nurse  had,  however,  been  removed 
by  death.     The  conduct  and  Scriptural  instruo- 
tion   of  the   children  were  very  satisfactory. 
The  cost  of  each  child  had  increased  to  j£28, 
ISs ,  as  compared  with  £26, 9s.  last  year.     The 
net  income  was  less  than  the  expenditure  by 
£221.     During  the  past  forty  years  the  item  of 
Kslaries  had  especially  risen.     It  was  formerly 
£i,  Qi.  for  each  child,  but  is  now  £S,  I'is.  6J. 
for  each.     The  average   proportion   of   each 
child's  cost  received  from  the  parents  wai  j£16, 
18i.  lOd.     This  statement  led  to  much  disciu- 
sion.     Several  Friends  who  were  collectors  for 
the  school  said  that  Friends  often  complained 
that  parents  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  more 
often  sent  their  children  to  Aok worth  at  the 
lower  rates.     Smith  Harrison  said  that  to  his 
personal  knowledge  some  parents  sent  their  boys 
to  "  rough  it"  at  Ack worth,  paying  £16  or  £11 
per  anona,  whilst  these  very  saiiie  parents  edu- 
cated  their  daughters    at  a   finishing   board- 
ing-school to  which  they  paid  j£70  for  each. 
This  was  very  objectionable.     A  gi-neral  opin- 
ion was  expressed  that   the  committee,  and 
especially   the  local   agents,  should  press  for 
bicher  payments  from  parents  able  to  contribute. 
William  Maloomsoo  and  another  Friend  spoke 
of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Irish  Friends 
comt  forward  to  support  their  sohools.    William 
Thistlethtraite  s<tid  that  after  all  the  fioancial 
coodition  of  Ackworth  school  was  by  no  means 
one  for  any  discouragement     The  school  pos^ 
sessed,  after  making  allowance  for  every  debt 
and  every  liability,  property  of  the  net  value 
of  £3t,9Il.      William  Tallack  remarked  that 
the  year's  expenses  of  £28,  18s.  for  each  child 
at  Arkworth  was  by  no  means  unreasonabb  or 
nnsatisfactory,   if    we    remembered    that   the 
average  annual  cost  of  each  English  criminal 
prisoner  exceeds  ^630.    Thom  is  Chalk  invited 
Friends  able  to  do  so  to  present  endowments  to 
Ackwurth  school  in  their  lifetime,  and  for  whieh 
the  committee  would  willingly  give  5  per  cent, 
as  long  as  the  donors  lived.     William  Pollard 
said  that  the  late  Thomas  Pumphrey,  superin- 
tendent of  Ack  worth  school,   was  of   opinion 
that  the  pirents  of  children  there  endeavored 
in  general  to  contribute  quite  as  mnnh  as  could 
reasonably  he  expected  of  them. 

The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  the  Gen- 
eral School  Conference,  and  W.  Thistlethwaite 
gave  a  aammary  aoconnt  of  the  progress  of 
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edacalion  in  the  Society  from  its  oommenee- 
ment.  He  said  the  early  Friends  were  to  aono- 
niderable  extent  veil  educated  before  joinioK 
this  body,  and  others  of  them  who  had  reacived 
little  rducalion  became  remarkably  developed 
in  tbeir  intellectual  powers  by  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry,  by  their  religious  controversies, 
and  by  their  Christian  efforts.  These  exercises 
in  themselves  constituted  a  great  educational 
energy.  But  from  about  A.  D.  1720  to  1760 
education  among  Friends  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  About  1760  a  decided  stimulus  was  given 
by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  private 
boarding-schools,  and  by  the  "  restoration  of 
the  discipline"  of  the  Socii'ty.  In  1779  Ack- 
worth  school  was  founded.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  twelve  public  boarding  schools  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  belonging  to  the 
Society.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the 
last  year  was  920.  17,&00  scholars  have  passed 
through  these  twelve  schnolit  since  their  estab- 
lishment, and  £153,000  has  been  raised  and  in- 
vesfcd  in  the  estates  and  buildings  of  these  in 
adtliiion  to  the  money  spent  in  their  annnal  ex- 
penditure. Last  year  the  expenditure  of  nine 
out  of  these  twelve  schools  exceeded  their  in- 
comes Penketh  was  mentioned  with  special' 
approbation  by  several  Friends  as  maintaining 
a  full  school,  keeping  within  its  income,  and 
securing  general  confiileoce  in  its  management. 
Five  of  the  schools  hare  raised  during  the  past 
year  £3110  in  special  contributions  from 
Friends  chirfly  for  Kaw<len,  Wigton,  and  Sidcot. 
Whereas  Sibford  has  laid  out  about  £500  in 
special  improvements  without  making  any 
appeal  for  aid,  as  the  profits  of  its  farm  have 
been  very  satixfactory.  The  profits  of  (he  Ack- 
worth  school  farm  are  £117  against  £270  last 
year  (on  about  270  apres.) 

Sicond-day  morning,  bth.  mnnth  27th. — Jo3- 
eph  Thorp  then  communicated  to  the  meeting 
the  earnest  desire  of  many  Friends  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  should  in  its  corporate  capacity 
send  a  memorial  to  the  prime  minister  on  be- 
half of  the  several  Fenians  now  under  sentence 
of  death,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  fur  exe- 
cution on  (he  29th  instant.  VViiliam  Tallaok 
thought  this  question  was  one  which  should  claim 
the  prompt  and  sympathetic  action  of  a  body 
so  much  and  so  rightly  interested  on  behalf  of 
the  freedmon  far  away.  Thomas  Pease  believed 
there  was  considerable  doubt  among  some 
Friends  as  to  the  propriety  of  claiming  the  in- 
Tiolnbility  of  human  life  on  Scriptural  grounds. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  any  memorial  would 
be  based  simply  on  a  plea  of  present  expediency. 
Another  Friend  cordially  united  in  this  view. 
William  Maloomson  hoped  Friends  would  aid 
the  memorial  by  their  prayers  also.  A.  W 
Bennett,  F.  Lawrence,  R.  Alsop,  J.  6.  Richard- 
eon,  S.  Bowly,  and  T.  Chalk  approved  of  a  memo- 
rial.    C.  Thompson  (of  London)  thought  its 


[gfne  should  only  be  an,  individual  concern. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  then  nominated  J.  Thorp, 
J.  G.  Richardson,  R.  Oodlce,  W.  Malcnmsfm, 
William  Thistlethwaite,  and  William  Tallack 
to  prepare  a  memorial.  These  Friends  accord- 
ingly withdrew  at  once  from  the  meeting,  and  on 
their  return  with  the  document  it  was  adopted, 
af:er  some  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
word  "  expediency"  contained  in  it. 

Jesiah  Foster,  Francis  Wright,  and  8.  Fox 
did  not  altogether  approve  of  this  expression.  - 
Charles  Gilpin,  M.  P.,  defended  it  as  being  ^ 
very  appropriate  on  the  occasion.  John  Bright, 
M.  P.,  also  approved  it,  stating  that  "  expedi- 
ency" referred  to  a  certain  course  of  action  in 
special  cases.  And  this  was  a  very  special 
case.  He  had  reason  to  know  that  several  of 
the  ministry,  including  Lord  Naas  and  B. 
D' Israeli,  were  favorable  to  mercy.  VN'illiam 
TbLstlethwaite  wished  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood, as  intimated  by  the  terms  of  the  memo- 
rial, that  Friends  had  no  sya^pathy  whatever 
with  the  crime,  whilst  desiring  a  commutation 
of  the  death. penalty. 

During  the  abseace  of  the  Friendh  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  memorial  to  the  primo  minister, 
a  proposition  was  brought  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing from  Suffolk  Quarterly  Meeting,  containing 
three  suggestions — viz.  1st,  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  ministers  and  elders  should  be  subject 
to  periodical  revision ;  2d,  that  the  overseers 
should  be  invited  to  the  "select  meetings;"  \ 
and',  Sid,  th^t  the  elders  separately  should  meet 
annually  for  general  deliberation  in  the  compass 
of  each  respective  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Jonathan  Grubb  approved  of  the  proposal, 
because  it  would  open  the  Meetingx  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  to  Friends  who  would  be  a 
valuable  accession  to  it,  and  who  would  them- 
selves be  benefitted  by  a  participation  in  suuh 
conference.  He  had  often  been  ready  to  query 
— Why  are  the^e  and  other  well  concerned 
Friends  not  gathered  with  us?  Whercf-re  do 
a  few  of  us  sit  down  apart,  when  we  should 
gladly  have  the  company  of  some  others  of  our 
brethren  ? 

Abraham  Wallis  also  supported  the  propo- 
sition, because  Friends  in  the  Ministry  some- 
times lose  their  gift,  and  are  themselves  thei^ 
last  persons  to  know  it.  W.  D.  King  instanced 
the  case  of  a  Friend  in  Suffolk  Quarterly  Meet-  i 
ing  who  had  been  twice  recommended  as  aa 
elder ;  but  who  on  each  occasion  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment,  on  the  ground  that,  he 
disapproved  of  the  present  constitution  of  the 
"select  meetings,"  Considerable  expressioa 
of  opinion  then  ensued  both  for  and  against 
the  proposition,  and  ultimately  it  was  deferred 
for  another  year. 

raisHos  IS  ahbhica. — bouoatior. — pbacb. — 

FRRKOUKK. 

Second-day  a/lemwn,  6<ft  monA  27th. — The 
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whole  of  this  sitting  was  set  apart  for  the  re> 
eoption  of  inforniation  from  the  Amerioan 
Friends  present  respecting  the  condition  and 
labors  of  thj  Sooiet;  in  their  country,  and  par- 
ticularlj  in  North  Carolina. 

F.  T.  K.  entered  on  the  snbject  of  tho  freed- 
men,  and  the  labors  of  United  States'  Frieods 
amongst  them.  These  labors  were  bringing  down 
a  wonderful  blessing  in  turn  upon  the  Society. 
A  general  missionary  spirit  was  thereby  being 
kindled.  Unity  and  brotherly  love  were  there- 
by being  increased  and  cemented.  We  were 
reaping  abundantly  ourselves.  Baltimore  Frieods 
desired  to  make  the  freedmen's  schools  self  sup- 
porting. Efforts  in  this  direction  were  obtaining 
success.  F.  T.  K.  then  sp'ike  of  the  genuine 
piety  of  the  Preedmen.  He  had  heard  some  of 
them  pray  in  a  maDner  which  had  brought  tears 
into  his  eyes.  He  had  never  listened  to  more 
fervent,  more  spiritual  supplication,  than  in  one 
or  two  instances  amongst  those  people.  Tbey 
were  a  people  of  genuine  faith  in  God.  He 
appealed  to  English  Friends,  in  conclusion,  to 
continue  yet  awhiie  iheir  generous  assistance  to 
that  people. 

The  subject  of  the  Paris  exhibition  then 
claimed  oonAid«rable  remark.  Alfred  Lucas 
hoped  Frieods  visiting  it  would  not  do  so  on 
First- dayf),  and  would  hold  a  meeting  and  keep 
the  day  reverently  as  if  at  home.  Wm.  This 
tlethwaite,  S.  Allen,  W.  E.  Turner,  and  P. 
**  Lawrence,  united  with  this.  John  Saigent 
advised  visitors  to  Paris  to  endeavor  to  hold  an 
afternoon  meeting  as  well  as  a  moroiog  one. 
Several  Friends  supported  this  recommenda- 
tion. The  Clerk  stated  that  £bO  had  been  paid 
by  Friends  for  the  hire  of  a  meeting-place 
daring  the  Exhibition.  E.  Pearson,  Robert 
Barclay,  R.  Fry,  and  others,  «poke  of  the  duty 
of  distributing  Bibles,  Testaments,  gospels,  and 
tracts  when  travelling  on  the -Continent. 

lor  Frtendt'  IntelllgMtcar. 

TBIENDa    AMONGST   THE   FBE£DMEN. 

No.  IX. 

All  the  schools  under  the  care  of  "  Friends' 

Assooisition  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 

Preedmen"  being  now  vacated  for  the  Summer 

BOdson,  we  ahall  of  course  hear  nothing  from 

our  teachers  in  their  official   capacities  until 

IT        their  arduous  duties  re-commence  towards  Fall. 

It  is  cheering,  however,  to  find  that  their  deep 

and  abiding  interest  has  been  kept  up  to  the 

very  last  moment,  as  the  following  extracts 

'  from  their  recent  letters  will  show;  and  in  thus 

taking  leave  of  them*for  a  brief  period,  we  feel 

bound  onee  more  to  advert  to  their  faithfulness, 

(one  evidence  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 

touching  scenes  at  parting  with  their  pupils,) 

as  well  as  to  remind  Friends  generally,  that  if 

they  desire  this  good  work  to  go  on  and  pro.i- 

per,  the  peconisry  means  irnut  be  forlhcotnimj^ 


as  those  having  the  matter  especially  under 
their  oare  are  so  eonstitpted  that  tbey  cannot 
"  mnlee  hricki  icilhout  ttraw." 

This  branch  of  our  subject  assumes  a  peculiar 
importance  at  the  present  time,  as,  in  a  very 
few  weeks,  the  engagemeuts  with  oar  teachers 
must  either  be  renewed  or  cancelled. 

CoBHELiA  Hancock,  at  Mt.  P/easant,  S.  O., 
writes :  "  I  hope  yoo  will  not  feel  like  abandon- 
ing your  efforts  in  South  Carolina,  as  this 
school  has  been  very  prosperous  so  far.  I  wish 
I  could  send  thee  some  plums,  blackberries  and 
various  delightful  vegetables  that  the  children 
present  us  with  daily.  It  is  quite  something  to 
look  forward  to,  to  see  what  their  morning  offer- 
ings will  be.  Sometimes  when  called  into  line 
to  oorae  into  school,  one  child  will  have  a  small 
chicken,  another  a  few  peas,  another  a  cucum- 
ber, or  a  bunch  of  radishes,  plums,  blackberries, 
&c.  &e.  The  flowers  here  are  unspeakably 
beautiful ;  and  if  this  State  could  only  be  re- 
populated  with  right-minded,  intelligent  indi- 
viduals, it  would  certainly  be  a  splendid  place 
to  Jive  in.  Our  school  closed  oo  the  29th, 
after  the  chiMren  had  enjoyed  a  pleasant  pic- 
nic, through  the  liberality  of  our  friend  H.  M.  L. 
Their  feelings  were  very  different  from  those 
which  characterize  most  scholars  when  vacation 
arrives.  With  f^  exceptions  the  children 
were  downcast  at  the  prospect  of  school  being 
closed.  Tbey  asked  me  if  I  could  not  get  some 
one  "  to  teach  we "  while  I  was  absent  North. 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  be  away  from  them  so  long, 
and  as  though  I  must  make  some  arrangement 
for  returning  sooner  than  the  time  proposed. 

Sarah  M.  Ely,  writing  from  St.  Helfna, 
says :  "  VVe  are  happy  to  tell  you  that  our  in- 
terest in  our  work  does  not  diminisn,  and  that 
that  of  the  children  seems,  to  increase.  I  think 
I  can  see  a  marked  improvement  in  regard  to 
truthfulness.  If  they  talk  in  school,  they  are 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  it,  and  are  tar  leas 
rough  in  their  plays ;  indeed  it  has  been  a  won- 
der to  us  how  seldom  they  quarrel  or  hurt  each 
other.  Tb?re  seems  to  be  nothing  new  to  tell 
about  the  schools.  The  children  all  learn  as 
fast  M  we  could  expect;  many  of  them  oompre- 
faend  their  studies  very  readily,  and  retain  well 
what  they  learn.  I  feel,  dear  friends,  as  though 
I  should  like  some  of  you  to  come  and  see  for 
yourselves.  The  gardens  around  me  are  filled 
with  fine  vegetables  raised^  from  the  seeds  yoa 
so  kindly  sent,  and  we  cannot  forbear  thanking 
you  over  again,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  fur 
th-'se  timely  contributions." 

Philkna  Hbald,  located  at  the  same 
place,  says  :  "  How  swiftly  time  speeds  on  I  It 
i^eems  almost  incredible  that  another  month 
has  been  added  to  tho  cycle  of  years  that  are 
gone !  And  although  the  pulse  beats  quicker, 
and  the  heart  is  filled  with  a  new  joy,  when 
the  thought  of  soon  greeting  the  loved  ones  at 
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home  preseots  itself,  yet  this  joy  is  not  un- 
aiiofjled  with  sadness,  for  the  query  will  arise, 
Shall  we  ever  meet  these  lonely  ones  again,  who 
are  thus  striving  to  surmount  the  obstacles  that 
stand  between  them  and  the  true  life  lor  which 
they  yearn.  As  we  listen  to  the  innocent 
voices  of  the  little  ones,  and  watoh  their  child- 
ish play,  or  hear  them  repeat  their  tasks  while 
their  dark  eyes  sparkle  with  delight,  we  ask. 
Will  any  kind  heart  be  near  them  to  lift  them 
np  into  the  suntthine  of  love  and  hope?  Will 
any  band  lead  them  gently  and  firmly  into  the 
paths  of  truth  and  duty  f  As  our  eye  rests 
upon  the  young  men  and  women — the  fathers 
and  mothers — the  aged  and  feeble  ones — we 
wonder  if  light  will  beam  upon  their  souls,  if 
friends,  just  and  good,  will  aid  them  in  their 
jonrney  through  life;  while,  in  all  our  medi- 
tations, one  niver-faiiing  thought  comes  to 
cheer,  and  the  language  is  spoken  clearly  and 
distinctly,  "  God  u  their  friend,  /ear  not  for 
them."  -'  '.^  J 

Mary  McBridi!,  at  Fairfax  Co.,  Fn.,  is 
much  encouraged  with  the  progresa  of  her5)u- 
pils,  stating  "  some  of  the  girls  have  mastered 
compound  nvtnlers,  and  next  week  we  begin 
fractions.  My  school  to-day  numbered  just 
thirty  scholars,  being  less  than  I  have  known 
it  since  this  session  commenced.  It  has  been 
raining  all  the  week,  and  as  many  of  the  chil- 
dren  have  a  "  right  smart  ways  to  come,"  the 
decrease  is  easily  accounted  for.  Two  other 
ladies  and  myself  have  started  a  Temperance 
Society  at  Fairfax.  We  prepared  a  paper  and 
sent  it  amongst  the  citizens.  Some  of  the  very 
first  names  annexed  were  those  of  the  leading 
rebels  of  the  place,  notwithstanding  the  appeal 
bore  my  signature.  One  or  two  of  the  lower 
classes  objected  on  that  account.  However, 
we  have  fully  succeeded ;  have  over  thirty  mem- 
bers, at  which  I  am  so  rejoiced,  as  whiskey  has 
been  the  ruin  of  this  part  of  the  country.  '  The 
Southern  ladies  will  not  unite  with  us;  in  fact, 
they  rather  encourage  moderate  dunking ;  and 
I  know  of  one  young  gentleman  who  has  quite 
lost  csste  with  them  since  he  joined  the  "Yan- 
kee Society,"  as  they  term  it. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  here' 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  A«8ociation  by  a  col- 
ored assistant  of  M.  McBride,  who  has  fulfilled 
her  duties  very  satisfactorily.    She  commences: 

"To  my  benefactors,  the  Association  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  : 
"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  all  that  yon 
have  done  for  me;  and  I  will  try  to  do  as  well 
88  I  ean  to  deserve  it.  My  education  is,  as  you 
know,  very  poor  yet,  bat  I  will  endeavor  to  do 
the  best  of  my  ability  with  the  scholars  which 
Miss  Mary  has  placed  under  me  to  teach  them. 
My  own  tasks  I  study  as  good  as  I  can,  but  I 
do  not  always  know  them  u  well  u  I  would 


like  to.  I  get  along  very  well  with  roy  schol- 
ars, and  I  hope  that  I  shall  do  my  p;  rt  with 
them.  My  parents  also  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered gratefully  to  yoo  for  yoar  kindness  to  ns." 
Yours,  respeetfnlly, 
(Signed)  Maggib  Levis." 

One  thing  is  remarkable  in  the  above,  that 
althnngli  it  is  h  rfrst  attempt  at  letter  writing, 
there  is  not  a  single  misspelled  word. 

Eliza  E.  Wat,  at  FalU  Church,  Va.,  write.s : 
"I  am  very  anxious  to  teach  everyday  this 
month,  having  missed  one  or  more  days  in  each 
previous  month ;  but  the  rain  his  already  pro- 
vented  this,  and  many  of  the  children  are  de- 
tained at  home  in  consequence  of  farm  work, 
which  makes  the  school  siu-ll.  With  the  as.sist- 
ance  of  some  of  those  friendly  disposed  t<iward 
Ds  here,  we  have  organised  a  First  Day  School, 
and  we  are  getting  along  nicely.  There  are 
now  two  in  the  vilbige,  numbering,  I  should 
think,  about  two  hundred  scholars,  and  they 
all  seem  to  take  great  interest  in  them.  Some 
came  co-day  quite  a  distance  in  the  rain.  The 
other  school  is  condocted  by  the  Baptists,  and 
they  think  ve  will  not  prooper ;  but  we  are  de- 
termined we  will,  and  will  work  hard  for  it." 

Caroline  Thomab  writes,  from  Leeniurt/, 

Va.,  "  I  have  just  heard  of  the  return  of  Edith 

W.  Atlee  and  Henry  M.  Laing  from  their  trip 

,  Snath.     I  hope  their  visit  gave  satisfaction  to 

j  all.     I  am  sure  it  was  a  source  of  much  pleas- 

,  are  not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  who  met  with 

them.     The  only  part  I  felt  like  finding  fault 

with  was  the  short  time  they  staid.     There  are 

some  persons  I  should  have  liked  to  have  had 

them  visit — some  of  my  dear  old  fulkt;  so  manj 

of  my  colored  friends  regret  they  did  not  meet 

with  them. 

Almost  daily  some  of  my  old  scholars  leave, 
and  new  ones  come  in.  It  is  rather  discourag- 
ing to  have  them  thus  leave  just  as  I  see  they 
are  advancing  both  mentally  and  morally  ;  but 
their  parents  seem  to  think  as  soon  as  they  caa 
read  and  write  tolerably  they  will  do,  and  they 
must  go  to  work.  The  afternoon  devoted  each 
week  to  instructing  the  girls  in  sewing  is  doing 
much  good;  soilc  of  them  can  sew  right  well. 
T  send  thee  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  compo- 
sitions I  receive.  This  one  was  written  by  a 
bny  who  waits  on  table  at  the  hotel.  He  gets 
hive  dollars  per  month  and  board,  with  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  school  between  tinaes ; 
of  coarse  he  does  not  come  very  regularly,  and 
Coart  weeks  he  cannot  come  at  all.  I  almoet 
tremble  for  his  future,  «rezposed  as  he  is  to 
temptations.  The  composition  is  just  as  he 
handed  it  to  me,  and  if  there  is  any  merit  id  it, 
he  must  have  all  the  credit;  it  is  his  first  at- 
tempt."    Here  it  is. 

Going  to  School. 
"  I  think  it  ia  a  very  good  thing  to  go  to 
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school  and  learn  to  read  and  write.  It  is  the 
first  opportanity  we  ever,  had,  and  we  onght  to 
make  good  use  of  it.  I  think  it  will  be  a  great 
improvement  to  as.  We  ought  to  lore  our 
teacher,  and  mind  her  and  res^ject  her;  and  if 
we  love  her  she  will  love  as,  and  we  onght  to 
lore  and  respect  everybody. 

(Signed)       Edwin  Washihoton." 

So  mnch  of  interest  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  let- 
ters before  me,  the  conclusion  of  this  n  amber 
will  have  to  be  deferred  ontil  next  week,  to 
avoid  extending  it  to  an  nnwarrantable  length. 

Philada.,  6th  mo.  27,  1867.        J.  M.  E, 

THE  RKTLABK. 

Bird  of  the  wildernfM, 

Blithesome  and  cnmberleH, 
Sweet  be  thjr  matin  o'er  laoorlaiid  and  leal 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  th7  d«elling-plac«, — 
Ob,  to  abide  in  tbe  desert  with  thee  I 

Wild  is  thy  Ujr,  and  loud, 

Far  in  tbe  downjr  clond, 
liOTs  frives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where  on  tbe  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  joarneyiog? 
Thy  Uy  is  ia  beaveo,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  frll  and  foantain  sheen. 

O'er  moor  and  monntain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamrrs  tbat  herald  tbe  day, 

Orer  the  c1.ondlet  dim, 

Over  tfae'fflnbow's  rim, 
Masioal  cherab,  soar,  singing  awayl 

Then,  when  tbe  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather's  blooms 
Swtet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  I 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelliog-place,— 
Oh,  to  abide  in  tbe  desert  with  thee  ( 

Hoss. 


Selected. 
THANK80IVINO  FOa  THK  HABTX8T. 

Fur  the  sunshine  and  the  rsin,    , 

For  the  dew  and  for  the  shower, 
For  the  yellow,  ripened  grain. 
And  the  golden  harvest  boar, 
We  bless  Thee,  O  onr  0<id  1 
For  the  heat  and  for  the  shade, 
For  tbe  gladness  and  the  grief, 
For  the  tender,  spruaiing  bisde, 
And  for  the  nodding  sheaf, 
We  bless  Thee,  0  our  Ood  I 
For  tbe  hope  and  for  the  fear, 

For  the  storm  and  for  the  peace, 
For  the  trembling  and  the  cheer. 
And  Cor  the  glad  increase, 
We  bless  Thee,  0  our  Ood  1 
Onr  hands  have  tilled  the  sod, 

And  the  torpid  seed  have  sown; 
Bat  tbe  quicliening  was  of  God, 
And  the  pritise  be  His  alone, 
We  bless  Thee,  0  onr  Ood  I 
For  tbe  sunshine  and  the  shower, 

For  tbe  dew  and  for  the  rain, 
For  tbe  golden  harvest  hoar, 
And  for  the  garuered  grain, 
We  bless  Thee,  0  our  God  I 

— Jane  Crtwdim. 


l%e  Atcent  of  Mont  Blane,  in  the  Summer  of 
1866,  hy  a  Pkiladelphian. 

(OonelDded  llrom  pagt  20S.) 

Daring  the  first  two  hoars  of  onr  walk  the 
route  led  ns  across  the  wide  glacier  to  the  west 
of  the  "  Aigaelle  da  Mide,"  and  np  its  steep 
slopes  over  the  little  plateau,  np  the  ascent  be> 
yond,  and  thus  on  to  the  grand  plateau.  This 
immense  field  of  ice  was  nearly  clear  of  snuW; 
the  high  winds  hsving  blown  it  off  and  down 
the  slopes  into  the  huge  crevssses  at  their  foot, 
which  looked  not  unlike  in  their  blackness  som« 
mountain  lakes  nestling  beneath  the  crags. 
This  grand  plateau  is  the  largest  space  on  the 
moantain,  of  a  uniform  or  nearly  approaching 
level.  It  is  probably  two  miles  across,  and  lies 
immediately  below  a  range  of  high  and  insur* 
mountable  oliSis  of  rook  from  which  descend 
many  of  those  frightful  avalanches  so  fatal  to 
the  adventurer  on  Mont  Blanc.  You  reach  the 
plateau  to  the  right  or  north.  On  your  left  % 
series  of  immense  chasms  in  the  ice  compel 
you  to  keep  closer  to  the  base  of  the  rooks  than 
thejDverhanging  masses  of  frosen  snow  teach  you 
is  prudent,  and  involuntarily,  as  your  glance 
roams  aloft,  your  steps  become  quicker,  your 
voice  more  subdued.  Immediately  in  front  of 
you  on  entering  upon  the  grand  plateau  rise  the 
range  of  rocky  cliffs  mentioned  above.  On 
their  right  lies  a  short,  bnt  now  little  travelled 
route  called  the  "  Aucienne  Chemin."  On 
their  left,  and  rising  rapidly  for  probably  % 
thousand  feet,  is  a  smooth  and  steep  ascent  of 
frozen  snow,  so  hard  as  to  be  impervious  to  the 
boot,  and  requiring  the  axe  of  the  guide  to  give 
a  saft  and  reliable  foothold,  This,  the  ordinary 
route,  leads  to  the  corridor  at  its  summit,  and 
was  the  psth  chosetf  by  our  party.  *  It  was  on 
their  way  to  descend  by  the  "  Aucienne  Che- 
min"  that  the  Young  brothers  me|  their  sad 
accident  a  short  time  before  my  visit :  it  was  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  same  route  that  Capt. 
Arkwright  and  guides  were  swept  away,  carried 
across  tbe  grand  platean  and  buried  in  the 
chasm  on  thb  eastern  side,  by  a  huge  avalanche 
of  ice  and  snow  which  fell  upon  them,  and  in 
an  instant  hurried  four  of  the  party  into  eter- 
nity. Our  ascent  to  the  corridor  was  slow  and 
fatiguing,  requiring  great  care  and  constant 
watchfulness,  a  slip  by  one  of  the  party  being 
almost  sure  to  bring  the  whole  party  down  to- 
gether,  and  to  land  them  at  some  point  below, 
which  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  name. 
The  guide  had  constant  recourse  to  his  axe. 
Every  step  taken  required  carefnl  adjastment 
of  the  baton  before  the  foot  was  lifted,  and  equal 
eaation  in  placing  the  foot  upon  the  little  shelf 
out  for  its  reception.  Occasionally  patches  of 
softer  surface  gave  us  greater  confidence  and 
quicker  steps.  Mr.  S.  had  been  slowly  follow- 
ing OS  with  the  help  of  his  guides,  but  rapidly 
losing  what  little  strength  he  started  with :  be 
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Iras  evidently  fast  gainiDg  a  coDdition  wbcD  far- 
ther advance,  except  in  the  arms  of  bis  assist- 
antR,  would  be  an  impoaibility.  We  now 
leached  the  corridor,  a  place  comparatively 
level  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  where 
in  the  bri^^fat  sunshine  we  seated  ourselves 
about  eight  o'clock  to  lunch,  preparatory  to 
making  an  attack  upon  the  remainiDg  and  by 
DO  means  trifling  ascent  before  ns.  The  sun 
had  risen  high  enough  to  give  us  a  fine.view  to 
the  northeast,  inclmiing  the  grand  peak  of  the 
Matterhorn  and  the  chain  of  Mont  liosa,  with 
the  space  between  them  and  Mont  Blanc,  show- 
ing numerous  summits  of  more  moderate  pre- 
tensions. The  jgreat  rival  of  the  king  of  the 
Alps  is  so  surrounded  by  his  satellites  as  to  lose 
in  grandeur  by  contrast  with  the  many  peaks  so 
nearly  approaching  his  own  elevation  ;  and  it  re- 
quires, in  seeing  Moot  Roaa,  as  io  judging  of  the 
immensity  of  Mont  Blanc,  that  you  penetrate 
into  their  recesses,  or  to  points  where  you  can 
justly  estimate  the  great  distances  which  collec- 
.lively  fbrm  these  enormous  mountains.  They 
are  seen  to  great  disadvantage  from  the  valleys. 
Before  we  left  our  baking  place,  it  was  wiSely 
decided  by  Mr.  S that  he  could  go  no  far- 
ther, and  that  he  would  at  once  return  with  his 
guides.  During  the  last  hour  of  our  ascent,,  he 
had  been  supported  by  them  more  than  by  his 
own  strength,  and  what  he  had  of  that  was  so 
unnatural  as  not  to  be  of  long  oont'nuance. 
When  I  saw  his  face  (almost  as  white  as  this 
paper)  and  heard  his  expressions  of  determina- 
tion to  reach  the  summit  even  in  that  condition, 
I  could  not  bat  admire  his  energy  while  distrust- 
ing his  prudence.  His  change  of  plan  was  a 
great  relief  to  me,  and  a  most  fortunate  event 
for  him.  iSoon  after  we  recommenced  oar  as- 
cent, the  whole  atmosphere  underwent  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  for  which  the  high 
mountains  are  noted.  A  few  fleecy  clouds 
swept  around  the  northern  edge  of  the  range 
and  were  quickly  followed  by  masses  of  brouil- 
lard  ;  and  before  we  bad  gained  half  a  mile  of 
our  ascent  we'  were  surrounded  by  fog  driving 
rapidly  past,  and  treated  to  the  variety  of  rain, 
snow  and  hail,  with  occasional  gusts  of  wind,  so 
severe  as  to  compel  us  to  pause  and  crouch  down 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ice.  While  thus  en- 
gaged my  hat  was  blown  from  my  head  and  car- 
ried rapidly  oat  of  sight  down  the  declivity  we 
were  climbing.  This  slope  was  very  similar  to 
that  leading  from  the  plateau  to  the  corridor  in 
its  incline  and  surface,  bat  it  was  more  irregu- 
lar, and  had  many  more  small  crevasses, 
which,  being  oovered  with  snow,  were  trouble- 
some and  annoying.  As  pursuit  of  my  hat 
would  be  fruitless  and  its  recovery  almost  an 
impossibility,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  de- 
scent and  the  force  of  the  wind,  I  borrowed 
a  tile  from  C ,  whose  woolen  head-gear  en- 
abled him  to  dispense  with  his  ohapean.    The 


snow  now  threatened  to  hide  the  few  marks  by 
which  our  path  np  the  moantain  was  shown. 

To  guide  our  return,  G broke  the  empty 

bottles  which  he  had  carried  for  that  purpose, 
and  scattered  piczes  at  short  intervals  in  places 
where  they  could  most  readily  be  seen  if  still 
uncovered  by  snow.  Having  thus  prudently 
protected  his  return,  we  recommenced  our  as- 
cent with  renewed  confidence  in  the  capacity  of 
onr  leader.  The  climb  had  now  become  very 
tiresome.  Whether, occasioned  by  the  rarity  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  by  that  natural  fatigue  re- 
sulting from  several  hours'  walking  on  steep 
slopes  of  snow  and  ice,  I  am  not  able  to  state : 
probably  both  united  to  make  more  frequent 
rests  necessary  ;  but  we  persevered,  and  aboat 
eleven  o'clock  were  gratified  with  the  informa- 
tion that  we  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Biaoo.  The  announcement  was  particularly 
gratifying,  as  but  for  being  told  of  the  fact  I 
should  have  bevn  utterly  unable  to  have  said 
that  we  were  on  any  summit,  or  that  we  were 
not  still  surrounded  by  those  great  peaks  which, 
daring  the  early  morning,  bad  been  seen  tower* 
ing  around  and  above  as.  The  fog  and  snow 
made  every  thing  obscure,  and  limited  our 
vision  to  a  radius  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of 
very  indistinct  sight.  But  we  were  on  the 
highest  spot  in  Europe,  and  ,7ere  of  course 
highly  delighted  with  our  po8MV>n.  What  we 
ought  to  have  seen  and  oould  not  see,  we 
could  at  least  imagine,  and  hence  our  view  over 
the  plains  of  Italy,  and  the  beautiful  and  grand 
glaciers  lying  below  us,  was  enjoyed  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  power.  We  looked  after  them  very 
hard,  but  it  was  a  long  way  after.  That  great 
rarification  of  atmosphere,  which  travellers  de- 
scribe as  producing  such  remarkable  effects  upon 
the  head,  was  not  apparent  to  me,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  while  Etanding  at  rest  or  in  descend- 
ing the  mountain.  I  was  expecting  to  see  blood 
flowing  from  my  nostrils  and  ears,  to  be  affected 
by  nausea,  and  to  suffer  various  evils  incident 
to  an  arrival  at  so  great  an  altitude,  but  the  en- 
tire absence  of  everything  approaching  these 
symptoms  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  only 
those  very  easily  affected  are  liable  to  such  at- 
tacks, and  that  persons  of  medium  strength  of 
organization  can  expose  themselves  without  fear 
of  annoyance.  Our  guide  was  not  disposed  to 
stay  long  on  the'mountain  top,  and  I  was  qaito 
content  to  follow  his  advice  and  begin  the  de- 
scent. We  had  mounted  and  were  to  go  baok 
by  the  so-calTed  "  new  route,"  in  di8tin6tion  frona 
the  "old  route,"  on  which  Mr.  Young  had  been 
lost,  and  where  Capt.  Arkwright  and  guides 
perished  a  month  later.  I  was  shown  as  mach 
as  we  could  see  of  that  route ;  it  reached  the 
summit  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  by  which 
we  attained  it.  Onr  supply  of  broken  glass 
having  been  exhausted  before  we  got  to  the 
end  of  oar  climb,  we  started  down,  hoping  to 
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find  the  lufe  pieaes  that  had  bmo  left,  and  than 
to  foliov  the  trail  without  difficulty.  We  had 
gone  far  eoough  to  reach  theru  and  farther 
without  saoeeae ;  we  continued  on  for  soaie 
distaaee  on  a  gnidaal  descent,  but  etill  without 
rigo  of  oar  muoh  needed  gatdea.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  we  were  travelling  to  the  right  toward 
the  aoath  all  (he  time,  turning  from  the  east, 
and  gradually  getting  farther  and  farther  from 
oar  proper  ooarse.  Whether  this  resulted  from 
a  belief  by  0  that  we  were  to  the  north  of 

our  true  course,  dbd  must  cross  it  in  turning 
k>  the  south,  or  whether  it  was  the  realizaticm 
of  that  eariona  ioelinaboa  that  leads  travellers 
in  a  fog  or  without  any  guide  in  the  dark,  to 
make  a  oirouit,  I  do  not  kaow,  but  the  coavio- 
tion  grew  upon  me  so  strong  that  sueh  was  our 
position,  that  I  spoke  to  him  and  his  associate, 
telling  thena  my  belief  and  directing  their  at> 
teution  to  their  mistake.  They  either  misunder- 
stood my  poor  French,  or  doubted  my  poorer 
judgment,  for  my  views  were  not  heeded,  and 
we  kept  oar  oourde,  still  turning  as  I  thought 
more  and  more  to  the  right,  and  leaving  our 
true  coarse  farther  and  farther  behind.  As  a 
last  resort,  I  examined  my  compass  and  found 
my  fears  justified;  we  were  travelling  south. 
About  this  time  a  sadden  and  momentary  lift 
of  fog  showed  US  the  peaks  of  the  "  Rochers 
Rouges"  directly  behind  uaaod  in  the  direction 
(north)  that  our  guides  had  forsaken,  but  they 
disappeared  in  a  moment  and  we  were  again  in 
(he  fog.  Continuing  on  our  original  ooarse,  we 
were  suddenly  brongbt  to  a  halt  by  a  dark  line 
crossing  our  path,  which,  in  'the  obscurity  of 
B!gh{,  i(  was  impossible  to  understand.  Leaving 
G— —  behind,  and  both  of  us.  holding  the  rope 
by  which  we  had  so  long  been  tied  together, 
C-— —  advanced  cjatiously  into  the  fog,  ap* 
proaohed  as  near  as  was  prudent  the  dark  line 
before  as,  and  found  that  be  stood  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  the  depth  of  which  he  conld  not 
fathom,  uor  coald  he  see  any  opposite  side  by 
which  our  progress  coold  b«  oontinued  in  that 
direction.     This  dark  line  fell  off  quite  rapidly 

(0  oar  left  or  toward  the  east.     Leaving  G 

and  myself  with  our  feet  buried  in  the  snow,  to 

keep  them   from  freezing,  C started  doirn 

this  incline,  keeping  as  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  as  he  thought  safe,  and  after  an  absence 
'that  seemed  like  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  re- 
turned, saying  he  could  find  no  place  (o  cross, 
and  that  he  would  try  in  the  opposite  direction. 
His  efforts  here  mot  no  belter  reward;  no 
means  of  crossing  what  he  evidently  thoaght 
was  A  great  crevasse  could  be  found,  and  he  pro- 
posed our  tarning  to  the  east  and  following  the 
track  down  the  incline  which  he  had  first  taken, 
in  hope  of  being  able  to  pass  this  black  line  of 
noknown  depth  and  width,  and  to  find  beyond 
our  homeward  route.  During  his  absence  on 
the  searches  alluded  to,  I  had  bees  thinking 


over  (he  sitaation,  and  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination that  we  were  seeking  our  route  in  the 
opposite  direotioQ  to  that  in  which  it  would  be 
found.  My  compass  showed  me  we  were  going 
south,  and  that,  in  the  brief  view  we  had  had  of 
the  Rochers  Rouges,  they  were  due  north.  The 
traak  by  which  we  had  climbed  the  mountain 
led  as  (o  (he  south  of  these  great  cliffs,  lenviog 
them  on  our  right,  bat  a  short  distance  off.  It 
was  clear  to  my  mind  that  a  coarse  to  the  north 
would  lead  us  across  the  landmarks  sought,  be- 
fore we  could  reach  the  red  rocks.  When,  then, 
0  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  find  a  course  to 

(he  south,  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  go  far- 
ther in  that  direction,  and  was  opposed  to  longer 
delay  in  searching  for  means  of  crossing  the 
crevasse,  as  he  thought  it.  Our  quiet  during 
his  excursions  had  caused  me  to  become  quite 
chilled :  (he  wind  had  not  ceased  to  blow  vio- 
veotly,  driving  the  snow  and  sleet  in  our  faces, 
and  covering  us  about  the  head  with  a  coating 
of  ice  wherever  hair  offered  it  a  foundation  :  the 
guides  Lokod  like  moving  snow  men.     Finding 

his  own  efforts  unsuccessful,  C at  length 

yiefded  to  my  views  so  far  as  to  say  he  did  not 
doubt   we   oagh(  to  go    toward  the  Rochers 
Rouges,  but  that  he  did  nqt  know  where  to  find 
them  in  the  fog.  Ou  my  repeated  assurance  that 
they  were  in  the  direction  which  I  pointed  oat 
to  him  by  the  compass,  he  at  last  reisolved  to 
make  an  effort  in  that  direction,  and,  as  before, 
leaving  me  with  G——,  he  started  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  was  quickly  lost  in  the  fog.  .Fifteen  min- 
utes passed  without  his  return,  when  we  con- 
eluded  to  go  after  him  in  the  same  direction,  and 
if  be  were  in  the  right  track,  to  save  time  and 
warm  our  numbed  limbs  by  the  same  operation. 
After  walking  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  hail- 
ing him  repeatedly,  we  had  the  double  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  him  just  as  he  had  discovered 
our  long  lost  (races.    Another  momentary  break 
in  the  clouds  gladdened  ua  with  a  view  of  those 
long  soaght  rocks  almost  overhead.  We  had  been 
two  or  three  hours  wandering  on  thS  top  of  the 
mountain,  lost.     Our  delight  may  be  imagined  • 
at  finding  ourselves  once  more  with  landmarks 
to  guide  us,  and  these  comparatively  familiar 
peaks  looking  down  from  their  region  of  snow. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  comparative  level,  wp 
started  on  a  run,  and  quickly  reached  the  steep 
descent  above  the  corridor.     Our  further  pro- 
gress' down  this  incline  was  ,aaeTeatful,  save 
(hat  we  lost  our  way  again ;  bat  this  time  there 
was  not  the  same  chance  tc^wander  to  the  right, 
and  after  a  very  slow  and  oarefal  descent,  pass- 
ing nameroas  small  crevasses  partly  filled  with 
snow,  we  reached  the  corridor  and  again  start- 
ed off  with  quickened  steps.      By  this  time  we 
had  reached  the  oppoiite  or  north  side  of  the 
Rochers  Rpuges,  and  were  to  make  a  long  and 
steep  descent  to  the  Grand  Plateau  by  the  steps 
ea(  daring  oar  •8oea(  in  (he  morning ;  (o  find 
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this  track  wts  our  next  effort,  bat  it  failed :  we 
got  too  far  from  the  rooks,  and  saw  no  traoe  of 
It,  being  compelled  to  ont  a  new  footing  nearly 
sU  the  way  down  on  a  surfaoe  of  ice  or  hard 
8D0W,  Steep  enough  for  a  gligsade,  bat  having  a 
huge  crevasse  at  its  foot,  large  enough  to  engnlph 
an  army.  As  the  labor  of  cutting  was  oousid- 
erable,  it  became  necessary  for  one  guide  to  re- 
lieve the  other;  and  when  this  change  had  been 
effected  two  or  three  times,  and  we  had  care- 
folly  picked  oar  way  step  by  step  in  the  little 
notches  made  by  the  axe,  we  reached  the  Grand 
Plateau  in  safety.  Our  deFcent  was  made  along 
the  upper  edge,  around  and  then  below  a  huge 
crevasse  opening  on  the  side  of  this  inolioe.  As 
we  got  to  the  more  level  ice,  the  elouds  broke 
away ;  the  setting  sun  tinged  the  peaks  with  its 
.red  light  and  cheered  us  on  our  way.  Our  dis- 
tance from  the  Malets  taught  the  necessity  of 
haste,  and  we  sped  rapidly  over  the  smooth  ice, 
glistening  under  the  evening  light:  a  hard 
coating  of  snow,  with  occasional  patches  of  ice, 
gave  us  a  firm  footing,  and  we  moved  merrily 
onward,  reached  the  descent  to  the  little  plat- 
eau, crossed  it,  descended  the  snow-fielrfs,  and 
just  before  dark  reached  the  Orand  Mulcts. 
Our  arrival  there  was  most  gratefal :  sixteen 
hoars  of  snob  a  life  on  the  snow  and  ice,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  ten  to  fifleen  thousand  feet, 
was  quite  eoongh  for  one  trip.  The  rough  fare 
and  rude  accommodations  were  as  grateful  as 
the  most  sumptuous  banquet  and  softest 
couches.  After  being  thawed  ont  of  the  coat- 
ing of  ice  and  anew  which  deeorated  our  exte- 
rior, and  being  regaled  with  the  warm  supper 
which  our  host  bad  provided,  we  sought  our 
humble  beds,  and  were  not  long  in  finding  that 
rest  «nd  sleep  so  grateful  to  the  weary. 

On  rising  the  next  morning  we  found  that  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  bad  taken  place  during  the 
night,  covering  everything  to  a  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  fioishing,  for  several  days  at  least, 
farther  attempts  at  the  ascent. 

Both  my  guides  were  suffering  much  from 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  ;  C was  quite  un- 
able to  open  his  to  the  light.  Making  an  appli- 
oatioti  of  the  white  of  egg,  he  bound  it  over 
his  face,  and  by  noon  was  abh  to  start  for  Cha- 

"mouni,  with  the  help  of  a  guide.  G ,  by  the 

use  of  colored  glasses,  was  able  to  bear  the  bril- 
liant light  on  the  newly  fallen-enow,  and  went 
down  with  .'me  :  my  own  eyes  were  less  affected, 
but  were  weak  for  several  days.  The  necessity 
of  removing  the  glasses  which  we  wore  the  pre- 
vious day,  to  prevent  them  being  coated  with 
ice,  and  thereby  made  quite  opaque,  exposed 
our  eyes  to  the  driving  storm  and  cold,  and 
caused  this  new  and  unexpected  trouble.  By 
three  o'clock  next  day,  (a  bright  and  warm 
day,)  we  reached  Chamouni,  wiser  if  not  better 
for  the  lessons  learned  in  the  experience  of  the 
two  previous  days,  and  well  contented  to  have 


had  80  safe  a  deltTeranoe  from  one  of  the  perils 
to  whioh  every  voyager  on  Mont  Blane  u  ne- 
cessarily liable. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  after  a  delight- 
ful trip  among  the  valleys  on  either  side  of  the 
Rhone  and  around  Monte  Boss,  across  the 
Monte  More  Pass,  over  the  passes  lying  to  the 
south  of  Monte  Rosa,  I  made  the  ascent  of  the 
«  Cramost,"  a  peak  abont  8000  feet  high,  and 
lying  directly  sonth  of  the  Mont  Blane  range. 
From  this  summit  I  bad  a  good  opportunity  to 
verify  the  theory  I  had  formed  when  lost  on  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc,  that  the  dark  line  along 
which  we  had  groped,  seeking  to  cross  it  as  our 
guide  desired,  was  the  edge  of  that  enormous 
precipice  which  fell  almost  perpendicularly  to 
the  Alice  Blanche,  a  distance  of  many  thousand 
feet :  such  was  my  belief  at  the  time,  and  this 
view  folly  confirmed  my  previous  impression. 

J. 

ITENIS. 

The  two  Hoases  of  Congrets  passed  the  Sopple- 
mental  BecoDStmction  bills,  wblch  were  leni  for  sig- 
nature to  the  PresideDt.  On  the  IStfa  be  returned 
tbem  wilb  bis  veto  messagw,  which  was  received,  and 
tbe  Reconitroction  bills  passed  in  both  Houses  over 
the  objectioDS  by  tbe  coDStitntiooal  msjori'.y. 

Tbe  Reform  bill  has  fioallj  passed  (be*  House  of 
Commons,  aad  has  gone  to  the  House  of  iiords. 

Tbe  German  States  that  form  tbe  Northern  Con- 
federation have  all  accepted  tbe  new  commercial 
union  proposed  b;  Prussia.  A  conference  between 
the  Ring  of  PruFsia  and  the  Sontb  German  Sorer- 
eigns  has  been  arranged,  and  will  take  place  at  an 
earlj  dajr. 

Da.  LiTixasTOHS,  after  all  tbe  contradictory  reperta 
•a  to  bis  tale,  ma.T  even  now  be  safe.  Tbe  ioUowing 
letter,  published  at  Bombay  and  written  bj  tbe  offi- 
cer commanding  one  of  tbe  English  Sepoj  regiments 
in  India,  is  said  to  contain  tbe  Istrst  aotheniic  in- 
telligence on  the  subject.  The  letter  was  written  to 
tbe  editor  of  the  Times  of  Inditi,  and  was  at  oooa 
published :  "Sir:  One  of  the  missing  Sepoys,  21st 
regiment  native  infantry,  or  marine  battalion,  who 
accompanied  Dr.  Livingstone's  expedition,  returned 
this  day  from  Zanzibar.  News  has  been  received 
from  tbe  Doctor.  He  was  alive  and  well,  and  the 
havildar,  ^Ist  regiment  native  iiifantry,  or  marine 
battalion,  and  the  Nasaick  boys,  were  with  bira.  S. 
Thacker,  commanding  21st  regiment  native  infantry, 
Bombay,  May  14,  18C7." 

A  Miw  AsTKROiD  has  been  discovered  at  tbe  Ham- 
ilton College  Observatory,  New  York.  The  discover  j 
was  made  on  July  7tb,  and  the  position  of  the  new 
asteroid  was  twenty-one  boors  and  twenty-one  min- 
utes right  ascension,  and  twenty-one  degieea  and 
thirty-one  minutes  of  southern  declination.  On  the 
morning  of  tbe  8th  it  was  found  to  have  moved  in 
twenty-four  hours  about  twenty-fire  seconds  to  the 
west  and  six  minntes  to  the  south.  Being  of  the 
eleventh  magnitude,  and  still  abont  one  month  be- 
fore opposition  with  the  son,  tbe  observer  reports 
that  the  planet  promises  to  be  a  very  bright  one. 

Ah  ExcBASdB  says  that  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  wet  the 
wrists  before  drinkinft  cold  water,  if  at  all  heated. 
The  effect  U  immediate  and  grateful,  and  the  danger 
of  fatal  results  may  be  warded  off  by  tbia  simple 
preeaation. 
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For  Filanda'  Iat«)Ilgane*T. 

PRESB7TERIAN    SEPARATIONS  AND    BKUNIONS. 

BT  8.  If.  JANMIT. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  by  Roman  Catho 
lie  writers  and  speakers  that  the  tendency  of 
Protestaatisin  ia  towards  disseDBion  and  division, 
resnltiDg  fron»  the  want  of  that  strong  bond  of 
nnion  whiob  is  found  in  Papal  supremacy.  In 
proof  of  this  they  point  to  the  numerous  sects 
in  Protestant  countries,  each  contending  for  its 
creed  and  form  of  worship,  often  easting  upou 
one  another  the  imputation  of  heresy,  and  all 
endeavoring  to  make  proselytes. 

To  this  charge  we  may  answer,  that  our  di- 
versity  is  better  for  human  progress  and  happi- 
ness than  their  enforced  uniformity,  which  is,  in- 
deed, more  apparent  than  real.  The  deadening 
effect  of  their  coercive  system  is  shown  by  its 
fruits  in  those  countries  where  its  authority  is 
absolute.  Wherever  ecclesiastical  domination 
is  most  complete,  there  is  religious  life  most  de- 
pressed, and  freedom  of  thought  most  restricted. 

Whatever  grounds  there  may  have  been  in 
former  times  for  the  charge  of  dissension  among 
ProtesUuts,  it  is  believed  by  many,  that  the 
tendency  now  is  towards  leconciliatioD  anil 
reunion.  There  is  less  disposition  among  the 
various  sects  to  enter  into  doctrinal  controver- 
sies, and  more  sympathy  with  each  other  in 
their  religious  movements. 

This  charge   has  probably  resulted  chiefly 
from  two  causes  :  First,  the  growing  conviction  ' 
in  the  public  mind  that  doctrinal  differenees ' 


may  safely  be  tolerated,  beoause  religions  dogmas 
are  of  far  less  importance  than  practical  right- 
eousness. Secondly,  the  works  of  philanthropy 
in  which  all  are,  more  or  less,  engaged,  have 
brought  the  different  Protestant  churches  into 
contact,  and  their  joint  labors  have  produced 
mutual  esteem  and  sympathy.  Tbe  labors  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  and  the  Christiaa 
Association  during  the  late  war  hitd  this  bene- 
ficial result,  in  addition  to  the  immense  am- 
ount of  good  that  was  done  in  affording  relief 
and  consolation  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  In 
like  manner,  the  unparalleled  efforts  now  being 
made  to  educate  and  improve  the  condition  of 
the  colored  people  in  this  country,  will,  like  all 
disinterested  charities,  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  both  fiarties,  conferring  a  blesaiog  on  those 
who  give,  as  well  as  those  who  receive. 

These  remarks  have  been  susigested  by  read- 
ing in  the  public  journals  several  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Pres- 
byterians to  reconcile  their  differences  and  to 
become  again  united  as  one  body.  On  referring 
to  Rupp's  History  of  the  Religious  Denomina- 
tions of  the  United  States,  I  find  historical  ao> 
eounts  emanating  from  each  of  the  bodies 
known  as  the  old  and  the  new  school  Presbyte- 
rians, v^hioh  furnish  information  that  I  deem  in- 
teresting. 

It  appears  that  since  the  settlement  of  this 
country  there  have  been  two  separations  in  that 
church  :  the  first  of  which  continued  about 
thirteen  years,  and  then  a  reunion  took  place.. 
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The  seooDcl  gchism  has  now  eziated  about  thirty 
years,  and  there  seems  to  bo  almost  a  certainty 
of  a  reoonciliation. 

la  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  these 
traDsactioa.s,  a  brief  explanation  of  their 
form  of  church  government  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate. The  title  Presbyterian  is  derived 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  senior  or  elder, 
intimating  that  the  government  of  the  church 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  was  by 
Presbyters,  that  is,  by  ministers  and  ruling 
elders  possessed  of  equal  powers.  The  Pros 
byterians  affirm  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Apostles,  there  was  no  order  in  the  primitive 
church  superior  to  that  of  Presbyters,  and  that 
Bishops  and  Presbyters  were  titles  having  the 
same  import.  The  officers  in  the  Prekbyterian 
church  are  bishops  or  pastors,  ruling  elders,  and 
deacons. 

The  pastoral  office  is  first  in  dignity. 

Ruling  elders  are  elected  by  the  people  as 
their  representatives. 

Deacons  are  chosen  by  the  people ;  their  of- 
ficial duty  is  the  care  of  the  pnor,  and  the  re- 
ception aod  disbursement  of  the  charities  of  the 
congregation. 

The  church  session  consists  of  the  pastor  and 
ihe  ruling  elders  of  a  congregation,  and  is  the 
primary  judiciary  of  the  church.  The  pastor  is 
Its  presiding  officer,  called  the  moderator.  Its 
functions  are  similar  to  those  of  a  monthly 
meeting  of  Friends.  The  presbytery  consists 
of  all  the  ministers  and  one  ruling  .elder  from 
each  church  within  a  certain  district.  It  has 
power  to  decide  appeals  from  the  church  ses- 
sions, to  examine  and  license  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  to  ordain,  instal,  remove,  and 
judge  ministers. 

The  synod  is  a  convocation  of  the  bishops  or 
presbyters,  with  one  elder  from  each  church  in 
a  larger  district,  consisting  of  at  least  three 
presbyteries.  It  has  power  to  decide  appeals 
brought  up  from  the  presbyteries. 

The  General  Assembly  represents  in  one 
body  all  the  churches  of  this  denomination, 
and  consists  of  delegations  of  bishops  aad  eiders 
from  each  presbytery.  It  is  the  highest  judici- 
ary of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Among  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterians  are  these :  "  The  dootrine  of 
sovereign  unconditional  election  to  eternal  life, 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  in  a  (special  sense 
fbr  his  elect  people,  the  dootrine  of  justification 
by  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  alone, 
of  sanctification  by  the  special  and  invinoible 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  persever- 
ance  of  the  saints  in  holiness."  In  these  re- 
spects, "  they  differ  very  materially  from  many 
who  bear  the  Christian  name." 

The  founders  of  this  ohorsh  in  the  Br'.tish 
colonies  of  America  were  principally  Scotch  and 
Irish  Predbyterians.     Their  first  ecclesiastical 


union  was  in  1706,  when  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  was  organized.  Ten  years  later  it 
had  increased  so  much  that  it  was  divided  into 
four  presbyteries  which  constituted  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia.  In  1738,  the  Synod  resolved 
that  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  should 
have  a  diploma  from  a  college  in  Europe  or  New 
England,  or  a  certificate  of  competent  scholar- 
ship from  a  committee  of  the  Synod.  This 
measure  being  unsatisfactory  to  many,  they  pro- 
tested against  it,  statin^hat  a  Presbytery  or 
the  smallest  association  of  ministers  has  power 
to  ordain  and- to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
ministers.  This  difference  of  sentiment,  and 
a  diversity  of  practice  founded  on  it,  led  to  the 
formation  of  two  parties  in  the  church,  and  the 
strife  continued  until  1745,  when  it  was  termi- 
nated by  a  separation  and  the  organisation  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

In  1758,  being  thirteen  years  after  the  sepa- 
ration, the  Synods  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  were  united  and  the  breach  healed.  It  is 
said  "  no  cause  of  disunion  had  been  removed, 
except  that  greatest  cause  of  disunion,  ambiti- 
ous men  ana  evil  tempers ;  for  when  the  re- 
union took  place,  they  agreed  to  adopt  the  con- 
fession of  Faith,  Catechisms  and  Directory,  as 
they  had  been  adopted  in  1729."  The  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  agreed  that  "  all  differences 
and  disputes  should  be  laid  aside  and  buried 
without  future  inquiry." 

In  1788,  the  General  Assembly  was  organ- 
ized, and  two  years  later,  it  invited  the  congre- 
gational churches  of  New  England  to  renew 
their  annual  convention  with  the  elergy  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  This  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  of  correspondence  between  the  Pres- 
byterians and  those  Congregational  churches 
which  nearly  agreed  with  them  in  doctrine,  but 
differed  in  church  government. 

Among  the  Congregationalists,  each  church 
or  congregation  is  independent  of  all  others  in 
the  formation  and  exercise  of  its  discipline. 
They  have  associations  and  conventions  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  churches,  but  these  are 
merely  advisory  bodies,  without  power  to  enforce 
their  decisions. 

The  "  plan  of  union"  thus  adopted  was  re- 
markably successful,  and  bad  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  Presbyterian  government,  inasmuch 
as  the  clergy  generally  favored  that  system. 
For  nearly  eighty  years,  the  Denomination  con- 
tinued to  extend  its  border,  increasing  in  num- 
bers and  wealth,  but  the  seeds  of  dissensioD 
which  produced  the  separation  of  1745  were  still 
in  existence.  They  began  to  germinate  in 
IsSO,  and  a  few  years  afterward  resulted  in  an- 
other separation. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  "  disruption 
of  the  American  Presbyterians,  which  occurred 
in  1838,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  occur- 
ences in  the  religious  aunals  of  the  western 
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eootineat."  Its  caoses  and  tesulta  will  be  no- 
ticed in  another  namber.  Like  most  other 
sohisms  in  the  various  charohes  of  Cbristendom, 
the  disseasion  which  led  to  it  origioated  among 
the  miQiaters,  and  from  them  eiteuded  to  the 
body  at  large ;  but  unlike  most  other  cases  of 
separation,  there  is  now  a  strong  probability  of 
reunion,  and  measures  are  in  progress  for  that 
purpose  which  are  regarded  with  deep  interest 
by  reflecting  mi-ds  throughout  the  country. 

(To  be  contlunedO 
MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF'FARMINQ. 

There  is  a  decided  moral  tendency  in  the  di- 
rect and  close  dealing,  if  we  may  so  speak,  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  his  Ood.     They  work  to- 
gether.    Ood  has  ground  this  realm  (so  geolo- 
gists tell  as)  into  a  somewhat  hard  and  thin 
soil.     "  He  has  sent  the  springs  into  valleys, 
which  run  among  the  hilli,  and  caused  the 
grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the 
service  of  man."     These  gif^s  are  in  the  rough. 
The  condition  of  their  true  enjoyment  is  useful' 
and  healtb-giving  labor.     The  gold  must  be 
gathered  or  mined,  the  diamond  polished ;  so  the 
soil  muit  be  patiently  wrought  and  duly  enrich 
ed ;  the  tree,  the  clay,  the  stone  converted  into 
dwellings,  the  air  and  sunshine  into  corn  and 
wine — the  annual  covering  of  the  sheep,  and 
the  life  garment  of  the  kine,  into  blankets  and 
eandals.     In  short,  labor  and  reward  are  in- 
scribed on  every  gift  of  Ood,  and  none  so  gen- 
erally receive   them  right  from  the  giver  as 
those  who  till  the  ground.     There  is  less  inter- 
vention of  varioloid  scrip  and  poisonous  nickels. 
The  vine  holds  out  his  clusters,  the  rich  purple 
all  undisturbed.  The  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach 
bend  their  branches  to  the  gathering,  as  only 
God  can  make  them.     The  harvest  field  noda 
to  the  reaper,  that  it  may  become  sheaves  in 
his  bosom  and  bread  to  the  hungry.  The  broad 
bosom   of  the  meadow  undulates  and   throbs 
with  every  breeze  until  shorn  of  its  trophies. 
Even  the  forests  toss  their  giant  branches  for 
shades.     Is  there  not  a  sense  of  great  nearness 
to  God  amidst  these  blessings  ? — a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  comfort  closely  allied  to  thanks- 
giving, praise  and  love  ? — Farm  and  Fireside. 

1     M»     I 

Wfr  shall  never  bo  so  instrumental  to  the  good 
of  others,  as  when  wo  are  most  diligent  about 
our  own  souls.  If  saints  would  spend  more 
time  about  their  hearts,  there  would  quickly  be 
such  a  divine  lustre  upon  their  lives,  thut  men 
would  account  it  no  small  privilege  to  be  with 
or  near  them.  Whence  is  it  that  they  are  so 
rigid  and  uncharitable  towards  those  who  dif- 
fer from  them  t  These  thiogs  have  so  often 
spoiled  Christian  fellowship  and  made  it  become 
s  dry  and  sapless  thing,  that  many  Christians 
are  even  weary  of  it,  and  are. ready  to  say  with 
the  Prophet,  Oh  that  I  might  leave  my  people 
tod  go  from  them !    Jer.  9 :'  2. — Flauel. 


For  Frhmds'  InMligweer. 
SZTERMINATION   OF  THE   INDIANS. 

The  appeal  of  our  friend  Sidney  Averill, 
published  recently  in  the  Intelligencer,  on  be- 
half of  the  Indians,  is  worthy  of  the  attentive 
consideration  of  Friends.  Can  it  bo  doubted 
that  if  these  far  western  Indians  had  been 
treated  justly,  they  would  have  been  as  friend- 
ly as  those  were  who  so  kindly  greeted  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Peon  Colony.  Neither  the  British 
Canadian  government^  nor  the  French,  which 
preceded  it,  ever  had  any  serious  difficulty  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  from  the  earliest  settlement 
of  their  country. 

But  the  question  now  is,  Can  anything  be 
done  to  prevent  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
women  and  children  which  is  threatened  ?  The 
emergency  is  great,  and  the  queation  involves 
a  responsibility,  which  Friends  e-apecially  should 
not  foel  themselves  relieved  frooi,  until  they 
have  performed  what  lies  in  their  power  towards 
composing  the  present  diffioulties. 

The  allegations  against  these  western  tribes 
are,  that  they  perpetrate  atrocious  barbarities 
without  provocation.  But  who  is  to  decide  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  this  charge  ?  The  outrages 
inflicted  by  the  Indians  are  telegraphed  with 
lightning  speed  ;  but  when  the  whites  are  the 
aggressors,  and  Indians  arc  massacred,  with 
women  and  children,  what  opportunity  do  the 
latter  have  to  publish  to  the  Christian  world 
the  sufferings  they  endure? 

Limited  as  are  the  opportunities  to  learn  the 
outrages  perpetrated  by  the  whites  upon  the 
Indians,  the  di.selo.iures  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  bcarcely  have  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race. 

Senator  Neswith  charges  Indian  agents  and 
contractors  with  being  guilty  of  the  mnst  out- 
rageous and  fystematio  robbery  and  Bwindling; 
and  after  pai^ticulurizing  the  re.spects  in  which 
the  Indians  are  cheated  out  of  their  governu)ent 
annuities,  by  agents  and  oontractora,  adds, 
"This  cruel  and  disgraceful  treatment  is  the 
fruitful  cause  of  the  Indian  Wars." 

General  Pope  says,  "  The  benevolent  pur- 
poses of  goveruinont  have  failed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fail,  so  long  as  the  eucroachmeuts  of  the 
whites  upon  tbo  hunting  grounds  of  the  red 
moo  are  permitted,  and  aguntu  and  traders  fill 
their  pockets  with  the  money  belonging  to  the 
Indians."  Iltf  adds,  "  To  pursue  the  prtaant 
sy.teni  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs,  is  unbeo im- 
ing  a  human  people." 

The  Governor  of  Idaho,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  informing  of  iho 
massacre  of  some  sixteen  friendly  Indians  o:i 
the  1 1th  of  3d  niunth  lust,  says  :  "  There  w>-re 
but  two  grown  up  men,  the  others  women  and 
children.  That  the  iiuuiediute  settlers  te->tified 
that  these  Indians  irere  peaceable  and  defence- 
less;"  and  adds,  "  If  auyt'ang  will  bring  on  a 
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general  war,  it  will  be  snoh  acts  as  these.  In 
no  case,  he  sajg,  that  I  hare  examiaed,  have  I 
fonnd  the  red  man  the  aggressor,  but  undoubt- 
edly the  trouble  springs  from  the  fiendish  out- 
rages of  bad  white  men." 

"  Upon  the  trial  of  Capt  Hill  for  talcing  an 
Indian  child  from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother, 
and  ordering  it  to  be  killed,  it  was  proven  that 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  our  troops  to  kill 
Indian  children,  under  such  oiroumBtances  ;  and 
the  president  of  the  court  martial  which  tried 
Hill  admitted  that  he  himself,  while  la  com- 
mand in  Arizona  last  winter,  ordered  his  men  to 
kill  an  Indian  child,  by  shooting  it  four  times." 

G-arret,  an  officer  in  the  Western  army,  testi- 
fies, that  "  frequently  along  the  route,  Indians, 
their  women  and  frightened  little  children, 
vrere  shot  down  by  the  soldiers  for  mere  fun  ; 
and  that  foragers  would  boast  of  the  scalps 
they  had  taken,  and  the  number  of  redskins  they 
had  put  cut  of  the  way.  These  tribes  were  all 
peaceable;  some  of  them  raised  st6ck,  cultivated 
fields  of  wheat,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruit." 

It  appears  in  the  evidence  of  Gens.  Canby 
and  Sully,  "  That  they  overtook  and  surround- 
ed an  encampment  numbering  about  two  thou- 
eaud,  including  women  and  children  ;  that  one 
of  their  regiments  approached  within  thirty 
yards  of  this  ounglomerste  mass  of  human  life, 
and  fired  volley  after  volley  upon  them  until 
night ;  that  those  who  were  able  fled  during 
the  darkness,  through  fear  of  a  renewal  of  the 
massacre  next  morning,  leaving  three  hundred 
killed,  besides  a  vast  number  of  wounded  and 
dying  scattered  along  the  route."  It  would  ap- 
pear that  these  Indians  were  peaceable ;  they 
made  no  resistanoe,  and  the  presence  of  their 
women  and  children  shows  tbey  were  not  on 
the  war  path. 

Oapt.  Locklen,  of  the  U.  8.  Cavalry,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  conquer  the  Indians  in 
Yiem  River  country,  "  Invited  the' chiefs  to 
have  a  big  peace  talk ;  forty  of  them  attended, 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  surrendered  their  arms 
according  lo  stipulation,  and  beiog  thus  defence- 
less, he  told  them  to  run  for  their  lives,  and  or- 
d^riug  his  troops  to  Gre  upon  them,  all  but  one 
were  delibirateiy  massacred." 

In  allusiun  to  the  inflictions  of  every  form  en- 
dured by  these  Western  Indians,  Senator 
Neiimith,  of  Oregon,  before  quoted,  further  says : 
"  The  Indians  are  constantly  represented  as  ag- 
gressors, whereas  the  facts  will  show,  that  un- 
lei«8  they  were  the  most  abject  beings  on  the 
earth,  they  could  not  endure  the  constant  abuse 
received  from  our  authorities  through  accredited 
agents. 

A  writer  who  professes  to  have  had  much 
acquaintance  with  theee  far  western  Indians, 
and  with  their  historical  incidents,  says, 
"  Bounties  are  this  day  offered  in  Nevada  for 
Indian  scalps;  their  warriors  have  been  bhot 


down  like  dogs,  their  old  men  turned  out  to 
freeze  or  starve,  their  maidens  worse  than  mur- 
dered by  a  licentious  soldiery,  their  children 
murdered  or  enslaved,  the  bodies  of  mothers 
mutilated,  and  their  unborn  babes  scalped." 

The  latter  part  of  this  recital  would  be  in- 
credible, but  for  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ruby  City  offered  a  reward  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  In- 
dian under  ten  years  of  age.  Each  scalp  should 
have  the  curl  of  the  head,  and  the  man  claim- 
ing the  reward  was  required  to  make  oath  that 
the  scalp  was  taken  by  the  company."  A  re- 
ward of  fifly  dollars  for  the  scalp  of  an  Indian 
woman,  and  one  hundred  for  that  of  a  man,  was 
offered  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  carry  oat 
the  purpose  for  which  these  rewards  were  of- 
fered, "  Three  men  were  appointed  to  select 
twenty-five  others  to  go  Indian  hunting." 

When  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Indian  Affairs  were  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  objections  were  made  to  their  being 
published  ;  one  Senator  averring  "  that  if  they 
were  published,  they  would  disgrace  us  in  the 
eyes  of  all  civilized  nations." 

The  foregoing  recitals  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  if  the  Indians  have  perpetrated  great  bar- 
barities, their  provocations  have  been  also  great. 

From  the  earliest  acquaintance  of  Friends 
with  the  Indian  raoe,  we  have  held  that  they 
are  faithful  and  kind  to  those  who  treat  tbem 
justly,  bat  the  current  of  public  opinion  is  now 
setting  so  strongly  in  an  opposite  direction,  that 
it  may  be  well  for  us  to  pouder  upon  the  fore- 
going, lest  we  should  be  erroneously  biased  by 
a  corrupted  Dopular  feeling. 

General  German  says,  "  We  must  act  with 
vindictive  earnestness  against  the  Sioux,  even 
to  their  extermination,  and  commands  from 
subordinate  officers  read,  "  Give  no  quarters  to 
either  men,  women,  or  children.*' 

Are  these  horrible  butcheries  to  be  perpetra- 
ted 7  Is  this  nation's  history  to  be  stained  with 
the  blood  of  slaughtered  women  and  children, 
and  shall  the  Society  of  Friends  offer  no  inter- 
position,— not  even  a  protest  ? 

There  are  Friends  not  a  few,  scattered  through 
the  several  Yearly  Meetings,  whose  experience 
in  this  line  of  benevolence  may  enable  them  to 
offer  couDsel.  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  at 
the  present  time  has  no  standing  committee 
upon  Indian  affairs ;  but  some  other  Yearly 
Meetings  may  have;  and  though  their  appoint- 
ment had  no  reference  to  the  present  difficulties, 
still  what  more  benevolent  ooncern  could  the 
Friends  composing  those  committees  be  engaged 
in  than  in  an  effort  (of  course  unofficial)  to  stay 
the  uplifted  sword,  which  now  threatens  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  aged  and  the  in- 
firm, of  unoffending  women  and  helpless  chil- 
dren. Gideon  Frost. 

Martinecockf  L9itgldand,  7th  mo.  16, 1867. 
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WHAT   WORKING    MEN  MAT  BECOME. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  to  be  masters  of  song, 
like  Burns ;  of  art,  like  Palissy  or  Gibson  ;  of 
eno;ineering  skill,  like  Stephenson  ;  of  critical 
acumen,  like  Giffbrd;  or  of  abstract  science, 
like  Ferguson  or  the  elder  Herscbell ;  yet  these, 
at  first,  were  all  poor  or  working  men,  who 
gained  their  education  bj  their  own  .efforts — 
who  did  battle  with  pinching  poverty,  lack  of 
educational  means,  prejudice  of  class,  and  all 
those  lioDS  which  stand  in  the  way  of  men  of 
weaker  mould,  who  '^-let  I  dare  not  wait  upon 
I  would."  AH  cannot  be  field-marshals  in  the 
army  of  life;  but  somewhat  lower,  yet  very 
honorable  grades  have  been  obtained  by  men 
once  in  the  ranks,  who,  while  never  for  a  mo- 
ment despising  the  labor  by  which  they  gained 
honest  bread,  were  not  disposed  to  consider  that 
working,  eating  and  sleeping  are  all  that  is 
worth  living  for.  Theip  daily  labor  honestly 
and  intelligently  performed,  they  felt  themselves 
to  be  free  citizens  of  the  empire  of  thought,  in 
which  true  men  take  rank  according  to  what 
they  essentially  are,  quite  independently  of  the 
conditions  of  their  life.  When  the  sun  shines 
it  shines  for  all,  lord  or  laborer;  and  the  pre. 
cious  instincts  which  make  men  believe  in  good 
and  beautiful  things,  treasure  up  and  nourish 
the  suL'gestions  of  universal  nature,  and  culti- 
vate the  talents  entrusted  to  their  care,  are  be- 
stowed as  impartially  as  the  sunshine.  Look 
into  any  biographical  dictionary,  and  you  will 
see  how  little  the  circumstances  of  early  life 
have  been  able  to  impede  the  careers  of  really 
great  men.  Real  mental  energy  soon  mastRrs 
them,  and  makes  them  even  subservient  to  its 
will. —  Working  Man. 

80ENK  IN  PALESTINE. 

I  was  travelling  over  Anti-Lebanon.  Tt  Was 
a  bright  summer  day,  and  near  noon.  Weary 
and  way-worn,  I  rode  down  from  a  bare  moun- 
tain ridge  into  the  wild  and  beautiful  valley  of 
Hebron,  and  dismounted  beside  a  little  fountain, 
under  the  ♦'  shadow  of  a  great  rock."  A  group 
of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  shepherds  were  there, 
too,  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  their 
flocks,  amounting  to  several  thousand  sheep 
and  goats,  filled  nearly  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
valley.  At  first  I  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
too  near  approach  of  both  men  and  animals  ; 
but,  when  the  time  came  to  lead  the  flocks  away 
to  pasture  again,  I  watched  their  motions  with 
intense  interest. 

The  shepherds  rose,  went  into  the  middle  of 
the  dense  mass  of  animals,  and  then  separating, 
walked^ away  slowly  in  difierent  directions. 
As  they  went,  each  kept  uttering  a  peculiar  cry 
or  call.  The  sheep  heard,  they  too  began  to 
separate  one  fVom  the  other.  I  observed  that 
the  whole  mass  was  agitated,  as  if  the  sheep 
and  goats  had  been  driven  hither  and  thither 


by  some  unseen  power.  Gradually  they  form  a 
series  of  dense,  moving  columns,  following  close- 
ly in  the  footsteps  of  the  shepherds,  and  drawn 
after  them  with  their  voices.  I  also  observed 
that,  while  each  shepherd  wound  his  way 
through  the  united  flocks,  some  of  the  animals 
fled  at  his  approach,  frightened  at  his  voice, 
others  hastened  toward  him,  for  they  knew  his 
voice.  In  a  short  time  they  were  led  off,  and  the 
fountain  was  completely  deserted,  not  a  sheep  or 
goat  venturing  to  lag  behind.  Then  the  calls 
of  the  shepherds  were  heard  echoing  from  rock 
to  cliff,  now  loud  and  clear,  now  dying  away  in 
the  distance,  while  flocks  Were  seen,  obedient  to 
the  calls,  following  in  long,  distinct  streams  the 

fuidos  who  alone  they  knew  and  trusted.  As 
sat  there,  gazing  with  mingled  wonder  and ' 
pleasure  on  that  strange  and  iostrttbtive  scene, 
another  beautiful  Scripture  illustration  was  real- 
ised before  my  eyes.  One  shepherd  led  his 
flock,  by  a  zig-i7»g  path,  up  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular bank  of  the  glen.  Behind  it  two  young 
lambs  trotted  along  at  the  feet  of  their  mother. 
At  first  they  frisked  about,  and  jumped  lightly 
from  stone  to  stone;  but  soon  they  began  to 
fall  behind.  The  poor  little  things  cried,  pite- 
ously  when  the  path  became  steeper  and  the 
rocks  higher,  and  the  flocks  more  and  more 
distant  The  mother  cried  too,  rnsning  back 
and  forth — now  lingering  behind,  now  hasten- 
ing on  before,  as  if  to  wile  them  upwards. 

It  was  vain.  The  ascent  was  too  much 
for  their  feeble  limbs.  They  stopped,  trembling 
on  the  shelving  cliff,  and  cried;  the  mother 
stopped,  and  cried  by  their  side.  I  thought  they 
would  certainly  be  lost ;  and  I  saw  the  great 
eagles  that  soared  in  circles  round  the  cliffs  far 
overhead,  sweeping  lower  and  lower,  as  if  about 
to  pounce  upon  their  piey.  But  no!  The 
plaintive  cries  of  distress  had  already  reached 
the  ear  of  the  good  shephead.  Mounting  a  rock, 
he  looked  down  and  saw  the  helpless  little  ones. 
A  minute  more,  and  he  was  standing  by  them; 
then  taking  them  up  in  his  arms,  he  put  one  on 
each  side,  in  his  bosom,  in  the  ample  folds  of 
his  coat,  which  was  bound  round  the  waist  with 
a  girdle.  The  lambs  made  no  attempt  to  run 
away  from  him.  They  seem&d  to  know  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  when  he  lifted  them  in  his 
arms,  and  the  little  creatures  lay  there  with 
their  heads  out,  as  contentedly  as  an  infant  in 
its  mother's  bosom,  while  the  shepherd  scaled 
the  dizzy  heights  again,  and  took  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  flock.  It  may  be  easily  im- 
agined with  what  deep  interest  I  have  ever 
since  read  the  beautiful  words  of  Isaiah — "  He 
shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd;  lie  shall 
gather  the  lamb)  with  Hit  arm,  and  carrjf  them 
in  his  bosom. — Familjf  Treasure. 


The  ancients  had  a  proverb:   "Lingua  quo 
Tadisi" — tongue,  where  are  you  running  to'? 
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WAH  IT    CHANCE. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  decent  widow, 
B8  paralysis  made  it  impossible  for  ber  to  attend 
church.  She  was  tended  by  a  very  dutiful 
danghter,  who,  working  at  a  flax  mill  in  the 
neighborhood,  toiled  hard,  and  contented  her- 
self with  plain  dress  and  simple  fare  that  she 
might  help  to  maintain  her  mother.  Before 
leaving  the  cottage  fur  her  work,  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  heaping  up  the  refmt  of  the  mill 
in  the  grate  and  kindling  it.  She  placed  her 
helpless  mother  in  a  chair  right  before  the  fire, 
and  as  this  fael  burned  slowly  away,  the  old 
woman  was  kept  comfortable  till  her  return. 

It  happened  one  day  that  I  left  my  manse, 
and  skirting  the  walls  of  the  old  churchyard, 
and  passing  the  corn-mill,  with  its  busy  sound 
and  flashing  wheel,  I  took  my  way  down  the 
winding  dell  to  the  cottage  of  the  old  woman, 
which  stood  in  its  garden,  embowered  among 
trees.  But,  haviDg  met  a  parishioner  with 
whom  I  had  some  subject  of  iolerest  to  talk 
about,  I  called  a  halt,  and  sitting  on  a  bank  of 
thyme,  we  entered  into  conversation.  Ere  the 
subject  was  half  exhausted,  the  widow  rose  to 
my  recollection.  I  felt,  somehow,  that  I  must 
cut  it  short  and  hasten  away  on  my  visit.  But 
tho  idea  was  dismissed,  and  the  conversation 
went  on.  However,  it  occurred  again  and 
again,  till,  with  a  feeling  that  I  was  neglecting 
s  call  of  duty,  as  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse 
I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  made  haste  to  the  cottage. 
Opening  the  door,  a  sight  met  my  eye  that 
for  a  moment  nailed  me  to  the  spot. 

The  erection  of  mill-refuae  which  had  been 
built  from  the  hearth  some  feet  up  the  open, 
widechimoey,  havingits  foundations  eaten  away, 
had  fallen,  and  precipitating  itself  forward,  sur- 
rounded the  helpless  paralytic  witbin  a  circle 
of  fire.  The  accident  took  place  some  minutes 
before  I  entered.  She  bad  cried  outjbnt  no  ear 
was  there  to  hear,  nor  hand  to  help.  Catch- 
ing the  loose  refuse  about  ber,  on  and  on,  near- 
er and  nearer,  the  flames  crept.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible sight  for  the  two  Wigtown  women — mar- 
tyrs, staked  far  out  on  the  sands  of  Solway 
Frith — to  mark  the  sea- foam  crawl  nearer  and 
nearer  them ;  it  was  more  terrible  still  for  this 
lone  woman,  in  her  lone  cottage,  without  any 
great  cause  to  die  for,  to  sit  there  and  see  the 
fire  creeping  closer,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  her  feet.  By  the  time  I  had  entered,  it  had 
almost  reached  her,  where  she  sat  motionless, 
speechless,  pale  as  death,  looking  down  on  the 
fire  as  it  was  about  to  seize  her  clothes  and  burn 
ber  to  a  cinder.  Ere  it  caught,  I  had  time, 
and  no  more,  to  make  one  bound  from  the  door 
to  the  hearthstone,  and  seizing  her,  chair  and 
all,  in  my  arms,  to  pluck  her  from  the  jaws  of 
a  cruel  fiery  death. 

By  what  law  of  nature,  when  I  lingered  on 
the  road,  was  I  moved,  without  the  remotest 


idea  of  her  danger,  to  out  short,  against  all  my 
inclinations,  ao  interesting  conversation,  and 
hurry  on  to  the  house,  which  I  reached  just  in 
the  nick  of  time — one  or  two  minutes  later,  the 
flames  had  caught  her  clothes,  and  I  had  found 
her  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  Be  it  mine  to  live  and 
die  in  the  belief  of  a  present  and  presiding,  as 
well  as  a  personal  God  ;  in  the  faith  which  in- 
spired my  aged  friend  to  thank  him  for  her 
wonderful  deliverance,  and  the  boy  to  explain 
bis  calm  courage  on  the  roaring  deep,  in  these 
simple  but  grand  words  :  "  My  father  is  at  the 
helm."— jDr.  Gitthrie. 


Air  ORIENTAL    NIOHT. 

It  is  impossible  fur  those  who  have  never 
visited  the  glowing  East  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  an  Oriental 
night.     The  sky — which  bends  enamored  over 
clusters  of  graceful  palm  trees  fringing  some 
slow-moving  stream,  or  groves  of  dark  motion- 
less cypresses  rising  up  like  Gothic  spires  from 
the  midst  of  white,  flat-roofed  villages — is  of 
the  deepest,  darkest  purple,  unstained  by  the 
•faintest  film  of  vapor,  undimmed  by  a  single 
fleecy  cloud.     It  is  the  very  image  of  purity 
and  peace,  idealizing  the  dull  earth  with  its 
beauty,  elevating  sense  into  the  sphere  of  soul, 
and  suggesting  thoughts  and  yearnings  too  ten- 
der and  ethereal  to  be  invested  in  human  lan- 
guage.    Through  its  transparent  depths   the 
eye  wanders  dreamily  upward  until  it  loses  it- 
self on  the  threshold  of  other  worlds.     Over 
the  dark   mountain   ranges   the  lonely  moon 
walks   in    brightness,    clothing   the   landscape 
with  the  pale  glories  of  a  mimic  day ;  while 
the  zodiacal  light,  far  more  distinct  and  vivid 
than  it  is  ever  seen  in  this  country,  difi°uses  a 
mild  pyramidal  radiance  above  the  horizon,  like 
the  after- glow  of  sunset.     Constellations  tremu- 
lous with  excess  of  brightness,  sparkle  in  the 
heavens,  associated   with  classical  myths  and 
legends  which  are  a  mental  inheritance  to  every 
educated  man  from  his  earliest  years.     There 
the  ship  Arago  sails  over  the  trackless  upper 
ocean  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  of  Colchis ; 
there  Perseus,  returning  from  the  conquest  of 
the  Gorgbns,  holds  in  his  hand  the  terrible 
head  of   Medusa;    there   the  virgin    Andro- 
meda, chained  naked  to  the  rockj  awaits  in 
agony  the  approach  of  the  devouring  monster; 
there  the  luxuriant  yellow  hair  of  Berenice 
hangs  suspended  as  a  votive  offering  to  Yenus; 
while  the  dim,  misty  track  formed  by  the  milk 
that  dropped  from  Juno's  breast,  aud  which,  as 
it  fell  u'pon  the  earth,  changed  the  lillies  from 
purple  to  a  snowy  whiteness,  extends  across  the 
heavens,  like  the  ghost  of  a  rainbow.     Con- 
spicuous among  them  all,  far  up  towards  the 
zenith,  old  Orion,  with  his  blazing  belt,  meets 
the  admiring  eye,  suggestive  of  gentle  memo- 
ries and  kind  thwighta  of  home;  while  imme- 
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diately  beyond  it  is  seen  the  familiar  cluster  of 
the  Pleiades,  or  Seven  stars,  glittering  and  quiv- 
ering with  radianoe  in  ther  ametfaystiner  ether, 
like  a  breast-plate  of  jewels — the  Urim.  and 
Thamaiim  of  the  Eternal — Hugh  Macm^lan't 
Bible  Teaching  in  Nature. 

Wtom  th«  Antl-Slnery  Standard. 
riBBT  ANTI-BLAVERT  MOVEMENTS  IN  AMKftlOA. 

The  Pioneer  (English)  adrenturers  to  Nan- 
tucket in  1659  were  Tristram  Coffin  and  Peter 
Folger— the  former  being  the  father  of  Mary 
Starbuok,  so  distinguished  ia  the  annals  of 
Nantucket,  and  the  latter  the  grandfather  of 
Df.  Franklin.  Thomas  Macy  removed  thither 
a  little  Uter  in  the  same  year,  and  established  the 
first  English  residence  there.  Edward  Star- 
buck  went  to  the  island  in  the  same  boat  with 
Thomas  Maoy's  family,  and  after  a  very  brief 
sojourn,  determined  upon  a  removal  tbither 
with  his  family.  These  wanderers  sought  a 
place  of  refuge  from  persecution,  and  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  infant  colony,  and  which 
they  transmittal  is  significantly  portrayed  by 
Whittier  in  his  beautiful  poem,  where,  in  appli-, 
cation  to  the  present  islanders,  he  says  : 

"  Free  as  the  winds  that  winnow 
Her  sbrnbless  bills  of  sand — 

Free  as  the  wares  that  batter 
Along  her  yielding  land. 

"  Than  hers,  at  duty's  snmmons, 

No  loftier  spirit  stirs ; 
Kor  falls  o'er  human  suffering 

A  readier  tear  lb  ad  hera." 

The  above  named  Mary  Starbuok,  the  wife 
of  Nathaniel  Starbuok,  was  a  remarkably  gifted 
woman,  filling  a  most  important  place  in  the 
infant  colony,  and  was  especially  esteemed  a»  a 
minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Probably  the  second  reeord  which  was  ever 
made  by  any  religious  organisation  upon  slavery, 
was  by  that  body,  in  the  following  words,  vis : 

26tb  Day  or  T«  9tb  Mo.,  1716. 

Ad  epistle  from  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
read  in  this,  and  ye  matter  referred  to  this  meatiag, 
Til :  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  trnth  for  Friends  to 
pnrchase  slaves  and  keep  them  term  of  liffe  was 
considered,  and  ye  sense  and  judgmeht  of  this  meet- 
ing is  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  trnth  for  Friends 
to  pnrchase  slaves  and  bold  them  term  of  liffe. 

Nathaniel  Starbuok,  jnn'r,  is  to  draw  oat  this 
meeting's  judgment  concerning  Friends  not  buying 
slaves,  and  keeping  them  term  of  liffe,  and  send  it 
to  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  to  sign  it  in  ye 
meeting's  behalf. 

(German  Friends,  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  issued  the  first  testimony  in  1688.) 

Tradition  tells  us  that,  in  one  of  the  Star- 
back  families,  was  the  refusal  of  the  wife  to  re- 
ceive two  young  slaves,  as  such,  whom  her  hus- 
band had  bought  in  Newport,  R.  I. ;  and  I  think 
John  Woolman,  at  a  later  period,  says,  "  There 
was  no  slave  on  Nantucket." 

Following  in  the  order  of  ^me  wm  » treatise 


by  Eltbu  Coleman  (also  a  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety), written  in  1729-30,  and  published  in 
1733,  entitled,  "  A  Testimony  Against  that 
Anti-Christian  Practice  of  Making  Slaves  of 
Men."  This  is  a  most  remarkable  and  thorough 
produotion,  showing  the  author's  advanced  posi- 
tion :  inasmuch  as  several  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends  had  no  disciplinary  restrictions  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  century. 

I  never  open  the  original  "Testimony"  of 
Elibu  Coleman,  in  connection  with  the  Minute 
of  1716,  without  admiration  and  pride ;  and  in 
answering  a  call  in  1851  for  some  extracts  from 
the  Anti-Slavery  files  of  the  family,  in  view  of 
the  apathy  which  was  then  general  in  the 
churches,  and  also  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  de- 
voted dead,  I  appended  the  following  reflection  : 
"  Let  it  be  spoken  for  the  '  Friends  of  Nan- 
tucket,' for  the  descendants  of  Tristram  Coffin, 
and  others,  that  their  enlightened  vision  pene- 
trated the  dark  biding  places  of  slavery,  and 
placed  a  verdict  of  reprobation  upon  a  system, . 
which,  in  our  day,  after  a  lapse  of  135  years, 
is  so  far  justified  and  baptised  by  professing 
Christendom,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  its 
cherished  and  bleeding  victims  are  held  as 
property,  and,  in  some  oases,  as  church  property, 
to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  shambles,  even  aa 
the  brutes  and  beasts  that  perish." 

To  return  to  Mary  Starbuck.  She  died  in 
1717,  but  her  mantle  has  rested  on  many  of  her 
descendants.  Some  of  them  are  still  engaged 
in  perfecting  the  work,  which  she  lived  to  see 
inaugurated  150  years  ago.  Conspicuous 
among  the  co-workers  in  descent  from  her,  and 
who  have  been  in  the  harness  at  different  pe- 
riods, I  will  now  enumerate,  Nathaniel  Star- 
buck,  Jr.,  Elihu  Coleman,  Sarah  Barney,  Sr., 
Elizabeth  Rotch,  Sr.,  Abisha  Bunker,  Elizabeth 
Rodman,  Benjamin  Mitchell,  William  Rotch, 
Jr.,  Qeo.  Mitchell,  Aaron  C.  Maoy,  Lucretia  . 
Mott,  Martha  C.  Wright  and  Aaron  M.  Powell. 
(I  have  other  names  in  reserve  for  a  subsequent 
article).  And  in  view  of  testimonies  and  of  ac- 
tion, so  potential  in  awakening  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment,  I  feel  that  I  may  claim  for 
such  a  ministry,  a  share  of  the  tribute  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  to  our  beloved  Qarrison,  when, 
in  his  early  struggles  with  a  mobbish  pro- 
slavery  spirit,  the  poet  said : 

"  O  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong. 
Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless  brain ; 

Te  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer  wrong, 
Te  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in  vain  I " 

Wore  there  ever  words  more  prophetic? 
Cordially  your  friend^ 

N.  Barnet. 
YosKSBS,  N.  T.,  6tb  Month  35th,  1867. 

He  that  indulges  himself  in  ridiculing  th 
little    imperfections    and    weakoesses   of    his 
friends,  will  in  time  find  mankind  united  against 
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him.  The  man  who  seesanother  ridiouled  before 
him,  though  he  may  for  the  present  oonoar  in 
the  general  Uagh,  yet,  in  a  cool  hoar,  will  con- 
sider the  same  trick  might  be  played  against 
himself. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  3,  1867. 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  Seventh  montfa,  1867,  at  his 
residence  in  Rising  Snn,  Md.,  Dr.  Slater  B.  Stdbbs, 
aged  46  years ;  a  member  of  Nottingham  Monthly 
and  Particnlar  Meeting. 

,  on  the  27th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  of  apo- 

pleiy,  at  her  residence  near  Rictimond,  Ind.,  Eliza. 
BETB  E.,  wife  of  Aaron  Shnte,  and  danghter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Erwio,  in  the  6lst  year  of  her  age ;  a 
member  of  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting.  The  de- 
ceased wag  a  natiye  of  Delaware. 

,  on  the  5th  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  after  a  long 

and  very  painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with  Chris- 
tian patience  and  resignation,  Susan  E.,  wife  of 
Daniel  Kindley,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  SusRnna 
Weeks,  In  her  69tb  year;  a  member  of  Wcstfield 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio.  Of  a 
modest,  retiring  disposition,  ber  many  Christian 
Tirtnes  and  her  fiira  reliance  on  Almighty  Power 
could  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  knew 
her  best;  and  to  her  sorrowing  family  she  has  left  a 
most  iniitructlre  ex*  mple  to  follow  her  as  she  en- 
deavored to  follow  Christ. 

,  at  her  residence  n«ar  Poogbkeepsie,  N.Y.,  on 

First-day  evening,  3  Ut  of  Third  month,  18G7,  Maktba 
H.,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Powell,  aged  nearly  82  years. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a  worthy  and  exem- 
plary member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  for  many 
years  held  the  station  of  Elder  in  Oswego  Monthly 
Meeting.  Her  daily  life  was  an  example  of  meek- 
ness and  simplicity,  and  she  was  deeply  concerned 
that  her  family  should  be  found  walking  in  the  right 
way.  She  was  for  many  years  an  invalid,  but  bore 
without  a  murmur  her  many  snffrrings  ;  and  though 
the  call  at  last  was  sudden,  she  left  abundant  evi- 
dence that  she  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  through 
the  pearl  gates  into  that  mansion  prepared  for  the 
pure  in  heart.     Truly  she  was  of  that  number. 

■     ,  in  Wrightstown  Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 

on  the  Fifth  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  Rdtb  Lacst, 
wife  of  Isaac  Lacey,  aged  69  years;  a  member  of 
Wrightstown  Monthly  Meeting, 

,  in  Buckingham  Township,  Pa.,  on  the  23d 

of  Seventh  n.o.,  1867,  Jake  Atkinson,  aged  80  years ; 
a  member  of  Wrightstown  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  27th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1887,  Rachel  S., 

wife  of  Isaac  QrifStb,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rich- 
ard Heaton,  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. ;  a  member  of 
Spruce  St.  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  26lh  of  Seventh  month,  1807,  Ann  J., 

relict  of  John  R.  Hallowell,  in  the  8Uih  year  of  her 
age;  a  member  of  Ablngton  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

The  JorBNET  of  Life. — Ten  thonsand  hu- 
man beings  set  forth  together  on  their  joarney. 
After  ton  years  one-third,  at  least,  have  disap- 
peareJ.  At  the  middle  point  of  the  common 
measure  of  life  but  half  are  still  upon  the  road. 
Faster  and  faster,  as  the  ranks  grow  thiner,  they 
that  remain  till  now  become  weary,  and  lie  down 
and  rise  no  more.  At  threescore  and  ten  a 
band  of  some  four  hundred  yet  straggle  on. 


At  ninety  these  have  been  reduced  to  a  hand- 
fall  of  thirty  trembling  patriarchs.  Fear  afler 
year  they  fall  in-dtoinidiing  nambers.  One 
lingers,  perhaps,  a  lonely  marvel,  till  the  cen- 
tury is  over.  We  look  again  and  the  work  of 
death  is  finished. — Bishop  Burget. 

For  Frleuds'  iDtelUgtncer. 

ntTENDB   AMONGST    THE    FREEDHEN. 

(Coocladed  from  page  333.) 

Debobah  K.  Smith,  at  Gvm  Springs,  Va., 
writes :  "  Every  one  here  who  met  your  excel- 
lent committee  were  very  much  pleased  and 
interested.  I  think  it  a  very  good  plan  to  have 
snch  visits.  The  colored  people  were  delight- 
ed. I  want  visitors  every  -day,  and  wish  more 
cf  yoa  woald  find. it  in  your  hearts  to  come  and 
see  us." 

In  addition  t-o  the  above,  she  famishes  us 
with  the  manuscript  letter  addressed  to  one  of 
the  committee,  as  follows : 
"  Most  Hun.  Friend : 

"  As  we  were  interested  with  your  conversa- 
tion last  first  day,  and  ware  in  hope  of  seeing 
yon  again  before  you  left  Virginia,  there  was  a 
great  menny  of  the  colerd  friends  ware  very 
anxious  to  see  yoa  and  the  lady,  but  they  did 
not  get  to  meating  in  time.  They  all  join  me 
in  thanks  to  you  and  the  lady  for  your  kindness 
to  as.  All  of  the  school  children  that  was  not 
there  to  meat  you  was  very  sorry.  We  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the  Teacher,  and  the  chil- 
dren all  seam  to  love  her.  We  will  strive  to 
make  her  comfortable,"  &o.  &o. 

Sarah  Ann  Steee,  at  Waler/ord,  Va.,  in 
alluding  to  the  closing  of  her  sohool  for  vaca- 
tion, says  :  "  I  will  be  glad  to  rest  awhile,  and 
sorry  on  account  of  some  of  my  scholars.  They 
all  regret  very  much  having  school  closed,  and 
quite  a  number  oried  when  I  aononnoed  the 
fact.  I  have  opened  a  First-day  school,  and 
that  will,  in  some  measure,  make  up  the  loss. 
Ann  £.  Gross,  my  assistant  teacher,  of  whose 
illness  I  spoke  of  in  my  last,  is  dead  I  We  miss 
her  very  much  in  the  schoolroom,  and  I  closed 
sohool  the  day  of  her  funeral,  to  give  all  a»  op- 
portunity of  attending  it.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  visit  of  year  committee,  and 
hope  others  will  come." 

Catharine  £.  Hall  writes,  from  Andrew*' 
Chapel,  "  It  is  very  pleasant  here,  and  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  come  home,  lest  something 
should  happen  to  prevent  year  sending  me  back 
again.  The  "people"  seem  to  .Link  they  can- 
not pay  me  too  much  attention  tnd  they  have 
very  amusing  ideas  about  "  taking  good  care  of 
me,"  and  "  sending  me  back  again  as  good  a$  1 
came."  They  seem  to  think  yon  have  lent  them 
their  teacher,  as  yon  lend  them  their  books, 
and  will  require  them  to  be  as  careful  of  the 
one  as  the  other.  It  amuses  me  much,  for  I  had 
thought  that  I  came  expressly  to  take  care  of 
them,  instead  of  th»ir  taking  care  of  me. 
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A  few  days  ago  we  bad  a  grand  "  reunion." 
All  the  papils  who  came  to  school  to  me  laat 
winter,  and  all  their  parents,  assembled  on  the 
river  bank  abont  fbnr  miles  from  here.  We 
had  a  splendid  tine  all  daj,  ending'  on  their 
parts  with  tears  and  laments  that  I  was  going 
away  from  them.  Some  I  was  very  sorry  to 
part  with,  for  I  shall  never  see  them  again, 
as  a  Domber  are  about  to  leave  the  place." 

She  also  speaks  of  the  enconragement  all 
parties  received  from  the  visit  of  the  committee, 
saying,  "My  pnpils  talk  about  them  so  very 
often,  and  the  older  people  seem  to  have  just 
found  out  '  how  good  them  folks  is  that  sent 
Miss  Katie.'" 

Prancks  E.  Gauze,  in  alluding  to  the  con-' 
dition  of  her  school,  says :  "  I  have  nothing 
speeial  to  report;  we  are  gradually  ascnnding 
the  hill  of  science.  I  do  not  knew  that  I  have 
any  prodigies  amongst  my  pupils,  bnt  believe, 
as  a  class,  they  have  very  bright  intellects,  and 
do  not  know  but  that  I  am  instructing  a  future 
Senator !  I  have  a  class  of  four,  about  seven 
years  of  aee,  that  are  studying  Mental  Arith- 
metic, Definitions,  Wrilirig  in  Copy  Book*,  can 
spell  in  five  syllables  off  the  book,  and  know  all 
their  Tables.  This  same  class  did  not  know 
a  letter  when  they  commenced  school."  While 
expressing  her  own  gratification  at  the  visit  of 
our  committee,  she  adds :  "  The  colored  people 
were  delighted  with  the  meeting  and  the  good 
advice  given  them." 

She  gives  an  animated  picture  of  the  closing 
scenes,  and  remarks  :  "  I  wish  thee  could  have 
seen  onr  celebration  yesterday.  We  had  a  glo- 
rious time.  I  fear  I  cannot  describe  it ;  words 
seem  too  tame  to  express  all  the  deep  emotions 
of  the  heart.  The  colored  people  told  me  they 
intended  giving  as  a  dinner  the  last  day  of 
school,  and  we  thought  we  would  retnm  the 
compliment  by  giving  them  an  intellectual 
feast." 

After  giving  some  minutiae  of  their  arrange- 
ments, she  proceeds:  "Imagine  my  feelings 
when  I  saw  my  flock  approaching,  some  with 
badges,  and  dressed  in  the  most  becoming 
manner.  Their  ages  ranged  from  20  down  to  5 
years,  numbering  in  all  over  "tQ  who  took  part 
in  the  procession.  I  was  more  than  pleased ; 
my  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.  When 
they  approached  me  where  I  was  waiting  for 
them,  each  man  and  boy  raised  his  hat."  &o.  &o. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  dinner  and 
literary  exercises  follows,  the  closing  of  the 
latter  being  the  singing  of  a  "Vacation  hymn," 
very  appropriate  for  the  occasion  ;  then  forming 
in  lice,  cheering  for  freedom,  and  asking  God 
to  bless  their  teachers,  &o.  &c.  Bnt  the  hard- 
est part  was  to  come;  and  that  was  to  say, 
'Goodbye.'  They  marched,  two  by  two,  up 
to  me,  each  one  taking  my  hand,  thanking  me 
for  what  I  had  done  for  them;  asking  me  to 


come  back  again,  and  imploring  God's  blessing 
upon  me.  I  shook  hands  with  more  than  eight}/. 
The  last  I  saw  of  my  little  flock,  they  were 
marching  towards  home ;  the  final  salute  being 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs.  It  was  a  cheer- 
ing yet  a  sad  sight  I" 

Mart  K.  Brosius,  at  Vienna,  Ya.,  is  not 
only  still  fiiithfully  engaged  in  her  school 
duties,  but,  like  others  of  our  teachers,  has  in- 
terested  herself  in  a  good  work,  ontside  of  her 
regular  routine.     She  says : 

"  I  must  tell  thee  what  we  have  been  doing. 
We  have  organised  a  Snnt  of  Temperance  Di- 
vision here.  We  meet  every  Sixth-day  nigl  t. 
There  are  two  separate  societies;  one  colored, 
and  one  white.  There  are  also  two  setts  of 
prayer  meetings.  Some  of  the  /ipiponents  say 
they  are  gning  to  break  np  first  the  white,  and 
then  the  colored  one;  that  they  are  not  going 
to  have  nigger  meetings  here,"  &o. 

Hannah  Shortlidgb  writes :  "  I  have  sev- 
eral new  scholars,  and  they  all  seem  to  get 
along  so  well  in  every  thing.  I  have  a  class 
that  can  add,  subtract  and  multiply  very  easily, 
knd  can  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Multiplication  Table,  and  go  all  through  it,  and 
then  backwards  without  missing  any.  Since 
last  I  wrote  we  have  started  a  First-day  school. 
I  have  about  twenty-five  scholars,  and  find  it 
very  interesting." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  her  by  one  of  her 
pupils,  he  says  :  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cnld 
not  oom  on  a  month  longer  to  you,  tho'  I  think 
there  will  be  a  chants  yet  for  me.  I  hope  yoa 
will  enjoy  your  school.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  be  there  myself,  but  I  dont  think  I  can  cum. 
I  am  very  btisy  waiting  on  the  masoii.  I  am 
getting  nine  dollars  a  week,  am  just  beginning 
to  make  muny,  and  I  bate  to  take  the  time  to 
com  home,  fere  that  I  may  Inse  my  place,"  &o. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  many  "  chafteh" 
in  existence,  for  whom  it  was  wofully  predicted 
that  they  "  cannot  take  care  of  themselves  !" 

Martha  Wright,  at  Lewinsville,  Fa.,  ha* 
a  prospect,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  her 
health,  of  being  obliged  to  leave  her  school  a 
month  before  the  nsual  time  of  vacation,  in  al- 
lusion to  which  she  wrote,  "I  have  laboied 
faithfully  amongst  a  poor  downtrodden  people, 
and  many  of  them  seem  grateful  for  their  in- 
struction. I  shall  dread  to  leave  them,  bnt  I 
need  a  little  recreation.  I  hope  you  will  send 
them  a  good,  faithful  teaoher,  for  some  of  the 
most  perfect  would  soon  be  able  to  teaeh  school 
themselves.  I  suffered  with  cold  many  days 
last  winter,  the  house  being  very  open  ;  but  I 
could  not  give  them  up,  when  I  saw  they  were 
willing  to  atand  it,  and  were  so  eager  to  learn." 

She,  however,  did  continue  until  vacation, 
and  in  a  subsequent  letter  wrote  :  "  My  school 
closed  yesterday.  Most  of  my  pupils  and  sev- 
eral friends  were  there  to  say  '  Goodbye^  and 
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(hank  me  for  my  kiDdaaaa.  Thej  send  many 
thanks  to  the  Association  for  sending  them  a 
teacher.  Their  progress  and  deportment  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  I  hope  you  will  send 
them  a  very  good  teacher  to  sacceed  me.  I 
dread  parting  with  my  school,  bat  my  health 
demands  it. 

Sarah  E.  Llotd,  at  Wootilawn,  Va. — Al- 
though it  has  been  a  considerable  time  since  a 
.  letter  has  been  received  from  her,  by  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  yet  her  report*  are  regu- 
larly furnished.  These  show  a  large  number 
on  the  roll;  two-thirds  of  whom  both  read  and 
write ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  her 
interest  in  her  school  remains  unabated. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  time  of 
dosing  for  the.  Summer  Vacation  was  about  as 
follows : 

YiRQiNiA. — Eleven  ichooh,  numbering  .455 
pupils,  of  whom  371  Read,  366  Write,  and  179 
are  in  Arithmetic,  with  only  16  in  the  Alpha- 
bet, while  of  the  whole  number  372  are  between 
6  and  16  years  of  age. 

South  Carolina. — Fowtchoob,  numbering 
192  pupils,  of  whom  183  Head,  151  Write,  and 
176  are  in  Arithmetic;  none  in  the  alphabet; 
with  158  between  6  and  16  years  of  age. 

*        Philadelphia. 
Sandrj  Pertont  $3860  25 
Est.  J.  D.  TbaratoD    50  00 

"    F.  Spring 82  20 

Uarjr  D.  Browa 600  00 


94482  45 

Penn»ylvania. 

Radnor $25  00 

Abingtoo 50  2 

Horsham 50  00 

Byberry 62  60 

Warminater. 17  00 

ProTideDce 36  25 

NorriatowD.. 13  00 

Happj  Betreat  School  6  00 

Wrightslown 68  50 

Makefield 61  00 

Bristol 44  25 

Falla 18  00 

TardlejTille  Freed. 
men's  Aid  Aasoe.  33  46 

Concord 20  00 

Darby 162  00 

Birmingham 174  90 

Sadbory 29  00 

Cheater 16  00 

Newtown 6  00 

Bnclcs  Co 60  00 

Pleasant  Dale 5  00 

Buclcingbam 6  00 

Valley 4  00 

Delaware  Co 60  00 


$1006  11 


Ntv  Jenty. 

Salem $  3  00 

Camden 25  00 

Quakertown 10  00 

Trenton  •  75  00 

0pper  Greenwich...  43  00 

Pilesgrore 60  00 

.Mrdford 31  00 

Alloway'a  Creek 5  00 

Hount  Holly 6  00 

Lumberton 6  00 

.Vlullica  Hill  Freed- 
men's  Belief. 33  70 

$285  70 

DelavMxre. 

W^llmlngton $696  00 

Camdeo.. 20  00 

Bockessin 22  00 


$738  00 

Maryland. 

Fallston $175  00 

Cecil  Co 10  00 


$185  00 

Rhode  Island  ..  ..>  $  3  00 

Milwaukee 25  00 

Michigan „ 1  00 

Iowa - 6  00 

Indiana. 28  00 

Ohio 98  38 

Illinois 26  00 

Locality  unknown...  16  00 

In  the  commencement  of  the  present  num- 
ber, allusion  was  made  to  the  necessity  for 
prompt  action  as  respects /un(7«  for  the  success- 


ful carrying  on  this  great  work,  and  it  has  been 
thought  well  to  introduce  here  the  foregoing 
classified  abstract  from  the  Treasuror'a  Report 
of  the  cash  contributed  last  year  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  otder  that  friends  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods  may  koow  that 
their  responses  to  our  appeals  have  been  pro- 
perly accredited. 

With  the  foregoing  exhibit  before  them,  it 
now  remains  for  Friends  themselvea  to  say  what 
increau  we  may  look  for  to  aid  us  in  extending 
our  labors.  Government  ofiSciala  have  arged 
us  strongly  to  take  an  entire  district  in  Vir- 
gkiia  comprising  four  oonnties  of  that  State. 
The  great  advantages  of  such  a  concentration 
arc  apparent  to  all  of  us,  and  we  wonld  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity,  as  we  have  already 
eleven  schools  within  those  limits,  but  it  cannot 
be  done  without  the  addition  of  several  more 
schools.  Shall  the  Education  Committee  have 
the  meant  placed  in  their  hands  f 

Of  course  these  cash  subscriptions  do  not  in- 
clude the  large  amount  of  valuable  clothing 
donated,  of  the  value  of  which  no  estimate  has 
been  made. 

In  clqsing  the  present  number  of  these  sum- 
maries, (which  have  been  intended  to  give  to 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  educational 
labors  of  the  Association,)  the  compiler  feels  it 
right  to  say,  that  if  he  has  wearied  any  by  their 
length,  it  has  not  been  his  intention  so  to  do. 
To  avoid  it,  he  has  often  omitted  what  appeared 
to  him  of  considerabie  interest.  If  it  is  thought, 
after  recommencing  the  schools  in  the  Fall, 
best  to  resume  them,  it  will  be  done,  otherwise 
they  will  be  discontinued.  J.  M.  £. 

Pbiladilpbu,  7th  month,  1867. 
■  <■»  ■ 

LINKS  IN   THE  CHAIN. 

The  blast  that  drove  the  storm  clouds  across 
the  heavens  ehook  the  oak,  and  the  acorn  cup, 
loosened  from  its  fiuit,  fell  on  the  pathway. 

A  cloud  burst ;  a  rain-drop  filled  the  acorn 
cup.  A  robin  wearied  by  the  sultry  heat  of  the 
autumn  day,  and  troubled  by  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  hopped  on  the  path  when  all  was  calm, 
and  drank  of  the  rain-drop.  Refreshed  and 
gladdened  he  flew  to  his  accustomed  place  in 
the  ivy  that  overhung  the  poet's  window,  and 
there  he  trilled  his  sweetest,  happiest  song. 

The  poet  heard,  and  rising  from  his  revery, 
wrote  a  chant  of  grateful  rejoicing.  The  chant 
went  forth  into  the  world,  and  entered  the 
house  of  sorrow  and  uttered  its  heart-stirring 
accents  by  the  couch  of  sickness.  The  sorrow- 
ful were  comforted,  the  sick  were  cheered. 

Many  voices  praised  the  poet.  "  The  chant 
was  inspired  by  the  robin's  song." 

"  I  owe  my  song  to  the  rain-drop,"  saM  the 
robin. 

"  I*Bhoald  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  had  not 
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the  Bcorn-oup  reoeived  me/'  said  the  rain- 
drop. 

"  I  had  not  been  there  to  receive  yoa,  bat 
for  the  angry  blast/'  said  the|acorn-cup.        j^* 

And  so  they  that  were  comforted  praised  the 
blast ;  but  the,blast  replied,  "  Praise  Him  at 
whtse  word  the  stormy  wind  ariseth,  and  who 
from  darkness  «an  bring  light,  making  His  mer- 
cies oftentimes  to  pass  through  unseen,  un- 
known, and  unsuspected  channek,  and  bring- 
ing, in  due  time,  by  His  own  way,  the  grateful 
chant  from  the  angry  storm- cloud." 


A  BALLAD. 
BT   BOWARD   W0RCK8TXR   SIIBBRT. 

now  the  Rhmtjirm*  evil  enlrealtd  Iht  Stranger,  and 

vihat /oUotoed.* 
It  was  in  mill]  September ;  the  gossamer  it  lay 
la  the  air,  a  thread  of  silrer,  then,  billow-lilce,  awaj 
Itfloatei]  o'er  the  riTer  that  acarcely  bent  the  reed. 
Where  riolet  saffron-blossoms  made  parple  all  the 
mead. 

The  Bbinegrave  with  his  nobles,  through  the  castle 

gate  they  went. 
On  joyance  and  on  pastime  their  listless  minds  were 

bent; 
They  talked  of  the  fields  and  forests  they  were  wont 

to  wander  through, 
And  the  heron  from  the  waters,  that  soared  to  the 

aky  BO  bine. 

"  Bat  who,"  then  cried  the  Rhinegrare,  with  wonder 
in  his  eyes, 

"  Are  they  who  jnnrney  yonder,  in  seeming  stran- 
ger gnise  ?" 

Then  turning  to  his  pages, — "Haste,  one  of  ye,"  said 
be, 

"  And  ask  of  them  what  manner  of  men  and  whence 
they  be." 

Then,  at  his  lordly  bidding,  the  strangers  forward 

came; 
la  front  of  them,  their  spokesman,  trode   one  of 

goodly  frame 
And  of  right  noble  presence, — bnt  neither  bent  the 

knee, 
Kor  yet  before  the  Rhinegrare  his  head  nncorered 

he. 

"  Oar  home,"  he  said,  "  is  England ;  we    thither 

wend  again, 
Through  the  Netherlands  that  border    npon    the 

northern  main ; 
And  to  the  German  conntries,  in  the  name  of  God 

oar  Lord, 
We  bear  the  glad  evangel  of  the  everlasting  Word." 


*  Most  of  the  facts  on  which  this  ballad  is  foand- 
ed  may  be  gleaned  from  "Penn's  Trarels  in  Germa- 
njand  Holland."  Peonsylrania  enjoys  the  andoubt- 
ed  honor  of  being  the  first  of  the  colonies  in  every 
early  movement  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  As 
far  back  as  1712,  William  Soatfaey  petitioned  the 
Assemblies  for  its  total  abolition, — the  first  petition 
of  the  kind  ever  presented  to  a  colonial  legislature  ; 
and  Ralph  'Sandiford  set  the  first  example  of  volun- 
tary emancipation  in  1733.  The  German's  declared 
tbeir  coaviciiou  of  the  injustice  of  human  boadage 
as  ear!y  as  1688,  and  it  is  well  known  (bat  Pennsyl- 
vania abolished  the  institution  even  before  Massa- 
ebnsetts. 


*■  Bat  why,"  then  cried  a  coartier,  "  still  covered  do 

ye  stand 
la  the  presence  of  these  nobles,  and  the  lord  of.  all 

the  land  7 
And  know  ye  not,  to  princes,  e'en  the  boor,  thoagh 

dull  and  rode, 
Will  doff  his  cap,  as  surely  as  they  of  gentle  blood  7" 

Then  said  this  English  Sazoo,  with  countenance  se- 
rene. 

With  voice  all  mild  and  gentle,  and  an  unaltered 
mien: 

"  0^  nanght  that  is  unseemly  in  our  bearing  here 
we  wot, 

And  of  any  word  ungentle  we  have  nttered,  know  we 
not. 

Ken  bend  the  knee  to  princes ;  we  yield  not  in  this 

thing. 
In  the  fair  land  of  our  fathers,  e'en  to  onr  lord  the 

king. 
All  men  are  of  one  brotherhood, — we  bare  onr  heads 

alone  • 

To   fiim  who  rules  all  nations  from  an  eternal 

throne." 

"These,''  quoth  the  Rhinegrare  quickly,  "  are  of  the 

Quaker  herd. 
Who  lead  astray  the  rabble  with  stubborn  deed  and 

word, 
And  teach  that  from  the  people  all  power  and  glory 

springs 
That  nerves  the  arms  of  princes,  and  crowns  the 

brows  of  kings."  ' 

Replied  the  Angle  oalmly,  with  mildness  in  his  eye, 
With  heart  all  sweet  and  humble,  yet  with  a  spirit 

high,— 
"For  righteousness  and  jastice  we  would  be  bold 

and  strong, 
And  work  good  deeds,  and  kindly,  and  only  fear  the 

wrong. 

For  on  the  people's  blindness  onr  souls  have  looked 

in  ruth, — 
We  bear  to  all  a  message  of  gentleness  and  trnth  ; 
We  bring  good  tidings  only  to  thee  and  unto  thine, 
And  bear  ye  loving  kindness.  Oh  lord  of  Falken- 
,  stein." 

But  bis  men  at  arms  the  Rhtnegrave  be  called  unto 

him  then. 
And  said,  "  From  out  my  borders  see  that  ye  hale 

these  men ;" 
And  with  the  surly  soldier  the  Angle  went  away. 
And  the  lordling  of  the  Rhineland,  he  had  his  will 

that  day. 

But  the  seeds  the  English  Sazon  within  the  land  had 

sown, 
Not  all  on  ground  so  barren  his  generons  hand  had 

strown ; 
In  palace  and  in  cottage  there  were  whose  hearts 

received 
The  words  of  truth  and  jastice,  which  all  their  souls 

believed. 

And  they  nursed  the  sacred  fire ;  while  in  his  father- 
land. 

For  the  rights  of  man's  great  brotherhood  again  did 
the  Angle  stand. 

With  great  Sidney,  'gainst  the  tyrants,  who  songht, 
with  haughty  sway. 

To  lord  it  o'er  the  lowly  in  England's  evil  day. 

And  in  a  day  of  danger,  of  great  and  bitter  stress, 
He  left  the  dales  of  England  for  the  distant  wilder- 
ness. 
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To  Itj  the  broad  fonndatioai  of  a  great  eommon- 
weal, 

Where  right  ehoald  not  be  trampled  beoeath  op- 
pression's heel. 

In  bis  brave  barque,  all  boldly,  he  launched  a  good- 
ly freight, 

None  other  than  the  fortunes  of  a  most  noble  State  f 

And  o'er  the  sounding  ocean,  through  storm  and 
foam  it  passed, 

Till  on  the  Arasafa  the  Welcome  slept  at  last. 

And  out  of  the  sunny  Rhineland,  forth  from  the  caa- 

tle  hearth. 
From  the  echoing  rock  of  Larlei,  and  cloistered 

Nonnenworth, 
And  from  Idyllian  valleys,  where  smoke- wreath  rises 

through 
The  apple  orchards,  melting  in  a  sky  of  softer  blue  ; 

From  many  a  peaceful  hamlet,  from  many  a  lowly 

cot, 
Oame  they  who  the  Angle's  lessons  had  never  yet 

forgot ;  , 

And  to  the  blue-eyed  Qerman,  within  this  distant 

land, 
In  love  bis  English   brother  stretched   forth  the 

friendly  hand. 

Where  Conowingo's  waters  through  dales  of  quiet 

flow,  ' 

And  in  the  mighty  shadow  of  sylvan  Pokono, 
And   by   the    Susquehanna,  on   sweet  Wyoming's 

breast. 
And  beautiful  Ohio,  that  seeks  the  golden  West, — 

Not  without  tears  of  sorrow,  they  reared  the  peace- 
ful home, 

Regretful  tears  for  the  fatherland  beyond  the  blue 
sea's  foam  ; 

And  havipg  compassed  freedom  for  them  andtheir's, 
they  gave 

The  boon  to  the  bondman, — first  to  rend  the  fetters 
of  the  slave. 

Then  let  us  sing  the  Saxon,  who  launched  the  Wel- 
come's keel, 

And  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  pnr  dear  old  com- 
monweal,— 

And  the  blue-eyed  German  with  liim,  who  sought 
our  peaceful  shore 

To  light  the  fires  of  freedom,  we  will  guard  forever 
morel 


THE  POWER  OF  KINDNBB8. 

Snch  a  one  can  do  anything.  It  was  the 
prescription  offered  to  an  overborne  and  des- 
ponding wife,  '"Always  meet  your  husband  with 
a  smile."  A  prescription-  more  easily  offered 
than  carried  out,  doubtless.  But  then  what 
fftiae  was  ever  ecujjf  of  aecomplisbment.  Was 
patience?  or  zeal?  or  contentment?  But  if 
the  virtue  of  kindness  be  difficult,  the  end  it 
proposes  to  itself  is  a  worthy  end.  What  u. 
the  end  but  the  subduing  what  is  hard,  and  the 
melting  what  is  rough  and  coarse  and  cruel  ? 
It  is  worth  something  to  bring  to  beauty  an 
acre  or  two  of  barren  soil.  We  are  willing  to 
take  pains  to  turn  a  stone  into  a  statue.  And 
human  hearts  are  better  than  barren  heaths ; — 
they  shall  still  abide  when  of  all  earth's  stones 
no  one  shall  be  left  standing  upon  another. 

I  lately   heard  a    public    speaker  remark. 


"  When  once  a  man  realizes  'God  loves  me,'  it 
is  halfway  toward  his  conversion."  I  felt  very 
much  the  force  of  this  remark,  and  if  true,  it 
exactly  illustrates  the  subjeot  I  am  writing  on. 
For  it  shows  this — that  kindness  is  God's 
"  power."  His  attribute  of  ','  good  will  to 
man"  endears  Him  to  His  creatures  more  than 
His  attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  justice,  and 
faithfulness.  And  as  Ee  finds  it  mighty,  so  we 
must  resort  to  it.  If  it  be  His  characteristic, 
it  must  be  ours.  "  He  that  loveth  not,  know- 
eth  not  God,  for  God  is  love." 

tm 
GARDEN  WORK. 

From  "  Homespum,"  a  recent  volume  from 
the  press  of  Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York,  we 
extract  the  following  life-like  and  suggentive 
chapter  on  "  Garden  Work."  The  book  abounds 
with  beautiful  descriptions  of  rural  life,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice. 

"  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  Garden,"  says 
Bacon,  "  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the 
spirits  of  man." 

"  There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen,"  says  the 
grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  "  but  gardeners,  ditch- 
ers, and  grave-makers;  they  hold  up  Adam's 
profession." 

Said  the  gentle  old  Archbishop  Bancroft  to 
his  friend  Houjth,  who  was  visiting  him  in  Suf- 
folk : — "  Almopt  all  you  see  is  the  woik  of  my 
own  hands,  though  T  am  bordering  on  eighty 
years  of  age.  My  old  woman  does  the  weed- 
ing, and  John  mows  the  turf  and  digs  for  me ; 
but  all  the  nicer  work — the  sewing,  grafting, 
budding,  transplanting,  and  the  like — 1  trust  to 
no  other  hand  but  my  own,  so  long,  at  least,  as 
my  health  will  allow  me  to  enjoy  so  pleasing  an 
occupation." 

The  Poeta  are  full  of  the  delights  of 

gardening  ;  Cowley  and  Pope,  at  least,  oame  to 
realize  their  dreams  in  this  respect.  One  can 
run  through  very  few  pages  of  English  verse, 
and  not  have  to  leap  hedges  of  allusions  to  gar- 
dens, or  without  bringing  away  a  memory  stock 
full  with  their  fragrant  blossoms.  An  appreci- 
ative writer  observes  that  "  Bacon  and  Milton 
were  the  prophet  and  the  herald,  Pope  and  Ad- 
dison the  reformer  and  the  legislator,  of  horti- 
culture." Spenser's  stanzas  abound  with  real 
garden  pictures,  terrace  raised  above-  terrace, 
and  lawn  stretching  beyond  lawn.  The  garden 
scene  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  the  favorite 
one  with  all  readers,  because  in  the  fragrant 
atmosphere  of  the  garden,  in  the  tempered  moon- 
light, and  to  the  sound  of  trickling  waters,  loTfl 
is  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  romance.  Tenny- 
son has  shown  us  how  it  is  attempted  in  the 
more  exquisite  pasimges  of  his  everywhere- 
quoted  "  Maud."  The  poet  Shenstone  wrote 
from  his  favorite  Leasowes  :  "  I  feed  my  wild 
'dnoka,   I  water  my  carottions;  happy  enough 
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if  I  conid  eztingniah  my  ambitioa  quite." 
Fiither  Adam  was  plaoed  in  a  garden  to  "  dress 
and  keep  it."  E^ery  reader  of  English  reoalla 
at  once  Milton's  fine  desoription  of  our  first 
parents  in  Eden,  rising  with  the  davro,  to  dress 
the  alleys  green,^ 
"  Their  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  orergrown." 
The  grey  old  monks,  in  fact,  who  had  an  eye 
open  to  the  good  things  of  life  in  their  day, 
were  the  first  genuine  cultivators  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  around  their  solitary  keeps  of  learn- 
ing slept  securely  many  a  productive  garden  and 
blossoming  orohard.  They  had  the  true  relish 
for  what  those  things  brought  them,  and  tended 
a  tree  or  a  flower  with  the  same  zeal  with 
which  they  wore  the  pavenient  smooth  with 
their  frequent  devotions.  They  taught  us  hor> 
ticalture,  and  we  are  thus  become  their  debtors 
for  more  than  the  mere  learning  they  were  in- 
strumental in  haiiding  down. 

■The  sinoerest  pleasures  of  the  home  life 
are  woven  closely  in  with  those  of  the  garden. 
I  have  almost  made  one  of  my  own  heart,  irom 
the  habit  of  living  over  again  the  delight  I  used 
to  take  in  digging,  planting,  weeding,  and 
watering  the  little  half-acre  Elysium,  where 
grew  so  luxuriantly  my  bulbous  cabbages  and 
bright-eyod  beans.  I  am  conscious  that  Goethe 
did  not  miss  of  the  general  truth  in  his  obser- 
vation that  he  took  the  solidest  delight  in  the 
simplest  pleasures;  and,  for  an  endaring  plea- 
sure, clean  and  sweet  both  in  itself  and  ils  mem- 
ories, we  can  truly  think  of  nothing  in  nature 
before  a  little  garden.  It  should  not  be  so  large 
as  to  become  a  task  master,  and  thus  worry  out 
the  placid  seal ;  but  only  spacious  enough  to  ex- 
cite the  physical  energy  and  give  a  healthy  start 
to  the  thought. 

I  am  not  making  anyallnsions  to  city  gardens 
DOW,  nor  to  their  more  Insuriantly  gay  cousins 
of  the  suburb'^,  where  the  owner  is  far  irom 
being  the  author,  but  employs  his  gardener  as 
many  a  man  does  his  upholsterer ;  those  make 
beautiful  "e8tato8,"and  are  objects  of  attrac- 
tion alike  to  shrewd  brokers  and  fashionable 
lovers  of  nivtnre ;  but  they  have  few  of  the  sa- 
vory associations  of  simplicity,  and  peace,  and. 
home.  Fine  enough  exotics  may  grow  and  show 
there,  whose  health  and  beauty  salaried  garden- 
ers look  carefully  after;  but  yoj  nill  search  in 
vain  for  simple  morning-glories,  climbing  like 
eager  children  to  the  window-sill  to  peep  in,  or 
for  snowy  caps  out  among  the  bean  poles  in  the 
delicious  summer  weather. 

Work,  before  breakfast,  in  the  retired  garden- 
spot,  b  a  sort  of  inspiration  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  In  that  still  hour  you  mark  how  your 
lettuce  and  cabbages  have  shot  op  daring  the 
night,  and  at  once  renew  your  faith  in  nature. 
I  fear  my  closest  friend  wonld  have  failed  to  re- 
cognize me  then,  as  I  used  to  look  in  that 
patched  and  shredded  apparel,  the  limp  hat-rim 


falling  down  about  my  face  and  eyes,  and  on 
my  knees,  too, — before  many  others  were, — for 
striped  bugs  and  green  cabbage  worms. 

Or,  next  to  the  early  morning  work,  with  the 
dewy  earth  offoring  its  grateful  exhalations  to 
the  nostrils,  the  twilight  stroll  through  the  lim- 
ited grounds  is  full  of  peaceful  delight,  and  tends 
to  provoke  contemplation.  If  you  were  in  the 
morning  the  laborer,  you  can  realize  that  you 
are  the  lord  at  evening ;  going  about  and  pull- 
ing up  scattered  weeds,  perhaps  changing 
around  a  few  plants,  thinning  the  sprouted  rows 
of  beets  or  onions,  grubbing  up  some  pestiferous 
root,  or  planning  somewhat  for  the  next  morn- 
ing's industry. 

In  all  the  old  fashioned  gardens  one  finds  a 
double  row  of  currant  bushos,  almost  as  inevit- 
able as  the  lilac  or  the  white  rose-bush,  at  the 
garden  gate.  A  charming  alley  is  thus  openei 
up  fSr  nearly  the  length  of  the  plat.  They 
maintain  their  lines  as  faithfully  as  appointed 
metes  and  bounds;  and,  spread  over  the  green 
ruffles  of  their  leaves,  may  be  seen,  all  through 
the  season,  a  white  crop  of  old  ladiei'  caps,  that 
tells  of  the  grandmother  whose  band  planted 
the  purple  morning-glories  under  the  windows, 
whose  head  now  and  then  shows  itself  between 
the  verdurous  walls  of  the  beau -vines.  A  man 
would  as  soon  think  of  tearing  a  true  sentiment 
out  of  bis  heart,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  done, 
as  of  pulling  up  the  currant  bushes  that  are  so 
well  rooted  in  the  garden. 

How  the  red  beet-tops  glisten  in  their  long 
rows,  as  if  some  pains-taking  hand  had  var- 
nished them,  one  by  one  1  How  crowded 
stand  those  carrots,  boring  each  its  long  yellow 
finger  ibto  the  mellowed  sub-soil!  With  what 
a  Dutoh-like  and  dogmatic  air  the  swelling  cab- 
bages erect  their  pulpy  heads  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  useful  work  they  are  set  to  do  I 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  plat  stands  the 
summer-house, — a  sort  of  Pomona's  shrine,  in 
its  way,  as  well  as  a  moonlight  resort  for  lovers  ; 
a  contorted  grape-vine  wearing  a  lattice  of  leaves 
below  and  a  canopy  of  green  overhead,  whose  pur- 
ple tributes  you  may  sit  and  pluck  in  the  dreamy 
afternoons  of  September,  while  the  yellow 
finches  are  clustering  on  the  bushes  and  the 
poultry  are  wallowing  in  the  soft  garden  mould. 
Daybreak,  in  summer,  is  a  fresh  experi- 
ence every  morning,  in  the  garden.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said,  good  and  bad,  about  the 
glories  of  that  h,our  on  the  hill  top  and  at  the 
riverside;  but  in  the'seclusion  of  the  leafy  little 
patch  beside  the  homestead  it  is,  apparently, 
not  80  well  known.  If  one  only  has  a  garden 
in  which  to  offer  salutation  to  the  day-god,  he 
has  at  least  one  more  inducement  to  get  out  of 
bed  in  the  dewy  hours  of  the  morning.  To  be 
right  in  the  midst  of  your  own  growing  vegeta- 
bles; to  behold  the  favorite  sunflowers  all 
turned  to  the  east;  to  watch  the  bean-sprouts, 
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coming  np  with  their  twin  leaves  out  of  the 
cleft  heart  of  the  seed ;  to  shave  down  ranks  of 
red -stemmed  weeds  with  a  siogle  sweep  of  the 
bright  hoe ;  to  brash  your  peas,  pole  your 
beans,  set  frames  to  support  year  cucnmbers  and 
tomatoes,  trim  your  young  hedges,  hont  the 
bogs  among  the  squash  vines,  and  plan  new 
paths  through  beds  of  vegetables  and  rows  of 
fruit-trees :  this  it  is  to  seize  a  fresh  pleasure  in 
the  very  bloom  of  its  freshness,  and  load  the 
heart  with  a  harvest  of  memories  that  grow  all 
the  more  fragrant  with  age. 

Somehow,  the  poets  have  linked  all  the  pleas- 
ant names  with  the  pleasant  occupations. 
Therein  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
poets.  The  very  word  Garden  is  laden,  like  a 
wain,  with  bundles  of  blossoming  associations. 
AVhen  men  speak  of  subduing  the  rugged  wiid- 
ness  of  nature,  the  phrase  goes  that  th^  will 
make  it  "  beautiful  as  a  garden."  In  gardens 
live  buds  and  blossoms,  along  with  the  bees  and 
the  sunshine;  and  they  die  there,  too.  They 
lie  close  to  fiomc.  We  step  from  the  kitchen 
door  through  the  garden  gate.  Peaches  ripen 
on  their  walls;  and  blooming  plums  drop  plump 
on  their  mellow  soil.  Our  feet  loiter  in  their 
delightful  walks,  and  the  atmosphere  breathes 
only  contentment  and  peace. 

In  gardening,  and  its  cognate  associations,  we 
get  away  from  the  hot  fuming  of  the  world  and 
go  back  to  the  cool  and  shaded  bowers  of  sim- 
plicity and  truth.  We  seem  to  stand  with  un- 
covered heads  in  the  porch  of  nature's  great 
temple.  We  smell  savors  as  fresh  as  the^  morn- 
ing dews  and  as  sweet  as  the  breath  of  the 
rustling  corn.  There  is  such  a  retired,  such  a 
cool,  such  a  far-off  look  from  the  outer  world  to 
the  heart  of  the  garden,  that  one  deplores  the 
necessity  that  takes  him  away  from  so  peaceful 
a  pursuit,  and  wonders  if  there  may  not  come  a 
time  when  he  shall  stay  at  home  altogether  in 
his  rustic  comer,  and  dress  and  keep  bis  little 
garden-spot  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

When  the  pale  autumn  suns  fall  aslant 
through  the  dried  stalks,  and  little  flocks  of 
birds  flutter  here  and  there  over  the  grounds  in 
quest  of  seeds  that  have  burst  their  pods,  and 
tomatoes  lie  red  and  glossy  among  the  wilted 
and  fallen  vines,  and  bean-pods  hang  from  the 
poles  without  green  leaves  to  shelter  them  any 
longer,  and  slender- waiated  wasps  find  their  way 
to  the  decayed  fruits  that  lie  here  and  there, 
over  the  ground, — the  thoughts  are  allured  by 
every  object  to  the  tenderest  mood  of  contem- 
plation ;  the  very  atmosphere  is  full  of  the  real- 
ization of  pleasant  dreams.  These  particular 
days  in  the  garden  have  charms  which  are  not 
matched  even  by  the  glimpses  of  glory  fumbhed 
in  the  spring. 

He  who  loves  the  home  spot  then  finds  em- 
ployments after  his  heart's  desire.  To  gather 
and  gamer— to  pull  the  rich  roots  out  of  the 


ground  where  they  have  waxed  fat  through  a 
whole  season's  dirty  idleness — to  get  into  the 
beans,  the  peppers,  the  mangoes,  and  sncL  other 
vegetables  as  ripen  in  seed-vessels — to  go  from 
garden  to  bam,  from  bam  to  kitchen,  from  kit- 
chen to  cellar,  and  so  back  to  the  garden  agaio, 
keeps  the  feelings  of  the  domesticated  man  io  a 
state  of  contented  pleasure  all  the  while,  and  re- 
news the  ties  continually  that  hold  him  to  the 
home  he  loves. 

The  poultry  run  in  and  out  before  him,  and 
the  season's  chickens  delight  to  wallow  in  the 
loosened  dirt  nuder  the  Ice  ol  the  fence,  stretched 
their  yellow  legs  in  the  genial  sun.  Grand- 
mother's marigolds  await  the  clipping  of  her 
shears,  and  looks  like  a  shoal  of  bright  tish, 
dyed  in  the  yellow  stream  of  some  Pactolus.  A» 
for  the  rows  of  sturdy-looking  winter  cabbages, 
they  may  stand  out  awhile  through  the  fall 
frosts,  and  even  get  powdered  wiih  the  first 
light  snows  -of  November ;  and  the  growing  tur- 
key-poults may  peck  at  the  loose  outside  leaves 
on  their  way  to  roost  in  the  apple-trees. 

One  cannot  think  of  the  Spring  house  clean- 
ing, without  a  revived  reminiscence  of  the  early 
garden -work,  too.  The  boys  are  raking  the 
rubbish  from  the  grass  and  the  beds,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  it  in  the  piles  they  have  heaped  up 
around ;  into  which  the  old  shoes  of  the  past 
year  are  thrown  as  barnt-oflf^rings.  The  girls 
are  at  the  posies,  scratching  away  like  so  many 
hens  in  the  high  tide  of  mischief.  The  dog 
has  his  nose  in  every  nook,  new  or  old,  that  is 
to  be  found.  The  windows  are  all  opened,  to 
let  in  the  genial  sun.  Bees  drive  across  the 
yards,  impatiently  foraging  for  the  first  blos- 
soms. The  robins  make  the  air  vooal  with  their 
welcome  calls,  and  are  scouting  about  the  plan- 
tations for  nice  places  to  build  their  nests.  The 
sprouted  sprays  of  the  old  elm  on  the  lawn  are 
pencilled  oiu  the  ground  in  the  sunshine,  with 
the  utmost  minuteness.  All  about  the  prem- 
ises there  are  the  joyous  sights  and  sounds  of 
Spring,  bringing  glad  tidings  of  the  new  life 
that  has  suddenly  broken  over  the  world. 

And  this  is  the  life  of  home.     Has  the 

whole  world  any  thing  to  ofi°er  that  is  debased 
with  fo  little  alloy '/ 

But  finest  of  all,  and  crown  of  all  the  home 
glories,  are  the  rosea;  those  beautiful  children 
of  the  dews  and  sua ;  clambering  in  such  wild 
riotousness  about  the  porch,  and  thrusting  their 
boquets  of  red  and  white  in  at  the  windovs; 
cloudy  masses  of  colors  just  fetched  from  Para- 
dise, mingled  as  if  in  obanco  drifts,  and  piled 
against  the  house  like  snows  against  the  walls 
in  winter !  The  little  parlor — shaded  and  lov 
— is  filled  with  the  breath  of  their  very  hearts. 
Through  the  whole  of  June,  the  dear  old  place 
is  a  sort  of  Dreamland.  In  the  most  brilliaot 
colorings  of  oriental  tales — in  the  dreamiest 
pictures  of  islands  in.the  soathern  eeaa,  noth< 
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iiig  80  satisfies  the  im«|;hMtion  and  the  heart  as 
the  laxariant  rose  viaes,  bossed  from  root  to 
OTown  with  glories  of  buds  aod  blossoms;  lav- 
iahiDg  their  sweet  lives  on  the  happiness  of 
those  who  dtrell  oootentedly  at  home ;  and  oon- 
jaring  ap  for  goal  and  sense,  through  the  magio 
of  color  and  perfume,  ideal  scenes  that  line  the 
roadwdjjg  of  life  with  hanks  of  ravishing  fra- 
grance and  bowers  of  beauty  without  end. 

The  rose  is  the  angel  of  the  garden ;  and 

one  can  therefore  readily  comprehend  what  the 
poet  Qray  meant  when  he  exclaimed—"  Happy 
they  who  can  create  a  Rose  I"  Sir  Henry 
Wottea  wrote  of  it,  in  his  verses  "  On  his  Mis- 
tress, the  Queen  of  iJohemia," 

"  You  violets  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  parple  mantles  known, 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year 

.\s  if  the  Spring  were  all  your  own, — 
What  are  you  when  Uie  rose  is  blowuT  " 

— The  Mcnravian. 


A  HOUSE  SINKS  INTO  THE  OBOUND. 

On  Sixth-day  afternoon,  1  Oth  of  5th  month,  a 
singular  and  startling  accident  happened  near 
Girardville,  at  the  foot  of  Mahaaoy  Plane, 
about  six  miles  from  Mahanoy  City,  Schuyl- 
kill Co.,  Penna.  It  seems  that  at  that  point  a 
"breast"  of  the  Boston  and  Mahanoy  Coal 
Company's  colliery  had  been  worked  to  witbin 
about  20  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
that  located  just  above  it  stood  a  two  story  frame 
building,  oeonpied  by  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Myers,  a 
breaker  bofls '  at  the  colliery,  and  his  family. 
He  also  had  a  number  of  boarders,  whose  cloth- 
ing, &o.,  were  in  the  house. 

About  three  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  as 
Mrs.  Morris  llobinson,  of  this  borough,  wife  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  colliery,  who  was  on 
a  visit  to  the  honse,  and  Mrs.  Myers  were  in 
the  kitchen,  they  felt  the  house  moving,  and 
rushed  in  haste  into  the  open  air.     Two  min- 
utes  had  hardly   elapsed  after  they  left  the 
house,  before'  it  sank  with  a  surging,  swaying 
motion  into  a  huge  ehasm,  to  the  depth  of  about 
eighty  feet.     Large  masses  of  earth  and  rock 
from   the  sides  of   the  chasam,   immediately 
closed  in  upon  the  house,  burying  it  almost 
completely  from  view.  The  crash  when  it  went 
down  was  tremenduous.     The  complete  eutoiub- 
meot  of  the  dwelling,  which  was  about  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  may  be  imagined,  says  the  Mi- 
ner's Journal,  when  we  state  that  the  cha.«m 
formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  mine  would  readily 
have  admitted  a  building  over  one  hundred  feet 
in  length.  Fortunately  the  startling  occurrence 
was  not  attended  with  the   loss  of  human  life. 
Bad  it  taken  place  at  night,  ten  lives  might 
have  been  lost.    But  it  took  place  at  an  hour 
when  some  of  Mr.  Myer's  children  had  gone  to 
■ohool,  while  the  othero  were  playing  outsi.de. 


POWEB-LOOM  AND   HAND-WORK  VABBilOa. 

Whatever  relates  to  textile  fabrics,  especially 
those  of  cotton,  cannot  fail  to  interest  American 
manufao(urer8.      In   our    growing   familiarity 
with  the  marvellous  amount  and  delicacy  of  the 
products  of  power-looms  and  other  machinery 
worked  by  steam,  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
what  is  daily  accomplished  by  means  of  hand- 
looms  and  the  workiogs  of  the  supple  and  sen- 
sitive fingers.     To  this  day  India  cotton  goods, 
especially  the  Dacca  muslins,  or  those  from 
Eastern  Bengal,  have  been  imported  into  Eng- 
land, recommended  by  their  superior  Boftoess, 
richness  and  durability.    So,  also,  of  the  calicoes, 
chintzes  and  ginghams,  which  form  the  staple 
manufactures  of  Coromandel.    Though  nearly 
driven  out  of  the  European  market  by  cheap 
and  successful  imitation?,  they  are  still  preferred 
over  the  East,  where  the  curious  believe  them- 
selves able  to  distinguish  by  the  touch  and  evea 
by  the  smell  these  genuine  products  of  the  In- 
dian loom.     The  highest  qualities  of  the  Dacca 
muslin  are  splendid  examples  of  the  superiority 
of  intelligent  labor  over  the  most  elaborate  ma- 
chinery.    The  hand  of  the  Hindoo,  to  use  the 
language  of  a  writer  in  "  Once  a  Week,"  "  is 
educated  to  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  is  marvel- 
lous, and  that  delicacy  is  transmitted  through 
succeeding  generations  until  the  native  manipu- 
lator acquires   a  kind  of  instinctive    aptness 
which  gives  him  all  the  unfailing  regularity  of 
a  machine,  directed  by  the  intelligence  of  man." 
The  native  women  spin  with  the  finger  a  yarn 
which  surpasses  in  fineness  the  machine-spun 
yarn  paraded,  in  the  great  Exhibition  of  1862, 
ais  a  marvel  of  European  skill.     The  classes  of 
muslin  called  "  woven  a<r  "  and  "  evening  dew  " 
are,  as  their  names  would  import,  of  unsurpass- 
ing  fineness  of  fabric.     It  is  related  that  a 
weaver  was  chastised  and  driven  out  of  the 
city  of  Dacca  for  neglecting  to  prevent  hb  cow 
from  eating  up  a  piece  of  this  quality  of  muslin 
which  he   had  spread  out  and   left  upon   the 
grass,  the  article  being  so  tine  that  the  animal 
could  not  see  it  on  the  herbage.     So  delicate  is 
the  manufacture  of  the  shirt  staple  of  the  Dacca 
cotton  that  it  can  only  be  spun  into  yarn  at 
certain  times  ot  the  day.     Preference  is  given 
to  the  morning,  before  the  dew  has  leti  the 
grass ;  or,  if  spinning  be  carried  on  after  that 
time,  it  is  over  a  pan  of  water,  the  evaporation 
from  which  yields  moisture  enough  to  prevent 
the  fibre  from  becoming  too  brittle  to  handle. 
The  Dacca  muslin,  with  all  its  delicacy,  will 
wash,  which  European  muslin  will  not.  A  piece 
of  "evening  dew,''  one   yard  wide  and  four 
yards  long,  weighs  only  one  ounce  and  eighty- 
six  grains. 

Figured  muslins  is  a  still  more  costly  and 
delicate  work  of  the  Indian  loom.  No  approach 
has  been  made  by  Europeans  in  producing 
the  charming  effect  of  weaving  gold  and  silver 
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threads  into  tfaa  different  fabrics  made  in  India. 
The  embroidery  in  the  woven  garments  in  which 
the  absolutely  pure  gold  is  employed,  never  tar- 
Disbes,  and  it  washes  jiut  as  well  as  the  other 
threads  of  the  garment. 

What  will  onr  Amerioan  maDnfaotnrers,  who 
may  look  to  competing  at  some  fatnre  day 
with  the  Eoglisb  in  supplying  the  Indiain  mar- 
ket,  say  to  the  following  statement  made  by  the 
writer  whom  we  have  quoted  above :  "A  native 
with  a  rude  bamboo  loom  will,  with  his  fingers 
«nd  toes,  fininh  a  piece  of  muslin  which  cannot 
by  all  the  applicotion  of  our  most  delicate  ma- 
chinery be  produced  in  Europe."  A  like  supe- 
riority is  evinced  in  the  Hindoo's  almost  in- 
stinctive appreciation  of  appropriate  form  and 
color  in  denign.  He  has  learned  to  print  fast 
colors.  The  native  fabrics  are  remarkable  for 
the  sobriety  and  harmony  of  hue  which  they 
present.  The  English  colors  will  not  wash,  and 
«veD  Prussia  is  gaining  the  advance  in  supply- 
ing dyed  goods  to  India. — Public  Ledger. 


TWO  BnCKETS. 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  is  "  borrowed"  by  the 
habit  of  looking  at  things  "wrong  end  foremost." 

"  How  disconsolate  you  look!"  said  a  bucket 
to  his  fellow-bucket  as  they  were  going  to  the 
well. 

"  Ah !"  replied  the  other,  "  I  was  reflecting  on 
the  uselessness  of  onr  being  filled  ;  for  let  us  go 
away  ever  so  full,  we  always  come  back  empty." 

"  Dear  me  I  how  strange  to  look  at  it  in  that 

way/'  said  the  bucket.     "Now  I  enjoy  the 

thought  that  however  empty  we   come,    we 

always  go  away  full.    Only  look  at  it  in  that 

•light,  and  you'll  be  as  cheerful  as  I  am." 

■  ■— 

ITEMS. 

It  \i  snid  that  Chili  and  Peru  hare  accepted  with 
certain  reservatione,  the  proffered  DiediatioD  of  tlie 
govi-rnment  of  the  United  States  in  their  quarrel 
with  Spain. 

The  French  government  has  granted  a  concession 
to  the  new  Franco-American  Telegraph  Company, 
which  pr.>poa<-8  to  lay  a  aubraarine  cable  from  Brest 
to  acme  point  on  the  American  coait. 

The  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  is  Rrado- 
ally  conquering  a  place  in  the  legislation  of  everr 
European  country.  Brrn  Imperial  Frnnce,  so  timid 
of  liberal  laws,  has  now  adopted  the  reform. 

Blectbo  AUdKBTiSK  bag  found  a  new  nie  in  the 
ana  and  manufactares,  in  being  made  instrumental 
Id  ameltiag  iron.  A  fixed  electro-magnet  ia  placed 
opposite  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  furnace  con- 
taining the  metal  to  be  smelted,  and  a  current  of 
m-iguetism  is  directed  into  the  molten  metal.  The 
effect  on  the  iron  is  said  to  be  very  remarkable,  ren- 
.  deting  it  extremely  tough  and  hard.  The  process  is 
carried  on  with  great  success  at  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant iron  works  in  Sheffield. 

OatoiN  or  TBI  Floatino  Icebsrqs  15  the  Atlan  ■ 
TIC — The  Talleys  of  Greenland  are  all  filled  with 
glaciers,  of  which  some  have  an  enormous  extent. 
■They  are  always  in  motion,  gliding  downvrrds  like 


rivers  of  nearly  solid  rauMkVt  which  have  their  out- 
let  in  the  sea,  only  their  motion  is  exceedingly  slow, 
not  exceediDg  about  100  feet  fur  the  whole  summtc 
season.  The  lower  extremities  of  these  glaciers, 
reaching  the  ocean,  are  buoyed  np  by  the  deep  water, 
and  then  are  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  the  mats, 
when  they  slowly  drift  awny  to  the  south.  Tbey 
sometimes  have  an  extent  of  several  miles,  and  art 
really  mountains  of  ice — icebergs — of  which  about 
seven-eighths  are  in  the  water  and  lets  than  ooe- 
eighth  exposed  above  the  surface.  These  floating 
ice-mountains  often  carry  enormous  blocks  of  rock, 
torn  from  th*  mountian  side  along  which  they  have 
moved,  and  drop  those  roclcs  when  and  where  the 
iceberg  is  finally  lost.  In  this  way  geologists  ex- 
plain bow  bou'dera  and  erratic  rocks  happtn  to  be 
found  where  there  are  no  similar  formations — namely, 
by  icebergs  at  a  time  before  the  present  surface  of 
the  continents  were  upheaved  from  the  depths  of  th* 
ocean.  It  is  known  that  this  is  one  of  Agassiz's 
favorite  theories ;  he  supposes  that  the  whole  earth 
was  covered  with  glaciers. 

The  Ehpesob  or  Cbiiia  lately  decreed  the  estab* 
lishmeut  of  a  European  college  at  Pekin,  the  Cbioei* 
capital.  The  founding  of  the  college  was  opposed 
by  the  Emperor's  minister,  Ouojen,  who  presented  a 
memorial,  saying:  "In  a  country  so  vast  as  China 
every  talent  can  be  found.  If  astronomy  and  the 
other  sciences  are  necessary,  Chinese  letters  will  be 
found  by  means  of  which  tbey  can  be  taught" 
Thereupon  the  Emperor  rrjoins  :  "  Let  Ouoj-n  then 
seek  for  the  letters  of  which  he  speaks.  We  hen  by 
entrust  him  personally  with  the  duty,  and  give  him 
authority  to  open  a  school,  over  which  he  will  pre- 
side and  teach  the  things  taught  in  the  Europeao 
school.  The  examinations  will  show  at  a  later  time 
the  relative  merits  of  the  scholars  of  the  two  schools." 

To  Preserve  Icb. — An  exchange  gives  the  fullov- 
ing  method  of  preserving  ice  for  domestic  purpose!, 
and  eepecixlly  for  the  sick  room  :  Make  two  bags  of 
stoat  woolen  fabric  ;  the  inner  one  should  be  ten 
inches  wide  by  fourteen  inches  deep.  The  ooter 
bag  should  be  made  at  least  two  inches  wider  each 
way.  After  placing  one  bag  inside  the  other,  stolT 
feathers  between  the  two,  and  sew  the  baga  f  getber 
at  the  top.  Put  a  block  of  ice  into  a  bag  of  this  de- 
scription and  it  will  be  preserved  from  melting  for 
nenrly  a  week,  when  under  exposnre  it  will  melt  in 
less  than  an  hour. — Del,  Co.  Republican. 

The  Iktcrkatiomal  Monetabt  Congress  now  sit- 
ting at  Paris,  it  is  announced,  has  determined  upon 
the  gold  five-franc  piece  and  its  maltiples  as  the 
ba>>iB  of  an  uniform  international  currency.  This 
will  make  the  French  system  of  coinage  that  of  the 
civilized  world,. if  other  nations  adopt  the  report  of 
the  Gongreaa.  The  fire-franc  piece  is  worth  96  cenu 
in  gold. 

TxLioBAPRiNO  is  making  great  progress  in  the 
East.  China  is  about  having  its  great  wallot  prfju- 
dices  against  foreign  innovation  broken  down.  The 
Bast  India  Telegraph  Company  is  making  eff'>rts  to 
introduce  the  telegraph  into  China,  and  in  this  it 
backed  by  the  influence  of  the  French  AmbHSfador 
at  Pekin.  The  British  government  hsia  given  this 
company  the  privilege  of  erecting  telegraphs  at  Hong 
KoBg,  and  the  progress  made  by  this,  an  American 
telegrapbicenterprise,lsmo8tgratifying.  In  England, 
a  rival  corporation  called  the  Anglo-Indian  Tele- 
graph Company  has  been  organized ;  and  it  contem- 
pla'es  not  only  lines  in  the  East,  but  a  new  line  con- 
necting Englind  with  the  East,  the  present  t»le- 
grapbic  connection  with  that  part  of  the  globe  being 
very  unsatisfactory. 
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Par  ViiendlF  Intelltgenoer. 

PRESBTTEBIAN    SEPAaATIONS  AND  REUNIONS. 

BT  8.  H.  JABRIT. 

(ConUnuad  from  pa^"  ^^-) 

The  separation  of  1838  was  preceded  by  an 
exciting  controveray,  relating  to  "  didactic  theo- 
logy and  church  goTernment  and  dtgcipline." 
Id  the  year  1830,  Albert  Barnes,  a  distinguished 
preacher  and  writer,  was  chosen  pastor  by  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia 

He  had  previously  preached  a  sermon  enti- 
tled, "The  Way  of  Salvation,"  which  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
Presby^rian  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  .Cate- 
chisms. He  was  admitted  by  the  Presbytery, 
bat  a  minority  protested  against  it,  and  com- 
plaint being  made  to  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  case  was  referred  back  to  the  Presby- 
tery. That  body  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  obnoxious  sermon,  and  sahseqnently 
expressed  their  disapprobaiion  of  the  doctrines 
avowed  in  it.  The  proceedings  arising  from 
this  aconsatioD  continued  six  years,  bat  failed 
to  effect  his  expulsion  from  the  mioistry.  He 
was  sustained  by  a  strong  party,  known  as  the 
Puritan  party,  or  New  School,  while  those  who 
insisted  on  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Calvinistio 
doctrines,  as  oonstraed  by  the  Scotch  party, 
were  known  as  the  Old  School  Presbyterians, 
la  addition  to  this  oanse  of  dissension,  there 
were  others,  growing  oat  of  the  administration 
of  their  di-oipline,  and  the  proceedings  of  theit 
Home  Missionary  Society. 


The  alienation  between  the  two  parties  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  it  became  manifest  that 
a  decisive  struggle  would  take  place  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1837. 
The  strict  interpreters  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith — the  Scotch  party — had  for  some  years 
been  the  minority  in  the  Assembly ;  they  there- 
fum  invited  a  convention  to  meet  in  Pbiladel- 
pma  the  week  previous  to  the  time  appointed 
for  the  General  Assembly.  The  convention 
consisted  of  124  members,  most  of  whom  also 
were  delegates  to  the  Assembly.  They  pre- 
pared and  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly, 
a  document%ntit]ed  a  "  Testimony  and  Memo- 
rial." "Thoy  bore  testimony  against  sixteen 
doctrinal  errors,  ten  departures  from  the 
Presbyterian  order,  and  five  declensions  in 
Christian  discipline." 

Among  the  alleged  doctrinal  errors  charged 
against  the  other  party,  they  specified  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Election  to  eternal  life  is  founded  on  » 
foresight  of  faith  and  obedience."  "  We  hav« 
no  more  to  do  with  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  thaa 
with  the  sins  of  any  other  parent."  "  Infants 
come  into  the  world  as  free  from  moral  defile- 
ment as  was  Adam  when  he  was  first  created." 
"  Original  sin  does  not  include  a  simple  bias  of 
the  human  mind  and  a  just  exposnre  to  penal 
Bufi'ering."  "  There  is  no  evidence  in  Serip- 
ture  that  infants,  in  order  to  salvation,  do  need 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  regene- 
ration by  the  Holy  Ghost."    "  The  doctrine  of 
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impntation,  whether  of  the  guilt  of  Adam'a 
ein  or  of  the  righteoasness  of  Christ,  has  no 
fonodjittoii  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  ia  both 
unjust  and  absurd."  "The  aufferingB  add 
death  of  Christ  were  not  truly  viearioas  and 
penal,  bat  symbolical,  gOTernmeDtal  and  in- 
structive only." 

The  convention  prononnced  these  and  other 
doctrines  they  speciSed  as  "  errors  unscriptaral, 
radical,  and  highly  dangerous,"  which  in 
"  their  altimate  tendency  subvert  the  founda' 
tions  of  Christian  hope,  and  destroy  the  soub 
of  men." 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  statement  from 
which  these  extracts  are  taken,  whether  the 
New  School  party  admitted  or  denied  that  they 
held  the  doctrines  above  cited,  and  to  the  un- 
prejudiced mind  it  must  seem  astonishing  that 
any  body  of  intelligent  men  could  pronounce 
such  doctrines  "  dangerous  errorn,"  calculated 
« to  destroy  the  souls  of  men." 

The  General  Assembly  of  1837  met,  and,  the 
adherents  uf  the  convention  having  a  decided 
majority  in  that  body,  promptly  acceded  to  the 
requests  of  the  memorial.  They  abrogated  the 
"  plan  of  union  "  between  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists.  They  adjudged  that  the 
four  Synods  of  Genessee,  Geneva,  Utica,  and 
the  Western  Reserve  -were  not  "constituent 
parts"  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  American  Home  Missionary,  and 
of  the  American  Educational  Societies,  were 
excluded  from  their  churches,  and  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  dissolved. 

"  The  succeeding  twelve  months  were  devoted 
by  both  parties  to  preparation  for  the  Assembly 
of  1888.  By  custom  it  devolves  upon  |he 
permanent  and  stated  clerks  to  make  up  the 
list  of  the  members,  who  preseot  their  commis- 
'  sioosfor  that  purpose  anterior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sessions.  These  officers  omitted  all 
reference  to  the  delegates  from  t^e  Presbyte- 
ries comprised  in  the  four  Synods  which  bad 
been  expunged  fiom  the  ecclesiastical  statistics 
by  the  previous  Assembly.  When  the  motion 
was  made  that  the  commissions  from  these 
Presbyteries  should  be  received,  the  moderator 
refused  to  recognize  the  motion,  or  the  parties 
on  whose  bohalf  it  was  made.  After  a  short 
interval  of  disorder,  the  minority  (including 
both  the  advocates  of  the  Synods  who  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  Assembly  of  1837,  and  the  com* 
missioner^  from  those  Synods)  united  in  dis- 
claiming the  authority  of  the  moderator,  and 
proceeded  to  organize  by  themselves ;  and  hav- 
ing elected  another  moderator  and  clerks,  the 
whole  of  the  disi-eDtieDts  from  the  acts'  ol"  the 
Assembly  in  1887,  immediatclv  withdrew,  in  a 
body,  to  the  edifice  occupied  by  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  The  ma- 
jority retained  their  seats  until  the  temporary 
oonfofliao  ceased,  when  they  proceeded  to  their 


eecIesiastiSal  business  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed ordinary  forms."  This  statement  is 
quoted  from  a  paper  written  by  sn  adherent  of 
the  Old  School  party. 

A  writer  of  the  other  party,  eomroenting  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1837,  says:  "It  was  distinctly  understood, 
previously  to  the  meeting,  through  a  conven- 
tion of  that  party,  that,  if  they  could  secure  a 
majority,  some  mear>ures  would  be  adopted 
which  would  disable,  ever  thereafter,  the  mode- 
rate party  in  the  church.  The  desired  majority 
was  obtained."  ..."  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  the  whole  movement  was  made, 
as  was  admitted  by  a  principal  leader  of  the 
party  at  the  time,  for  the  simple  purpr'Be  of 
preventing  a  future  majority  of  the  other  party. 
These  four  Synods,  comprising  about  five  huii- 
dred  ministers  and  six  hundred  churches,  and 
sixty  thousand  communicants,  were  attempted 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  be- 
cause if  the  opposing  party  was  not  th"roughly 
broken  by  such  an  excision)  tne  Scotch  party 
would  never  have  a  majority  on  that  floor 
again." 

"  After  passing  these  resolutions,  the  major- 
ity  took  effective  measures  to  retain  the  records 
and  the  funds  of  the  Church,  by  passing  an  or- 
der requiring  the  clerks  to  pledge  themselves 
not  to  receive  the  commissioners  from  the  ex- 
cinded  Synods  in  the  formation  of  the  next 
Assembly."  .  .  .  « The  party  that  had 
excluded  the  four  Synods  to  secure  to  them- 
selves a  future  majority,  retained  all  the  funds 
and  property  of  the  Church,  amounting  to  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  right  to  this  property  became  a  subject 
of  litigation  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  held  by  trustees  for  "  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;"  hut  there 
were  now  two  General  Assemblies ;  that  called 
the  Old  School  held  possession,  and  the  other 
Assembly,  which  claimed  to  be  the  constita- 
tionai  budy,  brought  suit  for  the  property. 

After  a  trial  before  a  jury,  "a  verdict  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  plain tiffs,-^the  Pari, 
tan  party :  '  that  is,'  as  explained  by  the  pre- 
siding judge,  'the  Assembly  which  held  its 
sittings  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  (a 
portion  of  which  had  been  cut  off  in  1837, 
without  trial)  was  the  true  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  undir  the  charter.'  "  From 
this  decisinn  the  Old  School  party  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvaaia,  and  Chief 
Justice  Gibson  ordered  a  new  trial  under  ia- 
structions ;  but  the  New  School  A«gembly  con- 
cluded to  withdraw  the  suit,  and  in  so  doing 
left  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
party. 

It  is  observed  by  Joel  Parker,  pastor  of  a 
New  School  congregation  of  Presbyterians  in 
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Philadelphia,  that  "the  Seotoh  party  retain  the 
funds  aod  property.     Individaals  of  the  party 
have  iatimated  a  willingoeas  to  restore  as  muoh 
of  these  funds  as  was  contributed  by  the  Puri- 
taa  partjr.     There  is  no  doubt  they  would  be 
more   happy  if  it  were  done;  but  how  to  per- 
form that  which  they  desire,  they  find  not.  The 
funds  are  of  little  coosequenoe.     The  periodof 
deep  excitement  has  passed  away.    Some  great 
advantages  have  accrued  from  this  unhappy  di- 
vinioo  of  brethren.    The  accusations  of  heresy 
have  ceased,  and  events  have  shown  that  either 
party  would  gladly  strengthen  itself  with  re- 
ceiviag   to   its  arms  any   elergymao  of  good 
standing    in  his  present  position.     An  inter- 
change   of  public  services    in  one    anothers' 
churches  has  already  commenced,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  the  kindest  and  most  fraternal  inter- 
course will  prevail  universally  between  these 
two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family." 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  published  in 
1844.  At  Uiat  time  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  two  parties  were  nearly  equal ;  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians 
comprised  19  synods,  105  presbyteries,  1434 
mioisters,  and  159,137  members  in  oommnaion. 
That  of  the  New  School  had  under  its  care  19 
synods,  101  presbyteries,  and  nearly  1500 
ministers.  The  number  of  its  members  is  not 
stated.  , 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  "  Friends'  Intelligencer,"  that  in  many 
respects  the  Presbyterian  aobism  in  1837  re- 
sembled the  separation  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  that  occurred  ten  years  earlier. 

Joe!  Parker,  writing  of  the  New  School 
party,  says  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  others,  "less  of 
organization  as  a  party,  and  less  diopoeition  to 
contend.  The  Scotch  party  organised  them- 
selves by  conventions  and  appeals  through  the 
press,  representing  the  church  as  being  in  ex- 
treme danger  from  heresy  in  doctrine,  and 
innovations  upon  established  order.  The  feel- 
ings to  which  they  appealed  were  a  warm  regard 
to  Presbyterian  order  and  doctrine.  The  Pu- 
ritan party  really  believed  that  it  was  nnjuiti- 
fiable  to  attempt  to  meet  these  warlike  prepara- 
tions by  demonstrations  of  the  same  character. 
They  thought  if  they  still  devoted  their  ener- 
gies to  the  causo  of  missions  and  the  progress 
of  piety  in  our  own  church,  and  in  the  country 
at  htrge,  Qod  would  protect  their  cause." 

(To  b*  oontlauad.) 


Shall  we  be  slothful  and  negligent  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  glory  of  God,  which  traosr 
forms  our  minds  into  its  own  likeness,  so  that 
the  eyes  of  our  understanding  shull  be  contin- 
ually filled  with  it,  until  we  see  Uim  contin- 
nally  ? — Ov>en. 


SPiaiTUAL  LUB. 

raASKiHTAar  pbaykb. 

A  dCTOBt  man,  ona  Out  pmjad  aliraya.— l.on  103 . 

We  miss  very  muoh  devotional  joy,  by  the 
neglect  of  fhigmentary  prayer.  In  the  inter- 
vals which  separate  periodical  seasons  of  devo* 
tion,  we  need  a  habit  of  offering  up  brief  ejao* 
ulatoiy  expressions  of  devout  feeling.  The  morn- 
ing aod  the  evening  sacrifice  depend  very  muoh 
upon  these  interspersed  offerings,  as  these  io  re- 
turn are  dependent  on  those.  Communion  with 
God  in  both,  is  assisted  by  linking  the  "  set 
times"  together  by  a  chain  of  heavenward 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  in  the  breaks  which 
occur  in  our  labors  and  amusements.  Sunrise 
and  sunset  may  attract  our  attention  more 
strongly  than  the  succession  of  golden  rays 
between  them,  but  who  can  say  that  they  are 
more  cheering  ?  It  is  not  often  that  a  day 
wholly  clouded  lies  between  two  clear  twilights. 

Prayer,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  in  the  highest 
conception  of  it,  a  state  rather  than  an  act.  A 
full  fruition  of  its  benefits  depends  on  a  contin- 
miiy  of  its  influences.  Kednce  it  to  two  isola- 
lated  experiments  daily,  and  separate  these  by 
long  blank  hours  in  which'  the  sool  has  no 
glimpse  of  God  for  its  refreshment,  and  how 
can  prayer  be  other  than  a  toil,  and  often  a 
drudgery  ? 

.  We  oomo  to  the  eventide  with  the  impression 
of  the  morning  watch  all  obliterated ;  probably 
with  a  conscience  bnrthened  by  accumulations 
of  sin  upon  an  ungoveined  spirit  through  the 
day.  We  feel  that  we  must  take  a  new  start 
every  time  we  seek  God's  presence.  Our  sense 
of  spiritual  progress  is  lost.  Sinning  and  re- 
penting is  all  our  life ;  we  do  not  have  holy  force 
enough  to  get  beyond  repentance  in  our  devo-  ' 
tion.  Our  prayers,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
should  be,  advancing  steps,  are  like  the  steps 
of  a  tread-mill.  Humane  law  has  abandoned 
this,  efen  as  a  punishment  for  felons;  why 
should  one  whom  Christ  has  made  free  inflict  it 
upon  himself? 

We  need,  then,  something  that  shall  make 
our  prayerful  hours  support  each  othpr — the 
morning  tributary  to  (he  evening,  and  the 
evening  to  the  morning.  Nothing  else  can  do 
this  so  naturally  as  the  habit  of  ejaculatory 
prayer.  The  »pirit  of  prayer  may  run  along 
the  line  of  such  a  habit  through  a  lifetime.  So 
one  may  live  in  a  state  of  prayer,  "  a  devout  man 
that  prays  always." 

Not  only  does  this  habit  of  fragmentary 
prayer  contribute  to  a  lofty,  devotional  spirit, 
but  such  a  spirit  demands  it  fur  its  own  indul- 
gence. 

Critics  have  ob.served,  that  ia  the  apostolio 
epistles,  doxologies  are  sometimes  embedded 
in  passages  of  remonstrance  and  of  warning.  It. 
should  seem,  that  the  apoHtolio  mind  came  down, 
unwillingly,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty  only,  to 
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deal  with  the  sioB  and  weaknesses  of  earth ;  and 
was  on  the  watch  Ibr  ohanees  to  rise,  like  a  bird 
let  looe^  thongh  bnt  for  a  moment,  into  the  up- 
per air. 

Are  there  not,  in  the  lives  of  ns  all,  moments 
when,  withont  the  formality  of  retirement  to 
the  closet,  we  feel  di^poted  to  pray  ?  We  are 
oonseioos  of  special  attraction  towards  Ood. 
Perhaps  with  no  obTions  reason  for  "  looking 
up"  now  rather  than  an  hour  ago,  we  do  look 
up.  "  We  feel  jtut  like  praying"  It  is  as  if 
we  heard  heavenly  voices  saying,  "Gome  np 
hither." 

No  Christian,  then,  can  afford  to  be  fragal  of 
prayer,  in  the  intervals  of  daily  business  and 
amusement.  EnjoymeDt  of  aU  communion  with 
Gt)d  must  be  impaired,  by  the  loss  of  these  little 
tribntaries.  A  Christian's  life,  so  conducted, 
most  langnish  as  a  tree  does,  whose  fibrous  roots 
are  stripped  off,  leaving  only  its  truncal  roots, 
possibly  only  a  tap-root,  for  its  nourishment. 
That  Christian  is  hoping  against  impossibilities; 
who  thinks  to  eojoy  a  life  of  social  interconrse 
with  Ood  in  any  enoh  way. 

Id  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  is  a 
doorway,  which  is  walled  np  and  marked  with 
a  cross.  It  is  opened  but  four  times  in  a  cen- 
tury. On  Cbrislmas  eve,  once  in  twenty-five 
years,  the  Pope  approaches  it  in  princely  state, 
with  the  retiLue  of  cardinals  in  attendance,  and 
begins  the  demolition  of  the  door,  by  striking 
it  three  times  with  a  silver  hammer.  When 
the  passage  is  opened,  the  multitude  pass  into 
the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and  op  to  the  altar, 
by  an  avenue  which  the  majority  of  them  never 
entered  thus  before,  and  never  will  enter  thus 
again. 

Imagine  tliat  the  way  to  the  throne  of  grace 
were  like  the  Porta  Santa,  inaccessible,  save 
once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December,  and  then  only  with  pugust 
solemnities,  condueted  by  great  dignitaries  in 
a  holy  city.  Conceive  that  it  were  now  ten 
years  since  yon,  or  I,  or  any  other  sinner,  had 
been  permitted  to  pray ;  and  that  fifteen  lung 
years  must  drag  themselves  away  before  we 
oonld  venture  again  to  approach  Ood;  and 
that,  at  the  most,  we  cosld  not  hope  to  pray 
more  than  two  or  three  times  in  a  lifetime  I 
With  what  solicitude 'we  should  wait  fur  the 
coming  of  that  holy  day  !  We  should  lay  our 
plans  of  life, select  our  homes,  build  our  houses, 
choose  our  prufessioDH,  form  our  friendships, 
with  reference  to  a  pilgrimage  in  that  twenty- 
fifth  year.  We  should  reckon  on  time  by  the  open- 
ings of  that  sacred  door,  as  epochs.  No  other 
one  thought  would  engross  so  much  of  our  lives, 
or  kindle  oar  sensibilities  so  intensely,  as  (he 
thought  of  prayer.  It  would  be  of  more 
rignificanoe  to  us  than  the  thought  of  death  is 
now.  It  would  multiply  our  trepidations  at 
the  thought   of  dying.     Fear  wunid  grow  to 


horror  at  the  idea  of  dying  before  that  year  of 
Jnbilee.  No  other  questions  would  give  us 
such  tremors  of  anxiety  as  these  would  excite : 
How  many  years  now  to  the  time  of  prayer  7 
How  many  months  T  How  many  #eeks  T 
How  many  days  7  Shall  we  live  to  see  it  7  Who 
can  tell  7 

Yet,  on  that  great  day,  amidst  an  innumer- 
able throng,  in  a  courtly  presence,  within 
sight  and  hearing  of  stately  rites,  vihat  would 
prayer  he  worth  to  u$  T  Who  would  value  it 
in  the  comparison  with  those  still  moments, 
that 

— — "  secret  silence  of  the  mind,' 
in  which  we  now  can  "  find  God,"  every  day 
and  every  where  7  That  day  would  be  more 
like  the  day  of  judgment  to  as,  than  like  the 
sweet  minutes  of  converse  with  "Our  Father," 
which  we  may  now  have  every  hour.  We 
should  appreciate  this  privilege  of  hourly 
prayer,  if  it  were  once  taken  from  na.  Should 
we  not  7 

"  Still  with  Thee,  0  my  God, 

1  would  desire  to  be  ; 
By  day,  by  nigbt,  at  borne,  abroad, 

I  woDid  be  still  with  Thee  I 
"  With  Thee  amid  the  crowd 

That  throngs  the  busy  mart — 
To  hear  thy  voice  mid  clamor  load, 

Speak  **ftly  to  my  heart ! 

—The  StUl  Hour. 


IT    18  WELL  WITH    THE  CHILD. 

Bishop  Leighton  thus  wrote  to  his  sister's 
hnsband  on  the  death  of  a  beloved  child :  "I  am 
glad  of  your  health,  and  of  the  recovery  of  your 
little  ones ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  a  sharp  stroke  of 
a  pen  that  told  me  your  little  Johnny  was  dead, 
and  I  felt  it  truly  more  than  to  my  remembrance 
1  did  the  death  of  any  child  in  my  lifetime. 
Sweet  thing!  and  is  he  so  quickly  laid  asleep  7 
Happy  he !  Though  we  shall  no  more  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  lisping  and  laughing,  he  shall 
have  no  more  the  p»in  of  crying,  nor  of  being 
sick,  nor  of  dying ;  and  hath  wholly  esoaped  the 
trouble  of  schooling  and  all  the  suffering  of 
boys,  and  the  riper  and  deeper  griefs  of  upper 
years — this  poor  life  being  all  along  nothing  but 
a  linked  chain  of  many  sorrows  and  of  many 
deaths.  Tell  my  dear  sister  she  is  now  so  much 
more  akin  to  the  other  world,  and  this  will  be 
quickly  passed  to  us  all.  John  is  but  gone  an 
hour  or  two  sooner  to  bed,  as  children  use  to  do, 
and  we  are  undressing  to  follow.  And  the  more 
we  put  off  the  love  of  the  present  world,  and  all 
things  superfluous  beforehand,  we  shall  have  the 
less  to  do  when  we  lie  down."     • 


Dbfeotive  RBLiaiON. — A  religion  that 
never  suffices  to  govern  a  man,  will  never  suffice 
to  save  him ;  that  which  does  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish him  tnta  a  wicked  world,  will  never 
distinguish  him  from  a  perishing  world. — Howe. 
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iTom  the  Christian  Kcgtoter. 

▲  TALK  TO   M0THEB8. 

BT  BOBHtT   CObLTKB. 

1  Savobi  2:  18,  19. — Samuel  minUtered  b«fore 
the  Locd,  bring  a  child.  HoreoTer,  bis  mother 
made  him  a  little  coat,  and  brought  it  to  him  from 
year  to  year. 

This  is  part  of  &  most  tooohing  story,  bow 
Ood  gave  to  a  Hebrew  tuotber  a  man  cbild, 
many  years  after  her  wedding;  and  tbe  gift 
was  such  a  gladaess,  that  she  dedicated  him  back 
to  God,  and  carried  him  back  to  tbe  temple, 
there  to  minister  all  his  life.  And  once  every 
year  she  made  him  a  little  coat,  and  carried  it 
vp  to  the  temple  herself,  when  she  went  to  see 
her  child,  whom  she  called  Samnel,  which, 
being  interpreted,  is,  "  He  who  was  asked  of 
Ck)d." 

We  have  tbre*  separate  statements  of  the 
natare  of  a  little'  child.  The  first  is  that  in 
some  way  it  is  utterly  depraved  and  lost ;  not 
capable  of  conceiving  one  good  thonght,  saying 
one  good  word,  or  doing  one  good  thing, 
being — 

"  Sprung  firom  tbe  miin  whose  guilty  fall 
CorraptB  his  race  and  taiata  qb  all." 

This  statement,  to  my  mind,  is  untrue,  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is,  that  it  clashes  with  (he 
loftiest  revelations  ever  made  to  our  race  about 
the  ohildnatnre.  Jesns  said,  "  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not : 
for  of  Euob  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  One 
oannot  help  seeing  here  the  inevitable  logic. 
If  the  child  is  utterly  depraved,  and  of  such  it 
the  kingdom  of  heavea,  wherein  does  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  differ  from  the  kingdom  of 
hellf 

I  sat  at  my  desk,  trying  to  put  my  second 
and  most  impregnable  objection,  as  it  springs 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  little  ohild  itself,  into 
words.  And  one  sat  at  my  feet,  rich  in  the 
possession  of  a  new  toy;  while  another  went 
and  came,  singing  through  tbe  fresh  spring 
morning.  Then  I  said  in  my  heart,  "0  Ood, 
my  Father  I  when  I  can  say  that  this  morning 
sunshine,  pouring  into  my  room  fresh  from  the 
fountains  of  thy  light,  is  a  horror  of  great 
darkness,  and  the  voices  of  the  singing  birds 
are  intended  to  echo  to  us  the  cry  of  lost  souls ; 
and  that  the  ever-ohanging  glory  of  spring. 
Bummer,  autumn  and  winter  is  but  the  ever- 
shifting  shadow  of  tbe  frown  of  G-od  on  a  sin- 
stricken  world, — then  I  can  say  that  the  light 
that  comes  out  of  the  eyes  of  that  Httie  child, 
who  has  not  y«t  framed  its  tongue  to  eall  me 
father,  is  the  bale-fire  of  a  soul  already  akin 
to  tb«  lost ;  and  the  sweet  confidences  of  the 
Other,  the  unlearned  blasphemies  of  despair." 

The  second  theory  is  one  that  I  have  beard 
from  some  liberal  Christian, — that  the  heart 
and  nature  of  a  little  child  are  like  a  fresh  gar- 
den mould  in  the  spring-time.    Nothing  has 


sprung  out  of  it ;  but  th^  seeds  of  vice  are 
already  bedded  down  into  it;  and  we  must 
plant  good  seeds  and  nurse  them  untirthere  is 
a  strong  growth  of  the  better  promise,  carefully, 
all  the  while,  weeding  out  whatever  is  bad  as  it 
comes  to  the  surface.  At  tbe  first  glance  this 
seems  to  be  about  the  truth.  Still,  I  fesr  it 
has  not  oome  so  much  out  of  that  true  philoso- 
phy which  is  founded  on  a  close  observation  of 
our  nature,  as  it  has  come  out  of  a  desire  not 
to  differ  so  very  far  from  those  who  denounos 
us  heartily  as  unchristian. 

Such  an  idea  of  tbe  child-nature  is,  after  all, 
a  moderate  theory  of  infant  depravity ;  and  as 
such  I  reject  it,  so  far  as  it  gives  anff  pre-ooou- 
pation  and  predominance  to  sin,  and  accept  the 
third  theory  as  the  true  and  pure  gospel  about 
the  ohild  nature ;  namely,  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  in  a  child,  is  like  unto  a  man  that 
sowed  good  seed  in  his  field ;  but  afterward, 
while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed 
tares  among  the  wheat  and  went  away ;  and 
when  tbe  blade  sprung  up  and  brought  forth 
fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also.  That  is 
tbe  true  statement  of  this  fact,  my  friends,  as 
I  understand  it.  The  good  seed  is  sown  first,— 
good  principles  and  powers  are  the  first  to  ba 
set  down  in  the  fresh,  young  heart,  while  even 
the  tares  themselves  are  not  utterly  worthless 
weeds,  but  degenerate  wheat,  a  poorer  grain, 
but  never  utterly  useless  or  worthless;  for 
the  bettor  kinds  of  it  can  be  made  into  a 
rather  bitter  bread,  while  even  the  worst  can 
be  burnt  up,  and  be  made  to  enrich  the  ground 
for  another  harvest  of  the  nobler  grain.  The 
good  is  primary,  and  purely  good ;  the  bad  is 
secondary,  and  not  totally  bad.  And  every  ■ 
little  child  ministers  before  the  Lord,  and  every 
mother  makes  bis  garments  from  year  to  year. 

I  propose  to  speak  briefly  on  the  nature  and 
possibilities  of  this  mother-influence,  what  it 
is,  and  what  it  may  be.  And  note,  first  of  all, 
that  while  in' after  life  the  father  may' oome  to 
an  equal  or  even  stronger  influence  over  the 
ebild, — ^in  the  plastic  morning  of  life,  when  the 
infant  soul  puts  on  its  first  robes  of  joy  and 
love  asd  faith  and  wonder,  the  hand  of  the 
mother  alone  is  permitted  to  give  them  their 
rich  quality  and  texture;  and,  to  her  loving 
and  skilful  eye  only  is  left  the  decision  of  their 
comfort  and  adaptation  to  the  ever-varying  nature 
of  every  little  one  that  oomes  into  the  world. 
God  has  made  it  so  in  his  infinite  and  unfailing 
providence. 

"  Women  know 
Tbe  way  to  renr  up  children  (to  be  just) ; 
They  know  a  simple,  mrrry,  tender  knack 
Of  tieinfr  easfaes,  fitting  bbb^-sboes. 
And  stringing  pretty  words  that  make  no  sense, 
And  kissing  full  sen>e  into  empty  words; 
Which  things  are  corals  to  cut  life  upon, 
Altboagh  sach  trifles.    Children  learn,  by  such, 
Love'i  holy  eamal  in  a  pretty  play, 
And  get  not  over-early  solemnized. 
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t         .        ,        .        fathers  lore  as  well, 

but  still  with  heavier  brains, 
And  wills  more  consciously  responsible, 
Aud  not  a*  leue/y,  linee  leti  /oolMlj/." 

To  ever;  Utile  child,  in  the  beginDing,  tbis 
earth  is  without  form  and  void ;  aad  the  first 
great  light  that  Qui  brings  out  of  the  daikoess 
is  the  face  of  its  motl  er,  and  the  first  sound 
that  ever  entered  the  silent  sea  of  the  infant 
soul  is  the  voice  of  the  mother  as  she  bends 
over  it,  endeavoring  to  find  some  answering 
glance  and  call  of  recognition.  And  God  has 
uiade  it  so,  that  the  first  sure  sound  the  mother 
ever  bears  breaking  out  of  that  silence  is  more 
to  her  than  the  great  harmonies  that  were  heard 
when  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  So,  how  can 
we  wonder  that  the  tender  nature  of  Christ 
gathered  itself  into  grave  rebuke  to  those  who 
would  hinder  mothers  from  bringing  little 
ebildren  to  him,  that  he  might  put  bis  hands 
upon  them  and  bless  tbom  f  To  me,  the  qaes- 
tioD  is  not  whether  the  children  will  or  will  not 
be  benefitted  b;  that  benediction,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  is  worth  all  that  trouble  and  hin- 
drance to  the  Master  to  let  them  come;  bat 
whether  that  most  noble  and  tender  of  all  souls 
shall  acknowledge  that  most  noble  and  ten- 
der of  all  things — the  longing  of  the  mother 
for  a  blessing  upon  the  .child. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  fact  set  clearly  before 
US.  Mothers,  your  heart  is  the  first  Paradise  to 
every  little  child  God  gives  you ;  he  finds  rivers 
of  water  there,  and  the  fruit  and  flowers  of  his 
earliest  hnman  world.  While  he  can  rest  there, 
DO  wild  beast  can  make  him  afraid  ;  and  when 
ftt  last  he  eats  of  the  inevitable  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  and  is  fallen  and  naked,  and 
ashamed,  your  love  may  so  clothe  him,  as  he 
passes  out  of  his  Eden,  that  he  will  always  live 
in  hope  of  the  Paradise  regained.  And  so, 
"we  only  never  call  him  fatherless  who  has 
God  and  his  mother." 

Then,  secondly,  while  it  is  eminently  tme, 
that  the  little  child  has  such  rich  endowment, 
ftnd  yon  have  snoh  a  wonderful  pre-eminence,  it 
is  also  true,  that  the  possibilities  open  out  two 
ways, —  you  may  greatly  blight  his  life,  or  yoti 
nay  greatly  bless  it.  The  garments  that  mothers 
fit  on  to  the  spirits  of  little  children,  like  the 
garments  that  they  fit  to  the  outward  form,  only 
more  certainly  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that 
child's  whole  future  life.  Let  me  give  you  three 
instances  out  of  many  that  are  kept  in  the 
archives  of  the  world 

What  would  you  judge  to  be  the  foremost 
thing  in  Washington  ?  The  obvious  answer  is, 
bis  perfect,  spotless,  radiant  integrity.  The 
nan  docs  not  live  in  this  world  who  be- 
lieves that  any  letter  or  dispatch  or  state  paper 
will  ever  be  found  in. any  country,  which,  if 
well  anderstood,  oan  oall  this  great  qoalitj  into 


question,  after  be  had  come  to  the  pride  and 
power  of  his  manhood, — as  for  that  matter,  at 
any  time  in  his  whole  life.  Now  it  is  an  in- 
structire  fact  for  mothers,  that  of  the  few  books 
that  have  ooroe  down  to  tis  with  which  the 
mother  of  Washington  sarroundod  her  boy  in 
early  life,  the  one  most  worn  and  well  used  is 
a  book  on  morals,  by  that  eminent  pattern  of 
the  old  English  integrity,  Sir  Matthew  Hale; 
and  the  puce  where  that  book  opens  easiest, 
where  it  is  most  dog-eaied  and  frail,  is  at  the 
chapter  on  the  great  account  which  we  must 
all  give  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Before 
that  boy  went  out  of  bis  home,  his  mother  took 
care  to  stamp  the  image  and  superscription  of 
integrity  deeply  on  his  sonl. 

What,  after  his  great  genivs,  would  you  men- 
tion as  the  most  notable  thing  in  William  El- 
lery  Channing?  We  answer  at  once,  his  con- 
stant loyalty  to  a  broad,  free,  fearless  examina- 
tion of  every  question  that  could  present  it«elf 
to  bim  ;  a  frank  confession  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  true  about  it,  no  matter  what  was  said 
against  it;  and  an  active  endeavor  to  make  that 
truth  a, part  of  his  life.  Cbanning  tei>tified, 
with  a  proud  affection,  of  his  mother :  "  She 
had  a  firmness  to  examine  the  truth,  to  speak 
it,  and  to  act  npon  it,  beyond  all  women  I  ever 
knew."  And  so  it  was,  that,  when  ber  frail 
boy  mnst  go  out  into  the  battle,  she  had  armed 
him  with  the  breastplate  of  righteonsneas  and 
the  helmet  of  salvation.- 

What,  again,  after  his  genius,  stands  fore- 
most in  the  life  of  Byron  ?  One  answer  only 
can  be  given, — bis  utter  want  of  faith  in  wo- 
man. That  one  thing  did  more  to  turn  his  life 
into  wormwood  and  gall,  than  all  beside.  He 
lost  faith,  firat  of  all,  in  his  mother.  In  and 
through  his  childhood,  it  was  his  mother  that 
clothed  him  in  the  poisoned  garments  that  so 
wofully  penetrated  through  all  bis  after  life,  and 
made  bim  the  most  miserable  man  in  his  genet- 
ation. 

And  80  one  might  go  on  reciting  inatanees 
almost  endlessly,  if  it  were  needful,  to  show 
how  true  it  is,  that  the  mother  makes  the  man. 
What  then,  positively,  shall  the  mother  do  who 
will  do  her  best  ? 

I  will  answer  this  question  first  by  noting 
what  she  shall  not  do.  And  I  cannot  say  one 
thing  before  this, — that  the  spiritual  garment 
she  fashions  for  her  little  one  from  year  to  year 
shall  not  be  black.  All  mothers  know  how 
long  before  their  children  oan  utter  a  word,  they 
oan  read  gladness  or  gloom  in  th^  mother's  face. 
Let  her  smile,  and  the  child  will  laugh  ;  let  her 
look  sad,  and  it  will  weep.  Now,  some  moth- 
er's, if  they  have  had  great  troubles,  or  are  much 
tried  in  their  daily  life,  get  into  a  habit  of  sad- 
ness that  is  like  a  second  nature.  The  tone  of 
their  voice  and  the  tenor  of  their  tilk  is  all  in 
the  pensive  minor  key.    They  even  "  sigh  when 
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they  thank  Ood."  They  talk  with  unetion  of 
who  is  dead,  and  how  young  they  were,  and 
how  many  are  aiok,  and  what  grief  is  abroad 
altogether  on  the  earth.  And  the  child  listens 
to  all  that  is  said.  The  mother  may  think  he 
does  Qot  oare ;  but,  if  my  owd  earliest  memo- 
ries are  at  all  true  to  the«ommoo  childhood,  he 
<foM  cart.  These  things  chill  him  through 
and  through.  I  remember  how  I  carried  the 
terror  of  such  a  conversation  in  my  heart  once 
for  days  and  days,  long  after  the  good*  woman 
who  had  spoken  had  forgotten  ^l  about  it. 
Mothers,  your  children  have  no  part  or  lot  in 
that  matter;  death  has  no  domiaion  over  them,, 
and  will  not  have  for  this  many  a  day  to  come ; 
and  it  is  foolish  and  wrong  for  you  to  lead  them 
with  yon  into  its  dark  valley  and  shadow.  If 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  be  taken  from 
yon,  it  will  be  to  him  only  as  if  he  lay  down  to 
sleep.  No  sweet  fruit  of  childhood  can  ((row 
amid  those  grim  shadows  ;  he  has  his  own  little 
griefs,  too,  already ;  he  does  not  need  yours. 
So,  as  he  stands  before  the  Lord,  and  you  fash- 
ion his  spiritual  garments  from  year  to  year, 
put  plenty  of  gladness  ioto  them, — let  the  first 
fear  wait  for  the  first  sin.  In  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  to  which  he  now  belongs,  there  is  no 
death  ;  his  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Ood. 

Then  I  would  ask  that  the  garment  of  spirit- 
ual iofliien^,.  which  you  are  ever  fashioning, 
shall  not  be  of  the  nature  of  a  ttraight-jaclcet. 
Has  your  boy  a  heavy  foot,  a  loud  voice,  a  great 
appetite,  a  defiant  way,  and  a  burly  presence 
altogether  ?  Then  thank  God  for  it,  more  than 
if  your  husband  had  a  farm  where  corn  grows 
twelve  feet  high ;  your  child  has  in  him  the 
making  of  a  great  and  good  man.  The  only 
fear  is,  that  yon  will  fail  to  meet  the  demand 
of  this  strong,  grand  nature,  and  try  to  break 
where  you  ought  to  build.  The  question  for 
yon  to  solve,  mother,  is  not  how  to  subdue  him, 
but  how  to  direct  him.  Sometimes  mothers 
are  really  selfish ;  they  refuse  to  pay  the  price 
for  this  noble  growth  of  childhood.  It  is  a  sad 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  sturdy  daring  must 
be  bad ;  first  the  wheat,  then  the  tares.  Dr. 
Kane  was  a  wonder  of  boisterous  energy  in 
childhood,  climbing  trees  and  roofs,  projecting 
himself  against  all  obstacles,  until  he  got  the 
name  of  being  the  wordt  boy  in  Brancbtown ; 
bnt  time  revealed  the  divinity  of  this  rough 
life,  when  he  bearded  the  ice- king  in  his  own 
domain,  and  made  himself  a  name  in  Arctic 
exploration  second  to  none.  The  tumult,  again, 
when  Sydney  Smith  was  a  hoy,  was  a  marvel  oi 
boisterous  clamor.  But  when  that  voice  set 
itself  to  be  heard  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it 
roused  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  the  abundant 
yitality  that  set  distracted  in  childhood,  so  pene- 
trated and  informed  the  whole  after-life,  as  to 
make  its  record  one  of  the  best  biographies  in 
the  English  toogae.    Do  not  break  your  child's 


passionate  temper,  but  direct  it.  God  knows, 
by-and-by,  be  will  need  it  all  to  batter  down 
great'  wrongs,  and  plead  and  work  for  the  great 
right.  Do  not  fret  and  fear  over  the  predomi- 
nance of  tlie  animal  above  the  spiritual  na- 
ture ,  it  is  all  right  that  it  should  be  so  at  the 
start.  The  first  man  Is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the 
second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven.  First 
comes  that  which  is  natural, — or,  as  the  better 
translation  has  it,  first  comes  that  which  is  ani- 
mal; afterwards,  that  which  is  spiritual.  Do 
you  know  that  the  pure,  the  almost  ethereal 
Channing  was  so  full  of  this  predominant  ani- 
mal nature  in  early  childhood,  that  the  first 
idea  of  glory  in  heaven,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
that  ever  dawned  upon  his  mind,  wrs  in  coa- 
neotion  with  an  old  colored  cook.  There  is  a 
good,  wholesome  oversight  that  is  beautiful  in 
all  mothers;  bat  the  true  root  of  that  aught  to 
be  a  great  conviction  that  our  nature  is  loyal, 
and  needs  no  breaking.  We  never  break  a 
young  tree;  and,  thank  God,  deformity  is  the 
rare  exception  in  the  spirit,  as  in  the  form. 
Blessed  is  that  mother  who  shall  know  this,  and 
let  every  good  gift  of  God  in  the  little  child 
have  its  own  free  play. 

Then,  positively,  there  b  one  most  important 
principle  that  no  mother  can  ever  forget.  A 
good  and  great  man,  whose  children  are  re. 
markable  for  nobility  and  beauty,  said  to  me  once 
in  a  letter,  "  I  count  a  great  part  of  the  grace 
in  my  children  from  a  new  reading  of  the  old 
commandment.  I  read  it  always,  'Parents, 
obey  your  children  in  the  Lord ;  for  this  is 
right.' "  That  I  conceive  to  be  especially  the 
true  reading  for  you,  mothers.  When  he  is 
altogether  with  yon,  his  demands  are  especially 
eacred,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

I  shall  not  speak  in  any  material  sense ;  but, 
when  the  ehild  begins  to  think,  he  at  once  be- 
gins to  quesUon.  He  is  set  here  in  a  great 
universe  of  wonder  and  mystery,  and  he  wants 
to  know  its  meaning  and  the  meaning  of  him- 
self. But  some  mothers,  when  their  children 
come  to  them  with  their  questions  in  all  good 
faith,  eithef  treat  the  question  with  levity,  or 
get  afraid,  and  reprove  the  little  thing  for  ask- 
ing. Mothers,  this  is  all  wrong.  This  is  one  of 
your  rarest  opportunities  to  clothe  the  spirit  of 
your  child  in  the  fresh  garments  that  will  make 
him  all  beautiful,  as  ho  stands  before  the  Lord. 
He  can  ask  questions  you  cannot  answer ;  but 
be  sure  that  the  question  that  can  be  answered 
are  best  answered  simply  aud  directly.  The 
soul  hungers  and  thirsts  to  know ;  indeed,  it 
must  know.  Those  moments  are  the  seed-time ; 
and  if  you  do  not  then  oast  in  the  wheat,  the 
enemy  will  sow  the  tares. 

Then,  as  this  primitive  woman  would  be 
evermore  careful  to  meet  the  enlarged  form  of 
her  child,  as  she  went  to  see  him  stand  before 
the  Lord  from  year  to  yecT,  will  you  be  eare- 
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fal  to  meet  the  eohirged  spirit  of  jonr 
child?  I  do  fear  for  the  mother  who  will 
.not  not/6  how  her  child  demands  and  needs  ever 
new  and  larger  eonfidenoes.  The  last  thing 
mothers  learn  often  La,  that  the  ehild  is  always 
beoominj;  less  a  child.  It  is  a  great  blessing 
to  that  child  whose  mother  can  be  well-timed, 
and  yet  perfectly  delicate,  in  her  rerelationa ; 
who  can  Know  when  to  reveal  truth  and  false- 
hood, nobility  and  meanness,  parity  and  its  op- 
posite,— in  thought  and  word,— yet  not  have 
the  ohild  look  up  in  wonder  to  ask  what  she 
means ;  who  can  feel,  in  her  prophetio  and  in- 
tuitive spirit,  the  true  time  for  everything, — 
that  she  is  never  too  lato,  and  never  too  soon ; 
whose  children  will  bless  her,  because  her 
words  were  always  more  of  a  revelation  than  of 
a  warning  or  a  rebuke.  Mothers,  as  I  speak  to 
yon  so  <of  your  great  trust,  I  feel  still  more 
deeply  yonr  great  reward ;  for  you  are  greatly 
rewarded.  As  I  have  thought  of  what  I  should 
say  to  you  of  what  you  should  be,  I  have  seemed 
all  the  while  only  to  be  recalling  what  a  mother 
was  once  to  a  ohild.  For  my  spirit  went  back 
through  many  years  to  a  little  valley,  "  among 
the  rooks  and  winding  scaurs,"  where  I  saw  a 
man  and  woman,  in  their  early  wedded  prime, 
Httiog  together.  And  as  I  sat  with  them, 
watching  their  faces  shine  in  the  summer  Sun- 
day sunlight,  they  seemed  to  me  as  the  faces  of 
angels.  Then  the  woman  sang  some  words  I 
have  never  forgotten,  out  of  a  sweet  old  Metho- 
dist hymn.     These  were  the  words ; — 

"  How  bappy  is  the  pilgrim's  lot  I 
How  free  from  ever^  anxions  thoDgbt. 
From  worldlj  hope  and  frarl 
Confined  to  neither  coort  nor  cell. 
His  ioul  disdains  on  earth  to  dwell ; 
He  only  sojourns  here." 

And  from  that  time,  somehow,  I  knew,  in  a  new 
wa^,  that  this  was  my  mother.  And  now  her 
hair  is  white  as  snow,  and  she  bends,  in  the 
ripeness  of  her  (Vuitful  and  graceful  life,  wait- 
ing for  the  angels  to  come  and  carry  her,  after 
her  long  widowhood,  to  another  of  the  many 
mansioiis,  where  husband  and  sons  are  watching 
and  waiting  for  her  coming.  And  is  not  this 
what  a  million  sons  will  tell  of  their  mothers  7 
Blessed  is  that  man  whose  mother  has  made  all 
mothers  worshipful;  blessed  is  that  man  who 
can  make  such  an  entry  in  his  diary  as  this  of 
Washington  in  bis  prime :  "  I  got  away,  and 
■pent  the  evening  with  my  mother." 

Mothers  yon  have  great  sorrows ;  bat  then 
you  have  an  exoeeding  joy.  To  yon  more  than 
tu  fathers,  belongs  the  responsibility ;  but  to 

Sou,  more  than  to  them,  comes  the  great  reward. 
[o  cares,  no  tears,  no  efforts  you  make  are  ever 
really  made  in  vain.  When  your  ohild  grows 
np  to  bis  manhood,  if  that  is  uoble  and  beauti- 
ful, he  will  gladly  say,  "  I  owe  it  moet  of  all  to 
■J  mother."    And,  if  it  is  lost  and  ttrickeu 


with  sin,  he  will  fear  above  all,  the  sorrow  of  his 
mother,  or  to  meet  bis  mother,  or  that  she  shall 
know  of  his  sin.  And  the  first  pulses  of  his 
penitonee  will  always  oome  at  the  thoaght  of  his 
mother.  And  then  if,  after  all  your  love 
and  oare,  the  silver  cord  is  loosed  and  thet  gold- 
en bowl  broken,  and  yonr  (reaanre  is  gsthered 
into  the  safe  keeping  of  the  world  to  eome, 
there  may  still  oome  a  solemn  gladness,  even 
through  your  woe,  as  yon  realise  that  he  is  not 
unelothM,  but  clothed  upon.  And  yon  shall 
see  the  travail  of  yonr  sonl  and  be  satisfied,  be- 
cause he  is  a  nursling  now  of  heaven. 

"  Forever  and  foreTer, 
'  All  in  a  happy  home ; 

And  there  to  stay  a  little  while 

Till  all  the  rest  iball  come. 

To  lie  within  the  light  of  God, 

Like  a  babe  npon  the  breast. 

And  the  wiclied  oease  from  tronbling. 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
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To  insure  insertion.  Marriage  notices,  most 
be  accompanied  with  the  statement  that  they 
were  acoomplished  under  the  oare  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 


Habbisd,  on  the  I7th  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  at 
the  honse  of  the  bride's  fkther,  Gbas.  Swatkb,  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  Ltma  C.  Qawtbbop,  of  West 
Grove. 


DiBD,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  3d  of  Fourth  month, 
1867,  ffom  the  effect  of  cancer  in  the  breast,  Elixa 
Ash,  wife  of  Ez'  kiel  Roberta,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Elisabeth  GriSth,  aged  60  years ;  a  member  of 
Short  Cieek  Uonthly  Keeling,  Ohio.  Her  remains 
were  brought  to  her  home,  and  the  funeral  took 
place,  on  the  7th,  attended  by  a  large  coBeonrse  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  wboae  sympalhieB  were  awa- 
kened by  the  sad  event.  Her  low  will  long  be  felt, 
got  only  by  her  bereaved  family,  bat  by  tbe  unfor- 
tnnate  and  suffering,  to  whom  her  beocTolence  was 
extended  in  sympaiby  and  material  aid. 

,  on  tbe  31al  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  SuiA- 

BETH,  widow  of  Jacob  Lukens,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  Edwards,  Sr.,  in  her  84lb  year;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

,  in  Philadelphia,  on  tbe  2d  inst.,  Joui  BicB- 

ABDS,  in  tbe  73d  year  of  his  age. 

The  nnderaigned  hereby  acknowledges  a  donation 
of  250  copies  of  "Sister  Rath's  Storiep,  or  Evening* 
with  John  Woolman,"  from  O.  If.  W.,  of  Solem,  N.J. 
Joi.  U.  Tbumah,  Jb., 
IVtaturtr  of'JHendt'  Publicatim  Auoa'aHon." 
717  Willow  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Execntive  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Pnblicatioa 
Association"  will  meet  on  Sixlh-day  efiernoon,  8th 
mo.  16lh,  at  3}  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Mo.  Meeting  Room. 
LxDU  H.  Hau,  CUrk. 
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XtTBOFIAN   OOBRESPONDKNOa. 

No.  1. 

Paus,  Jane  39. 
The  G&thedral  of  Ohartrea  is  800  yMni  old, 
and  at  this  very  momeot  they  are  repairing  its 
exterior.  It  has  three  fronts,  ornamented  with 
figures  of  apostles^  saints  and  kings,  and  soeoes 
in  alto-relioTO,  in  the  most  gorgeoas  splendor. 
These  Oothie  oathedrals  wen  generally  planned 
by  some  master  arehiteet,  and  the  details  of  or- 

•  Bament  oommitted  to  workmen,  who  were  all 
artists,  and  wh»  were  allowed  to  follow  the  bent 
•f  their  iadividaal  genius.  It  has  been  thought 
that  00  the  part  of  these  artists  it  was  a  labor 
ot  love '  and  devotion,  and  henee  every  figate 
and  every  group  may  be  eensidered  a  separate 
act  of  faith.  In  this  point  of  view  each  part 
beetfmea  full  of  haman  interest.  The  heart  of 
hamanity,  at  the  time,  is  thus  wrought  in  stone, 
ehallengiag  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We 
thas  eonverse  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed  ; 
and  who  knowj  but  they  hover  round  the  work 
of  their  hands,  whioh  was  "  their  oonversation 

^  with  men,"  and  enjoy  oar  enjoyment?  It  is 
.  my  faith  that  thus  the  whole  spiritual  past  of 
/      man  is  eternat  in  the  heavens. 

/I  did  not  have  time  to  stody  oat  the  oatside 
ornaraentatioo,  for  we  had  but  a  few  hours  in 
Chartres,    '3at  t  went  inside.    Over  the  altar, 
instead  of  a  pieture,  as  usual,  was  a  statue  of 
.         Christ,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  for  the  people, 
and  little  baby  angels  were  hovering  round,  ex- 
pressing,* perhaps,  in  their  attitudes  of  sympa- 
thy and   interest,  the  artist's  imagination  of 
^        Ood't  aeoeptanoe  of  the  prayer.     The  groap 
\     was  exquisitely  beantifnl  and  fall  of  life.    In 
j      the  sides  af  theal  ar  and  within  the  ehaocel  on 
/      each  side  were  six  bss  reliefs,  or  rather  alto 
'      reliefs,  whioh  I  eonld  not  see  near  enough  to 
get  hold  of  the  subjects ;  but  behind  the  ehan- 
eel  oatside,  on  the  soreen  separating  the  ehoir 
from  the  aisles,  were  a  series  of  high  reliefs, 
giving  the  whole  legendary  life  of  Ohrist,  and 
these,  together  with  fodrteen  framed  bas  reliefs 
of  the  passion,  were  as  expressive  as  genius 
eonld  make  them  of  the  subject  matter.     It  is 

!nite  impossible  to  desoribo  them,  especially  as 
had  to  go  through  so  rapidly, — but  the  whole 
gospel  history  was  there ;  and  the  animation  of 
^  srery  figure  gave  new  meaning  and  power  to  all 
the  words  we  have  read  so  often,  and  which  so 
often  fall  on  the  mind,  that  fails  to  realise  that 
each  item  was  fact^  and  that  the  men  and 
women  were  of  like  passions  as  ourselves — 
neither  better  nor  worse — with  the  singlo  ex- 
eeption  of  Jesus  himself,  who  visibly  embodied 
fhe  Ideal,  of  which  conscience  is  generally  but 
a  eold  shadow.  If  there  is  one  group  more 
than  the  others  that  I  remember,  it  is  that  of, 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  who  was  exqui- 
ritely  beaotiful  and  too  innocent  looking,  and 
wbieh  recalled  to  my  mind  the  beautiful  criti- 


eisra  of  the  original  anecdote,  made  by  the 
author  of  Eooe  Homo, — or  interpretation  rather. 
The  artist,  however,  had  not  embodied  in  the 
Christ  what  the  fine  sense  of  the  author  of 
Eooe  Homd  supposes  to  be  the  natural  feeling 
for  the  woman,  which  made  him  bend  over  and 
write  00  the  ground.  • 

In  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  people  did 
not  read,  these  alto  reliefe  were  a  scripture  that 
perhaps  was  more  edifying  than  the  letter  of 
the  Word,  with  the  feeble  commentary  of  oar 
dull  sermonising ;  and  perhaps  they  were  not 
80  stupidly  worsbipped  as  the  words  of  our 
leading  preachers  are,  for  I  think  that  what 
the  miaister  says  is  often  very  passively  re> 
ceived,  as  if  it  were  the  word  of  God  pure  and 
absolnte.  When  I  had  examined  the  whole 
series,  (I  should  think  there  were  more  than 
fifty  (groups,  all  half  the  size  of  life — or  perhaps 
two  thirds,)  I  went  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  to 
hear  the  mass — which  was  entoned;  and  I 
could  not  but  feel  how  very  far  below  the 
sculpture  in  religions  effect  was  this  old  droning 
service,  and.  all  its  bowings  and  paraphernalia. 
There  was  no  organ  (but  a  trampet,  I  believe  it 
wu)  that  led  the  singing;  and  the  music  was 
no  masterpiece  of  art,  but  a  drowsy  chant,  that 
really  nearly  got  me  to  sleep  two  or  three  times, 
and  in  which  I  could  not  discern  a  pulse  of  the 
human  heart.  The  praying  Christ,  absve  the 
altar,  marble  though  it  was,  seemed  to  be  infi> 
nitely  more  fall  of  life  and  compulsive  of  prayet 
in  whoever  looked  upon  it,  than  the  maxs. 

There  were  five  or  six  chapels  to  Maiy  be* 
sides  the  altar  to  Christ,  before  all  of  which 
candles  were  burning,  and  worshippers  were  on 
their  knees;  but  there  were  bat  few  in  any 
chapel  or  in  the  church  itself,  though  the  mul- 
titude of  seats  showed  that  sometimes  there  was 
a  large  eoogregatioa.  Eaeh  worshipper  seemed 
to  have  his  private  praver,  and  only  acknow- 
ledged the  general  serviee  occasionally — often 
going  out  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  religion 
which  erected  the  cathedral  and  sculptured  that 
Life  of  Christ  wvs  like  the  snn  to  the  moon 
beside  this  faint  reflex  of  modern  worship.  The 
old  fire  burns  low  and  requires  f^h  fuel.  We 
Protestants,  who  were  moved  so  deeply  with 
that  praying  Christ,  and  his  living  history 
soalpturod  there,  were  more  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  built  the  ohnrch  and  ornamented  it, 
than  these  Bomanists,  who  had  been  trying  all 
their  lives  perhaps  to  make  their  free  souls  mo 
in  the  grooves  made  by  the  ancient  devotion, 
for  we  were  touched  with  the  aspiration  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  snch 
senlpture  and  architecture,  but  something 
equivalent  on  the  plane  of  oar  own  life.  Yes, 
I  said  to  myself,  who  knows  bnt  that  if  I  do  a 
certain  thing  whieh  has  been  long  in  my  mind 
to  do,  but  that  my  fellow  creatures  in  sacoossive 
oentnries  may  be  qaiekened  by  it,  even  as  I  feel 
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qnickeoed  by  this  praying  Christ !  There  were 
two  other  statues,  ss  large  as  life,  aad  Terj 
beaotifnl, — a  praying  Msgdalene  and  a  paidtm- 
ing  Cbrint 

The  windows  were  eompletelj  eorered  with 
legendary  history.  It  wonld  take  a  year  to 
•ctcdy  them  oot.  But  the  several  windows  had 
each  a  general  expression  of  its  own.  Each 
was  vndonbtedly  the  prodnetion  of  a  different 
artist.  In  some  was  predominant  the  rich  red 
that  u  the  symbol  of  Dirine  Love,  bat  in  most 
the  yiolet,  that  expresses  the  snfferiDg  of  Chria- 
tiun  sacrifice.  The  bright  green,  which  ex- 
presses homan  regeneration  and  charity,  was 
rare,  as  well  as  the  white  and  aznre  of  Trath, 
bnt  not  80  rsre  the  yellow  of  Divine  glory. 
Each  nnqaestionably  painted  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  it  wss  all  dark  with  the  violet  of  suf- 
fering, recalling  the  misery  of  the  age  in  which 
the  work  was  done.  It  was  the  first  ohureh  in 
France  that  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Its 
length  is  425  feet,  hot  it  is  narrow  and  high — 
112  feet  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  This  narrow- 
ness and  height  I  have  heard  was  characteristic 
of  the  Cbnrefa  arcbitcetare  of  France.  The 
BaxoD  Gothic  of  England  is  lower,  but  broad. 
8t.  Bernard  preached  the  second  Crusade  in 
this  Church,  and  Henry  lY.  was  crowned  in  it. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  stop  at  Le  Mans,  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  Plantagenet,  who!<e  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  plant  that  grows  in  this  region,  a 
kind  of  broom.  It  also  has  a  famous  cathedral 
(of  St.  Jnlien)  five  hundred  years  old.  It  was 
here  that  the  Yende^n  insDrreotion  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  finally  crushed  by  a 
frightful  slanehtcr  that  did  not  spare  the  women 
or  even  the  olildren. 

It  is  the  loveliest  season  to  travel  through 
Bretagne,  which  seems  to  be  neatly  sod  faith- 
fully cultivated,  bat  the  yield  is  not  pleDteons. 
It  was  pathetic  to  see  the  fields  of  grain  of  snch 
■inall  growth.  We  did  not  go  through  that 
part  where  there  are  Druidical  remains,  and 
where  the  people  are  clad  in  undressed  skins  of 
beasts,  with  their  hair  flowiiil|;  over  the  shoul- 
ders, as  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  But  as  we  hap- 
pened in  Brest  on  the  festival  of  St.  John,  the 
city  was  full  of  peasantry,  in  as  many  as  thirty 
different  costumes,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
hair  was  worn  long  like  that  of  ouc  Indians. 
Mrs.  P.  thought  the  children  in  many  cases 
looked  like  our  Indian  children.  There  wan 
every  degree  of  intelligence  to  be  seen,  even 
down  to  the  lowest.  As  usual  on  feast  days, 
there  was  buying  and  selling;  the  whole  city 
■eemed  a  bazaar,  and  the  fruit  was  abundant 
and  cheap.  In  the  country  there  was  a  great 
contrast,  for  we  saw  very  few  persons  at  work, 
though  so  much  work  had  to  be  done  on  the 
land.  I  am  glad  we  went  by  Brest.  Almost 
every  woman  in  the  street  had  a  white  Swiss 
muslin  cap;  some  were  of  olotb,  but  all  daszling 


white,  and  exhibiting  beautiful  laundry  work. 
And  in  Paris  I  see  that  the  women  of  the  lower 
claaa  all  wear  these  white  eaps — and  the  ser- 
vants  of  the  hotels.  To-day  I  saw  in  the  s'reets 
a  peasant  with  one  that  went  off  in  a  high- 
steeple  fashion.  It  was  of  beautiful  muslin,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  muslin  trimmed  with 
lace.  She  bad  a  stuff  dress  of  antique  shape, 
as  old  perfasps  as  the  Christian  era  in  its  fash- 
ion; but  she  was  evidently  well  off,  for  her 
chemisette  was  beautifully  wrought.  She 
walked  along  careless  and  independent,  evi- 
dently regarding  her  eostume  as  bom  upon  her, 
and  part  of  herself.  This  is  my  third  day  in 
l^ris,  and  as  yet  I  have  been  inside  no  build- 
ing ;  but  I  have  a  fine  situation  in  the  Fsvilion 
de  Bohan,  opposite  the  I^onvre,  where  we  have 
rooms  and  service  at  4}  francs  a  day,  and  eat 
at  a  neighboring  restaurant,  which  does  not  eoet 
me  more  than  two  francs  a  day ;  and  I  am  sore 
in  DO  city  in  Ajnerica  could  we  live  so  splen- 
didly for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day ! 

_  B.  P.  P. 

UABNED  WOUEN. 

We  hear  continually,  as  charaoteriatie  of  the 
present  age,  of  the  march  of  mind,  and  that 
the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  but  it  requires  little 
retrospective  lore  for  us  to  discover  that  menial 
activity  and  learning  are  not,  in  some  respects, 
in  advance  of  what  they  were  in  former  times. 
Our  reference  just  now  is  to  the  education  and 
attainments  of  women  of  the  present  day,  as 
compared  with  their  display  in  these  paiticulan 
three  centuries  ago.  The  subject  was  in  our 
mind  when  making  some  observations,  some 
time  sgo,  on  "  Higher  Edncatiua  pf  Girls." 
The  sixteenth  century  has  been  called  the  age 
of  learned  women.  Its  title  to  this  designation 
in  England  dates  from  near  its  commencement. 
Royalty  gives  ns  its  representatives  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  two  Tudor  Princesses,  afterwards 
Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  Queen  of 
the  boar,  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
Contemporary,  as  a  student,  with  Lady  Jane 
was  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  read 
Pindar  with  Roger  Ascham.  To  about  the  same 
age  belong  Mary,  Countess  of  Arundel,  Lady 
Lumley,  and  Mary,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  all  of 
whom  made  various  translations  from  Greek  in- 
to Latin  and  English.  But  the  accomplished 
ladies  of  that  age  were  not  always  of  high  birth 
or  statioS.  A  London  citizen's  daughter,  in 
the  diys  of  Henry  YIIL,  was  noted  (or  her 
knowledge  of  languages  and  for  other  attain- 
ments. In  this  reign,  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
example  and  authority,  recommended  liberal 
culture  fnr  the  minds  of  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
In  his  Utopia,  or  imaginary  model  oomma. 
'nity,  he  supposes  the  women  to  be  taught  all 
the  secrets  of  agriculture  as  well  as  the  men 
while  they  are  exempted  from  the  rougher 
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work.  All  kinds  of  handicraft  floarish  in  Uto- 
pia, and  are  followed  by  both  sexes  alike.  We 
think  it  quite  an  advance  on  the  past  that  the 
Auerioan   and   British  artisan  should  giTe  a 

fart  of  his  eTMiings  to  the  Maohanies'  Institute ; 
at  Utopia  is  far  ahead  of  ns,  for  there  More 
makes  the  laborers,  both  women  as  well  as  men, 
to  rise  before  dawn  to  attend  two  or  three  lec- 
tares,  as  a  whet  to  the  oecapations  of  the  day. 
The  women  are  even  aeoustomed  to  military 
ezereises  and  discipline,  so  that,  in  time  of  war, 
they  may  not  be  quite  useless.  Our  own  great 
war  has  shown  the  wonderful  extent  and  range 
of  women's  usefulness,  but  without  their  bal- 
ing borne  arms. 

What  More'a  views  really  were  of  the 
studies  and  pursnita  fit  for  women  may  be  learn- 
ed from  his  praotioe  in  his  own  honsehold.  His 
three  daughters,  Margaret,  Elisabeth  and  Ce- 
celia, and  his  adopted  dau|i,hter,  another  Mar- 
garet, were  placed  under  the  same  tutors,  and 
instructed  from  the  same  books  as  his  son  John. 
The  acquirements  of  all  these  young  ladies 
were  certainly  remarkable  for  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  and  those  of  the  eldest  daughter 
would  have  been  remarkable  in  any  age.  They 
all  wrote  verses  and  themes  in  Latin,  and  stu- 
died logic.  Margaret  was  not  only  a  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar,  but  also  a  diligent  reader  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  Among  her  other 
performances  was  a  translation  of  finsebius' 
Eoolesiaatieal  History  from  Greek  into  Latin. 
She  abo  composed  sundry  discourses  and  decla- 
mations, both  in  Lstin  and  English. 

Queen  Mary  was  early  placed  under  the  oare 
of  her  mother,  Catharine  of  Arragon,  herself  a 
woman  of  undoubted  capacity,  and  described 
by  Erasmus  as  eminently  learned.  Mary  was 
an  apt  scholar,  and  when  only  twelve  years  of 
age  could  write  Latin  correctly.  In  course  of 
time  she  also  learned  Spanisb,  French  and  Ita- 
lian. Foremost  on  the  list  of  learned  Women 
of  that  century  is  Lady  Jane  Grey.  At  fifteen 
she  was.  learning  Hebrew,  an  j  could  write 
Greek ;  at  sixteen  she  corresponded  with  Bul- 
Unger  in  Latin,  at  least  equal  to  his  own  ;  but 
the  matter  of  her  letters  is  more  striking  than 
the  language,  and  speaks  more  for  her  than  the 
flattery  of  admiring  courtiers.  Qaeen  Elizar 
beth  is  famed  for  her  deep  and  various  learn- 
ing. She  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  acquiring  langnages — 
was  learned  in  history  and  versed  in'  divinity. 
As  a  girl,  sbe  was  taught  the  physical  theories 
of  the  day.  Poetry  and  music  were  cultivated 
by  her — the  latter  with  no  little  snooess.  Nor 
did  she  neglect  smaller  matters ;  for  "  her  fin- 
gers were  nimble  and  canning  in  embroidery," 
and  her  handwriting,  like  that  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  was  considered  eminently  beautiful. 
Under  this  learned  queen  study  became  fash- 
ionable at  court,  even  among  the  giddiest  maids 


of  honor.  Besides  Greek  and  Latin,  the  ladies 
of  the  royal  train  applied  themselves  to  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian ;  nor  were  they  left  in  ig- 
norance of  homelier  acoompliahments,  such  as 
needle-work  and  spinning  silk,  and  when  at 
home  they  were  ready  to  snpply  the  table  with 
dainty  dishes  of  their  own  devising.  Can  we 
say  as  much  of  the  young  misses  of  the  present 
day,  who  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  for 
the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge,  and  fitting 
leisure  for  learning  something  of  the  culinary 
art  and  other  household  matters  ? — Ledger. 

THB   child's   I'LOWER   LESSON. 
How  mild  it  is  this  morniog,  dear — 

Almost  a  gummer  daj ; 
It  bas'nt  been  so  fine  tbis  jrear, 

AltboDgb  it's  nearly  May. 
Now,  don't  yoQ  tbiolc,  dear,  that  we  ought, 

Just  while  it  kppps  so  bright. 
To  sow  those  seeds  that  father  broagbt 

From  town  the  other  night  ? 
He  dag  the  beds  on  Saturday, 

And  had  the  grass-plut  mown. 
And  said  that  we  should  try  to-day 

To  get  the  flower-geeda  sown. 
We  pat  them  all  away  yon  know, 

Upon  the  school-room  shelf; 
Just  run  and  fetch  them,  while  I  go 

To  get  the  rake  myself. 
Well,  dear,  then  yon  hare  found  them  all  ; 

And  DOW  what  shall  we  sow 
Against  the  honse,  and  near  the  wall 

Where  George's  grape-vines  grow  7 
I  tbink  it  woald  be  nice  to  set 

A  row  of  double  stocks, 
And  then  a  row  of  mignonette 

Between  Ihem  and  the  box  ; 
For  then  their  scent  will  come  indoors, 

And  make  the  air  so  sweet, 
■  Whenever  we  bare  windows  up 

In  time  of  summer  heat. 
How  nicely  father's  dug  and  raked 

The  beds  where  we've  to  sow  ; 
He  knows  when  ground  is  rough  and  bard 

Seeds  cannot  quickly  grow  ; 
Indeed,  if  it  Is  very  hard, 

And  seeds  uncovered  lie. 
They  often  do  not  grow  at  all, 

Bat  shrivel 'bp  and  die. 
And  now  I  think,  beyond  the  stocks, 

Before  the  school  room  wall. 
We  ought  to  BOW  some  hollyhocks  j 

There  should  be  something  tall. 
And  here  we'll  pnt  some  oandy-tuft, 

And  bine  nemopbily, 
And  there,  to  climb  npon  the  fence, 

Canary-flowers  must  be. 
The  evening  primroses  shall  come 

Agaiust  the  garden  gate. 
That  they  may  welcome  father  home, 

When  he's  at  office  late. 
We'll  pat  some  larkspur  dowa°  this  way, 

Besl'ie  the  middle  walk ; 
And  then  we'll  sow  no  more  to  day, 

Bat  have  a  little  talk. 

For,  do  yon  know,  dear,  in  the  seeds 

I  think  that  I  can  see 
A  loving  lesson  that  oar  O-od 

Would  teach  to  you  and  me  f 
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Do  jon  ramember  we  «re  told 

He  tow8,  year  after  7«ar, 
Within  oor  hearts,  aB  we  bare  sown 

Within  the  garden  here? 
Ton  knew  those  Scripture  parables 

That  father  often  reads, 
Wherein  oor  Lord  compares  the  trnlh 

To  precious  garden  scedi. 
And  just  as  father  gave  all  these 

We  sowed  to  day,  to  you, 
So  God  is  giving  seeds  of  troth 

Day  after  day  anew. 
Within  the  Bible  everywhere 

These  precions  scfds  abound, 
And  in  a  thoasand  other  books 

Thfy  also  may  be  found. 
We  find  them  often  in  the  books 

We  read  at  home  ourselves, 
Just  where  yon  found  the  flower  seeds— 

Upon  the  school- room  shelves. 
We  find  them,  too,  en  Sabbatb-day, 

In  what  the  preachers  preach  ;  • 

We  find  them  every  working  day 

In  what  our  teachers  tpach  ; 
And  when  we  read  or  hear  true  things, 

Htwerer  small,  each  one 
Is  seed  that  comes  from  Ood,  ss  all 

The  light  comes  from  the  sun. 
And  just  as  flower-seeds  grow  to  flowers, 

So  should  the  truth's  good  seeds 
Grow  op  in  as  to  noble  thoughts, 

And  loving  words  and  deeds  ; 
Till  we  become  as  gardens  filled 

With  things  as  sweet  and  fair 
As  yonder  bidden  violetsi. 

Whose  perfume  fills  the  air — 
Till  all  our  life  is  filled  wiih  love, 

And  truth  and  righreousness, 
With  joy  and  peace  and  purity, 

And  gentle  lowliness. 
'  But  often,  through  oor  sinfaloess, 

The  truths  sown  in  us  lie 
Just  like  the  seeds  in  hard,  dry  earth, 

And  wither  up  and  die; 
But  just  as  fa' her  made  oor  ground 

Ready  on  Saturday, 
God  will  prepare  our  Fonis — will  take 

The  sinfulness  away. 
If  we  will  ask  Him,  He  will  make 

Within  each  on«  a  place, 
Softened  and  fit  for  all  His  seeds, 

By  His  good  Spit  it's  graces 
And  when  they're  sown,  that  grace  wilt  come. 

Like  ger<tle  rain  and  dew. 
And  water  them  with  tender  care. 

Day  after  day  ane«(. 

And  on  them,  like  the  glorious  ana, 

Bis  rays  of  love  will  fail ; 
He  is,  in  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Lof  e. 

Whose  light  enlightens  all. 
And  thus  each  little  seed  of  truth 

Within  our  souls  will  grow. 
And  make  tbeu  full  of  flowers  of  grace 

Through  all  our  lifc  below. 

And  He  will  send  to  as  at  last 

The  messenger  of  lore, 
That  we  call  Death,  to  plaat  the  flowers 

Within  His  home  above. 
There  they  shall  grow  more  beaatilVil 

Than  all  that  earth  hna  known. 
And  shall  be  woven  into  wreaths. 

And  laid  before  Hia  throne.         Oood  Wordt. 


FiDB  the  Iiiacaster  Kzamlsar. 

TIMELT  SnGGESTIONS  ON  TBI  PECCUARITIKB 

OF  IHSECT  LIFB. 

This  genial,  balmy, flowering  mooth  of  Jnne, 
is  also  the  nuptial  season  of  many  useful  and 
destrnctive  insects.  Of  the  luefid  ones,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  anything  in  this  paper ;  leaT- 
ing  them  to  perform  their  uses  in  their  own 
qniet  way.  But  against  the  nozions  kinds,  to 
be  forearmed,  rrquires  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
forewarned.  Oonspicnously  among  these— 
although  diminntiTe  in  sise — is  tbe  Tittea  Vet- 
tvrnUa,  OUT  oommon  "  clothes  moth."  These 
may  be  observed  now  every  day,  flying  abont  in 
our  stores  and  bouses,  wherever  cloths,  cassi- 
meres  or  woolen  clothing  are  kept ;  and  so  slow 
snd  awkward  is  their  flight  that,  when  seen, 
they  may  be  easily  stricken  down  and  destroyed. 
Now  is  their  mating  season,  and  when  seen  in 
fligbt  they  are  seeking  fur  their  partners,  or  for 
a  proper  place  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Cloths 
and  woolen  goods  and  clothing,  ought  to  be  well 
guarded  now,  to  prevent  their  eggs  from  being 
deposited  among  them,  and  then  there  will  bo 
little  trouble  hereafter.  The  best  way  is  to  dis- 
turb them  in  their  retreats,  and  when  they  take 
wing,  clap  them  between  the  hands,  or  between 
two  pieces  of  8t<ff  card  board,  for  they  fly  suf- 
ficiently slow  to  do  this.  The  eggs  look  like  a 
gray,  granular  dust,  and  adhere  to  tbe  cloth  by 
a  glutinous  subftanee  deposited  with  them  by 
the  females.  Fi^iii  this  period  forward  all  their 
mischievous  works  will  be  done  in  silence,  in  8e< 
cret,  and  in  the  dark ;  hence  they  should  be 
watched  and  destroyed  now,  in  the  imago  state ; 
for  in  destroying  one  female,  yon  at  the  sams 
time  destroy  hundreds  of  eggs,  each  one  of 
which  would  breed  a  moth.  The  "  clothes 
moths"  form  a  cloth  case  oat  of  the  cloth  or 
woolen  Bsatorial  upon  which  they  feed,  lining 
the  inride  with  fine  silk  floss.  These  cases 
they  never  leave  voluntarily,  but  drag  them 
after  them  wherever  they  go,  and  when 
disturbed,  they  suddenly  draw  their  bodies 
within  them  and  collapse  tbe  ends,  and  thus 
are  perfectly  hidden  from  view.  "  Ao  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  potmd  of  eure,"  and 
therefore  if  tbe  parent  moths  are  now  destroyed, 
or  woolen  goods  kept  out  of  their  way,  the  re- 
sult, OB  the  whole,  will  be  more  satisfactory 
than  supplying  remedies  for  the  destmction  of 
tbe  larva.  As  they  are  capable  of  finding 
their  way  through  small  apertures,  and  seek  a 
dark  and  safe  retreat  to  deposit  their  eggs,  the 
strong  odors  of  tobacco,  camphor,  benzine  oi 
turpentine,  will  prevent  them,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, from  seeking  snoh  places.  But  if  the  larva 
succeed  in  once  getting  a  lodgment  in  woolens, 
and  have  formed  their  cases,  these  substances 
will  have  little  effect,  unless  they  become  satu- 
rated with  them ;  therefore,  fAen,  the  best  rem- 
edy will  b«  to  beat  them  oat  with  a  rattan  and 
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a  stiff  olothflB  brash,  gathering  every  one  of  the 
dislodged  cases  np,  and  eommitting  them  to  the 
boiling  oaaldron  or  to  the  flames. 

The  "  Baoon  Beetle" — DermetteB  Lwrdariu* 
—is  BOW  also  prowling  about  in  larders  or 
wherever  the  baoon  is  kept,  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  its  eggs  therein.  Hams,  shoulden, 
flitehes,  and  dried  beef,  secured  now  against 
their  ingress,  will  be  tolerably  safe  hereafter ; 
although  a  few  of  the  beetles  may  be  found 
roaming  all  season.  The  greatest  damage  done 
by  this  beetle  is  in  laying  the  eggs.  After  these 
are  hatched,  and  then  it  is  the  larvss  wbioh 
does  the  mischief — producing  what  is  known 
under  the  name  of  "  wormy  meat."  The  best 
thing  then  to  be  done  is  to  clean  them  out  en- 
tirely, wrapping  the  hams  op  securely  with 
cloths  or  paper,  depositing  them  in  a  box  or 
barrel  of  very  dry  ashes  or  oats,  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion. There  is  also  a  larvae  of  a  two-winged  fly 
-^  maggot — which  gets  into  hams  and  other 
dried  meats,  which  may  be  treated  after  the 
same  manner. 

The  "  Museum  BaeiW—'Anthretmi  Muiorum 
— is  active  in  this  month  particularly,  although 
not  inactive  at  any  season,  unless  a  very  cold  one. 
This  beetle  has  deoided  partialities  for  cabinets 
of  insects,  upon  which  its  larvsa  prey,  bat  none 
the  lees  desiruotive  to  stuffed  birds,  and  ladies' 
furs.  It  is  a  small,  mottled,  tortoise -shaped  in- 
sect, about  the  sise  of  a  mustard  seed,  of  an  oval 
form. 

The  terror  of  the  orohardist,  the  "  Striped 
A^ple  tree  Borer,"  may  now  be  daily  looked  for. 
This  insect  is  the  Saperda  Bivittata  of  Say, 
and  is  the  greatest  enemy  that  the  trunk  of  the 
apple  and  quince  trees  have.  As  the  female>of 
this  insect  always  deposits  her  e^gs  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  just  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth— seldom  much  above  at  be!ow  it — 
therefore  quince  and  apple  trees  at  this  season 
of  the  year  should  be  secured  against  the  ap- 
proaches of  this  their  worst  enemy.  This  can 
be  effected  by  enveloping  the  lower  part  of  the 
trnnk  in  a  circle  of  stiff  paper,  leather,  or  oil- 
cloth, about  eighteen  inohes  or  two  feet  wide, 
leaving  the  lower  margin  extend  two  or  three 
inohes  under  ground,  and  the  upper  one  banded 
BO  closely  to  the  tree  that  no  insect  can  pass  be- 
tween it  and  the  bark.  If  this  bandage  is  kept 
on  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  there 
is  no  danger  to  bo  apprehended  from  that  in- 
sect at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  The  econ- 
omy of  this  insect  is  this :  Sometimes  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  the  fe- 
male saperda  deposits  her  eggs  near  the  root  of 
the  apple  or  quince  tree.  If  timely  attended  to, 
these  eggs  may  be  detached  and  destroyed  by 
the  use  of  a  stiff  hand  scrub  and  soft  soap  dila- 
ted. If  not  disturbed,  in  about  fifteen  days 
these  eggs  will  hatch,  and  the  young  gmb  will 
find  its  way  through  a  small  aperture,  into  the 


bark,  near  the  rap  wood,  where  it  will  remain 
freding  for  a -whole  year.  The  second  year  it 
will  penetrate  the  wood  itself,  and  the  third 
year  it  will  penetrate  it  farther ;  not,  however, 
going  much  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
but  I  have  found  them  at  least  two  feet  above 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  larvsa  outs 
a  hole  out  to  the  bark,  and  ubdergoes  its  pupal 
transformation.  About  the  middle  of  June, 
earlier  or  later,  aooording  to  the  season,  the 
perfect  'beetle  will  be- evolved,  when  it  will  out 
a  round  hole  through  the  bark,  and  go  in  March 
of  its  mate,  and  afterwards  repeat  again  the 
same  course.  This  beetle  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  cylindrieal  in  form,  brown  and  white 
striped  lengthwise,  and  wi'h  a  long  pair  of 
horns  (atKettncs).  Where  the  grabs  enter  the 
trunk  will  be  found  a  small  quantity  of  the  cut- 
tings, apd  there  the  exploration  should  be 
made,  and  the  young  worms  out  out  with  a 
sharp  knife.  When  they  have  already  pene- 
trated the  wood,  they  may  be  reached  some- 
timee  with  a  long  steel  wire,  barbed  at  ibe  end, 
and  drawn  out  or  punched  to  death.  The 
best  remedy,  however,  by  far,  is  to  prevent  the 
female  from  depoeiting  ber  eggs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tree  in  the  manner  above  deseribed. 

THE  spider's    web. 

How  wonderful  is  the  tenuity  of  these  faiiy- 
like  linea,  yet  strong  enough  to  enable  the 
arial  voyager  to  run  through  the  air,  and  oatch 
bis  prey  which  ventures  within  his  domain.  It 
is  so  fine  that,  in  the  web  of  the  gossamer  spider, 
the  smallest  of  the  tribe,  there  are  twenty  tubes, 
through  which  is  drawn  the  viscid  globules,  the 
gummy  matter  it  employs  in  spinning,  each  of 
the  thioknesa  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  It 
ukes  140  of  these  globules  to  form  a  single 
spiral  line;  it  has  twenty-four  oircum locutions 
to  go  through,  which  gives  the  number  of  3360. 
We  have  thus  got  the  average  total  number  of 
lines  between  two  radii  of  the  circle ;  multi- 
plying  that  number  by  26,  the  number  of  radii 
which  the  untiring  insect  spins,  gives  the  total 
amount  of  87,360  viscid  globulea  before  the  net 
is  complete. 

The  dimensions  of  the  net,  of  course,  varies 
with  the  species.  Some  will  be  composed  of  aa 
many  aa  120;000  lines :  yet  even  to  form  this 
net,  the  spider  will  only  take  five  minutes! 
Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  pruoess  by  which  the 
spider  draws  the  thread  from  its  body — more 
wonderful  than  any  rope  or  silk  spinning.  Each 
of  these  spinnerela  is  covered  with  rows  of 
bristle-like  points,  so  very  floe  that  a  space 
about  the  siae  of  a  pin's  head  will  cover  a  thou- 
sand of  them.  From  each  of  these  points  or 
tubes  issuee  a  small  but  slender  thresd,  which 
nnites  with  the  other  threads,  so  that  from  eaoh 
spinneret  proceeds  a  aeries  of  threads,  forming 
one  oompoand  wbole ;  thciie  ai«  situated  aboot 
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one-third  of  an  inofa  from  the  apex  of  the  spin- 
eretg ;  the;  also  nnite  and  form  oa«  thread,  624 
of  which  are  need  bj  the  spider  in  forming  his 
net.  With  the  iostrnment  which  nature  has 
given  him,  the  claws  of  his  feet,  the  spider 
guides  and  arranges  the  glutinnua  thread  as  this 
aeeminglj  inexhaustible  fibre  is  drawn  from  his 
bodj  and  interweaves  them  with  each  other 
until  the  web  is  complete.  In  this  way  spiders 
are  weavers  of  a  supple  line,  whose  touch,  for 
quickaess  and  fineness,  surpasses  that  of  any 
■pinning  jenny. —  Cauell't  Family  Paper, 

■  m*  ■ 
Tioio  Chaniberi*  Jonraftl. 

THE  OPEN   POLAE   BEA. 

Arctic  adventttre,  notwithstjinding  its  grim 
monotony,  soems  to  be  the  only  kind  of  travel 
of  which  neither  adventurers  nor  readers  weary. 
The  same  men  who  have  already  dared  the  pack 
and  the  iceberg,  the  sunless  dark  and  cruel 
cold,  are  always  fascinated  by  the  scene  of  their 
perils  and  sufferings,  and  return  to  it,  if  pos- 
sible, once  and  again.  Perhaps  it  is  that  there 
is  an  attraction  fur  resolute  spirits  in  solitudes 
which  only  a  few — and  often  none — of  their 
fellow-creatures  have  visited  before ;  but  it  is 
certainly  curious  that  so  many  expeditions 
should  have  been  undertaken,  not  only  volun- 
tarily but  enthusiastically,  to  so  desolate  and 
arid  a  region.  While  any  hope  of  finding  a 
practicable  north-west  passage  existed,  any  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  the  first  to  bear  their 
oountry's  flag  athwart  the  North,  and  to  part 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  at  its  head  with  their 
patient  keel,  one  could  imagine  the  charm  of 
such  an  enterprise  ;  but  now  that  the  feasibility 
of  penetrating  the  world  in  that  direcUon  has 
been  utterly  disproved,  it  is  curious  indeed, 
that  the  North  Pole  should  have  almost  the 
same  attraction  for  many  hardy  and  intelligent 
men  as  it  has  for  needles. 

With  regard  to  the  leaders  of  sueh  expedi- 
tions, who  thoroughly  understand  the  scientific 
objects  to  be  attained,  and  reap  their  reward  in 
attaining  them;  who  call  gigantic  cliffs,  and 
capes,  and  bays  by  their  own  names,  it  is  not 
so  strange.  But  how  the  rank  and  file  can  be 
so  easily  induced  to  accompany  their  captains, 
and  fight  against  such  terrible  foes  for  a  cause 
of  which  they  know  nothing,  is  really  remark- 
able. Science,  indeed,  may  in  this  case  boast 
of  as  faithful  and  selt-sbnegative  votaries  as 
Superstition  herself.  She  has  only,  it  seems, 
'*>  exhibit  a  "  nnifilar  magnetometer,"  a  "  Wnr- 
deman  compass,"  and  a  few  box  and  pocket 
chronometers,  and  half  the  able-bodied  seamen 
in  New  York  or  Liverpool  are  preparod  to  plant 
ber  standard  on  the  uttermost  ice-fields  of  tne 
North.  The  "  reflecting  circle,"  which  is  also 
included  in  her  ontfit,  finds  no  parallel  in  them; 
with  an  unquestioning  obedienee,  they  cheer- 
fully set  forth  to  do  her  unknown  behests,  and 
only  too  ofien  perish  in  aooomplisbing  them. 


What  wenid  appear  to  be  a  discouragement 
itself  amounting  to  repulsion,  is  the  necessity 
for  passing  the  long  arctic  night  before  any- 
thing can  be  done  at  all :  the  invariable  proce- 
dure being  to  set  oat  in  autumn,  pnsh  north. 
wards  as  far  as  the  ice-pack  will  permit,  and 
then  go  in  to  winter  quarters,  in  preparation 
for  the  only  time  for  action,  the  brief  arctic 
spring.  It  is  indred  a  strange  and  dreadful 
sort  of  enterprise,  this  invasion  of  King  Wiutar'g 
proper  realm,  and  strange  is  the  panoply  em- 
ployed. The  ship,  however  small,  must  needs 
be  armor  plated  at  the  bows,  sheathed  with 
thick  planking,  and  crossed  with  heavy  beams 
for  warfare  with  the  solid  sea — i.e.,  the  '  pack ' 
through  which  it  must  be  pushed,  and  not 
those  slow-moving,  pale-green  mountains,  with 
their  heads  above  the  mast,  to  strike  against 
which  is  instant  destruction.  The  store  of  pro- 
vision;, too,  which  are  of  an  unusual  kind,  is 
immeoge,  since  no  one  knows  whether  the  voy- 
age will  last  for  one  year,  or  for  two  or  three ; 
nay,  whether  those  uprisen  waves,  made  rigid 
ere  their  anger  can  be  spent,  as  knights  of  old 
by  magician's  evil  spell,  may  not  forbid  escape,  i 
and  keep  them  Winter's  prisoners  for  life.  It 
is  essential,  during  that  long  dtpreesing  night 
which  knows  no  dawn,  that  no  creature- comfort 
shall  at.  least  be  wanting,  and  therefore  the 
items  of  supply,  even  of  the  humblest  exped'- 
tions  of  this  nature,  read  moro  like  those  of  a 
fashionable  picnio-party,  than  the, provision-list 
of  a  schooner.  The  ship  United  Statu,  in 
which  Dr.  Hayes  sailed  from  Boston,  in  July, 
18 GO,*  to  ascertain,  for  certain,  the  existence  of 
an  Open  Polar  Sea,  was  a  vessel  of  this  kind. 
Hi;  crew  consisted  of  but  fourteen  men,  all  tolJ, 
and  he  bad  only  one  scientific  associate  among 
them,  Mr.  Sonntag,  fated  to  leave  his  bones  ia 
that  inhospitable  clime.  This  little  party  was, 
however,  as  I  have  hinted,  wonderfully  well 
*  found  '  in  all  things  necessary,  and,  indeed, 
they  had  rather  an  embarrassment  of  such 
riches.  The  ship  was  so  loaded,  that  'staodiog 
in  the  gangway,  yon  could  at  any  time  lean 
over  the  monkey-rail,  and  touch  (he  sea  with 
your  fingera.'  During  some  "  rough  handling  " 
in  the  strait  called  Davis's — but  what  might  be 
called  anybody's  who  has  ever  experienced  it — 
the  captain's  cabin  (six  feet  by  ten)  was  flooded 
a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  the  sailors  were  liter- 
ally drowned  out  of  the  forecastle.  Yet  (his 
was  but  as  summer-yachting  in  the  Solent,  to 
their  subsequent  rubs  with  icebergs,  for  days, 
the  Greenland  fog  concealed  these  giant  foes, 


*Tkt  Open  Polar  Sea.  Loodon:  Sampson  Low  k 
Son.  The  publication  of  this  narrative,  we  are  told, 
was  delayed  antil  now  b;  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  America,  dnriog  which  the  antfaor  wM 
occDpied  with  the  soperiateDdence  of  an  ansv  hos- 
pital containing  five  thoosand  inmates — sorely  ex- 
cuse anfficient. 
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bat  at  lut  it  lifted,  and  berg  after  berg  barst 
into  view,  "  like  eaatles  in  a  fairy  tale." 

The  sudden  ohange  to  BaoliKht,  and  what  it 
(bowed,  wag  something  marTellona.  "  The  bergs 
had  wholly  lost  their  ohillr  a^peot,  and  glitter- 
ing in  the  blaze  of  the  brilliant  heavens,  seemed, 
in  the  dLstanoe,  like  masseii  of  barnished  metal 
or  solid  flame.  Nearer  at  hand,  they  were 
hage  blocks  of  Parian  mirble,  inlaid  with  mam- 
moth gems  of  pearl  and  opal;  one,  in  particular, 
exhibited  the  perfection  of  the  grand.   Its  form 

*<  was  not  aniike  tliat  of  the  Coliseum,  and  it  lay 
so  far  away,  that  half  its  height  was  buried  be- 
neath the  line  of  blood-red  waters.  The  sun 
slowly  rolling  along  the  horiion,  passed  behind 
it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  Roman  ruin  had 
suddenly  taken  fire.  In  the  shadows  of  the 
bergs,  the  water  was  a  rich  green,  and  nothing 
eoald  be  more  soft  and  tender  than  the  grada- 
tiooa  of  color  made  by  the  sea,  shoaling  on  the 
sloping  tongue  u>f  a  berg  close  beside  us.  The 
tint  increased  in  intensity  where  the  ice  over- 
han<;  the  water,  and  a  deep  cavern,  near  by, 
exhibited  the  solid  color  of  the  malachite,  min- 
gled with  the  transparency  of  the  emerald; 
while,  in  strange  contrast,  a  broad  streak  of  co- 
balt blue  ran  diagonally  through  its  body." 
These  beaubifnl  miracles  of  nature  are  some- 
time.4  of  an  incredible  size.  In  Tessni^sak  Bay 
there  was  one  which  had  been  grounded,  the 
natives  said,  for  two  yojirs,  and  which;  being  al- 

^  most  square-sided  above  the  sea,  must  have 
boroe  the  same  shape  beneath  it,  so. that  its 
contents  could  be  approximated  to;  the  wall 
which  faced  the  shore  was  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  high,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
s»  that  Dr.  Hayes  estimated  it  to  weigh  some- 
thing like  two  thousand  millions  of  tons.  It  had 
stranded  in  a  depth  of  half  a  mile. 

Once  only,  the  well-steered  vcsfel  fell  foul 
of  one  of  these  floating  monsters.  "The  schooner 
stntck  on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  the  shock, 
t'ight  though  it  was,  disengaged  some  fragments 
of  ioe  that  were  large  enough  to  have  crushed 
the  vessel,  had  they  stmok  her,  and  also  many 
little  lumps  which  rattled  about  us — but,  for- 
tunately, no  person  was  hit.  The  quarterdeck 
WIS  quickly  cL-ared,  and  all  hands,  crowding 
fo  ward,  anxiously  watched  the  boat.  The  berg 
now  began  to  revolve,  and  was  settling  slowly 

I  over  OS ;  the  little  lumps  fell  thicker  and  faster 

npon  the  afier-deck,  and  the  forecastle  was  the 
only  place  where  there  was  the  least  chance  of 
safety.  At  length,  the  berg  itself  saved  us 
from  destruction ;  an  immense  mass  broke  off 
from  that  part  which  was  beneath  the  sur&ce 
of  the  sea,  and  this,  a  dozen  times  larger  than 
the  schooner,  eame  rushing  up  within  a  few 
yards  of  us,  sending  a  vast  volume  of  foam  and 
water  flying  from  its  sides.  This  rapture  ar- 
rested the  revolution,  and  the  berg  began  to 
aettle  in  the  opposite  direction.    And  now  oame 


another  danger.  A  long  tongue  was  protruding 
immediately  nuderneath  the  schooner;  already 
the  keel  was  slipping  and  grinding  npon  it,  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  we  should  bia  knocked 
op  into  the  air  like  a  football,  or  at  least  oa];< 
sized.  Bat  once  more  the  berg  itself  came  to 
their  relief,  for  its  opposite  side  began  to  split, 
pieo-  by  piece,  and  sent  the  huge  mass  revolv* 
ing  back  again.  The  reports  followed  in  suuh 
quick  succession  that  "  the  whole  air  seemed  a 
reservoir  of  frightful  sound ;"  bat  the  hard 
words  broke  no  bones,  and  the  little  schooner 
escaped  from  its  terrible  foe — "  still  rooking 
and  rolling  like  a  thing  of  life,"  and  emitting 
great  oascndes  from  its  split  sides  into  the  foam- 
ing sea — with  life,  though  without  a  mainboom. 
For  five  hours  this  Titan  tumbling  and  crash- 
ing continued,  and  then  from  the  mass,  "  a 
piece  about  a  mile  long,  and  a  hundred  feel 
high,  come  off,  with  a  report  which  could  not 
have  been  exceeded  by  a  thousand  pieces  of 
artillery  simaltaneouily  discharged,"  which  con- 
cluded the  display  (as  it  well  might),  except 
that  the  two  fragments-  kept  wallowing  in  the 
sea  for  hours  afterwards. 

These  iceberg  troubles  assailed  our  voyagers 
in  Baffiu's  Bay ;  but  when  they  reached  Smith's 
Sound,  and  endeavored  to  make  their  way  so 
far  as  Cape  Hatherton,  intending  there  to  win- 
ter, came  the  worse  dangers  of  the  pack-ice. 
Owing  to  the  great  audacity  of  its  captain,  the 
little'  scfaoocer  was  actually  beset  in  mid-chan- 
nel. The  ice  oame  so  rapidly  down  the  Sound 
that  it  nipped  and  held  the  ship.  The  dreadful 
change  from  comparatively  open  water  to  "  pack" 
was  marvellou.slj  sudden.  The  scene  around 
us  was  as  imposing  as  it  was  alarming.  Except 
the  earthquake  and  volcano,  there  is  not  in 
nature  an  exhibition  of  force  comparable  with 
that  of  the  ice  fields  of  the  arctic  seas.  They 
close  together,  when  driven  by  the  wind  or 
by  currents  against  the  land  or  other  resisting 
object,  with  the  pressure  of  millions  of  moving 
tons,  and  the  crash,  and  noise,  and  confusion 
are  truly  terrific.  We  were  now  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  thrilling  of  these  exhibit- 
ions of  polar  dynamics,  and  we  became  uncom- 
fortably conscious  that  the  schooner  was  to  be- 
come a  sort  of  dynamometer.  Vaat  ridges  were 
thrown  up  wherever  the  floes  oame  together, 
to  be  submerged  again  when  the  pressure  was 
exerted  in  another  quarter ;  and  over  the  sea 
around  us  these  pulsating  lines  of  uplift,  which 
in  some  oases  reached  an  altitude  of  not  \eaa 
than  sixty  feet — higher  than  our  mast-head — 
told  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  enemy 
which  was  threatening  us.  At  length  the  ice 
actually  touched  the  schooner,  and  "as  if  with 
the  elevating  power  of  a  thousand  jaok-soraws, 
we  found  ourselres  going  up  into  the  air." 
Thus  involuntarily  exalted,  they  remained  for 
a  very  anxious  eight  hours ;  bat,  fortunately, 
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tbe  moDsUr  flnei  changed  their  course  to  the 
westward,  and  causing  the  one  upon  which  the 
schooner  hung  to  revolve,  set  the  United  State* 
ftte,  though  sorely  damaged;  the  hold  filled 
with  water,  the  rudder  split,  the  sternpoet 
started,  and  the  whole  ship  rendered  not  only 
DO  longer  ice-prvof,  but  unseaworthj. 

do  b*  cantlnneiL) 

V«r  Fticiidi^  Iiit*U)gei»*r. 

REVnSW  OF  THE  WXATHEB,  «0. 

BXTKNTB  MOHTH. 

1866.  1867. 


Rain  dnriof;  aome  portion  of 

the  24  boun, „ 

15  days. 

8  days. 

Baio  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

0    " 

.  2    '• 

Cloudy,  without  •torioB,-.... 

2    « 

6    " 

Cl«ar,a8  ordinarily  accepted 

14     « 

16    " 

31     " 

31     " 

TIICPEBATUBI,  BAIR,  DIATBS, 

«c. 

1866. 

1867. 

Mean    temperatnre  of    Ith 

month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

80.33    deg. 

76.48  deg. 

Bigbest  do.  daring  month 

99.25     " 

92.60    " 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

63.00     " 

62.00     «' 

Bain  dnriog  the  month 

2.52  in. 

2.38  in. 

Deaths   during  tbe  month, 

,  being  for  4  cotrent  weeks 

for  each  rear..... 

304? 

1416 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  ofeth 
month  for  the  past  itvmty-tight  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1793 — 1838 

Lowest    do.        do.      do.  1816 


76.67  deg. 


81.00 
68.00 


First  month  

Second  month... 

Third  month 

Fourth  month... 

Fifth  mouth 

Sixth  month 

Seventh  month. 


COMPABISOX   or   BAtN. 

1866. 


ToUls. 


3.14  inch 

6.61 

2.15 

2.93 

4.68 

2  96 

2.52 

24.98  " 


1867. 
1.70  inch. 
2.89  " 
5.46  " 
1.31  " 
7.82  " 
11.02  " 
2.38     " 


32.58  " 

It  will  be  teen  by  the  above  that,  although  tbe 
temperatnre  of  the  months  under  review  was  a  tiifle 
above  the  average  for  seventy-eight  years  past,  it 
was  several  degrees  below  that  of  last  year,  with 
just  about  the  same  quHntity  of  rain,  while  tbe  total 
quantity  thus  far  exceeds  that  of  last  year  about 
stven  and  one- half  inches.  Tbe  decrease  io  the 
number  of  deaths  is  a  gratifying  feature  of  our  rt- 
Tiew.  i.  11.  E. 

I'hila.,  8<A  mo.  2d,  1867. 


Let  us  live  a  life  of  delieht  io  God,  and  love 
to  think  of  Him  as  we  do  of  one  whom  we  love 
•nd  value.  Let  the  flowing  in  of  every  stresm 
of  comfort  lead  us  to  the  fouDtain ;  and  in  every 


thing  that  is  gratefol  to  us ;  let  ns  taste  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious.  Let  the  drying  up  of  every 
stream  of  comfort  lead  nsto  the  fountain,  and 
let  us  rejoice  the  more  in  Ood  for  our  being 
deprived  of  that  which  we  used  to  rejoice  in. — 
P.Eenry. 

,   turn  " 

IXGMS. 

Catherine  Karia  Stdwick,  tbe  well  known  aniborg- 
ess,  died  on  the  29tb  nit.  at  Boxbury,  Mass. 

Tin  Ore  baa  been  discovered,  it  is  said,  in  inex- 
baustable  quantities  near  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri.  Tbe 
discovery  was  recei^tly  made  by  an  experieoced 
Welsh  tin  miner.  The  ground  in  the  neigbborbood 
fasd  been  previously  supposed  to  be  rich  in  copper, 
and  perhaps  had  never  before  been  visited  by  any 
one  familiar  with  the  indications  of  tin.  Assays  of 
samples  of  the  ore,  it  is  reported,  show  it  to  contain 
a  much  Urger  percentage  of  tin  than  any  befort 
known.  The  ore  is  at  or  near  the  surface,  while  is 
Great  Britain  it  is  now  worked  from  two  to  three 
thousaod  feet  deep. 

'WoBKiiaif  are  laying  fonndations  to  the  new 
abutment  for  the  new  sospension  bridge  at  Niagsri 
Falls.  It  is  inteodrd  for  tbe  nse  of  foot  pHSsengen 
only.  The  bridge  will  be  located  but  a  short  dis- 
tance  fVom  the  Iiternationsl  Hotel  on  the  Americsn 
side,  and  tbe  Clifion  House  on  the  Canada  side.  It 
will  require  a  spaa  of  1,260  feet.  The  width  wilt  be 
10  feet,  and  the  height  above  tbe  water  100  feet. 
The  stinctnre  will  be  of  the  usual  wire  cables,  rfst- 
iog  upon  wooden  towers.  It  will  be  abundantly 
strong  and  safe  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 

Tbx  Coolii  Trads  is  springing  up  quite  briskly  In 
Havsna.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Oommerre  states  that  fonr  cargoes,  comprising 
1082  coolies,  arrived  in  that  port  in  a  single  wetk, 
and  the  ships  employed  were  all  sailing  uniler  tbe 
Spanish  flng.  The  mortality  on  shipboard  of  these 
unfortunate  coolies  is  reported  to  have  been  quite 
large.  Tbe  recent  attempta  to  import  coolies  into 
Louisiana  has  caused  some  excitement,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  nefarious  traffic,  which  is  quite  as 
bad  as  the  slave  trade,  will  be  stopped  at  once. 

Msw  Sdbmabins  Cablbs  connecting  Kngland  with 
the  continent  of  Europe  are  constantly  being  laid. 
Permanent  and  direct  coirmunication  has  jo^t  beea 
established  between  London  and  Bremen  and  Loa- 
dou  and  Hamburg,  through  tbe  instroBtcntality  of 
Benter,  the  European  news  agent 

Tbb  Dbairiko  of  tbe  Zoyder  Zee  Is  contemplated  in 
HoHand.  An  eminent  engineer  has  formed  a  plan 
for  the  reclamation  of  600,000  acres  of  the  ground 
now  covered  by  that  body  of  water,  and  a  favorable 
result  is  anticipated,  owing  to  the  success  attending 
similar  operations  in  the  Harlem  Lake. 

It  is  stated  that  a  company  has  been  organized  for 
the  manufacture  of  elastic  sponge,  to  be  used  for  up- 
holstery and  for  all  purposes  for  which  curled  hair 
la  now  used.  It  is  said  that  a  sponge  mattress  poH 
secses  all  tbe  advantages  of  bair,  and  can  be  afforded 
much  cheaper.  Tbe  process  of  manufacture  is  simi- 
Ur.to  thai  cf  paper  as  far  as  the  preparation  of  pulp 
is  concerned. 

The  Michigan  Constitutional  Convention  has 
adopted  female  suffrage  as  well  as  suffrage  for 
Indians. 

Attempts  ar«  being  made  is  Illinois  to  mannfae- 
tore  sngar  from  beets. 
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BDIXX]>  AKD  POBLISHKD  BT  AN  ABSOOIAnON 
OV  TSIINOS. 


•<Mannn<un*M  wnr  bi  addhismd  un>  patwmtb 

■ADC   TO 
■nUIOVl  OOSLT,  AOHST* 

At  PalllMtioa  Oflsd,  Ho.  144  Korth  ■•▼•nth  Stnat, 
Open  tnm  9  A.M.  uCll  S  P  JL     On  S«Twith.4*7s,  antll  8  VM. 

IKRM  8:-PArABI,B  IK   ADTAKOI 
Ita  Faan  ii  IhomI  «TCrr  g**w>tb4l*T,  at  Tluw  Dolten  Ht 
UDam.    VM  tor  Olnba;  or,  fbnr  eopin  for  tlO. 
Agsnti  for  Olaba  will  b*  npMted  to  f^j  for  tha  sotln  Olsb. 
Tha  Pa^||i.oa  thla  pmpv,  piM  In  ■<!»»)•  at  th*  offle*  wham 
R 11  rweiTMpB  may  pvt  of  tha  TTsltad  Btstat,  i*  30  oenta  a  yau. 
Aanm.— foaaph  B.  Oobn,  iVtta  rark. 

Hanry  Haydoak,  Braairlyis  itr.  r. 
S^.  Stratton,  SidUumi,  Ind. 
WUUan  H.  Oharchman,  ImUitmoptUM,  Ad. 
Janua  Bsynaa,  BtMmon,  Mi. 
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For  Vriands*  Intelliganeer. 

PBXSBTIiaiAM    8EPABAII0N8  AND  KBUNIONS. 

BT  8.  M.  JAMBIT. 

(Conlinaat  feom  pace  8B6.) 

HkTing  given  a  oonoiaa  aoooant  of  Uie  aepa- 
ration  which  oocorred  ia  1838,  and  nhown  that 
the  alienation  of  feeling  engendered  bjr  ft  has, 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  gradoally  subsided,  until 
the  two  parties  can  cordially  intermingle  io 
thmr  leligiouB  services,  I  propose  to  examine 
what  are  the  prospects  of  a  complete  reunion. 
The  following  remarlu  from  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune present  a  hopeful  view  of  the  negotiations 
BOW  pending: 

"  is  it  were  not  that  disputes  are  apt  to  be 
bitter  ia  proportion  as  the  subject  of  them  is 
trifling,  it  would  ezoite  surprise  that  the  work 
of  rannion  between  the  wings  of  so  powerful  an 
organixation  should  be  thoasht  difficult.  The 
proEent  arrangement  is  in  the  most  competent 
Lands.  Two  Coaamittees,  each  representing  one 
of  the  General  Assemblies,  have  charge  of  the 
details.  These  Committees  are  composed  of 
able,  doTGOt  and  conscientious  men.  The  spirit, 
00  both  sides,  has  been  sweet  and  friendly.  The 
terms  seem  to  be  fair.  The  reunion  of  two  in- 
dependent bodies  on  equal  terms  is  the  end  con- 
templated'. If  the  tendency  throagbout  Protest- 
ant Christendom  be,  aa  many  say  it  is,  toward 
nnitj,  in  this  ease  it  ought  to  show  its  power. 
The  resistance  to  be  overcome  ialese  than  it  would 
be  in  anj  other  denomination.  The  unities  are 
fundameatal.    The  diversities  are  superficial. 


There  is  a  common  parentage,  a  common 
history,  a  common  share  in  great  traditions, 
and  in  the  renown  of  great  men.  Spirit  and 
aims  are  essentially  the  same.  The  work  to  be 
done  is  the  same;  the  instmmentalities  for 
doing  it  are  the  same.  The  Artioles  of  Belief 
are  unassailed ;  the  Creed  is  one  for  all,  the 
catechism,  the  ordinance,  the  symbol.  Both 
parties  use  the  same  weapons  to  keep  at  bay  or 
defeat  the  same  foes.  Both  have  at  heart  the 
same  interests — intellectnal,  spiritual,  SQcial. 
There  is  no  political  breach,  for  both  profess 
the  ancient  loyalty  to  republican  government, 
and  to  the  cause  of  personal  liberty.  The 
grounds  of  difference  were  never  very  deep, 
never  touched  the  sphere  of  vital  religion.  The 
occasions  of  dispute  have  passed  by,  and  the 
questions  in  dispute  have,  some  of  them,  prob- 
ably become  obsolete.  At  all  events,  the  Com- 
mittee, in  their  report,  say  they  have. 

We  shall  watch,  therefore,  with  more  than 
usual  interest  this  new  negotiation.  The  results  of 
it  will  show,  better  than  anything  else  can,  bow 
much  truth  there  is  in  the  belief  that  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  among  Protestant  seots  ia 
toward  unity."  • 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  consummation,  which  will  re- 
quire both  wisdom  aod  charity  for  their  removal. 
They  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  letter  recently 
published  in  the  New  York  Independent,  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  the  editor  by  Samuel  T. 
Spear,   a    minister    ooneoted  with   the    New^ 
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School  organiiation.     The  greater  part  of  his 
oommanioation  is  here  subjoined. 

"  It  is  ao  uaduubted  fact  that  the  tvo  branches 
of  the  PresbyteriaD  Church  have,  for  several 
yens  past,  evinced  towards  ^aeh  other  a  eoar- 
tesy,  coiteideration,  and  confidence,  which,  un- 
happily, did  not  exist  for  a  mnoh  greater  num- 
ber of  years  immediately  following  the  division. 
It  ia  especially  true  that  Old  School  Presby- 
terians have  abandoned  the  theory  of  gradual 
absorption  in  respect  to  the  New  School,  and  to 
a  large  extent  the  offensive  practice  of  itnpugn- 
ing  the  orthodoxy  of  the  latter.  It  is  equally 
true  that,  of  late,  there  has  been  a  growing  dis- 
position in  both  branches  toward  organic  union, 
culminating  at  last  in  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  by  the  two  General  Assemblies,  in 
the  recent  report  of  this  committee,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  Assemblies  thereon.  This 
brings  the  whole  matter  before  both  branches  of 
the  church  for  consideration. 

Will  this  union  take  place  under  the  circum- 
stances as  now  existing,  and  according  to  the 
phkn  as  submitted  by  tho  joint  committee? 
Upon  this  question  I  understand  you  to  seek  my 
opinion.  This  opinion  I  shall  express  by  a  brief 
comment  on  the  following  series  of  points  : 

1.  It  is  very  plain  that  the  effort  ought  not 
to  be  successful,  unless  both  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  a  majority  amounting 
almost  to  unanimity,  think  the  union  expedient 
and  sincerely  desire  it.  The  committee  name 
a  majority  of  three-fourths  in  both  bodies  ;  yet 
I  have  serious  doubts  whether  a  measure  chang- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  status  of  all  the  churches 
in  both  bodies,  or  merging  all  the  churches  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies  into  the  other, 
ought  to  be  carried  except  by  a  much  nearer 
approach  to  unanimity  on  the  part  of  all  the 
parties  to  be  affected  by  it  It  is  a  very  grave 
question  whether  the  ecclesiastical  relation  and 
rights  of  the  local  churches,  as  now  established, 
are  to  be  disposed  of  and  altered  by  any  vote 
taken  in  the  presbyteries.  Suppose  some  of 
these  churches  as  a  whole,  and  minorities  in 
others,  refuse  to  abide  by  such  a  vote ;  suppose 
they  insist  on  remaining  just  aa  they  are,  and 
where  they  are ;  and  then  the  consequence 
would  be  division  in  one  direction  in  order  to 
effect  union  in  another.  How  the  question  will 
be  decided  when  submitted  to  the  presbyteries, 
if  ever  so  submitted,  I  of  course  cannot  tell. 
Yet  at  present  I  see  no  sufficient  indications 
that  the  measure,  when  thoroughly  canvassed, 
as  it  will  be,  and  oertaioly  ought  to  be,  will  se- 
cure the  majority  specified  by  the  committee. 
In  this  remark  I  allude  more  particularly  to 
that  branch  of  the  Church  to  which  I  belong, 
not  feeling  myself  as  competent  to  judge  of 
the  other  branch. 

2.  If  any  considerable  minority  in  the  Old 
School  shall  be  found  in  opposition   to   the 


measure,  this  fact  would  be  fatal  to  its  success 
with  the  New  School.  The  latter,  now  at  peace 
among  themselves,  an'd  by  their  prosperity  and 
good  order  both  deserving  and  commsoding  the 
respect  of  their  Old-  School  brethren,  will  not 
be  likely  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  fight 
over  again  the  old  battles.  They  have  had 
quite  enough  of  this  to  knew  what  it  means. 
But  for  the  persistent,  and,  as  I  think,  wholly 
unjustifiable  attack  of  the  Old  School  upon  the 
New,  there  would  not  have  been  any  division  ; 
and  hence  the  prospects  of  union  between  the 
two  will  bn  very  materially  affected  by  the  atti- 
tude of  Old  School  Presbyterians.  Nothing 
short  of  the  most  earnest  and  nearly  nnmnimooB 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  latter  will  give  the 
measure  the  least  hope  of  success  with  New 
School  Presbyterians.  This  question  is  not  to  be 
manipulated  by  a  few  leaders.  The  heart  of  the 
Church  must  be  thoroughly  in  it  on  both  sides, 
or  nothing  can  be  done. 

8.  I  have  failed  to  see  any  urgent,  practical 
necessity  pressing  upon  either  branch  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  which  requires  -organio 
union  in  order  to  its  relief.  Both  branches  are 
strong  in  themselves.  Both  are  well  organized. 
Both  have  their  missionary  boards  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel.  Both  have  large  in- 
vested interests.  The  country  in  which  both 
are  working  is  abundantly  ample  for  both,  with- 
out any  conflict  or  jealousy.  Both  are  in  the 
process  of  rapid  growth.  Neither  needs  the 
other  for  the  purposes  of  church  life.  It  might 
be  a  pleasant  spectacle  in  some  respeetfl  to  see 
the  two  united  in  one  organic  fold;  but  it  is' 
very  far  from  being  evident  that  the  aggregate 
usefulness  of  the  two  would  be  increased  thereby. 
It  might  be  seriously  impaired,  especially  if  the 
union  is  to  result  in  the  revival  of  old  contro- 
versies. There  is  at  least  some  danger  that  the 
spirit  of  party  would  again  make  its  appearance. 
It  is,  hence,  a  very  important  question  for  both 
blanches  to  consider  whether  botli — each  now 
working  so  well  in  the  separate  state,  and  each 
accustomed  to  its  own  particular  line  of  policy- 
had  not  better  let  well  enough  alone. 

4.  New  School  Presbyterians,  in  looking  at 
this  subject,  will  readily  see  that  their  position 
in  the  united  body  would  be  that  of  a  mmoritg^ 
since  the  other  branch  would  contribute  the 
largest  element  to  the  common  organisation,  and 
hence  be  able  to  count  the  most  votes  in  the 
General  Assembly.  As  a  natural  result,  the 
Old  School  would  determine  the  general  pol- 
icy and  course  of  the  united  body.  Union 
would  be  practically  merging  the  New  School 
into  the  Old,  so  far  as  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  matters  are  concerned. 
The  politics  of  the  Church  would  be  virtually 
Old  School.  I  have  some  doubts  whether  New 
School  Presbyterians  will  judge  it  best  to  put 
themselves  in  this  position.  Among  themselvw 
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they  now  do  things  in  their  own  way,  and  that, 
too,  a  very  good  way ;  thoy  have  an  am{tle,  op- 
portuoity  for  the  display  of  their  own  pecaliar 
charaoteristios.  Bat  ia  the  event  of  nnion,  all 
this  wo«ld  be  greatly  modified  by  the  nizmerieal 


union  ?  The  two  Schools  once  contended  over  thi ' 
difference  with  grreat  earnestness ;  and,  if  brongh  t 
together  in 'the  same  eeclesiastical  organism; 
upon  a  basis  manifestly  80  ambiguoas  and  nncei'- 
tain  as  that  proposed  by  the  committee,  they 


preponderaooe  of  the  Old  8ohooi.  This,  I  ooo-  '  are  quite  likely  to  do'  the  same  thing  a  second 
fes^i  seems  to  me  a  point  which  New  School  |  time.  It  strikes  me  that  this  point  needs  a  more 
Presbyterians  will  do  well  thoroughly  to  consider  ;  precise  and  definite  solution.  There  ought  to 
before  taking  the  step  proposed.  j  be  an  absolute  and  explicit  covenant  of  mutual 

6.  The  doctrinal  basis,  as  submitted  by  th« '  (oferaft'on,  in  plain  words,  binding  both  schools 


committee,  is  in  the  following  words :  '  The 
ConfessioD  of  Faith  shall  oontinne  to  be  sin- 
cerely received  and  adopted,  as  containing  the- 
system  of  doetrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  its  fair  historioal  sense,  as  it  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  two  bodies,  in  opposition  to  Anti- 
Domianism  and  Fatalism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Arminianism  and  Pelagianism  on  the  other, 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  sense  in  which  it  is  re- 
ceived and  adopted.'  Jost  here  lies,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  difficalty  of  the  whole  question. 

What  is  this  '  fair  historical  sense,  as  it  is 
accepted  by  the  two  bodies  j'  and  when  and 
where  has  it  been  set  forth  ?  Is  this  sense  the 
tame  in  the  two  sohools  ?  And  if  not,  then 
which  of  the  two  senses— that  of  the  Old 
School,  or  that  of  the  New— is  to  be  deemed 
the  '  fair  historical  sense  V  Is  there  to  be  a 
new  sense,  different  from  that  of  either  of  the 
Sonools,  which  shall  have  the  power  to  harmon- 
ize both  ?  Are  the  two  senses,  though  in  some 
respeots  different,  to  be  accepted  and  adopted, 
each  being  viewed  as  perfectly  orthodox  f  No 
one  oao  deny  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  Presbyterians  of  the  two 
Sohools  have  differed  to  some  extent,  and  that 
they  still  differ.  They  stand  In  this  respect  just 
where  they  did  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Hodge, 
of  Princeton,  for  example,  and  the  Bev.  AlWt 
Sarnes,  though  subscribing  to  the  same  confes- 
sion, are  very  clearly  Calvanistio  theologians  of 
different  types.  The  Immediate  Imputation 
Theory  which  figures  so  largely  in  the  theedioy 
of  the  one  is  not  held  by  the  other ;  and  henoe 
Priooeton,  the  rccogniaed  expounder  of  Old 
School  theology,  cannot  consistently  regard  Mr. 
Barnes  as  being  orthodox,  though  he  Is  most 
eordialiy  accepted  and  honored  as  such  by  his 
New  School  brethren.  The  simple  truth  is, 
there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  two 
Schools,  hiitherto  claimed  by  the  Old  School  to 
be  eeaetUial  and  vital,  and  also  admitted  as  a 
fact  by  the  New  School,  while  denied  to  bce«- 
tentiai  and  vital.  Thus  the  matter  has  stood ; 
thus  it  DOW  stands ;  and  thus  it  will  continue 
to  stand,  unless  the  Old  School  do— what  there 
is  not  nauch  probability  of  their  doing — virtually 
concede  that  all  their  past  allegations  of  heresy 
i^QSt  the  New  School  were  little  better  than 
Bimple  slander. 

Now,  in  respect  to  this  admitted  differenoe, 
what  is  .io  be  dene,  and  what  ain  to  be  the  terms  of 


in  respect  to  the  peculiarities  of  each ;  and  if 
they  cannot  agree  to  sacb  a  covenant,  to  be 
placed  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  church, 
as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  nnion,  then  this  fact     - 
will  be  proof  oonclnsive  that  they  had  hotter 
not  nnite  together.     Sach   a  covenant  is  the 
very  least  that  the  exigency  will  permit ;  and 
as  human  nature  is  constructed,  even  among 
theologians,  it  is  not  qaite  certain  that  even  this 
would  answer  the  purpose.      I  object  to  the 
basis  of  the  committee,  beoanse  in  the  well- 
known  circumstances  to  which  it  refers  it  Ts  in- 
definite,  and  hence  liable  to  almost  any  inter- 
pretation which  party  spirit  might  inspire.  Per- 
haps the  committee  could  not  agree  to  a  more 
definite  basis ;  and  if  so,  then  it  is  a  fair  qnes- 
tion  whether  they  had  better  try  to  agree  at  all. 
The  simple  Confession  of  Faith  as  a  basis  has 
failed  to  nnite  the  two  schools  ;  and  now,  if  we 
are  to  have  something  added  in  the  Way  of  ex- 
planation, to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this 
failure  in  the  event  of  reunion,  then  let  that 
something  be  as  definite  as  words  can  make  it. 
6.  The   exeinding  acts  of  1837,   originally 
enacted  by  the  Old  School,  and  at  no  subae- 
q'nent  period  disaffirmed,  and  always  declared 
by  the  New  School  to  be  acts  of  gross  ecclesias- 
tical usnrpation  and  outrage,  are  left  untouched 
in  the  proposed  plan  of  nnion.     They  were  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  division.     The  as- 
sumption of  powers  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Assembly  involved   in   these   acts    has  never 
been  reealled.    It  remains  on  the  record  uncon- 
tradinted  and  unchanged ;  and  there  it  will  re- 
main, nnless  something  more  than  the  commit- 
tee propose  be  done  to  change  it.    This,  I  am 
apt  to  think,  will  not  be  quite  satisfactory  to 
New  School  Presbyterians,  especially  when  they 
remember  that  they  differ  somewhat  from  their 
Old  School  brethren  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Qeneral  Assembly.    They  will  naturally  want 
some  positive   guaranty  incorporated   into  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  that  the  like  assump- 
tion shall  not  be  repeated  at  any  future  time. 
This  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be  settled  be- 
forehand— not  by  indirection,  but  in  language 
too  plain  to  admit  of  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
its  meaning. 

7.  It  is  a  very  obvions  fact  that  what  may 
be  termed  the  tone  and  type  of  Presbytcrianism 
in  the  two  schools  are  not  precisely  the  same. 
The  one  partakes  more  of  the  Seotek  spirit,  and 
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the  otbei  nore  of  the  New  England  spirit.  The 
ose  Imu  been  designated  as  Scotch  Presbyterian- 
ism,  and  the  other  as  American  Presfayterian- 
ism.  It  is  not  elear,  by  any  means,  that  these 
two  types,  without  deciding  the  question  of  their 
rejative  merits,  will  not  work  better  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  the  Chnrob 
in  the  separate  than  they  will  in  the  organioaUy 
united  state.  Both  certainly  have  done  verv 
well  sinoe  the  division ;  and  whether  they  will 
do  better  in  the  slate  of  anion  is  at  least  a  mat- 
ter of  some  doubt.  I  certainly  do  not  desire  any 
union  which  leaves  the  way  open  for  conflict 
between  these  two  phases  of  Presbyterianism. 
The  phases  are  real;  and  whether  they  can  be 
harmoniously  blended  in  one  organism  is  a  point 
which  at  least  admits  of  debate.  If  they  cannot 
be,  as  the  history  of  the  past  seems  to  indicate, 
then  things  had  better  be  left  as  they  are. 

8.  What  disposition  will  be  made  of  the  prop- 
erty questions  to  be  settled  in  the  event  of  union 
I  am  not  sufficiently  a  lawyer  to  deoide.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  these  questions  will  involve 
some  difficulty.  Take,  for  example,  the  ohurch- 
eteotion  fund,  now  held  as  a  tmst  fund  by 
trustees  under  a  special  aet  of  incorporation,  and 
placed  under  the  eare  of  a  certain  New  School 
General  Assembly  that  met  at  Philadelphia, 
and  also  under  the  care  of  all  snooessive  assem- 
blies representing  the  same  constituency.  This 
fund  was  contributed  by  New  School  men,  and 
for  New  School  purposes.  Where,  then,  is  the 
power  to  change  the  ecclesiastical  status  and  re- 
lationships of  this  fund  7  This,  with  like  qnee- 
tions  to  arise  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Chureh, 
and  perhaps  other  property  questions  to  grow 
out  of  nnion,  will  demand  very  grave  oonsidM'a- 
tion.  Neither  branch  should  commit  itself  to 
union  until  both  see  very  clearly  the  end  of  the 
experiment.  The  law  committee  proposed  may 
shed  light  npon  this  subject  >  but  until  the  light 
oomes  it  will  be  prudent  to  wail. 

I  have  thus,  in  response  to  your  request,  and 
as  concisely  as  poesible,  named  some  of  the  dif- 
^cullies  which  have  occurred  to  ne  in  respect 
to  the  proposed  pl^n  of  union.  I  am  quite 
^ware  that  the  whole  subject  is  as  yet  in  an  in- 
choate state.  Both  Assemblies  have  con  tinwed 
the  joint  committee,  directing  them  to  report,  in 
1868,  any  modification  of  the  plan  "  they  may 
deem  desirable  in  view  of  any  new  light  that 
they  may  receive  during  the  year."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  subject  will  be  frankly  and  thor- 
oughly discussed;  that  all  the  objections  will 
be  carefully  weighed ;  and  that  both  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  will  fully  under- 
stand each  other  when  they  come  to  the  point 
of  final  action.  It  is  just  now.'as  it  will  be  un- 
til settled,  the  great  qneslaon  in  the  Presbyter- 
iui  Church.  Both  Assemblies  were  eminently 
wise  in  simply  accepting  the  reports  of  the  joint 
oommittee  and  rsoomitting  the  whole  questtoo  to 


both  branehes  of  the  ohareh  for  '  deliberate  ex- 
amination.' Perhaps  the  oommittee,  in  their 
next  report,  will  see  occasion  to  modiiy  the 
plan.  Whatever  may  be  the  reroll,  all  good 
men  nraet  rejoice  in  the  Christian  and  (hitemal 
spirit  which  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this 
movement." 

The  views  expreened  in  this  letter  are  sag- 
gestive,  and  worthy  of  consideration  by  sich  of 
OBr  members  as  desire  a  reunion  with  those 
called  Orthodox  Friends.  Snch  a  reanion  wonld 
be  exeeedingly  desirable,  if  both  parties  were  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  it  eordially  and  to  maintain 
It  in  Christian  charity.  But  eaa  it  be  said  of 
Friends,  as  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  the  two 
branches  evince  towards  eaeh  other  "  eonrtesy, 
oonaderation  and  oonfidenoe  f  and  has  one  of 
these  branehes  abandoned  "  the  ^Eemrive  prafi- 
tioe  of  impugning  the  Orthodoxy"  of  the  other  ? 
It  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  dtese 
branches  or  sections,  called  Orthodox,  is  in  sonoe 
places  broken  into  fragments,  between  whieh 
there  is  no  unity. 

Aa  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterians,  religioiu 
intereonrse  must  preoede  reanioo,  and  acts  of 
eonrtesy  mutt  be  miituaJ.  We  have  long  been 
in  the  practice  of  opening  our  meeting  honsea, 
when  requested,  for  the  use  of  the  Orthodox 
Friends,  and  of  allowing  them  unre8train|d 
freedom  to  speak  in  our  meetinge.  They  have 
lately  extended  the  same  courtesy  to  oor 
Friends  in  some  of  the  Western  States ;  but 
are  th^  prepared  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  to  pursue  this  liberal  course  f 
If  they  are  not,  then  the  way  is  not  open  for 
any  steps  towards  reanion,  althoogh  forty  yens 
have  passed  away  since  the  separation  in  Philsr 
delphia,  and  nearly  all  who  were  active  in  it 
are  numbered  with  the  dead. 

SFIBITVAL  KZPXBUHOl. 

It  is  not  oar  want  of  aptitode  for  doing  good 
which  stands  in  onr  way,  half  so  maoh  as  it  is 
our  want  of  jcommnnion  widi  God.  Hie  rale 
is,  '*  Oh  I  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good  !" 
Oat  of  this  experimental  acqnaintanoe  with  truth 
grows  our  power  to  fitly  offer  it.  Only  thai  eaa 
we  learn  to  reoommend  the  various  viands  on 
the  table  of  the  gospel  feast.  Sdiobnhip  be- 
comes a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  not  the  show 
of  ^lendid  attainments,  bat  the  hidden  fbrqp 
of  piety  nnderlying  them,  which  affects  the 
souls  WB  hope  to  inflaence. 

The  gospel  light  is  much  like  tiie  solar  light; 
its  beauty  is  not  its  efficiency.  Yoa  may  divide 
the  sunbeam  into  seven  beaatiftil  colors,  and 
not  one  alone,  nor  all  together,  will  imprint  an 
image  on  a  daguerreotype  plate.  Jnst  outside 
the  speotram  in  the  dark,  there  is  one  entirely 
invisible  ray,  called  the  chemical  ray,  whioh 
dees  the  work.  No  manever  saw  it,  no  man 
ievM  fialt  it;  and  7«t  tkia  it  it  «hi^  bleaehea 
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aod  bUokens  a  dall  anrftee  into  figvre*  of  lore- 
liaess  and  life.  I  care  not  how  luminooa  a 
man's  persooal  or  intelleotaal  qoalitiea  may  be, 
if  he  lacks  amid  the  showv  beams  that  are  shin- 
ing thia  one  which  is  viewleaa — this  efficient 
bat  inoonspienoas  beam  of  spiritual  experience 
—all  his  endeavors  will  sareljprore  iooperative 
for  good. — Dr.  Rohinnon,  in  Hours  at.  Same. 

for  IMmda'  lateUlsti^. 
ONX   HOUa  AT   QITAKKK  BRIBOK. 

Perhaps  most  of  our  readers,  who  really  love 
wild  flowers,  have  heard  of  Quaker  Bridge.  To 
reach  that  classic  spot  in  Flora's  realm,  was  the 
appermoat  thought  in  our  mind  on  the  first  day 
of  this  month,  and,  as  the  early  morning  gave 
promise  of  a  fair  day,  we  left  the  Camden 
depot  at  8  o'clock  on  the  Del.  &  R.  Railroad, 
and,  after  the  naaal— and,  as  we  thought,  un- 
usual— detentions,  the  train  stopped  at  Atsion, 
which  we  were  aiasured  was  within  ji{t;«  miles  of 
the  Bridge.  A  responsible-lookiog  gentleman, 
at  the  depot,  of  whom  we  made  inqairy,  said  he 
knew  about  Quaker  Bridge,  and,  if  not  particu- 
lar about  transportation,  guessed  he  could  haul 
us  a  bit  on  the  road  thither.  This  seemed  pre- 
possessing, at  least,  so  we  followed  him  towards 
a  tree,  beneath  which  our  vehicle  was  waiting. 
Here  we  saw  a  horse  attached  to  four  wheeh 
which  were  united  by  two  axles,  and  across 
these  ancient  centres  of  rotation  two  hard 
boards  were  loosely  laid — and  this  was  our  car- 
riage !  All  the  cAotce  $eat*  were  taken  up  by 
an  iron  roller,  like  those  used  in  gardens  or  on 
lawns,  bat  the  room  left,  we  were  at  liberty  to 
occupy  at  disereUon.  We  took  the  back  seat — 
that  is  to  say,  the  nnds  of  the  two  boards— and, 
with  shanks  dangling  in  the  thin  air,  we  pro- 
gressed backwards,  with  extreme  deliberation, 
along  our  new  road.  Evidently,  our  horse  was 
not  valued  on  account  of  his  speed,  for  he 
never  aeoomplished  anything  more  than  a  very 
deliberate  walk : 

"  Indeed,  be  lifted  heavier  tec  ^ 
Than  Tam  O'Shanter's  tfimdhe  Iteg,  ' 
Wbo  galloped  on  right  helter-skelter. 
With  goblini  io  her  rear  to  pelt  her ; 
And  cloaely  pressed  by  evil  kind. 
Left  her  anhappy  tail  behind." 

Indeed,  all  things  around  Atsion  seem  to 
move  slowly.  The  people  talk  with  more  de- 
liberation than  they  do  in  the  eity,  and  when 
they  do  appear  in  action,  they  star  •■  though 
time  were  cheap,  and  to-morrow  would  snffiee 
tor  wliat  eonld  not  be  done  to  day.  The  trains 
on  the  railroad  were  all  behind  time.  The  old 
mill,  even,  seemed  to  dose  in  peace  at  the  head 
«f  that  dreamy  lake,  and  its  monotonous  hum 
erepk  wearily  over  its  bronsed  and  poliahed 
•nrfaoe.  The  tinkling  eow-bella  fitfully  chimed 
in  with  its  rural  mnsio,  and  we  were  just  able 
to  distinguish  these  aonnda  from  the  soft  rattle 
of  the  white  saod  m  it  ran  baok  in  the  tnek  of 


oar  wheels.  Along  onr  winding  rood,  the  tall 
golden  rods  were  coming  into  bloom,  reminding 
us  that  autumn  was  treading  in  the  departing 
footateps  of  summer.  The  fabe-heath  or  nig- 
ger-heel, (Hadsonia  tomeotosa,)  in  green  and 
bristly  patches,  dotted  the  roadside ;  and  one 
small  tuft,  dwarfed  by  some  infantile  misfor- 
tune, still  carried  a  few  yellow  bloflsoma.  About 
one  mile — one  immensely  long  mile— of  the 
earth's  barren  surfaoe  was  crept  over  in  this 
manner,  when  we  finally  halted  at  a  building  in 
course  of  erection.  Now  we  could  understand 
what  that  iron  roller  meant  that  we  had  been 
conveying  so  tenderly  along  the  road.  When 
the  wind  blows  on  these  dry  sands,  they  drift 
about  like  the  fine  snows  of  winter;  and  we 
have  seen  door-posts  and  windows,  in  other 
looalities,  nearly  baried  in  these  heavy  sand- 
drifts.  Some  attempt  had  been  made  at  .gar- 
dening, too,  around  that  new  house  in  the 
forest,  and  this  roller  was  intended  to  press 
down  the  dry  sand  around  the  cabbage  stalks 
aud  sweet-potato  vines. 

Here  we  took  leave,  thankfully,  of  our  gen- 
tlemanly conductor,  and  made  rapid  tracks, 
aUnu,  towards  our  destination.  Innumerable 
lizards  hurried  out  of  the  path  as  we  rapidly 
threaded  along  over  dry  heaths,  and  through 
low,  damp  places,  our  quick  stops  springing 
with  anticipation  of  coming  pleaaure. 

"Through  the  forest,  through  the  foreat,  oh  I  'tis 
paasiog  sweet  to  take 
Oar  lonelj  way  'mid  apriagiog  moss,  thick  wood 
and  tangled  brake." 

In  less  than  an  hour,  we  entered  the  margin 
of  a  wide-spreading  bog ;  the  sand  was  now  wet, 
and  on  either  hand  grew  countless  strange  and 
beautiful  plants — we  were  at  Quaker  Bridge. 

Considering  now  that  we  were  on  sacred 
ground,  we  put  the  shoes  from  off  our  feet,  and 
commenced  looking  around,  as  it  is  best  always 
to  do  when  alone  in  a  new,  wild  and  solitarf 
spot.  You  get,  thus,  the  geography  of  a  place ; 
all  its  points  and  localities  become  framed  into 
a  mental  pieture,  on  which  memory  can  look 
with  enduring  delight.  An  old  mansion-house 
stands,  or  rather  leans,,  not  far  from  the  Bridge. 
It  is  deserted  now,  and  ri^nk  weeds,  as  tall  as  a 
man,  choke  up  the  yard  and  doorway.  The  spi- 
der's threads,  spanning  the  front  door,  told  ua  that 
human  foot  seldom  crossed  that  forsaken  home. 
We  explored  lis  dilapidated,  but  onee  ample 
and  numerous,  chambers ;  its  ceilings  and  walla 
were  crumbling  into  dual;  its  windows  were 
driven  in  by  time's  hard  fist,  or  by  the  storm's 
pitiless  blast,  and  its  ample  roof,  onoe  spread 
over  human  joy  or  human  sorjrow,  now 
opened  in  patches,  to  let  the  stars  of^night  look 
down  into  that  forsaken  abode.  Some  day, 
with  knapsack  better  stored  with  prbvisionfi,  wa 
will  return  thither,  and  pass  a  night  alone  in, 
that  deserted  home,  and  gather  up  the  tiadi^ 
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tiona  Hmt  mutt  cluster  aronnd  that  mlilary 
spot,  for  both  man  and  nature  have  marked  it 
with  suggestive  featares. 

<*  Ob  I  bow  craelljr  tweet  are  the  ecboes  tbst  gtart, 
When  memorj  play*  »o  old  tone  on  tbe  heart." 

Qnaker  Bridge  spans  the  Batstow  Biverat 
this  place.  It  is  a  plain,  wooden,  but  subotan- 
tial  sttnctvre,  not  differing  much  from  other 
bridges  in  the  pineg.  Bat  we  noticed  there 
were  two  bridges  here ;  which,  then,  was 
Quaker  Bridge  f  Here  was  a  dilemma ;  b«t  we 
thought  wo  understood  it  One  was  a  Hicks- 
ite,  and  the  other  was  ai^  Orthodox  bridge ! 
Nothing  could  be  plainer.  One  was  built  in 
somewhat  better  taste  than  the  other ;  it  looked 
more  modern;  it  had,  too,  a  slight,  graceful 
curve  as  it  stretched  across  the  wide  stream ; 
though  it  was  only  a  little  bit  more  like  other 
brijlges  than  its  fellow.  We  elimbed  down 
beneath  the  timbers,  and  stood  with  our  feet  in 
the  brown  water,  in  order  the  better  to  examine 
their  foundations.  It  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover the  least  etsential  difference  in  principle, 
and  yet  these  two  bridges  stood  spai^  and 
separate,  when  only  a  few  seasoned  and  straight* 
grained  planks  would  have  united  both  into  one 
beautiful  structure.  Shame  I  shame !  but  not 
to  the  bridges.  There  was  no  toll  to  pay  on 
either,  and  both  were  equally  adapted  to  trans- 
port people  to  the  other  side. 

The  flowers  growing  here,  many  of  them, 
were  old  acquaintances.  It  seemed  that  these 
brown,  piney  streams  oould  not  flow  along  so 
rejoicingly,  if  the  water-lilies  did  not  watch 
them  in  their  merry  eourse.  Never  did  we  see 
larger  blossoms  than  opened  their  silver  eups 
on  these  soft  waters.  These  delicate  flowers 
cannot  bear  to  see  the  sun  set,  but  always  close 
their  dreamy  eyes  early  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Lilium  superbum  reared  its  tall  pyramidal  head 
as  high  as  our  own,  carrying  a  dozen  nodding 
bells,  whose  delicate,  versatile  clappers  swung 
noiselessly  in  the  summer  air.  Noiselessly  I 
Can  we  say  that  7  Our  deaf  ears  heard  not  tbe 
music,  but  can  we  say  that  the  thousand  beau- 
tiful beings  around — the  painted  birds,  the  glit- 
tering insect, 

"With  rainbow  wtogs  of  gi-xtiy  pearl, 
And  bodies  blue  and  gold," 

aad  all  the  other  beautiful  plants— aie  insensi- 
ble to  the  ehimes  of  the  Turk's  Gap  Lily  ?  We 
were  not  present  at  the  vesper  hour,  but  our 
fancy  beard  the  lily  bells  at  evening,  calling 
tbeir  sisters  of  the  swamp  to  bow  their  heads  in 
voiceless  prayer  to  Him  who  gives  them  water, 
and  air,  and  glorious  sunshine. 

Our  0I4  friends  the  Droseras  grew  in  the  wet 
sand — tbe  fiiiformis  and  longifolia — both  in 
flower.  Poljgela  lutea  and  cruciata  mingled 
tbeir  golaen  and  scarlet  heads  with  the  white 
erowtts  of  Erioeaulon  deoangulare.  Arcyrnm 
Btans  and  Cruz  Andrea  enlivened  many  spots 


with   their  golden  flowers.     Hyperieam,  too, 
was  there — 


-tbe  herb  of  war, 


Pierced   tbroagh   with  woands,  and  marked  with 
many  a  aear." 

Fine  specimens  of  Zygadenns  leinanthoidcs 
we  found  growing  on  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
and  alongside  of  these  charming  plants,  a  large, 
dark  pine  snake,  banded  with  white,  was  enjoy- 
ing his  afteruoon  nap. 

We  were  led  far  out  into  the  swamp  to  gather 
specimens  of  the  large  white  fringed  orchis 
(Platanthera  blephariglottis)  which  grew  abun- 
dantly. Some  spikes  were  as  long  as  our  band. 
It  is  a  marvel  how  the  black  earth  of  the 
swamp  ever  becomes  transformed  into  the  per- 
fect white  of  this  flower.  Innocence  itself — if 
yet  found  on  this  earth — is  not  whiter  or  more 
spotless  than  its  fringed  lip.  No  other  petal, 
except  Sabbatia  laoceolata,  has  as  little  of  earth's 
mixture  in  it,  and  both  grow  in  rumpany  here. 

The  yellow-fringed  orchis,  Gray  calls  our 
handsomest  species,  and  we  do  not  wonder,  for 
it  is  a  glorious  plant.  We  found  two  speci- 
mens. The  eye  that  can  look  for  the  first  time 
at  these  golden  blossoms  and  liquid  ciliated  lips 
without  a  tear  is  truly  to  be  pitied.  It  is  not 
.that  bright  yellow  like  the  buttercup,  which 
throws  back  the  light  into  the  eye,  but  a  deep 
golden  orange  absorbs  every  ray  like  tbe 
nnp  of  velvet,  and  while  the  heart  holds  its 
breath  iu  admiration,  a  quiet  joy  creeps  through 
one's  whole  being  in  thankfulness  for  such 
beautiful  gifts. 

"  Smile,  if  ye  will,  but  some  heart-strings 
Are  closest  linlced  \rilh  simplest  thiogs; 
And  those  wild  flowprs  will  bold  mine  fast, 
Till  love,  and  life,  and  all  be  past." 

Go  not  to  the  dictionary  for  the  definition  of 
tbe  word  beautiful,  but  go  into  the  wild  woods 
and  ask  of  the  yellow- fringed  orchis  what  that 
word  truly  means  .  Oh  I  long  shall  we  remem- 
ber thee  1 

"  How  dfflcate  tbe  gauiy  frill, 
How  rich  tb,v  leafy  item ; 
How  soft  tbjr  voice  when  woods  are  still, 
And  thou  siagest  songs  to  ibem." 

The  orchids  have  ever  been  the  delight  of  the 
botanist, — snob  strange  forms  dressed  in  purest 
colors — tbeir  delicate  and  transient  life — the 
quiet  and  solitary  places  they  grow  in — their 
strange  habits  of  propagation,  calling  often  the 
busy  insect  from  his  summer  gambols  into  tbeir 
beautiful  cups  to  scatter  the  pollen  around, — 
are  chapters  of  deep  interest,  and  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  workeid  out. 

The  Gymnasenia  tridentata  grew  rather 
plentifully  in  dose  companionship  with  the 
Rhexia  Virginica.  Tbe  Sclerolepis  vertieillkta 
stood  quite  thickly  in  tbe  shallow  water,  its  sin- 
gle stem  erect  and  fringed  with  thiekish,  linear, 
pointed  leaves  in  many  whorli,  beuing  one 
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large  head  of  fleah  colored  flowers,  was  truly  a 
gem. 

Biding  graoeiiilly  on  the  brown  water,  we 
fonnd  the  floating-heart  (Limnanthemum  laeu- 
BOBnm)  one  of  the  Gentianaoea.  We  mnst  be 
pardoned  a  little  if  we  do  not  feel  compaasion 
for  the  botanist  who  has  not  hiwMlf  waded 
after  the  floating-hoart  Its  roots  are  barted  in 
the  mud  beneath  water,  often  two  feet  deep,  as 
was  the  oase  with  oar  speoimens.  From  these 
roots  rise  up  loug  and  slender  petioles,  darkly 
spotted  all  over,  and  each  oneibearing  at  the  end 
one  floating  heart-shaped  leaf,  with  its  margin 
dark  olire  in  color,  and  its  centre  irregularly 
marked  with  vivid  green.  These  leaves  are 
purple  underneath,  like  the  water>lilies,  and  in> 
dented  with  nameroos  spots.  About  one  inch 
below  the  leaf  aa  umbel  of  flower  stems  bursts 
from  the  petiole,  and  it  is  very  curious  to  see 
how  these  peduncles  curve  round  the  fluating- 
•hearta  in  order  to  lift  their  white  flowers  above 
the  surface.  These  blossoms  are  a  charming 
study.  Five  golden  introrse  anthers,  alternate 
with  aaefa  division  of  the  white  monopetalons 
oorolla,  and  seattrr  pollen  all  over  the  fragile 
eup.  Each  lobe  bears,  near  its  base,  two  ap- 
pendages of  singular  beauty  not  mentioned  in 
the  books,  and  besides  these,  there  are  five 
glandular  bodies  in  the  throat  of  the  eorrola  al- 
ways gemmed  with  the  golden  pollen  grains. 
They  fade  with  the  sun,  and  when  the  stars 
oomo  out,  they  dip  their  withered  heads  be- 
neath tbe. leaves.  It  did  seem  a  pity  to  emsb 
such  beautiful  things  between  brown  paper  in 
order  to  preserve  them,  but  so  it  is  all  over  the 
world ;  hearts  are  daily  crushed  as  between  the 
nppcr  and  tbe  nether  mill-etones.  We  may 
preserve  the /oTTn  of  the  floating-heart  in  our 
Drown,  paper,  but  the  picture  of  its  fresh  and 
living  bJMUty  we  commit  to  the  keeping  of  mem- 
ory's fadeless  herbarium.  ' 

On  the  plains  of  Enna,  in  Sicily,  we  are  told, 
dwelt  a  Grecian  goddess.  They  called  her 
Proserpine;  and  she  was  very  beautiful.  At 
Quaker  Bridge  we  fonnd  her  representative,  the 
Proaperin^oa  pertinaeea;  but  we  call  it  the 
liermaid-weed.  Ahl  we  were  sure  thisjjwild- 
spot  had  its  myths  and  traditions,  but  our  time 
was  too  short  to  discover  them  all.  For  one 
boar  we  gave  ourself  up  with  entire  abandon  to 
tfafi  aweet  company  of  tbe  forest  flowers,  and 
time  harried  along  like  the  water  of  the  rapid 
stream. 

"  We  qaencbed  oar  tbirat  at  the  forest  well, 
We  at«  of  the  fori-gt  berry ; 
And  the  tiroes  we  ipent  io  the'good  green  wood, 
I       Like  the  times  of  aong,  were  merry." 

We  have  never  beard  a  satisfactory  solution 
given  for  the  dark  color  of  these  forest  streams. 
It  is  not  a  mechanical  mixture  of  some  coloriog 
substance  with  the  water,  for  long  standing  or 
filtration  will  not  reaiev*  it.    It  is  staiasd  by  I 


some  coloring  matter  in  chemical  solution ;  but 
from  what  source  does  it  come  ?  We  think  not 
from  living  roots  of  plants'traw  growing  in  the 
logs,  because  it  is  just  aa  dark  in  little  pools, 
distant  far  from  either  pines  or  cedars.  Old 
Time,  for  ages,  has  spread  a  rich  carpet  of 
vegetation  over  these  bogs,  and  Death's  iron 
heel  has  trodden  to  pieces,  year  after  year,  the 
warp  and  the  woof  of  that  green  and  flower- 
spangled  carpet.  Generations  of  lilies,  of  fiig- 
ger-heels,  of  white  and  golden-lipped  orchids, 
of  Droseras  and  meadow  beauties,  of  Hyperi- 
cum and  Zygadenns,  of  Poiygalas,  of  Nympbeas 
and  of  Floating  Hearts,  and  Mermaids,  too, 
have  laid  themselves  down  in  these  wet  grave- 
yards, like  generations  of  our  own  kind  else- 
where; and  tbe  all-searching  river  steals  the 
sofl  jewels,  packed  away  in  their  crumbling 
cells,  to  dye  its  own  cool  veins  in  remembrance 
of  80  much  beauty.  We  love  these  dark  rivers, 
and,  in  bidding  them  adieu,  shall  employ  the 
thoughts  of  another — 
"  (xo,  dark  river,  and  to  tbe  young  and  kind, 

Speak  Ibou  of  plvasant  hours  and  lorely  things; 
Of  fields  and  woods,  of  sunshine,  dew  and  vind  ; 

Of  mouQtaias,  valleys,  a.ad  of  river-springs; 
Speak  thou  of  every  little  bird  that  sings, 

Of  every  bright  sweet-scented  flower  that  blows; 
Bat  ohiefest  speak  of  Him  whose  mercy  flings 

Beauty  and  love  abroad,  aod  who  bestows 

Light  to  tbe  sun  alike  with  odor  to  the  rose." 

J.  G.  H. 
Sth  mo.  lit,  1867. 

The  great  purpose  of  all  afflictions,  where 
God  is  really  tiaared,  is  to  oblige  us  to  cleave 
more  closely  to  Him,  by  allowing  us  no  other 
source  of  consolation.  We  never  value  the 
grace 'of  God  so  much  aa  when  we  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  it  for  support  against  what 
would  be,  otherwise,  overwhelming. 

SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Abridged  from  "  Work  and  Confiiet,"  by.Keiuwdg. 

"  No  man  liveth  to  himself."  The  most  sel- 
fish, the  most  solitary,  exercise  an  influence  be- 
yond themselves  for  good  or  fbr  evil.  The 
thoughts  they  think,  the  words  they  8]>eak,  the 
very  looks  they  look,  however  much  they  may 
intend  them  to  be  bounded  by  the  narrow  oirole 
they  draw  around  themselves,  paas  beyond  that 
cirde  without  asking  their  oonient,  and  tail  on 
othmrs  whom  they  have  no-  desire  either  to  bene- 
fit or  harm.  Let  them  but  utter  a  word  and 
it  is  gone  from  thehi  forever ;  they  cannot  re- 
call it  if  they  would;  it  fulfils  its  mission, 
whether  benign  or  malign,  on  some  ear  or  some 
heart;  and  thence  it  proceeda  in  its  onward  pro- 
gress, cursing  or  blessing,  it  may  be,  till  the 
end  of  time.  And  even  if  men  should  resolve 
to  speak  no  word  lest  the  spoken  word  should 

frow  and  muUrply  in  fruits  which  they  do  not 
esire,  their  aalt-ioipaaed  sileooe,  the  oojiproBse^ 
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Hp,  and  th«  mib»mj  look,  will  prodoee  some 
impregaion  on  thorn  who  witoesg  them — an  im- 
presaion  which  will  not  termioate  with  itaelf ; 
and  which  will  verify  the  social  fact  that  no  one 
liveth  mto  himself.  Oar  example  may  be 
silent  and  UBobtruaive,  bat  it  cannot  be  wholly 
vnobserred.  And  if  the  first  eirele  of  observeta 
be  small,  yet  eaeh  of  them  beeomes  the  centre 
of  a  new  circle,  and  onr  inflneace  beoomea  thns 
diffnsed  far  beyond  onr  control  and  eyen  onr 
knowledge.  Whaterer  station  we  oeoapy, 
whether  we  live  in  the  public  eye  or  in  the 
deepest  privacy ;  whether  we  are  ambitioaa  to 
be  something,  or  ambitions  to  be  nothing ;  it  is 
a  necessity  of  onr  social  existence  that  we  can- 
not live  to  onrselves.  There  is  no  wall  of  ex- 
-clnsiveness  so  thick  or  so  high,  but  that  the  in- 
flneace of  onr  character  and  eondnet,  the  in 
floence,  in  short,  of  what  we  are  and  what  we 
do,  will  penetrate  through  it,  or  climb  over  it, 
'  It  is  a  solemn  fact'  that  we  are  under  the 
operation  of  this  law  of  social  life,  and  that  its 
operation  ie  involnntapy  and  constant.  Life  it 
'self  is  a  solemn  thing.  We  may  so  nse  it  that 
it  wonld  be  better  fcrr  ns  if  we  had  never  pos- 
sessed it.  Or  we  may  so  use  it  that  it  skall  be 
''  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy  for  ever."  Social 
life  with  its  voluntary  and  involuntary  contribu- 
tion to  the  oommon  weal,  or  the  common  woe, 
is  doubly  solemn.  There  may  be  some  whom 
we  have  already  unconsciously  benefitted,  and 
who  have  been  made  more  strong,  more  holy, 
more  happy,  by  some  casual  word  we  have 
dropped,  or  some  casnal  deed  w«  have  done,  of 
which  there  is  no  record  in  onr  own  memory. 
There  may  he  others  whom  some  casual  word  or 
deed  of  ours  has  accelerated  in  the  downward 
path  of  nnbelief  and  nngodliness. 

The  apostolic  words,  "  None  of  ns  liveth  to 
himself,"  are  not,  however,  the  mere  deolaratinn 
of  a  social  fact ;  they  are  the  declaration  of  a 
Christian  law.  Our  involuntary  influence  may 
be  either  good  or  evil.  It  may  be  the  influence 
of  selfishness  producing  selfishness.  But  the 
Cbriatian  law  is,  "  Look  not  every  man  on  bis 
cwn  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
others."  "  Ye  ai«  not  your  own.  For  ye  are 
bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify  Ood  in 
your  body,  and  in  your  spirit  which  are  €h>d's." 
The  Christian  love,  which  forms  the  sonl  of 
the  law  "  no  onS  liveth  to  himself,"  may  very 
appropriately  begin  its  soeial  work  «  at  home." 
Let  Christians  give  it  full  away  in  their  fami- 
lies. If  there  is  "  no  place  like  home,"  let  love 
dMtroy  those  selfish,  crooked  tempers  which 
mar  its  peace ;  those  tempers  which  break  up 
families,  even  while  outwardly  one,  into  fiag- 
ments,  that  are  brought  indeed  very  near  to 
eaeh  oth^r,  but  are  not  "like  kindred  drops 
wbioh  mingle  into  one."  Let  all  seek  within 
their  home  circle,  their  first  and  best  sphere  of 
mil  doing.    It  will  amplj  repay  Umu  toil. 


Bnt  Christian  love  beginning  at  hone,  will 
not  be  content  to  be  confined  there.  It  is  too 
expansive  fat  that  It  will  overleap  the  narrow 
boundary ;  or  if  it  be  forcibly  reatrained  within 
it,  it  will  resent  the  wrong  by  dying  a  natnral 
death  in  its  prison.  That  H  may  live  and  thrive 
it  moat  breathe  the  freah  air  of  the  world,  and 
brace  itself  with  exercise  in  deeds  of  merey. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  is  probably  the  qneatioi 
which  has  been  asked  by  many.  A  qnestion 
which  has  been  answered  sententionsly,  thva: 
"  Do  the  dnty  which  lies  nearest  thee,  which 
thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty ;  thysecond  doty  will 
already  have  become  clearer."  And  tbia  is  only 
a  paraphrase  of  the  inspried  saying,  "  Wbataeir 
ever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it,"  and  "  do  it 
with  thy  might. "^  Christian  love  will  find  ob- 
jeets  on  which  to  expend  the  energy  of  its  well- 
doing at  the  very  door,  lying  in  sin  and  wretch- 
edness, in  more  desparate  cam  than  the  man 
who  fell  among  thieves  in  the  solitary  and  rob' 
ber-haunted  defile  which  lay  between  Jemsalem 
and  Jericho.  It  will  find  them  in  the  furthest 
regions  of  the  earth,  all  "  neighbors"  according 
to  our  Lord'a  teaching,  everywhere  needing  and 
awaiting  the  application  of  the  same  Christian 
balm.  Let  it  lay  its  hands  of  meroy  on  some 
of  these  and  bind  up  their  wounds,  and  poor  in 
the  oil  and  wine  of  gospel  tnth  and  love. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PaiLADBLPHIA,  WIQBTB  MOKTH  IT,  1B67. 


The  Indians. — The  communications  of  Sid- 
ney Averill  and  Gideon  Frost,  in  relation  to  In- 
dian outrages,  which  have  appeared  in  this  pa- 
per, have  afresh  awakened  the  feelings  of  sad- 
ness and  sorrow  whidi  in  times  past  have  been 
so  general  throughout  our  Society  in  relation  to 
this  suffering  and  deeply  injured  people. 

The  thoughtful  among  us  will  remember  that 
national  crimes  are  generally  followed  by 
national  punishments,  and  will  look  forward 
with  apprehension  to  the  fearful  reckoning  we 
may  have  to  pay,  when  inquisition  shall  be  made 
at  the  hands  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  out- 
rages. We  have  received  several  oommanion- 
tions  on  this  subject  in  addition  to  the  one 
which  appears  in  this  number,  urging  that  tnt- 
medxati  action  may  be  taken  by  our  Society, 
that  the  effosion  of  blood  may  be  atayed. 

One  of  onr  correspondents  in  this  city  recently 
received  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  in  which  he  says : —      ^ 

"  The  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy 
haa  UTariabl^  dunkingniahed  the    Society  o' 
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Priends  in  all  its  history,  «&d  the  tooder  of  the 
wrrioea  of  Friends  in  the  acoomplishment  of 
peKoe  does  honor  to  them,  and  is  very  gratefnlly 
appreciated  by  me." 

Another  oorrespondent,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  hopes  "  that  Philadelphia  Friends  will 
more  in  the  matter,  and  desires  to  eontribute  to 
BQgtain  their  action." 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Friends  of  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting,  who  are  near  the  Seat  of 
Oovemment,  have,  had  personal  interoonrse, 
and  are  in  correspondence  with  the  Commis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  *nd  also  that  a  num- 
ber of  judieiotts  Friends  have  been  set  apart  by 
the  Representative  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  to  attend  to  the  concern,  and 
pnrsne  snoh  oonrse  as  tho  wisdom  of  Truth  may 
suggest.  We  hope,  however,  that  this  action 
will  not  prevent  individual  effort,  and  that  not 
only  the  members  of  our  own  Society,  but  every 
Christian  man  and  woman,  will  do  what  they 
can  in  this  emergency.  Those  who  may  not 
be  able  to  act,  may,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  de- 
rire  that  the  Rnler  of  Nations  may  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  o«r  legislators  to  do  justice  to  the 
red  man,  that  so  the  Divine  judgments  may  be 
averted  from  onr  land. 


Habbiid,'  on  the  18tb  of  SeTenth  moitth,  1867, 
with  the  approbation  of  Horsbsn  Mootbly  Mertiogf, 


Tot  ManSi'  IntalUfWicer. 
TBI  INDIANS. 

Soee  pnblio  atteotioB,  within  a  few  we^s, 
has  been  directed  to  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Indians  in  the  far  West,  the  evidences 
have  been  rapidly  inereasing  that  many  of  the 
alleged  barbarities  of  these  Indians  are  either 
acts  of  retaliation  for  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 
whites,  or  are  false  aoeonnts,  manufactured  for 
the  oooasien,  by  parties  who  desire  to  create  a 
natural  hostile  feeling,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  Government  to  wage  against 
them  a  war  of  extermination.  These  misrepre- 
sentations  are  generally  made  by  oontraotors 
and  Government  agents,  and  other  interested 
parties,  some  of  whom  have  heretofore  accumu- 
lated muoh  property  during  the  prosecution  of 
the  Indian  wan,  and  who  desire  the  oontina- 
anoe  of  the  present  hostilities  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Official  information  amply  justifies  the 
belief,  that  notwithstanding  a  multitude  of 
peaceable  Indiana  have  Been  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood  by  the  whites,  witbont  provocation,  still  a 
large  proportion  of  the  now  hostile. tribes  are 
willing  tojnake  peace,  provided  they  be  com- 
pensated for  their  destroyed  property,  and  pro- 
vided that  railroad  companies  and  other  .en- 
eroaching  parties  be  compelled  to  make  satis. 
j  fkction  for  land  occupied  without  the  Indians' 
eonsent,  and  that  their  aapoity  goods  be  faitb- 
fhlly  paid  to  tbem.  '' 

If  a  compliance  with  these  Ifjlian  demands 
will  adjust  the  diffionlties,  it  Woirid  dearly  be 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  comply.  If  one- 
tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  the  money  now  wasted 


David  Foolm  to  SosAS  T.  Miobuiib,  danghter  of,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were  to  he  ex- 
Silas^hoemaker,  an  of  Montgomery  Co-^  P*.  _^  ^    (  pended  in  protecting  the-penwns  of  the  Indians  ' 


,  on  the  4fh  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  with  tbe  !  f        .  T  ^•""'-"-B  ---t— ~""  "V""  '"—■ 

approbation  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the    ^'°^  Violence  and  their  property  from  depre- 

- —     -  dations  at  the  hands  of  white  men,  tbe  work  of 

permanent  pacification  wouldji^pibtless  proceed 
rapidly. 


residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Wm.  Baldbbstoh, 
Of  BarlingtoB  Oo.,  te  iJiBia  H.  Boeos,  of  Oamdea 
Co.,  N.  J. 


DiSD,  in  Howard  Co.,  Md.,  on  the  80tb  of  Seventh 
month,  1867,  Elizabbtb  Btbkbs,  dangfater  of  Francis 
W.  and  Elisnbetb  B.  Plammer,  and  only  grand- 
daughter of  Richard  Plnmmer,  aged  nearly  S  months. 

,  on  the  26tb  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  at  bis 

residence  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  Tbomab  Jorbs,  an  Elder 
and  member  of  Fawn  Particular  and  Deer  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  io  tbe  74th  year  of  his  age. 

— ,  on  the  29tb  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  Bsssii 
WusoB,  daaghtar  of  Edwin  and  Mary  A.  Mitehell, 
aged  3  years  and  8  months. 

,  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  Fonrth-day,  Slst  of  Sev- 
enth month,  1867,  Isaac  Nioholsoh,  in  bis  76th  year. 

,  in  Philadelphia,  oa  tbe  4th  of  Eighth  month, 

18S7,  Jobs  Bubtok,  M.  D.,  in  bis  83d  year. 

"Fear  not,  little  fioek,  it  is  yonr  fttber's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom."  Learo 
(&IM  to  contemplate  tbe  sovereignty  of  God,  as 
it  is  His  delight  to  exert  it  for  His  people ;  find, 
ra  it,  and  not  in  yourselves,  an  all- prevailing  ar- 
gument for  gnee  to  help  in  every  time  of  need.  | 
"—Goode, 


The  testimony  of  the  Goveraor  of  Idaho  is 
worthy  of  being  continually  bortte  ki  mind  by 
Friends, — that  "  in  no  ease  that  I  hwve  oxuO' 
ined  have  I  fonud  the  red  man.-the  aggressor  j" 
and  yet  we  are  prosecuting  a  war  of  threatened 
extermination,  attended  by  barbarities  on  onr 
part  the  most  horrible  that  can  be  found  upon 
the  pages  of  history,  while  onr  own  people,  who 
are  the  guilty  and  original  aggressors,  are  sel- 
dom or  never  punished.  The  only  instance  of 
an  attempted  retribution  was  that  of  Captain 
■■  ■  ',  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  font 
peaceable  Indians,  without  the  least  provoca- 
tion, but  from  mer^fantonneas ;  and  being 
found  guilty,  was  simPy  cashiered,  or  dismissed 
from  his  command. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  memorial 

to  Government,  signed  by  as  many  Friends  as 

might  be  convenient,  asking  that  earlv  measures 

be  taken  to  obtain  a  pacification  of  the  difficul- 

1  ties,  by  seooring  to  the  Indians  the  undiatarbed 
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enjoyment  of  all  their  rigbta,  would  receive  an 
earnest  consideration.  I  am  willing  to  preaa 
the  question,  Is  it  not  onr  doty  to  perform  this 
act  of  simple  justice  ? 

Friends  are  almost  the  natnral  gnardians  of 
the  lodiao  race.  It  is  a  pleasant  reflection 
that  no  jar  of  discord  has  ever  disturbed  the 
harmonious  relation  between  them  and  our  So- 
ciety; and  however  Tindiotiye  towards  those 
who  have  wronged  them,  they  have  been  nni- 
fortnly  kind  to  us. 

Are  there  not  Friends  sufficiently  interested 
in  this  pressing  case  of  justice  and  humanity  to 
volunteer  a  visit  to  the  seat  of  (xovemment,  for 
the  purpose  of  aoking  that  the  stroke  of  the  up- 
lifted sword  be  arrested,  and  that  measures  of 
pacification  be  substitnted  for  those  of  carnage. 
Gideon  Fbost, 

OrtemxUe  P.  O.,  Long  Ttland,  8th  mo.  1,  1867. 

■     Mi     ■ 

From  "Ilu  Nation." 
KEVIEW  OF  JANNEY'S    HISTOBT  OF   FRIENDS.* 

The  work  before  us,  of  which  the  first  two 
volumes  were  published  in  1859,  opens  with  a 
statement  of  the  more  prominent  "  testimonies  " 
of  the  early  Friends,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
very  cursory  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  the  time  of  George  Fox. 
Then  follows  a  record  of  the  experiences  of  that 
remarkable  man,  who  for  many  years  was  a  ver- 
itable apostle  of  the  truth,  a  particular  state- 
ment of  the  persecutions  to  which  he  and  his 
followers  were  exposed  from  magistrates,  priests 
and  people,  aud  all  other  noteworthy  matters 
relating  to  the  society  until  the  separation, 
which  took  place  in  America  about  the  year 
1828,  the  circumstances  preceding  aud  attend- 
ing which  are  very  fully  detailed  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  volume.  The  bulk  of  the 
work  consists  of  more  or  less  minute  memorials 
of  a  very  large  number  of  ministers  and  other 
prominent  men  and  women,  the  reading  of 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  sometimes  a  mo- 
notonous employment;  but  the  monotony  is 
frequently  relieved,  especially  in  the  earlier 
part,  by  incidents  of  an  heroic  or  sadly  tragie 
character.  The  rooords  from  which  the  author 
was  able  to  draw  the  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  history  were  ample,  perhaps  more 
fall  and  complete  than  those  which  have  been 
preserved  by  'any  other  sectarian  body. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  most  actively  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
young  men  and  women,  few  being  thirty  years 
of  ago  at  the  commencement  of  their  ministry, 
^and  some  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty. 
George  Fox  himself  was  about  twenty-three 
years  old  when  he  began  to  preach  in  1647. 


'  *  "  History  of  the  Beligiooi  Society  of  Friends, 
from  iM  rise  to  the  year  1828.  Vols.  I.— IV.  By 
Samuel  M.  Janaey."  Philadelphia:  T.  EUwood 
Zell. 


All  the  more  noble,  therefore,  is  the  story  of 
their  constancy  under  the  severest  trials  of 
their  faith,  and  it  would  awaken  much  wonder 
in  us  had  we  not  learned  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience that  the  little  trials  of  this  life  are 
even  harder  to  bear  than  the  large  ones,  and  that 
there  is  in  every  great  cause  an  inspiration  ade- 
quate to  the  making  of  martyrs.  The  society 
rapidly  took  form  and  gained  adherents.  The 
period  was  one  of  much  theological  as  well  as 
political  activity,  and  there  seems  to  hive  been 
a  large  class  of  persons  denominated  "  seekers  " 
who  were  very  ready  join  such  a  movement  ai 
this.  The  '*  testimonies  "  of  the  new  Protest- 
ants brought  them  of  necessity  into  collision 
with  those  in  authority  in  vnch  troublesome 
times,  and  imprisonment  in  noisome  dungeons, 
the  stocks,  and  many  stripes  were  the  aliment 
upon  which  they  thrived  for  many  years.  To 
those  holding  supreme  power'in  the  state  they 
spoke  boldly,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
treated  by  them  with  especial  discourtesy. 
It  is  perhaps  an  open  question!  whether  Crom- 
well did  not  intend  to  be  somewhat  faoetions 
when,  at  the  close  of  a  conversation  with  George 
Fox,  he  said  to  the  leather-clad  apostle,  "  Come 
again  to  my  house ;  for,  if  thou  and  I  were  but 
an  hour  of  a  day  together,  we  should  be  nearer 
one  to  the  other." 

After  about  the  year  1720,  when  (heir  per- 
secution had  in  great  measure  ceased,  the  so- 
ciety seemed  to  have  grown  much  more  slowly 
than  before.  The  narrative  becomes  less  inter- 
esting to  the  ontside  reader,  excepting  when  it 
touches,  as  it  necessarily  often  does,  upon  the 
connection  of  the  society  or  its  members  with 
the  great  social  questions  of  the  day.  The  evils 
of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  this  people  almost  simultaneously 
with  their  settlement  in  America,  but  with 
characteristic  slowness,  though  with  equally 
characteristic  pertinacity,  the  question  was  dealt 
with  and  argued  upon  for  eighty  years  beforo 
total  abstinence  from  all  connection  with  the 
institution  was  required  of  the  members.  In 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  of  the  past  thirty  years 
the  Quaker  "  testimony,"  renewed  and  vitalized 
by  the  Motts,  the  Hoppers,  and  others  less  fa- 
mous but  equally  faithful,  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  great  overthrow  which  could  not 
come  through  peace.  Against  intcniperanoe 
also  the  Friends  have  labored  efficiently,  for 
the  promotion  of  education,  for  a  jnster  system 
of  prison  discipline,  and  for  many  other  humane 
objects.  Their  treatment  of  the  Indian  tribes 
in  this  country  gains  lustre  from  the  unhappy 
occurrences  of  the  present  hour. 

If  the  author,  himself  a  Friend  and  a  schis- 
matic, had  taken  too  favorable  a  view  of  the 
position  both  of  the  society  and  the  branch  to 
which  he  belongs,  it  wopld  not  have  been  snr- 
pruing,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  record  has 
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been  colored  to  aome  eitent  in  this  waj.  Yet 
there*  is  an  evident  intention  to  write  with 
judicial  fairness;  for  instance,  after  detailing 
the  iafamous  persecutions  to  which  Friends 
were  subjected  in  New  England,  particularly 
in  Massiohusetts,  he  says:  "  Although  a  regard 
for  historical  accuracy  requires  an  impartial  ao- 
eonnt  of  the  severe  perseoationa  endured  by  the 
eatly  Friends  in  N«w  England,  the  narrative 
eannot  be  continued  without  reluctance ;  espe- 
cially when  we  reflect  that  among  no  people  on 
earth  is  religious  liberty,  in  this  age,  more 
highly  appreciated  or  more  fully  secured  than 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims."  And 
further,  alter  giving  an  aooonnt  of  the  execution 
of  certain  Friends  on  Boston  Common :  "  There 
can  be  but  one  opinion  among  all  refleotiog 
minds  concerning  the  bloody  tragedy  enacted 
at  Boston ;  it  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  colonists  were  op- 
posed to  the  course  pursued,  and  the  infamy 
must  rest  upon  a  few  who  were  enabled,  by.  the 
eoclesiastioai  features  of  their  governmeot,  to 
hold  the  reins  of  power." 

In  treating  of  the  great  separation — a  difficult 
task — ^we  should  say  that  Mr.  Janney  baa  en- 
deavored conscientiously  to  do  justice  to  both 
parties,  and,  it  seems  to  as,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  success.  Belonging  as  he  does  to  the 
branch  ealled  "  Hicksite,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  "  Orthodox  "  Friends,  it  is  to^e  expected 
that  the  latter  will  not  accept  his  narrative  as 
a  truthful  account  of  the  event,  its  causes,  and 
the  principles  involved  ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  feeling  of  bit- 
terness subsisting  even  yet  between  the  two 
branches,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox, 
is  Bucb  as  ill  comports  with  their  peaceful  and 
forgiving  faith,  and  prevents  that  fair  and  equit- 
able judgment  which  is  to  be  desired.  Mr. 
Janney  frankly  acknowledges,  what  we  think 
must  appear  to  any  unprejudiced  reader,  that  in 
regard  to  belief  both  parties  had  somewhiit  di- 
verged, and  that  in  opposite  directions,  from  the 
position  held  by  Oeoi^e  Fox  and  his  more  promi- 
nent converts.  Yet  the  belief  of  these  earlier 
Friends  was  not  uniform,  and  in  this  connection 
our  author  well  says  :  "  An  attempt  to  enforce 
entire  uniformity  of  belief  was  the  rook  upon 
which  the  Protestant  reformers  split,  and  which 
the  early  Friends  had  the  wisdom  to  avoid.  In 
the  days  of  Qeorge  Fox  they  were  remarkably 
tolerant;  but  in  saooeediog  times,  as  the  bond 
of  Christian  love  grew  weaker,  a  greater  re- 
liance upon  rules  of  discipline  became  manifest." 

The  work  is  much  of  it  written  in  a  plain, 
simple,  unpretending  style,  but  abounds  in  some 
parts  in  that  peculiar  stilted  Scriptural  phrase- 
ology with  which  those  who  have  often  at- 
tended Friends'  meetings  or  read  Friends'  books 
are  thoroughly  familiar.  Sewall's  "  History  of 
Quakers  "  has  the  advantage  of  the  difeet  per- 


sonal knowledge  and  connection  of  its  author 
with  many  of  the  events  which  he  details,  it 
having  been  written  between  1700  and  1720, 
and  is  attractive  on  account  of  a  certain  quaint- 
ness  of  style,  but  it  covers  a  period  of  only 
about  seventy  years.  There  are  other  histories, 
but  none,  wo  believe,  so  comprehensive  as  that 
now  offered  to  the  public.  We  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  persons  of  all  sects,  and  not  least 
to  the  young,  for'an  insight  into  spiritual  purity 
and  fidelity  to  the  inner  light  such  as  are  not 
likely  to  be  exhibited  again,  certainly  not  in 
our  day,  in  the  formation  of  a  new  society.  The 
Quaker  forms  and  organization  are  perhaps  de- 
clining, and  may,  in  a  few  generations,  become 
extinct.  Even  more  on  this  account  is  their 
history  worth  studying,  and  their  decadence 
may  serve  even  more  distinctly  than  their  rise 
to  point  out  the  foundations  of  the  "broad 
church  "  of  the  future. 


A  PITT  TO   HAVE  AN   EMPTT  SEAT. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  gentleman  was  obliged  to 
go  to  a  distant  depot  at  an  hour  when  there  was 
no  conveyance  thither.  So,  although  very  weary, 
and  not  strong,  he  was  obliged  to  set  out  on  a 
walk  of  two  or  three  miles.  After  he  bad  gone 
a  little  way,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  gentleman 
and  a  little  boy  in  a  oarriage.  The  fine  horse 
was  at  once  reined  in,  and  his  owner  said  with 
a  smile,  "I  presume,  sir,  you  are  going  but  a 
short  way;  but  this  little  fellow  insists  on  my 
asking  you  to  ride  with  us.  I  told  him  I  had 
no  doubt  yon  were  going  to  the  first  station  ; 
but  he  said,  'The  gentleman  is  a  stranger, 
father;  it  is  very  easy  tocu^him.  It  always 
seems  to  me  such  a  pity  to  ride  with  an  empty 
seat!'" 

Now,  that  ride  which  cost  the  gentleman  nei- 
ther  money,    time,    nor   trouble,  was  a  real  * 
blessing  to  a  weary  minister  of  Christ ;  and  he 
told  him  so  when  he  thanked  him  and  the  dear 
boy  who  prompted  the  kind  civility. 

"  It  is  a  way  he  has,  and  always  had,  sir," 
replied  the  father.  "From  his  cradle,  he  could 
never  enjoy  what  he  could  not  share  with 
others.  If  he  has  any  new  gift  or  pleasure, 
his  first  thought  is  for  those  less  favored.  It 
is  a  way  he  got  from  his  mother." 

It  was  truly  a  beautiful "  way"  that  boy  had ; 
and  it  should  be  a  lesson  to  all  boys,  and  boys' 
mothers  too,  who  hear  of  him.  Remember  this, 
you  wno  have  horses  at  your  ooatrol  to  use  for 
convenience  or  pleasure  :  "It  is  a  pity  to  have 
«n  empty  seat."  Remember  it,  mothers,  whon 
training  your  boys  for  lives  of  unselfishness. 
The  little  things  of  to-day  will  grow  into  great 
things  of  years  to  come.  The  boy  who  is  selfish 
with  his  toys  and  his  comforts  will  be  so  with 
his  money  and  bis  sympathies  when  a  man ; 
for  the  heart  grows  harder,  rather  than  softer, 
by  the  flight  of  time, — Exchange. 
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TBI  KIVKB  PATH. 
BT  JOBK  a.  WHITTIIB. 

No  b!rd-tODg  floated  down  the  bill, 
The  tangled  baak  below  was  utill ; 
No  raitle  from  the  birchen  item, 
No  ripple  (Vom  the  water*!  hem. 
The  dntlc  of  twilight  round  ns  grew, 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew ; 
For,  from  aa,  ere  the  day  was  done, 
The  wooded  hilli  ihnt  oat  the  aoo. 
Bat  on  the  rirer's  farther  ride 
We  saw  the  hill-topi  glorified — 
A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  dsj  withoat  its  glare. 
With  Qi  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom; 
With  them  the  tnoiet's  rosj  bloom  ; 
While  dark,  throngb  willowj  Tistas  *een. 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 
From  oat  the  darkness  where  we  trod 
We  gazed  apon  those  hills  of  GU>d. 
Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  nn. 
We  spake  not,  bnt  oar  thought  was  one. 
We  paused  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  oar  dear  ones  gone  before ; 
And  stilled  onr  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  Toices  lost  to  mortal  ear  t 


Sadden  onr  pathway  torned  firom  nigbt; 

The  hills  swnag  open  to  the  light; 

Through  their  green  gates  the  snoshlne  (bowed  j 

A  long,  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled, 

It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold ; 

And  borne  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sanlit  side  I 

"  80,"  prayed  we,  "  wBen  our  feet  ^raw  near, 

The  river,  dark  wi(h  mortel  fear, 

"And  the  night  cometh  chill  with  dew, 

O,  Father  I  let  thy  light  break  through  I 

"So  let  the  hills  of  doabt  divide, 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide  I 

"  So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 

On  tby  eternal  hills  go  forth  ; 

"  And  ih  thy  beckoning  angels  know 

The  dear  Anet  whom  we  loved  below." 


(Bel«ct«d.) 
"  I  bare  learned,"  says  the  melancholy  PestaloEzi, 
"that  in  this  wide  world  no  one  heart  is  able  or 
willing  to  help  another." 

Oh,  say  not  we  threngh  life  must  straggle— 

Uast  toil  and  mourn  alone ; 
That  no  one  human  heart  can  answer 

The  beatings  ot  our  own. 
Tbe  stars  look  down  ft'om  the  silent  heaven 

Into  the  qniet  stream. 
And  see  themselves  from  its  dewy  depths 

In  fresher  beauty  gleam. 
The  sky,  with  its  pale  or  glowing  hnes, 

Ever  paioteth  the  wave  below ; 
And  the  aea  sends  np  its  mist  to  form 

Bright  clouds  and  the  heavenly  bow. 
ThoB  each  does  of  the  other  borrow 

A  beauty  not  its  own ;. 
And  tells  ns  no  one  thing  in  Natare 

Is  for  itself  alone. 
Alone,  amid  life's  griefs  and  perils, 

Tbe  stoutest  soul  may  quail ; 


Left  to  its  own  anaided  eBsits, 

The  atrongeat  arm  may  hil ; 
And  thongh  all  strength  still  comes  firom  Heavei, 

All  light  from  Oed  above, 
Yet  we  may  sometimes  be  his  angels, 

The  apostles  of  his  love. 
Then  let  ns  learn  to  help  each  other. 

Hoping  nnto  the  end : 
Who  sees  in  every  man  a  brother, 

Shall  iiad  in  each  a  friend.  , 

BBSAD  AND  MILK. 

The  incident  I  am  abont  to  relate,  I  received 
firom  the  lips  of  the  principal  aotor  when  he  wu 
«  venerahle  and  most  intereetiog  geotlemsn. 

It  is  a  gtory  of  his  wayward  boyhood,  which 
he  loved  to  tell  beeatue  it  reflected  honor  on  a 
Bother  he  delighted  to  honor. 

One  morning  Johnny  (for  that  ms  his  retl 
name)  came  to  the  breakfaef  table  and  boldly 
said  he  would  not  eat  bread  and  milk  that 
morning. 

•  {•  Very  well,  Johnny,"  answered  his  mother, 
qoletly  and  withoat  raising  her  voioe;  "  I'll  set 
it  on  this  high  shelf.    Yon  can  ran  to  sohool." 

Thii  mn  consisted  of  a  long  piece  of  road, 
and  then  a  long  tramp'  through  a  wood,  which 
gave  Johnny  ample  time  to  call  np  all  bis  spunk 
and  to  strengthen  hji  determination  not  to  give 
in. 

Accordingly,  on  his  retnm,  he  was  all  ready 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  boyhood,  and  when  he 
drew  np  io  the  table  and  saw  the  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk  set  before  him,  he  felt  nerved  to  any 
conrse,  and  decided  to  die  rather  than  eat  it. 

"  Very  well,  Johtony,"  was  the  mother's  calm 
remark ;  "  I'll  <et  it  on  the  high  shelf  until 
yon  wsnt  it ;"  and  a  decided  wave  of  her  hand 
sent  him  from  the  toble,  and  in  dtfe  time  he 
was  bidden  by  an  authority  he  oonld  not  resist 
to  ran  off  to  school. 

That  run  was  not  as  spiritod  as  the  morning 
run  had  been.  He  felt  <*  dreadfally  hollow," 
and  had  no  relish  for  his  usnal  sport  of  pre- 
tending to  be  chased  by  a  bear,  climbing,  in 
fancied  terror,  a  tree ;  running  oat  on  the  end 
of  its  horiiontel  branches,  and  dropping  to  the 
ground  only  to  gain  another  tree  and  aocom- 
plish  the  same  feat  of  dexterity. 

On  the  oontrwy,  he  felt  a  little  like  giving 
np,  as  he  knew  his  mother  never  would,  and  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  he  would  be  glad  of  that 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk :  and  when  he  came 


dragging  home  at  night,  and  the  bowl  was  lifted 
down  from  the  high  shelf  without  a  word  ai 
threatening  or  reproach,  he  pretty  well  under- 
stood the  force  of  calm  and  persistent  authority. 

Feeling  well  assured  that  he  would  never  eat 
anything  else  until  he  'had  swallowed  that  oft- 
presented  and  oft-refused  bread  and  milk,  he 
just  took  it  as  quietly  as  it  was  offered,  and 
ate  it. 

And  afUr  that,  he  said,  he  ne?«r  set  hia  wiH 
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io  defianoe  of  his  mother'i.  I  sav  the  tears  of 
fond  and  appreciative  lore  gather  in  hi«  eyes 
as  he  said, 

*'  liy  mother  was  a  woman  of  good  jadgment, 
tod  I  love  to  think  how  she  made  me  obej 
her." — Lois  Paptr. 

I  m>  I 
XARLT  KUINa. 

Health  and  loi^  life  are  almost  universally 
issoeiated  with  early  rising ;  and  we  are  pointed 
to  ooantleas  old  people  as  evidenoee  of  its  good 
4  effects  on  the  general  system.  Can  any  one 
of  car  readers,  on  the  spar  of  the  moment,  give 
a  good,  oonolosire  reason  why  health  should  be 
attributed  to  this  habit  ?  We  know  that  old 
people  get  np  early,  but  it  is  simply  because 
they  oan't  sleep.  Moderate  old  age  does 
not  require  nnoh  sleep.  Henoe,  in  the  aged,  early 
rising  is  a  neoeeeity  or  eonvenienee,  and  is  not 
a  eanse  of  health  in  itself.  There  is  a  larger 
olass  of  wtij  risers,  very  eariy  risers,  wbo  may 
be  truly  said  not  to  have  a  day's  health  in  a^ 

I  rear— the  thirsty  folks,  for  example,  who  drink' 
iquor  until  midnight  and  rise  early  to  get 
more.  One  of  our  earlieet  reeolleotions  is  that 
of"  old  smokers  "  making  their  "  devious  way  " 
to  the  grog  shop  or  tavern  bar  room,  berore 
sunrise,  for  their  morning  grog.  Early  rising, 
to  be  beneficial,  mast  have  two  coneomitants  : 
to  retire  early,  and,  on  rising,  to  be  properly 
employed.  One  of  the  meet  eminent  divines 
I  in  this  country  rose  by  daylight  for  many  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  beeame  an  invalid, 
has  travelled  the  world  over  for  health,  and  has 
never  regained  it,  and  never^will.  Tt  is  rather 
an  early  retiring  that  does  the  good,  by  keep- 
iag  people  out  of  those  mischievous  practices 
whioh  aai^ness  favors,  and  which  need  not  here 
be  more  partiodarly  referred  to. 

Another  important  advantage  of  retiring 
early  is,  that  the  intense  stillness  of  midnight 
and  the  early  morning  hours  favors  that  unbro- 
ken repose  whieh  is  the  all-powerful  renovator, 
of  the  tired  system.  Without,  then,  the  acoom- 
paaiment  of  retiring  early,  "  early  rising  "  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  is  positively  mischiev- 
oos.  Every  person  should  be  allowed  to  ".  have 
bis  sleep  out ;"  otherwise,  the  duties  of  the  day 
cannot  be  properly  performed,  and  will  be  neoes- 
sarily  alighted,  ersa  by  the  most  conacientious 
I  To  all  young  persons,  to  students,  to  the.  se- 

'  dentary,  and  to  invalids,  the  fullest  sleep  that 
the  system  will  take  without  artificial  means,  is 
the  balm  of  life — without  it  there  can  be  no  res- 
toration  to  health  and  activity  again.  Never 
wake  up  the  sick  or  infirm,  or  young  children, 
oi  a  morning—it  is  a  bariwrity ;  let  thom  wake 
of  themaelvea ;  let  the  care  rather  be  to  estab- 
lish an  henr  for  retiring,  so  early  that  their 
fullest  sleep  may  be  out  before  sunrise. 

Another  item  of  very  great  importance  is : 
do  not  hmtj  np  the  jmong  and  weakly.    liM 


no  advantage  to  pull  them  oat  of  bed  as  soon  s« 
their  eyes  open,  nor  is  it  best  for  the  studious 
or  even  for  the  well  who  have  passed  an  un- 
usually &tigning  day,  to  jump  out  of  bed  the 
moment  they  wake  up ;  let  them  remain  with- 
out  going  to  sleep  again  until  the  sense  of  weari* 
ness  passes  from  their  limbs.  Nature  abbon 
two  things ;  violence  and  a  vacuum.  The  sua 
does  not  break  out  at  onee  into  the  glare  of  the 
meridian.  The  diurnal  flowers  unfold  them» 
selves  by  slow  degrees ;  nor  fleetest  beast,  nor 
sprightjiest  bird,  leaps  at  once  from  his  resting- 
place.  By  all  which  we  mean  to  say,  that  as 
no  physiological  truth  is  more  demonstrable 
than  that  as  the  brain,  and  with  it  the  whole 
nervous  system,  is  reoaperated  by  sleep,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance,  as  to  the  well-being  of  the 
human  system,  that  it  have  its  fullest  measured 
of  it ;  and  to  that  eed,  the  habit  of  retiring  to 
bed  early  should  be  made  imperative  on  all 
ohildreo,  and  no  ordinary  event  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  it.  Its  moral  healthful 
neas  is  not  less  important  than  its  physical. 

Trom  Gbambera'a  Jooraal. 

THE   OPEN   POLAIt   BEA. 

(Oondndwl  tnm  fgt  SSB.) 

With  extreme  difficulty,  they  got  into  a  little 
bay,  they  ohristened  Port  Foulke  (ailer  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  expedition),  and  there  de- 
termined to  winter.  Everybody  is  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  making  things  snug  io  an 
arctic  harbor :  the  roofing  in  of  the  deck ;  the 
clearing  out  of  the  hold  (as  being  the  warmest 
place  for  the  men  to  live  in);  and  the  conveying 
the  eargo  on  shore.  The  peonliarity  of  the 
present  case  was  the  extraordinary  number  of 
livestock  in  the  shape  of  Esquimaux  dogs ; 
there  were  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  magnifi- 
cent wild  beasts  on  board  (purchased  at  a  great . 
price — on  account  of  a  canine  disease  then  pre- 
valent, which  made  them  scarce — at  various 
native  stations  along  the  coast),  and  it  may  be 
imagined  how  pleasant  it  was  to  house  them  in 
the  snow-wall  built  round  the  ship,  and  get. 
their  room  instead  of  their  company.  The  ex- 
pediti(Ht  thus  possessed  no  less  than  three  first- 
rate  "  teams."  Pr.  Hayes  himself  had  what 
he  justly  entitles  "a  respectable  tum-oat"-^ 
twelve  dogs  and  a  fine  sledge.  "  The  animals 
are  in  most  excellent  condition,  every  one  of 
them  strong  and  healthy ;  and  thev  are  very 
fleet  They  whirl  my  Greenland  sledge  over- 
the  ioe  with  a  celerity  not  calculated  for  weak 
nerves.  I  have  actually  ridden  behind  them 
over  six  measured  miles  in  twenty-eight  min- 
utes ;  and,  without  stopping  to  blow  the  team, 
have  returned  over  ihe  track  in  thirty-three. 
Sonntag  and  I  had  a  race,  and  I  beat  him  by 
four  minutes.  I  should  like  to  have  some  of  my 
friends  of  Saratoga  and  Point  Breeze  up  here 
to  shew  them  a  new  style  of  speeding  animals. 
Oui  racers  do  not  require  any  blanketing  after 
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the  heats,  or  sponging  either.  We  hemesa 
them  each  with  a  single  trace,  and  these  traces 
are  of  a  length  to  snit  the  driver — the  longer 
the  better,  for  they  are  then  not  so  easily  tan- 
gled, the  draft  of  the  outside  dogs  is  more  di- 
rect ;  and  if  the  team  comes  upon  thin  ice,  and 
breaks  tbrongh,  yonr  chances  of  escape  from 
immersion  are  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  jon.  The  traces  are  all  of  the  same 
length,  and  hence  the  dogs  ran  side  by  side, 
and  when  properly  harnessed,  their  heads  are 
ID  a  line.  My  traces  are  so  measured  that  the 
shoolders  of  the  dogs  are  jast  twenty  feet  from 
the  forward  part  of  the  raDners.  The  team  is 
guided  solely  by  the  whip  and  voice.  The 
strongest  doga  are  placed  on  the  outside,  and 
the  whole  team  is  swayed  to  right  and  left  ac- 
cording as  the  whip  falls  on  the  snow  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  as  it  touches  the  lead- 
ing dogs,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  if  they  do  not  obey 
the  gentle  hint  with  snflSeient  alacrity.  -  The 
voice  aids  the  whip,  but  in  all  emergencies  the 
whip  is  the  only  real  relianee.  Your  control 
over  the  team  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  your 
skill  in  the  ujk  of  it.  The  lash  is  about  fuar 
feet  longer  than  the  traces,  and  is  tipped  with 
a  "cracker"  of  hard  sinew,  with  which  a  skil- 
fnl  driver  can  draw  blood  if  bo  inclined ;  and 
he  can  touch  any  one  of  his  animals  on  any  par- 
ticular spot  that  may  suit  his  purpose.  Jenson 
had  to-day  a  young  refractory  dog  in  the  team, 
and,  having  had  his  patience  quite  exhausted, 
he  resolved  upon  extreme  measures.  "  You  see 
dai  beast  7"  said  he.  "  I  takes  a  piece  out  of 
his  ear ;"  and  sure  enough  crack  went  the  whip ; 
the  hard  sinew  wound  round  the  tip  of  the  ear, 
and  nipped  it  off  an  nicely  as  with  a  knife." 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  these 
extreme  measures.  These  dogs  are  as  wild  as 
wolves,  and  even  more  ravenous.  They  will  eat 
avythivg,  including  their  own  harness,  if,  as 
nsnal,  made  of  skin.  The  ferocity  with  which 
they  tear  their  food  is  somethiog  terrible  to 
wflnoss.  £ven  the  lashings  of  the  sledge  are 
not  safe  from  them,  and  have  to  be  bnried  ont 
of  their  sight  at  camping-time.  During  one  ex- 
pedition, they  ate  up  their  drivers'  extra  boots, 
tbeir  fur  stockings,  and  even  a  meerohaum  pipe 
which  happened  to  have  a  seal-skin  cover.  On 
.  another  occasion,  one  of  their  fellows  being  un- 
able either  to  pull  or  follow,  had  to  be  shot. 
"  As  soon  aa  the  bullet  struck  the  animal, 
wounding  him  but  slightly,  and  causing  him  to 
set  np  a  terrible  cry,  his  companions  in  the  team 
flew  upon  him,  and'  tore  him  to  pieces  in  an  in- 
stant ;  and  those  who  were.lucky  enough  to  get 
a  fragment  of  him  were  tearing  the  fleeh  from 
hu  bones  almost  before  the  echo  of  his  last 
howl  had  died  away  in  the  solitude."  Nay,  Dr. 
Hayes,  who  is  very  fond  and  ptond  of  them,  is 
obliged  to  confess,  *'  the  wretches  would  eat  to 
sp  u  we  gave  tham  the  least  chance.    Knox 


stumbled  among  the  pack  yesterday  while  ftsed- 
ing  them,  and  had  not  M'Donald  pennced  upon 
them  on  the  instant,  I  believe  they  would  have 
made  a  meal  of  him  before  be  could  rise.'  Yet 
when,  as  happened,  these  animals  were  all  at- 
tacked by  the  unknown  disease  above  alluded 
to,  our  author  bewailed  their  loss  with  reason, 
for  without  them  arctic  exploration  is  almost 
impossible.  The  symptoms  were  something 
akin  to  hydrophobia,  and  it  may  be  imagined 
what  those  dogs  did  under  such  aggravated  eir- 
cumatanees. 

Life  on  board  went  on  as  vsoal  in  those  lati- 
tudes; every  effort  was  made  to  be  jolly  not- 
withstanding the  darkness  and  the  oold  ;  every 
man's  birthday  was  kept;  every  festival  of  the 
church  was  honored  with  a  banquet ;  the  Part 
Foufke  Wee&fy  Ne»»  was  started ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  general  cheerfulness.  Dr.  Hayes'  benign- 
ant rule,  and,  above  all,  to  a  large  stock  of  pre- 
served vegetables,  that  scourge  of  arctic  travel, 
B^nrvy,  was  wholly  avoided.  Their  chief  phy- 
sioal  trouble  was  frosen  limbs,  the  cure  for 
which  was  to  place  the  limb  in  ice-cold  water, 
the  temperature  of  which  was  slowly  increased 
from  honr  to  honr  until  the  flesh  was  complete- 
ly thawed  oat;  bat  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
green  trick  to  get  frsaen,  and  the  disaster  was 
generally  kept  concealed  ;  jast  at  home,  boys 
say  nothing  about  having  had  "a  spill"  out 
banting.  Onriously  enough,  the  oold— so  used 
they  got  to  it  at  last — caused  them  less  inooo- 
venienoe  than  one  or  two  unexampled  and  in- 
deed inexplicable  thaws.  In  November,  nnder 
the  Pole  Star,  the  temperature  once  went  up  to 
thirty-two  degress,  causing  every  thing  to  drip, 
and  making  our  firiends  open  not  only  their  eyes 
but  their  windows ;  then,  as  suddenly  as  it  rose, 
it  sunk  back  to  its  normal  position  of  fifteen  de- 
grees below  zero.  Upon  Dr.  Hayes's  subse- 
quent expedition  in  the  spring,  it  was  thirty- 
one  degrees  below  zero  in  theii  snow-huts 
where  they  slept  at  night,  and  in  the  open  air, 
at  sixty-eight  and  a  half  below  zero,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  a  half  degrees  below  the  freezing-point 
of  water.  Well  might  Dr.  Hayes  (who  had 
been  out  with  Dr.  Kane  in  the  same  region) 
declare  this  to  be  unexampled  in  his  experience, 
and,  indeed,  only  one  traveller,  Niveroff,  ia 
Siberia,  has  ever  chronicled  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. 

The  ooming  on  of  winter  darkness  is  noted 
in  quite  a  solemn  manner.  Our  anther  knew 
that  that  would  be  the  trying  time  for  his  poor 
fellows.  On  November  13,  he  writes :  "  The 
darknees  is  not  yet  quite  absolute.  With  some 
difficulty,  I  can  still  see  to  read  ordinary  print 
at  noon."  As  November  ended,  the  last  gleam 
of  twilight  fades,  but  the  stars  shine  at  all  hoaia 
with  great  brilliancy*  and  the  moon  gives  some 
relief.  From  its  rising  to  its  setting,  it  shines 
eontlnaally,  eiroling  rravd  the  hoiiaon,  and 
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running  uninterruptedly  its  tea  days'  ooarsc  of 
brightness,  and  shiDing  with  a  brillianby — 
thanlu  to  the  whiteness  of  the  landsoapo  and 
the  general  clearness  of  the  atmosphere — un- 
known elsewhere.  Nothing  in  nature  is  more 
imprcMive,  nay,  more  ghastly,  than  arotic 
scenery  under  this  wierd  aspect. 


oalled  for,  for  nearly  ton  years  ;  and  the  grave- 
stones of  two  of  Dr.  Hayes's  shipmates  who  had 
sailed  with  Dr.  Kane.  Even  these  were  left 
far  behind,  for  our  author  was  bound  for  a  more 
extreme  point  than  the  foot  of  man  had  ever 
yet  visited.  In  spite  of  the  hnmiuooks,  amoi;g  - 
which  they  had  to  camp  for  many  a  night,  and 


The  coiuiog  of  the  sun,  on  the  other  hand,  is  j  though  all  his  men,  one  by  o;ie,  succumbed  to 
watched  for  with  eager  impatience,  and  hailed  .  the  incredible  cold  and  frightful  hardships.  Dr. 
with  an  almost  delirious  joy  by  these  poor  pria- 1  Hayes  determined  to  push  on.  He  sent  back 
oners,  "  bleached  in  the  long-continued  Ump- 1  all  his  comrades  except  three,  and  with  those 
light,  and  colorless  as  potato-sprouts  in  a  dark  j  slowly  climbed  the  rigid  waves,  and  reached 
cellar."  Everybody  hastens,  on  the  day  ap-  the  inhospitable  shore.  Then  leaving  two  of 
pointed  by  the  Nautical  Almanac,  to  the  spot   them  behind,  one  being  disabled,  he  pushed  on 


he  thinks  will  command  the  best  view  of  the 
welcome  stranger.  "  We  awaited  the  approach- 
ing moment  with  much  eagerness.  Presently  a 
ray  of  light  hurst  through  the  soft  mist-clouds 
which  lay  off  to  the  right  of  us  opposite  the 
cape,  blending  them  into  a  purple  sea,  and  glis- 
tening upon  the  silvery  summits  of  the  tall  ice- 
bergs, which  pierced  the  vapoury  cloak,  as  if  to 
catch  the  coming  warmth.     The  ray  approach 


towards  the  Pole,  with  only  a  single  human 
companion. 

'  No  such  journey  was  ever  taken  by  mortal 
man ;  it  was  scarcely  probable  they  would  re- 
turn alive;  and  the  other  two  had  orders  to 
wait  for  them  in  their  wretched  snow-hole  only 
for  five  days,  and  then  to  make  haste  for 
"  home  " — the  schooner,  between  which  and 
_  themselves  nearly  five  hundred  miles  of  rough 

ed  us  nearer  and  nearer,  the  purple  sea  widen-  j  ice  already  lay.  Provisions  were  fast  failing 
ed,  the  glittering  spires  multiplied,  as  one  after  ;  them,  although  they  had  "  oached  "  some  at 
another  they  bnrsl  in  quick  succession  into  the  one  or  two  places,  in  preparation  for  the  roturn- 
blazoof  day;  and  as  this  marvellous  change '  journey.  Dr  Hayes  and  Knox  (his  companion) 
came  over  the  face  of  the  sea,  we  felt  that  the  .  were  indeed  "  making  their  last  throw !"  On 
shadow  of  the  cape  was  the  shadow  of  the  night,  and  on  they  pushed,  till  at  last  they  stood  upon 
and  that  the  night  was  passing  away.  Soon  the  °  the  shore  of  that  Open  Polar  Sea  in  search  of. 
dark  red  cliffs  behind  us  glowed  with  a  warm  '  which  they  had  endured  such  unparalleled  pri- 
coloring,  the  hilb  and  the  mountains  stood  \  vations.  "  Standing  against  the  dark  sky  at 
forth  in  their  new  robes  of  resplendent  bright-  the  north,  there  was  seen  in  dim  outline  the 
DOSS,  and  the  tumbling  waves  melted  away  from  !  white  sloping  summit  of  a  noble  headland,  the 
their  angry  harshness,  and  laughed  in  the  sun- '  most  northern  known  land  upon  the  globe.  I 
shine;  and  now  the  line  of  the  shadow  was  in  judged  it  to  be  in  latitude  82°  30\  or  four  hun- 
sight.  "  There  it  is  upon  the  point,"  cried  dred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  North  Pole. 
Jenson.  "  There  it  is  upon  the  ice-foot," cried  ,  Nearer,  another  bold  cape  stood  forth;  and 
Dodge.  There  at  our  feet  lay  a  sheet  of  spark- 1  nearer  still  the  headland,  for  which  I  had  been 
ling  gems,  and  the  snn  burst  broadly  in  our  steering  my  course  the  day  before,  rose  majes- 
faces.  Off  went  our  hats  with  a  simultaneous  tically  from  the  sea,  as  if  pushing  up  into  the 
impulse,  and  we  bailed  this  long-lost  wanderer  j  very  skies,  a  lofty  mountain-pe<ik,  upon  which 


of  the  heavens  with  loud  demonstrations  of  joy." 
He  bad  been  absent  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  days,  and  the  ghastly  moonlight,  and  the 
occasional  glares  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  had 
been  but  poor  substitutes  for  Llm. 

And  DOW  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the 


the  winter  had  dropped  its  diadem  of  snows. 
There  was  no  land  visible  except  the  coast  upon 
which  latood."  The  sea  attheir  feet  was  a  mottled 
sheet  of  white  and  dark  patches,  decaying  ice 
and  water,  and  in  the  distance  one  uniform 
dark  blue,  betokening  ocean.    Within  a  month, 


great  object  of  the  expedition  must  be  attempt- '  that  unknown  sea  would  be  as  free  from  ice  as 
ed,  if  at  all.     The  dogs,  save  half  a  dozen  or   Baffin's  Bay. 


80,  were  dead ;  and  with  that  inadequate 
remnant  it  was  neoessary  that  Dr.  Hayes  and 
his  men  should  endeavor  to  work  their  way 
across  the  hummooks  of  Smith's  Sonad  to  Grin- 
Dcll  Land.  It  was  a  terrible  journey,  and  al- 
though undertaken  by  heroes,  proved  too  much 
for  their  resources.  Nothing  was  met  with  in 
that  awful  solitude  save  the  records  of  man's 
inability  to  penetrate  it.  A  few  words  written 
by  the  captain  of  one  of  the  expeditions  after 
Franklin,  placed  in  glass  and  sealed  in  a  cairn 
—a  dead- letter  office,  wheio  it  was  left  till  thus 


With  his  poar  battered  ship,  the  task  of 
pushinfL  on  was  utterly  hopeless ;  but  Dr.  Hayes 
IS  satisfied  that,  during  tiU'ee  months  in  the 
year  at  least,  he  could  navigate  a  steamer  (and 
means  one  day  to  do  it)  through  Smith's  Sound 
and  Kennedy  Channel  into  the  Open  Polar  Sea. 
Without  in  the  least  envying  his  position,  we 
can  appreciate  our  author's  feelings  as  ho  set 
up  bid  cairn,  and  fixed  his  fiag!>,in  that  hither- 
to nnvisited  solitude.  "  It  was  with  co  ordi- 
nary sensations,"  says  he,  with  pardocaWIo 
piile,  "  thai  I  contemplated  my  situation  with 
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one  solitary  oompanion  in  thalf  hitherto  antrod- 
den  dosert ;  while  my  nearness  to  the  earth's 
axis,  the  consoiousness  of  standing  npon  land 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  previoas  obserrstion, 
the  reflections  which  crossed  my  mind  respect- 
ing the  vast  ocean  which  lay  spread  oat  before 
me,  the  thought  that  these  ioe-girdled  waters 
might  lash  the  shores  of  distant  islands  where 
dwell  human  beings  of  an  tinknown  raoe,  were 
oircnmstances  calotilated  to  inTcst  the  very  air 
with  mystery,  to  deepen  the  cariosity,  and  to 
strengthen  the  resolution  to  persevere  in  my 
determination  to  sail  upon  this  sea,  and  to  ex- 
plore its  farthest  limits;  and  as  I  recalled  the 
straggles  which  had  been  made  to  reach  this 
sea — through  the  ice,  and  across  the  ice — by 
generations  of  brave  men,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
spirits  of  these  old  worthies  came  to  encourage 
me,  as  their  experience  had  already  guided  me ; 
I  felt  that  I  had  within  my  grasp  "  the  great 
and  notable  thing"  which  had  inspired  the 
seal  of  sturdy  Frobisher,  and  that  I  had 
achieved  the  hope  of  matchless  Parry." 

A  WHIBLPOOL  IN  A  BAINDBOP. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of 
all  microscopic  animals  are  the  Ratifera.  Their 
tiny  bodies  are  so  transparent  that  all  the  inter- 
nal structure  can  be  dbtinotly  seen,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  they  enjoy  sporting  in  their  drop  of 
water  as  much  as  the  laiy  porpoises  do,  tumb- 
.  ling  about  in  a  bay  full  of  it.  Most  of  them 
are  rovers ;  but  some  sober  members  of  the  fam- 
ily attach  themselves  to  a  leaf  or  stem  of  some 
water  plant,  and  remain,  like  a  bamaole,  fix- 
tures ror  life.  They  forthwith  set  about  form- 
ibg  a  protection  for  their  heads,  in  the  shape 
of  a  hill  or  cup,  and  out  of  this  the  animal 
can  protrude  its  head  and  shoulders  at  pleasure 
Then,  as  the  naturalist  watches  it  through  his 
magic  glass — for  it  seems  little  short  of  magic 
to  develop  such  wonders  in  a  single  drop  of  wa- 
ter— ^behold  the  little  Roti/er  spreads  out  the 
sails  of  the  windmill,  from  which  he  gets  his 
name,  and  such  a  whirlpool  as  he  creates  !  "A 
tempest  in  a  tea-pot"  is  nothing,  compared  with 
this  maelstrom  in  a  rain-drop.  The  smaller  fry 
are  whirled  around  and  around  in  a  manner 
which  must  create  a  terrible  panic  among  the 
shoals;  but  there  is  no  resisting  its  might. 
Worst  of  all,  there  sits  the  gutnt  in  his  den,  cal- 
ling oat  the  choice  bits  which  are  brought  to 
his  very  moath  by  each  returning  wave,  and 
enjoying  them  as  much  as  Polyphymus  did  his 
grubs. 

What  wonderful  contrivance  tat  supplying 
food  to  this  tiny  animalcule  I — What  but  an  in- 
finite Power  eould  create  and  sustain  such  a 
wonderful  system  J    To  think,  too,  of  the  count- 


less drops  in  the  ocean,  and  in  the  waters  of  the 
earth,  each  filled  to  overflowing  with  these  per- 
fect living  things  !  Sorely  the  mi^Nscope  has  |  "  witbont  ebaogg  of  can." 


revealed  to  na  wonders  as  vast  and  glorious  ai 
its  twin  sister,  the  teteseope.  How  overwhelm- 
ing are  the  views  it  presents  to  us  of  the  great- 
ness and  power  of  God. — Exchange. 

It  is  the  heart  which  deoidee  oar  pleasuTW. 
While  you  continue  to  love  the  world,  yoo  will 
find  virtae  iasupportable.— Jfiust'Alot*. 

ITBMH. 
Jopiter  will  appear  without  bis  satellites  on  th« 
21st  of  this  month,  if  attroDomical  predictions  be 
trne.  This  is  a  phMomenon  rerj  seldom  observed, 
and,  reckoning  backward,  has  Iwen  recorded  in  1843, 
in  1826,  in  1802  and  in  1681..  The  disappearance  of 
these  lataliitei  is  caused  br  their  passage  across  the 
disc  of  Jupiter.  From  the  relations  that  thej  bold 
.to  each  other,  it  is  not  possible  for  all  these  bodies 
to  be  eclipsed  at  once^  bat  at  certain  periods  the 
fonr  satellites  are  in  the  aame  straight  line  with  the 
planet's  centre,  and  through  a  telescope  of  moderate 
power  will  be  iuTisible.  It  is  not  nneommon  for  as- 
tronomers to  note  the  disappearance  of  three  satel- 
lites from  this  cause,  but  for  the  fourth  to  be  invisi- 
ble, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  a  line  with 
the  other  three,  as  seen  fW>m  the  earth,  and  this  verj 
rarely  occurs.  The  fonrth  satellite  is  not  necessarily 
eclipsed  at  each  coDJanctlon  with  Jupiter ;  it  may 
pass  above  or  below  his  disc  or  shadow.  These  aat- 
ellltes  will  disappear  daring  six  hours  on  the  even- 
ing of  August  2Ist,  beginning  when  the  planet  rises 
at  half,  past  seven,  and  ending  at  fifty- fonr  minutes 
past  one. 

After  the  greatest  amount  of  conflicting  testimony, 
as  to  the  fate  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  it  is  now  stated  in 
Englaod,  that  the  latest  intelligence  from  Africa  in- 
dicates "  every  probability  of  Dr.  Livingstone  being 
still  alive." 

The  raoeat  accident  to  the  Atlantic  cable  of  18M 
occurred  ia  shallow  water,  near  the  Newfoundland 
coast,  on  the  25th  alt.,  and  the  Gable  Oompany  an- 
nounce that  the  steamship  Chiltem  was  to  nave  left 
London  to  repair  this  cable.  The  steamship  also  had 
on  board  a  coil  of  new  sabmarine  wire  cable  wire, 
which  is  to  be  laid  from  Plaeentia,  Newfoundland, 
to  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  the  cable  news  through  the  British 
North  American  territory  to  the  land  telegraph  lines 
in  the  United  States. 

The  laying  of  the  telegraph  to  eonneet  Florida 
with  Ooba,  began  at  Key  West  on  the  3d  tost.,  and 
at  last  accounts  was  proceeding  socoesafnlly.  This 
cable,  it  is  thought,  if  no  accident  happens,  will  be 
in  operation  by  the  end  of  the  present  week. 

The  Freedmen's  Having  and  Trust  Oompany,  under 
the  management  of  the  Ifreedmen's  Bureau,  has  jnat 
pnblished  an  instrnetive  report  for  the  naonth  of 
June  last,  showing  that  the  colored  people  deposited 
daring  that  period  (124,075,  and  withdrew  S94,8t3, 
leaving  an  excess  of  deposits  of  $29,262.  The  com- 
pany has  now  on  hand  over  f  480,000  belong^ing  to 
rreedmen. 

Thi  Obiat  Tosmil  on  the  Pacific  Bailroaid  at  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  is  nearly  completed.  The 
rails  are  being  laid  on  the  easterly  slope,  where 
twenty  miles  of  the  track  is  graded.  It  was  expected 
that  cars  would  pass  through  the  tnnnel  bj  the  16th 
of  the  present  month,  and  that  the  road  wonM  soon 
be  completed  throagh  to  the  Nevada  line. 

The  rapid  progress  making  at  both  ends  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  indicates  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  passengara  can  be  carried  across  the  ooatinent 
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f\  BSIHOa  OOHI.T,  AaBHT, 

At  PnbllMttoa  Offloo,  V*.  IM  Vortli  loTMith  Stnot, 

Open  fro^  B  A.U.  nntU  6  P.U.     On  Sevnith-dvji^  a&tn  S  PJL 

TKRM89-QATABLB  IN   ADTANON 
TiM  P*Mr  t»  iMMd  •Vary  Bwulfctoy,  at  Tim*  IMlin  par 
kniram.    tiM  tn  dubs;  or,  four  ooplM  for  HO. 
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it  la  ra(!eiTed,  In  any  part  of  the  United  States,  la  20  oenta  a  year. 
AaXNTB  — Joaeph  8.  Oohn,  iVM  Fork. 
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Epistle  /rotn  JVeto    York    Yearly  Ueeting  of 

Mmittan  and  £lder»,  held  Qth  mo.  1867. 
T9  the  Quarttrkf  and  PrtparaHat  UteHngt  ^  Mmiittrt 
and  Eldert  lelniginf  thertto. 

Dkas  F&isnds:— Being  again  favored  to 
ooDvene  in  this  our  Anoaal  Meeting,  oar  minds 
have  bten  taroed  in  tender  loye  and  sympathy 
towards  oar  absent  brethren  and  sisters,  wb^ 
constitute  this  part  of  onr  Religions  organiia' 
tion,  who  »re  not  able  to  be  in  attendance  with 
as,  at  this  time ;  and  we  feel  drawn  to  address 
yoB,  that  yon  may  partake  with  as  of  the  good 
'  ooansel  and  gospel  ezeroise  which  have  freely 
flowed,  from  living  and  exercised  minds,  if  per- 
ohanoe  it  may  be  as  a  brook  by  the  ]|vay,  to 
oheer  and  animate  the  drooping  spirit,  jmd  en- 
oonrage  and  strengthen  the  weaiy  traveller  on  the 
way  to  Zion,  the  eityof  the  Saints'  Solemnities. 

We  have  been  feelingly  reminded  that  the 
Divine  Master,  sympathising  with  and  feeling 
their  great  need,  had  compassion  on  the  malti- 
tnde ;  and  after  that  he  had  blest  the  bread,  he 
handed  it  forth,  and  it  proved  more  than  snffi- 
eient,  and  the  unltitode  were  fed  to  their  hum- 
bling admiiatioa.  80  we  have  believed  it  would 
be  with  as,  if  we  come  to  the  Master  in  hamil- 
ity  and  simplicity,  feeling'  our  want  and  great 
need  of  Spiritoal  Sosteoance,  he  will  bless  the 
bonntifnl  provisions  of  Zion  »&d  satisfy  His  poor 
with  bread.  Wa  were  admonished  to  ciy  aload 
Mid  spare  not,  to  lift  «p  the  voioe  like  a  tmm- 
pet,  for  oat  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law  and 
(he  word  of  the  Lord  ftom  Jernsalem. 


We  have  been  reminded,  at  this  time,  that 
God,  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  oonsoieDoe,  is  the 
sonroe  and  centre  of  all  minds,  their  only  point 
of  rest,  and  the  foantain  of  all  good  ;  the  reser- 
voir and  never  failing  scarce  from  which  all 
may  draw  their  supplies,  as  they  stand  in  need, 
in  prc^rtion  to  their  dedication  and  faithful- 
ness, and  if  we  love  Him  above  all,  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  we  could  not  re/rai» 
from  meeting  together  for  pnblie  divine  wor- 
ship, and  even  if  no  vocal  word  should  be 
spoken,  we  shonld  feel  the  divine  life  spread 
over  as  like  a  canopy,  and  our  young  people, 
the  joy  of  the  present  and  hope  of  the  future, 
would  be- drawn  by  our  consistent  example  to 
oome  and  sit  with  us. 

Our  Elders  were  encouraged  at  this  time,  in 
Ibkfeeling  that  many  who  are  by  man  appoint- 
ed, and  who  dwelling  under  a  sense  of  their 
own  insafficienoy,  and  looking  to  the  great- 
foantain  of  Light  and  Life  for  strength  and 
ability,  would  be  by  the  Lord  anointed  to  be  as 
Aaron's  and  Hur's  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the 
ministers;  and  they  were  tenderly  reminded  that 
other  duties  than  watohing  over  the  ministry 
devolved  upon  them,  and  they  were  encouraged 
^^o  visit  the  small  meetings,  and  enter  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  members  thereof,  and  if  faith- 
fulness was  abodQ  in,  their  mouths  would  be 
opened  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  them  thfit 
are  weary. 

We  were  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  ooo- 
tinned  labor  in  and  over  the  flock  and  &mily 
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over  wbioh  the  church,  and  we  trnst  in  meM- 
ure,  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  us  overseers, 
and  the  language  made  use  of  by  the  Divioe 
Master  was  fi:e!ingly  brought  into  view,  "  the 
Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work."  It  is  a 
|rreat  troth,  that  if  we  would  gather,  we  must 
sow,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  natural 
and  spiritual  kingdom.  Oar  fathers  labored 
diligently  in  their  day,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth, 
and  they  witnessed  the  divine  blessing  to  rest 
upon  their  labors.  So  will  it  be  with  us,  dear 
friends,  if  we  come  bearing  precious  sheaves 
with  us.  We  must  he  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit,  and  labor  as  diligently  and  faithfully  as 
they  did,  in  order  to  produce  the  like  results, 
and  having  thus  labored  and  sown  to  the  spirit, 
we  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting. 

Our  scattered  condition  was  made  apparent, 
by  the  reports  from  our  constituent  branches, 
and  we  were  exhorted  to  dwell  in,  and  act  under 
the  influence  uf  that  power  which  gives  ability 
to  labor  successfully  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
There  is  but  one  true  church,  the  church  mili- 
tant on  earth,  and  the  church  triumphant  in 
Heaven.  Christ  b  one,  and  his  spirit  one,  and 
as  many  as  are  led  by  "  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  they 
are  the  sons  of  God."  The  blessed  Master  de- 
elared  "  my  sheep  they  know  my  voice,  and  fol- 
low me,  and  a  stranger  they  will  not  follow,  but 
will  flee  from  him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice 
of  strangers."  Oh  I  that  we,  dear  friends,  may 
be  of  that  number  who  are  of  the  true  sheep- 
fold,  who  know  the  Master's  voice,  and  can  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  voice  of  strangers,  that  we 
maj  bear  it,  and  heed  its  requirings,  believing 
it  will  do  for  us  exceeding  abundantly,  even 
more  than  we  can  ask  or  think,  and  that  the 
truthfulness  of  the  promise  will  be  verified,  if 
we  hear  this  divine  voice  and  obey  it,  our  souls 
(hall  live.  • 

Those  in  the  ministry  were  tenderly  entreat- 
ed to  remember  the  responsibility  of  their  call- 
ing, and  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  none  oan 
minister  availingly,  in  attending  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Master — feed  my  Lambs — to 
the  gathering  of  the  flocks,  but  those  that  are 
anointed  and  receive  their  qualification  from  on 
High — that  nothing  but  what  proceeds  from 
God,  oan  gather  to  him- — that  no  human  quali- 
fioatioD  is  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  this 
great  service  aright,  and  that  all  the  seholastio 
attainments  in  the  world  fall  very  far  short  of  a 
'  right  qualification  for  the  ministry — that  the 
gift  being  divine,  the  qualification  must  be  of 
Qod,  and  should  be  performed  freely,  and  with- 
out any  view  to  reward  from  man ;  and  as  there 
is  a  looking  to  Hibi,  who  calls  and  qualifies  for 
die  work,  He  will  reward  them  with  that  peace 
of  mind  that  is  of  far  more  value  than  any  tem- 
poral consideration.  A  gospel  ministiy  thus 
brought  forth,  having  its  source  in  God,  and  de- 


riving its  power  from  Him,  must  ever  be  of 
great  value  to  mankind,  and  they  who  are 
favored  to  have  it,  enjoy  that  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  wilderness  of  the  world  an 
Eden,  and  the  desert  soul  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  "  Joy  and  Gladness  shall  be  found  there- 
in, thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody." 

Finally,  dear  friends,  we  would  exhort  all 
most  tenderly  to  renewed  faithfulness  and  dedi- 
cation, and  buekhog  on  the  armor  of  righteous- 
ness, and  taking  the  shiela  of  faith,  and  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  press  onward  towards  the 
mark,  for  the  pnie  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  to  faiot  or  give  out  by 
the  way  ;  remembering  that  it  is  only  they  who 
endure  to  the  end  that  shall  be  saved,  and  re- 
ceive that  crown  immortal,  invisible,  eternal, 
that  iadeth  not  away. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

George  T.  Tbimblc,  OUrk. 

Human  minds  may,  and  th^y  often  do,  know 
each  other  with  an  assurance  which  results  in 
a  happy  unity  of  trust  and  love.  Let  it  not  be 
doubted,  then,  that  the  divine  and  human  mind 
may  know  each  other  with  a  more  perfect  a»- 
suranoe,  and  with' higher  and  richer  xesnlta. 

To  F^iendt  of  the  Minittry  in  Pennsylvania 

and  New  Jertey. 

ENnsiD,  30th  of  &th  moBtb,  1685. 
Dear  Fbixmds, — With  my  love  to  you  all, 
and  all  other  friends,  I  was  glad  to  hear  from 
you ;  but  you  gave  me  no  account  of  the  increase 
of  Truth  amongst  you,  nor  what  meeting*  yoo 
have  had  amongst  the  Indian  kings  and  their 
people  abroad  in  the  countries,  and  of  your  vis- 
iting Friends  in  New  England,  Virginia,  and 
Carolina,  nor  of  your  travels  and  labors  in  the 
Gospel;  though  you  have,  in  all  those  ooun- 
tries,  liberty  to  serve  and  worship  God,  and 
preach  the  Truth.  And  I  understand  many 
have  a  desire  to  live  in  it,  especially  in  Carolina ; 
and  yoQ  who  travel  now  to  visit  Friend*  in  those 
provinces,  it  is  thought  strange  that  you  do  not 
visit  ihtm, ;  [those  people  who  were  seeking  the 
Truth.]  Therefore  I  desire  that  you  may  all 
improve  yoor  gifts  and  talents,  and  not  hide 
them  in  a  napkin,  lest  ihey  be  taken  from  you  ; 
and  not  put  your  candle  under  a  bushel,  lest  it 
go  out;  and  not  be  like  the  foolish  virgins, 
which  kept  their  name  of  virgins,  but  neglected 
having  oil  in  their  lamps  :  such  were  not 
diligent  in  the  work  of  God,  nor  in  the  concerns 
of  the  Lord,  nor  in  their  own  particulars.  And 
therefore  my  desires  are,  that  you  may  mil  be 
diligent,  serving  the  Lord  and  mindin»  his  glory 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  Truth,  this  little  time 
you  have  to  live ;  and  be  not,  like  Adam,  in  the 
earth,  but  use  this  world  as  though  you  did  not 
use  it ;  for  they  that  covet  after  this  world,  fall 
into  divers  snares  and  hurtful  lusts;  and  there- 
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fore  ooosider,  that  yoa  are  bat  wjoamers  here, 
that  yott  majT  pass  yoat  time  in  the  fear  of  God ; 
ftDd  you  beiDg  many,  aqd  having  many  of  the 
frienos  of  the  ministry,  going  over  into  those 
puts,  yoa  may  be  a  hindranoe  one  onto  another 
if  you  [confine  yoar  visits  to  Friends,  and]  do 
not  travel  in  the  life  of  the  vnivenal  Truth, 
that  vonid  have  all  men  to  Be  saved,  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth  :  and  if  you 
would  have  them  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Truth,  let  them  know  it,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  So  I  desire  that  you  be  valiant  for  it 
upon  the  earth,  that  you  may  give  a  good  ac- 
count unto  Ood  at  the  last  with  joy.  I  desire 
that  all  Friends  in  the  ministry  may  see  this  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

And  if  sometimes  you  should  have  some 
meetings  with  the  Indian  kings  and  their  coun- 
cils, to  let  them  know  the  principles  of  Truth ; 
so  that  they  may  know  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  the  nature  of  true  Christianity,  and  how 
that  Christ  hath  died  for  them,  who  "  tasted 
death  for  every  man ;"  (and  so  the  gospel  of 
salvation  must  be  preached  to  every  creature 
under  heaven  ;)  and  how  that  Christ  hath  en- 
lightened them,  who  enlightens  all  that  come 
into  the  world.  And  Qod  hath  poured  out  his  i 
spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and  so  the  Indians  must  i 
receive  God's  spirit;  for  "the  grace  of  God  which 
brings  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men." 
And  so  let  them  know,  that  they  have  a  day  of 
salvation,  grace,  and  favor  of  God  offered  unto' 
them ;  if  they  will  receive  it,  it  will  be  their 
blessing. 

My  love  to  you  all  in  the  holy  Seed  of  life 
(hat  reigns  over  all.     Amen. — George  Fox. 

NOTES  01?  rOREION  TRATKL,  fBOM  FBITATS 
COBR28FONDI3I0X. 
No.  1. 
LBAMHaTOX,  6lh  mo.  33,  1866. 
It  has  struck  us  with  some  surprise  in  pass- 
ing through  places  we  visited  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  in  a  country  that  then  looked  so  finMed, 
there  shondt  appear  now  so  many  changes.  In 
the  cities,  this  is  particularly  apphrent,  and  in 
the  matter  of  hotels,  they  acknowledge  to  hav- 
ing copied  after  Amerios,  though,  as  yet,  our 
system  is  not  thoroi^hly  carried  out.  In  Lon- 
don, there  are  several  immense  establishments, 
almost  as  large  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in 
New  York,  and  somewhat  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, with  ladies'  coffee-rooms,  &c.,  though  I 
think  the  more  exclusive  arrangement  of  pri- 
vate 'parlors  and  table  will  be  some  time  in 
yielding  to  the  spirit  of  (so  ealled)  improve- 
ment. To  me  it  would  be  an  unwelcome 
ohaage.  1  do  so  enjoy  the  ooiiness  and  com- 
fort of  our  own  rooms — making  our  own  tea, 
&c.,  when  we  come  in  weary  of  an  evening,  in- 
stead of  dressing  to  appear  at  a  large  public  ta- 
ble, filled  with  strangers,  whaie  we  would  be 


expected  to  obsotve  "the  proprieties."  The 
day  after  my  last,  we  bade  adieu  to  London, 
and  were  not  sorry  to  exchange  the  Bmoke  and 
noise  of  the  city  for  the  pure  air  and  lovely 
scenery  of  the  country,  through  which  we 
passed  to  Oxford,  and  we  felt  when  we  reached 
there,  as  though  translated  to  another  world,  so 
quiet  and  peaceful,  and  in  every  way  charming,' 
were  the  truly  "Academic  shades"  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  justly  celebrated  nursery  of  learning. 
We  were  prepared  to  see  the  embodiment  of 
everything  that  was  venerable  and  ancient,  but 
the  broad  and  elegant  streets,  and  still  more, 
the  immense  sise  and  magnificent  proportions 
of  the  college  buildings,  astonished  and  de- 
lighted us.  'There  are  nineteen  of  these  build- 
ings, distinct  from  each  other,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  some  of  them  very  ancient, 
and  all  grand  and  imposing  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. I  had  imagined  Oxford  University  to 
be  something  after  the  fashion  of  Yale — plain 
brick  buildings,  vrithont  any  pretentions  beyond 
that  of  solidity — and  was  therefore  surprised  to 
see  instead,  those  massive  and  venerable  Gothic 
edifices,  in  many  instances  forming  a  hollow 
square,  enclosing  a  large  court-yard,  and  be- 
yond that  were  frequently  extensive  grounds  of 
great  beauty,  and  kept  uniformly  in  the  most 
perfect  order.  We  went  through  several  of 
these  gardens  and  into  several  of  the  colleges, 
and  spent  8  very  interesting  morning.  Some 
of  our  party  also  visited  the  Bodleian  Library, 
located  here.  A  little  more  than  an  hour,  by 
ear,  brought  us  from  Oxford  to  Leamington, 
which  we  expected  to  find  a  quiet  country  town, 
offisring  in  its  neighborhood  a  great  many  at- 
tractions, and  very  desirable  as  a  place  of  so- 
journ for  several  days.  We  were  oonstsquently 
a  little  disappointed  on  finding  it  a  very  fash- 
ionable watering  place,  with  closely  built  streets 
and  rows  of  handsome  residences.  But  there 
are  a  number  of  interesting  objects  within  a 
short  distance,  and  we  have  been  enjoying 
them.  Leamington  is  celebrated  for  its  medi- 
cinal wateiB,  whieh  are  used  both  for  bathing 
and  drinking,  and  are  considered  very  valuable. 
There  are  two  distinct  springs,  one  of  sulphur 
and  one  of  saline  water,  and  besides  the  pnm^- 
rooms  and  bathing  houses,  where,  of  course,  it 
is  paid  for,  there  are  public  fountains,  where 
any  one  may  drink  without  restriction,  ttough 
it  is  not  allowable  to  carry  away  the  water  in 
large  quantities. 

Our  first  afternoon  hare  was  devoted  to  a 
viiUt  to  Kenilworih,  five  miles  dutant,  when 
we  spent  some  delightful  hours  in  rambline 
among  the  magnifiooBt  rains  of  the  castle,  ana 
admiring  the  exquisitely  lovely  scenery  that  is 
spread  for  miles  around  them,  and  of  which  the 
highest  renuining  portions  of  this  once  superb 
structore  command  an  extensive  prospect.  Be* 
turning  by  the  can  at  eight,  we  were  at  home 
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long  before  dark,  wliioh  does  not  reach  tts  here 
DOW  until  very  late,  and  we  are  able  to  read  or 
write  with  ease  by  daylight  until  after  nine. 

Oqr  next  visit  was  to  Stratford  on  Avon,  the 
birth  place  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  the  house 
where  he  was  bom,  which,  under  the  direotion 
of  the  Shakeaperian  Committee,  is  taid  to  have 
been  restored  to  its  original  appearance;   but 
we  were  disappointed  on  finding  that  their  ef- 
forts had  resulted  in  a  failure.     It  had  far  less 
the  look  of  verity  and  antiquity  about  it  than 
at  the  time  of  our  former  visit,  and  the  restora- 
tives, as  they  were  called,  were  so  very  appa- 
rent, as  efFectually  to  destroy  the  sanctity  of 
the  place.     We  were  glad  that  we  had  seen  it 
under  more  favorable  circumstances.    The  old 
church  and  the  tomb  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  re- 
main unchanged.     After  a  lunoh,  we  drove,  in 
two  open  carriages,  out  to  Guy's  CKf,  a  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  old  place,  belonging 
to  Lord  Charles  Percy.     The  grounds  are   a 
very  remarkable  combination  of  nieely  kept 
gardens  and  lawns  and  the  wildest  and  most 
rugged  rooks  and  caverns ;  among  the  latter  is 
a  oave  in  which  it  is  said  the  famous  Ony  of 
Warwick  lived  as  a  hermit  for  several  years.  In 
the  chapel  we  saw  his  statue,  eight  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height,  the  size  of  life,  but  so  mutila- 
ted that  it  was  impossible  to  form  much  idea  of 
his  appearance.     After  seeing  the  grounds,  we 
rang  the  bell,  and  were  shown  by  ihe  house- 
keeper through  a  number  of  the  spacious  and 
elegant  apartments,  furnished  in  rich  old  fash- 
ioned style ;  but  the  occupants  being  in  London 
for  the  season,  the  oarpets  were  rolled  up — the 
curtains  pinned  up,  and  most  of  the  chairs  and 
sofas  covered  up  to  such  a  degree  as  effectually 
to  dispel  the  idea  that  the  rooms  were  meant  to 
be  really  lived  in.    The  whole  place  struck  us 
as  especially  curious,  and  altogether  different 
from  anything  we  had  seen,  and  our  visit  there, 
in  addition  to  the  charming  drive,  gave  us  a 
very  delightful  afternoon.    Thou  hast  no  idea 
what  a  constant  feast  our  eyes  are  having  in 
the  rich  velvety  green  of  the  fields  and  mea- 
dows and  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  flowers, 
which  grow  here  in  a  style  of  perfection  which 
is  perfectly  bewitching,  and  which  we,  alas ! 
unaer  our  burning  suns,  on  never  hope  to 
emulate.    I  wish  we  could  send  thee  part  of 
onx  enjoyment  df  them.    The. rhododendrons 
were  just  ^t  their  height  when  we  reached  Bng- 
land,  and  at  Falmouth  we  saw  one  that  measured 
160  feet  in  eiroumferenoe  and  supposed  to  be 
fifty  years  old,  though  still  in  ftill  vigor  and 
beauty.   The  day  after  our  drive  to  Guy's  Cliff, 
we  went  to  Warwick,  two  miles  ftom  here— saw 
an  old  church,  part  of  which  was  built  in  the 
10th  century — also,  the  "  Ducking  Cbwf ,"  used 
in  olden  time  for  the  punishment  of  culprits, 
and  consisting  of  a  very  heavy  seat,  something 
like  %  ehair,  Qk  which  Uie  nnfortanate  oflbnder 


was  fastened  and  drawn  by  a  horse  into  the  wa- 
ter, until  it  was  deep  enough  to  give  the  occu- 
pant a  thorough   dueking.    We  also  visited 
Warwick  Castle,  and  were  ushered  through  a 
long  and  magnificent  suite  of  state  apartments, 
with  marble  or  polished  oaken  floors,  crowded 
with  the  most  superb  furniture,  and  adorned 
with  paintings  of  rare  value.     Several  of  the 
tables  and  cabinets  were  of  immense  ooet.   One 
valued   at  £10,000,   and  another,  a  splendid 
mosaic,  had  formerly  belonged  to  Marie  An- 
toinette.    The  entrance  hall  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  baronial  hall  in  England.     After  looking 
at  all  this  splendor,  we  walked  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  park,  but  "  milord"  was  also  walking 
there,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  most 
beautiful   part.       We   however  ascended   the 
tower  and  battlements  and  had  an  extensive 
view.     We   then   passed  out,  stopping  at  the 
lodge  to  see  the  great  Guy's  Porridge  Pot,  now 
used  as  a  punch  bowl,  and  containing  102  gal- 
lons.    The  same  old  woman  we  had  seen  there 
fifteen  years  ago,  still  went  over  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  varied  cnriosities  she  had  to  show, 
in  the  same  tone,  and  probably  the  identical 
words,  she  had  used  several  times  a  day  ever 
since,  and  she  will  most  likely  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  her  memory  serves  her  to  recall 
the  story  and  the  shillings  to  reward  it. 

After  leaving  the  castle,  we  took  a  cup  of 
t^a  and  some  excellent  bread  and  butter  at  a 
nice,  dean,  quaint  little  cottage,  near  by,  with 
its  brick  floor,  and  bright  copper  tea  kettle 
singing  before  the  tiny  grate,  and  the  room  so 
small  as  barely  to  hold  us  around  the  table,  but 
it  was  all  the  more  enjoyable  for  the  variety; 
and  after  doing  full  justice  to  the  repast,  we 
took  omnibus  and  returned  to  the  "  Albion." 

CSo  b*  oontiDoed.) 


For  YAtfoW  InMUganon. 

By  request,  we  put  together  a  few  memoranda, 
simply  to  revive  recollections  of  a  pleasant 
ramble  participated  in  by  severaL  of  our 
"  Club."  J.  G.  H.  • 

OUE  WAt>S  AJTTBa  WAT£R  ULIXS. 

Ilh  no.  11th  and  18M,  1867. 

"  The  green  traes  whispered,  mild  and  low, 

'  Cone,  be  a  child  once  more,' 
And  wared  their  long  arms  to  and  fro, 
And  beckoned  solemnly  and  slow ; 
Ob  I  we  conld  not  choose  bat  go 

Into  tiie  woodlands  boar." 

In  these  glorious  modem  days,  when  the 
forest  and  lonely  stamps  are  often  startled  with 
the  piercing  neigh  of  the  iron  horse,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  the  botanist  to  wander  far,  and  into 
strange  and  solitary  places — into  the  rare  ol<* 
homes  where  the  pets  of  his  science  delight  to 
dwell.  In  the  olden  fables,  doubtiess,  there  is, 
or  should  have  been,  a  tradition  that  the  bean- 
lifial  flowers  are  the  celestial  shadows  of  our 
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loved  and  lost  eartbly  friends,  still  permitted, '  Ssrraceoia  bas  ber  pitobers,  Bbezia  bas  ber 


in  kindnefs,  to  adorn  tbe  eartbly  scenes  of  onr 
daily  walks — planted  so  cunningly  on  mossy 
banks,  by  the  boggy  pool,  growing  by  tbe 
singing  brook,  or  cradled  on  the  polished 
bosom  of  the  htke,  to  teaob  us,  often  tboagbt- 
1m8  ones,  bow  charming  life  is. 
"  '  Life  M  like  »  farrowed  field,'  we  bear  them  softly 

'Broadcast  sown  with  cares  and   grieft,  which 

spring  up  dar  hj  day ;' 
Bat  CTcr  there,  mid  ccopa  of  care,  some  brigbt- 

baed/oy  appears, 
To  teach  yoa  mm  to  hope  again  for  rnnilts  amid 

your  tears." 

It  was  our  belief  that  somethiog  curious  in 
tbe  plant  world  might  be  found  over  in  the 
Jersey  boga;  and  having  heard,  moreover,  of 
Shamong,  a  station  on  the  Baritan  and  Dela- 
ware Bay  Bailroad,  forty  miles  distant  from, 
and  in  strong  contrast  with  Chestnut  street, 
we — that  is  to  say,  seven  "  Fragments "  of 
something  more  than  "  Bark "  from  onr 
"Club" — went  flying  off  on  wings  of  steam 
from  the  Camden  depot,  at  8  A.  M.,  on  7th  mo. 
17th,  onward  through  towns  a  few,  past  happy 
homes  of  toiling  men  and  wtmen,  still  onward 
through  oaks  and  pines,  green,  barren,  inhos- 
pitable ;  onward  still  we  flew  around  tbe  dis- 
tant base  of  Apple-pie  Mountain,  until  "  Toot, 
toot,"  screamed  our  engine,  which  was  simply  its 
way  of  saying,  "Here  we  are  at  Shamong." 

This  name  seems  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  and 
therefore  suggestive  of  tomahawks  and  soalp- 
ing-knives,  and  other  savage  atrocities;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  we  entered  "  Shamong 
Hotel,"  feaiing  little  other  than  that  we  might 
not  get  a  good  dinner.  This  anticipation, 
however,  was  groundless;  for  when  we  an- 
nounced «nr  intention  of  remaining  over  night, 
our  landlord  expressed  a  wish  to  do  all  his 
means  wonld  allow  to  make  our  visit  agreeable. 

After  dinner,  properly  equipped  for  a  ramble, 
we  stepped  out  into  the  hot  white  sand,  with 
which  nature  has  paved  the  principal  avenue 
of  Shamong  City,  and  directed  our  steps  to- 
wards a  belt  of  cedar  in  the  distance,  marking 
the  course  of  one  branch  of  Wading  Biver. 
Before  walking  far,  we  perceived  a  novel  local- 
ity for  botanical  treasures  was  opening  before 
us.  The  white  sand  was  already  moist  from 
the  dampness  of  the  bog,  and,  just  at  the 
desert's  edge,  where  the  water  creeps  up  to 
kiss  its  dry  lips,  the  charming  little  meadow 
beauty,  (Khezia  Yirginica,)  with  its  purple 
petals,  was  found  by  one  of  our  party.  The 
unfolding  of  this  little  flower  is  very  beautiful. 
Its  long  oresoentic,  yellow  anthers  are  doubled 
inwards  along  the  stamens,  but,  when  fully 
opened,  they  hang  like  little  boats  rocking  in 
tfie  summer  air.  Its  long  pistil  is  declined  to 
one  side,  as  though  a  weary  night-moth  had 
rested  its  little  feet  on  the  fragile  perch.    If 


urns ;  for  her  brown  oalvz,  four-lipped  at  the 
edge,  is  as'  graceful  in  shape  as  the  Portland 
vase.  Old  Borne  deposited  the  ashes  of  dead 
Senators  and  Patricians  in  her  urns;  does 
Bbezia,  too,  treasure  the  memories  of  her 
forest  friends  in  these  pretty  vessels  ?  Was  it 
accidental  that  beauty  so  rare  should  have  wel- 
comed us  Jtrst  to  the  bogs  ? 

All  round  us,  now,  lining  the  roadsides,  grew 
beautiful  flowers,  many  such  as  we  bad  not 
foQpd  in  farmer  rambles.  The  cranberry,  in 
fruit  and  flower,  threaded  its  purple  stems 
among  tbe  green  moss — the  Droseras,  longi- 
folia  and  filiformis,  lifted  their  spoon-shaped  or 
thread-like  leaves  from  the  wet  sand,  looking 
BO  fresh  and  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  covered 
with  purple,  jewelled  hairs,  or  crowned  with 
one  bright  blossom  at  the  tdp.  The  vernation 
of  the  Sun  dew  is  circinate,  like  the  ferns ;  it 
blooms  only  in  the  snnshine,  and  its  bright 
purple  eye  remains  open  jnst  long  enough  to 
see  the  God  of  Day  go  down  in  the  west — it 
then  closes  forever.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  some  plants,  like  some  human  souls, 
blossom  doienwardt,  but  earth's  brightest 
flowers  look  always  upward*  towards  the 
heavens,  whose  wondrous  beauty  they  seem  to 
reflect,  like  the  happy  and  joyous  onesjof  our 
own  kind.  The  Utricularius  lifted  their*golden 
heads  up  into  the  grateful  summer  light,  while 
their  delicate  foliage  floated  in  the  brown 
waters,  locked  in  the  soft  arms  of  the  sphagnum 
inoss. 

Sarraeenia,  too,  in  fruit  now,  stood  in  stately 
beauty  among  her  more  delicate  companions. 
Her  purple  pitchers  are  variously  colored; 
some  are  pale  green,  streaked  with  faintest  red 
in  capillary  veins;  others  are  dark  purple, 
with  carmine  lips,  spotted  with  gold ;  some  will 
hold  a  wine-glass  of  water,  while  others  are 
not  bigger  than  a  lady's  thimble.  This  plant 
has  many  names.  Some  call  it  the  hnntsman's 
cup,  others,  the  side-saddle  plant,  but  we  prefer 
the  name  of  whippoorwill's  shoes,  because  no 
huntsman  bold  rides  where  this  plant  grows 
best;  and  we  are  sure  that  no  lady,  though 
armed  with  whip  and  spur,  can  strap  her  side- 
saddle tightly  enough  to  carry  her  through 
these  swamps.  But  we  do  know  that  whip- 
poorwills  might  come  at  night,  and  bathe  their 
hot  feet  in  Sarracenia's  pitchers. 

These  curious  receptacles,  moreover,  are  onn- 
ning  traps  to  catch — not  sunbeams — ^bnt  in- 
sects. Cast  one  of  them  open  from  the  top  to  * 
the  bottom,  and  we  find  the  lip  armed  inside 
with  strong,  flattened  hairs  pointing  down- 
wards; then  comes  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
highly-polished  surface  extending  all  round 
the  pitcher,  and  at  the  pointed  bottom  for 
an  inch  upwards,  the  inside  m  again  armed 
with  very  long  eylindrioal  and  delicate  hairs, 
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all  poiotiDg  downwards.  This  arrangement  of 
polUbed  surfaces  and  bristlj  dens  renders  it 
very  difficult  for  insects  to  escape. 

A  few  rods  further  in  onr  rambles  brongbt  us 
to  a  rastio  bridge  spanning  a  dark  but  rapid 
and  silent  stream.  From  this  point  of  observa- 
tion, we  looked  aronnd.  A  belt  of  cedar, 
aged-looking  and  bearded  with  moss,  marked 
the  track  of  the  stream  up  through  the  bog. 
Strange  plants  lifted  their  white,  and  yellow, 
and  woolly  heads  into  the  distant  view,  while 
the  Nympheas,  those  "  sweet,  white-robed  lilies 
of  the  lake,"  temptingly  opened  their  silver 
blossoms  on  the  stream.  What  toat  to  be 
done  ?  Could  we  retarn  and  not  taste  of  the 
harvest?  No!  Life  would  not  have  been 
tolerable  under  such  conditions  I  Could  we 
tarn  our  backs  on  all  these  and  other  imagined 
treasures,  and  homeward  go,  like  sheep  in 
single  file  just  clipped  of  their  fleece  f  Ofif 
vent  shoes  and  stockings — now  we  don't  mean 
the  ladies  of  onr  party  did  this  thing — ^but  the 
writer  and  his  jolly  comrade  rolled  np  panta- 
loons to  the  knees,  and  now  commenced  onr 
wade  for  the  water  lilies.  For  a  dead  botanist, 
we  would  not  give  a  crooked  pin ;  ho  is  beyond 
the  influence  of  inspiration,  and  we  love  him 
not.  To  feel  no  enthusiasm  in  a  mine  of 
diamonds,  where  each  still-untonched  gem 
seems  larger  than  a  "Kohinoor,"  implies 
either  hopeless  stupidity  or  a  soul  of  ice.  We 
confess  we  love  the  flowers;  we  do. not  only 
like  them,  bat  our  love  goe&  forth  at  their  woo- 
ing with  an  unspeakable  affection.  Their  sweet 
remembrances  often  fill  our  eyes  with  tears, 
aind  to  o]nr  thirsty  and  often  sated  lips,  they 
hold  the  cup  of  quiet  joy.  Their  fratrrance 
and  their  wondrous  beatfty  touch  every  delicate 
sense  of  enjoyment,  and  play  upon  the  still  un- 
sounded lyre  of  the  human  soul,  through  a 
thousand  quivering  string]. 

Onr  feet  once  fairly  wet,  thoughts  of  personal 
comfort  were  forgotten,  as  wo  neared  the  pools 
in  which  the  water  lilies  dwelt.  We  had  come 
wading  along  through  quaking  bogs,  carefully 
stepping  from  one  sedgy  foothold  to  another, 
avoiding,  with  suspicion,  many  spots  deep 
enough  to  drown  a  man,  until  our  feet  touched 
the  dark  leaves  of  the  lilies.  Here  we  enjoyed 
a  glorious  sight.  What  polished,  perfect  leaves 
floated  like  cradles  for  the  flowers  to  lie  on ; 
some  were  turned  fMirtly  over,  revealing  their 
purple  cheeks,  as  though  blushing  to  be  caught 
«  in  their  summer  nap.  Spurred  into  unusual 
•  activity  under  the  powerful  sunlight,  life 
revelled  in  many  charming  forms.  The  hour 
of  our  triumph  had  come.  The  breath  of  the 
lilies  loaded  the  warm  air  with  a  delicious  fra- 
•  g^nce,  and  we  could  look,  without  winking, 
right  into  their  golden  and  silver  eyes,  as  they 
lay  untouched  on  the  lake,  and  we  oould  inhale 
their  fresh  breath  as  it  came  from  their  splendid 


chalices.  To  have  looked  once  into  the  wild 
sea-eagle's  ey^,  is  said  to  be  one  of  life's  great 
experiences,  and  surely  it  was  little  less  than 
that  to  have  gazed  into  these  wild  cups,  where 
no  human  eye  had  glanced  before.  We 
gathered  boquets  of  the  regal  flowers  for  onr 
lady  friends  on  dry  land,  and  waded  off,  like 
two  brown  flamingoes,  in  quest  of  other 
treasures.  Nor  were  we  long  in  finding  them. 
The  bog  asphodel  (Nartheoinm  Americknum) 
held  its  yellow  crest  high  above  its  kindred 
sedges.  The  Lophiola  aurea  nodded  its  woolly 
pedicels  in  the  summer  air.  This  is  a  eurious 
and  beautiful  plant.  Its  six-cleft  perianth, 
reflected  at  the  points  and  tipped  with  dark 
orange,  carries  on  each  division  a  tuft  of  yellow 
hairs  near  the  base.  These  hairs  are  golden 
beads  attached  in  rows,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope, reveal  delicate  and  curious  markings 
ornamenting  their  surfaces.  The  Sabbatia 
lanceolata  held  its  pure  white  petals  up  against 
the  dark  cedars,  looking  so  fresh  by  contrast. 
The  false  asphodel  (Tofieldia  glutinosa)  grew 
here  in  abundance.  Its  long  stems,  beariog 
dense  white  panicles  at  the  top,  are  studded  all 
over  with  curious  dark  glands,  looking,  under 
the  microscope,  like  spider's  eyes,  and  nearly 
as  brilliant;  from  these  glands,  a  gintinons 
liquid  is  given  out  which  covers  the  stem,  and 
retains  all  maU  insects  that  fly  against  it. 

Here  we  must  pause  awhile,  and  change  the 
current  of  our  thonghts.  The  little  insects  of 
the  summer  air,  we  had  seen  allured  by  the 
false  asphodel  into  its  fatal  trap,  but  we  did  not 
suppose  that  bigger  bugs  would  be  charmed  by 
such  trifles.  Had  we  come,  then,  barefooted 
to  this  bog,  in  order  to  have  onr  experiences 
and  sensations  somewhat  enlarged  ?  It  would 
seem  that  we  had.  Onr  comrade  left  our  side 
to  gather  the  first  of  these  plants  he  saw,  but 
his  footing  in  the  bog  was  very  treacherous, 
and  gradually  he  commenced  disappearing  be- 
neath the  surface.  Has  any  member  of  our 
dear  "  Club  "  ever  seen  a  friend  at  their  side 
slowly  sinking  down  towards  China,  and  heard 
the  sullen  waters  bubbling  np  all  round,  wel- 
coming their  victim  to  the  abyss  f  If  so,  they, 
too,  have  known  one  of  life's  strange  ex- 
periences. A  drowning  man,  it  is  said,  obtains 
a  vivid  picture  of  nearly  all  his  life's  actions, 
as  well  as  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  be  his 
celestial  condition ;  but  having  tested  a  little  of 
that  eup  ourself,  we  are  at  liberty  to  qnesUon 
its.  troth.  Onr  comrade  will  assert  that  he 
thought  only  of  China,  which,  of  course,  some 
call  the  Celestial  Empire. 

And  this  is  the  way,  we  imagine,  in  which 
fossils  are  made — we  mean  those  big  batra- 
chians  found  now  and  then  in  the  marl  forma- 
tions. The  Irish  elks  and  the  Mastodons  ran 
after  asphodels  in  their  swamps,  and  were 
mired  too.    But  fortunately  for  man,  he,  like 
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the  false  asphodel,  is  oongtracted  on  thn  «qni- 
Uint  prineipte,  and  this  aaatomical  peculiarity, 
doubtless,  saved  our  comrade's  valuable  life. 
We  now  bade  adieu  to  the  swamps,  never 
doubting,  however,  that  it  was  eommon  enough 
for  young  men  and  young  women  to  ohase  false 
asphodels  up  and  down  in  this  life. 

Our  tin  treasure-boxes  were  now  bursting 
full— we  had  seen  much,  enjoyed  mnoh,  and  as 
the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  cedars  crept 
across  the  bog,  we  strolled  off  to  our  hotel. 
After  resting  a  little,  and  enjoying  a  drink  of 
as  good  cold  water  as  ever  oame  out  of  the  earth, 
our  little  band  of  seven  drew  together  on  the 
back  portico,  and  commenced  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  our  new-found  friends.  At  first  we 
misinterpreted  their  lungusge,  but  at  length  a 
jointed  stem  of  the  Ntrtfaeoium  unlocked  the 
mysteries  of  Flora's  kingdom,  and  we  rejoioed 
with  her  lovely  daaghters.  We  would  like  to 
note  beauties  or  peculiarities  in  some  of  the 
plants  in  this  plaee,  but  we  most  ramble  on  to- 
wards the  end.  Let  us,  however,  beg  of  the 
dear  "  Glab  "  not  to  forget  thnt  meeting  on  the 
back  piaua  at  "  Shamoog  Hotel," — fordid  not 
the  cool  air  fan  us  from  the  ocean,  and  did  not 
the  mosquitoes  buzz  without  melody,  and  bite 
without  judgment  ?  We  dare  not  be  personal, 
or  we  could  mention  more  than  one  red  nose 
and  spotted  cheek,  and  divers  scratohings  where 
doubtless  it  did  itch. 

After  supper  we  found  amasement  for  a  short 
time  in  gazin;;  at  the  tnglorioas  scenery  before 
oar  hotel.  But  night's  dark  onrtain  rapidly 
obscured  all  things  around  Shamoog,  and  being 
some  weary  from  our  wade  after  water  lilies,  we 
early  sought  our  song  roosting- place.  How 
rapidly  Time  drives  his  ear  around  the  world, 
while^  slumber  botde  her  soft  fing^ers  oo  our 
lids!  We  are  reminded  of  Holland's  charming 
word  picture  of  a  child  falling  asleep : — 

"  Mow,  be  tbiakg  be'll  go  to  sleep ; 
I  can  see  the  shadow  creep 
Over  his  eyes  id  soft  eclipse. 
Over  bis  brow  and  over  bis  lips. 
Oat  to  his  little  finjter-tips  ; 
Sofily  sinlcing,  down  be  goes  I 
UowD  he  goes  t  down  be  goes  I 
See  I  be  is  boshed  in  sweet  repose." 

The  midnight  silence  at  Shamong — how  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  great  city  !  It  was  broken 
only  by  the  rattle  of  the  iron  pump  throwing 
np  water  for  the  thirsty  iron  horse,  and  by  the 
vagrant  whippoorwills,  who  seemed  out  on  a 
frolie,  for  they  did  vociferate  nioet  strangely 
around  our  hotel.  ^ 

Seveuih  mo.  ISlh,  i  o'clock,  A.  M. — Another 
day  had  dawned,  and  for  our  party  it  promised 
to  be  favorable.  Wo  had  longed  once  more  to 
Bee  the  son  rise,  and  a  little  after  this  hour  we 
were  oo  the  rastio  bridge  about  one  mile  from 
onr  boteL    Oar  comrade  had  already  gone  oat 


in  an  opposite  direotioo,  oar  lady  friends  had 
not  yet  risen,  so  we  wandered  oat  alone,— 

"  Into  the  blithe  and  breathing  air. 

Into  the  solemn  wood  ; 
Solemn  and  silent  everywhere, 
Nature,  with  folded  bands,  seemed  there, 
Kneeling  at  her  morning  prayer, 

Like  one  at  prayer  wo  stood.". 

How  sweet  was  that  early  morning  air,  loaded 
with  the  breath  of  the  cedars  I  and  how  one  is 
made  to  love  life,  when  eye  and  ear,  and  toaob, 
and  every  sense  opens  the  "soul's  shut-up  man- 
sion," and  floods  it  with  delight;  when  nature 
is  so  prodigal  of  beauty  1 

But  day  was  grandly  coming.  The  eastern 
horizon  was  free  from  clouds,  and  lonely  and 
alone  the  bright  sun  looked  upon  the  world.  A 
few  patches  of  clouds  high  up  near  the  zenith, 
turned  their  golden  cheeks  to  receive  his  morn- 
ing kiss.     Oh  !  sweet  clouds  ! 

"  What  have  w<  Ksre  to  make  yon  stay  one  second  T 
Away  I  yonr  sisters  wait  yon  in  the  west — 
The  binsbing  bridemaids  of  the  san  and  sea. 
I  would  I  were  like  you,  ye  little  clouds — 
Brer  te  live  in  Heaven ;  or,  seeking  earth, 
To  let  my  spirit  down  in  drops  of  love, 
To  sleep  with  night  npon  her  dewy  lap. 
And  the  next  dawn,  back  with  the  sua  to  Heaven  ; 
And  so  on  through  eternity,  sweet  clouds  1" 

The  sun's  brilliant  pencils  had  fallen  on  the 
dark  cedars,  and  their  tops,  stirrel  by  the  morn- 
ing air,  danced  with  delight  in  their  golden 
bath,  and  their  rejoicings  reached  oar  ears.  A 
fog  had  rested  on  the  swamp  we  waded  yester- 
day, but  at  his  first  pitying  glance,  the  san  took 
it  ap  in  his  all-searching  arms.  At  our  f^t  the 
Drosoras  were  gemmed  all  over  with  roornin!< 
dew;  the  Poganias  and  Polygalas  had  opened 
their  brilliant  eyes,  and  were  sparkling  all 
round.  Had  the  morning  stars  really  fallen  to 
earth,  and  were  they  nestling  in  the  grass? 
From  the  old  bridge  we  looked  into  the  wine- 
colored  stream.  It  was  a  Claude  Lorrain  glass, 
in  which  was  mirrored  darkly  all  the  beautiful 
clouds,  the  overhanging  moss-fringed  'oedars, 
the  railing  of  the  bridge,  and  onr  own  san- 
scorched  and  mosauito-bebitten  physiognomy. 
Of  course  it  is  not  nattering  to  be  the  homeliest 
feature  in  any  picture,  but  we  must  tell  the 
truth,  though  blushes  follow  in  her  tracks.  It 
was  enough.  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  cup  °of 
life  is  small,  and  easily  filled !  Our  little  mea- 
sure of  enjoyment  was  brimming  full.  We  had 
longed  to  worship  at  that  early  hour,  in  some 
grand  old  temple  not  built  by  human  hands, 
whose  walls  were  the  firmament,  and  whose 
chandelier  the  newly-risen  sun ;  whose  aisles 
the  dim,  damp  forest  walks ;  whose  curtains  and 
silken  drapery  the  golden  morning  olnuds ; 
whose  seats  for  repose  the  dew-sprinkled  and 
mossy  banks ;  and  whose  minister  is  the  Un- 
speakable One,  who,  alone,  for  us,  can  toaoh 
the  harmonioos  oroheetr*  of  aU  bis  works. 
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After  a  generons  break&Rt,  Rnd  irhile  the 
reluotant  dev-dropa  still  sparkled  on  the  leaves, 
we  all  rambled  on  to  a  large  lake  not  far  distant 
from  the  hotel.  Its  sandj  beach  was  one  natural 
flower  bed.  The  Lophiolas  were  abundant,  and 
the  Laohnanthes  tinetoria  wept  tears  of  blood 
from  its  roots  as  we  rudely  tore  it  from  the  wet 
sand.  The  Lycopodium  clavatum  and  L.  inun- 
dktum  (this  latter  is  a  rare  plant),  strange  types 
of  an  extinct  vegetation,  grew  in  patches  all 
around.  All  over  the  surface  of  this  lake — 
"  The  water  lilj  to  the  Hght 
Her  chalice  reared  of  silver  light." 

We  eovJd  not  resist  the  temptation,  because 
we  did  not  try  to,  so  off  went  shoes  and  stock- 
ings again,  and  another  wade  for  water  lilies 
commenced.  The  little  sand-pipers  scolded  us 
famonsly  for  presuming  to  invade  their  special 
dominions,  but  we  paddled  around  and  quickly 
gathered  our  harvest  of  lilies,  of  blood-root,  of 
great  nodding  brown  heads  of  Sarracenia  in 
fruit,  of  Lophiola  and  Sabbatia,  and  Lobe]ia 
Nuttollii^  completing  the  bouquet  with  the 
yellow-eyed  grass  (Xyris  Carolinikna  ?).  One 
bed  of  golden  Polygala,  of  nature's  graceful 
planting,  we  hope  not  soon  to  forget. 

But  the  sun  grew  hotter  as  he  climbed  to- 
wards the  meridian,  and  we  found  seats  at  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  where  the  dark  water  rushed 
through  the  gates.  How  refreshing  was  its 
Rinsic,  as  it  rushed  and  eddied,  and  hurried 
away  to  spread  new  life  and  beauty  in  its  down- 
ward track ;  and  how  irresistibly  its  murmurs 
excited  in  us  a  sweet  mysterioas  thought,  whose 
interloeking  thread  reaohed  back  through  all 
the  beautiful  flowers  its  brown  wave  had  nour- 
ish ed,-r- 

"  Again,  a  low,  sweet  tone, 
Fainting  ia  marmnrs  on  the  listening  day. 
Just  bade  tire  excited  thought  its  presence  own, 
Then  died  away." 

Our  ramble  now  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
our  faces  once  more  were  turned  towards  the 
hotel.  We  had  noticed  a  propensity  in  some 
of  our  party  to  be  plucking  the  berries  along 
the  road-side,  thus  robbing  the  birds  even  in 
.their  own  wild,  homes;  and  our  wading  com- 
rade seemed  especially  prone  that  way,  and  now 
he  was  at  his  old  trick  again,  only  a  little  way 
off  in  among  the  dewberry  bushes,  gathering 
their  luscious  fruit,  and  thinking,  in  fancied 
security,  as  a  botanist  might,  of 

"The  fresh  green  days  of  life's  fair  spring, 
And  manhood's  bloomiag  hour," 

when,  quicker  than  thought,  a  rattle  snake 
sprang  its  rattle  close  beside  him  in  the  path. 
It  was  no  sweet  siren's  voice  that  sang  then 
■mong  the  dewberry  buihes,  but  the  direst 
rattle  ever  heard  among  all  earth's  dry  bones, 
whether  dead  or  living. 

What  was  it  we  now  saw  coming  towards  us 
in  the  distance  ?    Was  it  a  boaaet,  or  a  hat,  so 


difficult  is  it  often  to  decide  specific  differences  ? 
Evidently  it  was  a  lady.  We  came  a  little 
nearer.  Yee,  it  was  our  lost  Pleiad,  who  came 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  join  the  seven 
weary  ehildren  of  Flora ;  and  with  a  welcome 
waim  as  Atlas  or  Pleione  ever  gave  their  starry 
daughter  did  we  greet  our  gifted  friend,  and  we 
led  her  back  to  the  lake,  up  through  the  wild 
flower  garden,  among  the  spangled  Droaeras, 
the  golden  Folygalas,  and  the  blood-weeping 
Laohnanthes;  and  only  then  did  we  realize 
that  it  required  just  eight  sympathiiiog  souls 
to  take  in  and  appreciate  all  that  Flora's  bounty 
bad  spread  around  us  in  that  charming  spot. 

After  dinner  we  packed  our  treasures,  and 
with  home-turned  faces  waited  for  the  train. 
We  noticed  that  several  huckleberry  wagons, 
with  their  thin  white  covera,  bad  come  in  from 
the  pines,  like  vessels  to  their  port,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  their  cargoes  for  New  York  market. 
Now  these  forest  craft  are  navigated  often  by 
men  of  striking  originality  of  character  and  ap- 
pearance, shrewd  and  iostinctively  sagacious  as 
the  wild  foxes  themselves.  Ooe  of  these  forest 
captains  our  partj  had  enticed  on  the  piisza, 
and  were  sounding  the  depths  of  his  wisdom  by 
rapid  questions.  Doubtless  he  was  a  philoso- 
pher. He  was  wise  in  moon  knowledge,  knew 
when  frost  would  come  and  when  it  wouldn't, 
oonld  always  tell  beforehand  just  how  many 
eggs  would  hatch  out  of  a  dozen,  especially 
"  ef  he'd  had  the  gotberin'  on  'em  himself." 
To  us  he  seemed  like  a  speoimen  not  accurately 
described  in  Gray's  Manual. 

The  brasen  whistle  now  told  us  the  train  was 
coming.  Farewell  then  to  our  forest  friends  ; 
farewell  to  the  quaking  bogs  and  the  sweet 
water-lilies ;  farewell  to  Shamong,  to  her  mon- 
strous huckleberries  and  her  crisp  oucumbera 
for  breakfast,  for  we  shall  never  see  the  like 
again.  No  pen  of  ours  shall  ever  register  a  lice 
against  thee,  and  when  night's  dewy  curtain 
falls  over  thy  habitations,  may  the  Angel  of 
Peace  reward  thee  and  thy  kind  host  for  afford- 
ing us  so  much  pleasure. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHIliADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  kONTH  24,  1867. 

Eeuqious  Convkrsation. — ^The  gift  of 
speech  is  one  of  the  most' valuable  endowmenta 
conferred  upon  man  by  the  bounty  of  hia  Crea. 
tor,  but  by  perversion  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  severe  scourges  that  afliiots  society.  To 
it  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
pleasure  we  enjoy  in  social  and  religious  inter- 
course; it  contributes  greatly  to  intelleotoal 
development,  and  is  indispensable  in  proseonting 
the  boeinen  of  life.    Yet  to  its  perversion  may 
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be  traced  moat  of  the  hostile  fselioga  that  dis- 
tarb  the  peace  of  soeiety,  engendering  disoord 
in  the  dontestio  and  social  circles, — in  obarch 
and  in  state. 

The  faculty  tff  ^)eeoh,  and  the  correlative 
faculty  of  hearing,  evince,  in  the  mechanism 
employed,  the  most  beantifal  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  First — la  the  organs  that 
produce  and  regulate  the  voice,  causing  vibra- 
tions in  the  atmosphere,  of  varied  compass  and 
insity,  expressing  in  a  wonderful  degree  the 
thoughts  of  the  mind  and  the  emotions  of  the 
heart.  Secondly — The  structure  of  the  ear, 
so  wisely  adapted  to  receive  those  sounds 
and  convey  them  to  the  sensorium.  Thifdly — 
The  mysterious  power  of  the  mind,  which  ena- 
bles it  to  lay  hold  of  the  knowledge  imparted 
by  the  senses,  and  to  convey  through  the  senses 
the  dictates  of  .  the  will.  Fourthly— The 
adaptation  of  words  to  impart  ideas  and  feelings. 
The  immense  number  of  words  in  a  language, 
increasing  with  the  progress  of  intelligence,  so 
88  to  convey  the  nicest  shades  of  thought  and 
express  the  widest  range  of  emotions. 

These  considerations  are  calculated  to  impro^, 
the  mind  with  reverence  and  love  fiy  Him  who 
conferred   on  man  the  power  of  speech,  and 
they  OQght  to  induce  us  to  apply  this  faoatty  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  proper  government  of  the  tongue  was 
regarded  by  the  Apostle  James  as  the  highest 
evidence  of  wisdom.  '*  If  any  man  offend  not 
in  word,"  he  says,  "  the  same  is  a  perfect  man 
and  able  to  bridle  the  whole  body."  .... 
"  The  tongue  can  no  man  tame,  it  is  an  unruly 
evil  fall  of  deadly  poison." 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man, 
without  Divine  assistance,  to  regulate  the 
tongue,  yet  with  that  assistance,  which  is  always 
given  to  the  watchful,  prayerful  and  obedient 
soul,  this  gr«8t  victory  may  be  achieved.  "  Let 
your  speech  bo  alwjiys  with  grace,  seasoned 
with  salt."  As  salt  preserves  from  putrefac- 
tion, it  was  employed  as  a  symbol  of  love, 
fidelity  and  ineorruption.  It  was  appointed  to 
be  used  on  all  the  sacrifices  offered  under  the 
Mosaic  law. 

If  our  conversation  be  guided  by  Divine 
grace  and  seasoned  with  pure  love,  it  will  be 
preserved  in  sweetness,  and  will  impart  to 
others  pleasure  and  instruction.    But  in  order 


to  attain  fully  this  desirable  end,  the  thoughts 
and  imaginations  must  be  purified  by  submitting 
to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

By  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  will,  we  may 
generally  restrain  the  expression  of  improper 
thoughts  and  feelings,  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
sensibility  of  our  friends ;  and  this  much  is  re- 
quired of  all  those  who  aspire  to  g'>od  breeding ; 
but  Christianity  demands  more  than  this.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Divine  law,  th^  we 
lop  off  the  branches  of  the  corrupt  tree ;  the 
axe  must  be  laid  to  its  root, — the  thoughts  must 
be  purified  and  controlled.  And,  in  truth,  it 
will  give  us  less  pain  and  trouble  to  submit  at 
once  to  this  thorough  reformation,  than,  by  at- 
tempting a  partial  amendment,  to  find  our- 
selves continually  relapsing  into  sinful  practices 
that  we  sincerely  desire  to  abandon.  Among 
these,  there  is  one  that  is  sometimes  indulged  in 
by  persons  who  are  otherwise  virtuona,  and  even 
esteemed  as  religious.  We  allude  to  the  practice 
of  speaking  too  freely  of  the  failings  of  others, 
so  as  to  impair  their  reputation.  This  we  have 
no  right  to  do  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enter- 
rtaining  our  friends  in  social  converse,  nor  is  it 
doing  to  others  as  ,we  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  us  There  are  occasions,  however, 
when  snch  communications  are  justifiable  in 
order  to  guard  our  friends  from  apprehended 
injury,  or  to  consult  with  them  as  to  the  best 
meana  of  reclaiming  the  delinquent.  To  speak 
no  evil  of  the  absent  unless  it.be  with  a  good 
purpose,  is  a  maxim  that  may  be  deduced  from 
the  apostle  Paul's  definition  of  charity, — that 
crowning  grace  of  the  Christian  character. 

On  the  subject  of  religious  conversation, 
there  is  some  diversity  of  sentiment  and  prac- 
tice among  persons  of  different  denominations, 
who  are  regarded  as  exemplary  Christians. 
Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  more 
reticent  in  this  respect  than  most  others  j  the 
Methodists,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  more 
oommnnioativa.  Perhaps  a  medium  between 
these  extremes  would  contribute  most  to  edifica- 
tion and  comfort.  The  remarks  ef  Dymond  on 
this  subject  are  worthy  of  oonsidention,  but  we 
apprehend  he  carries  his  objectiona  to  an  ex- 
treme. "  Religions  conversation"  he  says,  "  is 
one  of  the  banes  of  the  reUgions  world.  There 
are  many  who  are  really  atucbed  to  religion, 
uid  who  sometimes  feel  its  power,  but  who 
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allow  their  better  feeling  to  evaporate  in  an  eb- 
ullition of  words.  They  forget  how  much  re- 
ligion is  an  aflfair  of  the  heart  and  how  little  of 
the  tongue;  they  forget  how  possible  it  is  to 
live  under  its  power  withoat  talking  of  it  to  their 
friends;  and  some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  forget 
how  possible  it  is  to  talk  withoat  feeling  its  in- 
fluence. Not  that  the  good  man's  piety  is  to 
live  in  his  breast  like  an  anchorite  in  his  cell. 
The  evil  does  not  consist  in  speaking  of  religion, 
but  in  speaking  too  much ;  not  in  manifesting 
our  allegiance  to  God ;  not  in  enconraging  by 
exhortation,  and  amending  by  our  advice ;  not 
in  placing  the  light  upon  a  candlestick — but  in 
making  religion  a  common  topic  of  discourse. 
Of  all  species  of  well-intended  religious  con- 
versation, that  perhaps  is  the  most  exceptiona- 
ble which  consists  in  narrating  our  own  relig- 
ious feelings.  Many  thus  intrude  upon  that 
religious -quietude  which  is  pecaliarly  favorable 
to  the  Christian  character.  The  habit  of  com- 
municating 'experiences'  is  very- prejudicial  to 
the  mind.  It  may  sometimes  be  right  to  do 
this,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is 
not  beneficial  and  not  right.  Men  thus  disai^- 
pate  religions  impressions,  and  therefore  dimin- 
ish their  effects." 

These  remarks  are  donbtless  applicable  in 
some  cases ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language 
of  Solomon  in  relation  to  temporal  wealth,  is 
equally  true  of  spiritual  good :  "  There  is  that 
soattereth  and  yet  inoreaseth,  and  there  is  that 
withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth 
to  povertj."  They  who  think  much  and  feel 
deeply  on  any  subject  whatever,  find  relief  to 
the  burdened  mind  by  imparting  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  their  intimate  friends,  and  in 
relation  to  the  most  interesting  and  important 
of  all  subjects,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
habitual  reticence  contributes  tospiritual  health. 
When  we  meet  with  a  pilgrim  journeying  to. 
wards  the  same  point  as  ourselves,  like  Chris- 
tian in  his  "  Progress  "  to  the  celestial  city,  we 
laay  sometimes  derive  or  impart  instraction  and 
enjoyment  by  conferring  together  and  recalling 
the  incidents  of  our  travels, — the  narrow  escape 
from  the  Slough  of  Despond,  the  arduous  as- 
cent of  the  Hill  Difficulty,  and  the  inspiring 
prospects  we  have  had  of  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains. It  is  written,  "They  that  fewed  the 
Lord  spake  often  one  to  another,  and  the  Lord 


hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remem- 
brance was  written  before  him  for  them  that 
feared  the  Lord  and  that  thonght  upon  his 
name." 

The  following  lines  from  Cowper's  poem  on 
Conversation  are  deemed  appropriate  : 
"  Although  life's  valley  be  a  vale  of  tears, 
A  brighter  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears, 
Whose  glory,  with  a  light  that  never  fades, 
Shoots  between  scattered  rocks  and  opening  shades. 
And  while  it  shows  the  land  the  sonl  desires, 
The  language  of  the  land  she  seeks,  inspires. 
Thns  touched,  the  tongue  receives  a  sacred  cure 
Of  all  that  was  absurd,  profase.  Impure ; 
Held  within  modest  bounds,  the  tide  of  speech 
Pursues  the  course  tbflt  truth  and  nature  tearh; 
No  loogef  labors  merely  to  produce 
The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use  : 
Where'er  it  winds  the  salutary  stream, 
Sprioktly  and  fresh  enriches  every  theme, 
Whire^all  the  happy  man  possessed  before. 
The  gift  of  nature,  or  the  classic  store, 
Is  made  subservient  to  the  grand  deilgn. 
For  which  Heaven  formed  the  faculty  divine." 

in   ■ 

DiiD,  in  Yardleyville,  Bucka.Co.,  Pa ,  on  the  1st 
of  Eighth  month,  18^7,  at  the  residence  of  her  son- 
in-law  Ohas.  Twining,  Mart  T.  Wbsi,  in  the  79ih 
year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

,  on  the  15lh  of  Eighth  month,  18C7,  at  Ta- 

cony.  Pa.,  Emma.  L.,  wife  of  Jonathan  P.  Iredell,  in 
her  28th  year. 

,  on  the  4th  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  at  By- 

'tftrry,  23d  Ward,  Pa.,  Bmilv,  wife  of  Silas  Tomlio- 
BOB,  in  her  62d  year. 

,  on  the  12lh  of  the  Fourth  month,  1867,  at 

his  residence  in  Londonn  county,  Ya.,  Hihet  S. 
Taylor,  in  the  67tb  year  of  bis  age ;  a  member  of 
Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  He  was 
much  beloved  and  respected ;  being  exemplary  in 
life  and  conversation,  faithfully  fulfilling  bis  duties 
as  husband,  parent  and  friend. 

,  on  the  26th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1867,  at 

bis  residence  in  Londonn  county,  Va.,  Jomathax 
Goes,  aged  33  years  and  8  days.  As  the  close  of  life 
drew  nigh,  he  was,  through  the  illamination  of_  Pi- 
vine  grace,  favored  to  obtain  clear  views  of  spiritual 
truth,  and  he  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the  insufficiency 
of  earthly  things  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  immor- 
tal soul,  saying,  "  Sboold  I  be  permitted  to  recover, 
I  shall  give  less  attention  to  the  world,  and  more 
to  that  which  is  to  endure  through  eternity."  About 
three  weeks  before  his  decease,  after  wrestling  in 
prayer  some  days,  he  signified  that  be  was  enabled 
to  resign  the  world  and  to  say,  "  Not  roy  will  but 
thine,  O  Lord  I  be  done."  After  that  he  spoke  with 
composure  of  bis  anticipated  dissolution,  requesting 
his  wife  not  to  weep  for  him,  as  he  had  obtained 
that  which  be  would  not  exchange  for  any  earthly 
possession. 

Although  not  in  membership  with  Friends,  he  was 
in  a  great  degree  identified  with  us  by  attendance  of 
our  meetings  and  profession  of  our  principles,  being 
also  highly  esteemed  for  bis  exemplary  life. 

,  on  the  5th  of  Eighth  month,  at  his  residence 

near  Fallston,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  Loia  K.,  wife  of 
Daniel  Pope,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age ;  an  elder 
of  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting.  Many  grateful 
hearts  can  bear  witness  to  the  tender-  care  with 
which,  in  the  course  of  her  long  and  useful  life,  she 
was  ever  ready  to  minister  to  suffering.  As  earth  fa- 
ded from  her  view,  her  heart  was  filled  with  that 
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love  to  a]],  which  is  the  foretaste  of  the  happiness  of 
the  redeemed. 

DnD,  00  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  ScTentb  month, 
at  the  residence  of  her  son  J.  G.  Fell,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Makt  Wilsoh,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Wil- 
son, of  BaclciDKham,  Backs  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  75th  year 
of  her  age.  This  dear  friend  suffered  greatly  dnring 
the  last  f'w  months  of  her  life,  but  was  preserved  in 
mach  resignation,  and  has  left  npon  the  memory  of  all 
who  knew  her,  an  impression  of  her  sweetness  and 
dignity  of  charai:ter.  How  many  of  those  who  hare 
lllnstrated  the  Christian  graces  throaghoot  long 
lives  are  passing  away,  and  the  places  that  knew 
them  shall  know  them  no  more, 

,  on  the  ISth  of  Seventh  month,  at  4  o'clock 

P.  M.,  in  Bethel,  Del.  Oo.,  Peonsylrania,  Sabah  Lab- 
KiM,  wife  of  Wm.  Lirkin,  in  the  84tb  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly  and 
Particular  Meeting  for  slxty-seren  years,  and  a  regu- 
lar attendant  and  active  business  member.  She  had 
many  warm  friends  of  long  acqaaintance,  who  will 
feel  that  a  sincere  friend  and  eo-worker  in  ihe  cause 
of  truth  has  left  ihem.  For  many  years  she  bad  been 
a  patient  sufferer,  and  was  favored  to  bear  her  last 
severe  safferinga  withont  a  mnrmnr. 

,  on  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  C.  Cak- 

KOLL  LiPPiirooTT,  in  bis  35tb  year;  a  member  of 
Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Clerk  of  — — 
Preparative  Meeting. 


We  are  requested  to  give  notice  that  ■'  a  Meeting 
for  the  Advancement  of  Peace  Principles  will  be 
held  in  Abington  Meeting-House,  on  First-dav  after- 
noon, Eighth  month  25th,  at  3  o'clock.  All  are 
invited. 


NOTIOI. 
Bli  If.  Lamb,  eonsentiog  thereto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Agent  of  Friends'  Publication  Association 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  will  keep  an  assortment 
of  Friends'  Books  for  sale.  The  works  recently 
compiled  by  A.  A.  Townsend  and  Jane  Johnson  may 
be  obtained  of  bim  at  Friends'  School,  Lombard 
near  Bataw  St.,  Baltimore. 

FRIKNDS'  ALMANAC  TOE  1868. 
The  Almanac  formerly  published  by  T.  E.  Chap- 
man having  been  transferred  to  Friends'  Publication 
Association,  they  have  had  an  edition  of  the  Family 
and  Pocket  Almanacs  for  1868  printed,  and  they  are 
now  offered  for  sale. 

The  time  for  preparation  having  been  short,  the 
work  has  not  been  improved  as  much  as  it  is  hoped 
may  be  the  case  in  succeeding  years. 
For  sale  by  Emmob  Comit,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 
Eli  M.  Lamb,  Baltimore. 
John  J.  Oorvbi.i,  Mendon,  N.  Y. 
BiHj.  Stbatton  &  Son,  Richmond,  Ind. 


The  intellectaal  and  epiritual  treasures  of  the 
past  shonld  indeed  be  reverentlj  preserved  and 
used;  but  they  should  be  used  as  seed.  In- 
stead of  indolently  living  on  the  stores  which 
oar  fathers  left,  we  shonld  oast  them  into  the 
ground,  aod  get  the  product  fresh  every  season 
—old,  and  yet  ever  new.  The  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  an  age  will  wither,  if  it  has 
nothing  to  sustain  itself  but  the  food  which 
grew  in  an  earlier  era :  it  must  lire  on  the 
fruits  that  grow  in  its  own  time,  and  under  its 
men  eye. 


CBITI0I8M  ON  THE   MODEEN   SYSTEM  OF  EDU- 
CATION. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  hours  of  confine- 
ment, and  amount  of  study  required  of  chil- 
dren, it  is  hard  to  believe  that  schools  have  ever 
been  much  more  murderously  exacting  than 
now. 

The  substitution  of  the  single  session  of  five 
hours  for  the  old  arrangemeiit  of  two  sessions 
of  three  hours  each,  with  a  two-hoars  interval 
at  noon,  was  regarded  as  a,  great  gain.  So  it 
would  be,  if  all  the  brain-work  required  for  the 
day  were  done  in  that  time;  but  in  most 
schools,  with,  the  five- hours  session,  there  is 
next  to  no  provision  for  studying  in  school- 
hours,  and  the  pupils  are  required  to  learn  two, 
three^  and  four  lessons  at  homo.  Now,  when  is 
your  boy  to  learn  these  lessons  ?  Not  in  the 
morning  before  school ;  that  is  plain.  School 
ends  at  two.  Few  children  live  sufficiently 
near  their  schools  to  get  home  to  dinner  before 
half  past  two  o'clock.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
undesirableness  of  taking  the  hearty  meal  of 
the  day  immediately  after  five  honrs  of  mental 
fatigue;  it  is  probably  a  less  evil  than  the  late 
dinner  at  six,  sod  we  are  in  a  region  where  we 
are  grateful  for  less  evils  !     Dinner  is  over  at 

?aarter  past  three;  we  make  close  estimates, 
n  winter  there  is  left  less  than  two  hoars  be- 
fore dark.  This  is  all  the  time  he  is  to  have 
for  out-door  play ;  two  hours  and  a  half  (count- 
ing in  his  recess)  out  of  twenty-four.  Ask 
any  fanner,  even  the  stupidest,  how  well  his 
colt  or  his  lamb  would  grow  if  it  had  but  two 
hours  a  day  of  absolute  freedoih  and  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  that  in  the  dark  and  the 
chill  of  a  late  afternoon !  In  spite  of  the  dark 
and  the  chill,  however,  your  boy  skates  or  slides 
on  until  he  is  called  in  by  you,  who,  if  you  are 
an  American  mother,  care  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  does  for  the  bad  marks  which  will  stand 
on  his  week's  report  if  those  three  lessons  are 
not  learned  before  bed-time.  He  is  tired  and 
cold  ;  he  does  not  want  to  study — who  would  ? 
It  is  six  o'clock  before  he  is  fairly  at  it.  You 
work  harder  than  he  does,  and  in  half  an  hour 
one  lesson  is  learned ;  then  comes  tea.  After 
tea  half  an  hour,  or  perhaps  an  hour,  remains 
before  bed-time ;  in  this  time,  which  ought  to 
be  spent  in  light,  cheerful  talk  or  play,  the  rest 
of  the  lessons  must  be  learned.  He  is  sleepy 
and  discouraged.  Words  which  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  he  would  hate  learned  in 
a  very  few  moments  with  ease  it  is  now  simply 
out  of  his  power  to  commit.  You,  if  you  are 
not  superhuman,  grow  impatient.  At  eight 
o'clock  he  goes  to  bed,  his  brain  excited  and 
wearied,  in  no  condition  for  healthful  sleep; 
and  his  heart  oppressed  with  the  fear  of  "  miss- 
ing" in  the  next  day's  recitations.  And  this  is 
one  out  of  the  sohool-year's  two  hundred  and 
sixteeo  days — all  of  which  will  be  like  this,  «r 
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worse.  One  of  the  most  pitiful  sigbts  we  have 
seen  for  months  was,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  little 
group  of  four  dear  children,  gathered  round 
the  library  lamp,  trying  to  learn  the  next  day's 
lessons  in  time  to  have  a  story  read  to  them  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  They  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  learn  one  immediately  after  dinner, 
before  going  out,  cutting  their  out-door  play 
down  by  half  an  hour.  The  two  elder  were 
learning  a  long  spelling-lesson ;  the  third  was 
grappling  with  geographioal  definitions  of  oapes, 
promontories,  etc.;  and  the  youngest  was  at 
work  on  his  primer.  In  spite  of  all  their  ef- 
forts bed-time  oame  before  the  lessons  were 
learned.  The  little  geography  student  had 
been  nodding  over  her  book  for  some  minutes, 
and  she  had  the  philosophy  to  say,  "  I  don't 
care ;  I'm  so  sleepy.  I  had  rather  go  fo  bed 
than  hear  any  kind  of  a  story."  But  the  elder 
ones  were  grieved  and  unhappy,  and  said, 
"  There  won't  ever  be  any  time ;  we  shall  have 
just  so  much  more  to  learn  to-morrow  night." 
The  next  morning,  however,  was  a  sight  still 
more  painful :  the  baby  of  seven,  with  a  little 
bit  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  three  sums  in 
addition  to  be  done,  and  the  father  vainly  eur 
deavoring  to  explain  them  to  him  in  the  hurried 
moments  before  breakfast.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  how  fatal  to  all  real  mental  develop- 
ment, how  false  to  all  Nature's  laws  of  growth, 
such  a  system  must  be;  but  that  belongs  to 
another  side  of  the  question.  We  speak  now 
simply  of  the  effect  of  it  on  the  body ;  and 
here  we  quote  largely  from  the  admirable  article 
of  Cpl.  Higginson's,  above'  referred  to.  No 
stronger,  more  direct,  more  conclusive  Words 
can  be  written : 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  according  to  Oarlyle,  was 
the  only  perfectly  healthy  literary  man  who 
ever  lived.  He  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opin- 
ion, in  eonversation  with  Basil  Hall,  that  five 
and  a  half  hours  form  the  limit  of  healthful 
mental  labor  for  a  mature  person.  '  This  I 
reckon  very  good  work  for  a  man,'  he  said.  '  I 
can  very  seldom  work  six  hours  a  day.'  Sup- 
posing his  estimate  to  be  correct,  and  five  and 
a  half  hours  the  reasonable  limit  for  the  day's 
work  of  a  mature  intellect,  it  is  evident  that 
even  this  must  be  altogether  too  much  for  an 
immature  one.  'To  suppose  the  youthful 
brain,'  says  the  recent  admirable  report,  by 
Dr.  Bay,  of  the  Providence  Insane  Hospital, 
'  to  be  capable  of  an  amount  of  work  which  is 
considered  an  ample  allowance  to  an  adult  brain 
is  simply  absurd.'  '  It  would  be  wrong,  there- 
fore, to  deduct  less  than  a  half  hour  from 
Scott's  estimate,  for  even  the  oldest  pupils  in 
our  highest  schools,  leaving  five  hours  as  the 
limit  of  real  mental  effort  for  them,  and  re- 
ducing this  for  all  younger  pupils  very  much 
further.' 

"  But  Seott  ifl  not  the  only  authority  in  the 


case;  let  as  ask  the  physiologists.  So  said 
Horace  Mann  before  us,  in  the  days  when  the 
MassachnsettB  school  system  was  in  process  of 
formation.  He  asked  the  physicians  in  1840, 
and  in  his  report  printed  the  answers  of  three 
of  the  most  eminent.  The  late  Dr.  Woodward, 
of  Worcester,  promptly  said  that  children  under 
eight  should  never  be  confined  more  than  one 
hour  at  a  time,  nor  more  than  four  hours  a 
day.  ^ 

"  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  allowed  the    •— 
children  four  hours'  schooling  in  winter  and  five 
in  summer,  but  only  one  hour  at  a  time;  and 
heartily  expressed   his   detestation   of   giving 
young  children  lessons  to  learn  at  home. 

"Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  reasoning  elaborately  on 
the  whole  subject,  said  that  children  under  eight 
years  of  age  should  never  be  ooDfined  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  by  following  which 
rule,  with  long  recesses,  they  can  study  four 
hours  daily.  Children  between  eight  and  four- 
teen should  not  be  confined  inore  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  having  the  last 
quarter  of  each  hour  for  exereise  on  the  play- 
ground. 

"  Indeed,  the  one  thing  about  which  dootors 
do  not  disagree  is  the  destructive  effect  of  pre- 
mature or  exoeasive  mental  labor.  I  can  quote 
you  medical  authority  for  and  against  every 
maxim  of  dietetics  beyond  the  very  simplest ; 
but  I  defy  you  to  find  one  man  who  ever  begged,  ,/~^ 
borrowed  or  stole  the  title  of  M.D.,  and  yet  % 

abused  those  two  honorary  letters  by  asserting 
under  their  cover  that  a  ohild  could  safely  study 
as  much  as  a  man,  or  that  a  man  could  safely 
study  more  than  six  hours  a  day." 

"  The  worst  danger  of  it  is  that  the  moral  is 
written  at  the  end  of  the  fable,  not  at  the  be- 
ginning.    The  organization  in  youth  is  so  dan- 
gerously elastic  that  the  result  of  these  Intel- 
leotual  excesses  is  not  seen  until  years  after. 
When  some  young  girl  incurs  spinal  disease 
from  some  slight  fall,  which  she  ought  not  to 
have  felt  for  an  hour,  or  some  business  man 
breaks  down  in  the  prime  of 'bis  years  from 
some  trifling  over-anxiety,  which  should  have 
left  no  trace  behind,  the  popular  verdict  may 
be  "  Mysterious  Providence ;"  but  the  wiser  ob- 
server sees  the  retribution  for  the  folly  of  those 
misspent  days  which  enfeebled  the  childish  son-       ^' 
stitution  instead  of  ripening  it.    One  of  the 
most  striking  passages  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Raj, 
before  mentioned,  is  that  in  which  he  explains 
that,  "  though  study  at  school  is  rarely  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  insanity,  it  is  the  most  frequenk 
of  its  ulterior  causes  except  hereditary  tenden- 
cies."    It  diminuhet  the  contervative  power  of 
the  animal  economtf  to  tuch  a  degree  that  attack* 
o/  diieate  which  otherwise  would  have,  patted  off 
sa/elj/,  destroy  life  almost  h^ore  danger  i$  wn- 
ticipated." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  authority  on 
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these  points.    It  is  hard   to  stop.    Bat  tbe 
limits  of  a  newspaper  article  forbid  anything 
like  a  fnll  treatment  of  the  subject.  Yet,  when 
the  newspaper  spealcs  to  its  250,000,  its  voice 
on  this  vital  question  ought  never  to  cease  in  the 
land  until  a  reform  is  brought  aboat.  Teachers 
are  to  blame  only  in  part  for  the  present  wronfi; 
state  of  things.     They  are  to  blame  for  yield- 
ing, for  acquiescing ;  but  the  real  blame  rests 
on  parents.   Here  and  there,  individual  fathers 
^^  and  mothers,  taught,  perhaps,  by  heart  rendtng 
experience,  try  to  make  stand  against  the  cur- 
rent of  false  ambition  and  unhealthy  standards. 
Bat  these  are  rare  exceptions.     Parents,  as  a 
class,  not  only  help  on  but  create  the  pressure 
to  which  teachers  yield  and  children  are  sacri- 
ficed.    The  whole  responsibility  is  really  theirs. 
They  have  it  in  their  power  to  regulate  the  whole 
school  routine  to  which  their  children  are  to  be 
subjected.     This  is  plain,  vhen  we  once  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  immediate  effect  in  any 
community,  large  or  small,  if  an  influential  ma- 
jority of  parents  took  action  together,  and  per- 
sistently refused  to  allow  any  child  under  foor- 
teeh  to  be  confined  in  school  more  than  foar 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-foar,  more  than  one 
hoar  at  a  time,  or  do  more  than  five  hours 
brain  work  in  a  day.     The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  a  first  principle.    In  three  months 
the  schools  in  that  community  would  be  entire- 
ly-re-organized,  to  accord    with    the   parents' 
^       wishes;  in  three  years  the  improved  average 
health   of   the   children    in   that  oommunity 
would  bear  its  own  witness  in  ruddy  bloom 
along  the  streets  ;  and  perhaps  in  one  genera- 
tion 80  great  gain  of  vigor  might  be  made  that 
the  melancholy  statistics  of  burial  would  no 
longer  have  to  record  the  death  under  twelve 
years  of  age  of  more  than  two- fifths  of  the 
children  who  are  born. — The  Independent. 

H.  H. 


THE  ARRIVAL  01'  THE  FRIHB08E, 
The  common  field  Primrose  that  grows  is  suob 
beantiful  loxuriancein  the  meadows  and  green  lanes 
of  the  British  isles,  is  anknowa  in  Aostralia.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  it  was  reported  \a  a  newspaper  in 
Melbonrne,  that  an  English  Primrose  had  been  im- 
ported ij  a  Wardian  case,  and  would  be  exhibited  in 
the  city.  Tbe  announcement  excited  a  great  lensa- 
tion,  and  apwarda  of  3,000  people  tamed  oat  to 
greet  the  gentle  stranger  from  their  Eaglisb  homes  ; 
tbe  pressure  of  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  call  out  tb«  police  to  make  a  line 
through  which  the  flower  might  be  escorted  on  shore 
to  be  seen  by  all  its  admirers. 
She  comes  I  make  way,  ye  people  t  stand  reverently 

aside; 
She  comes  I  tbe  gentle  traveller,  in  her  purity  and 

pride ; 

Shower  welcomes  fair  npon  her 
To  show  beiltting  honor, 
.^d  give  her  love  and  honukK*  from  hearts  and  kiod* 

ling  eyes, 
And  believe  her  and  reoeije  her  with  a  thossand 

sympathies. 


She  hath  crossed  tbe  stormy  ocean,  a  pilgrim  to  onr 

shore, 
As  fresh  as  Tonth  and  Bean^,  and  as  dear  as  days 
of  yore ; 

Stand  back,  fer  she  is  tender. 
And  delicate  and  slender. 
And  a  rndr,  too  boisterous  greeting,  well-meant  al- 
though it  be, 
Might  endanger  oar  sweet  stranger  from  the  land  be- 
yond the  sea. 
Oh,  the  lore  that  she  awakens,  and  the  smiles  twin- 
born  with  tears. 
That  her  pleasant  face  np-snmmons  from  the  depths 
of  other  years. 

When  we  were  blithe  and  youtbftil, 
And  fresh  of  heart,  and  truthful, 
And  roamed  by  rippling  rivers  and  woodland  paatnres 

wild, 
To  meet  her  and  to  greet  her  in  the  valleys  where  she 

smiled  I 
How  often  in  life's  morning,  when  none  but  she  was 

nigh. 
And  the  bright  free  lark  above  ns  sprinkling  mnsic 
from  tbe  sky, 

Beside  the  stile  we've  waited, 
Uutll  evening  hours  belated, 
To  breathe  the  youthful  passion  that  was  bold  as 

well  as  coy. 
To  soma  maiden,  love  beladen,  fnll  of  Innocence  and 

joy. 
How  often  in  life's  noon-time  when  our  boys  and 

girls  were  young, 
We  bare  taken  them  to  meadows  where  the  early 
blossoms  sprung, 

In  that  well-beloved  far  land  ; 
And  wove  them  many  a  garland 
Of  bntteroups  and  daisies  and  primroses  blnshing 

fair, 
And  entwined  them,  and  enshrined  them  in  tbe  clus- 
ters of  their  hair. 

Te  shall  see  her  bnt  not  touch  her,  when  we  place 
her  in  the  snn  ; 

Stand  back,  ye  joyous  people  I  ye  shall  see  her  every 
one  I 

She  shall  smile  on  you  serenely 
And  fairy-like  and  quei^uly, 

And  pour  npon  your  spirits,  like  the  dew  from  heav- 
en's own  dome, 

Tbe  feelings  and  revealings,  and  the  memories  of 
Hontel 


C.  Maekay. 


BE  A  WOMAN. 
Oft  Fve  heard  a  gentle  mother, 

As  the  twilight  honrs  began, 
Pleading  with  a  son  on  duty. 

Urging  ^iffl  to  be  a  man. 
But  unto  her  blue-eyed  daughter. 

Though  with  love's  words  quite  as  ready, 
Points  she  out  the  other  duty — 

•'  Strive,  my  dear,  to  be  a  lady." 
What's  a  lady  7    Is  it  something 

Made  of  hoops,  and  silks,  and  airs, 
Used  to  decorate  the  parlor, 

Lilte  tbe  fancy  rings  and  chairs  ? 
b  it  one  that  wastes  on  novels 

Every  feeling  that  is  human  7 
If  His  this  to  be  a  lady, 

'Tis  not  this  to  be  a  woman. 
Mother,  then,  unto  yonr  daughter 

Spaak  of  aometbiag  higher  far. 
Than  to  be  mere  fashion's  lady — 

"Woman"  is  the  brightest  sUr. 
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If  ye,  in  yoar  strong  affection, 
Urge  your  son  to  be  a  true  man, 

Urge  ;onr  daughter  no  less  strongly 
To  arise  and  be  a  woman. 

Tes,  a  woman — ^brightest  model 

Of  ibat  bigb  aud  peifect  beanty, 
Where  the  mind,  and  seal,  and  boiidy 

Blend  to  work  out  life's  great  daiy. 
Be  a  woman — naogbt  is  higher 

Ob  the  gilded  list  of  fame; 
On  the  catalogue  of  virtue 

There's  oo  brighter,  holier  name. 

Be  a  woman — on  to  duty, 

Raise  the  world  from  all  that's  low, 
Place  bigb  in  the  social  bearen 

Yirtne's  fair  and  radiant  bow  I 
Lend  tby  influence  to  each  effort 

Thai  shall  raise  our  nature  human ; 
Be  not  fashion's  gilded  lady, 

Be  a  braTe,  whole-souled,  true  woman. 

— Moravian. 


LONDON   BOTS'   REFUQI. 

"The  vice  of  all  our  old-established  charities 
is  the  expensive  nature  of  the  machinery  by 
which  they  are  worked.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  erect  impoeing  buildings,  to  make  complicated 
domestic  arrangemei'ta,  and  to  provide  for  a 
regular  staff,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  eats 
DP  the  greater  portion  of  the  income.  No  such 
Tioe  or  tendency  can,  however,  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Boys'  Refuge  in  Great  Queen- 
street.  An  old  coach  factory  forms  the  physi- 
cal home.  Nothing  oould  be  plainer,  indeed 
rader,  than  its  fittings;  it  possesses  one  advan- 
tage, however,  without  which  such  an  establish- 
ment of  boys  could  scarcely  be  maintained 
without  danger  tohealth — namely,  T«ry  spacious 
rooms  in  which  a  large  amount  of  air  circulates 
without  the  impediment  of  partitions.  Like 
the  Field  lane  Refuse,  no  preliminary  inqui- 
ries are  necesbary  to  enable  a  boy  to  enter  its 
sbeltering  walls,  other  than  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  a  convicted  criminal ;  but,  unlike  the  night 
refuges,  it  offers  a  permanent  home  to  those  who 
are  inclined  to  obey  its  rnles.  On  the  occasion 
of  my  first  visit  to  it,  the  boys  were  in  the  fall 
swing  of  their  industrial  pursnita;  tailoring,  car- 
pentering, wood-cutting,  and  shoemaking  were 
going  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  different  mas- 
ters. It  was  evident  that  nothing  was  wasted 
on  appearances. 

"  Being  anxious  to  learn  how  many  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty  boys  at  present  in  the  Re- 
fuge had  slept  upon  the  streets,  the  master, 
while  they  were  assembled  at  dinner,  asked  the 
question, '  How  many  boys  have  slept  for  a  week 
together  outside  of  any  house?'  Instantly  fifty 
little  hands  were  held  up.  '  How  many  for  three 
months  V  Thirteen  held  up  their  hands.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  poor  little  children, 
for  80  many  days  consecutively,  should  have 
braved  the  weather,  many  of  them  thnagh  the 
winter  months.    Two  or  three  of  the  boys  told  | 


me  that  among  the  '  pads '  was  a  famous  place 
to  sleep  in.  '  Pads '  are  small  baskets  in  which 
fish  is  brought  to  Billingsgate  market.  One  poor 
little  fellow  told  me  he  '  cuddled  up  '  one  night 
in  a  barge,  and  when  the  men  came  to  work  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  of  them  put  a 
rope  round  his  middle  and  <  chucked  him  out 
into  the  river,'  pulling  him  in  again  and  repeat- 
ing the  process  '  as  if  he  had  been  a  bucket  of 
water ;'  and  this  was  in  the  winter  ! — '  but,'  said 
he,  <  another  of  the  men  said  he  bad  little  ones 
of  bis  own,  and  he  did  not  like  to  see  me  served 
so,  and  be  took  me  to  a  coffee-shop  and  had  my 
cIotbe>)  dried  and  gave  me  some  coffee.' 

"  We  have  all  heard  of  the  little  vagrant  who 
told  bis  chum  of  the  prime  dtseovery  he  had 
made  of  a  sleeping-place — the  iron  garden-roller 
in  Regent's  park ;  but  we  question  if  even  this 
odd  resting-place  could  match  the  sleeping  ac- 
commodation one  pale  little  urchin  confessed 
he  was  obliged  to  put  up  with,  namely,  a '  drain- 
pipe,' at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  '  Oh,  it  did  blow 
around  me  cold,'  said  the  little  fellow,  shivering 
with  the  bare  recollection  of  his  night's  lodging. 
AH  the  boys  had  slept  in  carts  and  market-bas- 
kets in  Covent  Garden,  and  under  the  railway 
arches,  and  one  lad  said  he  thought  he  would 
one  time  make  himself  comfortable  in  a  water- 
bntt,  but  the  snow  came  down  when  he  was 
asleep  and  covered  him.  Who  shall  say  what 
are  the  villanies  perpetrated  under  the  Adelphi 
dark  arches,  the  well' known  resort  of  houseless 
wanderers  ?  '  I  slept  there  one  night,'  said  a 
little  boy, '  and  there  were  above  a  hundred 
there  at  the  same  time,  huddled  about  in  parties 
of  twenties  in  the  different  corners.  The  police- 
man came  and  used  his  belt  to  us,  and  drove  us 
out — men,  women,  and  chil2fl;en — and  we  went 
into  the  parks.  Another  policeman  said  he  did 
not  like  to  see  us  hit  about,  and  he  took  me  to 
a  coffee- shop  and  gave  me  some  coffee  ;  but  an- 
other boy  stole  my  boots,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
go  barefooted.' 

"  But  there  was  one  rather  stoat  lad  who 
spoke  of  his  lodgings  on  the  cold  ground  with- 
out the  slightest  sense  of  its  having  been  a 
more  than  common  hardship.  <  I  used,'  said 
he,  *  to  sleep  in  the  '  New-found-out.' 

"  <  Where  is  that  ? '  I  asked,  with  a  look  of 
astonishment. 

" '  Oh !  that  is  the  arches  underneath  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel,'  sp.eaking  of  it  as  some  de- 
lectable abode. 

"  How  very  little  one  half  of  the  world  kcowB 
how  the  other  half  lives?  This  wild,  oot-of- 
door,  bitter  life,  led  by  the  majority  of  the  lads 
before  they  entered  the  Refuge,  gives  them  an 
unsettled,  untamable  nature  that  is  not  easily 
conquered.  Of  these  1675  destitute  children 
thus  reoeived,  1016  were  boys,  and  659  girls, 
for  the  more  dependent  sex  are  also  cared  for 
by  this  institntion."  -^Oood  Word$. 
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LONDON  OOLLKQE. 

We  tako  from  the  London  Times  the  folio v- 
ing  extracts,  giving  a  description  of  this  Insti- 
'  tution,  which  has  b^a  recently  ioaagurated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Intdraatiooal  Educa- 
tion Society. 

The  College  originated  in  the  thoughts  of 
Richard  Cobden,  who  maintained  the  possibility 
of  carrying  into  operation  an  extensive  scheme 
of  odnoatioD  in  which  modern  languages  would 
form  a  prominent  part  of  the  curriculum,  and 
also  the  study  of  nature  and  the  phenomena  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  Cobden  sketched 
the  project  they  had  in  hand  in  the  year  1S60, 
after  the  passing  of  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
measures  ever  devised — the  French  treaty  of 
1860. 

The  history  of  the  College  may  be  briefly 
stated  aa  follows : — In  1862  a  committee,  of 
which  the  late  Mr.  Cobden  and  Michel  Cheval- 
Her  were  members,  proposed  to  found  an  Inter- 
national College  comprising  four  establishments 
in  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
pupils  are  to  be  sent  at  the  end  of  each  year 
from  one  establishment  to  aaother,  and  when 
they  shall  have  passed  a  year  in  each  osuntry 
in  the  lower  classes  they  will  commence  again 
in  the  same  rotation  in  the  higher  classes,  in 
such  a  way  that  when  their  studies  terminate 
they  will  have  spent  the  two  years  required  in 
each  of  the  four  countries,  and  thus  have  tho- 
roughly acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  langsages 
while  young.  The  plan  for  teaching  the  lan- 
guages is  admirable,  and  the  wbole  plan  of  the 
other  branches  of  instruction  is  on  the  most 
liberal  and  extended  system,  great  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  physical  exercises.  Eighty  pounds 
a  year,  it  is  expeoted,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  expenses  of  a  pupil  for  a  year,  travelling 
included;  and  on  the  subjeotof  religion  most 
perfect  guarantees  are  given  that  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  none  of  the  pupils  will  be  tampered 
with. 

The  build'ng  has  been  designed  after  the 
style  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  principal 
front  is  formed  by  a  long  building,  of  which  a 
gracefnl  turret  forms  the  prominent  feature, 
flanked  by  two  extensive  wings.  The  materials 
of  the  bnildiDg  are  yellow  brick,  with  bands  and 
patterns  in  red.  In  the  centre  is  the  principal 
entrance,  over  which  a  handsome  bay  window 
of  two  stories  in  height  adds  largely  to  the  Col- 
lege's aspect.  The  roof  is  covered  with  slates 
in  patterns,  and  the  dressings  of  the  windows, 
&o.,  are  Bath  stone.  •  Between  the  windows  on 
the  principal  front  four  beautifully  executed 
medallions  in  basso-relievo  stucco  work  have 
been  placed,  representing  the  heads  of  Dante, 
Cicero,  Aristotle  and  Homer.  The  porch  which 
leads  from  the  entrance  to  the  corridors  of  the 
building  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship, 


the  ornamentation  being  principally  in  blue  and 
gold.  Three  semi- Gothic  arches  are  supported 
by  marble  pillars,  on  which  are  inscribed  the,; 
names  of  the  great  teachers  of  England  in  all, 
ages,  prominent  among  them  being  those  of  two, 
whose  times  were  separated  by  oeuturies— 
Alouin,  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  Thomas  iVrnoId,  "  the  great  schoolmaster" 
of  Rugby.  On  the  walls,  exquisitely  executed 
allegorical  designs  of  history  and  science  have 
been  painted.  The  ceiling  and  floor  are  of  a 
tesselated  pattern,  and  blend  their  colors  harmo- 
niously with  those  of  the  other  details  of  the 
porch.  The  dining- ball,  which  is  a  very  com- 
modious apartment,  connects  the  front  building 
with  the  offices  at  the  back,  which  are  of  the 
most  complete  description.  The  staircases  are 
all  constructed-  of  stone,  with  elaborate  balus- 
trading  in  wrought  ironwork.  The  portion  of 
the  building  now  completed  has  cost  j£  15,000, 
and  affords  accommodation  for  80  pupils.  When 
finished  the  College  will  be  capable  of  receiving 
double  that  number. 

We  abo  give  the  remarks  of  the  Prinee  of 
Wales  at  .the  time  of  its  inaugnration,  and  the 
reply  of  Dr.  Scbmitz,  the  Principal  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

"  I  can  assure  you  it  gives  me  the  greatest 
gratification  to  be  present  to-day  to  inaugurate 
this  College  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Society.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
this  propitious  weather  and  the  goodly  company 
I  see  around  me  may  be  omens  of  the  future  of 
this  institution.  The  site  of  this  College  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  I  koow  that  its  man- 
agement will  be  so  administered  as  to  fulfil  to 
the  utmost  the  anticipation  of  its  promoters. 
There  is  now  room  for  80  pupils  within  its  walls, 
and  when  the  new  wings  are  completed  it  will 
be  capable  of  accommodating  twice,  probably 
treble,  that  number.  There  are,  I  understand, 
two  sister  institutions  abroad — one  in  Germany 
and  the  other  in  France;  and  after  the  pupiJa 
have  completed  their  studies  here  they  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  these  in- 
stitutions to  perfect  themselves  in  modern  Con- 
tinental languages.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
the  relative  claims  on  our  attention  of  the  living 
and  dead  languages ;  but  1  believe  it  to  be  most 
important  that  modern  languages  should  form 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  study  on  grounds 
of  practical  utility.  No  persons  were  ever  more 
deeply  impressed  with  this  fact  than  my  late 
lamented  father,  and  another  man  whose  name 
is  now  celebrated  through  England — Richard 
Cobden.  I  have  travelled  a  great  deal  on  the 
Continent,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  should 
have  found  my  Bojouro  in  these  countries  far 
less  pleasant  than  it  was  if  I  had  not  possessed 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  of 
the  people." 
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Dr.  ScuMiTZ,  in  reply,  said,  "  be  hoped  tliat 
the  College  so  bappily  iDangnrated  would  have 
■  a  prosperouB  issue.  The  distiDctive  feature  of 
tde  institution  was  that  in  it  the  study  of  mod- 
em languagps  and  natural  sciences  were  to  be 
largely  pursued.  The  dead  languages,  however, 
were  not  to  be  ignored.  They  protested  only 
against  the  ezelnsive  stndy  of  classical  literataro. 
He  had  himself  devoted  his  life  to  letters,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  fully  recognized  the  claims  of 
the  modem  continental  tongues  and  the  natural 
sciences,  by  which  the  civilization  and  progress 
of  the  world  were  unquestionably  advanced." 

■  m»  ■ 

Edtioation. — The  most  valuable  part  of 
every  man's  education  is  that  which  he  receives 
from  himself,  especially  when  the  active  energy 
of  his  character  makes  ample  amends  for  t^e 
want  of  a  more  finished  course  of  stndy. 

ITEMS. 

A  rain  storm  has  prerailed  alonf;  the  whole  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  from  the  Galf  op.  In  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Mar^ 
land,  the  rain-fall  has  bee?  verjr  heavy,  and  a  laree 
amonnt  of  property  has  been  destroyed. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  freedmen's 
echooU  in  Sontb  Carolina,  for  the  year  ending  Ser- 
enth  month  1st,  1867,  gives  a  highly  encouraging  ac- 
connt  of  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  colored 
citiaeDS  of  that  State.  In  1866,  the  writer,  Reuben 
TomlintOD,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  "  found  bat 
one  man  of  eooial  position  in  South  Carolina  who 
admitted  either  the  posibility  or  the  desirability  of 
edacatiog  the  colored  children,"  whiltinow  he  sup- 
poses "  there  are  25,000  colored  men  and  women  in 
the  State  who  can  read  a  newspaper  with  a  fair  un- 
derstanding of  ita  contents,  who  two  years  ago  did 
not  know  the  alphabet."  A  complete  rernlsion  lias 
been  effected  in  public  sentiment  in  relation  not 
only  to  the  capacity,  but  the  policy  of  educating  the 
fVeedmeo,  and  the  justice  and  propriety  of  making 
afTorts  to  enlighten  them  are  almost  i^niversally  con- 
ceded. This  satisfactory  change,  however,  proceeds 
in  part  from  motives  which  are  described  thus: 

While  it  is  true  that  schools  for  colored  children 
are  growing  in  favor,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no 
corresponding  decrease  of  hatred  for  "Tankee" 
teachers  and  for  "  Northern  influence,"  as  it  is  called. 
I  know  of  one  or  two  instances  in  the  country  towns, 
where  the  offer  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  white 
citizens,  to  the  colored  people,  to  help  tbem  to  sup- 
port their  schools  if  they  would  accept  such  teachers 
as  they  might  select,  and  leave  the  schools  taught  by 
Northern  teachers.  It  is  admitted  by  them  that  their 
schools  will  probably  not  be  so  efficient  as  those  un- 
der the  control  of  Northern  teachers,  but  as  an  off- 
set to  this'^is  urged  the  great  advantage  of  getting 
rid  of  "  foreigners."  The  principal  reason  assigned 
in  justification  of  this  wish  to  get  rid  of  Northern 
teachers,  is  that  politics  is  taaght  in  our  schools.  I 
believe  that  our  teachers  .who  are  competent  to  do  so, 
do  teach  politics  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term. 
And  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  the  South,  any 
tuition  which  does  not  tnclude  some  information 
upon  the  character  and  condition  of  our  whole  coun- 
ty vrill  ttil  of  producing  what  is  most  needed,  an  in- 
telligent population.  The  fact  that  in  all  theconntry 
districts  of  this  State  you  will  hear  the  people  of  the  I 
North  aud  West  constantly  spoken  of  as  foreigners,  I 
and  the  United  States  government  as  constantly  I 


called  the  ■■  Yankee  governmeDt,"  is  proof  snfficient 
that  no  national  feeling  exists  here  as  a  general  rule, 
and  that  the  basis  of  this  feeling  must  Iw  laid  in  the 
school- room. 

Bat  the  statement  that  politics,  in  a  partisan  sense, 
is  taught  in  the  schools,  is  wifhoot  foundation  in  fxct. 

CoLOBiD  Schools  la  WasT  Yimwu. — The  sehool 
law  in  West  Virginia  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  Qovemor  and  highest 
officials  of  the  State  are  interested  in  the  work,  and 
at  Wheeling  the  city  government  has  built  an 
excellent  school-house  and  employed  a  teacher. 
Schools  hare  been  established  at  Uarlinibnrg,  Sbep- 
herdstown,  Harper's  Ferry  and  Charleatown,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  Free  Baptist  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  also  purchased  a  fine  site  for  a  normal 
sehool  and  college  on  Bolirar  Heights,  near  Harper's 
Ferry.  At  Charleatown  the  teachers  could  not 
obtain  board  in  a  white  family.  The  number  of 
colored  people  in  West  Virginia  is  probably  not 
larger  than  10,000,  and  they  are  gathered  in  the 
most  part  in  a  few  localities.  Applications  haVe 
been  made  to  build  school-houses  in  Fairmount  and 
Martinsbnrg 

Tn  the  British  Parliament  the  distinguished  writer 
on  potitical  economy,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  has  proposed  an 
educational  scheme,  which  embraces  the  idea  that 
admission  to  superior  schools,  teaching  technical 
education,  should  be  made  a  reward  for  the  good  use 
of  the  advantages  of  elementary  education. 

The  Reform  bill  has  finally  passed  the  English 
Parliament,  and  having  received  the  assent  of  the 
Queen  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

BiH^voLiHoi  TO  AVIUA.LS  IN  Ehqlahd. — At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  report  congratulated 
the  meeting  on  the  success  that  had  attended  their 
operations  during  the  past  year.  The  object  of  the 
society  was  progressing  extensively,  and  had  been 
taken  up  warmly. on  the  other  side  of  the  Continent, 
more  particularly  in  Frrnee,  where  an  intematioDal 
meeting  would  be  held  shortly.  The  supporters  of 
the  society  were  endeavoring  to  do  away  with  the 
practices  that  prevailed  in  regard  to  veterinary 
operations  on  living  animals.  Measures  had  been 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  destrnction  of  stray  dogs, 
by  which  the  -acts  of  inhumanity  which  had  on 
former  occasions  taken  place,  were,  by  the  aid  of  the 
metropolitan  police,  prevented.  There  has  been  the 
most  energetic  action  with  respect  to  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  cattle  conveyed  by  steamboats  and  rail- 
ways, and  a  bill  was  introdnced,  through  the  agency 
of  the  society,  into  Parliament,  to  remedy  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  as  regards  persons  consigning  and 
conveying  cattle,  providing  these  animals  with  food 
and  water. 

A  Nxw  Compass  has  recently  been  invented  and 
patented  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  a  Scottish  noble- 
man. This  compass  is  said  to  b«  a  great  improve- 
ment on  those  now  in  nse,  being  less  sensitive  to 
detrimental  Influences.  It  has  been  tested  on  the 
Clyde,  and  is  reported  to  have  given  great  satisftw- 
tion. 

IvoBT  is  supplied  in  great  quantities  from  the  Ras- 
sian  possessions  in  the  froten  cone.  Abont  forty 
thoasand  ponnds  of  fossil  ivory,  that  is  to  say,  the 
tusks  of  at  least  one  hundred  mammoths,  are  bar- 
tered for  every  year  in  New  Siberia,  so  that  in  a  pe- 
riod of  two  hundred  years  of  trade  with  that  coaa> 
try  the  tusks  of  twenty  tbonsand  mammoths  mast 
haye  been  disposed  of,  or,  perhaps,  even  twice  that 
nnmlrar,  since  only  two  hundred  pounds  of  ivory  is 
calculated  as  the  average  weight  produced  by  a  pair 
of  taslcs. 
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BBLiaiOITS    PROORE88. 
BT  B.  K.  JAMar. 

The  progress  of  the  soul  in  spiritual  knowl 
edge  is  referred  to  b;  the  Apostle  Paul  la  the 
FirstEpistie  to  the  0oriothian3,xiii.  11,  where  he 
says,  "  When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child, 
I  understood  as  *  child,  I  tboaght  as  «  child  ; 
bat  when  I  became  a  nuui  I  put  away  childish 
things." 

All  who  have  noticed  the  sports  of  children 
most  have  observed  how  earnestlj  they  engage 
in  them,  and  how  greatly  they  prize  toys  that, 
to  persoDS  of  matare  age,  appear  to  have  no  in- 
trinsic valne ;  such  things,  however,  are  appro- 
priate for  them ;  serving  to  invigorate  the  body, 
U)  exercise  the  organs  c^  sense,  and,  in  some 
degree,  to  develope  the  intellect.  In  like  man- 
ner, most  of  the  objects  sought  for  by  men  and 
women  who  are  earnestly  engaged  in  acquiring 
temporal  possessions,  appear,  when  compared 
with  the  riches  of  Christ's  kingdom,  to  be  as 
unworthy  of  the  care  of  an  immortal  Ifeing  as 
the  toys  of  childhood.  These  things,  however, 
have  their  appropriate  ose,  while  kept  in  subor- 
dination to  the  great  end  of  oar  being. 

When  we  look  around  and  observe  how  admi- 
rably the  world  on  which  we  are  plaoed  is  adapt- 
ed to  supply  all  that  is  needful  for  the  body, 
and  how  the  efforts  required  for  this  purpose 
contribute  to  physical  health  and  intellectual 
development,  we  are  led  to  adore  the  goodness 
of  that  Almightv  Being  who  placed  us  here  to 
tnun  08  for  a  higher  sphere  by  exercise  and 


suffering,  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nAture,  and  to  secure  for  us  eternal  happiness. 
In  order  to  attain  this  glorious  end,  we  must 
"  put  away  childish  things,"  not  pursuing 
pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  nor  placing  our  affec- 
tions upon  toys  that  have  no  intrinsic  valne) 
but  endeavoring  to  use  this  world  as  not  abus- 
ing it,  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  pasaetk 
away. 

When  ^e  consider  how  brief  is  the  term  of 
this  life,  even  when  extended  to  its  ntmoat 
limit,  And  how  immeasurable  is  the  life  to  eome, 
it  seems  surprising  that  any  rational  being 
should  be  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  time  ana 
entirely  forgetful  of  eternity.  A  grain  of  sand 
taken  from  the  globe  we  inhabit,  a  drop  at 
water  abstracted  from  the  ocean,  are  but  faint 
emblems  of.ithe  infinite  disparity  between  time 
to  us  here,  and  the  eternity  of  happiness  or  mis* 
ery  that  awaits  us  in  the  world  of  spirits,  hat 
aUhough  life  is  transient,  it  is  doubtless  suffix 
oient  for  the  purpose  intended  if  we  apply  our* 
selves  with  diligence  to  the  performance  of  its 
duties,  which  is  the  only  way  to  secure  perm*- 
nent  happiness. 

The  prayer  of  our  Lord  on  behalf  of  his- foE^ 
lowers  was  not  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  they  should  be  kept  from 
the  evil.  They  who  think  to  escape  temptatioa 
and  to  perfect  their  spiritual  nature  by  retiring 
from  the  companionship  of  men,  will  find  evil 
thoughts  intruding  upon  them  in  the  oetl 
of  the  recluse    no  lesa    than   in    the    ^or- 
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Ojghfaree  of  comnjerce,  and  they  will  Buffer 
great  loss  from  having  no  field  for  the  exercise 
of  their  douestio  aod  «ooial  affectioos,  withoat 
which  the  character  canoot  he  perfected. 
"  This,"  saya  an  emiDent  author,*  "  ig  a  very 
important  principle  for  consideration  in  the 
present  day.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  look 
on  a  life  of  contemplation  and  retirement,  of 
separation  from  all  earthly  ties, — in  a  word, 
atceticism^ — as  the  higher  life.  Let  us  tinder- 
Btaod  that  God  has  so  made  man,  that  ordtnar- 
ily  he  who  lives  alone  leaves  part  of  his  heart 
xmcaltivated  ;  for  God  made  man  for  domestic 
life.  He  who  would  be  wiser  than  his  Maker 
is  only  wise  in  appearance.  He  who  cultivates 
one  part  of  his  nature  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest,  has  not  produced  a  perfect 
man,  but  an  exaggeration.  It  is  easy  in  silence 
and  solitude  for  the  hermit  to  be  abstracted 
from  all  human  interests  and  hope8,,to  be  dead 
to  honor,  dead  to  pleasure.  But  then  the  sym- 
pathies which  make  a  man  with  men — how 
shall  they  grow?  He  is  not  the  highest  Chris- 
tian who  lives  alone  and  single,  bat  he  who, 
whether  single  or  married,  lives  superior  to  this 
earth ;  he  who  in  the  midst  of  domestic  cares, 
petty  annoyances  or  daily  vexations,  can  still  be 
calm,  and  serene,  and  sweet.  This  is  real  un- 
worldliness ;  and  in  comparison  with  this,  the 
mere  hermit's  life  is  eosy  indeed." 

In  order  to  promote  our  spiritual  powers, 
all  the  propensities  and  desires  of  our  nature 
most  be  kept  in  subordination  to  the  principle 
of  spiritual  life,  and  then,  this  Divine  Power, 
like  the  leaven  that  a  woman  hid  in  three 
measnres  of  meal,  until  the  whole  was  leavened, 
will  bring  the  corporeal,  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  nature  into  conformity  with  itself. 

That  eminent  servant  of  the  Most  High,  John 
Woolman,  has  left  an  excellent  treatise  entitled, 
"  Considerations  on  the  true  harmony  of  man- 
kind," one  chapter  of  which  relates  to  "  Serv- 
ing the  Lord  in  our  outward  employments." 
"Our  Holy  Shepherd,"  he  says,  "  to  encourage 
his  flook  in  firmness  and  perseverance,  reminds 
them  of  his  love  for  them.  As  the  Father 
hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  yo« ,'  continue 
ye  in  my  love.  And  in  another  place  be  gra- 
ciously points  out  the  danger  of  departing  there- 
from by  going  into  unsuitable  employments ; 
this  be  represents  under  the  similitude  of  of- 
fence from  that  useful,  active  member,  the 
band;  and  to  fix  the  instruction  the  deeper, 
names  the  right  hand.  <  If  thy  right  hand  of- 
fend thee,  out  it  off  and  east  it  from  thee.'  If 
thou  feelest  offence  in  thy  employment,  hum- 
bly follow  Him  who  leads  unto  all  truth,  and 
is  a  strong  and  faithful  friend  to  those  who  are 
rerigoed  to  him." 
"  Again,  ho  points  out  those  things  which, 


appearing  pleasant  to  the  natural  mind,  are  not 
best  for  us,  in  the  similitude  of  offence  from  the 
eye.  '  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck 
it  out,  and  oast  it  from  thee.'  To  pluck  out 
the  eye  or  cut  off  the  hand  is  attended  with 
sharp  pain ;  and  how  precious  is  the  instruction 
thus  opened  to  us,  that  we  may  not  faint  un- 
der the  most  painful  trials,  but  put  our  trust 
is  Him ;  even  in  Him  who  sent  an  angel  to  feed 
Elijah  in  the  wilderness  ;  who  fed  a  multitude 
with  a  few  barley  loaves ;  and  is  now  ai  atten- 
tive to  the  wants  of  his  people  as  ever." 

The  min^  that  is  fully  impressed  with  these 
considerations  cannot  be  content  to  lead  an  in- 
active life,  when  power  and  opportunity  for 
usefulness  are' afforded;  but  will  joyfully  en- 
gage iu  the  service  of  Him  whose  right  it  is  to 
rule  in  our  hearts,  and  who  has  conferred  pre- 
cious gifts  adapted  to  promote  our  happiness, 
and  to  glorify  His  name  on  earth. 

"  For  haman  souls  the  course  how  clear  t 
While  tbej  pursue  tbe  path  of  dutj, 
Like  planets  moving  in  tbeir  sphere 
Of  heavenly  beauty. 

Oh  I  then  let  not  the  sonl  stand  still. 
While  all  creation  is  in  motion, 
But  by  obedience  to  Ood's  will 

Prove  our  devotion. 

And  while  on  its  probation  here, 

Th'  attentive  mind  Hia  law  is  learning. 

Still,  to  a  higher,  nobler  sphere, 

Its  tbooghts  are  taming." 


^Bobertson's  Lectures  oa  the  Corinthians. 


A  Friend  who  is  seeking  health  and  reoreft- 
tion  away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  the  City, 
where  her  lot  in  life  has  been  oast,  th  us  writee 
to  one  of  the  Editors  :— 

"I  thought  of  yon  at  oar  late  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  gladly  would  have  shared  your 
cheer,  whether  sparse  or  abundant,  but  I  seemed 
too  far  off  to  partake,  unless  it  had  been  a  spe- 
cial duty.  I  Delieve  I  have  a  chronic  love  for 
the  attendance  of  meetings,  particularly  those 
of  our  own  Yearly  Meeting.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure that  has  never  diminished  with  the  indul- 
gence— and  I  have  often  queried  why  it  was  so. 
I  know  the  Heavenly  Father  dwelleth  not  ex- 
clusively in  temples  made  with  hands,  and  is 
often  as  acceptably  worshipped  in  our  own  dwell- 
ings ;  yet  I  seldom  fail  to  realize  tbe  promise 
fulfilled — <  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
iu  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst' — 
I  have  sometimes  thought  it  might  be  because 
I  was  an  empty  vessel,  susceptible  of  receiving 
good  from  others;  and  I  think  lean  under- 
stand the  view  sometimes  expressed  of  the  spir- 
itual current  circulating  from  vessel  to  vessel. 
I  am  also  more  apt  to  be  edified  by  short  ser- 
mons. In  a  redundance  of  words,  the  mind  is 
sometimes  so  burdened  that  it  receives  no  tan- 
gible impressions,  while  a  few  words  fitly 
spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold." 
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THB     BSI.FIBHNK88     OF     Cni<TTTRE. 

A  distingaished  geotleman  not  long  ago  said 
in  reply  to  the  question  why  he  did  not  attend 
«haroh,  that  his  feelings  were  almost  always  so 
hart  by  some  parts  Of  the  servioe,  that  he  deemed 
it  more  harmful  than  helpful,  and  so  avoided 
the  ohareh  from  prinoiple.  Another  eminent 
layman  was  lately  reported  to  profess  himself 
nnable  to  fiod  it  worth  while  to  attend,  such 
was  the  intelleotaal  bareness  and  poverty,  the 
Bieagreness  of  the  thought  presented,  the  lack  of 
culture  and  ezaot  scholarship.  The  frequency 
of  similar  expressions  suggests  the  inquiry 
whether  refinement  of  taste  and  the  nioeties  of 
culture,  may  not  be  earned  so  far,  as  to  deaden 
those  sympathies  whioh  bind  men  together,  and 
destroy  all  generous  flow  of  warm  emotion.  At 
»11  events  it  would  srera  that  the  excess  of  the 
critical  and  speoulative  spirit  isolates  men  io 
their  methods  of  thought  and  speech,  and  by 
making  them  solitary,  is  in  great  danger  of 
making  them  selfish.  We  have  long  been  told 
that  our  form  of  religions  faith  could  not  reach 
down  to  the  masses,  that  it  was  too  thoughtful, 
scholarly  and  simple,  to  attract  and  move  the 
common  mind.  Now,  it  seems  that  we  are  not 
intellectual  enough,  not  sufficiently  in  good  taste 
to  satisfy  the  culture  and  estheticism  of  the  age. 
The  childMD  we  have  nonrished  and  brought  tip 
in  the  very  bosom  of  refinement,  in  tbeelearestat- 
mosphereof  intelleetnalism,  have  rebelled  against 
us,  and  it  would  seem  wise,  instead  of  heediog 
their  cry  for  further  indulgence  in  the  same  di- 
rection, to  ask  if  too  fastidious  attention  to 
critical  correctness  and  exact  propriety  in  onr 
religious  services,  have  not  begotten  the  very 
tendency  we  deplore. 

When  the  spirit  of  criticism  or  the  desire 
for  mental  entertainment  is  allowed  to  come  in 
and  destroy  the  purpose  of  worship,  and  the 
sense  of  fellowship  in  the  Spirit,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  a  man  be  not  spirittially  morbid 
•nd  diseased.  That  a  mere  scientist  or  intellec- 
tual epicure  should  sometimes  yawn  sod  tarn 
•way  is  not  surprising,  but  that  men  claiming 
to  have  interest  in  Christian  truth,  and  heart  in 
all  enterprises  ibr  the  spiritual  help  and  uplift- 
ing of  the  worldi  should  turn  away  from  the 
flhuroh  because  it  is  intellectually  inadequate,  or 
not  wholly  agreeable  to  every -fastidious  taste,  is 
most  remarkable.  It  is  sheer  selfishaess.  On 
snch  a  principle,  no  holy  work  dbuld  ever  ha*» 
been  undertaken  or  carried  on.  That  a  scholar, 
whose  oonverde  is  with  the  imnortals  through 
the  week,  should  not  ft'ways  bo  gmatly  enlight- 
ened or  instructed  by  the  discoume  of  his 
fellow  mortal  in  the  pulpit,  is  most  likely;  bathe 
may  be  morally  warmed  and  spiritually  quickened 
by  social  worship  and  communion. 

And  if  he  be  entire,  wanting  nothing,  so  that 
lie  dies  not  nred  the  church,  all  the  more  the 
eharah  needs  bim,  his  sympathy,  his  fellowship. 


the  benefit  of  his  counsels  and  hibors  in  its  besalf. 
In  some  way,  if  he  be  a  Christian  man,  he  must 
feel  that  the  community  has  a  right  to  share  his 
best  thought,  and  come  into  communion  with 
the  fulness  of  his  soul's  life.  And  that  fastidi- 
oasness  which  refuses  its  companionship  and 
sympathy  in  the  public  religious  service,  may 
seek  to  screen  itself  by  complaint  of  short- 
comings in  the  presentation  of  religion  there, 
but  csn  hardly  fail  to  be  it«elf  convicted  of 
wanting  that  generous  spirit  which,  next  to  the 
Spirit  of  Holiness,  is  the  life  of  the  church, 
and  which,  in  default  of  alt  other  return% 
would  never  fail  to  reward  its  possessor  for 
every  service  it  inspires. —  G\ri$Han  Regiater. 

It  is  a  great  thing  even  to  look  towards  God 
with  feelings  of  humility  and  faith.  It  is  a 
much  greater  to  find  bim,  encouraged  by  these 
solicitations  of  humble  faith,  approtohing  nearer 
and  nearer,  in  the  mild  radiance  of  a  reoonciled 
divinity;  melting  away  and  removing,  at  every 
step  of  bis  approach,  some  envelopment  of  sel- 
fishness, antil  the  doois  of  every  faculty  being 
open,  He  enters  bis  own  purified  temple  and  be> 
comes  its  everlasting  centre. —  Ophani. 

SDOIAL  BHULATION. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  of  Fifth 
month  last  thus  treats  of  social  emulation;  "a 
motive,"  to  quote  hia  own  words,  "  to  whioh 
the  strength  and  weakness,  the  safety  and  dan- 
ger of  our  American'  life  are  largely  due^ — a 
motive  never  before  so  active  and  wide-spread- 
ing in  its  operation  as  now  and  here."    Eos. 

Nowhere  in  a  young  prosperous  country,  un- 
crowded,  with  undeveloped  and  unlimited  re- 
soarces,  could  this  prinoiple  have  the  sway  it 
possesses  among  ourselves.  In  older  nations, 
emulations  are  confined  within  narrow  bounds. 
A  certain  spirit  of  contentment,  born  of  circum- 
stances that  promise  but  doubtful  prises  to  am- 
bition or  rewards  to  effort,  captivates  the  heart 
weary  with  observing  the  restlessness  and  for- 
ward-pushing desires  of  our  owa  people.  But 
where  this  moderation  or  contentment  prevails, 
we  find  feeble  and  dispirited  energies,  una- 
wakened  or  drowsy  powers,  and  a  fixed  medi- 
ooriiy  of  affairs.  Old  abases  go  ancured. 
Permanent  inequ'alitita  prevail.  Along  with 
unknown  and  unused  resources,  there  is  needless 
poverty,  stereotyped  dulnesj  and  thioness  of 
hfe.  Doabtleis  no  state  of  society  is  so  pictur- 
esque as  one  io  whioh  broad  contrasts  are  pro- 
duced by  unequal  laws:  on  one  side,  a  lofky 
aristooraoy;  on  the  other,  a  meek  and  depend- 
ent vassal ige.  None  is  so  siiintly  in  seeming  , 
as  that  in  which  a  showy  aaceticism,  aooompa^ 
uied  with  a  sentimental  d£V<>atnes8,  produces 
faces  and  oostames  which  are  Um  delight  of 
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aitigts  sod  the  »we  of  ritaalisls.  And,  Wides 
the  picturesque  effect,  there  is  often  an  ad- 
Taatage  mora  gnbstantial.  A  noble  eondeeoen- 
•ion  in  the  high,  or  a  tender  reverence  in  the 
)ow;  the  loyalty  of  an  implicit  faith,  or  that 
order  of  graces  whieh  flows  ontrof  the  relations 
of  widely  eontrasted  elasses  of  sooiety,— cannot 
be  had  where  the  exalted  of  yesterday  are 
brought  low  to-day,  and  the  low  of  to-day  are 
lifted  up  to-morrow.  Still,  josUee  is  the  only 
permanent  foundation  of  political  or  social  life. 
All  legal  or  artificial  ineqnilities  are  cnrses  and 
wrongs.  The  freest  nation,  the  most  equitable 
lav,  has  the  surest  guaranty  of  its  stability  and 
happiness. 

Social  emulation  is  the  whip  that  stirs  the 
slothful  faculties  and  drowsy  desires  of  that 
constitutionally  idle  animal,  man.  It  is  to 
this,  iii  great  mrssnre,  we  owe  car  swift  growth 
in  wealth  and  civilisation.  No  man  is  willing 
to  be  poorer,  less  favored,  lees  respectable  than 
his  neighbors.  He  must  be  as  well  clothed  and 
as  well  appointed  as  they ;  his  family  must  be 
as  well  dressed  and  housed  as  theirs;  he  will 
not  be  oontent  with  less  of  eduoational  advan- 
tage or  religious  privilege,  or  opportunity  of 
literary  culture,  or  facility  of  communication 
with  the  world  at  large.  The  railroad  system 
of  this  country,  that  miracle  of  energy,  wealth, 
and  eDgineeriog  skill,  is  due  but  in  small  part 
to  immediate  needs  of  commerce,  or  hope  of 
pecuniary  profit.  Farmers  have  mortgaged 
their  laods  to  invest  in  roads  that  merely  in- 
creased  their  sense  of  being  in  direct  relations 
with  the  centres  of  life,  and  not  behind  the 
times;  and  xhis  emulation  has  provoked  and 
sustained  enterprises  of  the  most  hopeless  finau- 
eial  character.  Take  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Boad,  for  example, — running  directly  across 
the  bed  of  aumeroua  torrents,  or  laid  in  rocky 
troughs,  or  raised  on  huge  embankments,  or 
lifted  on  stilted  tresfefas, — here  having  an  ex- 
tensive bridge,  there  diving  into  a  tuonel  bored 
through  a  granite  mountain.*  Contemplating 
the  poverty  of  the  region  and  the  costliness  of 
the  road,  one  is  dumb  with  wonder  at  that  ara- 
bitirius  rivalry  which  would  not  allow  Pennsyl- 
vania or  New  York  to  frame  the  only  bonds  be- 
tween East  and  West,  but  compelled  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  this  herculean  and  magnificent 
task,  at  any  oost  to  their  resources.  In  the 
"West,  soei%l  emulation  is  the  great  civiliser. 
It  bridges  the  Mississippi ;  it  occupies  the 
banks  of  the  Colorado  and  Columbia;  it  carries 
schools,  churches,  colleges,  all  the  comforts  and 

'Sixteen  of  theae  tannf-ls  were  coonted,  oa  a  n- 
CCDt  jonra«7,  io  a  few  milra.  The  Belting  snow, 
followed  by  a  bitter  frost,  bad  derked  the  aides  of 
those  rocky  ezcBTations  with  froten  atalactites  of 
eoormona  proportiona,  A  fk-lnf^n  of  coloiaal  circles 
hung  from  the  opposite  walls  of  the  gleaming  way, 
and,  as  the  sun  got  power,  melted  Into  noisy  cata- 
neis,  and  echoed  the  tbaader  of  the  train. 


refinements  of  the  oldest  parts  of  this  eouotry, 
into  the  newest  Territories  and  States.  Michi- 
gan claims  the  largest  American  university, 
most  n\uniGcent  in  endowment,  and  most  gen- 
erouB  in  plan.  St.  Louid  is  at  this  hour  rebuild* 
ing  the  largest  and  most  sumptuous  hotel  io 
tho  world,  destroyed  by  the  recent  conflagration  ; 
is  building  an  Episcopal  church,  perhaps  th« 
costliest  on  the  coaiinent ;  has  the  finest  build* 
ing  for  a  Polytechnic  Institute  to  be  found  in 
America }  the  noblest  Post-office  and  City  Hall ; 
and  has  grown  in  the  last  thirty  years,  from 
fourteen  thousand  inhabitants  to  upwsrds  of 
two  hundred  thoos  nd.  Chicago,  even  mora 
energetic  and  restless,  rivals  New  York  in  bua- 
tie  and  stir,  and  in  its  vast  territorial  extent 
With  its  elegant  churches,  its  convenient  and 
expensive  school  houses,  it  looks  in  parts  liko  a 
city  hundreds  of  years  old;  while  in  other 
parts  a  mere  collection  of  extemporised  shanties. 
The  best  models  of  New- England  schools,  with 
the  best  teaehers,  are  already  seattered  over 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wirconsia,  Minnesota, 
and  California.  No  Eastern  churches  that  wa 
have  seen  are  as  thoroughly  equipped  for  parish 
uses  snd  religious  charities,  as  are  found  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Catifurnia.  The  social 
element  is  so  predominant  in  Western  piety, 
that  the  churches  almost  uniformly  provide  for 
every  gratification  and  development  of  that 
feeling, — eome  even  iaolndiag  arraagements  for 
exhibiting  tableaux  and  semi  dramatic  shows, 
while  furaisbiDg  all  possible  accommodation  for 
pariah  parties.  Tho  same  spirit  of  emnlatioa 
improTca  domestic  architecture,  introducing 
water  and  gas  and  side-walks  into  the  remotest 
towns.  ^  lecturer  in  a  Western  village  finds 
himself  indebted  for  his  flattering  audienee  to 
the  attractions  of  the  novel  gaa-illumination ; 
and,  being  eagerly  solicited  to  repeat  his  ad- 
dress ia  a  eertain  place,  presently  discovera 
that  the  anxiety  is  not  to  hear  him,  but  simply 
to  prevent  Oshosk  from  receiving  any  privilege 
which  Fond  du  Lac  may  not  enjoy.  Frivolona 
as  the  motive  may  seem,  it  is  a  powerful  sprins 
of  improvement  in  oar  whole  new  eonntiy.  It 
first  did  its  work  ia  the  East,  where  town  acade- 
mies and  turnpikes  were  built  fifty  years  ago 
under  its  inspiration  ;  and  is  now  traasierring 
its  domains  t«  the  West,  where  it  is  working 
its  miracles  of  civilization  with  a  rapiditj 
aid  success  that  no  less  nniveisal  or  less  im- 
mediate motive  could  rival. 

But  it  works  for  evil  too,  as  well  aa  good. 
The  extravagant  fashions,  the  late  hours,  the 
expensive  living,  the  high  prices,  travel  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  schools  and  churches.  The  ftst 
driving,  the  gold  gambling,  the  gaudy-drinking 
houses,  the  giflt-enterprices  and  showy  weddings, 
the  mania  for  piebald  costumes,  propagate  them- 
selves with  telegraphic  speed  and  American  uni- 
versality.   If  at  I^Tcaworth  and  Omaha  we 
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fiod  the  new'ptpera,  the  gas-works,  tke  psved 
side- walks,  the  stoae  fronts,  the  schools  sad 
oharebes  of  the  Eastern  eities,  we  still  aore 
surely  f  od  in  their  streets  the  Broadway  saloons, 
and  on  their  paveneots  the  identical  millinery 
of  the  metropolis.  We  ind  every  tiee  of  older 
eivilisitioDS  blooming  with  hot-house  luxuriance 
out  of  their  fresh  soil.  The  latest  fashions 
flourish  almost  io  sifcht  of  the  desert  and  the 
buffalo ;  snatehes  of  Italian  opera  or  quotations 
from  Emerson  may  be  broken  short  by  the  whoop 
of  the  wild  ladian,  or  the  bark  of  the  prairie  wolf; 
and  at  the  crossing  of  the  ways  we  meet  just  as 
idle,  over-dressed,  and  frivolous  young  men  and 
women  as  we  m-ty  see  sauntering  in  the  sun  of  any 
bright  afternoon,  up  and  down  our  city  avenues, 
lu  an  era  in  which  soeial  enulation  is  the 
eharaoteristie  and  unchecked  passion,  the  land- 
marks of  reason  and  piety  are  lost  in  the  deluge 
of  imitation  and  rivalry.  What  is  good  and 
what  is  bad  spread  as  by  contagion.  The  com- 
mon sohool  and  the  church  are  borne  on  the 
same  aoiversal  tide  which  floats  into  ever^  re- 
gion the  follies  and  extravagances  and  fashiona- 
ble viees  of  the  day.  Retijiion  is  built  up  in 
stone  and  mortar  with  prodigious  outlay ;  while 
its  moral  and  spiritual  foundations  are  under- 
mined by  ribaldry  and  unseemly  jesting  about 
all  sacred  things  in  the  very  columns  that  ad- 
vertise the  Sunday  topics  of  the  pulpit.  The 
mania  for  hospitals,  asylums,  and  reading-roomit 
spreads  like  su  epidemio,  and  with  it  the  pas- 
sion for  horrible  exhibitions,  in  wbiob  the  con- 
tortionist risks  his  life  to  amuse  'the  fears  and 
thrill  the  nerves  of  the  spectators;  or  women 
exhibit  their  coarse  immodei'ty  to  the  vulgar 
gaae,  while  people  of  standing  will  eagerly  ap- 
plaud some  lottery  scheme,  thinly  disguised  by 
the  saered  nsme  of  charity.*  Microscopic  sci- 
ence informs  us  that  two  opposite  currents  run 
in  the  same  slender  tubules  of  the  lungs  :  one 
setting  out  and  oarrying  off  the  oarbonio  acid ; 
the  other  setting  in,  charged  with  pure  oxygen, 
death  and  life  thus  flowing  in  the  same  ehaanel. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  current  of  social  emula- 
tion, with  this  difference,  that  the  tided  here 
mingle,  and  both  run  one  way. 

*  At  the  time  of  tbe  drawing  of  the  Crosby  Optra- 
bouse  lottery,  it  was  said  thut  hKrdl/  a  towa  in  tbe 
Western  country  wa3  not  largely  interested  in  the  ei- 
cittog  ichemo.  One  poor-looking  man  in  the  cars 
was  beard  to  speak  or  hsTieg  a  bundrrd  and  Beranty 
ohaoees  ia  it.  It  was  talked  of  more  tbaa  the  recent 
•■ow-storms,  or  S>uthera  Reconstruction,  or  the 
prospects  of  spring  wheat,  or  the  reoewiil  of  the 
Csaadiiia  treaty,  or  eren  the  price  of  lots  in  tbemew 
streets  of  a  city  that  hopes  and  boasts  of  its  ability 
Io  make  Mew  York  a  second-rate  place  ia  a  genera- 
tion more.  Tiie  excitement  of  a  passiug  ferer  would 
have  been  of  no  great  raoral  account;  if  it  had  nut 
iliostrated  the  immense  craving  for  epcculation,  the 
terrible  gambling  propensity,  which,  in  tbe  haste  to 
be  rich,  bas  lei  to  so  much  moral  debauchery  and 
commercial  rain. 


One  great  peril  of  American  society  is  tba 
lack  of  manly,  independent  thinking,  and  in- 
dividual conscience.  Personal  aspiration  gets 
lowered  to  a  popular  standard.  An  average 
and  compromised  pattern  of  character  ia  tharst 
on  tu  by  a  tyrannical,  hasty,  and  unreasoning 
public  opiniou.  Things  go  by  tides  and  rnshea 
and  sweeping  floods ;  to  colonise  California,  to 
occupy  Colorado  and  Montana;  to  drive  rail- 
roads over  mountain  chains,  whose  bases  are 
hot  and  sandy,  and  their  summits  lost  in  clouds 
and  snows,  or  across  deserts  whose  borders  are 
in  different  climates.  Already  Chicago,  by 
superior  energy,  has  managed  to  secure  do 
small  portion  of  the  trade  due  west  from  St. 
Louis,  and  naturally  belonging  to  it,  which 
that  city  is  now  striving  to  regain,  by  driving 
hf>r  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
before  the  northern  line  shall  reach  them.  If 
we  knew  all  the  legislative  lobbying;  all  the 
rash  beat  and  haste ;  all  the  efforts  to  procure 
federal  aid  to  some  of  those  local  enterprises ; 
all  the' hard  feeling,  the  false  and  treacherons 
bargaining,  involved  in  such  emulations, — we 
should  see  that  whatever  blessiags  follow  them, 
as  contribution  to  the  opening  and  settling  of 
the  country  and  the  increase  of  its  wealth,  they 
tend  to  degrade  and  dem  iraliie  the  generation 
that  handles  them,  snd  to  uodermine  justice, 
fairness  and  open  dealing.*  Is  there  not,  £sai 
and  West,  a  growing  disposition  to  think  ««o- 
ceu  the  proof  of  merit,  and  almost  the  test  of 
right?  If  a  man  has  public  spirit  (as  it  is 
called)  ;  if  he  is  successful  in  his  schemes,  and 
helps  forward  the  external  prosperity  of  his 
community, — he  may  gamble  like  a  Oarman 
prince,  outwit  all  his  contemporaries  with  his 
sharp  practice,  and  still  stand  at  the  head  of 
society  (so  called),  and  even  be  found  taking 
high  ground  in  regard  to  the  company  he  keeps, 
so  that  none  hut  persons  of  the  very  highest  so- 
cial standing  can  hope  to  enjoy  his  aequaintance  : 
and  yet  hardly  a  person  will  be  bold  enough  to 
smile  at  the  gigantic  jest,  or  to  rebuke  the  fan- 
tastic absurdity. 

It  is  often  too  easily  assumed,  that  no  direct 
rebuke  of  the  popular  temper  can  have  any 
effect;  that  fashion  is  mightier  than  conaoienca 
or  tbe  truth  ;  that  the  world  will  and  must  have 
its  way ;  that  the  aspiring  heart  and  the  conse- 
crated will  must  retire  into  privacy  and  strict 


*  We  lately  trarelled  along  the  line  of  a  canal  in 
Ohio,  in  which  the  neighboring  farmers  bad  invested, 
twenty  years  ago,  their  little  earning).  A  railroal 
company,  wishing  to  avoid  Its  rivalry  in  freighting, 
had  lately  bought  up  just  enough  of  the  stock  of 
lb* canal  to  control  its  direction;  and  this  directioa 
bad  closed  tbe  canal,  miking  the  stock  absolutely 
worthless,  and  robbi'ig  all  the  smaller  holders  of  tae 
whole  value  of  their  property  in  it.  Nobody  seemed  to 
think  it  anything  but  a"  smart"  transactioQ,  in  which 
caoning  and  address  had  triumphed  over  the  sleep/ 
trastfnlaess  of  the  poor  farmers  aloag  the  line. 
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■eelnsioD,  if  thej  woald  ind«lg«  their  morbid, 
MDctimonlous  ways.  The  average  life  of  the 
times  says,  "  These  arv  not  times  for  sueh  deli 
eate  oioralitJei> ; "  and  indeed  some  tender  souls 
Lave  been  foolish  enough  to  talk  of  Protestant 
nunneries  and  monasteries  as  the  only  hope  of 
modern  piety. 

Bat  this  is  a  cowardly  retreat  before  a  power- 
ful, yet  after  all  a  very  vulnerable,  and  by  no 
means  unconqnerable,  enenjj.  The  social  emu- 
lation of  oor  people — now  coarse,  now  refined ; 
sow  avowed,  now  seeret — ^is  a  spirit  not  to  be 
eiorcised,  but  to  be  instruoted ;  not  to  be  done 
away,  but  to  be  purified  and  reatraioed.  It  is 
to  be  defecated  of  its  taint  by  the  sturdy  criti- 
cism of  those  who  still  believe  in  the  might  of 
truth,  the  sanctity  of  goodness,  and  power  of 
prayer  and  holinesf ,  and  ia  the  possibilities  of 
a  ChristisD  life.  Courage,  moral  courage,  is 
the  great  want  of  American  society.  It  is 
cowardice  among  men  and  women  who  know 
letter;  cowardice  in  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
c  >wardice  in  society  and  on  the  platform,  in  the 
home-circle  and  in  the  world,  that  leaves  folly, 
extravagance,  and  wickedness  their  nnchallenged 
arena.  Would  that  we  had  a  few  moral  lead- 
ers,—not  men  aiming  at  a  cheap  capital  of  re- 
ligions repute  by  becoming  eitravagant  and  pro- 
fessional eensors  of  what  they  do  not  under- 
atand,  but  men  of  conviction,  intelligence,  and 
moral  standing;  who  instead  of  going  apart 
and  dikdaiufully  leaving  the  great  tide  of  hu- 
manity to  its  own  course,  saving  only  their  feet 
and  fckirts,  would  boldly  go  into  the  stream,  and 
preserve,  by  wisdom,  justice,  and  piety,  the 
costly  freight  it  bears!  The  country  has  too 
much  eduoatjon  and  too  much  aspiration,  not 
to  value,  not  to  heed,  not  to  follow,  better  coun- 
sels than  it  receives.  A  great  heart  of  courage 
is  a  real  power  in  the  world.  A  few  genuine 
leaders  of  public  sentiment  might  greatly  change 
the  aspect  of  American  society.  Our  people 
Mre  as  apt  for  what  is  good  as  for  what  is  bad. 
Their  external  circumstances,  especially  in  the 
West,  are  favorable  to  large,  strong,  generous 
views.  This  tendency  is  now  abused  to  encour- 
age latitudinarianism  of  morals,  rudeness  of 
manners,  snd  laxity  of  opinion.  But,  aHer  all, 
the  largest  and  most  generous  views  are  really 
(be  divinest  noblest,  purest.  The  great  region 
of  the  West,  gigantic  in  its  features,  is  breeding 
«  physical  race,  worthy  lo  be  the  shrine  of  a 
nobler  spirit  and  a  grander  faith.  We  believe 
the  impurities  will  settle,  the  perilous  fires 
slacken,  the  folly  abate,  under  principles  vital 
and  ever  active  at  the  heart  of  our  society. 
But,  meanwhile,  can  a  single  generation  afford 
to  wait  the  gravitation  of  events]*  Are  we 
willing  personally  to  be  only  tools  spoiled  in 
making  a  civilisation  wbich  is  to  be  worth 
Bometbing  a  hundred  years  hence  ?  Individual 
character  is  the  immortal  end  of  our  existence ; 


and  only  atheiata  and  infidels  arc  prepared  to 
build  up  civilisation  on  the  ruins  of  generations 
whosa  follies,  viees,  and  sins  are  coasted  on  to 
prepare  the  soil,  filling  with  their  refuse  the 
deep  quagmires  which  are  thna  to  become  the 
foundations  of  future  stablenesa. 


"  For  to  be  tpirituaUy  minded  u  li/e  and 
peace."  The  constant  contemplation  of  the 
glory  of  Christ  will  give  rest,  sstisfaction  and 
complacency  unto  the  sonls  of  them  who  are 
exercised  therein.  Our  minds  are  apt  to  be 
filled  with  a  multitude  of  perplexed  thoughts, 
fears,  cares,  distresses,  passions  sud  lasts,  which 
make  various  impressionB  on  the  mind ;  but 
where  the  soul  is  fixed  in  its  thoughts  and  con- 
templations, it  will  be  brought  into,  and  kept, 
in  a  holy,  serene,  spiritual  frame. — Oven. 

ROTES  or  rOBBION  TRATEIi,    fBOU    FBITATS 

COaKKBPONDBNOK. 

No.  J. 

AMBuniDB,  Tib  BO.,  186S. 
That  we  are  really  here  enjoying  all  the  da- 
lights  of  this  superb  lake  and  mountain  scenery, 
seems  so  strange,  that  I  shall  have  to  put  myself 
into  commnnication  with  acme  of  yon  good  folks 
at  home  to  be  able  to  think  of  it  as  a  fact ;  and 
perhaps  in  briefly  recapitulating  our  movements 
for  the  past  few  days,  and  remembering  how  we 
came  to  this  charming  region,  I  msy  gradually 
realize  that  it  is  not  merely  a  dream.  Since  my 
last,  we  have  been  to  Stoke  npon  Trent.  On 
entering  this  black  and  dismal  town,  devoted 
simost  entirely  to  potteries,  we  observed  every- 
where the  royal  standard  floating  overhead. 
This  was  explained  by  the  information  that  the 
Prince  and  Prineess  of  Wsles  were  at  that  mo- 
ment inspecting  the  show  rooms  of  the  diSierent 
e-ota^ishments.  We  started  off  for  a  glimpse  of 
their  Royal  Highnesses,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining it,  and  united  in  the  verdict  that  the 
Princess  was  a  very  lovely-looking  lady,  but 
that  a  crowd  of  English  workingmen,  with 
their  wives  snd  daughters,  contained  about  as 
many  ill-favored  specimens  of  humanity  as  we 
had  ever  before  seen  collected.  The  occauon  of 
their  presence  at  this  time  was  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  an  Infirmary  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness. In  the  afterDoon  we  bed  a  delightfiii  ride 
among  the  shady  manors,  lanes  and  blossoming 
hedges,  where  we  saw  .more  beautiful  wild  flow- 
ers than  we  had  mot  with  anywhere  since  leav- 
ing Cornwall.  There  we  had  only  the  earl]( 
spring  flowers,  though  in  a  profusion  and  va- 
riety we  never  bad  seen  before,  while  here  in 
Staffordshire,  wild  roses  and  honeysucklea,  and 
all  sorts  of  lovely  things  besides,  made  the 
hedges  one  sheet  of  bloom,  and  filled  the  air 
with  a  frsgranoe  that  was  perfectly  delicious.  I 
wish  you  conld  enjoy  some  of  these  charming 
drives.    They  arc  so  delightful.  The  wild  flow- 
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en  alone  are  a  perfect  feast,  and  the  road  sides, 
•ad  even  betveea  the  railroad  tracks  kt  sooae 
sections,  are  like  a  perpotnat  garden.     Wild 
pansies  are  oonstaatlj  peeping  np  in  olasteis, 
and  the  most  luxuriant  spikes  of  foxglove  here 
spring  up  between  the  rocks  and  flattnt  their 
gay  blossoms  in  the  most  extravagant  manner 
possible.     We  have  seen  patches  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  length  covered  thickly  with  it, 
while  the  ivy  seems  perfectly  irrepressible- 
running  over  the  groaod,  twisting  itself  into 
the  hedges  aod  olimbiogup  the  trees,  and  hang- 
ing over  low  stone  walls,  and  creeping  np  high 
ones,  and  mantling  over  everything  that  would 
be,  without  it,  ugly  or  ansightly,  until  one  might 
almost  think  that  it  "enjoys  the  very  air  it 
breathes,"  aod  could  not  in  any  way  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.    One  of  the  varieties  has 
S  tiny  leaf,  not  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
Keoilworth  Ivy.     I  remember  seeing  at  Kew 
Gardens  a  collection  of  the  different  kinds,  com- 
prising a  great  number  of  every  size  and  kind, 
all  of  which  I  suppose  grow  freely  and  luxuri- 
antly thrqughout  England.      Our  delightful 
drive  was   lengthened  out  till  after   we   had 
watched  the  sno  go  down  at  half  past    eight 
o'clock,  and  the  next  afternoon  we  drove   to 
Trentham  Park,  which  we  were  allowed  to  en- 
ter, and  passing  slowly  through  it,  we  had  a 
full  opportunity  of  enjoying  its  many  and  varied 
beauties.    It  is  indeed  a  lordly  and  magnificent 
domain,   eomprising  altogether    more   than   a 
thousand  acres  "of  hill  and  dale^  and  wood  aod 
lawn  and  stream,"  while  the  river  Trent,  wind- 
ing through  the  midst,  forms  a  lake  of  upwards 
of  eighty  acres  in  extent.     This  is  only  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  princely  abodes.  We 
hear  he  has  three  or  four  others,  besides  his 
London  hooae.     I  do  not  know  that  the  others 
•re  in  the  same  style  of  grandeur,  but  it  seems 
to  me.  it  most  take  a  vast  amount  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness  to  connterbalaDce  the  luxury  and 
splendor  of  the  life  of  this  one  noble  Duke. — 
JNext  morning  we  left  for  the  lakes ;    arrived 
•boat  four,  P.  M.,  at  Windermere,  after  passing 
through  a  great  deal  of  delightful   scenery; 
during  the  last  two  hours  it  was  grand  and  pic- 
turesque, but  the  mist  hung  so  heavy  over  the 
distant  mountains,  as  almost  to  obscure  them. 
Oar  hotel  here  was  beautifully  situated  naar  the 
Lake,  and  after  dining  we  had  a  splendid  drive 
to  Trontbeck,  a  very  romantic  mountain  stream. 
-  The  road  was  a  continued  series  of  exquisite 
views,  in  every  variety  of  the  picturesque  and 
lovely,  but  the  mist  siill  oiroumsoribed  the  more 
distant  prospeot.  Returning,  we  passed  through 
a  part  of  the  valley,  composed  entirely  of  taste- 
ful villas,  surrounded  in  some  instances  by  ex- 
tensive  grounds  and   flowers — flowers    every- 
where.   The  roses  are  now  in  their  full  beauty, 
and  wherever  we  go  we  see  cottages  and  even 
the  most  humble  cabina  literally  covered  with 


them,  in  the  most  luxuriant  state  of  perfection. 
Next  morning,  we  set  off  in  an  open  carriage  for 
a  circuitous  drive  to  Ambleside,  during  which 
we  stopped  at  Grassmere,  and  vinted  the  tomb 
of  Wordsworth,  and  the  little  ehureh  he  used 
to  attend,  said  to  be  nin6  hundred  years  old  ; 
and  surely  it  is  the  most  quaint  and  carious  of 
all  the  old  buildings  we  have  seen.  Here,  too, 
is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Poet,  immedi* 
ately  over  the  family  pew.  We  had  also  a 
view  of  Dove's  Nest,  the  cottage  where  Mrs. 
Hemans  once  passed  a  summer,  and  it  l3oked 
indeed  as  though  it  might  he  a  fitting  borne 
for  such  a  spirit.  On  our  return,  we  alight- 
ed from  the  carriage  and  walked  a  short  dis- 
tance to  Rydal  Mount,  once  the  home  of  Words- 
worth ;  bnt  uofortnoately  the  public  are  now 
excluded  from  the  grounds,  in  oonsoquence 
of  some  recent  abuse;  and  the  hooae  was 
very  imperfeotly  seen  from  without,  though 
from  the  slight  glimpses  we  eould  obtain,  we 
were  quite  able  to  imagine  it  all  it  is  described — 
"  a  perfect  bower  of  roses  and  ivy."  We  were 
back  again  at  Ambleside  by  five  o'clock,  and 
after  a  short  rest,  set  off  for  a  walk  to  Stook 
Gylt  Force,  a  pieturesqne  little  waterfall,  not 
far  from  the  hotel,  aod  then  through  the  vil> 
lege,  beautiful,  like  everything  else,  and  to  bed, 
literally  before  the  twilight  was  gone,  at  half 
past  ten  o'clock.  Next  morning,  we  were  ready 
for  another  day  equally  dtlightful,  driving  to 
Paterdale,  seventeen  miles  and  back,  over  the 
Kirkstone  Pans,  on  the  top  of  whieh  stands  the 
highest  inhabited  house  in  England,  fourteen 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  ocean,  where 
we  enjoyed  the  most  magnificent  vievrs  of  reed 
mountain  »eenery  we  have  yet  had.  To  de- 
scribe such  prospects,  is,  for  me,  utterly  out  of 
the  qnestion,  when  I  feel,  as  I  now  do,  how  far 
the  very  best  descriptions  fall  short  of  the  reali- 
ty. We  were  prepared  to  find  a  great  deal  to 
admire  and  enjoy  "  among  the  Lakes,"  but  what 
we  expected  seems  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  we  have  found,  and  every  ezeursiou 
shows  us  something  more  charming  than  the 
last.  I  think  some  of  us  had  felt  just  a  little 
afraid  that  our  "  Ideal"  had  been  too  high,  and. 
that  the  ground  rendered  olassic  by  having  been 
the  home  of  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Southey,  and  De  Qninoy,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  and 
Harriet  Martineau,  would  be  found,  aiter  all,  to 
be  very  much  like  the  ground  everywhere  else 
on  the  surface  of  this  sublunary  earth,  hut  I 
must  honestly  eonfess  it  is  not  so.  There  cer- 
tainly dwells  a  oharm  about  those  glorious  hills 
and  "  tarns"  quite  distinct  from  that  of  their 
poetical  assoeiations,  or,  perhaps,  it  is  the  po« 
etry  itself,  that  so  pervades  the  very  atmosphere 
as  to  make  all  things  appear,  even  to  the  most 
prosaio  eye,  bright  and  lovely,  and  different 
from  the  ordinary  seeming  of  "  this  dull  spot 
that  men  cell  earth."    Still  we  cannot  always 
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esoape  eren  Aere  th«  sober  oertainties  of  red 
life,  as  we  were  forced  to  admit  on  oar  returo 
from  the  Paterdale  drire;  for  before  we  had 
reached  the  sammit  of  the  moantain,  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  which 
effectaaliy  put  a  stop' to  all  further  proapeets 
for  the  present.  Next  day  we  again  took  onr 
earriage,  and  drove  through  the  same  lovely 
scenes  to  this  place— abont  eighteen  miles.  The 
town  is  close  to  the  shores  of  Derwent  Water, 
one  of  the  smallest  but  most  lovely  of  all  the 
lakes,  and  the  view  of  the  entire  valley,  as  it 
bants  upon  yon  in  descending  the  hill,  is  won- 
derfully beauUfol.  We  have  not  yet  seen  much 
of  the  plaoe,  or  its  surronbdings,  but  expect  to 
drive  to  the  Falls  of  Lodore,  and  some  other 
points  of  interest,  and  will  then  leave  forEdin- 
burg  and  the  Scottish  lakes,  which  we  are  told 
are  fioer  even  than,  these.  That  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve ;  for  it  seems  to  me  there  never  could  be 
anything  more  charming  than  the  scenery  we 
have  been  feasting  on  for  the  past  week.  We 
have,  to  be  sure,  made  one  terrible  disoovfry 
about  tbe  pretty  pictureeqae  little  cottages. 
The  windows  are  frequently  large,  and  aliuoit 
universally  filled  with  flowering  plants,  and  we 
often  wondered  to  see  them  closely  shut,  even 
in  tbe  hottest  weather ;  but  we  found  that  one 
liUlepane  of  gla-s  upon  hinges  was  all  the  open- 
ing of  which  they  were  capable,  and  that  this 
poor  loop-hole  afforded  the  only  ventilation,  not 
only  for  the  poor  imprisoned  floweis,  but  for  tbe 
more  miserable  human  inmates,  condemned  to 
breathe  snob  an  atmosphere.  It  is  a  mystery 
to  me,  how  the  poorer  claes«s  can  have  healih ; 
bat  if  they  are  as  roba.it  aa  they  seom,  it  must 
be  attributed  to  their  active  habits,  and  being 
much  in  the  open  air. 

<To  b*  oontiniMd.) 
TBE   PATH   OF   BAFKTT. 

The  darkest  day  in  any  man's  earthly  eareer 
is  that  wherein  he  first  fancies  that  there  is 
Bocne  easier  way  of  gaining  a  dollar  than  by 
squarely  earning  it.  No  matter  whether  be 
aeqnire  it  by  beggary,  by  theft,  or  any  fa^-hion 
of  gambling,  that  man  is  fearfully  demoralised 
who,  looking  at  the  dollar  in  his  palm,  says, 
"  That  came  easier  than  if  I  had  earned  it  by 
honest  labor."  He  has  lost  the  clew  to  his  way 
through  this  moral  labyrinth  and  must  henceforth 
wander  as  chance  may  dictate.  To  his  distort- 
ed apprehension,  the  universe  has  become  a 
gamiog-table,  and  life  a  succession  of  ventures 
on  the  red  or  on  the  black.  His  prospects  of 
winning  thereat,  in  the  long  ran,  are  miserable 
eoAugh. 

I  am  pained  {b  hear  any  one  say  of  the  wisest 
and  best  man  living,  "  I  pin  my  faith  to  him. 
lam  sure  he  can  never  go  wrong."  My  friend  1 
JOB  have  right  to  repose  implicit  fsith  in  God 
aloue  I    Maa  it  frail,  at  best,  and  he  who  was 


upright  and  noble  yeste/day,  may  prove  false 
and  UDWorthy  to  morrow.  Cling  to  truth  and 
justice,  thongh  all  the  world  should  desert  and 
deory  them.  Give  your  cooscienee  eye^,  and 
never  fear  that  it  wiU  mislead  you.  Others 
may  be  rioher  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  than 
you ;  but  a  pure  and  lofty  soul  has  do  earthly 
superior,  and  should  recognize  none.  Hold 
fast  to  whatsoever  is  righteous;  and  whatever 
clouds  may  for  the  moment  inwrap  you  and  in- 
tercept  the  smile  of  heaven,  never  be  so  infidel 
as  to  dunbt  that  the  path  of  virtue  is  the  only 
way  of  safety — the  only  way  that  leads  to  perfect 
and  enduring  feme.— ^Greeley. 

FRIENDS^INfELLIGEycm 

PHILADKLPHU,  EIGHTB  MONTH  31,  1867. 


Familt  Reoords. — It  was  an  object  of  so- 
licitude with  the  early  settlers  of  this  eountry, 
especially  Friends,  to  preserve  acoarate  records 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  fitting 
memoirs  of  worthy  lives,  not  only  for  the  obvi- 
ous utility  of  these  reoords  in  establishing  the 
titles  to  real  estate  and  the  due  succession  of 
property,  but  because  of  the  important  bearing 
of  family  histories  upon  the  character  of  the 
young.  In  this  way  the  examples  of  the  wor- 
thy and  exoelleot  are  prolonged  and  enshrined 
among  the  valued  mementoes  of  the  family  for 
generations. 

We  have  no  sympithy  with  an  assumed  su- 
periority founded  on  birth  or  ancestry,  {hough 
it  may  be  doubted  if  this  is  not  far  more  wor- 
thy of  respect  than  the  false  assumptions  based 
upon  wealth,  which  are  apt  to  pass  current  with 
the  vain  and  thoughtless. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  with  many  that 
to  have  descended  from  the  wise  and  good  is  no 
mean  incentive  to  a  high  standard  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  it  is  always  cause  of  regret 
when,  through  neglect  of  parents  to  keep  the 
subject  before  their  children,  these  grow  up 
in  ignorance  of  their  ancestry.  These  remarks 
are  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  two  pamphlets, 
printed  in  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  for  private  circu- 
lation, entitled,  "  Thomas  and  Margaret  Mia- 
cfaeli,  who  came  flrom  England  to  PenoBylvania 
in  1682,  and  their  early  descendants,  to  which 
are  added  some  accounts  of  Griffith  Owen  and 
descendants  for  a  like  period,  by  one  of  the 
sixth  generation  ;"  and  "  The  Salkeld  iamily  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  John,  who  emigrated  ia 
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1795,  to  the  fourth  gentntion  aa  far  as  known, 
by  8  descendant." 

It  u  feared  that  many  private  family  records, 
mod  even  some  belonging  to  Monthly  Meetings, 
wre  lost  and  deitroyed  from  being  retained  in 
mannacripts,  while  large  numbers  of  descendants 
would  be  glad  to  contribute  toward  their  pres' 
ervation  in  a  more  permanent  form.  Theae 
histories  when  preserved  become  starting  points 
for  more  extended  famil/  records  inNthe  future, 
and  may  ultimately  become  bo  general  as 
greatly  to  aid  the  labors  of  the  biographer 
and  historian,  while,  in  some  cases,  they  add 
(0  the  strength  of  the  family  tie. 

NoTioB  TO  Subscribers. — The  recent  ir- 
regularities in  the  reception  of  our  paper  have 
been  owing  to  an  nnnsual  freshet  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  which  occasioned  an  overflow  of  the 
water-wheels  at  Fairmount,  and  rendered  it  im- 
portant to  observe  economy  in  the  use  of  water, 
until  the  obstructioo  shall  be  removed. 

This  restriction  has  prevented  the  printing 
press  with  which  wp  are  connected,  in  com- 
mon *wilh  others,  from  performing  its  usual 
amount  of  business. 


DiKD,  at  hii  reiideoce  in  Ledyard,  Ctfng*  Co., 
N.  T.,  oa  tbe  28th  of  Sixth  mooth,  1867,  DjtKisL 
S'issoR,  afred  64  jears  aod  10  months.  He  was  a 
member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  and  much  be- 
loved and  esteemed.  His  disease,  which  was  a  very 
lingerie);  and  palnTal  one,  be  bore  with  much  equa- 
nimity and  cheerfulness,  eTincinjf  the  trnth  of  tbe 
Scripture  declaration,  "  Thou  wilt  Iceep  him  in  per- 
fect peace  wboie  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  be 
trostetb  in  thee." 

,  on  the  6th  of  Eijrhth  month,  1867,  at  the 

residence  of  Wm.  Coclcs,  Mabt  Bills,  widow  of  the 
late  Tbos.  Bills,  and  daughter  of  Wm.  and  Susanna 
Webster,  aft'd  77  years  and  5  months;  a  memlxr  of 
Bocbester  Moathly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

,  at  Sandy  Sfiring,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  on 

the  6th  inst.,  after  a  short  illness,  Rbbecca  N.,  wife 
of  Pennetl  Palmer,  in  the  64ib  year  of  her  age . 

,  at  his  residence  in  Willlstown,  Chester  Co., 

Pa.,  on  the  15lh  of  Bighth  month,  1867,  Ricrasd 
Uabis,  in  tbe  78th  year  of  his  age;  an  eaemplary 
member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting, 

,  at  Brookfield,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  tbe  19tb 

of  Bigbtli  month,  1867,  Sabah,  widow  of  John  Pax- 
eon,  in  fapr  86th  year;  a  member  of  Middtetown 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Tbe  Execntive  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Pablication 
A880ci«tion  "  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afiernooo,  9lh 
mo.  6tb,  at  3}  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Ho  Meeting  Room. 
LvDU  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 

*•  When  s  gloom  falls  upon  ns,  it  may  be  we 
hare  entered  into  the  elond  that  will  give  its 
gflotle  showen  to  refresh  »nd  strengthen  ns." 


Vor  Irirada' IntalUcHMM'. 

To  the-Editort  ; 

Among  the  advertisements  in  your  paper,  I 
observe  one  of  a  new  school  called  The  Stan* 
more  School  for  Oirls. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  Principal  and 
Assistants  engaged,  I  feel  assured  that  there 
will  be  an  effort  on  their  part  to  render  the  In- 
stitution worthy  the  confidence  of  Friends  and 
others. 

The  circulars  inform  that  the  school  is  pro- 
vided with  a  good  colleotion  of  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  a  cabinet  of  niinerxlogi* 
cal  and  geological  specimens,  a  mounted  skele- 
ton, anatomical  plates,  and  other  modern  aids  to 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  weekly  on 
Natural  Science,  History  and  General  Literature, 
by  William  Henry  Farquhar  and  Henry  C.  Hal- 
lowell.  The  locality  is  healthy,  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  favorable  to  the  best  social  influ- 
ences. T. 

.  tm  . 
AN  OU)  SMOLISH  CUSTOV. 

We  fiud  in  a  London  paper  an  account  of  an 
odd  custom  ahich  has  prevailed  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  in  the  extensive  range  of  moors 
in  Derbyshire,  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire^th* 
annual  summer  meeting  of  the  shepherds,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  sheep  that  have  strayed  into 
their  flocks,  and  restoring  them  to  their  right- 
ful owners.  Every  20th  of  July  the  meetings 
are  held,  and  as  they  are  entirely  different  from 
any  other  gatherings,  and  have  not  hitherto 
been  described,  a  notice  of  the  last  may  not  be 
oat  of  place.  The  appointed  place  for  assem- 
blingwas  the  Salters-brook  turnpike-road,  dis- 
tant rather  more  than  two  miles  from  the  Dun- 
ford  Bridge  station  on  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  at  a  point 
near  where  the  three  coanties  meet.  On  walking 
from  the  station  across  the  moor  the  turnpike- 
road  was  reached,  and  then,  after  a  long  march 
ap  hill,  a  sharp  angle  of  the  road  brought  the 
visitor  into  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  dogs,  num- 
bering from  eighty  to  one  hundred,  nearly  all 
fine  specimens  of  the  sheep-dog  breed.  Tbey 
were-playing,  quarreling,  and  a  few  were  have- 
ing  "  a  quiet  round"  to  themselves.  Not  far 
from  them  were  their  owners,  each  with  a  long 
stick,  by  which  the  shepherd  indicates  to  his 
dog  in  many  instances  what  he  is  required  ta 
do.  After  partaking  of  a  good  dinner,  the  men, 
with  their  dogs,  proceeded  to  a  large  yard,  in 
which  there  were  about  one  hundred  sheep 
whiob  had  strayed  away.  Eaoh  animal  was  ex- 
amined and  claimed  by  certain  marks  and  indi- 
eatiuos,  the  dogs  occasionally  appearing  to  reo- 
ognin  some  of  the  truants.  In  the  course  of 
half  an  hour,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
all  the  animale.  had  found  their  way  back  to 
their  lawiiU  owners,  and  shortly  after  the  shep* 
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herds,  with  tbeir  dogs  and  fonod  sheep,  depsrte  1 
for  their  respective  stations,  miles  distant  and 
far  apart,  most  of  them  not  to  meet  again  for 
months,  n  until  they  once  more  assembled, 
bringing  with  them  the  lost  ones  and  claiming 
their  own  toaante. 


Drom  the  Bolton  Iruiwript 
THE  GARDEN  AND  THK  FABM. 
A  eiMA.  FOB  TBS  KITCHIII-SAKDIS. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  this  most  hom- 
ble,  and  at  the  same  time  most  aseful  depart- 
ment of  faortioulture.      We  are  satisfied  that 
our  rural  districts  are  saffering  from  not  appre- 
ciating the  valae  of  a  good  vegetable  garden. 
We  should  suppose  that  in  the  country,  where 
land   is   cheap,   vegettbles  and    fruits   wonld 
abound ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  oitiicn  is  hr  more 
highly  favored  la  this  respect  than  the  conn- 
trymao.      In  the  neighborhood  of  cities  and 
large  villages,  market -gardeners  give  tbeir  at- 
tention to  these  things :  the  garden  is  managed 
with  skill,  and  a  great  variety  and  abundance 
of  vegetables  are  raised,  which  are  furnished 
to   the    oitizens,    much    to   tbeir   eomfort  and 
health.     But,  with  the  great  mass  of  our  farm- 
ers, the   garden  is  considered  as  a  nuisance,  an 
interruption  to  tbe  great  business  of  the  farm  ; 
and   consequently   tbeir  families    are   treated 
with  meat  and  potato  one  day,  and  potato  and 
meat  tbe  next,  and  so  on  tbroagh  the  year,  with 
an   occasional    interruption   of    two    or  three 
mesees  of  peas,  com  and  beans  in  the  summer, 
and  some  cabbages,  turnips,  and  possibly  onions, 
in  winter.     Economy,  health  and  comfort  de- 
mand  that  our  farming  population  should  give 
more  attention  to  the  raising  of  culinary  vege- 
tables.  A  good  garden  will  contribute  largely  to 
the  support  of  a  family.     Man  was  not  made  to 
live  by  meat  and   potatoes  alone.     Every  pro- 
duction of  the  garden  is  good,  and  should  be  re- 
ceived with  thanksgiving.     Americans  have  a 
strangely  carniverous   tendency.     An  English 
laborer  is  satisfied  with  his  daily  ration  of  bread 
and  cheese,  washed  down  with  a  mug  of  ale ; 
and  is  grateful  for  a  joint  of  meat  for  his  Sun- 
day dinner.    The  French  and  German  laborers 
alaD  live  largely  on  their  vegetaEle  soups;  and 
are  delighted  if  they  can  obtain  a  hock  bone  to 
give  a  flavor  to  their  soap,  and  furnish  the  oily 
matter  in   which  the  vegetables  are  deficient. 
But  we  in  America  must  have  our  meat  at  least 
twice  a  day,  and  very  generally  three  times'; 
and  the  meat  is  by  no  means  a  mere  relish,  but 
forms  a  principle  constituent  of  the  meal.     The 
habit  Was  doubtless  introduced  when  meat  was 
abundant  and  comparatively  cheap;  and,  once 
introdneed,  it  continued,  though  the  price  has 

doubled  and  trebled 

In  the  summer,  especially,  the  juicy,  cooling 
vegetable,  rather  than  the  inflammatory  meat, 
ahoold  constitate  the  main  bulk  of  oar  food. 


The  nnvitiated  appetjt;  clamors  for  fniit  and 
Vegetables  during  the  warm  season  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  force  of  habit  that  so  many  are  con- 
tent to  live  without  them.  The  acid  fruits  and 
vegetables  serve  to  eounteraet  the  bilious  ten- 
dency of  tbe  summer;  and,  were  the  habit 
once  formed  of  eating  more  vegetables  and  less 
meat,  better  health  and  longer  life  would  be  the 
consequence.  We  have  made  a  breakfast  of 
bread  and  stewed  tomato,  and  uniformly  felt  a 
clearer  head  and  lither  mnsele  than  when  we 
had  breakfasted  on  beefsteak  with  its  bile-pro- 
ducing gravy.  .         .         •  _      • 

We  commend  the  vegetable  garden  especially 
to  onr  farming  community,  by  whom  we  fear  it 
is  less  valued  than  by  onr  village  mechanics. 
The  farmers,  accustomed  to  tbeir  broad  acres 
and  cultivators  and  com  hoes,  think  it  a  putter- 
ing business  to  attend  to  a  garden ;  and  as  a 
consequence,  potatoes,  corn,  hay  and  oats  abound 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  barn-stock,  but  the 
minor  w*nts  of  the  family  are  nnsupplied.  So 
far  as  our  observation  goes,  not  half  of  the  farm- 
ers have  an  asparagus  bed,  and  have  little  idea 
that,  from  a  square  rod  of  land,  a  daily  dish  of 
this  most  delicious  vegetable  may  be  furnished 
to  an  ordinary  family  from  the  1st  of  May  to 
tbe  1st  of  July.  The  impression  prevails  with 
them  that  some  little  spot  must  be  fenced  in  as 
a  permanent  garden.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
fence  is  an  eyesore  in  the  jandscape,  an  unneces- 
sary expense,  and  greatly  hinders  the  economi- 
cal cultivation  of  the  garden.  Abolish  the  fence, 
and  horsepower  can  be  employed  in  the  gar- 
den as  well  as  in  the  field.  The  currant  bushes, 
the  asparaguE,  sage  and  other  perennials  need 
a  permanent  location  ;  but  most  of  the  vegeta- 
bles thrive  best  on  newly  inverted  soil ;  and, 
with  no  fence  to  move,  the  main  garden  may 
be  changed  by  the  farmer  at  pleasure,  and  beets, 
parsnips  and  strswberries  cultivated  in  long 
rows  by  horse  power,  the  same  as  in  the  field. 
Such  a  mode  of  culture  takes  awav  the  petU 
look  of  the  fenced  garden,  and  greatly  dimin- 
ishes tbe  expense. — Alexander  Hyde,  in  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Horticulture. 

<■»  — 

Six  Japanese  Youths,  who  are  studying 
at  Monson,  Mass.,  have  been  offered  facilities 
for  travelling  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
have  declined  to  accept  them  for  the  foUowingrea- 
sons :  First — Diligent  snd  unremitting  study  of 
the  language  is  our  first  and  most  important 
business  in  order  to  qualify  us  to  travel  to  the 
best  advantage.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
able  to  ask  intelligible  questions  and  to  receive 
the  proper  explanations.  Secondly — It  is  more 
agreeable  to  spend  the  snmmer  in  the  shade 
and  quiet  of  these  secluded  hills  than  to  en- 
counter the  heat,  noise,  dust  and  cinders  of 
travel.  Thirdly— We  have  had  travel  enough 
for  on«  year  in  coming  all  the  way  from  Japan. 
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THE  QTRiaHT   BOUL. 
BT  i.  B.  PaBKIMS. 

Late  to  our  towo  there  came  a  maid, 

A  Doble  wooao,  trne  and  pare, 
Who,  Id  the  little  while  aha  stayed, 

Wroaght  works  that  shall  endare. 
It  was  not  aoj  thinK  she  said — 

It  was  not  any  ibing  she  did ; 
It  was  the  movement  of  her  head — 

The  liftiDg  of  her  lid. 
Her  little  motions  when  she  spolce, 

Tbepresenee  of  an  upright  soul, 
The  living  lifcht  that  fram  her  broke, 

It  was  the  perfect  whole. 
We  saw  it  in  her  fl.'>atin|(  liair, 

We  eaw  it  in  her  laughing  eye  ; 
For,  every  lock  and  feature  there 

Wrought  works  that  cannot  die. 
For  she  to  many  spirits  gave 

A  reverence  for  the  trar,  the  pure, 
The  perfect, — that  has  power  to  save, 

And  make  the  doubting  sore. 
She  passed — she  went  to  other  lands, 

She  knew  not  of  the  work  she  did  ; 
The  wondrous  prodar.t  of  her  bands, 

From  her  is  ever  bid. 
Forever,  did  I  say  7  0,  no  F 

The  time  ranst  come  when  she  will  look 
Upon  her  pilgrimage  below, 

And  find  St  in  Qod's  book. 
That  as  she  trod  her  path  aright, 

Power  from  her  very  garments  stole; 
For  such  is  the  mysterious  might 

Gjd  grants  the  up/-ight  soul. 
A  deed,  a  word,  our  careless  rest, 

A  simple  thought,  a  common  feeling, 
If  He  be  pre8»at  in  the  breast. 

Has  from  Him  powers  of  healing. 


OOHIffQ   PLKA8URE8. 
Shadow-leaves  of  rufrgrd  elms, 

Thrown  on  cool  green  meadow-pUott: 
Light  beyond,  and  Qawered  realms. 

Passing  bees'  deep  orgnn-chant. 
Plumes  of  air  that  touch  the  cheek 

Like  a  rose,  as  soft  and  biief ; 
B^ppy  thoughts  that  need  not  speak. 

Lapped  in  rest  and  love's  belief. 
Rippling  streanss  by  son  and  shade, 

Golden-meshed,  or  amber  deep ; 
Soni;  of  bird,  and  tinkling  blade, 

Wliere  the  distant  corn  ibey  reap. 
Such  an  honr  is  ooming  sweet, 

Banishing  the  anxious  frown — 
Fitnnifig  ache  and  trouble's  heat — 

Bringing  heavenly  angels  down. 

It  is  a  Kviig  mioiatrj  that  begets  a  living 
people  J  and  by  a  living  ministry,  at  first,  we  were 
reached  and  turned  to  the  troth.  It  is  a  living 
ministry  that  will  still  be  aooeptable  to  the 
obareh,  and  servioeable  to  its  members.  It  is 
an  axoellent  virtae  in  ministers,  a  seal  and  oon- 
firmation  of  their  ministry,  to  be  found  in  the 
practice  of  that  which  they  preach  to  others ; 
such  can  in  boldness  say  with  the  apostle,  «  Be 
ye  followers  of  os  as  we  follow  Christ." — Ejd- 
tract  from  the  Teititno^y.conceming  John  Banki. 


THS  lAnOENCE  Or  STEAM. 

All  those  yet  referred  to  are  but  the  interior 
circles   of  the  infliicDees  already  perceptible 
from  the  disturbing  action  of  this  one  new 
force.   It  does  not  confine  itself  to  nationalizing 
each  several  race,  but  it  cosmopolizes  nations. 
This  result  is  more  noticable  in  Europe  than  in 
America.    Since  1630  all  the  world  travels.— 
Already  the  whole  Caucasian  race  looks  alike 
and  talks  alike,  and  is  rapidly  growing  to  live 
alike  and  to  think  alike.     We  mix  and  mingle, 
until  there  is  no  strangeness  left.     Those  of 
middle  life  yet  remember  Paris  and  London  ia 
the  days  of  the  diligence  and  the  stage  coach ; 
many  of  them  have  seen  it  in  the  present  year 
of  grace,  and  such  at  least  rcHlize  a  qjiange.— 
As  to  Rome,  she  has  come  directly  within  the 
influence  of  railroads  only  within  the  last  six. 
years.     Did  the  world  ever  before  witness   a 
revolution  so  complete  ?     The  mushroom  cities 
of  Amerioa,.in  their  very  brick  and  mortar, — 
in  the  architecture  of  their  buildings  and  the 
age  of  their  walls, — are  the  same  in  appearance, 
and  just  as  ancient,  as  modern  London  or  Paris. 
We  dream  of  flogland  as  old ;    we  dwell  upoo 
t}te  descriptions  of  English  humorists,  and  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  quaint  rambling  inns  and 
familiar  streets  of  Dickens, — the  haunts  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  of  Boswell, — the  spots  made  fa- 
miliar by  Irving  and-his  great  progenitor^  who 
showed  old  Sir  Boger  the  sights  of  the  town  ; 
we  insensibly  as^^ociate  with  modern  London,  ia 
childish  fancy,  the  familiar  scenes  of  English 
literature,  from  Prince  Hal  and  Jack  FaUtaff  at 
the  Boar's  Head  Inn  to  Mr.  Pickwick  snuffing 
the  morning  air  in  Goswell  street.    We  still  go 
to  the  city  rather  expecting  to  find  the  qnaint- 
ness  we  imagine ;  a^  any  rate,  we  do  not  look 
for  what  we  left  behind  us  in  America.     Pro- 
bably some  of  this  quaintness  did  linger  about 
London  nntil  within  a'few  years.     But  though 
1820  did  not  work  all  its  changes  at  once,  the 
old  and  qaaiot  went  out  with  the  stage  coaches. 
To  day  we  might  as  well  look  for  truces  of  the 
Indians  on  Boston  Common,  or  of  the  renowned 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  on  Manhattan    Island.— 
London  is,  in  all  essentials  but  size,  like  Bos- 
ton  ;  Paris,  lik6  New  York.   Paris  and  London 
have  yielded  to  the  new  influence,  and  are  giv- 
ing up  their  distinctive  characteristics,  to  be- 
come the  stereotyped  railroad  centres  of  the  fu- 
ture.    Borne,  thanks  tu  the  Papacy,  has  resist- 
eil  the  revolution  a  little  longer ;    and  there 
travellers  can  yet  taste  some  of  the  old  novelty 
and  esthetic  enjoyment  of  travel.    There  one 
can  yet  dwell  a  moment  with  the  past,  and  en- 
joy an  instant's  forgetfulnesa  of  ute  wearying 
march  of  progress.     But  even  there  the  shrill' 
scream  of  the  steam-whistle  breaks  the  silence 
of  the  Campagna,  and  the   steam-engine   has 
possession  of  the  palace  of  the  Cenci.    All  this, 
too,  ii  but  the  beginning.  It  is  at  most  but  tba 
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ohaage  of  a  single  balf-eentary.  Wbat,  tbeD, 
may  not  the  same  inflnenoe  aeconplish  in  the 
eternal  courae  of  the  fatare  7  7ndging  from 
acoomplixhed  results,  how  ean  the  whole  world 
s?oid  being  eoemopolised  f 

At  home,  too,  we  notice  similar  change.— 
Within  the  last  tweivtj  years,  the  old  New  Eng- 
land country  town  and  its  inhabitants  have 
equally  disappeared.  The  revolutions  of  these 
few  years  have  swept  away  the  last  vestiges  of 
colonial  thoughts  and  persons.  Who  that  has 
ever  lived  in  a  New  England  country  town  does 
not  remember  its  old  quiet  and  dulness.  its  in- 
dustry, and  the  slow,  steady  growth  of  its  pros- 
perity, the  steadiness  of  its  inhabitants  ?   In  the 


Qerman  until  so  few  years  ago.  Since  1830  the 
nations  are  woven  together  by  the  network  of 
iron,  and  aU  thoughts  and  results  of  thoogbt 
are  iu  common.  The  same  problems  perplex 
at  once  the  whole  world,  and  from  every  quar- 
ter light  floods  in  upon  their  solution.  This 
very  question  of  the  relation  between  comnm-. 
nities  and  their  railroad  systems  b  now  pre- 
senting itself  to  all  the  nations  at  once,  and  the 
best  solation  will  result  from  common  expe- 
rience. The  law  of  oompetitioo  is  brought  to 
bear  on  national  thonght.  Bat  inereased  com- 
munication has  not  alone  qniekened  and  inten- 
sified thought — it  has  revolutionized  its  pro- 
cess.    The  great  feature  of  the  fatare,  if  the 


village  clMireh  and  the  village  street  you  seemed  present  view  of  the  iufluenoes  of  the  agents  at 
to  see  more  gray  heads  than  now,  aud  more  rev-  work  is  correct,  will  be  the  nipid  uprising  of 
erence  was  paid  them.  In  the  country,  you  met   numerous  new  oommunities.     Of  all  such  com- 


a  class  of  men  now  wholly  gone,  dull,  solid,  el- 
derly men,  men  of  some  property  and  few  ideas, 


munities  questioning  is  a  leading  characteristic. 
They  have  neither  faith  in,  nor  reverence  for 


— the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  English  '.  that  which  is  old.  On  the  contrary,  with  tbem 
broad-acied  squires.  They  were  the  country  ageisprtma/acieevidenceof  badness.and  they 
gentry — the  men  who  went  up  to  the  General  love  novelty  for  novelty's  sake.  This  mental 
Court,  and  bad  been  members  of  the  Oovernor's  inclination  will  ultimately  spplf  the  last  test  to 
Council ;  they  were  men  of  formal  manners  and  truth,  for  error  has  its  full  chance  and  is  sure 
of  formal  dress, — men  who  remembered  Gover- '  of  a  trial.  Tbe  burden  of  proof  seems  likely  to 
Bor  Ilancock,  and  had  a  certain  trace  of  bis  be  shifted  from  the  innovator  to  the  consei- 
manners.  To-day  this  class  is  as  extinct  as  the  vator.  In  the  rising  passion  for  change,  the 
dodo.  Railroads  have  abolished  them  and  their  question  seems  likely  to  be,  not,  Is  the  proposed 
dress  and  their  manners, — they  have  aboliiihed  innovation  an  iaiprovementf  but,  Is  the  exist- 
the  very  houses  they  dwelt  in.  The  race  of  iog  condition  certainly  better  than  that  pro- 
hereditary  gentry  has  gone  forever,  and  the  posed  7 — North  American  Review. 
race  of  hereditary  business- men  has  usurped  its 
place.  Shrewd,  anxious,  eager,  over-worked, 
the  men  of  to-day  will  accomplish  vast  results, 
and  immenoely  accelerate  the  development  of 
the  raee.  Tbey  represent  the  railroad,  as  the 
earlier  type  did  the  s^age-coach.  Whether  the 
existing  type  is  as  happy  as  the  extinct,  is  a 
qnesiiun  yet  to  be  decided. 

The  same  phenomena  are  witnessed  in  the 
regions  of  thought.  It  is  bolder  than  of  yore. 
It  exerts  its  inflnenoe  with  a  speed  and  force 


IS 


OBiaiN   or     THE     FLOATINQ     10SDEKG8 
TBB  ATLANTIC. 

The  valleys  of  Greenland  ^re  all  filled  with 
glaciers,  of  which  some  have  an  enormous  extent 
Tbey  are  always  io  motion,  gliding  downward 
like  rivers  of  nearly  solid  matter,  which  have 
their  outlet  in  tbe  sea,  only  their  motion  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  not  exceediog  about  100  feet  for 
the  whole  summer  season.  Tbe  lower  extremi- 
ties of  these  glaciers,  reaching  the  ocean,  are 
equally  accelerated.  The  newspaper  press*  is  buoyed  up  bytLe  deep  water,  and  then  are  broken 
the  great  engine  of  modem  education,  and  off  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  when  tbey  slowly 
that  press,  obeying  the  laws  of  gravitation,  is  ,  drift  away  to  the  south.  They  sometimes  have 
everywhere  centralized, — the  rays  of  light  once  '  an  extent  of  several  miles,  and  are  really  moun- 


scattered  are  concentrated  into  one  all-power- 
fol  focus.  To-day's  metropolitan  newspaper, 
printed  by  a  steam  press,  is  whirled  three  hun- 
dred miles  away  by  a  steamengioe  before  tbe 


tains  of  ice — icebergs^— of  which  about  seven- 
eighths  is  in  tbe  water  and  less  than  Qse-eighth 
exposed  above  the  surface.  These  floating  ice- 
mountains  often  carry  euormons  blocks  of  rook, 


day's  last  evening  edition  is  in  the  bands  of  thei  torn  from  the  mountain  side  along  which  they 
oarrier.  The  local  press  is  day  by  day  figfatiag  :  have  moved,  and  drop  those  -rooks  when  and 
ft  losing  cause  with  diiuinished  courage,  white  '  where  the  iceberg  is  finally  lost.  In  this  way 
the  metropolitan  press  drives  it  out  of  oircula-  geologists  explain  bow  boulders  and  erratic  rocks 
tiOD   and  draws  from  it  iu  brain.     Thonght  <  happen  to  be  found  where  there  are  no  similar 


draws  to  intellectual  centres  as  trade  draws  to 
oomraeroial  .centres,  and  all  our  railroad  cen- 
tres. Thobghta  are  qaickly  exchanged,  and  act 
npOD  each  other.  Nations  can  no  longer, 
except  wilfully,  persist  in  national  blunders. 
Literatures  ean  no  longer  lie  hid  as  did  the 


formations — namely,  by  icebergs, ata  time  before 
the  present  surface  of  the  continents  were  up- 
heaved from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  ii 
known  that  this  is  one  of  Agassis's  favorite  theo- 
ri«s ;  he  supposes  that  tbe  whole  earth  was  cov- 
ered with  glacien. 
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n>r  ItitaU  latdllgmnr. 
THE  BEC8NT  BAINB. 

The  facta  embodied  in  the  following  atate- 
ment  are  ao  valuable  for  future  reference  that 
the  compiler  of  the  "  Reviews  of  the  Wealher," 
&c.,  furnished  monthly  for  the  Intdliffeneer, 
herewith  forwarde  it  A>r  publication  in  advance 
of  hia  regular  review,  in  order  to  avoid  making 
a  single  article  too  lengthv  :  J.  H.  £. 

Sth  mo.  23d,  1867. 

"  The  rain  which  fell  on  the  15th  inst.  was 
the  heaviest  that  has  visited  thia  city  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  reoord  kept  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Hospital  showing  the  unprecedented 
large  amount  of  6680  inches. 'The  next  heavi- 
est rain  within  the  last  half  century  was  in 
September,  1888,  when  the  gauge  showed 
6-011  inches  to  have  fallen,  which  has  not 
been  exceeded  until  the  present  visitation. 

The  plnriamater  at  the  Hospital  is  kept  ac- 
curately and  regularly,  and  its  records  date 
back  every  day  to  the  year  1824. 

In  addition  to  this  they  have  the  records  for 
some  twenty  years  preceding  that  date,  kept 
by  a  Mr.  Lagrue,  of  Spring  Mills,  of  Montgom- 
ery county,  who  took  an  interest  in  meterologi- 
oal  and  thermometrical  matters,  and  although 
his  records  are  not  vouched  for  as  strictly  au- 
thentic, yet  much  confidence  is  plaoed  in  and 
respeot  held  for  them. 

The  total  amount  of  rain  which  fell  during 
the  present  month,  up  to  Saturday  night  last, 
was  14-850,  exceeding  anything  on  the  record 
for  a  corresponding  period  of  time. 

Of  the  entire  month  thus  far  there  were  only 
five  days  clear  of  rain,  via : — the  4th,  5th, 
11th,  12th  and  18th  insts.  Some,  in  their  de- 
sire to  exaggerate,  charge'  the  month  of  July 
with  having  been  also  unusually  showery 
and  dampening  to  mortals  ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, as,  during  that  month  there  were  only 
nine  rainy  days,  averaging  2  387 — quite  a 
moderate  return  as  compared  with  this  good 
Eighth  month,  1867. 

Of  the  rainy  days  we  have  had  this  month 
the  reoord  showa  the  amonot  to  iteve  fallen^ 
respectively,  as  follows : 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Janoarr.... 

.1-705' 

3-610 

3-145 

1.702 

February... 

..  -651 

6-825 

6-616 

3  892 

March 

.6170 

4.710 

2-150 

5-465 

April 

.3  795 

-    2  830 

2.930 

1-810 

M.y 

..e-685 

7-210 

4-680 

7.320 

Jane 

..2-345 

4-760 

2-960 

11-035 

Joljr 

..3770 

2-970 

2  520 

2  387 

Aogast 

...1-920 

3770 

2-181 

14-850 

September. 

..7-165 

7-960 

8.7U5 

(len  13 

October  .... 

..1-820 

8950 

4.146 

days.) 

NoTesiber. 

..3.936 

8-960 

1.760 

December.. 

..6146 

6-610 

3-466 

45256 

Total  ,-... 

.46  001 

66  SCO 

let 

2d 

1964 

.403 

9th 

10th 

14th 

16th 

112 

115 

3d 

,„.  .920 

.826 

6th 

-400 

1910 

6-680 

7th 

16lh 

17tb 

-100 

8th 

1785 

-185 

making,  as  we  said,  in  all,  14  850. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers,  who  take 
an  interest  in  such  oomparative  matters,  we 
will  add  that  the  amount  of  average  rain  which 
fell  each  month,  and  year,  since  January  1, 
1864,  according  to  ombrometrioal  iegMtei>,  was 
as  follows  :— 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  next  greatest 
quantity  to  the  present  month,  falling  in  any 
one  month,  was  last  June,  and  the  greatest 
quantity  on  any  given  day  herein  was  on  the 
17th  of  that  month,  the  amount  being  4390 
inches." 

Tram  Cbunbcn'a  JonrnaL 
GRBSN  TUBTU:  OAT. 

Some  thousands  of  miles  aoreas  the  Atlantio, 
you  oome  to  several  greea  islands,  of  different 
site  and  shape.    They  are  not  situated  off  the 
stormy  and  inclement  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
or  Labrador,  but  far  away  to  the  south,  where 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  ripens  its  fruit,  where  the 
most  luscious  pine-apples  exhale  their  delicioua 
fragrance,  and  where  the  humming-bird  finds  a 
congenial  hone,  with  a  flower-garden  to  ramble 
through,  and  honey-dew  to  sip.     These  islands, 
the  smaller  of  which  are  called  Cays,  are  situa- 
ted just  off  the  coast  of  Florida.     The  one  of 
which  I  am  about  to  speak  lies  off  the  north 
coast  of  the  large  island  of  Abaoo,  which  being 
almost  uninhabited,  is  very  slightly  cultivated. 
The  smaller  island  of  Green  Turtle  Cay  haa 
been  settled  for,  I  suppose,  about  fifty  years, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  a  thousand.     It 
is  five  or  six  miles  long,  scarcely  anywhere  ex- 
ceeds half  a  mile  in  width;  is  covered  nearly 
all  over  with  dense  bush ;  has  a  fine  Datnral 
harbor,  proteoted  from  all  winds ;  and  is  itself 
defended  to  a  considerable  extent  by  reefs  of 
rook,  which  stem  the  heavy  seas  as  they  oonM 
rolling  over  the  North  Atlantic.    In  additioa 
to  the  harbor  just  mentioned,  there  are  two  ooth- 
siderable  inlets  or  sonads  at  each  extremity  of 
the  island,  which  run  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
each  of  them  fropi  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  length. 
Situated  in  nearly  twenty-six  of  north  lati- 
tude, the  island  ei^oys  a  very  mild  winter  cli- 
mate, while   ita  summer  is  oppressively  hot. 
The  means  of  support  «nd  occupation  whick 
the  'islanders  in  this  obscure  apot  possess,  are 
not  so  limited  as  might  be  supposed ;    and, 
in  fact,  with  a  little  fresh  blood  direct  from 
England  or  America,  a  good  <deal  might  be 
made  of  the  place  and  neighborhood.    There 
is  abnndanee  of  fish  in  the  neighboring  seas ; 
and  the  weather  being  almoat  always  fine,  and 
the  am  calm,  the  occupation  of  fishing  can  be 
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pursued  at  all  times  of  the  year  There  are 
also  lobaters,  crawfish,  crabs,  and  oocasioDallj 
moet  delicious  turtle.  There  are  no  ovsterg. 
Prawns,  which  are  caught  ifO  such  pleutj  in  In 
dia,  and  form  the  basis  of  that  finest  of  all 
dishes,  prawncurry,  are  not  found  in  the  Baha- 
mas. They  appear,  however,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Windward  Islands. 

Lobsters  are  caught  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
They  are  found  in  plenty  alonj;  tho  side  of  the 
inlets,  which  penetrate  the  Gays.  A  boat  is 
Towed  along  the  mangrnve  bushes  which  line 
the  margin  of  the  sounds,  as  they  are  called. 
One  man  is  armed  with  a  two- pronged  sp«!ar ; 
u  water-glass  is  used  to  examine  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  and  when  a  lobster  is  seen,  he  is  sa- 
luted with  the  prongs,  and  hauled  on  board. 
When  the  tide  is  low,  numbers  are  easily 
speared.  Turtle  is  caught  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, but  without  the  use  of  the  water-glass. 

Besides  fishing,  however,  there  is  a  far  more 
profitable  occupation,  in  which  nearly  every 
one  on  the  island  can  take  part.  About  fifty 
miles  north-west,  there  is  a  splendid  sponging- 
ground,  and  several  times  a  year,  boats  proceed 
to  this  spot,  and  return  after  a  few  weeks,  each 
boat  bringing  perhaps  from  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  dozen  of  sponges.  These  are  sent 
to  Nassau,  and  sold  to  the  merchants,  so  that  a 
considerable  snm  of  money  is  periodically  di- 
vided among  the  islanders,  from  a  source  which 
scarcely  any  other  part  of  the  world  is  in  pos- 
sesnion  of.  I  have  been  informed  that  Nassaa 
receives  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  ^ear  from  this 
trade. 

The  water-glass  is  absolutely  neceesary 
in  collecting  sponges,  which  often  grow  at  a 
considerable  depth.  A  pole,  from  ten  to  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  long,  with  a  double  daw  fastened 
to  the  end  of  it,  is  let  down  to  the  root  of  the 
sponge,  which  is  torn  from  the  rock.  The  na- 
tives pretend  this  is  very  hard  work :  proba- 
bly, however,  it  would  not  compare  with  plough- 
ing or  other  of  our  agricultural  operations.  The 
sponges,  when  collected,  are  found'  to  bo  ten- 
Mited  by  the  worn,  as  it  is  called,  and  must 
therefore  be  placed  in  the  sun,  to  allow  the 
animal  to  die.  Afterwards,  they  are  well 
.washed  in  water,  until  all  the  animal  matter  is 
got  rid  of,  and  the  bad  smell  xlissipated,  when 
they  are  brought  to  market.  A  bead  of  sponges 
of  about  a  dosen  or  more  *ay  be  bought  for 
three  shillings  on  the  island  of  Qreen  Turtle 

Cay. 

These  two  branehes  of  trade,  with  what  the 
soil  itself  can  yield — namely,  bananas,  sweet- 
potatoes,  and  perhaps  Indian  corn — might  be 
supposed  to  be  quite  su£Beient  for  the  support  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  consist  of  men  of  Euro- 
pean and  Afiipan  origin,  with  a  few  of  a  mixed 
nee.  In  addition,  however,  to  these  sources  of 
livelihood,  the  inhabitants  can,  all  of  them  if 


they  like,  grow  oranges  for  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. The  land  is  cheap,  and  there  is  no  tax  on 
produce;  besides  which  government  land  is 
often  occupied  and  cnltiv^ced  without  having 
been  bought  at  all,  or  any  rent  being  paid.  A 
negro  of  my  acquaintance  told  me  that  he  oc- 
cupied in  this  way  a  small  plot  of  land  of  about 
an  acre  or  two,  on  which  last  rummer,  with  the 
help  of  his  son,  he  grew  three  thousand  six 
hundred  pine-apples,  for  which  he  received 
thirty  pounds.  This  plot  of  ground  is  on  the 
island  of  Abaco,  which  the  people  usually  call 
the  Main.  It  is  separated  from  the  Cay  by 
only  two  or  three  miles  of  delightfully  calm 
and  clear  water.  My  black  friend,  having  ac- 
quired so  much  tnoney  for  a  few  weeks'  work, 
took,  I  believe,  a  long  rest ;  in  fact  with  the 
help  of  fish  and  molluscs,  of  which  there  is  great 
plenty,  he  had  no  necessity  to  work  any  more 
for  that  year. 

Fruit  is  very  cheap :  one  hundred  limes  were 
offered  me  for  sixpence,  a  few  months  ago. 
Pine-apples  are  abundant,  and  the  finest  in  fla- 
vor I  ever  tasted.  The  pine- apples  are  plucked 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  shipped  for  New 
York,  which  port  they  reach  in  perhaps  eight 
or  ten  days.  There  they  are  immediately  sold 
to  a  dealer,  who  soon  finds  purchasers  for  them. 
The  oranges  come  later  in  the  season  ;  they  are 
plucked  green,  and  ripen  during  the  voyage. 

There  are  two  or  three  fruits  on  this  island 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  one  of  these  is  the  alligator  pear,  which 
is  of  the  shape  of  an  English  one,  and  grows 
on  a  small  tree.  It  is  not  much  of  a  fruit,  but 
is  very  nice  for  breakfast  in  hot  weather,  when 
it  is  eaten  with  pepper  and  salt.  It  is  one  of 
those  fruits  for  which  one  acquires  a  liking  in 
a  short  time.  It  is  only  in  season  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  sapadello  is  another  fruit  which  is 
not  found  in  any  part  of  India  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  This  is  a  very  nice  fruit,  and 
resembles  bread-padding,  but  is  very  sweet. 

There  are  so  many  reefband  ledges,  sounds  and 
sandbanks,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  wrecks 
are  considered  a  regular  sonrce  of  income,  and 
the  most  psofitable  of  all.  In  fact,  although  I 
resided  on  the  island  scarcely  six  months,  there 
were  not  less  than  seven  wrecks  within  reach 
of  cur  boats.  The  share  for  salvage  which  the 
natives  obtain  Is  about  half  the  value  of  the 
goods  saved;  moreover,  these  being  sold  by 
auction  in  the  town,  the  inhabitants  are  able  to 
purchase  at  a  cheap  rate  many  of  the  neces- 
saries and  even  luxuries  of  life.  In  incidentally 
alluding  to  the  subject  of  wrecking,  I  approach 
a  topic  of  great  importance  to  the  real  and  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  Bohama  Islands.  It  is 
a  matter  which  has  engaged  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  present  governor,  who  is  most  lauda- 
bly desirous  of  substituting  some  other  occupa- 
tion more  in  accordance  with  the  trbe  interests  of 
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tbe  inhabitants,  tban  the  preoarioos  and  de- 
moralizing trade  of  vreckiog;  and  the  gtina 
from  which  are  at  times  ao  greit  aa  to  deprive  ■ 
the  natives  of  the  necessary  stimulas  to  those 
^  iiidnstrial  paranits  which  their  social  wants  in- ! 
cuioate.  The  certainty  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
shipwreck  sooner  or  later;  naturally  diverts  the 
miod  from  the  subject  of  hortioalture,  which 
ODgbt  to  engage  their  attention.  The  tempta- 
tion also  to  theft  is  very  great,  and  too  often 
yielded  to.      Nameroos,  however,  as  are  the 

^      moral  objections  to  the  practice  in  qaestioo,  not 

'^  less  BO  are  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  reform. 

There  are  several  light-houses  scattered  over 
the  Bahamas,  and  no  doubt  many  more  are  re- 
quired. Still  it  shonld  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
to  make  them  thorongbly  efficient,  the  keepers 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  temptation  of  a 
bribe.  A  salary  of  eighty  poundsa  year,  with 
rations  for  one  individual,  is  sadly  insufficient 
for  sach  a  purpose.  When  residing  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  I  accidentally  }ieard  of  a 
keeper  who,  in  spite  of  the  severe  ecoiiomy  in- 
evitable with  such  a  salary,  contrived  both  to 
drink  champagne  and  amass  a  fortune  of  several 
hundred  ponnds.  One  is  reminded,  in  short,  of 
the  Frenchman's  stone  broth,  whieh  proved  so 
delicious  a  repast. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
natives  of  the  island,  there  is  no  accumulation 
of  wealth,  as  a  general  rule,  by  the  negro  popu- 

*  lation.  They  are  improvident,  and  very  de- 
ficient in  regard  to  the  payment  of  their  debts. 
I  confess  I  have  formed  the  opinion,  that  a 
country  inhabited  by  a  negro  peasantry,  would 
bear  a  very  unfavorable  comparison  with  one 
peopled  by  men  of  European  race,  unless,  in- 
deed, 8  prolonged  moral  cultore  under  civilised 
institutions  should  develop  a  much  more  ele- 
vated character  in  future  generations. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with 
Green  Turtle  Cay  is  the  painfnl  uncertainty  of 
communication.  European  letters  are  received 
at  Nassau  once  a  month  by  the  mail  from  New 
York,  and  there  they  will  remain  for  ten  or 
twenty  days,  when  at  length,  after  patience  is 
worn  out  from  repeated  disappointment,  a 
schooner  is  seen  approaching  the  island,  4he 
letters   arrive,  but  cannot  be  answered  until 

,  another  mail  has  come  from  New  York.  The 
natives  of  the  place,  however,  care  very  littte 
for  this  uncertain  communication,  as  they  have 
DO  friends  in  Europe,  and  are  not  given  to 
epistolary  correspondence..  They  find  amuse- 
ment in  their  boats  and  schooners,  and  their 
daily  round  of  occupation. 

At  Green  Turtle  Cay  I  made  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  humming-bird.  His  power 
of  wing  is  wonderful.  Yon  are  puzzled  to  de- 
cide whether  the  marvellous  little  creature  is 
perched  on  some  small  twig,  or  standing  in  the 


air,  80  still  is  he,  whilst  his  wings  are  working 
with  tremendous  rapidity.  Suddenly,  be  will 
tumble  two  or  three  feet  down,  and  instantly  be 
su<ipended  in  mid  air,  bis  wings  giving  forth 
their  monotonous  hum.  Thea  approaching  a 
flower,  he  inserts  his  long  bill,  still  standinfi  in 
the  air,  and  having  extracted  its  sweets,  darts 
off  in  another  direction. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  another  pleas- 
ing visitor  makes  his  appearanoa — the  mocking- 
bird arrives.  His  song  is  something  like  that 
of  the  thrush.  The  natives  of  the  Cay,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  pay  any  regard  to  such 
visitants;  all  their  interests  centres  in  the  sea; 
and  the  cry  of  "  A  wreck ! "  will  send  every 
man  running  to  his  boat. 

But  the  ocean  has  here  attractions  of  another 
kind.  The  Bahamas  are  celebrated  for  their 
shells.  Some  very  fine  ones  are  occasionally 
found  on  this  island,  which  entirely  put  to  shame 
anything  of  the  kind  which  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  India  or  Enfjland.  A  week's  sojourn 
on  the  Cay,  if  they  could  be  suddenly  transported 
there,  would  be  an  immense  treat  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  Searborough  or  Brighton.  The  va- 
riety of  bushes  (some  in  flower),  ferns,  &c., 
would  affurd  amusement  to  those  of  horticul- 
tural tastes ;  while  the  gyrations  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird, of  which  there  are  several  species, 
would  be  a  perpetual  sonrpe  of  delieht  both  to 
old  and  yonng.  What  a  never-ending  source 
of  interest  would  be  offered  by  that  great  treas- 
ure-store, the  sea !  What  untiring  pedestrians 
would  circumambulate  its  shores  !  How  perse- 
vering would  be  the  idolaters  of  the  little 
shrines,  with  their  doorways  of  pearl,  and  their 
sculptured  ornaments,  fabricated  by  the  crea- 
tures of  these  clear  green  waters. 

SPANISH  HEKMITS  AND    NTJNB. 

Lady  Herbert,  in  her  "  Impressions  of  Spain," 
gives  ao  account  of  her  visit  to  the  hermitage 
in  the  Sierra  Morena.  There  are  at  present 
seventeen  hermits,  all  gentlemen,  and  many  of 
high  birth  and  large  fortune.  "They  never 
see  each  other  but  at  mass  and  in  choir,  or 
speak  but  once  a  month."  The  cabin  of  each 
recluse  is  fitted  with  "  a  bed  composed  of  three 
boards,  with  a  sheepskin  and  a  pillow  of  straw  ; 
the  rest  of  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  crucifix,  a 
jug  of  water,  a  terrible  discipline  with  iron 
points,"  and  an  Essay  on  Christian  Perfection. 
"  No  linen  is  allowed,  or  stockings.  Tbey  are 
not  permitted  to  possess  anything.  They  keep 
a  perpetual  fast  on  beans  and  lentils,  only  on 
high  days  being  allowed  fish.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  write  or  receive  letters,  or  to  go  into 
one  another's  cells,  or  to  go  out  of  the  enclosure, 
except  once  a  month,  when  they  may  walk  in 
the  mountains  round,  which  they  generally  do 
together,  reciting  litanies.  Seven  hours  ot  each 
day  must  be  given  to  prayer,  and  they  take  the 
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discipline  twiee  ft  week."  Twioe  «  week— tbat 
U,  tbey  lacerate  their  bncka  with  an  iron-pointed 
Bconrge.  "  The  oold  in  winter  is  intenie,  and 
thej  are  not  allowed  any  fires."  In  the  convent 
of  St.  Theresa,  at  Seville,  an  equally  rigoroos 
aystem  is  kept  ap  by  the  none.  "They  keep 
np  a  perpetuaLfaat,  living  ohiefly  on  the  dried 
cabala,  or  Stockfish,  and  only  on  festivals  al- 
lowing themselves  eggs  and  milk.  They  have 
no  beds,  only  a  hard  matress;  this,  with  an  iron 
lamp,  a  pitcher  of  .water,  a  orncifis,  and  a  dis- 
oipline,  constitnte  the  only  farniture  in  each  cell. 
They  are  allowed  no  linen  except  in  sickness. 
Tbey  are  rarely  allowed  to  go  ont  in  the  corridor, 
in  the  snn,  to  warm  themselves.  Their  house  is 
like  a  cellar,  cold  and  damp,  and  they  have  no 
ires.  Even  at  reoreation  they'  are  not  allowed 
to  sit,  except  on  the  floor.  Tbey  have  only  five 
hours'  sleep.  They  see  absoiately  no  one,  re- 
ceiving the  Holy  Commnnion  through  a  slit  in 
the  wall.  The  English  lady  was  the  first  per- 
son they  had  seen  face  to  face,  or  with  lifted 
veils,  for  twelve  years."  At  chapel  they  are 
not  allowed  to  see  the  altsr.  Lady  Herbert,  nev- 
ertbeless,  asks,  "  Why  is  it  that  convents  of 
this  nature  are  so  repugnant  to  English  taste  ?" 
—Eoemng  BuUetiv, 

m»  ■ 

Hkart  BstiQiON. — Beligion  is,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  science  of  the  heart,  and  he 
who  does  not  receive  it  in  his  heart,  studies  it  to 
very  little  purpose.  Every  Christian  ought, 
therefore,  to  study  with  the  heart  as  well  as 
with  the  head ;  letting  light  and  l\^t  inotease 
with  an  equal  progression,  and  mutually  assist 
each  other. — Sehimmellpenninck. 

ITEMS. 
It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Bmltbgonian 
lostitDta  that  the   entire  fall  of  rain  bjr  tbe  late 
storm  was  nearljr  six  inches. 

Tbe  sacocHifiil  completion  of  the  cable  connecting 
Florida  and  Caba  affurda  great  cause  for  congrata- 
lation.  It  placea  tbe  Uoiud  Statet  in  close  commu- 
nteation  with  a  couairy  with  which  it  has  most  in- 
timate and  important  baainega  reifttions.  MeasBges 
are  said  to  be  aDceeisfully  passing  tbrongh  this 
cable.  The  brolien  end  was  recorered  on  Angust 
18tb,  afier  seTcral  daja  of  naauccesaral  grappling, 
and  tbe  cable  waa  immediate!;  spliced  and  tbe  cod- 
nectioo  nude  perfnct.  It  will  be  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  short  time. 

B;  a  new  Anglo-Amertcan  treaty,  tbe  postage  be- 
tween England  and  tbe  United  States  will  speedily 
be  reduced  one-half.  It  ia  now  iwenty-fonr  cents 
open  a  balf-oaace  letter,  and  thia  is  to  be  cat  down 

to  twelve  cents.    It  was  partly  promiaed  (by  tbe 

Dnke  of  Mootrosf,  Poitmaater  General  of  England, 

when  placing  tba  postal  treaty  before  the  Honae  of 

Lords,)  tbat,  wbeaerar  circnqistancea  permitted,  a 

still  further  redaetioB  would  be  agreed  to  by  tbe 

British  Gorernment.     This  meana  in  tbe  event  of 

tbe  rereniie  not  suffering  by  tbe  change.    As  for 

tbat,  we  snapect  that  tbe  incrraaed  number  of  letleis 

will  mora  than  make  np  all  drficiencies.    There  is  _ 

bapa,  too,  of  a  daily  mail  from  Knr<^e.  j  t"oTe"en1irely 'untf  ue,'tbi  "Ulegra^ "doM  li'ot''ciri7 

The  colored  people  of  Delaware  bein^  denied  par- 1  the  correction." 


ticipation  in  the  benefits  of  tbe  pnblic-scbool  ajitrm 
of  that  Stale,  fourtef  n  acbools  bare  been  established 
tbroofih  tbe  aid  of  varioua  asaocialions,  supported 
in  part  by  the  contributions  of  the  parents  of  tbe 
pupils.  Tbe  average  number  enrolled  ia  about  730, 
and,  during  the  coming  autumn  and  winter  montba, 
this  will  probably  be  increased  from  1,000  to  1,200. 
Theaame  eagerness  to  learn  which  baa  been  exhibited 
throughout  the  Soath,  has  been  displayed  in  Dela- 
ware, accompaaied  in  soma  diatricls  with  eren 
greater  opposition  flrom  a  portion  of  the  white  popn- 
laticb. 

StatisUes  of  tbe  colored  schools  In  Tirgiaia  sfaow 
that  nearly  17,000  scholara  are  enrolled,  tbe  annual 
ezpenaa  of  whuae  teaching  will  be  about  $100,000. 
In  Richmond  3,000  colored  pnpila  receive  inatructioa 
from  43  teachera,  some  of  tba  latter  being  also  col- 
ored. The  scholara  are  regular  in  attendance,  eager 
to  learn,  faithful  to  the  reqairemeots  of  tbe  scbooli, 
and  give  good  promise  of  becoming  intelligent  and 
worthy  cillzeus. 

Tbe  Washington  Union  reports  tbe  discorerr,  be- 
low the  Great  Falls  of  tbe  Potomac,  within  fiftern 
miles  of  Washington,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Raffinson,  of 
Copenhagen,  of  a  Rnnic  inscription,  which  records 
the  death  of  an  Iceland  woman  named  Suasa,  who 
died  in  the  year  1057,  of  tbe  Christian  era.  Frag- 
menU  of  teeth,  bronze  triokets,  coins,  and  other  cu- 
rioas  things,  hare  been  exhumed  from  the  grave. 
Tbe  discovery  appears  to  prove  conclnsively  tbat 
tbe  Noribmen  were  long  in  advance  of  Columbus  ia 
their  explorations  npon  this  contineat.  A  science 
report,  in  reference  to  this  discovery,  will  be  loottsd 
for  with  great  interest.  '.i 

An  Omaha  correspondent  of  tbe  Chicago  SepuUi- 
eon  writes  conceriiing  tbe  recent  attack  on  a  train 
tbe  Union  Pacific  Railway,  aa  fallows: 

■'The  way  the  thing  looks  now,  it  does  not  apiy>|r 
that  the  redtkios  did  this  boainess,  but  tbe  whi  . 
skins  did.    The  scalping  was  certainly  not  done.^y 
Indians— so  men  wbo  uoderaiand  the  business  aa^. 
A  redakin  would  not  be  apt  to  leave  the  scalp  behind 
— he  would  rather  lose  his  own — that  of  itself  ia  m 
little  evidence ;  but  what  makea  it  almost  aure  is  the 
fact  tbat  tbe  scalp  of  the  man  who  is  still  living,  and 
in  a  fair  way  to  recovery,  by  the  way — is  not  taken 
in  tbe  Indian  alyle.    An  Indian  is  never  kaown  to 
take  tbe  whole  top  of  tbe  bead  for  bis  scalp,  but 
merely  a  couple  of  inches   from  tbe  crown  of  the 
head  ;  and,  besides,  they  generally  take  it  off  neatly, 
while   this  waa   done  in   a  very  bongling  manner. 
Some  persons  (and  I  muat  say  I  am  one  of  the  num- 
ber} think  there  were  no  lodians  concerned  ;  but 
Omaha  and  all  these  Western  towns  are  bound  to 
have  an  Indian  war  if  possible,  and  their  constant 
cry  is  extermination.    Now,  this  late  attack  serves 
first  rate  to  bring  Bastem  people  to  their  side  of  the 
question,  provided  tbey  keep  under  a  few  of  the  fiiets. 
Several  trains  on  Bastern  and   Sonthern  railways 
have  been  thrown  from  tbe  track   before  now,  the 
cars  robbed,  and  sometimes  destroyed.      This  baa 
been  done  inside  of  two  years.     There  being  no  In- 
dians then  to  throw  the  blame  npon,  it  waa  at  oaca 
ehaiged  rightly  to  thieves  and  highway  robbers;  and 
it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  same  class  of 
balngs  will  do  the  same  kind  of  woik  here,  if  tbat 
class  is  here  to  do  it  And  it  is  not  denied,  but  read- 
ily admitted,  that  towns   snch   as   Julesborg,  and 
others  not  so  fu  away,  are  more  than  half  peopled 
by  roughs.    Another  thing,  every  time  there  is  a  ru- 
mor^of  an  Indian  attack  anywhere,  it  ia  telegraphed 
East  as  a  fact;  but  when,  a  few  hours  later,  it  proves 
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KBYIBW    OV    THE    LIVE    AND    DISCODBSES    Or 

V.  V.  BOBEBTSON. 

BT  I.   H.   JABBBT. 

(Contlnaed  Awn  paga  MX.) 

In  reading  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Robertson,  we  are  impressed  with  bis  earnest- 
ness of  parpose,  the  originality  of  some  of  his 
views,  and  the  tone  of  Christian  oharitj  that 
pervades  the  whole.  Taking  into  oonaideration 
his  education  and  position  in  the  established 
ohoTch,  we  can  make  allowance  for  some  opin- 
ions not  coincident  with  onr  own,  and  read  with 
satisfaction  the  illostrations  of  Heavenly  troth 
presented  in  his  choice  and  glowing  words. 

In  answer  to  a  friend  who  sought  his  advice 
in  relation  to  religious  investigation,  he  wrote  as 
follows :  * 

"The  oondition  of  arriving  at  truth  is  not 
severe  habits  of  investigadon,  but  innocence  of 
life  and  humbleness  of  heart.  Truth  is  felt, 
not  reasoned,  ont ;  and  if  there  be  any  truths 
which  are  only  appreciable  by  the  acote  under- 
standing, we  may  be  sure  at  once  that  these  do 
not  constitute  the  soul's  life,  nor  error  in  these 
the  soul's  death.  For  instance,  the  metophys- 
ics  of  Gud's  Being,  thi  'plan,'  as  they  call  it, 
'  of  salvation,'  the  exact  distinction  between  the 
divine  and  human  in  Christ's  Person.  On  all 
these  subjects  yon  may  read  and  read  till  the 
brain  is  dicay  and  the  heart's  action  is  stopped ; 
so  that  of  coarse  the  mind  is  bewildered.  But 
on  subjects  of  Bight  and  Wrong,  Divine  and  I 


Diabolic,  Noble  and  Base,  I  believe  sophistry 
cannot  puzzle  so  long  as  the  life  is  right. 

•'  I  should  say,  therefore: — 

"  1.  Remember  how  much  is  certain,  la  there 
any  doubt  about  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  f 
Whether,  for  instance,  the  Beatitudes  are  true 
to  fact  f  Whether  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God  ?  Any  doubt,  whether  to  have  the  mind 
of  Chrut  be  salvation  and  rest?  Well,  if  so, 
you  may  be  content  to  leave  mnoh,  if  Ood  will, 
to  unfold  itself  slowly;  if  not;  you  can  quietly 
wait  for  Eternity  to  settle  it." 

In  relation  to  the  limitations  of  science,  he 
said,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  "  Some  time  ago  I 
know  that  Faraday  said  he  considered  that  they 
were  juAt  in  sight  of  the  discovery  of  the  prin* 
ciple  of  life,  *  the  distant  discovery  was  already 
felt  trembling  along  the  line.'  It  is  enough  to 
make  one's  brain  reel,  indeed,  to  think  on  tnese 
things. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  great  mis- 
takes are  made  in  the  expectations  e.itertained 
with  respect  to  what  science  can  do.  The  sci- 
eniifio  mode  of  viewing  things  is  simply  human : 
it  is  Bot  God's  way.  Creation  is  one  thin^, — 
dissection  is  another.  Dissection  separates  into- 
organic  parts,  shows  the  flesh  laid  on  the  skele- 
ton, &o.;  but  Qod  did  not  make  first  a  skeleton 
and  then  flesh.  Life  organized  to  itself  its  owb 
body.  And  so,  too,  according  to  Science,  the 
final  cause  of  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  and 
the  insensibility  of  the  parts  below  the  skin,  is 
the  protection  of  the  parts  most  exposed  from. 
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injury.  The  extremities  of  the  fingers-  are 
most  sensitive  ;  the  heart  and  hones  have  few 
nerves.  Had  this  heen  reversed,  had  the  skin 
been  apathetic  and  the  interior  parts  sensitive, 
great  pain  woald  hare  been  the  result,*  to  no 
purpose,  and  the  parts  exposed  might  have  been 
destroyed,  burnt,  or  broken  withoot  giving 
warning  of  danger ;  whereas,  as  it  is,  the  most 
delicate  parts,  like  the  eyelid,  are  protected  by 
an  acute  sensibility,  which  defends  them  at  the 
most  distant  approach  of  injury. 

"  Well,  the  anatomist  says  the  final  cause  of 
this  arrangement,  that  is,  the  end  which  was  the 
cause  of  its  being  so  arranged,  was  the  piotec- 
tion  of  the  structure.  Of  course  the  anatomist 
can  go  no  farther ;  but  there  are  ends,  which 
the  anatomist's  science  does  not  even  touch,  sub- 
served by  these  sensibilities,— the  education, 
for  instance,  of  the  character  and  heart  throngh 
pain;  a  much  higher  end,  properly  speaking, 
mora  traly  the  final  cause  ot  pain,  than  the 
preserration  of  the  organic  framework  from 
harm.  In  all  such  departments  Si-ienoe  must 
forever  be  at  fault.  She  has  not  the  organ  nor 
the  intuitive  sense  whereby  their  truths  are  dis- 
covered." 

The  foHowiog  letter  was,  apparently,  ad- 
dressed to  a  young  woman  seeking  for  spiritual 
guidance : 

"  My  Dear , — Your  mamma  showed  me 

your  questions  to  her,  and  I  offered  to  answer 
them  as  well  as  I  can,  though  it  would  be  easier 
to  do  so  de  vive  voix  than  on  paper.  That  re- 
specting the  personality  of  the  Devil  I  have 
already  answered  in  a  letter  to  your  sister, 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  sufficiently 
detailed  to  be  quite  satisfactory  or  intelligible. 
Bemember,  however,  that  the  main  thing  is  to 
believe  in  God,  which  is  the  chief  article  of  all 
the  creeds.  Oar  salvation  does  not  depend  npon 
onr  having  right  notions  about  the  devil,  but 
right  feelings  about  God.  And  if  you  hate 
evil,  you  are  on  Ood's  side,  whether  there  be  a 
personal  evil  principle  or  not.  I  myself  be- 
lieve there  ia,  but  not  so  unquestioningly  as- to 
be  able  to  say,  I  think  it  a  matter  of  clear  reve- 
lation. The  Bible  doet  reveal  God,  and  except 
with  a  belief  in  God  there  will  and  can  be  no 
goodness.  But  I  can  conceive  intense  hatred 
of  wrong  with  great  uncertainty  whether  there 
be  a  Devil  or  not.  Indeed  many  persons  who 
believe  in  a  Devil  are  worse  instead  of  better 
for  their  belief,  since  they  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  acts  off  themselves  on  him.  Do 
not  torment  yourself  with  such  questions. 
The  simpler  ones  are  the  deepest. 

«  Next,  as  to  St.  James's  assertion  that '  faith 
without  works  profiteth  nothing;'  which  ap- 
pears to  contradict  St.  Paul's,  who  says  that  <  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law.' 

I'  tiuppose  I  say,  <  A  tree  oaaaot  be  stniek 


without  thunder,'  that  is  true,  for  there  is  never 
destructive  lightning  without  thunder.  But, 
again,  if  I  say, '  The  tree  was  struok  by  light- 
ning without  thunder,'  that  is  true,  too,  if  I 
mean  that  the  lightning  alone  struck  it,  with* 
out  the  thunder  striking  it.  Yet  read  the  two 
assertions  together,  and  they  seem  contradictory. 
So,  in  the  same  way,  St.  Paul  says, '  Faith  jus- 
tifies without  works,' — that  is,  faith  onlj/  is  that 
which  ju<<tifies  us,  not  works.  But  St.  James 
says,  'Not  a  faith  which  is  without  works.' 
There  will  be  works  with  faith,  as  there  in 
thunder  ^ith  lightning ;  but  just  as  it  is  not  th« 
thunder,  but  the  lightning,  the  lightning  without 
the  thunder,  that  strikes  the  tree,  so  it  is  not 
the  works  which  jnntify.  Put  it  in  one  sen- 
tence,— Faith  alone  juslijie$ :  but  not  the  Faith 
which  i»  alone.  Lightning  alone  strikes,  bat 
not  the  lightning  which  is  alone  without  thun- 
der; for  that  is  only  summer  lightning,  and 
harmless.  You  will  see  that  there  is  an  am- 
biguity in  the  words  'without  and  alone,'  and 
the  two  apostles  'use  them  in  different  senses, 
just  as  I  have  used  theiti  in  the  above  simile 
about  the  lightning. 

"  All  this  will  be  more  plain  if  yon  consider 
what  faith  is.  It  is  that  strong  buoyant  confi- 
dence in  God  and  in  His  love  which  gives  energy 
and  spirit  to  do  right  without  doubt  or  despond- 
ency. Where  God  sees  that,  He  sees  the  spring 
and  fountain  oat  of  which  all  good  springs :  He 
sees,  in  short,  the  very  life  of  Christ  begun,  and 
he  reckons  that  to  be  righteousness,  j  uat  as  a  small 
perennial  fountain  in  Gloucestershire  is  the 
Thames,  though  it  is  not  as  yet  scarcely  large 
enoogh  to  float  a  schoolboy's  boat;  and  just  as 
you  call  a  small  seedling  not  bigger  than  a  lit- 
tle almond  peeping  above  the  grouad,  an  oak : 
for  the  word  'justify'  means  not  to  be  made 
righteoas,  bat  to  reckon  or  account  righteous. 

"  Now  observe,  just  as  yon  count  the  seven 
springs  to  be  the  Thames  without  a  flood  of  wa- 
ters, and  withont  the  navy  that  rides  on  the 
Thames,  and  just  as  you  call  the  sapling  aa 
oak,  without  the  acorns,  so  God  reckons  the 
jrust  in  Him  as  righteousness,  because  it  is  the 
fountain  aod  the  root  of  righteousness,  being  in- 
deed, the  life  divine  in  the  soul.  He  reckons 
it  aa  such  (that  is.  He  justifies  the  soul  that  has 
it)  without  works, — that  is,  before  works  are 
done,  and  not  because  of  the  works.  But  then 
that  faith  will  pot  be  without  works ;  for  the 
fountain  must  flow  on,  and  the  free  mutt  grow, 
and  the  life  of  Go(^in  the  soul,  sanguine  trust 
in  God,  the  loving  and  good  One,  mutt  spring 
up  with  acts ;  for  to  say  that  it  does  not  would 
be  to  say  that  it  is  dead,  or  that  it  is  like 
summer  lightning,  or  like  the  gutter,  which  is 
running  past  my  house  now,  after  a  shower  of 
rain,  and  which  is  no  perennial  spring.  St. 
Paul  says,  Works — mere  acts — are  not  enough 
to  justify  08  ;  because  they  ue  limited  sad  im- 
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perfect.  Ten  tboosand — a  million — cannot, 
bemuse  even  a  millioD  is  a  limited  namber. 
Nothing  oan  justify  but  faith,  for  faith  is  in- 
finite, and  immeasarable  like  a  fountain.  Trae, 
replies  St.  James.  But  then  do  not  think  that 
St.  Paul  means  to  say  that  a  living  fount  of 
faith  will  be  barren,  without  works.  The  faith 
which  saves,  is  not  that  kind  which  has  no  piety, 
but  that  kind  which  is  ever  prolific, — '  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life."' 
In  another  letter  he  wrote  as  follows  : 
"I  think  the  great  main  doctrine  of  Christ  is 
that  Truth  is  Light,  and  they  who  love  the 
light  come  to  it ;  that  wisdom  is  Justified  by 
her  children;  that  the  Jews  did  not  hear  Uim 
because  they  were  not  his  sheep;  and,  there- 
fdie,  that  the  Gospel  was  truth  appealing  to  the 
heart  much  more  than  demonstrable  to  the 
tenses.  Hence,  '  If  they  heard  not  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  neither  would  they  >>e  penuaded' 
by  the  most  marvellous  miracle. 

"But  this  did  not  include  a  secondary  kind 
of  proof  for  a  lower  kind  of  mind ;  see,  especi- 
ally, John  xiv.  11,  where  the  two  kinds  of 
proofs  are  given,  and  one  subordinated  to  the 
other.  It  is  qnite  eonsiatent  with  God's  i^isdom 
to  reveal  Himself  to  the  senses  as  well  as  the 
soul ;  and  if  the  Gospel  were  utterly  deficient 
in  this  latter  kind  of  proof,  one  great  evidence 
that  it  is  from  God  would  be  wanting, — an 
evidence  which  we  are  justified  in  expecting 
from  the  analogies  of  nature.  God  has  written 
His  glory,  for  iaslance,  in  the  heart;  at  the 
same  time.  He  has  so  constructed  the  visible 
universe  that '  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
Ood.'  And  when  the  Eternal  Word  is  mani- 
fested into  the  world,  we  naturally  expect  that 
divine  power  shall  be  shown  as  well  as  divine 
beneficence.  Miracles,  therefore,  are  exactly 
what  we  should  expect,  and  I  acknowledge,  a 
great  corroboration  and  verification  of  His 
olaims  to  Sonsbip.  Besides  they  startled  and 
aroused  many  to  His  claims  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  attended  to  them.  Still  the 
great  truth  remains  untouched,  that  they,  ap- 
pealing only  to  the  natural  man,  cannot  convey 
the  spiritual  certainty  of  truth  which  the 
spiritual  man  alone  apprehends.  However,  tis 
the  natural  and  spiritual  in  us  are  both  firom 
God,  why  sboald  not  God  have  spoken  both  to 
the  natural  and  spiritual  part  of  ns ;  and  why 
should  not  Christ  appeal  to  the  natnral  works, 
subordinate  always  to  the  spiritual  self-evidenoe 
of  Truth  itself." 

(Jto  be  wnitlniMd.) 

It  Is  not  in  speaking  of  God  that  we  oan 
express  what  we  feel  concerning  God,  for  this 
is  injurious  to  us.  Trust  me,  in  order  to  speak 
of  God,  yon  must  rest  silent  oonoerning  Him  a 
long  time.  God  wishes  a  silence  over  all  that 
fie  works  in  ns;  and  if  we  would  manifeat  his 


work  in  ns,  it  must  be  by. our  behavior,  gentle, 
humble,  submissive,  yet  cordial  and  gay. 

A  BINOULAR  SESMOX, 
Delivered  at  Frankford,  Pa.,  hy  Jkuui  Sihpsos,  a 
beloved  Minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  few 
months  before  liis  decease. 

''What  I  am  now  going  to  relate  is  but  a 
simple  story,  and  it  is  probable  one  of  you  may 
have  heard  me  tell  it  before ;  but  it  has  taken 
sucb  possession  of  my  mind,  that  I  thought  I 
would  just  drop  it  for  your  consideration. 
When  I  was  a  young  man,  there  lived  in  our 
neighborhood  a  Presbyterian,  who  was  univer- 
sally reported  to  be  a  very  liberal  man,  and  un- 
commonly upright  in  his  dealings.  When  he 
had  any  of  the  produce  of  his  farm  to  dispose  of, 
he  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  give  good  mea- 
sure, over  good,  rather  more  than  could  be 
required  of  him.  One  of  his  friends  observing 
him  frequently  doing  so,  questioned  him  why 
he  did  it — told  him  he  gave  too  much,  and  said 
it  could  not  be  to  his  own  advantage.  Now  my 
friends,  mark  the  answer  of  this  Presbyterian. 
God  Almighty  has  permitted  me  batone  jonrney 
through  the  world,  and  when  gone  I  cannot  re- 
turn to  rectify  mistakes.  Think  of  this  friends— 
but  one  journey  through  the  world;  tbe  hours 
that  are  past  are  gone  forever,  and  the  actions 
in  those  hours  oan  never  be  recalled.  I  do  not 
throw  it  out  as  a  charge,  nor  mean  to  imply  that 
any  of  yon  are  dishonest,  but  the  words  of  this 
Presbyterian  have  often  impressed  my  mind, 
and  I  think  in  an  instructive  manner.  Bat  one 
journey — we  are  allowed  but  one  journey 
through  the  world ;  therefore,  let  none  of  us  say, 
"  My  tongue  is  my  own,  I'll  talk  what  I 
please.  My  time  is  my  own,  I'll  go  where  I 
please ;  I  oan  go  to  meetings,  or,  if  the  world 
calls  me,  I'll  stay  at  home — it's  all  my  own." 
Now  this  won't  do,  friends.  It  is  as  impossiblo 
for  us  to  live  as  we  list,  and  then  come  here  to 
worship,  as  it  is  for  a  lamp  to  burn  without  oil. 
It  is  utterly  impossible.  And  I  was  thinking 
what  a  droll  composition  man  is.  He  is  a  com- 
pound of  bank  notes,  dollars,  cents,  and  news- 
papers, and  bringing  as  it  were  the  world  on 
his  back,  he  comes  here  to  perform  worship,  or  at 
least  would  have  it  appear  so.  Now,  friends,  I 
just  drop  it  before  we  part  for  your  consideration, 
let  each  one  try  himself,  and  see  how  it  is  with 
his  own  soul." 


It  is  a  day  of  unusual  esoitement  and  inquiry 
in  every  region  of  religious  thought.  In  quiet*' 
ness  and  confidence,  in  humility  and  watchful- 
ness, will  be  our  safety  and  our  strength.  And 
while  it  is  our  duty  to  uphold  unflinchingly 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  given  ns  as  a 
church  to  bear,  may  we  strive  to  possess  our 
souls  in  patience,  that  whether  onr  controversy 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  error  be  oral  or 
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•spistolary,  we  may  conduct  it  towards  those 
of  our  brethren  front  whom  jre  are  compelled 
to  differ,  id  a  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  for- 
bearance, to  the  furtberance  of  the  great  inter- 
ests of  truth  and  righteonsness,  remembering 
that  if  we  are  in  possession  of  the  truth,  the 
best  evidence  we  can  give  of  our  faith  ii^its 
omnipotent  power  is  a  calm  confidence  in  the 
assertion  of  it. — British  Friend. 


Liberty  has  been  obtained  from  the  author  to 
publish  Ihe  following  address,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  young 
Friends.  It  contains  many  useful  "  hints"  and 
much  valuable  information.  Eos. 

An  AddreiM    delivered   at   the  requett  of  the 
Teacher*  of  Friend*'   First-day   School  in 
Baltimore,   on   the   occasion   of  closing   the 
School  for  the  Summer,  5th  ma.  21th,  1866, 
By  Benjamin  Hallowell. 
My  Young  Friend*: — I  have   been  invited 
by  the  board  of  Teachers  of  Friends'  First-day 
School  in  Baltimore,  to  deliver  an  address  to 
the  interesting  company  of  yonng  persons  under 
their  charge,  and  I  have  accepted  the  invitation ; 
not  on   the    supposition   that   I    possess  any 
greater  qualification   of  being  useful  to  yon 
than  they ;  or  that  I  am  likely  to  impart  any 
ideas  or  truths  that  yon  have  not  already  re- 
ceived from  them,  although  I  may  clothe  them 
in  a  somewhat  different  dress,  so  as  to  appear  as 
something  new;  bat  I  come  to  afford  a  little 
variety  in  your,  ezercises,  in  harmony  with  the 
Poet's  assertion  that 

•'  Tariety  is  the  very  spice  of  life. 
That  gives  it  all  iia  flavor," 

and  with  the  still  higher  authority,,  that  "  in 
the  mouths  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  shall  be  established." 

I  am  not  about  to  endeavor  to  entertain,  but 
.^.te  inttruct  you.  My  remarks  to  you  on  the 
present  occasion  will,  designedly,  not  be  wholly 
adapted  toyonr  j>reien<  capacities,  but  they  may 
be  likened  to  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the 
lower  part  is  slid  under  your  feet,  while  I  in- 
vite and  encourage  you  to  strive  to  go  up  higher 
and  higher;  ortoacorc^,  of  which  I  give  yon  hold 
of  one  end,  while  the  other  end  is  attached  to 
immutable  Troth,  and  I  encourage  you  to  climb 
up  yourselves. 

This  effort  in  the  use  of  your  own  minds,  is 
what  will  benefit  you.' 

Now  that  I  am  with  you,  what  shall  I  talk 
to  you  about  7  Most  of  yon  are  entire  strangers 
to  me ;  I  am  not  at  all  acquainted  with  your 
attainments,  your  tastes,  your  expectations  on 
the  present  occasion,  or  any  exterior  thing  that 
will  enable  me  to  adapt  my  discourse  to  the  par- 
ticular cirounaatances  that  exist  among  youj 
but  the  bright,  intelligent  and  inquiring  ooan- 
t«nane«8  before  me,  speak  a  desire  for  practical 


fad*  to  aid  in  taking  straight  and  firm  steps  in 
the  pathway  of  education  and  the  duties  of  life ; 
and  I  ardently  crave  that  the  time  we  are  now 
together  may  not  be  entirely  lost,  but  that  each 
one  of  my  precious  young  friends  present  may 
gain  at  least  on«  new  idea  by  the  discourse  you 
hear,  or  have  one  of  value,  which  was  before 
possessed,  more  permanently  fixed. 

I  am  informed  that  the  present  session  of 
your  sohool  will,  for  the  summer,  close  this 
pleasant  exercise,  so  as  to  allow  yon  a  remission 
from  school  duties  till  fall,  when,  it  is  not 
doubted,  yon  will  return  to  them  with  renewed 
interest  and  vigor.  These  periods  of  cessation 
from  any  particular  engagement  have  their  use 
in  the  mental  economy,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  moulting  in  inseots,  and  a  similar  condi- 
tion in  trees.  The  silk-worm,  for  instance,  eats 
and  grows  for  some  time,  then  both  processes 
cease,  and  a  state  of  quiet  ensues,  during  which 
it  is  acquiring  force  to  throw  off  the  impediment 
to  its  further  development ;  and  this  being  ef- 
fected, it  commences  with  renewed  vigor  to  eat 
and  grow  again. 

Also,  the  trees,  after  the  summer's  growth 
and  development,  shdd  their  leaves,  and  rest 
through  the  winter.  But  this  is  not  a  nselesa 
condition ;  they  are  laborating,  during  this  pe- 
riod of  repose,  materials  which  wUl  enable 
them — 

"  To  pnt  their  gractfal  foliage  on  again, 
And,  more  aapiriag,  and  with  ampler  spread, 
Shall  hooM  n«w  cAarni,  and  i|or«  than  tk*y  kmn 
lost."  Cotcper. 

So,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  will  be  with  yon,  my 
yonng  friends.  Tour  remission  through  the 
summer  will  aJGbrd  opportunity  to  digest  and 
arrange  the  intellectual  acquirements  alreiMl^ 
attained,  and  enable  you  to  resume  your  exer- 
cises in  the  fall,  with  renewed  energy  and  effi- 
ciency. Your  present  period  of  life  is  that  de- 
voted to.  the  acquisition  of  information,  both  of 
a  literary  and  a  business  kind,  to  qualify  you  for 
future  osefnlness.  To  secure  this  great  object 
—a  qualification  for  future  usefulness — the  two 
essential  requirements  are  to  develope,  strensth- 
en  and  discipline  the  mind  and  heart ;  and  to 
preserve  the  physical  constitution  in  a  healthy, 
vigorons  tone ;  and  I  propose  to  give  you  some 
of  the  most  practical  views  I  possess  from  obser- 
vation and  experiettoe,  upon  both  these  points. 
First — in  respect  to  the  mind— it  is  a  very  com- 
mon remark,  especially  by  girls,  in  relation  to 
studying  arithmetic,  or  something  which  re- 
quires close  thought,  that  "  there  is  no  use  in 
my  learning  thit,  for  I  never  expect  to  have 
any  oooasion  to  use  it."  My  young  friends, 
this  is  not  the  point.  The  primary  object  in 
sohool  study  is  to  strengthen  and  discipline 
the  mind,  to  develope  the  intellectual  faculties ; 
and  snefa  studies,  especially  if  they  are  difficult 
to  yon,  are  eminently  oaloulated  to  do  this — uid 
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for  snoh  addition  to  yonr  powers  of  thoaght,  in- 
▼entioa  and  retsoo  aa  these  stadtea  s^ive,  yon 
will  have  need  all  your  lives,  be  yonr  oceopa- 
tioM  what  they  may;  aad  you  will  also  find 
therefrom,  a  great  addition  to  yonr  nsefulnesa 
and  enjoyment. 

Whih  you  gain  all  the  information  yon  can 
from  others,  yon  must  learn  to  think  for  your- 
selves— touxe your  own  minds;  bo  that  when 
yon  meet  with  some  diffionlty,  you  must  not  go 
at  once  to  a  teacher,  or  a  more  advanced  scholar, 
to  get  it  solved,  but  use  your  own  powers  first : 
your  effort  may  enable  yon  to  solve  it,  and  even 
if  it  does  not,  it  will  at  least  the  better  prepare 
your  minds  for  advantageously  anderstandiog 
ti)e  solution  when  given  by  another.  By  ex- 
ercise in  this  way,  the  mental  facnlties  are 
streagthened.  If  a  persoc  never  lifted  any- 
thing heavier  than  a  pin,  the  muscles  of  his 
srm  would  never  fnlly  develope  and  become 
strong;  so  if  the  mind  does  not  have  some  fre- 
qnent  engagement  that  will  strongly  task  its 
powers,  it  will  fail  of  that  healthy,  strengthen- 
ing discipline  which  it  so  greatly  needs. 

I  used  frequently  to  tell  my  students  that 
they  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  become 
fat  by  having  some  other  person  to  e%t  for  them, 
as  to  beeome  wise  and  learned  by  having  an- 
other to  think  for  tfaem.  The  great  fact  should 
be  continually  borne  in  mind,  that  we  miut  do 
for  our»elvK*  in  life — must  use  our  own  powers, 
which  are  thereby  healthfully  developed  and 
strengthened.  ¥^>u  must,  in  fact,  educate  your- 
selves, and  let  yonr  books,  dictionaries  and 
teachers  only  eome  in  as  aids  to  your  own  exer- 
tions. Then  you  will  become  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  those  departments  of  knowledge  in 
which  yon  engage. 

And  here  let  me  give  a  little  hint  to  teach- 
ers. The  Eduoatiooal  Platform  may  be  repre- 
sented as  elevated  on  four  ptineipat  pillars, — 
Truth,  Experience,  Observation  and  Reason.— 
The  successful  teacher  stands  high  on  the  plat- 
form ;  expatiates  on  the  delights  unfolded  by 
the  prospect  he  enjoys,  and  on  the  beauty,  utili- 
ty and  desirableness  of  the  treasures  it  yields; 
and  with  the  sweetness  and  loveliness  that 
adorn  the  true  advocates  of  education,  invites 
and  encourages  the  young  people  to  come  up, 
see,  and  partake  for  themselves. 

Thus  invited  and  stimulated,  they  are  loft  to 
apply  their  own  powers  in  their  own  way  to 
gain  the  ascent.  Some  go  resolutely  at  work  in 
climbing  ap  the'  main  pilla's  ;  some  succeed  by 
getting  a  ladder  or  steps  [books,  &o.]  that 
others  have  constructed ;  some  solicit  aid  from 
the  teacher,  which  is  always  cheerfnlly  given 
when  applied  for  and  needed.  One  by  one  meth- 
od, and  another  by  another,  according  to  their 
oharaoteristio  special^;  but  all  are  at  work, 
Ktth  tkeir  oien  potoers,  to  get  up ;  and  although 
(heir  progress  m8;^*be  diffurent,  up  they  all  ulti- 


mately get,  if  they  eontinno  to  persevere,  aad 
richly  are  they  rewarded  for  their  labor. 

The  unsuccessful  teacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands  below,  and  tries  to  push  and  drive  his 
pupils  up  on  the  platform  with  his  hand,  his 
switches,  tasks,  sooldines,  black  marks,  priva- 
tions  from  ordinary  privileges,  and  all  such  old 
pedagogue  inventions;  and  this  frequently,  too, 
while  they  are  running  and  reaching  after  other 
objects  in  which  they  are  much  more  interested ; 
and  slow,  difiSeult,  mutually  oppressive  and  re- 
pulsive, imperfect  and  ^jmost  useless  work,  is 
made  of  it. 

But  returning  again  to  my  yonng  friends,  in 
regard  to  hints  for  improving  and  disciplining 
the  mind.  When  you  do  not  know,  and  have 
not  the  means  within  your  reach  of  informing 
yourselves,  never  be  ashamed  or  hesitata  to  ask 
those  who  you  think  can  give  you  the  desired 
iofortbation.  A  few  years  past,  I  was  going 
along  a  street  in  the  lower  part  of  yonr  city  and 
saw  a  sign  :  "  Stencils  made  to  order."  Stencils, 
said  I  to  myself,  I  do  not  know  what  they  are ; 
so  I  immediately  stepped  into  the  shop  and 
iound  a  very  benevolentfaoed  man  behind  the 
counter,  and  said  to  him,  "  My  good  friend,  I 
cannot  tell  whether  I  want  any  of  thy  ware  or 
not,  for  I  do  not  know  w^at  a  stencil  is."  He 
smiled,  not  spparently  at  my  ignorance,  bat 
good-naturedly  and  patronisingly,  and  showed 
me  the  article,  and  I  found  I  had  long  known 
it,  but  not  by  that  name,  which  however  is  its 
true  name.  Oa  mentioning  the  circumstance 
to  others  since,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find 
how  many  were  like  myself,  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  so  familiar  an  instrument. 

2d.  Never  give  up  a  search,  but  keep  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  before  yon,  till  you  get  your  dif* 
ficulty  solved,  if  possible. 

I  was  more  than  twenty  years  endeavoring  to 
asoertain  why, in  the  Roman  numeral  characters, 
L  stood  for  50  and.D  for  500,  inquiring  of  every 
one  who  I  thought  conld  inform  me,  and  exaoiin- 
ing  every  book  which  I  believed  likely  to  contain 
the  desired  information.  It  was  easily  seen  why 
C  stood  for  100,  as  it  is  the  eommencement  of  the 
Latin  word  centum,  which  means  100 ;  and  M 
for  1000,  as  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  mille,  which 
is  1000  in  Latin.  Also,  in  the  ancient  method 
of  keeping  tally,  one  mark  (I)  stood  for  one,  and 
in  printing  this  mark  it  was  represented  by  the 
letter  I;  two  marks  (I  I),  stood  for  two,  which 
were  printed  by  two  ll's ;  three  marks  (1 1 1) 
stood  for  three,  which  were  printed  by  three 
Ill's ;  four  marks  (1  i  1 1)  stood  for  four,  which 
were  printed  by  four  llll's,  and  these  four 
marks  with  a  cross,  M-1 1,*  stood  for  five,  which 
*Tue  dilVcutl;  of  tormtai;  tbcse  coaracteri  lu  piinl 
was  DOt  taken  into  coosideralioo  when  tbe  arlicis 
was  sent  to  press.  Tbe  readerwill  tberefare  imagine 
a  line  drawn  acrois  the  4  marks  where  the  dots  occur, 
to  represent  5.  Some  of  the  other  representations,  for 
tbe  same  reason,  are  neeess&ril/  Imperfect— Bos. 
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was  printed  bj  the  letter  V,  aa  the  one  most 
nearly  repreeentinf;  it;  and  tben  tallying  by  a 
point  over  each  mark  for  6,  7,  8  and  9,  and  a 
Back  tally,  thus  1:1-1:1  made  the  ten,  and'ulti- 
mately  the  two  tallies  alone  (X)  stood  for  ten, 
which  was  printed  by  the  letter  X.  When  the 
tallies  were  made  by  eatting  notches  in  a  stick 
or  piece  of  wood,  the  first  ten  nnits  were  deno- 
ted thus,  1 1 1.1  1.1-1 1,  and  tie  ten  alone  was 
printed  as  VV'a,  or  X. 

Furthermore,  that  a  character  which  stood 
for  a  lest  nnmber  wheq  placed  before  one  that 
represented  a  greater  number,  took  that  much 
from  it ;  whereas,  when  plaoed  after  the  great- 
er, it  added  to  it.  Thus  I  before  V  takes  one 
from  fire,  so  that  lY  is  four ;  while  I  after  V 
adds  one  to  five,  and  YI  represents  six.  In  like 
manner,  na  L  stands  for  50,  XL  is  forty,  while 
LX  is  60;  XC  is  90,  while  CX  is  110.  All 
this  was  easy  and  comprebentible.  But  why 
did  L  stand  for  50,  and  D  for  500  ?  That  was 
the  question  whioh  I  was  trying  for  more  than 
twenty  years  to  solve.  I  never  doubted  of  ulti- 
mate success  if  I  should  live,  and  therefore  still 
kept  the  subject  before  me;  and  one  day,  when 
engaged  in  an  entirely  different  investigation, 
aud  searching  an  old  quarto  Ainsworth's  Latin 
Dictionary,  printed  in  London  in  1783,  I  acci- 
dentally fell  upon  the  information  I  bad  been 
80  long  in  quest  of,  and  very  simple  it  was,  as 
most  things  are  when  understood.  The  Roman 
C,  which  stands  for  centum,  or  100,  used  to  be 
made  thus  C,  which  is  mnoh  as  our  printed  C, 
only  by  rapidity  in  forming  the  characters  when 
printed  with  a  pen,  the  corners  have  become 
rounded.  Cut  this  C  in  two,  and  take  the  lower 
half,  L,  and  the  Buman  letter  with  which  it 
could  be  printed  was  L,  so  that  L  represented 
60,  the  half  of  100. 

Again,  M,  which  stands  for  mille,  1000,  was 
formerly  printed  thus  OD.  Cut  this  in  two,  and 
we  have  the  right  hand  half,.  ",  which  is  print- 
ed by  the  Roman  D,  to  represent  500,  or  half 
of  a  thou  aid — all  easy  and  clear. 

3rd.  Occupy  small  portion*  of  spare  time  in 
tome  useful  and  ty»lematic  engagement.  An 
author,  mentioned  in  the  Spectator,  I  think, 
who  had  disciplined  himself  to  punctuality  and 
industry,  wrote  an  interesting  volome  in  the 
abort  intervals  between  the  time  he  reached  the 
-table,  upon  the  family  being  summoned  to  their 
meals,  and  when  his  wife  came  to  sit  down  with 
him.  He  kept  the  writing  materials  for  this 
aervioe  by  the  table  ready  from  one  meal  to 
another,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  paas  these  lit- 
tle portions  of  otherwise  waste  time,  patiently 
and  pleasantly  to  himself,  and  to  the  benefit  ot 
others,  by  the  result  of  his  iudustry. 

When  I  was  teacher  at  West  Town  Board- 
ing School,  from  1821  to  1824,  I  was  the  only 
unmarried  male  teacher  in  the  establishment, 
and  my  colleagues  having  families,  I  volunteered 


to  take  their  reapeetive  places,  when  they  were 
"  in  care,"  as  it  was  called,  to  keep  order  at  the 
table  of  the  "  waiters,"  who  ate  after  the  other 
scholars  were  all  done,  which  allowed  my  asso* 
ciate  teachers  some  additional  half  hoar  three 
times  a  day,  the  week  tbey  were  "  in  care,"  to 
attend  to  theijr  domestic  concerns.  By  this  ar- 
rangement I  attended  at  the  waiters'  table  tbrea 
times  every  day  the  whole  year;  and  hanng 
nothing  to  do  but  to  preserve  order  by  my  pre- 
sence, I  kept  a  volume  of  Addiaon's  Spectator 
on  a  shelf  near  where  I  eat  in  the  dining-room, 
and  read  a  paper  in  it,  whioh  was  about  four 
pages,  while  the  scholars  who  had  waited  on 
the  others  during  their  meals,  ate  theire,  which 
made  three  papers  or  some  twelve  pages  a  d^. 
When  I  closed  my  book  at  the  end  of  one  meal, 
I  thought  over  the  import  of  what  I  had  just 
read ;  and  before  opening  it,  on  picking  it  up  at 
the  next  meal,  I  ran  over  this  again  in  mj 
mind,  so  as  to  retain  the  connection.  In  these 
small  portions  of  time,  which  otherwise  might 
have  passed  as  wasted,  I  thus  read,  thoroughly, 
the  whole  twelve  volumes  of  the  Spectator  in 
<me  year;  and  it  was  among  the  moat  profitable 
reading  I  ever  did.  So  that  while  accommodat- 
ing my  fellow  teachers,  I  did  a  kindness  to  my- 
self, in  gaining  valuable  information  and  intel- 
lectual improvement.  Four  pages,  read  three 
times  a  day,  requiring  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  each  time,  will,  in  a  year,  make  licdve 
volumes  of  365  pages  each. 

I  can  therefore  confidently^commend  to  all 
my  young  friends  to  employ  usefully  and  sys- 
tematically ajl  the  small  portions  of  time — also, 
never  to  put  off  to  another  time  what  you  can 
as  well  do  now ;  and  then  I  give  it  as  my  expe- 
rience, you  will  never  wsnt  for  leisure  for  the 
most  pressing  requirements  of  life.  In  nothing 
is  the  Scotch  proverb  more  true  than  in  regard 
to  time,  that  "  Monie  inkles  mak  a  miokle."— 
"  Many  littles  make  a  great  deal."  Peter  Par- 
ley (S.  O.  Ooodrioh)  gave  a  good  maxim  onoe 
in  my  hearing  to  some  young  persons  whom  he 
was  addressing — 

Ne'er  till  to-morrow't  dawn  delay 
What  can  aa  well  be  done  to-oat." 

From  experience  of  its  value,  I  ean  strongly  re- 
commend this  rule  for  your  adoption.  The 
German  poet,  Goethe  urges  to  present  prompt  - 
ness  in  action  in  these  lines,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  being  retained  in  mind — 

"Are  you  in  earnest?   Sieae  thit  very  minute. 
What  you  cao  do,  or  (AirJI:  yon  can,  iei^iii  iti 
Boldness  has  genius,  pototr  magie  in  it." 
(To  be  eontiikuad.) 

OOHHUNION    WITH  QOD. 

Religion,  or  the  devotional  part  of  it,  is  no- 
thing but  communion  of  the  soul  with  G«d ; 
and  therefore  by  its  neeessary  condition  is  se- 
olnsive.      There  is  no  pi^  of  a  multitudo- 
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The  worship  of  a  oongregation  is  the  worship 
of  BO  many  hearts,  each  renderad  a  degree  more 
fervent  than  otherwise  by  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy. Bat  if  the  elements  of  worship  have 
not  been  bronght  together  Trom  the  depths  of 
individual  spirits,  they  exist  not  at  all.  In  all 
true  worship,  whether  the  soeoe  b^  the  plaoe  of 
pablio  convocation  or  the  closet,  the  aoal  brings 
its  immortal  substance,  and  its  personal  destiny, 
knd  its  particular  interests, — its  recollection, 
its  hopes  and  its  fears, — ^yes,  itself,  as  if  it  were 
the  only  created  existence,  or  in  oblivion  of  all 
others,  before  the  throne  of  Qod.  How  vivid 
soever  may  be  the  emotions  that  spring  from 
the  heart  in  its  sympathy  with  others,  they  san 
never  come  into  comparison  with  those  that  be- 

loag  to  its  own  ultimate  welfare laaac  Taylor. 

I  ft   

Vor  VriesdB*  Imtelll^neer, 
MY   8TEPM0THEB. 

My  feelings  have  many  times  been  pained  by 
hearing  the  obloquy  which,  without  discrimi- 
nation and  with  unsparing  baud,  is  oast  upon 
those  who  oocapy  the  station  of  stepmother. 
The  trials  and  difficaltiea  with  which  their  path 
is  thickly  strewed  are  in  many  eases  quite 
overlooked,  while  their  failures  and  shorb- 
oomiogs  are  quickly  detected.  Though  I  am 
not  a  stepmother,  yet  in  vindication  of  the 
deeply  injorel  class, ^I  feel  a  strong  desire  to 
east  my  mite  in  the  opposite  scale. 

When  seven  years  of  age,  I  lost  my  mother. 
Bhe  left  four  chilSren,  of  whom  I  was  the  old> 
est.  When  I  was  ten,  our  dear  father  left  ns 
to  go  to  a  distant  city,  to  bring  with  him  the 
one  whom  he  had  selected  to  fill  the  important 
■tations  of  wife  and  mother  in  his  family.  More 
than  fifty  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
time  of  their  arrival  at  onr  home  in  a  newly- 
settled  country,  yet  the  incidents  of  that  event- 
fol  day  are  still  fresh  in  my  remembrance. 
Among  other  things,^!  recollect  seeing  onr  new 
mother  step  aside  to  weep,  and  perchance  to  lift 
ber  heart  in  prayer.  I  never  heard  her  allode 
to  her  feelings  on  that  trying  occasion,  hot  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  weighty  responsibility  she  had  assumed, 
together  with  the  novel  and  untoward  surround- 
ings of  her  new  home,  elicited  -the  falling  tear. 
How  can  we  wonder!^  When  she  found  her- 
self surrounded  by  a  group  of  dependent  and 
wayward  children,  intrusted  to  her  care.  A 
formidable  task  indeed,  enough  at  first  thought 
to  cause  her  heart  to  sink.  But  with  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  she  applied  with  energy, 
perseverance  and  nndeviating  eonsistency  to  the 
work  before  her,  which,  on  her  part,  has  been 
accomplished  with  entire  success. 

The  tender  and  affectiooote  interest  which 
■he  has  uniformly  manifested  for  onr  welfare  is 
kbove  all  praise.  No  difference  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  treatment  of  her  adopted  chil- 


dren aad  her  own  daughter,  who  is  as  dear  to 
us  as  we  are  to  each  other ;  consequently  there 
is  no  room  for  the  monster  jealousy  to  rear  its 
unseemly  head^  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  family 
compact. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  we  left  the 
paternal  roof  to  settle  elsewhere,  but  our  affec- 
tions yet  cluster  around  the  dear  old  home- 
stead, where  onr  beloved  and  honored  mother, 
our  only  surviving  parent,  is  still  the  preitiding 
genius,  being  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  by  whom  she  is 
mnoh  beloved.  Truly  her  children  and  grand- 
childrsn  have  abundant  cause  to  "  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed." 

A  SUBSOBIBEB. 


THK    rUSION   or   RELIQIOUS   IDEAS. 

This  seems  to  be  the  age  of  religious  fusions. 
Sixty  years  ago  Napoleon,  when  he  got  among 
the  Turks,  professed  himself  a  good  Mussuir 
man,  quoted  the  Koran,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self the  Man  of  Destiny.  But  he  never  really 
gained  anything  by  it,  and  historians  like  Ali- 
son, in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  many  others, 
made  a  great  handle  of  it,  to  prove  his  habitual 
insincerity  on  the  most  solemn  subjects.  But 
the  Sultan,  in  his  recent  speech  delivered  at 
Guildhall,  London,  has  astonished  the  world 
by  his  liberality.  He  spoke  with  the  utmost 
flueney  in  Arabic,  and  his  speech  was  not  only 
interpreted  by  a  secretary,  or  dragoman,  but 
printed,  and  copies  of  it  freely  circulated,  to 
the  great  admiration  of  the  assembled  crowd. 
He  seemed  to  have  left  behind  him  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Moslem  faith,  and  to  have 
brought  out  only  some  of  those  great  priooiplog 
of  universal  religion  that  belongs  to  all  king- 
doms and  nations  of  the  earth,  as  men.  He 
desires  not  only  "  to  see  in  other  centres  of  oiv> 
ilization  what  still  remains  to  be  done  in  his 
own  country,  but  to  show  his  desire  to  establish, 
not  only  among  his  own  subjects,  but  hetweea 
his  people  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
that  feeling  cf  brotherhood  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  human  progress  and  the  glory  of  our 
age." 

No  doubt  this  speech  was  carefully  prepared 
for  him ;  but  he  clearly  understood  it,  and 
adopted  its  sentiments.  His  great  maxim,— 
"  the  brotherhood  of  nation*,  the  foundation  of 
human  progress,"  is,  indeed,  a  sentiment  wor- 
thy the  highest  admiration.  No  wonder  an 
English  poet  so  far  forgot  the  ancient  antipathy 
of  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  as  to  pray 
God  to  protect  this  representative  of  the  false 
prophet.  Not  only  is  religious  persecution  now 
being  put  an  end  to  through  the  earth,  but 
there  are  certain  great  principles  of  religion 
clearly  becoming  established  among  the  oationa 
of  the  earth  worthy  of  special  notice.  Rev. 
Henry  Martin^  when  he  went  as  missionary  to, 
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Btid  travelled  through,  Peniia,  astonished  the 
Mohammedan  doctors  by  condncting  a  public 
controversy,  in  which  he  quoted  largely  from 
the  Koran.  Since  his  time,  tat  the  Arabic 
alone,  but  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend  languages, 
have  been  carefully  explored,  the  Vedas  and 
Avestas  translated  for  the  East  India  Company, 
so  that  now,  in  India,  the  English  judges  ad- 
minister the  laws  and  protect  the  religions  lib- 
erty and  rights  of  the  natives  of  all  classes  with 
a  really  wonderful  preciaion  and  knowledge,  far 
exceeding  the  jndgment  and  jnstice  of  the  na- 
tives, and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
their  religious  books  and  traditions  which 
seems  likely  to  have  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  effect  on  human  rights.  Individuals 
have  a  right  to  believe  and  profess  what  reli- 
gious principles  they  please,  but  it  Feems  now 
to  be  understood  that  the  governments  of  all 
natiops  must  act  on  the  principles  of  universal 
religion.  The  brotherhood  of  nations,  and  of 
those  holding  different  faiths,  seems  to  be  melt- 
ing down  the  whole  human  race  into  a  condition 
in  which  the  moral  principles  and  justice  of 
each  will  be  preserved;  and  their  reverence  for 
all  they  esteem  sacred  respected,  so  that  the 
essentials  of  universal  religion,  stripped  of  all 
particular  formalities,  are  being  developed 
with  a  surprising  rapidity.  In  Calcutta  an 
East  Indian  marriage  lately  took  place,in  which 
the  bridegroom  and  bride  were  united,  and 
publicly  promised  -to  be  faithful  to  each  other, 
in  the  presence  of  the  great,  the  all-seeing  God. 
Christianity,  stripped  of  its  technicalities,  is 
unquestionably  the  basis  of  all  these  movements 
It  furnishes  the  idea  and  the  principles,  even 
where  the  name  and  the  multiplication  of  sects, 
names  and  parties  seem  to  oontribnte  to  the 
necessity  and  power  of  this  movement.  It 
was  in  the  border  land  between  Judaism,  Pa- 
ganism and  Samaritanism  that  Christianity, 
with  its  universal  principles  and  charity,  was 
first  introduced,  and  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  with  its  diverse  religions,  that  it  first 
extended  its  conquests.  It  has  often  been 
dwarfed  by  a  thousand  narrow  sects  and  par- 
ties and  forms ;  bat  its  noblest  triumphs  have 
been  won  by  the  comprehensive  spirit  of  its 
own  great  "  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Probably 
the  real  power  of  this  system  is  nowhere  so 
thoroughly  felt  and  understood  as  in  oar  own 
country,  and  under  our  own  Constitution,  where 
alone  all  religions  are  equally  protected,  but 
not  exclusively  established — where  everything 
is  free,  and  the  universal  dictates  of  morality 
form  the  basis  of  the  laws.  While  the  estab- 
Kshed  Church  in  England  may  vary  from  Low 
to  High,  or  the  reverse,  the  extensive  domains 
of  the  British  empire  are  leading  to  a  breadth 
of  view  that  enables  her  ablest  statesmen  to 
take  into  view  ideas  of  universal  religion  of  the 
greatest  practical    breadth    and    application. 


Bnt  it  is  on  onr  own  eontinent  that  the  rela- 
tions of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Greek 
Church,  Chinese,  Persian  and  Indian,  are  cre- 
ating a  legal  liberty  and  fcrbearance,  with  a 
Christian  tone  anif  temper,  that  must  produce 
the  very  best  ^its  among  mankind,  and  the 
establishment  of  those  truths  among  the  wisest 
and  the  best,  that  shall  give  to  all  a  religion 
which,  under  the  names  of  varions  sects  and 
parties,  perhaps  shall  embrace  principles  broad 
as  humanity  itself,  and  living,  earnest  and 
charitable  as  Christianity  in  its  earliest  and 
purest  days. — Ltdger. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  7,  1867. 


Faibfax  Quabtkrlt  Mebtino. — From  a 
correspondent  we  have  received  an  interesting 
report  from  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting;,  recently 
held  at  Goose  Creek,  Ya. 

The  general  sympathy  felt  for  Friends  within 
this  district,  daring  the  many  and  varied  triala 
to  which  they  were  subjected  by  aggressions 
from  both  armies  through  the  late  national  con- 
flict, gives  an  additional  interest  to  the  informa- 
tion which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  ou 
readers  of  their  improved  condition  and  their 
favorable  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  held  on  the  lOtk  of 
Eighth  month  was  large,  and  the  attendance  of 
Friends  from  Hopewell  and  Woodlawn  gave 
evidence  of  a  seal  which  was  quite  encouraging, 
considering  the  difEcuItics  of  travelling  result- 
ing from  the  late  freshet.  Hopewell  is  neat 
Winchester,  and  is  about  thirty  milea  west  of 
Goose  Creek  Meeting-hoose,  where  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  was  held,  and  Woodlawn  is  nearly 
fifty  miles  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Friends  of  those  meetings  have  nearly  80  miles 
to  travel  to  Quarterly  Meeting,  once  in  the  year, 
and  from  30  to  60  miles  twice  in  the  year, 
when  the  meeting  is  held  at  Goose  Creek  and 
Waterford.  During  the  war,  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  could  not  well  be  held  at  Alexandria, 
as  it  formerly  was  in  the  Eleventh  month,  and 
that  meeting  having  diminished,  it  is  now  to  be 
transferred  to  Woodlawn,  (near  Mt.  Vernon,) 
a  branch  of  the  same  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  being 
held  on  Seventh- day,  and  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing for  Discipline  on  Second-day,  keeps  many 
oft     1  < 
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mticb  attention,  oaasiog  a  large  attendance  of 
those  not  in  metnbeTship  with  as. 

This  plan  of  holding.Qoarterly  Meetings,  and 
tiieir  being  held  in  rotation  in  different  places, 
has  the  advantage  vhioh  was  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  circular  annnal  meetings  form- 
erly  held  in  this  ooantry  and  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Meetings  jast  passed  ^ere  favored  with 
the  precious  evidence  of  Divine  Life,  and  the 
Qospel  truths  declared  appeared  to  meet  with 
acceptance  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Our  oorropondent  also  informs  that,  "  in  this 
seetion  of  Virginia,  abundant  crops  of  wheat 
have  been  gathered.  The  fruit  trees  are  bear- 
ing plentifully,  and  the  corn  fields  look  remark- 
ably well.  The  bams  burnt  during  -the  rebel- 
lion are  being  rebuilt,  and  the  hand  of  industry 
is  repairing  the  ravages  of  war.  Surely  this  is 
oause  of  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  all  good." 


FTR8T-DAT  SCHOOL  CONFKRENOB. 
A  Conrerence,  to  promote  an  interest  in  Firit-Day 
SchooU,  nod  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  cond.uctini; 
them,  will  be  l:eld  in  Friends'  Scbool-hoase,  Higrh 
St.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  8eventh-d»^,  Ninth  month 
14th,  1.1  2^  o'clock. 

All  Friends  interested  in  this  movemont,  partlcn- 
larly  such  as  are  parents,  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 

W'ut  Cheittr, 
Thos.  H.  Hall,  Wm.  M.  Hatbs, 

LooiDS  D.  Pbici,  Ahh  S.  Pabohall, 

Ltdia  H.  Hall. 
Goihen — THOMAg  S.  Cor. 
Baltimore — ELt  M.  Lahb.  • 

Oermantoan — Williau  DoKSlT. 
Philadelphia, 

DlLLWTU  PABRrSB,  AbTOATL  "WoOLlfAW, 

HABBtBT  B.  Stooclt,  Lde(iis  Wbbstib, 

JosBPB  H.  TairiiAii,  Ja. 


NOTIOB. 

Aeeordintr  to  annooncement,  a  large  number  of 
yersoDS  assembled  in  Friends'  Meetinv-Honse,  Ab- 
ingtOD,  on  the  2Sth  of  Eighth  month,  at  3  o'clock, 
P.M.,  on  the  oecasioa  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Peace  Society.  Interesting  remarks  were  of- 
fered by  several  in  attendance, — Friends  and  others, 
— and  the  meeting  adjoamed  to  meet  at  Friends' 
Ifeeting-Hoose,  Germantown,  on  the  22d  of  Ninth 
month,  at  3  »' cluck,  P.M. 

MOTIOX  TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  JANNET's 
BISTOBT  OF  FRIENDS. 
Owing  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work  baring  be- 
come exbaosted,  the  Publisher  was  compelled  to 
defer  fdrwarding  the  volumes  to  many  subscribers. 
Another  edition  has  been  completed.  Friends  de- 
airing  to  snbsrribe,  or  to  have  additional  copies, 
would  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  op- 
pottonity  of  addressing  to  that  effect, 

The  Publisher,  T.  Ellwood  Zcll, 

Nos.  11  and  19  8.  Sixth  St 


I 


The  letter  furnished  by  A.  H.  L.,  tnm  B. 

H.,  will  interest  many  who  feel  a  warm  interest 
in  the  poor  Indians ;  and  it  will  answer  a  con- 
cern expressed  by  some  of  our  correspondents 
in  relntion  to  the  action  which  Friends  should 
take  in  regard  to  them,  and  will  also  show  that 
the  Society  has  not  ceased  its  efforts  in  their 
behalf.  Eds. 

THX   INDIAHS. 
Saitdt  SPBiae,  Md.,  Stii  mo.  20th,  1867. 
AtFRBD  H.  LovB — 

Esteemed  Friend: — Thy  kind  letter  of  the 
26th  ult.,  enclosing  an  article  from  the  "  City 
Balletin  "  on  the  Indian  question,  arrived  here 
while  I  was  absent  from  home,  and  I  have  been 
unable,  till  now,  to  acknowledge  its  reception. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  the  warm  interest 
thou  feels  in  thisoji^ressed  and  greatly  wronged 
people,  over  whose  destiny  so  dark  a  cloud 
seems  to  be  st  present  impending.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say,  however,  that  my  last  visit  to 
the  Indian  Department,  on  the  "Sth  of  the 
present  month,  gave  me  ground  for  greater  en- 
oonragement  than  I  had  received  at  any  time 
since  the  great  massacre  in  Minnesota, — some 
three  years  ago.  The  Acting  Commis«ioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  informed  me  that  there  was  a 
great  reaction  in  public  sentiment,  and  especially 
amongst  members  of  Congress,  and  others  in 
official  positien,  in  the  Indians'  favor.  Their 
eyes  are  becoming  opened  by  the  enormity  of 
the  daily  expenditures  in  the  Indian  country, 
and  an  inquiry  awakened  as  to  the  cante  that  has 
prodnced  the  present  condition  of  things,  when 
it  is  found  that  wjmtice,  ontrage,  and  cruelty, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites  towards  these  helpless 
people,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  And  the 
Commissioners  emphatically  remarked  that  the 
Government  is  finding  it  cannot  h/nger  afford 
to  be  unJQst  to  the  Indians.  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  present  Congressional  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  Gens.  Sherman,  Harney  and 
Terry,  Commissioner  Taylor,  head  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  Henderson,  Sanborn,  and  Tappan,  who 
are  among  the  Western  Indians,  will  carefully 
investigate  the  whole  matter  with  a  determine 
tion  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  Indians,  and  re- 
port a  practical  plan  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  present  condition  and  the  future  protection 
of  the  Indians.  He  assured  me  that  nothing 
further  can  at  present  be  done  for  their  interest 
or  assistance,  and,  in  all  probability,  no  oppor- 
tunity for  labor  will  occur  till  said  Commission 
makes  its  report. 

I  may  state  to  thee  that  I  am  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Indian  Concern,  of  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  have  been 
laboring  arduously  for  many  years,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of 
these  greatly  wronged  people.    A  few  years 
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ago  I  vaa,  With  groat  formality  and  ceremony, 
reoeived  as  a  member  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians,  at  Catarsugos,  in  Western  New  York, 
and  a  "  new  name  "  conferred  upon  me — Uai 
•i-wau-noh — which  means  "  stand  and  watch," 
implying  that,  as  my  residence  is  near  the 
'seat  of  the  General  Government,  I  must  be 
there  vigilant  in  guarding  the  interests  of  the 
Indians.  To  this  daty  I  have  endeavored  to 
be  faithful.  I  am  frequently  in  receipt  of  let- 
ters from  them,  asking  for  something  to  be 
done  at  the  Indian  Department,  br  by  Govern- 
ment authorities,  to  which  I  have  always  given 
prompt  attention.  -  By  request,  on  behalf  of 
the  Indians  of  Minnesota,  I  vbited  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committees  on  the  Indian  Concern 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  several  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
on  more  than  odo  occasion  last  winter,  in  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  the  Indians,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  first  bill  that  had  ever  looked  to  that  be- 
nevolent ^nd.  Our  Committee  have  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  Indian  Department, 
and  a  constant  assurance  that  whenever  any 
opportunity  occurs  for  the  benevolent  action 
and  aid  of  Friends  in  behalf  of  the  Indian's 
welfare,  the  Committee  will  be  informed  of  it. 
The  officers  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are  ardent  in 
their  e£Forts  to  secure  justice  and  right  to  the 
Indians.  But  their  efforts  are  frustrated  by 
designing  and  unprincipled  men,  who  get  be- 
tween them  and  the  objects  of  their  care. 
They  have  great  confidence  in  Friends,  and  al 
ways  receive,  with  respectful  attention,  any 
snggestion  we  make.  They  know  we  do  not 
desire  any  office  within  their  gift,  and  could 
not  accept  one  with  an  emolument  attached,  it 
being  a  matter  of  principle  with  us,  to  bear  our 
own  expenses  in  our  labors  in  this  cause,  so  as 
to  continue  disinterested  advocates  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Indians,  and  that  perfect  right 
and  justice  be  accorded  to  them  by  the  National 
Government.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  too, 
that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  these  disinter- 
ested labors  have  been  blessed ;  that  is,  the 
fact  being  known  that  we  were  working  and 
travelling  on  their  business  at  our  own  expense, 
without  fee  or  reward,  but  solely  for  their  good, 
and  to  please  the  Great  Spirit,  has  contributed 
to  advance  the  objects  desired. 

In  my  Indian  correspondence,  I  sometimes 
find  touches  of  real  eloquence.  On  returning, 
last  winter,  from  a  visit  to  a  delegation  from 
Minnesota,  then  in  Washington,  I  received 
a  letter  from  En-megah-bowh,  one  of  the 
delegation,  a  missionary  among  his  Indian 
brethren,  from  which  I  will  make  some  ex- 
tracts, thinking  they  may  interest  thee  : 

"  Wasbmgtoh,  D.  C,  Feb.  24Ui,  1867. 

'*  Ba.  H ALLOW!  LL — 

'f  Dear  Sir : — ^I  was  very  aorry  to  have  bo 


short  a  talk  with  yon  in  the  Indian  Department. 
There  are  many  things  that  I  wanted  to  say  to 
you.  It  always  iuterests  us  whenever  we  meet 
the  friends  of  the  Red  Man,  especially  with  the 
people  of  him  who  first  shook  bands  with  the 
Ked  Man  on  this  continent — Wm.  Peon — the 
great  and  noble  man — the  Red  Man's  friend. 

"  We  know  that  his  descendants  are  yet  Jir- 
ing,  scattered  throughout  this  great  country, 
who  have  yet  the  same  mind,  and  the  same 
heart,  to  do  the  Red  Man  good. 

<<  I  oame  here  with  this  delegation  of  mj 
puor  people,  partly  to  assist  them  in  making  a 
treaty  with  this  great  government,  and  partly, 
which  concerns  me  most  dearly,  to  forward  ray 
mission  work  amongst  my  own  people,  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  great  Mississippi.  To-day 
we  feel  the  pretsure  and  the  rapid  strides  of 
civilization  towards  us.  The  white  man,  with 
his  rapid  speed,  is  crowding  ns  out  of  our  own 
country,  and  pointing  us  towards  (appropriate 
words)  the  letting  mn  I 

"  As  I  ait  in  my  poor  wigwam,  with  broken 
heart,  I  meditate  over  the  patl  and  the  future. 
The  pott  !  Oh  I  I  cannot  recall  the  happy 
days  1  They  are  gone ! — gone  forever  and  ever. 
The  future  1  all  is  dark  before  me !  My  path 
is  oisrure— my  destiny  inevitable  I  I  refuse  to  be 
comforted,  because  I  am  unpitied  and  unloved. 

"  And  now  we  turn  our  weeping  hearts  to- 
wards the  Christian  wbite  man,  to  wipe  away 
the  tears  from  our  eyes ;  to  make  strong  out 
broken  hearts;  and  to  flghttn  our  paths. 
Our  only  hope  of  salvation  in  the  future  is  to 
become  civilized — to  embrace  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, in  band  and  in  heart,  and  to  pray  to 
the  God  of  the  white  man. 

"Fifty  years  ago  our  numbers  were  many. 
Once  we  covered  this  great  country.  From 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  was  the 
Red  Man's  country  and  the  Red  Man's  home. 
To-day  we  are  few  in  number.  We  are  fast 
dwindling  away  I — falling,  like  the  leaves  of  the 
forest,  to— rise — no — more  11  .        .        . 

"  Everything  looks  dark  before  as.  .  .  . 
I  may  venture  to  stay  a  few  days,  as  I  retnm 
home,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore ;  but  I  should 
feel  more  at  home  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
for  I  know  there  lies  the  hearth  stone  of  the 
great  and  noble  man^Wm.  Penn — the  friend 
of  the  Red  Man." 

But  I  have  filled  my  sheet,  and  must  close. 
I  trust  thou  wilt  not  misunderstand  the  appar* 
ent  egotism  of  my  letter.  Although  thou  art 
unknown  to  me,  I  have  written  with  freedom, 
as  to  a  brother,  interested  in  a  oonoern  which  I 
have  long  bad  very  near  at  heart. 
Thy  sincere  friend, 

Benjamin  UAixovKUb 


NoTHiNQ  renders  one  more  happy  than  to 
do  pleasantly  what  one  must  do  from  necessity. 
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From  th«  Atlmtle  Hontbl^. 

THE    MYSTERIES   OV   NATURE. 
Tfar  works  of  Ood  aire  fair  for  noagbt, 

Uoless  oar  ejres,  far  Mcing, 
See  hidden  in  the  thin);  the  tbonght 
"  That  animates  its  being. 
The  OQtward  form  is  not  the  whole, 

Bat  CTerjr  part  i°  moulded 
To  imag«  forth  an  inward  spal 

That  dimi;  is  unfolded. 
The  shadow,  pictured  in  the  lake 

By  erery  tree  that  trembles, 
Is  cast  for  more  than  just  the  sake 

Of  that  which  it  resembles. 
The  dew  falls  nightly,  not  alone 

Because  the  meadows  need  it, 
But  on  an  errand  of  its  own 

To  haman  souls  that  heed  it. 
The  stars  are  lighted  in  the  skies 

Not  merely  for  tbeir  shining, 
Bat,  like  the  looks  of  loving  eyes,         ' 

Have  meanings  worth  dirining. 
The  wares  that  moan  along  the  shore, 

The  winds  that  sigh  in  blowing. 
Are  sent  to  teach  a  mystic  lore 

Which  men  are  wise  in  knowing. 

The  clouds  around  the  mountain-peak, 

The  rirers  in  tbeir  winding, 
Have  secrets  which,  to  all  who  seek. 

Are  precious  in  the  finding. 
Thus  nature  dwells  within  our  reach, 

Bat,  though  we  stand  so  near  ber, 
We  still  interpret  half  her  speech 

With  ears  too  dull  to  bear  her. 
Whoever  at  the  coarsest  soand 

Still  listens  for  the  Snett, 
Shall  hear  the  poisy  world  go  roand 

To  music  the  divinest. 
Whoever  yearns  to  see  aright 

Because  his  heart  is  tender. 
Shall  catch  a  glimpse  of  beaTenly  light    ■ 

In  every  earthly  splendor. 
So,  since  the  universe  began. 

And  till  it  shall  be  ended, 
^be  soul  of  Nature,  soul  of  Man, 

And  soul  of  God  are  blended  I 

TAKE  CARE   Ot  THE   MINUTES. 

Qold  is  not  foand,  for  the  most  part,  in  great 
masses,  but  in  little  grains.  It  is  sifted  out  of 
the  sand  in  minute  particles,  which,  melted 
together,  produce  the  rich  ingots  which  excite 
the  world's  desire.  So  the  small  moments  of 
time,  its  odds  and  ends,  pat, together,  may  form 
a  beautiful  work. 

Hale  wrote  bis  "Contemplations"  while  on 
his  law  circuit. 

Pr.  Masrn  Good  translated  "Lueretias"  in  his 
carriage  while,  as  a  physician,  he  rode  from 
door  to  door. 

One  of  the  chancellors  of  France  penned  a 
balky  volume  in  the  successive  intervals  of 
waiting,  daily,  for  dinner. 

Burney  learned  French  and  Italian  while  rid- 
ing on  horseback.  Benjamin  Franklin  laid  the 
fonndation  of  his  wonderful  stock  of  knowledge 
in  his  dinner  hours  and  evenings,  while  working 
<s  a  printer's  boy. 


From  th«  Pbiladelphia  Pren. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  EXCURSION  ON  THE  WEST- 
CHESTER AND  FBII.ADELPHIA  RAILROAD. 
BY   IKKII   PIRH. 

Swarthmore  College. 

This  edifice,  now  in  course  of  erection,  was 
named  "  Swarthmore"  after  the  manor  on 
which  George  Fux  resided  in  the  latter  years, 
of  his  life,  and  it  is  particularly  specified  in  the 
act  of  incorporation  granted  by  the  Legislature 
that  this  name  shall  be  retained  so  long  as  -the 
building  is  used  for  educational  purposes.  The 
property  bought  by  the  association  consists  of 
92  acres  of  land  fronting  the  railroad ;  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  old  West  estate.  The  building 
in  which  the  celebrated  painter  Benjamin  West 
was  born  is  to  be  seen,  with  its  giant  English 
gnble  and  ht'j>ped  roof,  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  southeast  of  the  college,  and  is  still  in  a  good 
fitate  of  preservation.  No  change  in  its  original 
features  has  been  made,  except  such  as  may 
have  resulted  from  the  removal  of  the  old- 
fashioned  painted  cavos.  The  room  in  the  north* 
east  corner  of  this  dwelling  is  pointed  out  to 
the  visitor  as  the  spot  where  the  great  painter 
first  saw  the  light  of  day ;  here  was  spent  the 
childhood  of  him  who  gave  to  the  world  that 
renowned  painting  known  as  "Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse,"  which  now  forms  such  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  that  valuable  collection  of  ar- 
tistic gems  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  location  of  Swarthmore  College  is  on 
high  ground,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  West- 
dale  station,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  to 
the  east  and  south.  Viewed  from  the  railroad, 
it  will  present,  when  cnmpleted,  a  truly  grand 
and  imposing  appearance.  The  main  building 
will  oooHist  of  a  central  front  of  dressed  granite, 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  with  con- 
neotins;  wings  on  both  sides  four  stories  high. 
The  whole  length  of  the  building  will  be  three 
hundred  and  eighty-six  feet,  with  a  depth  of 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred,  and  twenty  feet. 
The  building  is  to  be  covered  by  a  Mansard  roof, 
and  thd  entire  oost  is '  estimated  at  nearly 
8200,000. 

This  Btractore  is  being  erected  by  the  Hick* 
site  Friends,  and  the  provisions  made  by  its  ' 
founders  for  the  admission  of  pupils  are  exceed- 
ingly liberal.  Those  belonging  to  other  religions 
denominations  can  send  their  children  to  this 
institution  under  certain  mild  and  equitable 
conditions,  while  at  the  same  time  their  religions 
convictions,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  be 
strioily  respected.  There  has  long  been  needed 
a  school  of  the  highest  grade  (snch  as  this),  free 
from  the  contaminating  influences  by  which  so 
many  of  our  colleges  are  surroanded,  and  yet 
which  shall  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  pro- 
gressive ideas  of  the  age. 

In  alluding  to  its  iooation,  the  Delawan 
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County  American,  an  ezcelleot  and  ably-edited 
paper  pablished  at  Media,  sajs:  "No  more 
suitable  place  for  the  college  could  have  been 
chosen.  It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  se- 
cluded rural  life  with  direct  and  frequent  access 
to  the  city.  The  farm  includes  a  romaDtic  piece 
of  woodland  bordering  on  Crum  crock,  which, 
•in  one  plaod  is  overhung  by  a  roolcy  precipice 
Hot  less  than  one  hundred  feet  high,  among  the 
recesses  of  which  grow  a  variety  of  mosses, 
wild  fliiwers,  and  ferns.  This  property  is  skirted 
by  Crum  creek  along  its  western  boundary,  and 
affords,  by  the  rapid  flow  of  its  waters,  both 
flights  and  sounds  of  beauty." 

Nearly  half  a  mile  from  Westdale  station  the 
'  ears  pa^s  over  Crum  ereek  bridge,  which  is  800 
feet  long,  and  80  feet  high  from  the  water  to 
the  level  of  the  iron  track.  It  has  recently 
been  entirely  rebuilt.  Here  a  fine  view  is  to 
be  had  of  the  windings  of  (he  creek. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Crum  creek,  and 
just  eleven  miles  from  Chestnut  street  bridge,  is 
Wallingford  station,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  a 
large  number  of  Philadelphiaas  reside,  who 
daily  go  in  by  the  cars  to  attend  to  their  re- 
spective vocations  in  the  city  ;  they  fiad  this  a 
more  economical  plan  of  living,  and  a  more 
healthy  and  pleasant  one.  The  next  stopping- 
place  is 

Media, 
thirteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  what  is  knowivas  the  "  Black 
Horse  Hill,"  is  located  on  the  highest  ground 
in  Delaware  county,  of  which  it  is  the  se<tt  of 
justice.  Media  is  chiefly  known  to  the  outside 
world  on  account  of  the  "  temperance  clause" 
in  its  charter,  by  which  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquor  is  prohibited  within  the  borough  limits. 

This  place  is  somewhat  noted  for  its  relie:ious 
advantages;  it  is  well  represented  by  commodi- 
ous churches  of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Episcopal,  and  other  denominations.  A  fine 
Court-house  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  while 
its  waterworks  afford  occasionally  a  fair  supply 
of  aqueous  element ;  b\4  no  gas  is  provided  for 
lighting  the  streets,  except  what  is  supplied 
from  the  Court-house  aforesaid.  An  Institute 
^  of  Science  is  now  being  erected,  in  which  is  to 
be  deposited  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
cariosities,  relating  to  the  natural  history  of 
Delaware'  county,  that  has  been  in  process  of 
accumulation  for  nearly  a  cenlnry. 

Education  receives  a  cotisiderable  degree  of 
attention  in  this  borough,  which  is  noted  for  its 
good  public  schools.  Brook  Hall  Seminary  for 
young  ladies  is  a  commodious  and  handsome 
building,  beautifully  embowered  in  shade,  but 
we  regret  to  say  that  it  is  cooduoted  upon  the 
principle  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous 
to  educate  boys  and  girls  together.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  just  to  remark  that  Mrs.  Eastman,  the 
•daeated  and  talented  Principal,  has  been  emi- 


nently successful  in  the  management  of  her 
school,  which  has  been  attended  by  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Ind>riate  AtyUun. 

On  the  southwestern  verge  of  the  borough,  Dr.  j 
Joseph  Parish,  formerly  of  the  "Training 
School,"  hais  established  an  asylum  or  retreat 
for  inebriates,  which  is  under  the  general  super-  i 
vision  of  I  he  Citizens'  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  building  is  furnished  with  the  ut-  jt 
most  elegance — with  everything  that  conveni- 
ence or  comfort  can  suggest — while  even  musi- 
cal instruments  and  other  modes  of  amusement 
have  been  provided  to  make  this  an  attractive 
home  to  all  who  may  feel  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing it  in  order  to  have  effectual  "  aid  and  com- 
fort" rendered  them  in  their  efforts  to  reform. 
The  system  is  entirely  on  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple, and  the  means  adop^  are  the  most  effect- 
ive that  have  yet  been  devised  to  reclaim  the 
inebriate  from  a  life  of  misery  and  degradation. 

A  farm  of  107  acres  of  land  has  been  pur- 
chased near  Darby  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
adapted  especiilly  to  this  purpo.-ie,  but  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Media  and  vicinity  offer  sufficient 
inducements,  the  grounds  will  be  sold  and  the 
buildings  permanenffy  located  at  that  place. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  add  to  its  prosperity 
that  should  not  be  lost.  The  enterprise  of  Dr. 
Parrish  is  a  noble  one,  and  should  receive  libe-  ^ 
ral  pecuniary  support  from  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity everywhere.  He  has,  so  far,  met  with 
the  most  flattering  appreciation  of  tbo  ttttlity  of 
his  scheme  of  reformation.     . 

In  the  brief  time  that  it  has  been  opened 
twelve  have  entered  the  institution,  which  will 
not  afford  accommodations  for  more  than 
twenty,  although  it  is  a  large  edifice.  When 
the  new  buildings  are  erected  they  are  expected 
to  accommodate  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons. There  are  bnt  two  other  institutions  of 
this  kind  in  the  United  States,  one  of  which  is 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  other  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Both  have  met  with  unexpected  encour- 
agement in  ttieir  efforts  in  reclaiming  the  fallen 
inebriate.  Out  of  two  thousand  who  sought 
and  received  permission  to  enter  the  former, 
there  were  Ji/ij/  per  cent,  who  went  away,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  perfectly  cured.  No  in- 
formation of  even  a  single  case  of  relapse  into 
intemperate  habits  has  as  yet  been  brouzht  to 
the  notice  of  the  board  of  managers.  This  re- 
sult must  be  highly  gratifying.  The  course  of 
treatment,  in  the  Media  as  in  the  Boston  re- 
treat, is  intended  to  destroy  the  inclination  to 
drink  intoxicating  beverages. 

Abont  a  mile  west  of  Media,  and  in  full  view 
fromrthe  railroad,  is  that  immense  and  imposing 
structure,  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  It  will  accomnoo- 
date  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  cost  $140,000, 
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and  was  built,  in  a  great  measure,  by  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  State.  It  is  in  charge  of  Dr. 
J.  N.  Kerlin,  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  attain- 
ments. The  institution  is  ii^  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  varied  views 
of  the  beautiful  rolling  country  around  Media 
is  to  be  had  from  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill 
upon  which  this  Asylum  for  Idiots  is  placed. 
From  the  broad  stone  steps  which  ascend  to  the 
portion  the  eye  may  photograph  long  sucoessions 
of  hill  and  dale  undulating  into  each  other, 
and  plaided  with  rich  fields,  whijh  vary  in 
oolor  scoording  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
harvests.  The  asylum  stands  out  from  against 
a  dusty  background  of  forest,  and  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  trees  in  front  intervene 
between  the  observer  and  the  prospect  he  ob- 
serves without  intercepting  the  latter. 

The  road  from  Media,  which  is  about  a  mile 
distant,  is  both  a  hilly  and  a  sunny  one,  but  is 
hedged  in  by  plenty  of  greenery.  The  reward 
of  the  hot  and  toilsome  passage  is  found  in  the 
perfection  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
asylum,  and  the  urbanity  of  the  presiding  phy- 
sician and  the  matron. 

When  I  called  there  this  morning,  however, 
in  company  with  a  friend,  I  was  much  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  the  summer  vacation  had 
oommenofd  on  the  previous  Thursday,  August 
1,  and  would  last  six  weeks.  Consequently  only 
a  very  few  of  the  pupils  were  about.  I  did  not 
see  more  than  seven  or  eight.  The  institution 
is  at  present  accommodating  one  hundred  and 
sixtj-two.  This  number  appears  to  be  the  com- 
plement, as  an  application  in  favor  of  an  epileptic 
Imbecile  bad  already  been  refused  that  morning. 
Upon  entering  by  the  main  door  the  visitor 
steps  into  a  broMl  hall  and  thence  into  a  recep- 
tion-room opening  upon  the  right  hand  side. 
An  idiotic  girl  was  in  attendance,  who  vouch- 
safed no  reply  to  repeated  inquiries  for  the 
doctor,  but  remained  seated  and  staring  with  a 
sort  of  lethargic  curiosity,  fir^t  at  one  of  us  and 
then  at  the  other,  and  smiling  secretly  to  her- 
self. Presently  the  dootor  entered,  and  ringing 
the  bell  requested  the  matron  to  be  so  good  as 
to  shovr  ua  over  the  asylum.  The  doctor  him- 
self I  should  take  to  be  a  most  humane  and 
kind  nutn,  and  his  matron  is  a  small  and  ex- 
tremely neat  lady,  with  a  gentle  voice,  quiet 
manners,  and,  as  far  as  opportunity  permitted 
to  judge,  much  tact. 

The  long  oorridor  on  the  first  floor  opens  upon 
several  school  rooms  and  a  gymnasium,  as  well 
as  upon  a  number  of  bed-rooms  and  sitting- 
rooms.  All  of  these  rooms  are  light  and  oheer- 
fal,,and  some  of  the  bed-rooms  are  hung  with 
baskets  and  vases  of  nataral  flowers.  In  some 
of  the  bed-rooms  there  are  as  many  as  six  or 
eight  beds,  bat  the  rooms  themselves  are^  so 
spaeioos  and  well-ventilated  that  the  charge  of 


over-crowding  cannot  be  very  vigorously  sus- 
tained. It  is  on  the  school-rooms,  however,  and 
on  the  large  hall  up  stairs,  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  come,  that  tbe  visitor's  chief  praise  will  be 
lavished.  The  school-rooms  are  three  in  num- 
ber, separated  from  each  other  by  glass  windows, 
the  panes  of  the  lowest  two  rows  of  which  are 
opaque.  The  studies  in  these  several  rooms  are 
graduated  to  the  range  of  intellect  discovered 
in  the  various  pupils.  Tbe  latter  vary  between 
all  ages,  "  from  children  of  five,"  as  the  matron 
happily  observed,  to  "  children  of  forty." 
There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  nothing  can 
be  done.  In  the  lowest  school-room,  or  what 
might  be  termed  the  primary  school,  the  stu- 
dies resemble  amusements  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Colored  building-blocks  give  the 
beginner  an  idea  of  form  and  color;  colored 
balls,  on  horizontal  wires,  further  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  add  a  little  arithmetic.  The  cupboard 
in  which  the  means  of  subsistence  are  kept  in 
the  primary  school  resembles  the  storehouse  of 
a  nursery.  Playthings  are  the  books  of  the 
idiot  children  who  come  here.  Things  fanciful 
and  sportive  are  put  before  the  purblind  eyes  of 
the  mind  to  teach  things  useful  and  real.  All 
the  school  rooms  are  hung  with  colored  prints 
representing  Scriptural,  woodland,  or  household 
scenes.  The  corridors  also  are  hung  with 
painted  mottoes,  some  of  them  Solomon's  pro- 
verbs, and  others  with  that  mixture  of  worldly 
prudence  in  them  which  is  not  always  inconsis- 
tent with  divisity.  In  the  secondary  school 
studies  a  little  higher  in  grade,  such  as  geogra- 
phy, are  taken  up.  In  the  third  school-room 
there  is  a  blackboard  and  an  imitation  clock,  on 
which  patients  are  taught  to  tell  the  time  of 
day — a  feat  not  always  readily  aooomplished  by 
intelligent  children.  A  number  of  copy-books 
were  shown  us,  in  some  of  which  were  the  re- 
sults of  years  of  effort  on'  the  part  of  pupils, 
and,  I  might  add,  of  teachers  also.  One  of 
the  best-written  Bentenoes  we  noticed  was,  "  We 
go  home  August  1,  1867."  Perhaps  the  heart 
of  the  writer  helped  his  hsnd.  The  gymnasium 
into  which  we  were  shows  was  furnished  with  two 
bowling  alleys,  somewhat  out  of  repair,  owing 
to  the  rough  usage  they  had  naturally  experi- 
enced. Two  idiot  boys,  apparently  about  eight- 
teen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  the  only  oc- 
cupants, and  were  lolling  on  a  sort  of  settee 
improvised  out  of  an  unplaned  plank.'  The 
matron  seemed  to  think  they  would  do  better 
in  the  fresh  air.  To  thjs  they  objected,  and 
she  managed  to  extract  a  good-natured  guffaw 
out  of  them  by  tbe  suggestion  that,  if  they  were 
at  all  ill,  the  dootor  should  administer  an  imme- 
diate dose  of  medicine.  Beside  the  bowling 
alleys,  the  gymnasium  was  furnished  with  the 
usual  array  of  exercising  bars  and  ropes.  The 
room  itself  is  light  and  very  lofty.  Attendants 
818  always  present  during  the  exercises. 
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Id  oae  of  the  sitting-rooms  into  which  we 
were  sliown,  four  idiot  girls  were  sitting.  It 
was  then  a  little  after  eleven  in  the  morning. 
They  were  all  young;  the  oldest  ahout  twenty, 
the  youngest  about  fifteen.  The  one  to  whom 
we  were  especially  introduced  vas  reading  a 
magazine,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  matron, 
read  aloud,  and  with  some  intelligence,  a  little 
poem  entitled  "  Snow."  In  spite  of  some  mal- 
formation or  disfigurement  of  countenance, 
which  gave  a  mashed  appearance  to  the  face, 
her  expression  was  somewhat  pleasing.  She 
informed  us  that  she  was  always  good ;  that  she 
never  did  anything  had.  She  made  several 
rambling  remarks  about  her  brother,  who  she 
first  said  lived  in  England,  and  then  that  he 
lived  in  New  York.  She  favored  the  gentle- 
man who  had  allowed  me  to  be  his  companion 
with  a  prolonged  stare,  of  sufficient  power,'  one 
would  think,  to  photograph  his  features  upon 
her  mind  for  at  least  a  century.  She  is  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  one  of  the  school-rooms,  and 
of  giving  the  most  amazing  answers  to  geo- 
graphical questions.  At  the  request  of  the 
matron  she  defined  a  desert,  which  she  stated  to 
be  "  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Egyptian  side 
of  the  Andes.  Yes,"  she  replied  to  further 
interrogatories,  with  a  decisive  shake  of  the 
head,  "  it's  on  the  Sahara  side  of  the  desert." 
The  three  other  idiot  occupants  meanwhile 
gazed  on  with  grins  expressive  of  charitable 
condolement  of  such  d^lorable  ignorance  !  A 
-  book-case  in  the  room  was  filled  with  pretty 
samples  of  needlework. 

We  bade  farewell  to  the  matron  and  the  doc- 
tor, well  pleased  with  a  visit  which  cannot  but 
be  of  interest  to  the  visitor  of  intelligence 
and  feeling.  On  leaving  we  stopped  and  spoke 
to  a  pensive- looking  boy,  of  about  thirteen,  with 
fine  blue  eyes,  and  dark  fringe  of  lashes,  who 
blushed  a  little  when  spoken  to,  and  was  hardly 
got  out  of  his  pensiveness  and  solitude.  He  it 
was  who  had  been  five  years  learning  to  write.  . 

(To  Jm  continued.) 

1  «w    ■ 

THE  VALVE  <tt  OOOD   HEN. 

Although  it  is  the  design  of  the  Gos{)el  to 
produce  moral  excellence,  yet  its  influence  is  so 
modified  by  the  peculiar  disposition  and  circum- 
stances of  the  person  through  whom  it  acts, 
that  we  are  often  bound  to  concede  that  people 
•re  religions  whom  we  do  not  regard  pre-emi- 
nent for  goodness.  We  look  for  an  assemblage 
of  graces  where  goodness  is  the  distinguishing 
quality,  which  may  not  always  be  found,  even 
where  piety  is  admitted  to  exist  When  we 
refer  to  a  person  a«  emphatically  good,  we  im- 
ply that  there  is  an  unusual  tenacity  of  moral 
purpose,  great  depth  of  moral  feeling,  largeness 
of  benevtilenoe,  sweetness  of  disposition,  as 
well  as  a  most  delicate  perception  of  justice 
and  propriety  in  all  the  relations  of  life.    God 


is  profoandly  reverenced,  and  man  is  tenderly 
loved — the  soul  is  keenly  alive  to  all  the 
nobler  and  gentler  calls  of  God  and  nature. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  original  consti- 
tution has  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
such  a  character.  We  have  known  persons 
seemingly  so  happily  tempered,  in  whom  all  the 
physical  and  mental  functions  appeared  from 
childhood  to  operate  with  such  admirable  pre- 
cision, that  they  could  hardly  help  being  good- 
natured  ;  and  andoubtedly  good  nature  is  the 
very  best  stock  on  which  to  graft  moral  good- 
ness. '  Others,  again,  inherit  by  transmission  a 
sort  of  virus  in  their  blood  and  nerves  which  Is 
an  ever-disturbing  force,  rendering  them  mor- 
bid and  restive — subjects  of  very  difficult  con- 
quest, on  whom  tbe  fruits  of  holiness  are  apt  to 
grow,  however  large  in  size,  yet  a  little  acrid 
to  the  taste.  Still,  it  is  the  province  of  grace 
and  culture  not  only  to  work  upon  and 
through  naturally  healthful  traits  as  favoring 
conditions  of  moral  excellence,  but  also  to  rec- 
tify perversions  by  infusions  of  corrective  pow- 
er, which  shall  thoroughly  renovate  the  charac- 
ter and  secure  the  utmost  consistency  of  spirit- 
ual growth.  Under  their  joint  influence,  every 
one  may  maintain  in  exact  proportions  all  the 
relative  parts  in  the  process  of  development, 
and  attain  that  which  may  be  fitly  regarded  the 
perfection  of  beauty — moral  goodness. 

Setting  aside,  however,  what  is  possible  to 
this  or  that  particular  person,  it  is  the  great 
worth  of  the  good  man  to  which  we  wish  to 
bear  witness.  He  is  tho  very  salt  of  society. 
And  fortunately  for  almost  all  communities,  at 
least  one  such  man  is  to  be  foand  everywhere. 
Ho  may  or  may  not  be  the  most  prominent, 
the  most  wealthy,  the  best  educated  citizen  of 
his  neighborhood;  but  be  his  surroundings 
what  they  may,  he  is  the  centre  of  a  distinct 
class  of  influences  indispensable  to  the  weal  of 
society.  He  stands  firm  when  others  are 
yielding^  the  farthest  removed  from  dishonest 
tricks,  or  heated  strifes,  he  is  a  composer  of 
differences.  Always  happy  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  integrity,  he  is  calm  when  oth- 
ers around  him  are  violent  and  alarmed ;  inva- 
riably careful  in  forming  and  expressing  hi^ 
opinions,  his  judgment  is  deferred  to  when  the 
heats  of  passion  have  subsided,'an'l  men  wish 
to  ascertain  the  path  of  safety.  One  suoh  per- 
son in  a  community,  one  suoh  Christian  in  a 
church,  is  of  more  value  than  thousands  of  sil- 
ver and  gold.  Great  multitudes  of  people  can- 
not have,  in  the  strict  sense,  minds  of  their 
own.  They  either  lack  original  capacity  or 
training;  and  they  must  have  some  aach  man 
insensibly  to  think  for  them,  to  be  their  moral 
or  spiritual  guide,  lie  becomes  a  reservoir 
which  is  constantly  tapped  for  spiritual  knowl- 
edge. Lesser  and  feebler  souls  take  hold  of 
bis  strength;  and  are  held  up  by  it.    By  the 
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riches  of  a  Bingle  rich  man,  employed  in  mann- 
faotare  or  commerce,  handreds  of  poor  families 
may  live,  and  so  there  may  issue  from  the 
heut  of  one  good  man  streams  of  religious' 
wealth  which  will  nourish  and  indirectly  sns- 
tain  very  many  who  are  not  so  much  producers 
as  consumers  in  the  religious  world. 

What  the  Ghurah  needs,  what  the  world 
needd,  is  (he  multiplication  of  such  men.  We 
want  not  solid  men,  whose  only  solidity  is  in 
their  masses  of  money,  but  men  of  solid  virtue, 
whore  fortunes  and  learning  are  the  least  for 
which  they  are  distinguished,  who  carry  with 
them  a  weight  in  their  words  and  acts  derived 
not  from  their  bags  of  gold,  bat  from  their 
thcroaghly  understood  and  readily  conceded 
moral  integrity.  To  such  troly  good  men  we 
mast  look  to  enlarge  the  empire  of  piety,  as  to 
great  men  we  look  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
empire  of  speculative  truth. —  The  Methoditt. 

■    mm 

NoTBiNQ  ought  to  wound  an  upright  soul  so 
much  as  falseness.  But  as  Ood  has  not  estab- 
lished ns  as  correctors  of  the  human  race,  and 
and  as  charity  ought  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins, 
I  should  abstain  from  speaking  of  those  of  others. 
Because,  if  God  had  given  them  the  grace  that 
he  has  granted  us,  they  might  have  been  far 
better  than  we. 


THK  ANT  LION. 

I  was  going  into  a  deep  forest  alone  on  foot, 
^  with  my  blanket,  .and  food,  and  cooking 
ntensils  on  my  back.  The  day  was  very  hct, 
and  the  road  seemed  very  lonely  and  long. 
Jai>t  before  plunging  into  the  woods,  I  passed 
over  a  piece  of  land  which  some  hunter's  fire 
bad  burned  over.  Nothing  was  left  but  here 
and  there  a  tall  stamp  of  a  tree,  blackened  by 
the  fire,  and  entirely  dead,  and  now  and  then  a 
great  rook  which  had  its  covering  all  burned 
off,  and  which  was  left  to  be  bleached  in  the 
sun,  and  to  be  pelted  by  the  storms.  Under 
the  shadow  of  one  of  these  hnge  rocks  I  sat 
down  to  rest.  Every  bird  was  still,  and  every 
leaf  bang  motionless  on  the  trees,  and  the 
only  sound  to  be  heard  was  the  murmnr  of  a 
distant  waterfall  far  away  in  the  forests 

« I  am  now,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  beyond  the 
reach  of  men,  and  almost  beyond  animal  life  : 
K       I  can't  see  a  living  thing  moving :  this  is  soli- 
*       tudel" 

Jnst  then  I  noticed  something  that  caused 
the  sand  to  fly  up  from  tl>e  middle  of  my  foot- 
path ;  and  looking  carefally  at  it,  I  soon  satis- 
fied myself  what  it  was.  It  was  a  small  insect 
that  had  burrowed  down  in  the  sand,  and  with 
his  tail  or  some  other  apparatus  (I  could  not 
see  what)  he  was  throwing  up  the  sand  fast 
and  thick.  How  it  flew  !  In  a  few  minutes  he 
bad  made  for  himself  a  hole  about  the  size  and 
depth  of  a  large  coffee- cap.     It  was  shaped  very 


much  like  a  coffoe-cap,  as  nearly  so  as  the 
dry  sand  would  take  that  shape.  The  sand 
was  dry  in  a  few  moments,  and  of  course  would 
very  readily  roll  down  into  the  centre.  I  bad 
read  of  the  oreature,  but  had  never  seen  one  be- 
fore. He  was  a  little  dark-looking  fellow ;  and 
now  he  pat  himself  in  th«  vory  centre  of  his 
den,  and  pushing  himself  into  the  sand,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  little  black  horn, 
as  it  appeared  to  be  sticking  out  ia  sight.  It 
looked  as  if  it  might  be  the  point  of  a  small 
rusty  needle.  This  was  the  ant-lion,  and  that 
was  his  den. 

After  the  sand  was  dry,  and  while  the  hunt- 
er was  still  buried  in  the  sand,  I  had  a  speci- 
men of  his  skill  and  power.  A  little  red  ant 
came  running  along,  seeking  food  for  herself 
and  her  young.  So  she  climbed  up  on  the  rim 
of'  this  sandy  cup,  and  peeped  over  to  see  if  she 
could  see  anything.  Presently  she  seemed  to 
suspeof  danger,  and  tried  to  scramble  off.  Alas ! 
it  was  too  late;  the  sands  rolled  under  her  feet, 
and  down  she  went  to  the  bottom ;  when  in  an  in- 
stant that  little  black  horn  opened  like  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  "  clip,"  and  the  poor  ant  had  oue  leg 
cut  off  1  Now  she  saw  her  danger,  and  struggled 
to  mount  up  the  sides.  The  lion  did  not  move 
or  show  himself.  He  knew  what  he  was  about. 
And  now  the  poor  thing  struggled  to  clinib  up; 
but  one  leg  is  gone,  and  she  finds  it  hard  work. 
Bat  she  has  got  almost  to  the  top  and  almost 
out,  when  the  sands  slip,  and  down  she  rolls 
again  to  the  bottom.  "  Clip,"  go  the  shears, 
and  a  second  leg  is  gone. 

She  now  seems  terrified  beyond  measure,  and 
struggles  bard ;  but  she  gets  up  but  a  little  wi^ 
before  she  slips  again,  and  another  leg  is  off. 
She  now  gives  up  the  straggle,  and  the  lion  de- 
vours her  in  a  few  minutes;  and  then,  with  a 
snap  of  his  tail  or  paddle,  throws  the  skin  of 
the  ant  entirely  out  of  the  cup,  and  the  trap  is 
now  set  for  another.  .  A  fly  crept  down  to  se« 
what  was  smelling  so  good  there ;  and  again 
"clip,"  and  his  loi'iig  was  off!  and  he  was  a 
second  coarse  of  the  dinner.  I  found  several 
more  such  dens,  and  aivund  them  lay  the  skins 
of  the  dead,  but  the  inside  looked  clean  and  in- 
nocent. There  was  no  lion  to  be  seen,  but  the 
dettroyer  it  there  I  The  dead  are  shoved  out  (^ 
sight. 

O,  ant-lion  I  yon  are  a  preacher  to  me  I 
now  see  how  it  is  that  our  young  men,  as  they 
walk  over  sandy  places,  have  their  feet  slide. 
They  go  into  the  hotel.  It  is  all  fair  and  in- 
viting. They  take  a  glass  of  drink;  and 
"  clip,"  they  are  crippled.  They  will  soon  roll 
back  and  take  another,  every  time  the  destroyer 
catting  off  their  power  to  escape.  They  go  to 
places  of  sin,  and  know  not  that  the  dead 
are  there  t  Ah  I  every  fall  makes  .the  next 
easier,  and  the  probability  of  escape  less  and 
less. 
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I  see  bow  it  is  with  oor  children.  Tbey  go 
into  the  street,  tbey  fall  into  bad  conpaDy,  and 
every  profane  word  tbey  hear,  every  improper 
Word  they  use,  every  iodelieate  thought  they 
allow,  is  like  having  a  leg  out  off;  they  go 
feebly,  and  oun  hardly  escape  ruin. 

0,  ant-lion  !  I  wish  all  our  children  could  see 
thee,  so  canning  for  mischief,  so  ornel  to  thy 
Tiotims,  so  much  like  that  great  lion,  the  wicked 
one,  who  seeketh  "  whom  he  may  devour." — 
Dr.  Todd. 


JCIHN   QUINCT  ADAHS'   MOTHEB. 

"  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,"  says  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Briggs,  "  I  left  Washington  three  or  four 
weeks  in  the  spring.  While  at  home  I  possess- 
ed myself  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Adams'  mother, 
and  read  them  with  exceeding  interest.  I 
remember  an  expression  in  one  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  her  son,  while  yet  a  boy  twelve 
years  of  a'go,  in  Europe.  Said  she,  '  I  would 
rather  see  you  laid  in  your  grave,  than  you 
ehould  grow  up  a  profane  and  graceless  boy.' 

"  After  returning  to  Washington,  I  went  over 
and  said  to  Mr.  Adams : '  I  hare  found  out  who 
made  yon !' "  ^ 

" « What  doyou  mean ?'  said  he. 

"I  replied,  '  I  have  been  reading  the  letters 
of  your  mother.' " 

"  Had  I  spoken  of  that  dear  name  to  some 
little  boy  who  had  been  for  weeks  away  from 
his  dear  mother,  his  eyes  could  not  have  flashed 
more  brightly,  or  his  face  glowed  more  quickly, 
than  did  the  eye  and  faoe  of  that  venerable  old 
man  when  I  ptonounoed  the  name  of  his  moth- 
er. He  stood  up  in  his  peculiar  manner,  and 
emphatically  said:  'Yes,  Mr:  Briggs,  all  that  is 
good  in  me  I  owe  to  my  mother.' 

"  Oh,  what  a  testimony  was  that  from  this 
venerable  man  to  his  mother,  who  had,  in  his 
remembrance,  all  the  stages  of  his  manhood  ! 
'  All  that  is  good  in  me  I  owe  to  my  mother  !' 
Mothers,  think  of  this  when  your  bright-eyed, 
little  boy  is  about.  Mothers  make  the  first 
impressions  upon  their  ^children,  and  these  are 
the  last  to  be  effabed." — The  Moravian. 


Uses  or  Prater. — Let  prayer  be  the  key 
of  the  morning  and  the  bolt  of  the  evening. 
—IleHry. 

I  tm  ■ 

ITEMS. 

The  latsrnational  Anti-Sl&rery  Coogresa,  com- 
posed  of  leading  anti-slarery  men  of  the  world,  com- 
meoced  its  aessiong  In  Parii  on  the  20th  olt.  Large 
nambers  of  Amerf^ane,  and  many  representatires  of 
the  African  race,  were  present  On*  of  the  objects  of 
the  Congress  ia  to  prepare  and  adopt  a  memorial  to 
all  those  powers  which  tolerate  hnman  slavery  with- 
in their  dominions,  urging  the  total  abolition  of  hu- 
man bondrf^ge. 

Taa  CooLii  TaASi  and  its  abases  are  exciting  at- 
tention in  China.    The  ooolie  trade  at  llacao  i»  de- 


clared by  tba  British  authoritial  at  Hong  Kong  to  b« 
an  organized  alave  trade.  The  emigration  is  not 
voluntary.  The  unhappy  coolies  are  kidnapped  sod 
forced  into  slavery  by  traders.  The  only  way  to  cope 
with  the  evil,  it  is  tbonght,  will  be  to  prohibit  coolie 
•migration  aitogether  at  H-ng  Kong,  and  the  Chi- 
nese Government  will  be  memorialized  to  that  effecL 
So  long  aa  the  emigration  from  Hong  Eong  contln- 
nes,  the  Macao  Qovernment,  it  is  said,  will  'pretend 
that  their  trade  is  condacted  under  the  same  regula- 
tions. 

The  first  train  of  cars  has  .crossed  Mount  Ceais, 
i^om  France  to  Italy.  This  event  occurred  evsa 
sooner  than  waa  generally  expected,  and  gives  eri- 
dence  of  the  energy  with  which  thia  great  engineer- 
ing project  has  been  pushed.  The  spring  or  eom- 
mer  of  1870  will  probably  witness  the  completion  of 
the  tunnel. 

A  Shall  Piice  or  Wokk. — A  most  cnrions  aod 
Interesting  model  in  the  Franch  exhibition,  is  that 
of  the  Bock  and  Fortress  of-Gibialtar,  with  a  fleet  of 
shipa  lying  in  the  harbor.  This  fleet  consists  of  a 
ship  of  the  line,  a  frigate  and  a  steam  corvette,  a 
brig  and  a  schooner,  every  spar  and  rope  being  rep- 
resented ;  and  yet  the  hnlla  of  these  little  vessels 
were  coostinctPd  ont  of  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  a 
cherry  stone.  The  Rook  and  Fortress  of  Gibraltar 
are  in  the  same  proportions,  and  the  noble  strnctors 
can  be  Covered  over  with  a  florin. — Amtrieaa  Agri- 
eidturut. 

A  Bbsad-Maeiiio  Maobmb  is  said  to  be  the  latest 
New  England  >nTention.  This  machine,  according 
to  description,*  consists  of  a  deep  bread  pan,  within 
which  two  polished  iron  rollers  are  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  a  crank  and  gearing,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  mix  the  materials  and  aereate  and  knead  the 
dongh  in  the  moat  thorough  manier.  The  materials 
are  pat  in  and  the  crank  is  turned  for  about  ten  min- 
utes, and  the  dough  is  ready  for  rising,  or  for  the 
oven,  according  to  its  kind.  The  machine  cleans 
itself,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  touching  the 
dongh  with  the  bands  till  it  ia  ready  to  b«  transferred 
to  the  pans  for  baking.  The  machine,  it  is  claimed, 
will  knead  cake  and  pastry  quite  as  well  as  bread. 

Silk  vboh  Fishsb'Eoos. — M.  Joly,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Chemical  News,  has  discovered  in  the  eggs  of 
fishes  of  the  family  of  the  Salacians  (the  ray)  that 
their  external  envelope  is  formed  of  a  very  close  tis- 
sue, cdtaposed  of  an  infinite  number  of  delicate 
filaments,  which  are  easily  removed  and  separated. 
Once  drawn  out,  tbey  possess  the  appearance,  color 
and  finish  of  cocoon  silk,  serving  without  trouble 
for  tissue  of  ordinary  silk  or  silk  wad.  The  interior 
of  the  egg  contains  an  albaminons,  white  snbtance, 
which  can  aerre  usefully  in  competition  with  the 
white  of  hens'  eggs  for  printing  on  tissues.  They 
contain  a  considerable  quantity,  as  each  one  weighs 
on  an  average  240  grammes,  about  7}  ounces. 

MlTioas. — M.  Danubr^e,  who  has  been  iBvesti^> 
ting  the  specimens  of  meteorites  in  the  Paris  col- 
lection, divides  all  the  meteorites  in'.o  two  primary 
groups— ^iderites  and  Asiderites— the  former  b«iD|[ 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  metallic  iron,  and 
the  latter  by  its  absenSe.  The  Asiderites  contain 
one  group  only,  which  is  termed  Asiderea.  The  Si- 
derites  are  divided  into  two  sections :  in  the  first  the 
specimens  do  not  enclose  stony  particles,  and  in  thia 
we  find  the  group  of  Holosideres  ;  in  the  second  both 
iron  and  stony  matter  are  present.  This,  then,  in- 
cludes two  groups  :  Syssideres,  in  which  the  iron  is 
seen  as  a  continuous  mass,  and  Sporadosideres,  ia 
which  the  iron  Is  present  in  the  form  of  scattered 
grains. 
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From  ttaa  8pa4Utor. 
THK    TAYLOBS   Of   ONQAB.* 

Tbeae  Tolumea  are  worth  lookiDg  at  oarafully. 
Wo  use  the  words  "  lookiag  at "  deliberately.  A 
few  may  fiad  reading  them  through  both  pleas- 
ant and  profitable,  a  far  larger  olass  will  gladly 
make  themselves  aeqnainted  with  the  first  vol- 
ume,  aad  there  are  others,  perhaps,  who,  with 
ourselves,  will  be  led  carefully  to  study  both 
(not- without  a  coDseionsness  that  the  task  is 
somewhat  irksome),  from  a  desire  fully  to  follow 
out  the  trains  of  thought  they  suggest.  Here, 
in  these  pages,  the  author  of  the  Physical  The- 
ory of  Another  Life,  and  the  inventor  of  more 
than  one  skilful  meoLanioal  device,  with  his  sis- 
ter, the  well  known  Jane  Taylor,  live  before  us. 
Seldom  long  separated  from  each  other,  all  their 
earlier  lives  spent  in  the  most  intimate  inter- 
efaange  of  thoagbl,  one  has  scarcely  passed  from 
amongst  us,  whilst  the  voice  of  the  other  has 
been  silent  for  more  than  forty  yeirs ;  and  as  we 
look  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  read  these 
fragments  from  a  pen  that  from  one  generation 
to  another  in  this  family  seems  to  have  been  nev- 
er idle,  we  see  that  in  the  interval  of  that  short 
forty  years  a  silent  revolution,  mightier  than  the 
one  which  marked  their  earlier  years,  has  taken 
place  among  us.  The  Eisays  in  Rhyme  may  rest 
on  oar  shelves  beside  Cowper  or  Young,  DUplay 
beaidis  i^ecMton,  bat  we  look  at  them  as  at  some 


*  Tht  TayloTt  of  Ongar.     Edited  by  the  R-t.  I«aac 
Ta;lor,  M.A.    London :  Jackion,  Walford  k  Hodder. 


quaint  Dutch  pictures,  which  have  a  certain  real- 
ism of  their  own,  and  yet  touch  no  chord  to 
which  our  own  lives  respond.  .  .Wae  it  a  hgaUby 
life,  this  religious  life  of  seventy  years  ago?  A 
strange,  silent  beauty  rests  on  it  now,  like  the 
calm  on  a  dead  man's  face.  The  quiet  home  in 
Lavenham,  where  "a  handsome  dwelliag  with 
spacious  garden  well  stocked  with  fruit," 
were  to  be  had  for  6/.  a  year ;  where  the  mother 
read  aloud  at  meals,  and  no  moment  in  the  day 
was  suffered  to  be  loit;  where  the  winter  months 
pass  in  unbroken  quiet;  yet  the  days  in  their 
well  filled  order  did  not  seem  monotonous;  where 
the  mornings  were  spent  by  the  girls  in  what 
would  now  be  called  household  drudgery,  but 
'which  with  them  seems  only  to  have  left  them 
fresher  for  the  evening's  work,  the  writing  of 
those  verses  which  have  been  the  delight  of  more 
than  one  generation  of  children'since,  and  are 
likely. to  Ust  when  the  essays  of  maturer  years 
have  been  long  forgotten.  That  Jane  Taylor's 
stories  and  essays  found  so  wide  and  eager  a 
reception  proved  she  was  the  exponent  of  the 
thoughts  of  many  at  that  time..  There  had 
already  begun  the  reaction  from  the  fierce  infi- 
delity and  careless  libertinism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  strong  desire,  not  after  a  higher  life 
exactly — that  was  to  follow — but  after  a  sense 
of  completeness,  satisfaction,  roundness,  aait 
were,  in  the  daily  routine,  and  men,  but  more 
especially  women,  who  never  dreamed  of  eternal 
life  as  a  thing  already  begun,  who  had  not  the 
faintest  perception  that  Chr^t  revealed  mora 
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than  divines  tanght,  neTertheless  believed  in 
duty  as  a  grand  principle,  leading  along  a 
Straight  road  to  a  denrable  thongh  nnknovn 
goal.  '  And  the  school  was  not  a  despicable  one. 
The  vomen  at  least  learned  mnoh  a  later  gen- 
eration seems  in  some  danger  of  forgetting,  the 
children  nursed  in  ithaTe  some  of  them  outlived 
it,  but  we  should  like  to  be  sure  the  present  age 
will  produce  equally  fine  specimens  of  character, 
— men  who,  when  their  English  is  msty,  will 
have  their  honor  bright,— women  who,  when 
their  hair  ia  white,  will  still  find  men  the  better 
for  their  presence.  We  have  learned  to  despise 
a  story  with  a  moral,  to  believe  that, — 

"  Liberal  application!  lie 
In  Art  aa  K^atnre,  dearest  fVienil; 
So  'twere  to  cmmp  its  nae,  if  I 
Should  hook  it  to  lonu  tut/ul  md." 

We  have  done  with  "  Mirrors  and  Loobing- 
Glasses,"  are  tired,  in  short,  of  looking  at  onr 
own  small  selves,  begin  to  think  we  are,  after  all, 
but  atoms  in  a  universe,  the  resources  of  which 
are  daily  opening  more  widely  to  our  view.  It  is  a 
higher,  at  least,  a  wider  life,  but  we  return  to 
look  again  at  the  pioneers  who  cot  the  way  to 
it  for  us,  through  many  a  huge  impediment. 
These  Taylors  were  amongst  them,  not  in  the 
van,  but  steadily  doing  the  work.  One  of  the 
earliest  amongst  them  who  took  "the  family  pen" 
into  his  hand,  Charles  Taylor,  the  well  read 
editor  of  Calmet,  nncle  to  Isaac  Taylor,  of 
Stanford  Bivers,  is  well  sketched  in  these 
Tolnmes.  The  "  artist  acholar,"  to  whom  work 
was  play,  and  rest  work,  "teeming  with  repressed 
energy,"  so  repressed,  he  seems  to  have  turned 
some  key  upon  his  deeper  intellectual  nature 
when  he  left  his  study,  and  never  at  the  family 
table  discoursed  of  the  matters  wherewith  his 
brain  was  teeming.  His  table  talk,  says  bis 
biographer,  "  was  an  instance  in  illustration  of 
Talleyrand's  reply  to  an  impertinent  physician, 
who  had  tried  to  lead  him  into  State  aflTairs, 
•  Sir,  I  never  talk  of  things  that  I  understand.' " 
To  the  last  he  loved  his  work,  but  shrank  from 
the  fame  which  attended  it.  We  gather  from 
this  sketch  that  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  engraver,  wag  to 
be  found  at  home,  but  tbe  editor  of  Calmet 
nowhere. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  boot,  however, 
centres  around  Jane  Taylor,  and  it  is  almost  as 
the  antiquarian  looks  at  some  ancient-seeming 
eoin,  whose  modern  date  he  more  than  half  sus- 
pects, tha<r  we  look  at  these  letters  of  not  yet 
fifly  years  ago.  The  names  are  the  familiar 
names  of  places  and  people  yet  among  us,  but 
the  style,  which  had  lasted  many  a  long  year, 
has  passed  away  for  ever ;  a  wilder  life,  quicker 
travelling,  and  cheap  postage  have  rendered  im- 
possible the  long  sententions  letters  which  were 
the  delight  of  the  last  century. 

In  one  of  Juie  Taylor's  letters  she  gives  an 
amusing  clue  tl  the  snooesB  which  attended  ber 


Bymtufor  Infant*.  "  My  method  was  to  shot 
my  eyes  and  imagine  the  presence  of  some  pretty 
little  mortal,  and  then  endeavor  to  oatch,  as  it 
were,  the  very  language  it  wonld  use  on  the 
subject  before  me,  and  I  have  failed  so  frequent- 
ly, because  so  frequently  I  was  compelled  to 
say,  "  Now  yon  may  go,  my  dear,  I  shall,  finish 
the  hymn  mjself.' "  And  so  quietly  working, 
a  life  touched  with  many  lines  of  sadness  slipped 
away,  not  without  leaving  its  mark. 

The  "  family  pen/'  which  has  never  been  suf- 
fered to  drop,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one,  who, 
thongh  the  editor,  never  introduces  himself  in 
these  volumes.  But  there  is  poetry  in  the  stern- 
est lines  of  his  most  simple  prose,  and  in  the 
hour  when  "  life  is  all  retooched  again,"  there 
will  be  many  a  bright  thread  woven  in  with  a 
blessing  on  the  pen  that  told  the  story  of  the 
children  of  Bethnal  Green. 


A  FiBM  feith  is  the  best  theology ;  a  good 
lite  the  best  philosophy;  a  clear  conscience  the 
beat  law ;  honesty  the  best  policy  ,  and  temper- 
ance the  best  physic. 

An  Addreu  delivered  at  the  reqwit  of  (he 
Teaehen  of  Friend*'  Firtt-day  School  in 
Baltimore,  on  the  oceation  of  dosing  the 
School  for  the  Summer,  5th  mo.  27th,  1866, 
6t  Benjamin  Halix)weli,. 

Contianed  from  p*g*  42t. 

4th.  Always  make  the  head  save  the  heel*. 
Have  system  in  all  your  engagements,  and 
think  before  and  ^hile  acting,  so  that  yon  will 
not  have  to  undo  what  you  have  done,  or  go 
back  for  something  left  behind ;  or  ride  or  walk 
some  distance  to  attend  to  business  which  you 
could  have  attended  to  very  conveniently  before 
"  if  you  had  only  thought  of  it."  Thu  think- 
ing of  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  is  one 
great  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  mental  discipline. 

5tb.  Never  let  any  preconceived  opinions, 
prejudices,  notions  or  theories,  close  the  avenues 
of  your  minds  against  reviewing  Truth,  when 
it  is  plainly  before  you,  or  easily  within  your 
reach.  The  celebrated  astronomer,  Hnyghens, 
who  discovered  the  rings  of  the  planet  Saturn, 
and  one  of  its  satellites,  like  many  others  of  the 
philosophers  of  his  day,  had  a  theory  of  tbe 
Harmony  of  the  TTniveree,  or  tbe  Harmony  of 
the  Spheres,  and  believed  that  in  order  for  this 
harmony,  there  should  be  as  many  satellitea  or 
moons  as  there  were  planets.  There  were  then 
six  known  planets,  including  our  earth,  vis : 
Mercury,  Yenus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Sa- 
turn ;  and  after  QaUleo  discovered  the  four  sa- 
tellites or  moons  of  the  planet  Japiter,  the 
Earth's  moon,  with  Jupiter's  four,  made  five 
moons,  80  that  Huyghens  thought,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  one  moon  to  Saturn,  making  six — 
as  many  satellites  as  there  were  planets — that 
the  hartnony  was  complete,  and  that  there  wert 
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no  more.  Tbia  erroneoas  preooDOoived  optnioD 
closed  hia  eyes  from  seeiDg  the  other  satellites 
which  were  around  Saturn  in  telescopio  Yiev 
before  him,  and  some  of  them  as  distinct  as  the 
*  one  he  noted,  and  thus  prevented  him  from 
having  the  grati&L-ation  and  merit  of  discover- 
ing at  least  some  of  the  other  seven  satellites 
which  that  planet  is  now  known  to  have.  Le 
Sage,  in  his  introduction  to  Gil  Bias,  relates  a 
circumstance  replete  with  instructive  interest, 
which  I  will  relate.  "Two  scholars,  on  thoir 
'  way  from  Pennafield  to  Salamanca,  being  thirsty 
*  and  fatigued,  sat  down  by  a  spring  they  met 
with  on  the  road.  Here,  while  they  rested 
themselves,  after  having  qaenohed  their  thirst, 
they  perceived  upon  a  stone  that  was  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  some  letters,  already 
half  effaced  by  time  and  the  feet  of  the  flocks 
that  oame  to  water  at  the  fountain.  Having 
washed  the  stone  off,  they  read  these  words  in 
the  Castilian  language :  'Here  is  interred  the 
soul  of  the  licentiate,  Peter  Garcias.'  The 
younger  of  the  two  students,  being  pert  and 
conceited,  no  sooner  read  this  inscription  than 
he  cried  with  a  loud  and  ironical  laugh,  '  A 
good  juke,  truly  1  Here  is  interred  the  sW  / 
A  soul  (which  is  a  spirit)  interred !  entombed  1 
Who  could  be  the  author  of  such  a  wise  epi- 
taph ?'  Sowsaying,  he  got  up  and  went  off  self- 
aatisfied.  His  companion,  who  was  blessed  with 
a  greater  share  of  penetration,  said  to  himself, 
'There  is  certainly  some  mystery  in  this  affair. 
>  [It  must  mean  something.!    I'll  stay  in  order 

to  unriddle  it.'  Accordingly,  bis  comrade  was 
no  sooner  out  of  sight,  than  he  began  to  dig 
with  bis  knife  all  round  the  stone,  and  succeed- 
ed so  well  that  he  got  it  up,  and  found  beneath 
it  a  leathern  purse,  heavy  with  gold,  and  a  card, 
on  which  was  written  the  following  sentence  in 
Xiatin :  '  Whosoever  thou  art  who  has  wit 
enough  to  discover  ther  meaning  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, inherit  my  money,  and  make  a  better  use 
of  it  than  I  have  done.'  The  student,  rejoicing 
at  his  good  fortune,  walked  home  to  Salamanca 
with  the  *  soul  of  the  Licentiate.'/' 

Now,  whenever  you  hear  or  read  anything 
that  seems  to  be  the  result  of  care,  like  the  en- 
graving on  this  stone,  think  of  the'students  of 
Salamanca.  Don't  turn  away  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult, or  seems  to  conflict  with  some  of  your 
previous  notions,  but  conclude  it  must  mean 
^  something,  and  set  your  minds  to  work  to  disco- 

ver what  its  meaning  is,  and  your  research  will 
many  times  be  rewarded  with  what  is  more 
valuable  even  than  a  purse  of  gold.  This  was 
the  coarse  of  the  wise  Newton,  in  regard  to  an 
announcement  of  Ritcher,  in  1672,  who  had 
taken  a  clock  which  kept  esact  time  in  Paris  to 
Cayenne,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  in  South 
America,  near  the  Equator,  where  he  found  it 
to  run  too  alow.  The  statement  of  Ritcher  was 
ridiculed  by  many,  who  said  a  dock  went  by 


wheel-work,  and  the  motion  mutt  be  the  same 
in  one  part  of  the  world  as  in  an  ther — the 
same  at  Cayenne  as  at  Paris — so  that  if  it  kept 
good  time  at  the  lattsr  place,  it  mutt  do  so  at 
the  former.  Bat  Newton^  like  the  student  of 
Salamanca,  who  gained  the  golden  prize,  rea- 
soned thus — "Ritcher  is  a  mdn  of  observation 
and  veracity.  He  has  stated  as  a  fact  what  can 
be  easily  tested  by  experiment,  and  thus  periled 
his  reputation,  which  he  would  not  do  lightly. 
Now  does  any  cause  exist  in  nature  that  could 
produce  such  a  result  as  Ritcher  has  an- 
nounced?" This  led  him  into  an  iavestigatioa 
which  resulted  in  the  grand  discovery,  that  the 
earth  was  not  a  perfect  sphere,  as  had  been 
supposed  from  the  time  Julius  Ceaser  invaded 
Great  Britian,  about  a  half  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  to  the  time  of  this  discovery  of 
Newton,  a  period  of  more  than  1700  years ;  but 
that  the  surface  of  the  earth  deviates  below  that 
of  a  sphere,  more  and  more  as  we  go  from  the 
equator  both  ways,  till  at  the  poles  the  depres- 
sion is  some  twelve  and  a  half  miles.  This 
causes  the  force  cf  gravity  to  increase,  and 
conaequenty  a  body  to  fall  faster,  and  a  pendu- 
lum to  vibrate  in  less  and  less  time,  and  thus 
makes  a  clock  run  faster,  as  we  go  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles — from  Cayenne  to  Paris— 
so  that  Newton,  by  his  wisdom  and  penetration, 
was  rewarded  with  a  richer  treasure  than  a 
purse  of  gold — ^the  discovery  of  a  great  and 
eternal   truth. 

6th.  Examine  a  tubject  from  oQ  practicahU 
points  of  view.  Many  disputes  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disputants  having  occupied  dif- 
ferent stand  points  in  reviewing  the  question 
they  are  discussing,  when,  if  they  would  only 
interchange  positions,  each  would  see  that  the 
other  was  as  observant  and  truthful  as  himself; 
and  this  would  tend  to  accumulate  absolutely 
correct  information,  as  well  as  to  inculcate  for- 
bearance, liberality  and  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  those  who  may  differ  in  sentiment  from  us. 
(This  was  illustrated  by  viewing  a  cylinder  op- 
posite its  end  and  side — one  presenting  a  ciVc&, 
the  other  a  long  rectangle.  A  flute  w^  answer 
well.) 

7th.  Be  cautiotu,  when  you  are  describing  or 
imagining  things  with  which  you  are  not  fdlly 
and  practically  acquainted,  that  jfou  are  not  led 
into  error,  by  supposing  that  the  things  and 
circumstances  to  which  you  are  acbustomed  ex- 
ist alike  everywhere.  "When  the^ingof  Siam, 
a  country  where  water  never  freezes,  was  told 
by  a  Dutch  traveller,  that  in  Holland,  where 
the  winters  are  very  cold,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  water  becomes  so  solid  that  an  elephant 
might  walk  over  it,  the  king  replied,  '  I  have 
believed  many  extraordinary  things  which  yoa 
have  told  me,  because  I  took  yoa  for  a  man  of 
truth;  but  now  1  am  convinced  that  you  lie  I' 
This  confidence  in  one's  own  experience  M  the 
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test  of  probability,  cbaraeterises  a  mind  th«t  is 
ooDfined  in  its  views  and  limited  in  ita  aequire- 
ments,"* 

The  king  of  Siam  ignorantly  thought  that 
water  must  be  everj/iohere  as  it  was  in  Siam, 
where  it  would  not  permit  Aim  to  walk  on  it  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  let  alone  an  elephant. 

An  anecdote  somewhat  aimilar  was  related 
by  Halliday  Jackson  in  regard  to  the  Indians, 
among  whom  he  spent  some  time  neai  the  Ohio 
river.  The  Indians  admire  that  river — the 
name  Ohio  in  their  language  means  beautiful. 
Sitting  with  them  on  its  banks  one  day,  an  In- 
dian expatiated  on  its  great  beanty,  and  asked 
Halliday  if  they  had  any  anoh  rivers  in  his 
country.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  order  to 
understand  the  remarks  that  followed,  that 
there  are  no  tide-  leater  rivers  in  the  west,  caus- 
ing the  water  to  flow  sometimes  in  one  way  and 
sometimes  in  another;  but  the  Ohio,  Soiota, 
Hiasissippi,  and  all  the  rivers  those  Indians 
ever  knew,  flow  always  in  the  same  direction. 
Halliday  answered,  that  the  principal  rivers  in 
his  country  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadel- 
phia) were  not  exactly  like  the  Ohio— the  water 
in  them  flowed  part  of  every  day  io  one  way, 
and  part  of  the  day  the  other  way,  or  back  again. 
The  Indian  considered  the  subject  for  sometime 
in  silence,  and  then  turned  to  Halliday,  and  in- 
quired, "  Do  you  say  that  in  your  country  the 
water  in  your  rivers  runs  part  of  the  day  to, 
(motionios  with  his  bands  down  the  stream,) 
and  part  of  the  day  to,  (motioning  up  the  stream 
with  bis  hands,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  had 
the  right  idea.)"  Halliday  replied,  "  Tes,  that 
is  what  I  say.''  "  That's  a  lie,"  says  the  In- 
dian. Like  the  king  of  Siam,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve a  state  of  things  could  exist  anywhere  dif- 
ferent from  what  existed  at  home,  or  what  he 
had  been  familiar  with ;  which  is  a  great  and 
common  barrier  to  the  acqaisition  and  exten- 
sion of  practical  information. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  per- 
haps unduly  long  already,  1  will  make  another 
brief  reference  to  the  same  source  of  error,  un- 
der a  different  phase,  by  a  person  of  great  in- 
telligence. The  poet  Campbell,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  "when  de 
scribing  the  adventures  of  the  narigator  Byron 
in  Ghiloe,  on  the,  western  coaat  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, in  a  little  over  forty  degrees  of  sott/A  lati- 
tude, says  be 

"  Pierced  tfie  deep  woods,  and  hail'.ng  from  afar 
The  moon's  pale  planet,  and  the  Northern  Star," 

when  the  north  star  cannot  be  seen  south  of 
the  equator ;  and  to  Byron,  at  the  time  Camp- 
bell was  describing,  it  was,  permanently,  at  least 
forty  degree*  below  hit  horizon.  But  Campbell, 
being  used  to  regarding  this  star  as  a  guide  to 
seamen  in  north  latitudes,  where  he  was  writing. 
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was  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
same  thing  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  mind,  with 
gome  hints  for  its  culture.  But  we  have  not 
only  mindt,  but  bodies.  Indeed,  the  primary 
fact,  the  foundation  principle  in  regard  to  our 
natures,  is,  that  we  are  three/old  heingt,  pos- 
sessed of  body,  mind  and  soul,  or  spirit;  and 
that  these  should  all  receive  their  proper  devel- 
opment, and  be  preserved,  singly  and  collect- 
ively, in  a  harmonious  condition.  This  is  what 
constitutes  true  htalth.  The  term  health  is  in  , 
such  common  use,  and  its  meaning  supposed  to 
be  so  well  understood,  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
require  a  specific  definition.  Dr.  Johnson,  bow- 
ever,  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  conversation  with 
Boswell,  who  afterwards  became  his  biographer, 
defined  happinett,  an  equally  familiar  word,  and 
gave  its  definition  to  be,  "a  muUipUcity  of 
agreeable  contciotun'ett."  I  wish  yon  to  remem- 
ber this  definition ; — it  is  so  fnll  and  expressive, 
and  it  is  not  in  his  Dictionary,  or  any  other— 
"  A  multiplicity-oi^greeable-consciousness." 

Encouraged  by  this  proceeding  of  Dr.  John- 
son, some  years  ago,  when  I  was  about  to  pre- 
pare for  Sandy  Spring  Lyceum  a  Lecture  on 
that  subject,  I  framed  this  definition  of  health, 
that  "  Health  is  a  harmonions  condition  of  the 
multiplied  dependencies  of  the  Ptysioal  Sys- 
tem." Remembering  how  unfavorably  the 
bodily  health  is  affected  by  certain  conditions 
of  the  mind,  as  in  anger,  fear,  sorrow,  gloom  or 
depression,  anguish,  despair,  remorse,  it  will  be 
seen  conspicuously  that  true  health  consists  in 
a  harmonious  condition  of  the  multiplied  de- 
pendencies of  the  physical  system. 

The  primary  fact  upon  which  what  I  have 
now  to  say  to  yon  rests,  is,  as  before  remarked, 
that  man  is  a  threefold  being — animal,  intelleo- 
tnal  and  spiritual — and  that  true  and  sound 
health  requires  the  proper  development  and 
harmonious  condition  of  all  these.  At  their 
original  creation,  the  body  was  not  degraded 
and  the  others  exalted,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
ease  at  the  present  day ;  but  all  were  pronounced 
good — very  good — and  received  alike  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Creator. 

What  is  not  much  valued  is  liable  to  be  neg- 
lected and  abused,  and  this  is  too  much  the 
case  with  the  corporeal  part  of  our  constitution. 
The  incessant  injunction  to  the  young  is,  culti- 
vate the  mind;  develop,  train  and  strengthen 
the  intellectual  faculties;  and,  although  this  is 
all  right  in  its  place,  it  is  often  done  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
body ;  and,  indeed,  frequently  at  (heir  perma- 
nent sacrifice.  If  the  healthful  and  proper  care 
of  the  animal  system  were  urged  upon  children 
by  their  parents  with  that  earnestness  which  a 
heartfelt  conviction  of  their  importance  would 
inspire,  and  equal  to  the  attention  required  to 
be  given  to  daily  occupations,  litenttaie  and 
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Boienoe,  what  a  beneficial  effect  woald  be  pro- 
daced. 

Children,  partioularly  boys,  are  frequently 
pnshed  on  in  their  mathematiea,  olassios,  philo- 
sophy, ehemietry  and  other  studies,  witboai  any 
referenoe  whatever  to  health,  or  even  having 
been  tanght  to  ait,  stand  or  Wdlk,  properly — 
that  is,  in  the  way  good  health  requires.  They 
may  oome  to  understand  astronomy  and  chem- 
istry, and  to  possess  many  intellectual  attain- 
ments, but  what  do  these  avail,  if  they  are  all 
lost  to  the  world,  by  the  premature  breaking  of 
the  delicate  casket  in  which  the  precious  trea- 
sure is  contained,  for  want  of  a  due  regard  to 
the  laws  of  health  1 

It  is  a  threat  mistake  to  think  that  a  highly 
enUivated  mind  does  not  require  a  strong  vigor- 
ous body  in  order  for  its  complete  exercise,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  its  full  amount  of  useful 
Idbor  in  its  particular  department.  It  is  true, 
the  intellect  may  be  very  bright,  and  the  mind 
bighly  cultivated,  in  an  exceedingly  frail  bodily 
tenement ;  and  the  intellectual  powers  may  in- 
'  deed  seem  even  brighter  by  oontraHt  than  the 
same  talents  and  attainments  in  a  robust  body ; 
but  these  bright  powers  need  the  strong  physi- 
cal constitution  in  order  to  secure  that  enduring 
effort,  which  is  essential  to  render  such  talents 
and  acquirements  of  their  full  benefit  to  man- 
kind. In  how  many  lamented  instances  has  the 
frail,  undeveloped  physical  system  given  way  in 
the  midst  of  its  useful  career,  letting  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  brightest  intellects  down  ibto  the 
tomb,  before  they  had  reached  the  meridian  of 
life — their  sun  setting  in  the  morning;  when, 
with  proper  regard  to  the  laws  of  health,  they 
might  have  been  enabled  to  perform  their  full 
journey,  and  to  cheer,-  instruct  and  bless  their 
race.  To  have  the  body  properly  cared  for,  we 
must  study  its  value  and  capabilities.  Who 
among  us  ever  sufficiently  estimates  the  won- 
derful  and  complicated  structure  of  Aiis  iiige- 
nious  fabrio— this  most  perfect  locomotive  ma- 
chine, with  which  each  of  us  is  furnished,  that 
has  been  beautifully  likened  to  a  harp  with  a 
thousand  strings,  and  every  string  when  kept 
in  tone  capable  of  vibrating  enjoyment  only  to 
its  possessor. 

To  use  the  modem  mode  of  estimating  all 
things — that  is,  by  dollars  and  cents — let  us 
see  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  best  mbtlitutes 
that  have  been  contrived  for  real  limbs  and 
other  needful  appliances. 

Now,  a  good  pair  of  artificial  legs,  like  the 
one  worn  by  Santa  Anna,  and  captured  by 
G-en.  Houston  in  Mexico,  with  nicely  adjusted 
springs  in  the  insteps  and  toes,  costs  $400.* 


*  From  a  Report  made  to  OoDgrero  in  1866,  i(  ap- 
pears that  Oorernmeat  had  providvd  6075  artificial 
limbs  to  soldiers — 2134  arms,  3784  legs,  44  bands,  9 
feet,  aad  104  other  appliances.  The  cost  was  357.726 
dollars. 


A  pair  of  similar  arms,  800  dollars ;  a  pair  of 
artificial  eyes,  200  dollars ;  a  set  of  teethj  100 
dollars :  so  that  leaving  oot  the  cost  of  artificial 
ears,  noses,  and  covering  for  the  head  for  those 
"  who  have  no  hair  where  the  hair  used  to 
grow,"  we  have  1000  dollars  at  least  which  we 
bear  constantly  about  us  in  w  persons.  What 
the  value  cA  the  real  limbs  and  eyes  is,  in  com- 
parison with  the  artificial  ones,  I  leave  my 
young  friends  to  estimate  for  themselves.  But 
if  we  had  a  delicate  piece  of  onmplieated  ma- 
chinery, valoed  at  even  lUOO  dollars,  wonid  we 
be  likely  to  subject  it  to  the  exposed,  rough  and 
careless  treatment  that  we  often  tinneoessarily 
do  our  bodies  f  and  if  we  did,  would  it  be  any 
marvel  if  it  was  occasionally,  or  even  frequently 
out  of  order  ? 

As  remarked  a  learned  writer,*  "For  the 
continuance  of  life  a  thousand  provisions  are 
made.  Men  cannot  draw  a  breath  without  the 
exercise  of  sensibilities  as  well  ordered  as  those 
of  the  eye  and  ear.  A  tracery  of  nervom 
cords  unites  many  organs  in  sympathy,  of 
which,  if  one  single  filament  were  broken,  pain 
and  spasm  and  suffocation  would  ensue.  The 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  all  the  vital  functions,  are  governed 
through  means  and  by  laws  which  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  our  wills,  and  to  which  the  pow- 
ers of  our  minds  are  altogether  inadequate." 

Such  is  the  machine,  its  delicacy,  its  value 
and  grandeur,  which  each  one  of  us  possesses  ! 
Yet  It  is  scarcely,  by  any,  suifioiently  appreci- 
ated. With  some,  the  body  is  so  over-worked, 
while  even  young  in  years,  all  its  muscles  so 
strained,  and  the  system  so  frequently  exposed 
to  wet,  cold,  loss  of  sleep,  and  almost  every 
hardship,  to  the  neglect  of  the  mind  and'^.f^her 
nature,  and  the  almost  total  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  health,  that  they  are  stiffened  and  worn 
out  before  the  period  of  life  at  which  they 
should  be  in  their  prime.  Instead  of  pursuing 
business  in  a  manner  to  promote  health,  aa 
could  and  ought  always  to  be  done  in  every 
proper  employment,  how  often  is  the  health  sa- 
crificed to  business,  and  the  oorporeal  remains 
of  the  brightest  and  loveliest  followed  and 
mourned  to  an  untimely  grave. 

In  the  estimation  of  others — and  to  how  many 
of  us  will -this  apply?— rthe  mind  alone  is  the 
measure  of  the  man.  Intellect,  intellect,  intel- 
lect, is  the  great  desideratum,  first  and  last. 
Cerebral  or  intellectual  development  in  excesi 
is  not  the  normal  condition  of  man.  If  this 
excess  exists  in  parents,  it  is  unfavorable  to 
vigorous  constitutions  of  their  children.  Hence 
the  number  of  those  most  highly  cultivated  in- 
tellects who  have  left  no  children,  or,  if  any, 
they  are  often  below  mediocrity,  both  intel- 

*  Bell  on  the  Hand,  in  the  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
page  17. 
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lecttnlljr  and  physically.  The  triple  compound 
mast  be  iDaintained  in  proper  balance.  A  peo- 
altj  attaches  to  every  infringement  of  the  laws 
of  cur  constitution. 

(To  b«  eontlnnad.) 

■   tm 

Falsi  Plsasuku. — Pleasnre  which  oannot 
be  .obtained  bat  by  unaeMonable  and  nosaitable 
expense,  must  always  end  io  pain ;  and  pleasure 
which  most  be  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other's pain  oan  never  be  such  as  a  worthy  mind 
can  fully  delight  in. — Johnton. 

MOTES   01'  VOBELQN    TRAVEL,    FSOH    PBITATE 

OOKKKSPONDBKCE. 

No.  3. 

PiBTB,  7th  month,  1866. 
A  rainy  "  Scotch  Sunday"  in  this  ancient 
town  of  Perth  gives  us  a  little  time  for  writing 
to  oar  friends  at  home.  We  have  met  in  our 
travels  a  great  deal  to  exceed  anything  we  have 
in  America  in  abstract  beauty  and  high  cultiva- 
tion, a  great  part  of  which  is  owing,  of  course, 
to  the  genial  climate  of  Engkod  and  to  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  labor.  Some  of  our 
drives  through  the  rural  lanes  io  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Lakes  were  perfectly  bewitching 
in  their  loveliness.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
Ist  of  the  present  month,  we  set  off  in  an  open 
carriage,  a  delightful  mode  of  travelling-  for 
short  distances,  to  Keswick,  17  miles,  on  the 
shore  of  Derwent  Water,  and  after  a  splendid 
drive  of  two  hours  through  the  same  charming 
scenery  we  had  been  enjoying  fur  some  time 
past,  over  the  foot  of  Helvellyn,  and  in  i^ight  of 
m.any  lovely  little  waterfalls,  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill  overlooking  Keswick,  and  I  think 
wejlsav|!  warcely  seen  a  more  beautiful  picture 
than  lay  spread  out  before  us.  The  Lake  is 
considered  one  of  the  fiaeat  in  England,  and  the 
surrounding  landscape,  united  with  the  soften- 
ing effect  of  the  evening  shadows,  made  the 
whole  scene  one  of  sarpassing  harmony  and 
l6veliness.  As  we  drove  along  we  were  attracted 
by  a  large  tarretted  building  not  far  off,  which 
we  of  course  imagined  to  be  the  residence  of 
some  illustrious  noble  of  the  land,  and  were  be-, 
ginning  to  invest  the  place  with  a  great  many 
imaginary  and  romantic  charms,  when  we  found 
ourselves  gradually  approaching  its  entrance, 
and  soon  discovered  it  was  a  very  handsome 
hotel  to  whi^h  we  had  been  directed.  It  was 
splendidly  situated,  commanding  a  most  ex- 
tensive prospect,  and  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  very  comfortable  rooms,  and  after 
taking  our  tea,  we  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  at  the  windows  enjoying  the  beautiful 
prospect,  until  the  Eoeoe  was  varied  by  the  ap 
proBch  of  a  heavy  thnndergust.  Next  day 
was  dull  and  showery,  but  being  able  to  enjoy 
80  much  without  leaving  the  house,  there  was 
not  much  philosophy  required  to  reconcile  us 
to  remaining  in  it  for  the  day.     We  found  time 


between  the  showers  for  a  walk  to  the  Lake 
and  through  the  village.  The  former  is  ex- 
quisitely lovely.  The  next  day  was  still  rainy, 
so  we  decided,  though  with  great  regret,  to  go 
on  to  Edinboro.  We  left  the  mountains  and 
their  fine  scenery  behind  us,  and  hoped  it  had 
been  the  same  with  the  clouds,  but  after  a  few 
hours  of  sunshine,  they  lowered  around  us 
again,  as  thickly  as  ever,  and  we  were  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  this  kind  of  weather  is  really 
the  best  that  Scotland  has  to  offer  us — though 
now  the  sun  is  again  shining,  and  we  are  going  * 
out  for  a  walk  to  see  the  honse  where  once  lived 
the  "fair  maid  of  Perth,"  immortalized  by 
Soott,  and  some  other  places  made  memorable 
by  the  occurrence  of  important  historical 
events. 

As  we  approached  the  northern  boundary  of 
England  we  observed  a  marked  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  country, 
and  no  Innger  saw  traces  of  the  neatness  that 
had  struck  us  so  forcibly  farther  south.  The 
peculiar  Scottish  costume  we  have  as  yet  seen 
little  of.  In  Edinboro  we  select*  d  a  very  good 
hotel,  close  to  the  monument  of  Walter  Scott, 
and  commanding  a  view  which  probably  gives 
a  better  idea  of  the  city,  both  old  and  new 
town,  than  could  have  been  commanded  any- 
where else.  It  is  kept  somewhat  in  the  Ameri- 
can style,  with  a  public  table  for  breakfast  and 
dinner  and  a  ladies  sitting  room,  which,  as  we 
are  out  most  of  the  time,  we  concluded  to  make 
use  of  instead  of  taking  a  private  parlor,  as  is 
our  usual  custom.  Next  morning  walked  to 
Holyrood  Palace,  on  our  way  going  into  the 
house  onoe  occupied  by  John  Knox — a  strange 
old  building,  contaioing  some  curious  relics. 
We  saw  his  study — sat  on  his  chair  and  were 
shown  the  window  from  which  he  used  to 
prejich.  We  then  went  into  White  house  close 
(or  court)  in  which  stands  the  oldest  Hoatelrie 
in  the  town,  and  which  is  famous  as  the  stop- 
ping place  of  Dr.  Johnson  when  in  EJinboro. 
At  Holyrood  we  had  a  most  interesting  visit, 
and  I  coull  scarcely  believe  that  we  really  stood 
on  the  spot,  that  poor  Queen  Mary  had  made  so 
memorable — that  we  actually  saw  her  cham- 
ber— her  bed,  all  that  remained  oi  her  blankets, 
(a  piece  about  18  inches  square) — her  work- 
box  covered  with  her  own  embroidery,  and  the 
baby  basket  sent  her  as  a  present  by  Queen 
Klizabelh  at  the  birth  of  ber  son  James  ihe 
VI. — that  we  stood  too  in  the  little  room  whcrtf 
she  and  her  favorite  Rizzio  were  supping  the 
night  of  his  assassination,  and  were  shown  the 
secret  door  by  which  the  murderers  entered. 
The  stone  on  which  she  and  Darnley  knelt  at 
their  marriage  is  also  preserved  here,  as  is  the 
Queen's  private  altar-piece,  and  they  all  seemed 
invested,  as  we  gazed  on  them,  with  a  ebarm 
and  reality  which  we  oould  not  dispute.  The 
chapel  is  nuw  only  a  ruin,  but  a  very  grand  and 
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noble  one,  and  we  oonld  readily  see  traoea  of  ita 
former  maguificeaoe,  and  believe  in  all  the  sad 
and  atrange  histories  connected  with  it  in  days 
.  that  are  past.  Our  next  visit  was  to  "The 
Castle" — Edinboro'a  magoifioent  oastle ;  and  we 
were  certainly  not  disappointsd.  No  one  eonld 
be,  it  seems  to  ma^  no  matter  how  high  their 
expectations  may  have  been.  It  is  indeed  a 
most  wondorfnl  straotare,  and  sitaation  and  all 
considered,  it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  it 
ehonld  have  been  so  long  and  so  completely  im- 

-•  ,  pregnable.  The  view  from  the  battlements  was 
extensive  and  beaatiful,  commanding  the  city 
and  many  miles  of  the  surrounding  country. 
We  were  shown  many  things,  poracssing  no  ab- 
Btraet  tntoreet,  but  interesting  from  their  his- 
torioal  aa-soeiationa.  The  crown  jewels  had 
been  kept  ounoealed  for  mwe  .than  a  century, 
from  political  motives,  until  in  1817  the  kinft 
ordered  the  chest  containing  them  to  be  opened, 
and  they  have  ever  since  been  exhibited  freely 
to  the  pablie.  In  retnrning  from  the  casrie,  we 
walked  throngh  some  of  the  "  Closes,"  and  saw 
enough  filth  and  squalor  and  degradation  to 
make  us  almost  sick.  I  do  not  wish  any  of  our 
Friends  to  see  what  we  did,  but  I  believe  no 
one  could  imagine  the  reality,  without  having 
,  done  BO,  or  conceive  the  horrible  condition  of 
the  inmates  of  thej>e  miserable  alleys.  They 
are  apparently  stowed  away  as  closely  as  they 
can  possibly  live,  and  we  eaw  proofs  of  entire 
disregard  not  only  of  all  cleanliness,  but  of 
common  deeeoey,  and  the  air  in  some  of  them 
was  so  terribly  fuul,  that  we  were  glad  to  escape 
with  a  very  slight  glimpse.  It  is  indeed  as- 
tonishing how  ihey  can  live  and  thrive,  as  they 
appear  to,  in  such  an  atmosphere — and  thrive 
thev  oertainly  do — every  one  looking  strong 
ana  healUiy,  and  the  swarms  of  children  all 
rosy  and  bright,  as  far  as  we  oould  sea  throngh 
the  dirt.  Later  in  the  day,  we  drove  through 
what  is  called  Cow  Gate,  confessedly  the  worst 
pari  of  BdinboTo,  and  really  what  we  bad  be- 
fore seen  was  as  nothing  to  this.  Throuitboat 
the  eiitire  length  of  the  street,  many  squares, 
and  only  wide  enough  for  our  carriage,  was  one 
constant  snecession  of  miserable  piotures,  com- 
posed of  every  variety  we  could  suppose  possi- 
ble of  human  depravity,  and  I  shuddered  to 
think  how  much  more  there  was  behind  those 

^  dingy  walls  than  what  met  oar  eyes  in  pass- 

ing rapidly  by  them.  We  were  all  conscious, 
I  believe,  of  a  sensation  of  relief  when  we  at 
last  emerged  into  a  brighter  and  purer  air.  The 
reotdlections  of  our  drive  dwelt  with  us  longer 
than  we  liked,  interfering  with  our  nsnal  sleep. 
As  an  antidote  to  all  this,  we  took  a  drive  up 
to  Salisbury  Crag  and  the  far  famed  "  Arthur's 
Seat."  The  latter  we  had  to  ascend  on  foot, 
and  we  were  perfectly  charmed  by  the  splendor 
of  the  views  from  the  summit.  Edinboro,  with 
her  wonderful  Castla  and  Holyrood  Palace,  and 


Ganlton  Hill,  with  ita  monamenta  and  milea  of 
lovely  oountry  soanery  spread  around  the  whole, 
made  one  of  the  most  perfect  panoramas  the 
eye  could  possibly  desire.  After  admiring  it  as 
long  as  it  seemed  prudent  to  remain,  we  scram- 
bled down  and  re-entered  our  carriage  for  home. . 
Next  morning  visited,  among  many  others,  the 
monument  of  Robert  Burns,  which  we  entered, 
and  saw  a  number  of  hi^  original  letters  and  other 
interesting  relics  of  the  past-^all  of  wbioh 
were  shown  and  explained  by  a  venerable 
Scotohman  just  fitted  for  his  vocation  and  full 
of  enthusiasm  about  his  talented  countryman. 
We  next  examined  the  rich  and  magnificent 
monument  to  Walter  Scott.  It  is  200  feet  in 
height,  but  w«  did  not  ascend  it,  preferring  a 
drive  through  some  parts  of  the  city  we  had  not 
yet  seen.  The  strtets  are  broad  and  elegant, 
reminding  us  of  some  of  the  finest  in  London, 
but  very  quiet.  Edinboro  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
city,  if  we  see  only  one  side  of  the  pioturfr— 
most  travellers,  I  suppose,  do  so ;  we  were  un- 
fortunately undeceived.  In  the  morning  we  took 
cars  to  Kinross,  a  small  town  on  Loch  I>ven, 
where  we  were  ferried  across  to  the  Castle  by 
a  very  intelligent  man,  who  was  full  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  of  poor  Queen  Mary,  and  told 
us  many  things  that  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  this  melancholy  ruin. 

(To  be  eontianed.) 
KEJOICK  ALWAT. 

A  man  may  lose  all  things,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  yet  be  exoeedinsly 
happy,  and  blessed  of  Qod.  A  man  may  De 
stripped  of  property,  a  man  may  be  bereft  of 
friends,  a  man  may  lose  his  health,  a  man  may 
have  the  way  of  usefulness  blocked  up  to  him ; 
and  yet,  he  may  experience  a  happiness  that  ia 
indescribable,  if  he  only  has  left  this  thonght : 
"Heaven  cannot  be  touched." 

Arc  there,   then,  those  that  suffer  in  their 
faithfulness,  are  ^conquering  in  their  suflPerings, 
and  rising  above  them  f     Are  there  others  that 
in  the  performance  ot  duty  know  not  only  how 
to  labor,  but  how  to  speak  and  bear  witness,  "  I 
can  do  something  more — I  can  refuse  to  labor  ?" 
Are  there  others  that  know  how  to  gather  and 
administer  property,  bnt  who  can  bear  witness, 
"  I  know  also  how  to  do  more  than  that, — I 
know  how  to  walk  nnclotbed,  and  lose  not  one 
particle  of  my  joy  and  pi^ace  and  manhood,  and 
be  stronger,  more  hopeful  and  more  songful  than 
I  ever  was  before  ?"  Are  there  others  that  know 
how  to  walk  in  unhealth  and  pain,  and  yet  ba 
BO  penetrated  with  faith  and  prater  and  love 
that  their  life  is  more  radiant  in  sickness  than, 
the  life  of   ordinary  men  of  the  world  is  ia 
health?    Are  there  those  that   know  how  to 
administer  in  the  realm  of  affection,  but  that, 
by  bereavements  and  infelicities  of  life,  hava 
learned  how  to  dismiss  love,  and  go  widowed 
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and  solitary,  and  hov  to  do  it  with  aooh  a  aweet 
and  noble  temper  that  all  men  see  that  they  are 
more  lovely  withont  love  than  they  ever  were 
when  they  were  enthroned  in  its  midst  ?  Are 
there  thoee  in  the  battle  of  life  who  are  tempted, 
and  who  overcome  the  temptation  7  Are  there 
men  that  are  bankrupt,  and  that  are  walking  in 
obscure  places,  and  that  remember  the  promises 
of  God  ?  &e  faithful  to  Christ ;  be  faithful  to 
the  trath ;  be  faithful  to  your  honor  and  integ- 
rity; be  faithful  to  heaven,  that  ia  nearer  than 
when  yon  believed ;  be  Mtbful  to  all  right 
things  that  yoo  have  been  -  taught ;  be  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty ;  and  then  rejoice. 
And  when  you  cannot  rejoice  anywhere  else, 
rejoice  in  the  Lord.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  any- 
li)w.  Rejoice  in  wealth;  rejoice  in  health; 
rejoice  in  pleasure ;  rejoice  in  love ;  rejoice  in 
activity ;  and  above  all  rejoice  in  the  Lord ;  and 
tbea,  when  reverses  come,  and  troubles  pass 
upon  you,  and  these  other  things  fade. away, 
your  joy  in  the  Lord  will  »tand  up  like -Mount 
Sinai,  that  never  shall  be  moved.        H.  W.  B. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  14,  1867. 


Reliqious  Conferences. — ^The  views  we 
expressed  in  a  recent  number  of  this  paper,  on 
the  subject  of  religious  conversation,  are  appli- 
cable, in  most  respects,  to  those  more  pmblic  in- 
terchanges of  thought  and  feeling  which  may 
be  termed  religious  conferences.  Some  worthy 
members  of  our  Society  feel  apprehensive  that 
meetings  of  this  class,'  which  have  been  held  in 
Tarions  places,  will  not  conduce  to  the  spiritoal 
advancement  of  those  engaged  in  them,  nor  to 
the  harmony  of  the  body.  This  feeling,  we 
think,  arises,  in  most  cases,  from  a  dread  of  all 
innovation,  and  a  supposition  that  suoh  meet- 
ings are  without  precedent  among  our  prede- 
cessors. It  appears,  however,  that  deeply  con- 
cerned Friends  of  a  former  generation  were  led 
to  hold  religions  communion  with  each  other 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  at  other  times  than 
those  appointed  for  public  worship  or  church 
discipline. 

In  the  Journal  of  Job  Scott,  under  date  1783, 
ve  find  the  following  passage,  vis : 

"A  number  of  well  concerned  Friends  of 
this  Monthly  Mealing,  from  a  desire  of  good  to 
themselves,  and  to  promote  the  good  of  Society, 
having  for  sometime  a  desire  to  meet  together, 
at  seasons,  solidly  to  confer  together  upon  such 
subjects  as  might  appear  profitable,  did,  some 


time  past,  make  a  beginning.  We  hare  met 
divers  times,  and  have  been,  at  several  of  these 
seasons,  baptised  into  death,  or  snch  creaturely 
abasement  aa  not  to  be  able,  for  a  oonaiderable 
length  of  time,  to  move  forward  on  any  subject. 
But  as  we  have  lain  low,  and  been  willing  to  be 
with  Christ  in  his  depression,  his  agony,  his 
death,  and  his  burial,  we  have  been  livingly 
raised  with  him  in  his  resarreolion,  into  new- 
ness of  divine  life,  and  have  sensibly  known  him 
to  be  '  the  resurrection  and  the  life '  to  and 
in  our  own  souls.  Then  have  we  gone  forward 
rejoicing,  he  going  before  us.  Divers  import- 
ant matters  have  been  the  subjects  of  these  onr 
religions  conferenoes.  We  have  had  much  solid 
satisfaction  in  them,  and  a  belief  has  been  sealed 
on  our  minds  that  snch  opportunities  are  very 
profitable,  and  might  be  highly  promotive  of 
the  welfare  of  Society,  if  rightly  enconraged 
and  attended,  in  the  several  Monthly  Meetinp; 
and,  perhaps,  in  some  places,  members  from 
several  Monthly  Meetings  might  osefnlly  attend 
such  conferences." 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  meet- 
ings will  depend  upon  the  manner  and  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  conducted.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  sincere  seekers  after  truth  and 
righteousness,  who  are  led  to  confer  with  each 
other,  or  to  wait  upon  the  Author  of  onr  being, 
in  a  devotional  frame  of  mind,  will  fail  to  re- 
ceive edification  and  comfort  On  sneh  occa- 
sions the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
religions  books,  may,  with  the  Divine  blessing, 
be  made  instrumental  to  promote  the  object  in- 
tended, by  furnishing  food  for  thought  and  in- 
creasing spiritual  knowledge.  A  vacant  mind 
is  not  the  state  best  adapted  for  relij^ons 
growth, — there  must  be  something  for  the  Di- 
vine gifl  to  act  upon, — as  whbn  the  prophet 
was  about  to  bestow  a  blessing  upon  the  widow 
who  cried  to  him  for  aid,  he  asked,  "  What 
hast  thon  in  the  house  ?"  And  when  he  found 
she  had  a  pot  of  oil,. he  made  use  of  that  as  the 
means  to  relieve  her  and  her  children.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  blessed  Jesus  was  about  to 
feed  the  people  who  had  followed  him  into  a 
desert  place,  he  queried,  "How  many  loaves 
have  ye  ?"  and  the 'five  loaves  and  two  fisbes, 
which  a  lad  had  brought  Uuther,  were  multi- 
plied. 

He  who  is  intent  upon   the  acquisition  of 
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"  treaaore  in  hMven,"  ahoatd  be  bo  far  paseire 
as  to  receive  without  opposition  the  impressions 
made  by  Divine  grace,  and  so  far  active  as  to 
move  forward  oheerfally,  and  pat  in  practice 
all  that  he  knows  to  be  good. 

From  information  received,  it  appears  that  in 
several  places  where  religions  oonferenoes  have 
been  held,  they  have  been  satiafactory  to  those 
engaged  in  them.  A  letter  we  have  recently 
-*  received  from  a  Friend  in  West  Chester  coun- 
ty, New  York,  gives  an  encouraging  account  of 
"  Circulating  9|^eetings,"  held  there  for  reli- 
gious improvement.  She  says,  "  They  seem  to 
be  owned  by  the  Oreat  Head  of  the  Church, 
whose  presence  has  been  sensibly  felt  to  the 
eontriting  of  many  hearts."  At  one  of  these 
meetings,  held  at  a  Friend's  house,  "  the  20th 
chapter  of  Matthew  was  read,  and  all  were  iU' 
▼ited  to  express  their  feelings  freely.  At  the 
close  of  an  interesting  conversation  a  Psalm  was 
read,  followed  by  siletioe  and  a  religious  oppor- 
tunity, which  had  a  oementiog  influence,  bind- 
ing heart  to  heart.  Both  Societies  of  Friends 
oame  together,  and  onr  Methodist  neighbors 
oame  and  sat  with  us,  and  all  were  alike  inter- 
ested, and  took  part  in  the  sabjects  that  came 
before  the  meeting."  Our  correspondent  far- 
ther informs  us,  that  "  their  young  people,  hav- 
ing become  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  truth,  have  gathered  the  poor  children 
into  First-day  schools,  or  rather  the  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together ;  for  the  Lord  is  the 
Maker  of  them  all.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
interest  that  is  manifested  by  both  teachers  and 
scholars,  for  he  that  watoreth  shall  himself  be 
■watered." 

Oar  religions  organisation  was  intended,  not 
to  restrain,  bat  to  encourage,  those  who  are 
"zealous  of  good  works;"  for  "where  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty."  We 
voatd  merely  suggest  to  those  engaged  in  reli- 
^  gious  oonferenoes,  that  the  great  .points  to  be 
kept  in  view,  are,  the  increase  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  the  fostering  of  a  devotional 
spirit;  avoiding  debates  that  do  not  tend'  to 
edification  or  comfort. 


Disc,  at  Falliinfj^oo,  Pa.,  on  First  daj  ereaing, 
4th  of  Eighth  montb,  1867,  Stbphii  Woolstos,  in 
the  86th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  good  citizen, 
honored,  respected  and  beloved ;  cfaeriBbing  a  kindl; 
feeling  for  every  one,  and  bearing  malice  towards 
none,  with  a  disposition  so  eheerfnl  and  winning 


that  it  made  and  kept  firieads.  In  the  domeatio 
circle  he  was  the  tender  hnsband  and  kind  father, 
and  his  children  fail  to  remember  one  harsh  or  un- 
kind word  from  him.  Beneath  the  innocent  mirth- 
fnlness  which  wae  so  pleasanilj'charRcti'ristic  of 
him,  there  dwelt  a  deep  and  sincerie  religious  feel- 
ing, which  tempered  and  colored  all  the  set*  of  his 
life.  A  member  of  Falls  Uontbly  Meeting  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  he  was  constant  and  punctaal  in 
attendance,  imparting  a  weight  and  dignity  to  its 
assemblages,  the  loss  of  which  will  be  long  felt.  His 
life  ended  fitly  and  beantifully;  all  bis  kindly  traits 
shone  brightly  and  tenderly  to  the  last.  There  were 
no  complai^its — no  murmurs ;  only  a  sweet  peaceful 
consciousness  of  change,  from  which  faith  took  away 
all  fear,  and  hope  all  rpgret. 

DiBD,  on  the  6th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  Catrabiss 
H.,  widow  of  Gharlps  H.  Hnttson,  in  her  42d  year;  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia. • 

,  on  the  evening  of  Ninth  month  5th,  1867, 

Eliza,  widow  of  Thomas  C.  Barnes,  in  her  76th 
year ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  6tli  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  in  Camden, 

N.  J.,  EbiZA,  wife  of  John  C.  Sloan. 

,  on  iSixth-day  morning,  Ninth  month  6th, 
1867,  at  ■  his  residence,  Qermantown,  Thok as  B. 
LoxssTBKTH,  aged  69  years ;  a  valuable  member  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  and  Frankford  Preparative 
Meetings. 

,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Eighth  month, 

1867,  at  bis  residence,  Milton,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  of 
paralysis,  Isaac  Whitblbt,  aged  70  years ;  a  member 
and  elder  of  Hllford  Monthly  Meeting.  He  bore  his 
extreme  snffering  with  Christian  resignation.  He 
was  a  man  truly  honest  and  upright  in  bis  dealings 
among  men,  and  hie  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  not  only 
in  bis  immediate  family  and  in  the  Society  of  which 
be  vas  a  member,  bat  in  the  community  in  which  he 
dwelt. 

Erbatuic  —The  omission  in  our  late  issue,  No.  27, 
of  the  last  line  in  the  Editorial  colnmo.  page  434, 
will  be  supplied  by  the  words — "Friends  together 
three  days  and  attracts." 

The  Ezecative  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Publication 
Association"  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afiernooo,  9tlk 
mo.  30th,  at  3^  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Mo.  Meeting  Room. 
Ltdia  H.  Ball,  Oltrk. 


Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  Of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Fonrth-day  evening,  9th 
mo.  18th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  St.,  Monthly  Meeting 
Boom.  The  general  attendance  of  Friends  is  very  de- 
sirable, and  it  is  hoped  that  all  interested  in  this  im- 
portant work  will  eadeavor  to  be  present. 

J.  M.  BuLis,         )  ^j_t. 

AnHiCoopaa,     f'^*^ 

HAFPINE88  AND  SwooKSS. — ^Where,  after  an 
active  life,  the  apparently  sacoessfnl  man  pro- 
claims his  having  altogether  failed  to  seonro 
happiness,  we  may  be  v0ry  sure  there  has  been 
some  strange  inconsistency  in  his  expectations, 
sfn^fi  undue  straining  in  a  wrong  direction,  some 
want  of  stimulas  to  the  needful  activity,  some 
pervading  jar  between  him  and  his  life  relations, 
or  that  he  has  been  tempted  into  acts  and  po- 
sitions which  leave  a  sting  in  the  mind. 
..»  — ChambtT^t  Book  of  Dajit, 
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EUR0F8AN    OOKaESPONDXHCC. 
No.  III. 

Lacsahns,  Aagoat  2. 

H(  re  I  sit  in  Mhe  very  garden  where  (gibbon 
fiaished  writiD||  hia  great  history.     It  is  the 
court  of  the  bouse,  whioh  is  bailt  round  three 
sides  of  it ;  and  it  looks  over  a  f^arden  to  which 
twenty-five  steps  descend  from  it,  and  whioh  is 
beautiruily  laid  out  with  winding   paths   and  j 
flowering  trees,  and  a  lovely  fountain  that  plays 
all  the  time.     Under  this  court  rnn  the  base-  { 
tttent  rooms  of  the  house  where  the  servants  and  | 
possibly  the  landlord's  family  live,  whose  rooms 
must  be  twenty  feet  high;  aud  they  look  out 
upon  the  garden  beyond,  which  slopes  down 
green  fields  (wiih  some  pretty  looking  bouses) 
to  the  lake;  and  then  oonfes  the  lake  and  a 
beautiful  range  of  mountains,  visible  even  in ' 
the  mist  of  this  afternoon,  above  which,  in  oleac 
weather,  tower  the  snow  peaks,  nuw  entirely  in- 
visible. •  I 

In  the  various  lights  there  must  be  no  end 
of  beauty  here.  T°he  Hotjl  Gibbon  is  five' 
stories  high,  counting  the  basement,  which  is 
not  seen  on  the  front.  It  opens  on  one  of  the 
broadest  streets  or  squares  of  Lausanne,  whioh 
is  a  beautiful  city,  having  a  variety  of  beauty 
greater  than  I  ever  saw  before ;  and  splendid 
hotels,  where  people  can  live  permanently  for' 
six  francs  a  day ;  and  transient  visitors  pay  a 
little  or  much  more,  according  to  what  they 
call  for.  My  pretty  room,  opening  into  the 
court,  is  two  francs  a  day,  aad  I  eat  a'  lacerte. 
The  court  is  an  upper  gHrden,  bordered  with 
splendid  flowers  and  flowering  trees;  and  in  the 
middle  are  six  large  spreading  chestnut  trees, 
whose  branches  meet  and  make  a  perfect  canopy, 
tinder  which  straw  colored  but  iron  chairs  and 
settees,  with  tables,  more  or  less  large,  and  of 
virions  shapes,  give  opportunity  to  individuals  ] 
»T  parties  to  have  a  meal  in  full  view  of  the ! 
lake  and  mountains.  If  I  were  rich,  I  would 
come  and  pass  a  month  here  every  summer. 
English  is  spoken  by  some  of  the  waiters,  and 
the  house  is  always  full  of  American  and  £ng- 
liith  people.  I  think  the  route  from  Paris  to 
Lausanne,  through  the  frontier  town  of  Pontar- 
lier  and  by  Neufchatel,  is  perfectly  beautiful, 
(at  least  from  Pontarlier,)  but  you  must  have 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  oar.  You  look  over 
into  vallies  where  are  many  little  villages.  It 
was  the  first  scenery  whioh  satisfied  me  in  Eu- 
rope, for  France  is  merely  pretty  from  Brest  to 
Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Pontarlier. 

To  hear  of  Switterlond  and  to  see  it  are  two 
very  different  things.  I  have  now  been  over 
Lake  Lemar  twiee.  The  sail  is  veiy  beautiful 
by  Fernay.  There  is  on  one  inland  (I  believe) 
a  most  lovely  villa  owned  by  Prince  Napoleon. 
But  I  was  disappointed  in  Oeneva.  It  cannot 
compare  in  picturesiqueness  with  Lausanne, 
whose  location  ia  on  hills — one  hill,  in  the  heart 


of  the  city,  crowned  by  the  cathedral,  another 
by  the^ castle. 

But  at  Oeneva  we  took  a  diligence  passage 
for  Chamouny — and  such  a  three  days  of  mag- 
nificence as  we  had.  We  all  four  took  the  seat 
up  high  just  behind  the  driver,  ascending  by  a 
laidder  of  fourteen  or  twenty  steps ;  and  then  we 
seemed  to  be  riding  on  the  wind.  We  went 
through  a  beautiful  country  of  well-defined 
hills,  whioh  were  on  either  hand,  and  sometimes 
approached  and  walled  us  in.  At  St.  Martin's 
the  snow  mountains  began  to  loom  up,  and  the 
mists  and  mountain  peaks  ooqoetted  with  each 
other  in  the  most  indescribable  way.  But  the 
mists  finally  conquered,  and  when  we  rode  into 
Chamouny,  which  lies  between  two  prodigious 
mountain  walls,  wooded  to  tbe  very  top,  Mont 
Blatic  had  quite  hidden  his  snowy  front,  as 
well  as  the  snow-stretched  peaks  about  him. 
But  still  the  green  mountains  were  grand,  with 
their  long  sweeps  of  wood  and  bright  green 
valleys  in  alternation,  and  here  and  there  a 
mountain  torrent,  whioh  was  now  no  longer  a 
torrent,  but  a  narrow  brook  merely.  The  river 
Arv6  runs  through  the  valley  with  a  rush,  that 
we  hear  all  the  time.  It  is  greenish  white, 
with  sulphur.  The  Hotel  da  Nord  has  clean, 
neat,  plain  rooms,  with  the  prospect  of  the  snow 
mountains  on  two  sides,  and  there  are  balconies 
at  tbe  ends  of  the  halls,  for  those  whose  rooms 
look  toward  the  village.  It  has  the  same  laad- 
lord  as  the  Hotel  of  the  Alps,  where  we  went 
to  excellent  me^ls. 

There'  are  eight  or  ten  beautifol  excursions 
to  be  made  from  Chamouny  village,  and  five  or 
six   extraordinary  ones,  such  as  ascending  Mt. 
Blanc.     I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  a 
week  or  more  in  the  valley,  to  take  the  meet  of 
these ;  but  not  the  dangerous  ones.     But  the 
decree  was  one  jay  fur  Chamouny,  and  so  £ 
took  one  foot  excursion,  without  a  guide,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Arve,  which  comes  out  of  the 
Mer  de  Olace.     I  took  this  alone,  as  the  rest 
were  tired  with   their  ride  of  the  day  before. 
That  morning  I  had  watched,  at  sunrise,  Mt. 
Blanc  and  his  snowy  brethren  roll  off  tbe  mis  a 
and  come  out  in  their  glory,  until  10  o'clock, 
when  I  went  to  breakfast,  and  then  started  off 
up  the  valley,  which  isso  winding  that,  alihough 
I  started  with  my  back  to  Mt.  Blanc,  he  soon^ 
came  round  on  my  left  band,  aad  I  saw  the 
glaoier  that  sweeps  down  from  a  moue'ain  that 
rises  farther  east,  and  nearer  the  village.     The 
shadows  and  outlines  of  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  changed  continually  as  I  walked.     Some- 
times  I   sat  down   on  convenient  rocks,  and 
sketched  the  outlines  of  the  mountains,  and  I 
only  wished  that  I  had  some  moist  water  colors 
with  me,  and  I  should  have  become  a  painter 
on  the  spot.     I  was  two  hours  walking  up  the 
valley   tn  the   sources   of  the   Arveiron,   and 
passed  two  little  villages — Lea  Pi^a  and  Lea 
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Boi»— oat  of  vhioh  children  okme  to  offer  me 
flowers  and  oryataU  for  a  coniirieralion.  I 
went  throagh  one  little  grove,  and  then  throngh 
some  eand;  winding  road,  till  I  came  to  a  little 
chalet  in  full  sight  of  the  two  arches  under  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  out  of  which  flow  two  streams  of 
the  Arv^iron ;  and  at  right  angles  there  was 
another  opening  into  the  mountain,  whieh  eame 
round  the  other  side  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.'  I 
sat  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  chalet  to  rest 

^  from  the  sua,  and  found  it  was  just  one  o'clock. 
A  gentleman,  whom  I  knew  to  speak  English 
from  his  looks,  came  upon  a  male  with  a  guide, 
having  been  over  the  Mer  de  Glace.  I  spoke 
to  him,  and  he  told  me  the  hole  in  the  moun- 
tain side  was  the  entrance  to  a  crystal  grotto 
of  ice,  forming  part  of  the  Mer  de  Olace.  I 
told  him  I  was  disappointed  in  the  glaciers — 
they  looked  like  s  bed  of  dirty  snow.  He  said 
nevertheless  they  were  solid  ice,  and  I  should 
realise  it  if  I  went  into  the  grotto — which  it 
was  very  interesting  to  do — and  there  was  a 
man  there  who  lighted  you  through  with  a  can- 
dle for  half  a  frano ;  so  I  pushed  my  way  over 
the  little  planks  tbat  were  put  between  the 
rooks,  and  the  man  soon  espied  me,  and  came 
to  help  me  with  his  hand.  I  went  in  with  bim, 
having  first  been  armed  by  him  with  an  um- 
brella, and  he  conducted  me  throngh  arches  of 
ice,  bringing  me  out  again  at  the  same  point. 
He  had  stack  lighted  candles  in  a  great  many 

"•  places,  and,  by  means  of  them,  I  saw  that  the 
walls  of  the  arches  were  a  yard  thick,  snd 
transparent.  It  certainly  did  make  me  realize 
that  glaciers  were  ice,  not  snow,  and  immense 
masses.  These  arches  were  formed,  doubtless, 
by  rushing  torrents,  that,  at  some  former  time, 
went  to  make  up  the  Arveiron,  and  which  had 
never  melted  nor  could  melt.  I  would  not  bat 
have  seen  this  grotto. 

I  then  returned  to  the  chalet,  which  was  a 
very  nice  shop,  and  sat  down  to  look  throngh  s 
stereoscopic  box  at  a  multitade  of  mountain 
views,  and  so  passed  an  hour;  then  buying  two 
of  them,  I  started  on  my  way  home,  and 
strolled  along  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  with 
Mt.  Blane  before  me,  and  apparently  very 
near,  though  actually  ten  miles  distant.  The 
walk  was  even  more  splendid  than  it  had  been 
-  in  the  morning,  as  the  ran  had  tamed  and 
poured  its  full  blaze  on  the  white  and  green 
mountains  which  in  the  morning  had  been  more 
in  shadow.  A  shepherd  joined  me  with  a  flock, 
apparently  going  np  into  the  highlands.  Some 
travellers  passed  on  mules,  who  had  been  over 
the  Fleq^re,  and  some  walkers,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  with  their  Alpine  stoek,  who  had  been 
over  the  Mer  de  Glaee,  and  were  still  strong 
enough  to  leave  me  far  behind,  as  they  strode 
toward  the  village  hotels.  Most  of  the  time, 
however,  I  was  alone,  and  the  grand  mountaios 
seemed  to  me,  indeed,  the  very  words  of  the 


very  present  God,  the  Spirit  of  Spirits,  who 
awakened  within  mine  new  thoaghts  of  the 
sublimity  of  that  human  Spirit  I  .shared.  I 
f^lt  lifted  above  all  the  personalities,  as  4re  call 
them,  which  divido  sonls  from  Ach  other,  into 
those  ideai  which  unite  man  with  each  other,  at 
well  as  with  God,  and  it  seemed  to  me  rthat  I 
understood,  still  moie  clearly  than  ever,  that 
union  with  Christ  was  the  true  human  destiny; 
for  Christ  was  simply  the  human  spirit  freed 
from  all  jealousiet  and  unkindnetsei,  and  in 
fidl  vision  and  enjoyment  of  the  Creative  Spirit, 
which  Jesus  taught  us  to  name  Father ;  be- 
cause that  word  alone  of  human  words  suggests 
the  true  relation  of  the  Infinite  divine  with  the 
finite  human. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  had  been  watching 
for  ^U.  Blanc,  before  it  came  out  from  the 
mists,  it  seemed  an  emblem  of  some  great  lead- 
ing  principle,  which  one  was  intending  one's 
mind  to  grasp,  "but  which  one  could  not  quite 
grasp,  because  of  exhalations  from  below,  which 
interfered  One  gets  hold  first  of  one  joint  and 
then  of  another,  and  loses  them  again  ;  and  it 
is  of  no  use  to  strain  nature's  powers  in  an  ago- 
ny of  will;  the  can  only  waiimd  give  time  to 
the  earthly  hindrances  to  exhaust  themselves, 
and  then  the  truth  ih  seen  close  at  hand  and 
quite  naturally,  and  we  know  it  was  always 
thus.  The  analogy  fails  in  this  point, — that 
our  visual  power  is  a  fixed  thing,  and  our  own 
will  does  not  increase  it,  however  ardent  may 
be  our  desire  to  see.  But  our  power  of  spiritual 
communion  is  not  fixed,  but  mure  or  less,  ao> 
cording  to  the  purity  and  earnestness  of  our 
love;  and  it  does  in  a  degree  -depend  on  our 
own  intentness  and  desire,  whether  the  thought 
of  God  becomes  ours.  And  yet  we  must  not 
be  too  wilful.  God  desires  to  come  to  us  as 
much  as  we  can  de«ire  to  go  to  Him.  Unless 
we  realize  this,  our  desire  may  be  intemperate, 
and  fail  of  the  end.  We  mast  "  mnse  till  the 
fire  bums,"  as  David  happily  phrases  it — the 
fires  of  intelligence  and'  of  love,  which  must 
unite  to  enlighten  and  warm  our  will,  or  it  will 
not  be  the  Power  which  is  in  harmony  with 
God's  Power. 

After  dining,  I  went  out  again  on  the  balco- 
nies of  Hotel  du  Nord,  and  saw  the  light  of  the 
settinffsun  light  ap  Mt.  Blane  and  bis  great 
brcthwn,  and  fill  with  rainbow  colors  the  light 
clotds  which  floated  about.  At  last  the  sun 
set,  and  all  became  grey,  except  Mt.  Blanc  it- 
self, which  stj-ll  showed  itself  white;  and  the 
next  mnrning  the  sunrise  found  it  without  a 
mist.  We  left  at  9  o'clock,  and  as  I  sat  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  little  carriage  that  carried  us 
to  St.  Martin's,  I  saw  the  glorious  group  tower- 
ing over  the  other  mountains  all  the  way  for 
several  hoars.  At  St.  Martin's  we  mounted  the 
diligence,  and  retarned  to  Geneva — our  whole 
expedition  being  a  perfect  success ;  and  I  say 
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let  DO  American  traveller  ever  paas  Geneva 
vithcrat  going  to  Chamouny,  wbicn  he  ean  do 
for  36-fraDC8,  in  a  round  trip,  there  and  baok, 
and  life  at  Chamouny  for  biz  franos  a  day.  1 
■honld  like  to  have  gone  on  many  of  the  escur- 
aione ;  but  the  expense  of  guides  is-oonsidera- 
ble,  aiid  I  think  if  one  has  but  little  time,  it  is 
better  to  get  thoroughly  by  heart  a  few  oharae- 
teristio  scenes  than  to  rush  over  a  multitude  of 
them  and  remember  nothing  clearly.  This 
three  dajs'  ezcursion  to  Chamouny  will  stand 
out  clear  in  my  memory  forever,  especially  my 
walk  to  the  sources  and  back  again,  and  it  cost 
■0  little  labor  and  money  that  I  want  all  Ameri- 
ean  travellers  to  know  how  easy  it  is  to  go. 

-— _        ^*  ^'  ^' 

Vor  Frtonda'  Intelligencer. 

THB  BONO   OF   THE   ANOEL8. 

"  OI017  to  Ood  In  the  Ugbwt,  on  earth  peace  aad  (oodwlll  to 
men." 

To  tbe  sbepberds  yif^il  keeping 

O'er  their  flocks  by  nif(bt, 
Game  a  messeoger  fjom  Heaven, 

Glotbed  in  rubea  of  light. 

Tbia  tbe  message  of  tbe  aeraph 

To  that  awe-strnck  throog — 
"  Lo  I  to  70U  ii  bora  tbeSavioar 

Prophesied  10  long." 

"  The  Immanael,  whom  tbe  prophets. 

Ancient  seers,  foretold — 
BveQ  now  In  David's  city 

Ye  may  bira  behold  I" 

While  tbey  listened,  sore  astonished, 

Lo  I  a  radiant  band, 
Praising  Qod  in  strains  mfjestic, 

'Round  tbe  angel  stand.  • 

<<  Peace  to  man,"  tbe  glorious  anthem 

Of  tbe  Heavenly  throng, 
"  Unto  God  the  glory,  honor. 

Which  to  Him  belong." 

"  To  oar  Ood  be  all  tbe  glory," 

'  Was  tbe  raptarons  cry 
Of  tbe  radiant  host  seraphic, 
Boqnd  the  throne  on  high. 

Lond  and  clear  the  long  leaonnded. 

Borne  from  star  to  star. 
Till  the  winds  caught  up  the  echo. 

Carried  It  afar. 

Praise  and  glory  the  ascription 

Of  the  joyous  earth, — 
And  the  billows  swelled  the  antbem, 

At  the  Saviour's  birth.  •.  ••> 

Mortals  caught  the  strains  seraphle     <' 
Of  the  angel  eboir —  '' 

And  the  watchers  in  the  temple 
Touched  the  prophet's  lyre. 

"  To  our  God  be  all  tbe  glory  " 

Jojoosly  tbey  sing — 
"  For  to  us  is  born  a  Saviour, 

A  Redeemer,  King." 

And  the  songs  of  mortals  mingled 

With  the  Seraph's  cry- 
Thanks  returning,  glory  giving. 

To  the  King  on  high. 

JL.  A*    Fa 


nobody's  child. 
Alooe  in  a  dreary,  pitileu  street. 
With  my  torn  old  dress  and  bare,  cold  feet, 
All  day  I've  wandered  to  and  fro. 
Hungry  and  shivering,  and  nowhere  to  go ; 
The  night  is  coming  on  in  darkness  and  dread, 
And  the  chill  ileet  beating  opon  my  bare  bead  ; 
Oh  1  why  does  (he  wind  blow  upon  me  so  wild  7 
Is  it  because  I'm  nobody's  child? 
Just  over  the  way  there's  a  flao(J  of  light. 
And  warmth  and  beauty  and  all  things  bright : 
Beautiful  children  in  robes  so  fair, 
Are  caroling  songs  in  rapture  there. 
I  wonder  if  tbey,  in  their  blissful  glee, 
Would  pity  a  poor  little  begKsr  like  me, 
Wandpring  alone  in  the  merciless  street. 
Naked  and  shivering,  and  nothing  to  eat  T 
Oh  I  what  shall  I  do  when  the  night  comes  down 
lo  its  terrlljle  blackness  over  the  town? 
Shall  I  lay  me  down  'neath  tbe  angry  sky, 
On  the  cold,  bard  pavement  stone  to  die  7 
When  tbe   beautiful  children  their  prayers  have 

said, 
And  their  mamma's  have  tucked  them  np  snogly  in 

.     bed. 
No  dear  mother  ever  upon  me  smiled ; 
Why  is  it,  I  wonder  T  I'm  nobody's  clilld  I 
No  father,  no  mother,  no  sister — not  one 
In  all  the  world  loves  me;  e'en  the  little  dogs  ran 
When  I  wander  too  near  them,  'tis  wondrons  to  see 
How  everything  shrinks  from  a  l>eggar  like  me  I 
Perhaps  'tis  a  dream ;  but,  sometimes  when  I  lie 
Gazing  far  up  in  the  dark  blje  sky, 
W.^tching  for  hours  some  Urge,  bright  star, 
I  fancy  the  beautiful  gates  are  sjar, 
And  a  host  of  white-robed,  nameless  things 
Come  fluttering  o'er  me  in  gilded  wings; 
A  hand  that  is  strangely  soft  and  fair 
Caresses  gently  my  tangled  hair. 
And  a  voice  like  the  carol  of  some  wild  bird— 
Tbe  sweetest  voice  that  ever  was  heard — 
Calls  me  many  a  dear  pet  name. 
Till  my  heart  and  spirit  are  all  aflame. 
And  tells  me  of  such  nnbonnded  love. 
And  bids  me  come  up  to  tbeir  home  above; 
They  look  at  me  with  tbeir  soft  sweet  blue,  eyes, 
And  it  seems  to  me,  out  of  the  dreary  night, 
I  am  going  up  to  that  world  of  light. 
And  away  from  the  hunger  and  storms  so  wild ; 
I  am  sure  I  shall  then  be  somebody's  child. 

Copied  from  a  Weddy,  of  this  city. 

Sanctified  Affuction. — ^The  blessings  of 
sanctified  afSiotion  are  not  confined  to  the  suf- 
ferer alone.  From  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  shall  arise 
witnesses  to  this  truth.  Many  a  mourner  may 
learn  with  glad  surprise,  that  the  balm  which 
soothed  her  sorrow,  refreshed  a  fellow  sqfferer 
in  some  corner  of  the  earth.  The  sun  ^xhalea 
the  dewdrop  and  carries  it  in  a  oloud  to  water 
some  fainting,  far-distant  flower.  The  tear 
shed  in  silence  by  one  snfiering  Christian,  is 
refracted  io  the  bow  of  promise  that  cheers  an- 
other. 

"  Thon  shall  not  curse  the  deaf."(Lev.  19: 14.) 
Those  who  are  absent  are  deaf — they  cannot 
right  themselves ;  therefore  say  no  ill  of  them. 
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BXTRACTS  TEOM  Alf  EXOlTRSIOIt  ON  THE  WEST- 

OHBBTEB  AND   PHILADEEPHIA   RAILROAD. 

BT  INKIK    PIMH. 

Osnelndad  tnm  page  4K.) 

Another  point  of  equal  bat  of  more  private 
interest  ia  the  private  hospital  of  Clifton  Hall, 
for  the  treatment  of  various  classes  of  mental 
disease.     It  is  charmingly  situated  at  Clifton, 
about  five  miles  from  Media,  and  about  six  miles 
to  the   west   of    Philadelphia.     The   groundii 
open  upon  the  turnpike,  but  the  disposition  of 
.  ■*,       the  trees  and  shrubbery  is  so  admirable  as  to 
surround  the  house  with  a  cheerful  seclusion. 
The  coruer-stoae  was,  I  believe,  laid  in  1858, 
and  the  prestige  of  years  has  been  bestowed  by 
patronage  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  pond  with  boats  for  rowing,  and  lit* 
tie  islands  to  row  around.     Its  high  brick  walls 
and  double-barred  gites  gives  the  plaee  the  as- 
pect of  a  prison.     Indeed,  the  fence,  a  siihple 
wooden  one,  is  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the 
abuodant  shrubbery.     A  few  large  trees  near 
the  hoose  give  sufficient  shade  for  out  of-door 
lounging  or  reading,  withont  producing  that 
gloom    which   invariably   results    from   heavy 
masses  of  permanent  shadow.     Woods  on  the 
western  side  are  threaded  by  pleasant  pathways, 
and   the   high   nature  of  the  ground  affords 
beautiful  views  of  the  Delaware  and  the  city. 
The  charms  of  the  surroanding  country  of  Me- 
dia and   Clifton   are   proverbial.     There   is  a 
^        stream   in  every  valley,  and  a  pleasant  walk 
along  every  stream.     The  theory  upon  which 
the  institution  was  built  is,  I  believe,  to  treat 
thoBO  who  are  suffering  from  mental  disease  wich 
as  near  an  approach  as  is  possible  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  perfectly  sane.    Hence  oil  restraint, 
except  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  patient,  is  done  away 
with,  and  the  watchfulness  of  attendants  and 
the  abiqaity  of  the  proprietor  and  physician, 
Dr.  Giren,  are  substituted  for  the  chain  and 
atraight  jacket  system.    To  promote  cheerful- 
oesa   is  the  main  idea.    The  situation  of  the 
houao.aad  th?  disposition   of  the  rooms  are 
founded  on  this  theory.     Vegetables  are  grown 
npoQ  the  grounds.   The  food,  from  all  that  I  can 
learn,  is   plain   and  abundant;   good  feeding, 
and  not  starvation,  being  considered  the  main 
element  of  health.     In  short,  every  observation 
my  friend  and  myself  made  induced  us  to  be- 
lieve that  as  near  an  approach  was  made  to  one's 
home 'here  as  is  practicable  in  institutions  of 
this  natnre.    The  frequency  of  visits  from  the 
friends    and  relatives  of  the  patients  is   not 
Itmi'ed  to  certain  days  and  certain  hours,  in- 
deed, is  not  limited  at  all,  excepting  in  oases 
where  tbe  health  of  the  patient  necessitates  a 
limit.     In  oar  tour   throughout  Clifton   Hall 
and  its  snrroanding  grounds,  much  of  the  dis- 
tress whi'ch  is  always  fielt'in  beholding  oases 
of  mental  disease,   cnrable  or  incurable,  was 


alleviated.  There  were  pleasant  voices  and 
laughter  under  the  trees,  there  were  jokes  and 
stories  intermingled  with  the  clink  of  the  bil- 
liard balls,  there  was  the  sound  of  the  piano  in 
the  parlor,  and  glimpses  of  ladies  and  attend- 
ants about  the  grounds  and  upon  the  portico. 
In  the  very  worst  cases  that  have  come  here, 
no  shackles,  handcuffs,  straight-jackets,  or  pun- 
ishments have  been  applied.  Kindneso,  cheer- 
fulness, firmness,  moral  snasion,  and  the  watch- 
fulness of  trained  and  tried  attendants  have 
been  here  found  to  be  all  that  was  necessary  in 
the  case  of  those  who  were  cured,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  can  only  be  pronounced  better.  When 
we  visited  it,  the  entire  place  in  its  privacy,  its 
cheerful  quietude,  and  its  simple  pleasure,  more 
resembled  a  oouotry  boarding-house  than  an 
hospital  for  mental  disease.  The  interest  de- 
rived from  such  visits  as  these  is  due  indeed 
rather  to  the  gratification  of  curiosity  and  the 
enlargement  of  sympathies  than  to  any  posi- 
tively pleasurable  emotion.  But  as  far  as  satis- 
faction is  derived  from  inspections  of  this 
character,  we  derived  it  from  our  visits  to  Clif- 
ton Hall  and  the  asylum  for  idiots  at  Media. 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  Media  the 
oars  pass  over  Ridley  Greek  bridge,  the  highest 
on  the  route  being  110  feet'  in  a  perpendicular 
line  from  the  level  of  the  creek  to  the  iron  rails. 
The  bridge  is  600  feet  long,  and  has  lately 
been  rebuilt,  as  has  also  every  one  on  the  road, 
and  are  quite  as  safe  as  any  other  portions  of 
the  road.  A  hundred  yards  or  more  beyond  Rid- 
ley Creek  bridge,  from  which  is  to  be  obtained 
a  fine  view  of  the  western  part  of  Media,  the 
cars  enter  a  beautiful  stretch  of  woodland. 

In  passing  through  the  woods,  sudden 
gleams  of  sunshinb  oante  flitting  in  at  the 
windows,  followed  in  rapid  suocession  by  swift- 
ly-moviog  shadows,  whose  reflected  variatioos 
of  light  and  shade  chased  each  other  along  the 
ornamental  roof  of  the  oar,  as  silently  as  the 
hurrying  phantoms  of  dreamland  that  glide 
through  the  labyrinths  of  the  brain  and  are 
gone  in  an  instant.  Panorama- like  they  flashed' 
upon  us,  to  delight  the  eye  and  charm  the  im- 
agination, hat  in  their  alternations  of  sunshine 
and  shade  were  as  brief  and  as  transitory  as  that 
wonderful  mo-aio  work — human  life.  A  little 
over  two  milea  from  Media,  and  we  are  at 

Glen  Riddle. 

This  important  manufacturing  village  is  fif- 
teen miles  from  Philadelphia.  Here  are  two 
cotton  and  woolen  mills — onje  40  by  80  feet, 
and  three  stories  high ;  the  other  50  by  170 
feet,  and  five  stories  high.  The  number  of 
hands  in  these  two  establi-shmcnt,  when  "  run- 
ning full,"  is  225.  These  mills  contain  270 
looms,  and  in  addition  to  the  other  material 
manufactured,  are  also  used  in  part  for  the'dye- 
iog  of  yams  and  the  finishing  of  gloves.    This 
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properly  wu  brought  by  Mr.  Samael  Riddle  in 
1843,  who  siooe  that  time  hu  erected  31  dwel- 
lings-7-68  now  being  the  total  number  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  hie  mills.  The  farm  oonsists 
of  235  acres  pf  the  best  quality  of  land,  and 
in  the  highest  state  of  ouliivatioo. 

Mr  Riddle  has  ereoUid  gns  works  on  his 
premises,  for  lighting  his  faetories  and  private 
dwelling,  whiehalso  receive  copious  supplies  of 
waier  from  a  large  reeerroir  in  the  viuioity. 

Id  addition  to  these,  there  are  in  the  imme- 
diate neigliborhood,  aiid  doing  their  carrying 
business  with  the  load  above  named,  no  lees 
than  eight  mills — the  most  of  them  of  great 
sise.  These,  and  the  dwellings  by  which  they 
are  surrounded — all  embraced  within  a  circuit 
of  four  or  five  miles — in  which  Glen  lUddle  and 
Lenni  Stations  may  be  included,  are  known  to 
the  public  under  the  general  indefinite  name  of 
Rockdale,  with  a  total  population  of  perhaps 
six  or  seven  thousand.  Near  Lenni  Station, 
three  huge  factories  are  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  each  other — all  distinctly  visible  from  the 
oars.  One  of  these  massive  structures  is  owned 
by  John  J.  Crosier. 

Two  miles  farther  on,  or  seventeen  from 
Philadelphia,  and  we  are  at 

"  Tlus  Baitimore  Junction," 
or,  in  more  exact  language,  the  intersection  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail- 
road with  the  W.  C  and  P.  R.  R.  The  former 
is  a  new  road,  which,  within  the  past  few  years, 
bas  been  completed  to  the  Rising  Sun,  in  Mary- 
land, a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles  from  the 
"junction,"  and  the  ultimate  intention  of  its 
managers  is  to  complete  it  to  Baltimore  at  no 
distant  day.  This  road  bas  been  passing  through 
its  dark  season — its  "  winter  of  discontent" — 
but  its  prospects  are  rapidly  brightening.  It 
runs  through  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  re- 
gions in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  finished  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  thoronghfares 
of  travel  in  the  United  States.  • 

^    Another  short  ride  brings  us  to 

Glenn  Millt, 
»  fraction  over  eighteen  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. This  station  derives  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Glenn  Mills,  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
where  the  paper  mills  of  Messrs  J.  M.  Wilcox 
&  Son  are  located. 

The  product  of  one  of  these  establishments 
oonsists  almost  entirely  of  bank-note,  parch- 
ment, deed,  bond,  reeenue-ttamp,  and  other 
strong  and  peculiar  papers.  In  this  mill  is 
also  manufaotured  all  the  collar  paper  for  the 
"  greenback"  labelled  collars  that  are  now 
being  msnofactured  for  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lar Company.  The  enameling  process  is  car- 
ried on  in  this  establishment,  and  the  linen  imi- 
tation is  given  there,  ail  under  the  supervision 
of  the  MesuB.  Wilooz.    The  paper  is  then  cut 


and  made  into  collars  for  the  market.  When 
their  arrangements  are  fully  completed  they  ex> 
pect  to  turn  out  40,000  per  diem.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one  million  of  collars  are  used  daily, 
and  the  consumption  is  constantly  iooreasiog. 
The  different  patentees  have  associated  them- 
selves together  in  one  company,  with  a  capital 
of  some  $3,000,000. 

In  the  same  mill,  where  the  paper  collars  are 
now  made,  was  manufactured  nearly  all  the 
bank-note  paper  used  for  the  original  issues  of 
the  national  "greenback"  currency,  the  parch- 
ment for  the  War  and  Land  Departments,  bonds 
for  Government  issues,  and  aU  the  paper  that 
has  been  used  for  internal  revenue  stamps. 
But  since  the  Government,  within  a  year  or  two 
past,  has  been  using  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
paper,  which  it  would  not  pay  the  Messrs.  Wil- 
cox to  manufacture,  they  have  not  made  any 
bank-note  paper  for  the  present  national  curren-  - 
cy,  but  confine  their  efforts  to  supplying  the 
be»t  gualitji  of  paper  to  the  several  bariknote 
companies,  for  their  private  customers  in  Brit- 
ish America,  South  and  Central  America,  and 
Europe — nearly  aU  of  the  paper  in  circulation 
in  these  divisions  of  the  world  being  supplied 
by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  which  are  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  which  have  been 
furnished  almost  exclusively  with  paper  from 
these  mills. 

The  other  establishment  is  devoted,  princi- 
pally, to  the  manufacture  of  fine  book,  musio, 
plate,  and  collar-paper.  The  ancestors  of  the 
members  of  the  present  firm  commenced  manu- 
facturing paper  in  this  vicinity  in  17*29,  and 
the  family  has  been  making  bank-note  paper 
ever  since  the  issue  of  the  Old  Continental 
money,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  paper  for 
which  was  made  by  the  first  manufacturer  of 
the  Wilcox  family,  in  Delaware  County,  four 
generations  back.  This  is  certainly  a  singular 
coincidence.  The  quantity  of  paper  manu- 
factured here,  of  all  kinds,  amounts  to  about  two 
and  a  hal/tont  per  day,  or  over  30,000  pounds', 
employing  seventy  workmen,  which  number  is 
soon  to  be  increased  to  one  hundred.  An  im- 
mense capital  is  invested  in  this  business. 

In  the  neighborhood  of 

Chfyney  Staiion 
there  are  a  number  of  fine  private  residences,  and 
the  surrounding  country  is  noted  for  its  beanty 
and  fertility.     A  short  distance  farther  on  is 
Street-road  Station,  about  four  miles  from  West 
Chester.    Near  this  place  is  Weston  Boarding 
School,   an   institution    for    the   education   of 
the   children   of    "Orthodox   Friends."     The 
bnilding  is  beautifully  shaded  by  magnificent 
trees,  and  there  is  an  air  of  quietness   and 
cleanli  jess  about  it  that  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  religious  denomination  by  whieh  it  wmi 
fonnded  and  by  whose  members  it  haa  siaoe 
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been  sapported.  It  is  a  oompaot  and  maaaiTe 
brick  atruoture,  and  is  used  for  the  edacation 
of  both  sexes. 

Withoac  stopping  at  another  station,  the 
can  make  a  rapid  run,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
land  their  passengers  in  the  neat  and  oommodi- 
ons  depit  at  West  Chester,  a  description  of 
which  place  most  be  omitted,  as  odr  article  is 
already  too  long.  In  eonolusinn,  we  will 
merely  make  mention  that  no  other  section  of 
ooantry,  within  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  in 
any.  direction,  affords  such  a  fine  variety  of 
Boenery.  There  are  alternations  of  hill  and 
valley,  winding  streams  and  shady  wood,  that 
are  traly  encbantinK.  Here  nat«re .  and  art 
have  striven  with  each  other  to  embellish  the 
landscape,  and  with  marvellous  success.  Ever 
and  aoon  the  traveller  is  surprised  with  unex- 
peeted  beauties,  bursting,  as  it  were,  from  ro- 
mantio  and  secluded  dells,  which  look  like  syl- 
Tao  retreats  of  peace  for  the  wearied  man  of 
business. 


THE  ROOT  VAMILT. 

Do  yon  know  who  are  the  most  industrious 
wd  hardest  workers  in  the  world  ?  The  root 
family.  They  work  nigbt  and  day,  summer 
and  winter,  without  tiring.  What  they  have  to 
do,  they  do  without  grumbling  or  disoontont,  or 
asking  any  why  or  wherefore. 

Boots  are  of  various  forms;  anraetimes 
vedgelike,  as  in  beets,  to  pierce  firm  and  solid 
ground ;  sometimes  in  long,  flat  scales,  to 
tiasteo  themselves  to  the  bare  rocks.  But 
tender  and  delicate  as  they  often  seem  to  be, 
they  possess  wonderful  strength  ;  to  the  forest 
trees  they  serve  as  gigantic  anchors,  chaining 
them  to  the  solid  earth,  and  supporting  them 
ftgainst  the  battling  of  the  storms.  They  dive 
down  into  the  ground,  and  let  nothing  binder 
their  progress.  The  roots  of  a  large  obestout 
tree  on  Mount  Etna,  under  whieh  a  hundred 
horsemen  could  find  shelter,  penetrate  through 
rooks  and  lava  to  the  springs  at  the  foot  of  ^e 
mountain. 

Roots  not  only  serve  as  fastenings;  they 
pump  up  the  nutriment  which  the  plant  needs, 
and  supply  it  with  drink  and  food  There  are 
delioate  fibres  at  the  end  of  the  roots,  called 
spongioles,  which  have  minute  holes,  opening 
and  shutting  to  take  in  or  reject  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  life  and  health  of  the  plant,  and 
they  know  what  to  take  and  what  to  leave.  Sup 
poee  wheat  and  peas  to  grow  side  by  side ;  the 
spongioles  of  the  wheat  are  open  to  receive  all 
the  flinty  matters  of  the  Mil  which  the  water 
can  take  up,  while  the  spongioles  of  the  pea 
will  not  have  the  flint,  but  prefer  lime,  and  take 
whatever  lime  the  water  of  the  soil  may  con- 
tain. The  wheat  and  the  pea  have  different 
tastes  for  their  dinaer.  Sometimes  |hey  draw 
nourishment  directly  turn  (he  water,  aa  ia 


duckweed,  when  each  small  leaf  has  its  own 
little  root  hanging  from  under  (be  surface. 

In  the  mangrove  of  the  tropics,  they  form  an 
euormous  network  in  the  water,  and  catofi,  as  in 
a  seine,  all  the  matter  which  floats  down  the 
streams  when  tides  and  floods  go  down.  Shell- 
fish are  often  found  among  the  roots,  accounting 
for  the  stories  of  some  of  the  earlier  discoverers 
of  America,  who  said  the  oysters  grew  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  Sometimes  the  roots  have  no 
home  in  land  or  water,  but  take  themselves  to 
some  strong  and  healthy  trees,  where  they  creep 
through  the  crevices  of  the  bark  into  the  wood, 
and  feed  upon  the  very  life  of  the  tree.  These 
plants  are  called  parasites.  A  stately  palm  is 
often  seen  covered  with  creepers  of  a  parasite, 
which  at  last  eats  out  its  very  life,  and  the  noble 
tree  dies  in  its  treacherous  embrace.  Boots, 
wherever  they  are,  in  the  dark  earth,  or  under 
the  restless  waves,  or  on  the  bark  of  foreign 
trees,  are  always  at  work,  and  rough  usage  does 
not  destroy  them.  A  common  maple  tree  may 
be  turned  upwards,  the  roots  in  the  air,  and  the 
braochefl  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  yet  live. 
The  first  orange  trees  in  Europe,  which  are  in 
the  city  of  Dresden,  came  as  ballast,  without 
roots  or  branches,  in  the  hold  of  a  German  ves- 
sel. A  curious  gardener,  anxious  to  know  what 
the  new  wood  was,  planted  them  upside  down  ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  bad  treatment,  the  brave 
little  trees  have  grown  and  flonrished  beyond 
ail  orange  trees  on  the  continent.  Do  not  even 
the  roots  seem  to  say,  "  TLe  Hand  that  made  us 
is  Divine." — Cultivator  and    Covntry   Gentle^ 
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Uean  temperaturs  of  the  three  summer 

mos.  of  1866 75.27  deg. 

Uean  -      do  do         do         do 

months  of  186T 74.59    " 

Arerage  of  the  sammier  temperatore  for 

the  ptMt  tebenty-eiffht  years 73.42     " 

Hig^best  summer  mean  occarring  doriog 

that  entire   period,  1828,  1838 77.66     " 

Loirest        do.        do.  do.  66.00    " 

COHPARISOR   or   BAIX. 

A  TtTj  minute  and  detailed  acrount  of  the  recent 
nnprecedented  rains,  as  contrasted  with  other  yesrs, 
•  baring  been  published  in  the  Intelligencer  of  31st 
nltimo,  it  is  nnnecessary  to  girvsnytbing  more  here 
than  a  Terj  few  items.  The  total  amount  of  rain  for 
the  three  years  designated  below  was  as  follows : 

Inches. 

For  1864 46.001. 

<*     1865,  the  onnsaal  quantity  of 56.500.' 

««     1866 ~ 45.256. 

"    the  first  eight  months  only,  of  1867..49.417. 

While  the  average  for  each  year  for  many 
years  has  been  about 44  000. 

The  following  brief  summitry  of  Temperaturei  and 
Morlalily  will  give  a  bird's  eye  riew  of  those  impor* 
tant  subjects  for  the  past  three  months  : 

The  average  temperature  of  the  Sixth  month  was 
75.10dFgrees;  of  Seventh  month,  76.48  degrees ;  and 
of  Eighth  month,  72.19  degrees,  an  average  for  the 
whole  summer  of  74.59  degrees.  The  hottest  day  of 
the  season  was  Seventh  month  4th,  92.50  degrees; 
and  the  coolest,  Sixth  month  Ilth,  63.00  degrees. 
This  low  temperature,  and  the  cleanliness  which  has 
resulted  from  the  heavy  rains,  have  bad  much  to  do 
with  preserving  the  health  of  the  city.  During  the 
three  summer  months,  the  bills  of  mortality  in  Phila- 
delphia show  an  aggregate  of  3997  interments  as 
against  5191  for  tbe  same  period  lastyear,  a  difference 
of  1194  deaths  in  favor  of  this  season. 

Last  year  about  this  time,  and  for  some  weeks  pre* 
tIous,  we  had  the  cholera  amongst  us,  which  in  some 
measure  accounts  for  tbe  favorable  contrast  in  the 
deaths.  For  instance,  in  the  statistics  above,  we 
have  1674  recorded  for  the  eighth  month  of  this  year, 
counting ^re  current  weeks;  from  which  deduct on<- 
fiflh  for  the  extra  week,  and  we  have  only  1339  for 
1867  against  1930  for  1866-  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  mo.  7,  1867. 

ITEMH. 

A  new  planet  has  been  reported  f^om  the  Professor 
of  the  Michigan  Unirersity  as  follows:  On  Friday 
night,  while  observing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  I  discovered  still  another  planet  hitherto 
unknown,  the  brilliancy  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
ft  star  of  the  eUventh  magnitude.  It  is  situated  in 
right  ascension,  14  degrees  15  minutes,  and  in  de- 
clination 6  degrees  10  minutes  north. 

Thi  Obsat  ToitRiL  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  has  just  been  completed,  is  sitid  to  have  bees 
tbe  last,  the  longest  and  by  far  the  most  costly  of  the 
excavations  along  the  line  of  tbe  road.  It  is  one 
thousand  six  huodred  and  sixfy  feet  in' length,  and 
was  begun  at  tbe  east  portal  on  the  I6tb  of  9th 
month,  end  on  the  west  portal  on  tbe  20lfa  of  9tb 
month  last,  and  the  work  upon  it  has  therefore  oc- 
cupied about  a  year.  The  material,  which  bad  to  be 
drilled  and  blasted  was  granite  of  tbe  hardest  grain. 
As  but  a  limited  sarface  could  be  presented  to  tbe 
workmen,  advantage  was  taken  of  a  depression  in 
the  centre,  and  a  working  shaft  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  feet  was  sunk  so  as  to. present  four  work- 


ing faces.  The  average  mte  of  progress  with  pow- 
der was  about  one  foot  per  d«y  to  each  face,  or  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  per  week  in  all.  In  3d  month 
last  the  company  accepted  the  services  of  an  ex- 
perimentor  in  nitro-glyeerine,  which  article  was 
msnaCactared  on  the  spot,  wherever  it  eoold  be  seed 
with  advantage,  and  the  average  was  increased  to 
nearly  fifty  feet  per  week.  Tbe  workmen,  princi- 
pHlly  Chinamen,  labored  in  three  gangs  for  eight 
hours  each,  and  proved  very  servicable  in  this  kind 
of  work.  At  times  ihe  consumption  of  powder 
reached  four  handred  kegs  per  day.  The  Pacifio 
Railroad  is  thus  making  rapid  strides  to  a  sacoessful 
completion, 

Ib  discdssimq  the  present  condition  of  the  Atlantic 
cables,  tbe  London  Times  thinks  it  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  the  cable  of  1865,  which  was  once 
supposed  to  be  irremediably  lost,  should  now  b« 
the  one  in  which  the  most  reliance  is  placed 
The  cause  of  the  constant  troubles  with  the  cable 
of  1866  is  explained  by  a  statement  that  when  the 
shore-end  of  this  cable, was  laid  from  the  Great 
Eastern  that  vessel  was  in  a  fog,  and  it  was  unfortn- 
nately  laid  over  a  shoal-patch  about  340  feet  in 
depth,  so  that  the  icebergs  frequently  ground  and 
cut  tbe  cable.  The  cable  company  have  determintd 
to  raise  this  shore-end  as  soon  as  possible  from  its 
present  bed,  and  remove  it  to  a  deeper  channel.  Tbey 
al  o  contemplate,  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  relying  on  the  Newfoundland  laad  lines  for  their 
connection  with  the  United  States,  the  laying  of  a 
cable  from  Heart's  Connent,  by  way  of  Halifax,  to 
Boston,  next  yeiir. 

The  Superintendent  of  Edncation  in  South  Caro- 
lina- estimates  that  there  are  2t,000  blacks,  men  and 
women,  in  that  State,  who  can  read  a  newspaper 
with  a  good  understanding  of  the  contents,  who,  two 
years  ago,  did  not  understand  the  alphabet. 

A  BoDDHisr  "  prayer  machine"  is  one  of  the  curi- 
osities of  the  Exposition.  It  consists  of  a  little 
square  box,  with  a  handle  at  tbe  right  side.  When 
yon  wish  to  say  a  prayer,  a  turn  of  the  handle  will 
do  it  as  easily  as  if  it  were  a  tune  on  a  barrel  organ 
The  Buddhist  machine  has  this  advantage  over  a 
Barbary  organ,  that  it  is  noiseless.  Its  inventors 
guarantee  it  to  say  a  hundred  aud  twenty  prayers  a 
day,  and  it  will  never  get  out  of  order.  The  prayers 
are  written  on  rollers  in  tbe  box. 

Tbe  harvest  of  1867,  in  America,  is  one  of  tbe 
mqst  bountifhl  ever  gathered.  A  close  and  accurate 
observer  of  agricultural  matters  reports,  wih  regard 
to  this  harvest,  that  Illinois  is  much  tbe  largest  pro- 
ducer of  Indian  com,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  crop  of  tbe  country  being  growi;  there,  and 
also  tbe  largest  producer  of  oats  (more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  whole,)  and  of  bay  more  than  20  per 
cent.  Pennsylvania  takes  tbe  lead  in  the  production 
of  rye — nearly  one-third  of  the  product  of  tbe  whole 
country,  and  in  buckwheat  over  42  per  cent.  New 
Jersey  produces  more  rye  than  any  other  State,  ac- 
cording to  population.  New  Tork  takes  the  lead  in 
the  production  of  barley ;  about  40  per  cent,  of  tbe 
whole  country.  Virginia  takes  the  lead  in  tobacco, 
about  30  per  cent.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey  together  produce  two-thirds  of  all  tbe 
rye.  New  York  stands  the  tenth  State  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Indian  com,  being  exceeded  by  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  towa,  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky  and  Missouri.  In  wheat  Kew  York 
is  exceeded  by  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Iowa.  Illinois  alone  has  in  corn  about  5,000,000 
acres ;  in  wheat,  2,196,000  acres  ;  iv  rye,  345,000 
seres;  |p  o*ts,  883,000  acres;  in  iMWIey,  41,000 
acrss. 
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KXTBACT8   VBLOS  THOMAS  A'KEHPIS. 
BABH  JDDGIIIHTa. 

Keep  thy  eye  inwardly  apon  thyself,  and  be- 
ware of  jadging  the  actions  of  others.  In  judg- 
ing others,  a  man  labors  to  no  parpose,  common- 
ly errs,  and  easily  sins,  but  in  examining  and 
jadging  himself,  he  is  always  wisely  and  nse- 
fully  employed. 

We  generally  judge  of  persons  and  things  as 
they  either  oppose  or  gratify  our  private  views 
and  inclinations ;  and,  blinded  by  self-love,  are 
easily  led  from  the  judgment  of  truth.  If  Ood 
alone  was  the  pure  object  of  all  our  intentions 
or  desires,  we  should  not  be  troubled  when  the 
truth  of  things  happens  to  be  repugnant  to  our 
own  sentiment;  but  now,  we  are  oontinaally 
drawn  ttide  from  trut£  and  peace,  by  some  par- 
tial inclination  lurking  within,  or  some  apparent 
good  or  evil  rising  without. 

Many,  indeed,  secretly  seek  themselves  in 
every  thing  they  do,  and  perceive  it  not  These, 
while  the  course  of  things  perfectly  coincides 
with  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  their  own 
hearts,  seem  to  possess  all  the  blessings  of  peace ; 
bat  when  their  wishes  are  disappointed  and  their 
sentiments  opposed,  they  are  immediately  dis- 
turbed and  become  wretched. 

From  the  diversity  of  inclinations  and  opinions 
tenaciously  adhered  to,  arise  dissensions  among 
friends  and  countrymen,  nay,  even  among  the 
professors  of  a  religious  and  holy  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  extirpate  that  which  custom 
has  deeply  rooted ;  and  no  mao  is  willing  to  be 


oarried  farther  than  his  own  inclinations  and 
opinions  lead  him.  If,  however,  thoa  adherest 
more  to  thy  own  reason  and  thy  own  will,  than 
to  the  meek  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
principal  of  all  virtue  within  thee,  thou  wilt 
but  slowly,  if  ever,  receive  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit :  for  Ood  expects  an  entire  and 
absolute  subjection  of  our  will  to  His,  and  that 
the  flames  of  divine  love  should  infinitely  trans- 
cend the  sublimest  heights  of  human  reason. 


WORKS   or   OBABITT. 


Let  not  the  hope  of  any  worldly  advantages, 
nor  the  affection  thou  bearest  to  any  creature, 
prevail  upon  thee  to  do  that  which  is  evil.  For 
the  benefit  of  him,  however,  who  stands  in  need 
of  relief,  a  customary  good  work  may  sometimes 
be  intermitted;  for  in  such  a  case,  that  good 
work  is  not  annihilated,  but  incorporated  with 
a  better. 

Without  charity,  that  is  love,  the  external 
world  profiteth  nothing ;  but  whatever  is  done 
from  oha(ity,  however  trifling  or  contemptible  in 
the  opinion  of  men,  is  wholly  fruitful  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  God,  who  regardeth  more  the  de> 
gree  of  love  with  which  we  act,  than  what  or 
how  much  we  have  performed.  He  doeth  much 
who  loveth ;  he  doeth  much,  who  doeth  well ; 
and  he  doth  much  and  well,  who  constantly  pre- 
fereth  the  good  of  the  community  to  the  grati> 
fication  of  his  own  will.  Many  actions,  indeed, 
assume  the  appearance  of  charity,  that  are 
wholly  selfish  and  carnal ;  for  inordinate  affeo-- 
tion,  self-will,  the^hope  of  reward  and  tlu  desi.e 
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of  personal  advantage  and  conreniencQ^are  the 
oommon  motives  that  influence  the  oondact  of 
men. 

He  that  has  true  and  perfect  charity  "  seek- 
eth  not  his  own  "  in  anything,  but  seeketh  only 
that  "God  may  be  glorified  in  all  things;"  he 
"  envieth  not"  for  he  desires  no  private  grati* 
fication;  he  delights  not  in  himself,  nor  in  any 
created  being;  but  wishes  for  that  which  is 
infinitely  transcendent,  to  be  blest  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God ;  he  ascribes  not  good  to  any 
creature,  but  refers  it  absolutely  to  God ;  from 
whom,  as  from  its  fountain,  all  good  originally 
flows ;  in  whom,  as  in  their  centre,  all  saints 
will  flnally  rest. 

BBAJtlNO   THB   INFIBMITtlS  OF  0THIB8. 

Those  evils  which  a  man  cannot  rectify,  he 
ought  to  bear  with  humble  resignation,  till  God 
shall  be  pleased  to  produce  a  change.  This 
state  of  imbecility  is,  perhaps,  continued  as  the 
proper  trial  of  patience,  without  the  perfect 
work  of  which  we  shall  make  but  slow  and  in- 
efiectual  progress  in  the  Christian  life.  Tet, 
under  these  impediments,  we  must  devoutly 
pray,  that  God  would  'enable  us,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  spirit,  to  bear  them  with  constancy 
and  meekness. 

If  "  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  thy 
brother  will  not  obey  the  truth,"  contend  no 
longer  with  him ;  but  leave  the  event  to  God, 
who  only  knoweth  how  to  turn  evil  into  good, 
that  his  will  may  be  done,  and  his  glory  accom- 
plished in  all  his  creatures. 

Endeavor  to  bo  always  patient  of  the  faults 
and  failings  of  others,  for  thou  hast  many  faults 
and  imperfections  of  thy  own  that  require  a  re- 
ciprocation of  forbearance.  If  thou  art  not 
able  to  mak;e  thyself  that  which  thou  wbhest 
to  be,  how  canst  thou  expect  to  mould  another 
in  conformity  to  thy  will  ?  But  we  require  per- 
fection in  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  take  no  care 
to  rectify  the  disorders  of  our  own  heart ;  we 
desire  that  the  faults  of  others  should  be  se- 
verely punished,  and  refnse  the  gentlest  correc- 
tion ourselves ;  we  are  offended  at  their  licen- 
tiousness, and  yet  cannot  bear  the  least  oppo- 
sition to  our  own  immoderate  desires ;  we  would 
subject  all  to  the  control  of  rigorous  statutes 
and  penal  laws,  but  will  not  sufier  any  restraint 
upon  our  own  actions.  Thus  it  appears,  how 
very  seldom  the  second  of  the  two  great  com- 
mandments of  Christ  is  fulfilled,  and  how  difficult 
it  is  for  a  man  to  "  love  bis  neighbor  as  him- 
self." 


Gkntlb  Infloenoes — If  the  secret  of  all 
regenerate  hearts  could  be  laid  open,  we  should 
doubtless  view  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment 
and  gratitude  the  quantity  of  benefit  which  has 
been  and  which  is  effected  in  the  world  by  the 
familiar  converse,  and  even  by  the  silent  looks, 
of  truly  good  ia6u.—£%$hop  Jobb. 


An  Addreu  delivered  at  the  request  of  the 
Teachers  of  Friends'  First-day  Scheol  in 
Baltimore,  on  the  occasion  of  closing  the 
School  for  the  Summer,  5th  mo.  27th,  1866, 
By  Benjamin  Hai.i:/>weli.. 

(Concluded  from  f*gt  *3S.) 

I  would  by  no  means  recommend  less  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
mind,  but  more  to  the  proper  care  and  health- 
ful development  of  the  body,  which  is  the  only 
means  through  which  .the  mind  can  act.  Now, 
it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  give  some 
general  rules  in  regard  to  the  modes  of  pro- 
moting or  preserving  health,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  some  of  the  results  of  my  expe- 
rience and  observation.  ^ 

Ist.  In  regard  to  diet,  be  rigidly  careful  to 
have  all  the  food  properly  prepared,  and  not 
too  rich — then  do  not  starve  yourselves — eat 
enough  and  always,  if  possible,  of  that  which 
you  relish.  To  relish  what  is  eaten  as  a 
general  thing,  is  indispensable  to  good  health. 
Meat,  in  too  great  quantities,  like  all  rich  food, 
overstimulates  the  system.  There  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  meat  eaten  for  true  health. 
Vegetables  and  fruits  with  good  well-baked 
bread,  milk  and  eggs,  constitute  what  should 
be  the  basis  of  fare,  in  order  to  secure  &  sound 
condition  of  the  system. 

2d.  Keep  the  mind  calm.  Let  it  be  ener- 
getic, when  occasion  demands,  but  preserve  it 
tranquil  and  self-possessed.  Fretting,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  cause,  disturbs  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  disorder?  the  stomach,  thus  destroying 
the  tone  of  the  whole  constitution,  and  render- 
ing it  less  able  to  bear  up  under  the  trials  thmt 
caused  the  original  disturbance.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  disturbed  nervous  influence  induced  by 
fretting,  or  giving  way  to  brood  over  what  is 
called  trouble,  acts  injuriously  on  the  system, 
and  then  the  system  re-acts  on  the  nerves,  till 
an  entire  derangement  of  the  feeling  ensues, 
under  which  the.  poor  victim  will,  perhaps,  suf- 
fer for  days,  and  in  all  probability,  involve  others 
of  the  household  in  a  similar  catastrophe.  I 
have  met  with  two  admirable  precepts  upon  this 
point  which  my  young  friends  would  do  well 
to  remember.  Firat.  Never  fret  or  worry  about 
what  you  can't  help.  If  you  can't  kelp  it,  it  is 
simply  absurd  to  fret  about  it.  Second.  Never 
fret  or  worry  about  what  yon  can  help.  If  ]roa 
can  help  it  do  so  immediately,  and  the  occuion 
for  fretting  is  at  once  removed. 

3d.  Never  get  in  a  passion.  A  fit  of  anger 
or  passion  is  almost  as  bard  on  the  system  as  a 
fit  of  epilepsy,  or  a  spell  of  bilious  fever ;  then, 
on  account  of  health,  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  moral  qualities  and  attendant  anbappi- 
ness,  it  should  be  equally  deprecated.  Keep 
therefore  the  mind  calm  and  tranquil.  Make 
every  reasonable  and  proper  effort  to  remove 
whatever  is  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable,  and 
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to  have  things  in  the  oondition  in  which  70a  de- 
sire thom ;  and  havingdone  all  in  yonr  power  to 
this  end,  submit  calmly  and  with  patient  resig- 
nation to  them  as  the;/  muit  he.  Having  done 
your  best,  leave  the  rest  trusting.  You  say  this 
cannot  always  be  done ;  but  we  oan  try,  and 
even  the  effort  will  be  favorable,  and  such  effort 
will  often  be  successful. 

4  th.  Withdraw  the  mind  a*  much  a*  practica- 
ble from  tel/.  The  more  it  centres  upon  self, 
the  less  favorable  it  is  to  health.  Let  the  mind 
go  forth  frequently  and  liberally  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  boauties  of  nature — the  placid 
grandeur  of  the  stars — the  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  the  flowers— the  innocence  and  cheeri- 
ness  of  the  birds — the  love  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures— anything  and  everything  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  inviting,  and  it  will  tend  to  bring  the 
system  into  its  true  harmony  and  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  health. 

Avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  unhealthy 
habit  of  drawing  upon  or  taxing  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  friends  and  ourselves,  by  a  rehearsal 
of  our  ailments,  our  trials  and  difficulties. 
There  may  be  a  momentary  relief  in  this  too 
common  and  hurtful  practice,  but  it  is  unsub- 
stantial and  weakening,  and  disposes  the  mind 
to  a  morbid  dwelling  upon  its  own  sorrows, 
which  is  directly  at  variance  with  that  firm 
dignity,  fortitude  and  self-reliance  which  are  so 
essential  to  true  health. 
"  5  th.  Cultivate  feeling*  of  interett  and  cheer- 
fidneia  in  your  daily  avocations,  whatever  thete 
may  he.  As  a  general  thing,  it  is  the  condition 
of  the  mind,  not  the  amount  of  labor  or  exer- 
tion in  our  business,  that  produces  the  principal 
wear  and  tear  of  the  system.  Where  the  en- 
gagement is  entirely  from  choice,  however  great 
the  bodily  labor,  this  wear  and  tear  are  almost 
wholly  unknown.  In  the  philosophic  language 
of  a  colored  man  "  choose  work"  (that  is  work 
of  one's  own  choice)  "  is  no  work  at  all."  The 
same  wise  sentiment  is  expressed  in  different 
language  by  a  person  of  great  learning  and  ob- 
servation, "  It  is  not  tooric  that  kills  people,  but 
worry."  Dr.  Armstrong  in  his  poem  on  the 
"  Art  of  Preserving  Health"  speaks  to  the  same 
point: 

"  In  wbate'er  yon  swtat 
Indnlge  your  taste : 

He  chooses  best,  whose  Ubor  entertains 
Eis  vacant  fancy  most.     The  toil  you  hatt 
Fatigaes  you  soon,  and  scarce  improrea  yonr  limbs." 

6th.  Persons,  especially  females,  should  very 
generally  walk  more  and  use  more  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  Besides  the  benefit  of  the  fresh 
air,  the  influence  of  the  sunshine — yes,  sun- 
thine,  when  not  too  scorching — is  most  favorable 
to  health,  in  imparting  activity  and  strength 
to  tho  skin  and  aiding  it  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  various  important  functions.  The 
benefit  from  this  source  oan  scarcely  be  over- 


estimated :  and  yet  how  many  remain  and  keep 
their  precious  children  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  the  sun's  rays, 
thus  depriving  themselves  and  their  offspring  of 
the  kind  and  invigorating  offices  of  one  of  their 
best  friends.  The  three  great  natural  contribu- 
tors to  health — please  remember  them — are  ex- 
ercise from  useful  employ  ment,/re«AajV,and  sun- 
shine. 

I  promised  to  mention  some  instances  illus- 
trative of  the  fact,  that  individuals  of  tho 
greatest  promise  of  usefulness  and  of  the  high- 
est intellectual  capacity  and  attainments  are 
frequently  lost  to  the  world  many  years  earlier 
by  the  premature  breaking  of  the  delicate  cas- 
ket in  which  the  precious  treasure  is  contained, 
for  want  of  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  Health. 
Of  the  many  recorded  instances  of  the  physical 
constitution  being  thus  broken  down  in  the 
great  struggle  for  intellectual  greatness,  I  shall 
mention  two. 

Blaise  Pascall,  born  at  Clermont  in  France, 
in  1628,  is  famous  for  ingenious  reasoning  ia 
support  of  the  opinion  of  Torricelli,  that  it  was 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  which  sustained 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  barom- 
eter. Pascall  reasoned,  that  if  the  meroury  was 
sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  it  would 
stand  at  less  and  less  height  in  the  tube  of  the 
barometer,  as  the  instrument  would  be  carried 
up  a  mountain,  where  the  column  of  air  above 
it  would  be  less.  This  opinion  was  verified,  at 
his  suggestion,  by  actual  experiment,  and  the 
great  proposition  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
thereby  permanently  established. 

This  ingenious  and  interesting  person  devoted 
himself  incessantly  to  study.  He  "spent  his 
play  hours  when  a  youth  by  himself,  in  a  re- 
mote room ; "  wrote  a  treatise  on  Sound,  at 
eleven  years  of  age ;  and  one  on  Conic  Sections, 
an  advanced  branch  of  mathematics,  at  sixteen. 
His  biographer  says,  "  The  incessant  applicatioa 
that  produced  results  of  such  variety  and  ex- 
tent, produced  another  consequence,  equally  in- 
evitable— the  loss  of  health,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant evils."  .  He  thus. sunk  prematurely  to  the 
tomb,  at  the  early  age  of  39,  beloved  and  re- 
gretted, his  brilliant  star  being  extinguished 
before  it  had  reached  its  meridian,  for  want  of 
keeping  the  triple  powers  of  the  system  prop- 
erly balanced. 

Henry  Kirke  White,  whose  "  Remains"  have 
been  so  successfully  embalmed  by  the  poet 
Sonthey,  was  possessed  of  uncommon  intellect- 
ual capacity.  He  was  born  in  England,  in 
1705,  and  commenced  his  career  at  school  at 
the  age  of  three  years.  His  biographer  says, 
"  At  a  very  early  age,  his  love  of  reading  was 
a  passion  to  which  every  thing  else  gave  way." 
In  the  pursuit,  of  his  studies  for  a  profession,  it 
is  recorded  of  him  that  he  allowed  no  time  for 
relaxation,  little  for  his  meals,  and  scarcely  any 
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for  sleep,  under  whieh  regimen  hig  bodily  pow- 
ers soon  gave  way,  and  he  sunk  with  all  his 
acquirements  and  promise  to  the  tomb,  at  the 
early  age  of  21,  his  bright  sun  setting  in  the 
morning  of  life.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  10th 
month,  1806. 

The  poet  Byron  refers  to  the  untimely  and 
lamented  death  of  Kirke  White,  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines : 

"  TTnhappy  White  I  while  life  wag  in  its  spring. 
And  thy  yoang  mnse  just  wared  her  joyona  wiDg; 
The  (poller  ewept  that  soaring  Lyre  away 
Which  else  bad  sonnded  an  imaortal  lay. 
Oh  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  uqdone, 
When  science  'self  destroyed  her  favorite  son  I 
Tes,  she  too  much  indnlged  thy  fond  pursuit; 
'Sie  sowed  the  leeds — but  death  has  reaped  the /HnV. 
'Twag  thy  own  Genius  gave  the  fatal  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wonnd  that  laid  thee  low. 
Bo  the  strnck  Eagle,  stretched  npon  the  plain, 
Ko  more,  through  rolling  clouds,  to  soar  again. 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  on  his  heart  I 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
Jle  nuried  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ;— > 
And  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest, 
Drank  the  last  life  drop  of  hig  bleeding  breast." 

Kirke  White  saw  his  approaching  dissolution 
some  time  before  it  occurred,  and  mournfully 
referred  to  it,  in  the  following  touching  lines, 
in  "  An  Ode  to  Disappointment,"  written  about 
the  age  of  19. 

"  Come,  Disappointment,  come  I 

Though  from  Hope's  summft  hurled ; 
Still,  rigid  muse,  thou  art  forgiven, 
For  thou,  severe,  wast  sent  from  Heaven, 

To  wean  me  from  the  world : — 
To  turn  my  eye  from  vanity, 
And  point  to  scenes  of  bliss  that  never,  never,  die. 

What  is  this  passing  scene  7 

A  peevish  April  day  : 
A  little  son — a  little  rain ; 
And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain 

And  all  things  fade  away. 
Van  soon  discussed,  yields  up  his  trust, 
And  all  his  hopes  and  fears  }ie  with  him  in  the  dust. 

Oh,  what  is  beauty's  power  ? 

It  flourishes  and  dies : 
Will  the  cold  earth  its  silenoe  break. 
To  tell  how  soft,  how  smooth  the  cheek, 

Beneath  its  surface  lies? 
Hute,  mate,  is  all  o'er  beauty's  fall. 
Her  praise  resounds  no  more  when  mantled  in  her 
pall. 

The  most  beloved  on  earth 
Not  long  survives  to- day; 
8o  mnaic  past  Is  obselete, 
And  yet  'twas  sweet,  'twas  p<i$tmg  sweet, 
.    But  nou  'tis  gone  away  I 
Thos  does  the  shade  to  memory  fade, 
When,  in  forsaken  tomb,  the  form  is  laid. 

Then  since  this  world  is  vain, 

And  volatile  and  fleet. 
Why  should  I  lay  up  earthly  joys. 
When  rust  corrupts,  and  moth  destroys, 

And  cares  and  sorrows  eat  ? 
Why  fly  from  ill,  with  anxious  skill. 
When  goon  this  hand  will  freeze,  thia  throbbing  heart 
be  still  r 


Come,  Disappointment,  come  I 

Thou  art  not  strange  to  me, 
Sad  monitress  I  I  own  thy  sway, 
A  votary  sad,  in  tarly  day 

I  bend  my  kuee  to  thee  : 
From  sun  to  sun,  my  race  will  run, 
I  only  bow  and  say,  my  God,  'Thy  will  be  done.'" 

These  lines  breathe  the  spirit  of  genius  and 
devotion — the  mind  and  the  soul  bewailing,  in 
sad  and  softened,  hut  resigned  cadence,  the 
certain  early  separation  of  a  member  of  the 
tri-partnership,  upon  whose  withdrawal  their 
whole  action,  in  this  sphere  of  existence,  must 
ceaae  forever ! 

From  such  sweet  specimen  of  his  early  prom- 
ise, ho'w  must  we  lament  that  all  should  have 
been  so  prematurely  lost  to  the  world,  by  such 
total  disregard  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  laws  of 
Health,  of  which,  however,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
he  was  ignorant. 

We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  some  contrasting 
and  noble  instances  where  the  triple  powers  of 
our  nature — body,  mind  and  soul — have  been 
preserved,  well  balanced,  through  a  long  and 
active  life;  among  whom  I  shall  name  the 
Baron  Yon  Humboldt  and  Jolin  Quincy  Adams. 

The  great  and  learned  Humboldt,  by  the  labor 
of  ascending  the  Andes  and.  various  other 
mountains,  and  exploring  the  geographical  fea- 
tures of  the  greater  portion  of  our  globe,  with 
his  great  bodily  industry  and  mental  activity, 
and  his  soul  constantly  alive  to  the  grand  dis- 
play of  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ood, 
which  is  everywhere  witnessed  in  creation,  not 
only  acquired  that  deep  insight  into  nature,  and 
those  lofty  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of 
Deity,  which  constituted  such  a  rich  gift  to  his 
contemporaries,  and  grand  bequest  to  genera- 
tions to  come,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  his  well 
regulated  and  laborious  researches  in  these  ex- 
plorations, secured  that  vigorous  development  of 
bis  physical  constitution,  for  which  he  Was  in- 
debted for  his  great  power  of  endurance,  ia 
giving  to  the  world  so  many  valuable  volumes 
containing  the  recorded  results  of  bis  labors. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90,  with  all  his 
powers  in  full  vigor  to  the  last,  oonUnning 
actively  to  benefit  his  race  for  a  period  of  more 
than  50  yeans  longer  than  the  whole  life  of  the 
lamented  Pascall. 

John  Quincy  Adams  also  kept  all  his  triple 
powers  well  balanced  to  an  advanced  age.  His 
mother  trained  him  early  to  active  physioal  da- 
ties,  and  to  elevated  moral  and  religious  ideas 
and  observances,  which  happily  continued  with 
him  through  life. 

He  remained  constantly  at  his  post  of  activity 
and  usefulness  till  the  bodily  machine  was 
worn  out,  in  the  conrse  of  nature,  when,  seeing 
he  had  finished  his  career  and  reached  the  ter- 
mination of  his  journey  and  his  labors  Aere,  he 
calmly  remarked,  "  This  is  the  last  of  earth  : — 
I  am  content,"  and  gently  ceased  to  be.     He 
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died  on  the  23d  of  2d  month,  1848,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  84,  having  by  due  regard  to  the 
laws  of  Health,  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
given  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  great  in- 
doatry  and  vast  attainments,  for  an  nninter- 
rapted  period  of  63  mature  years  beyond  the 
whole  extent  of  the  life  of  Henry  Kirke  White, 
including  the  time  of  the  latter's  infancy  and 
eduoation.  Thus  may  we  see  the  great  import- 
ance of  paying  dae  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  the  body, — to  develop  its  powers,  and  pre- 
serve them  oarefnlly  in  health,  in  order  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  highest  allotment  and  oapv 
bilities.  To  sum  it  all  up, — keep  the  three 
parts  of  our  nature,  the  animal,  intellectual 
and  moral  or  religious,  well  balanced  and  all 
in  harmony,  acting  out  promptly  and  rigidly 
the  best  information  which  yoa  possess 
or  can  acquire  for  the  health  of  your  bod- 
ies j  have  constantly  at  hand  some  nsefnl 
employment  or  engagement,  and  whenever 
practicable,  a  full  supply  of  bodily  exercise, 
fresh  air  and  sunshine ; — preserve  the  mind 
active,  cheerful,  hopeful  and  self-reliant,  with 
feelinge  of  kindness  and  love  to  all  your  fellow 
creatures ;  and  supply  it  daily  with  more  or 
less  intellectual  food ; — and  finally  cultivate 
love  and  obedience  to  Ood,  and  an  abiding  trust 
in  the  watchful  care  of  a  kind  superintending 
and  over-ruling  Providence,  who  will  always 
Mess  every  right  endeavor,  and  none  more  ap- 
'  provingly  than  those  directed  to  the  preservation 
of  the  "  harmonious  condition  of  the  multiplied 
dependencies  of  the  physicalsyatem,"  with  which 
lie  has  so  munificently  entrusted  us,  for  the 
high  and  benevolent  purpose  of  our  own  en- 
joyment and  His  eternal  glory. 

LOST    TIME. 

Let  any  man  pass  an  evening  in  vacant  idle- 
ness, or  even  in  reading  some  silly  tale,  and  com- 
pare the  state  of  his  mind  when  he  goes  to  sleep 
or  gets  up  next  morning  with  its  state  some 
other  day,  when  he  has  spent  a  few  hours  in 
going  through  the  proofs,  by  facts  and  reasoning, 
of  some  of  the  great  doctrines  in  natural  science, 
learning  troths  wholly  new  to  him,  and  satisfy- 
ing  himself,  by  careful  examination,  of  the 
grounds  on  which  known  troths  rest,  so  as  to  be 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  them- 
selves, but  able  to  show  why  he  believes  them, 
and  to  prove  before  others  that  they  are  true, — 
will  find  as  great  a  difference  as  can  exist  in 
the  same  being;  the  difference  between  looking 
back  upon  time  nnprofitably  wasted,  and  time 
spent  in  self-improvement.  He  will  feel  himself, 
in  one  case,  listless  and  dissatisfied;  in  the  other, 
comfortable  and  happy.  In  the  one  case,  if  he 
did  not  appear  to  himself  humble,  at  least  will 
not  have  earned  an^  claim  to  his  own  respect ; 
,  in  the  other  case,  he  will  enjoy  a  proud  ooncious- 
ness  of  having,  by  his  own  exertional  become 


a  wiser,  and  therefore  a  mote  exalted  nature. 
— Lord  Brougham. 

Ml    ■ 

Vor  irrfend*'  InteUlgaiuer, 
THX   SOOIETT   OV   FRIENDS. 

An  article  in  the  Intelligencer  of  the  11th  of 
Fifth  month  last,  under  the  heading  of  "  The 
prospect  before  us,"  is  devoted  to  a  subject 
upon  which  something  more  may  be  said.  It' 
is  the  subject  of  the  decline  of  our  Society,  and 
the  prospect  before  us  as  to  whether  we  shall 
continue  to  live,  or  are  destined  to  extinction. 
Statistics  are  there  referred  to,  showing  that 
there  has  been  a  diminution  of  nearly  one-fifth 
of  actual  members  within  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  from  the  year  1829  to  1863.  And 
when  we  oonsider  how  much  within  that  time 
population  has  increased,  and  how  other  re< 
ligious  denominations  among  us  have  increased, 
we  may  form  an  idea  of  what  our  numbers  ought 
to  bo,  instead  of  what  they  are. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  numbers  that  we 
have  declined,  as  in  the  attendance  of  our  meet* 
ings,  and  the  life  and  interest  of  those  meetings. 
Here  lies,  in  fact,  the  true  difficulty.  The  ar- 
ticle before  referred  to  states  also  that  there  ia 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Friends  are  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers  in  all  the  Yearly  A^etings 
in  correspondence  with  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting;  and  that  it  appears  also  that  the 
meetings  of  those  called  Orthodox,  except  in 
some  of  the  Western  States,  are  also  declining'. 

Independently  of  actual  statistics,  this  state 
of  things,  especially  the  continued  falling  off  in 
the  attendance  of  our  meetings,  must  for  years 
have  been  apparent  to  all  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing;  and  to  all  our  members 
it  suggests  the  most  serious  considerations.  But 
one  result  can  follow  from  the  continued  decline 
of  anything,  and  that  is  it  must  come  to  an  end. 
Extinction  is,  therefore,  our  inevitable  doom, 
and  that  at  no  very  distant  day,  unless  a  reme- 
dy for  this  state  of  things  is  sought  for  and  ob- 
tained. 

Has  our  Society  fulfilled  its  mission  ?  And 
is  the  termination  of  its  existence  to  be  regard- 
ed  as  following  in  the  natural  and  providential 
order  of  events  ?  If  so, — and  there  may  be  those 
who  entertain  this  opnion, — then  we  need  not 
trotible  ourselves  about  it;  but  otherwise  an  ob- 
ligation of  the  most  important  oharaoter  de- 
volves upon  us,  and  that  is  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  our  lifeless  condition,  and  apply  a  rem- 
edy. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  if  the  princi- 
ples we  profess  are  correct,  and  have  not  become 
obsolete,  and  if  our  forms  and  usages  were 
wisely  adapted  to  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  the  present  day,  then  we  would  necessarily 
prosper ;  and  the  fact  that  we  do  not  prosper  is 
conclusive  proof  either  that  the  particular  testi- 
monies we  hold  have  had  their  day,  or  that  oar 
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forms,  usages  and  modes  of  worship  are  not 
such  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present 
generation.  These  are  conclusions,  the  force 
of  which  will  be  apparent  to,  and  most  be  ad- 
mitted by  all.  A  more  concise  way  of  stating 
the  proposition  would  be  to  say  that  the  reason 
we  do  not  prosper  is — that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  us. 

The  duty  we  of  the  precent  generation  owe  to 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  of  handing 
down  to  them,  as  they  have  conie  to  us,  the 
great  distinguiahing  testimonies  which  we  main- 
tain as  a  religious  body,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
perative obligations.  May  not  a  kind  reproof 
be  admiSistered  to  those  occupying  high  seats, 
who  are  looked  to  as  tbe  fathers  and  mothers 
among  us,  who,  notwithstanding  their  zeal  in 
many  things  of  a  formal  nature,  yet,  as  to  any 
active  remedies,  seem  to  be  indifferent  upon  this 
vital  question.  Perhaps  this  duty  devolves 
equally,  however,  or  even  ought  to  be  assumed 
principally,  by  those  of  a  younger  class ;  and, 
in  this  view,  a  word  of  caution  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  some  who  are  older,  lest  by  undue 
prejudice  in  favor  of  established  usages,  and  in- 
considerate aversion  to  all  changes,  they  be 
found  as  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way. 

The  work  of  ascertaining  what  are  our  defi- 
ciencies, and  what  may  be  the  most  suitable 
remedies,  and  applying  them,  is  one  of  peculiar 
delicacy  and  importance.  And  while  it  neces- 
sarily requires  boldness,  it  also  requires  the  ut- 
most prudence,  and  the  constant  and  watchful 
exercise  of  those  eminent  virtues,  charity,  for- 
bearance^ toleration,  and  love  toward  one  an- 
other. T.  H.  S. 


The  roots  of  plants  are  hid  under  ground,  so 
that  they  themselves  are  not  seen ;  but  they 
appear  in  their  branches,  flowers  and  fruit, 
which  argue  there  is  a  root  and  life  in  them. 
Thus  the  graces  of  the  spirit  planted  in  the 
soul,  thongh  themselves  invisible,  yet  discover 
their  being  and  life  in  the  track  of  a  Christian's 
life,  his  words,  his  actions,  and  the  frame  of  his 
carriage. — Leighton. 

.      O*    I 

For  Friends'  latelllgenrer. 

ADVICE  TO  MINISTERS — EXCESSIVE  CAOTIOK — 

SILENT  MEETINGS — CALL  TO  THE  YOUNQ. 

My  mind  has  been  powerfully  impressed  this 
morning  on  reading  the  first  two  articles  of  last 
week's  Intelligencer — the  "  Epistle  from  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,*' 
and  the  letter  of  George  Fox  *'  to  Friends  of 
the  Ministry.in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey," 
— with  a  certain  poiqtof  contrast  between  them. 
The  first  named  Epistle,  which  is  full  of  excel- 
lent matter  and  stirring  appeals,  contains  also 
the  following  passage,  which  I  select  for  an  il- 
lustration : 

'*  Those  in  the  ministry  were  tenderly  en- 


treated to  remember  the  responsibility  of  their 
calling,  and  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  none 
can  minister  availingly,  in  attending  to  the  in> 
junction  of  the  Divine  Master — 'Feed  my 
lambs' — to  the  gathering  of  the  flocks,  but  those. 
that  are  anointed  and  receive  their  qualification 
from  on  high — that  nothing  but  what  proceeds 
from  God  can  gather  to  him — that  no  human 
qualification  is  sufficient  for  the  performance  of 
this  great  service  aright,  and  that  all  scholastic 
attainments  in  the  world  fall  very  far  short  of  a 
right  qualification  for  the  ministry — that  tbe 
gift  being  divine,  the  qualification  must  be  of 
God,  and  should  be  performed  freely  without 
any  view  to  reward  from  man,"  &c.,  &c.  The 
spirit  of  Fox  is  conveyed  in  such  words  as 
these,  without  the  caution  which  seems  to  be- 
come needful  only  as  life  expires.  "  Therefore, 
I  desire  that  you  may  all  improve  your  gifts 
and  talents,  and  not  hide  them  in  a  napkin, 
lest  they  be  taken  from  yon ;  and  not  put  your 
candle  under  a  aushel,  lest  it  go  out ;  and  not  be 
like  the  foolish  virgins,  who  kept  their  name, 
of  virgins,  but  neglected  having  oil  in  their 
lamps ;  such  were  not  diligent  in  tbe  w(rk  of 
God,  nor  in  the  concerns  of  the  Lord,  nor  in 
their  own  particulars."  "  Yon  may  be  a  hin- 
drance one  unto  another,  if  you  (confine  your 
visits  to  Friends,  and)  do  not  travel  in  the  life 
of  the  wnivenal  Truth  that  would  have  all  men 
to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Truth  ;  and  if  you  would  have  them  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  let  them  know 
it,  and  where  it  may  be  found.  So  I  desire 
that  you  be  valiant  for  it  upon  the  earth," 
&c. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  two  utterances 
faithfully  represent  the  spirit  of  the  early,  as 
contrasted  in  action  at  least  with  that  of  the 
modern.  Society  of  Friends.  The  latter,  like  an 
old  man,  advises  care  and  caution,  while  the 
former,  like  a  young  man,  urges  to  action,  ca»;er 
that  work  be  done — and  acta  accordingly.  The 
one,  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  Lord's 
work,  went  boldly  forward  through  the  opposi- 
tion of  friends  and  enemies  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
heavenly  truth  and  love  in  all  places,  leaving 
the  ninety  and  nine  righteous  to  go  in  search  of 
the  one  benighted  wanderer.  The  latter,  fear- 
ful lest  its  order,  peace  and  harmony  be  im- 
paired, moves  timidly  around  its  narrow  fold, 
keeping  diligent  watch  lest  there  be  any  exces- 
ses or  any  departure  from  the  ancient  testimo- 
nies and  landmarks. 

The  one  was  an  army  of  invasion,  of  young 
heroes  striking  boldly  into  the  enemy's  country, 
caring  lees  for  their  defences  than  to  have  an 
edge  on  their  swords ;  the  other  is  an  army  of 
defence,  of  old  men  shut  in  the  walls  of  sectarian 
tradition,  and  mourning  the  desolatii'ns  of  Zion, 
but  feeling  powerless  to  advance  against  the  ad- 
vancing foe.    It  needs  no  prophet's  eye  to  see 
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the  end.  Unleas  the  Lord  raise  up  an  armj  of 
joang  men,  or  put  a  new  spirit  into  those  who 
now  serve  him,  causing  them  to  think  less  of 
keeping  their  armor  bright  and  clean  than  they 
do  of  the  salvation  of  souls  and  of  carrying  the 
having  truths  of  the  gospelof  Jesus  Christ  home 
to  the  hearts  of  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  then  the  edict  will  soon 
go  forth — "  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her 
son." 

When  we  oome  to  care  more  for  the  law  than 
we  do  for  the  Life,  more  for  the  form  than  for 
the  Spirit  of  religion,  we  are  no  longer  Christ's 
freemen,  but  servants  unto  Moses.  Ob,  Friends, 
why  have  yooturned  again  t:iward  the  bondage 
from  which  you  were  delivered  7  Why  have 
you  become  weak  and  timid,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canaan  seem  as  giants,  and  you  are 
afraid  to  move  out  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  or 
let  your  young  men  go  out  to  forage,  lest  they 
4>eoome  defiled  with  the  enemy  J  Is  this  faith 
in  God,  or  in  brick  and  stone  ?  Your  over-caa- 
tion,  your  anxiety  to  preserve  your  distinctive 
testimonies  as  a  sacred  birthright,  have  so  la- 
dened«you  that  your  power  of  free  action  and 
your  confidence  in  one  another  are  nearly  gone. 
A  right  degree  of  caution  is  invaluable,  but  an 
excess  of  it  is  fatal  to  that  enterprise  and  free 
activity  which  are  as  essential  to  success  in 
spiritual  as  in  temporal  undertakings.  The  lit- 
tle motions  of  the  spirit  are  crushed  back.  We 
fear  to  speak,  lest  we  should  say  amiss,  and  so 
the  little  openings  are  closed,  and  the  one  talent 
buried  in  the  earth,  because  we  find  Christ  a 
hard  master.  But  why  does  he  seem  hard? 
Why  is  it  hard  work,  like  taking  life,  for  the 
young  to  open  the  month  in  a  religions  meet- 
ing ?  It  is  not  Christ  who  makes  it  so,  for  he 
ia  all  love,  all  tenderness  and  encouragement, 
gently  urging  to  that  freedom  in  the  utterance 
of  thought  which  gives  growth  to  the  spirit. 
Ah  !  it  is  our  ov^-nice  and  critical  Friends  that 
are  the  bard  masters.  '  They  are  not  so  wise  as 
they  were  when  first  they  were  parents,  and 
taught  their  little  ones  bow  to  speak.  Then 
they  loved  their  lisping  accents,  their  broken 
words,  and  smiled  and  gently  invited  the  timid 
attempts  to  bring  forth  the  spreading  leaves  of 
thought. 

Mistakes  were  unnoticed ;  they  knew  that  as 
the  life  advanced,  as  reason  dawned,  darkness 
would  flee  away,  so  they  surrounded  the  fireside 
or  the  domestic  table  with  a  warm,  genial,  en- 
couraging atmosphere  of  love.  Had  they  not 
done  this,  their  children  would  either  have  left 
them  to  find  relief  and  pleasure,  or  else  have 
grown  up  as  dull  and  ignorant  of  common  life 
as  most  of  us  are  in  our  religious  life.  Oh,  it 
is  sad,  very  sad,  that  religion  should  be  made 
Buoh  a  hard  and  doleful  thing ;  that  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  knowledge,  and  understanding,  which 
is  (he  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  should  have  to  beat 


and  bum  its  way  through  us,  not  being  able  to 
force  a  way  through  many  that  should  become 
joyful  channels  of  living  water,  because  they 
dare  not  confront  either  their  own  weakness  or 
the  critical  examination  and  severe  judgment  of 
others. 

And  that  kind  of  admonition  which  em- 
braces but  misadapts  important  truths,  like  the 
misapplied  counsel  of  Job's  friends,  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.  It  may  easily  be  that  minis- 
ters are  in  present  need  of  caution  not  to  move 
unbidden  in  attempting  to  do  the  Lord's  work ; 
but  my  conviction  is  that  such  exhortations  as 
those  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  apostles  Paul 
and  George  Fox,  are  much  more  needful. 

"  Preach  the  word ;  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season  ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all 
long  suffering  and  doctrine,"  was  the  advice  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  apostles.  With  this 
agrees  the  spirit  of  that  lovely  and  zealous  man 
on  whom  was  laid  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  who 
called  men  from  following  forms,  traditions  and 
ceremonies  to  the  guidance  of  Christ's  living 
Light.  But  what  are  the  professed  disciples  of 
all  these  now  doing  ?  Some  are  mourning  that 
the  people  have  gone  away  to  seek  other  pas- 
tures; some  are  sitting  in  silence,  seldom 
preaching  and  less  frequently  drawing  together 
the  warmth  of  earnest  hearts  in  prayer,  while 
others  are  felt  to  be  sitttng  on  the  watch,  lest 
there  be  any  departure  from  the  accustomed 
courses;  thus  fostering  a  dead  imitation  of 
other  men's  peculiar  views  or  expressions,  in- 
stead of  the  freshness  and  power  of  original 
feeling  and  thought.  There  are  earnest,  nseful 
laborers  intent  on  obeying  the  commandments  ; 
but  most  of  these  are  much  more  fettered  in 
their  spirit  and  motions  than  were  those  sons  of 
the  morning  who  carried  light  into  dark  places  | 
and  who,  fearing  the  Lord  only,  loved  their  fel- 
low disciples  as  brethren.  The  sad  truth  is,  we 
have  become  bondmen  to  each  other,  and  to  our 
own  weakness  and  want  of  faith.  What  are  we 
doing  here,  it  were  well  to  ask,  in  these  silent 
meetings  ?  Not  one  mind  in  (en  is  active  with 
profitable  reflection.  There  is,  perh|ips,  a 
wholesome  feeling  of  solemnity  which  is  better 
than  vain  words;  but  most  present  are  only 
dreaming  or  sitting  under  a  dark  cloud  which 
yields  them  no  water.  And  this  is  not  because 
there  is  not  water  in  the  cloud,  but  because  the 
electrical  power  of  the  Spirit  is  wanting  to  con- 
dense the  dark  vapor  into  shining  drops,  which 
would  bring  life  and  joy  to  thirsting  souls,  could 
they  but  fall,  even  in  the  simple  patterings  of 
the  artless  but  earnest  tongue. 

"With  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto 
salvation."  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Why,  then,  are 
we  so  much  silent  ?  Let  us  not  be  deceived. 
It  is  not  because  we  are  so  spiritual,  more  than 
others,  but  becauu  ice  are  d^ng  ;    because  the 
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life  of  God  is  nnder  oppreasion  in  oni  bearta. 
Therefore,  those  who  have  come,  thinkiog  to 
receive  the  bread  of  life,  go  away  hnngrj,  per- 
haps to  retnrn  no  more.  It  is  sometimes  well 
to  point  to  the  open  Fountain,  aaying,  "  There 
is  water;  dip  for  youraelTes."  But  because 
the  land  is  dry,  and  the  water  deep,  and  men 
have  no  bnokets,  therefore  God  sends  his  ser- 
vants to  draw  for  them,  notil  they  learn  to  draw 
for  themselvea.  As  God  condescended  to  our 
low  estate  so  far  as  to  clothe  his  Son,  who  is 
our  spiritual  Bread,  in  a  body  of  flesh,  so  be 
clothes  his  loTe,  wisdom  and  goodness  in  words, 
that  men  may  receive  truth  through  these  ex- 
ternal mediums  or  signs.  The  cry  of  the 
Psalmist  is  echoed  by  many  souls,  "  Lord,  be 
not  silent  unto  me,  lest  if  thou  be  silent  unto 
me,  I  become  like  them  that  go  down  into  the 

i)it."  Words  are  the  mirrors  of  thought  and 
eeling  by  which  these  are  transmitted  and  en- 
larged. Therefore,  while  reasonably  cautious 
not  to  be  found  sowing  chaff,  let  every  Chrit- 
tian  consider  it  his  duty  to  scatter  the  seeds  of 
righteousness  and  truth  in  some  way,  and  if  he 
is  not  now  able,  make  it  his  immediate  business 
to  find  that  ability  by  applying  diligently  for 
the  grace  of  God,  and  laying  in  seeds  of  knowl- 
edge from  the  granary  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
not  be  hindered  by  cnstom,  if  he  find  good  seed 
therein  adapted  to  the  present  wants,  from 
bringing  it  to  the  people  in  such  form  and 
measure  as  it  has  Been  preserved  for  our  use. 

Arise,  young  men,  and  begin  to  serve  the 
Lord  your  God.  "As  the  lightning  cometh 
out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the 
west,"  so  the  Light  of  Christ  is  enlightening 
the  Gentiles.  Why  are  you  yet  slumbering? 
Arise,  virgin  souls,  and  trim  your  lamps,  and  if 
they  are  burning  low,  fill  them  quickly  with  the 
oil  of  grace,  and  take  them  from  under  yonr 
beds  of  ease  and  your  sectarian  measures,  lest, 
when  the  Bridegroom  comes,  you  be  left  weep- 
ing without,  and  bewailing  your  folly  in  the 
darkness.  Edward  Btdek. 

Brewster's  Station,  iV.  Y.,  8th.  mo.  27, 1867. 

COMMUNION    WITH   GOD. 

Beligioo,  or  the  devotional  part  of  it,  is  noth- 
ing but  communion  of  the  soul  with  God  ;  and 
therefore  by  its  necessary  condition  is  seclusive. 
There  is  no  piety  of  a  multitude.  The  wonhip 
of  a  congregation  is  the  worship  of  so  many 
hearts,  each  rendered  a  degree  more  fervent  than 
otherwise  by  the  power  Of  sympathy.  But  if  the 
elements  of  worship  have  not  been  brought 
together  from  the  depths  of  individual  spirits, 
'they  exist  not  at  all.  In  all  true  worship, 
whether  the  scene  be  the  place  of  public  convo- 
cation or  the  closet,  the  soul  brings  its  immortal 
substance,  and  its  personal  destiny,  and  its  par- 
ticular interests — its  recolleotions,  its  hopes  and 
its  fean — yes,  itself,  as  if  it  were  the  only  crea- 


ted existence,  or  in  oblivion  of  all  others,  before 
the  throne  of  God.  How  vivid  soever  may  be 
the  emotions  that  spring  fro^  the  heart,  in  its 
sympathy  with  others,  they  can  never  come  into 
comparison  with  those  that  belong  to  its  owa 
ultimate  welfare. — Isaac  Taylor. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  21,  1867. 


"  Wk  Glean  prom  bvbet  Vintage." — 
This  motto  we  deem  appropriate  to  express  the 
aim  which  the  editors  of  this  paper  have  ever 
kept  in  view,  while  seeking  for  aliment  to 
satisfy  the  intellectual  wants,  and  minister  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  its  readers.  To  cater  for 
such  a  variety  of  tastes  as  must  inevitably  be 
found  among  the  large  circle  of  our  subscribers,  • 
requires  no  small  degree  of  oare  and  assiduous 
labor;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  receive  assur- 
ances that  our  sincere  endeavors  are  appre- 
ciated. 

Among  the  articles  recently  inserted  in  oar 
paper,  the  selections  from  the  discourses  and 
letters  of  F.  W.  Robertson  have  elicited  from 
many  of  our  readers  and  correspondents  testi- 
mooials  of  decided  approbation.  There  are, 
however,  we  regret  to  learn,  some  exceptions. 
One  Friend,  writing  to  our  publishing  agent, 
expresses  his  disapprobation  of  resorting  to 
"  the  writings  or  opinions  of  a  hireling  min- 
istry," in  order  to  fill  our  columns. 

For  our  part,  we  rejoice  when  we  have  evi- 
dences that  others,  not  of  our  fold,  are  being 
gradually  drawn  away  from  a  dependence  upon 
externals ;  and  we  believe,  as  this  work  goes 
on,  it  will  lead  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
Truth  in  its  simplicity,  and  an  abandonm^t 
of  the  ceremonial  observances  by  which  it  is 
encumbered.  We  consider  the  system  of  a 
stipendiary  ministry  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ  and  the  practice  of  the  Apo8^]e8, 
and  we  believe  it  has  been  fraught  with  great 
injury  to  the  Church  throughout  Christendom  ; 
but  we  must,  in  charity,  admit  that  many  who 
have  been  engaged  in  it  have  been  sincere 
Christians,  devoting  their  lives  to  the  righteooa 
cause,  so  far  as  it  was  opened  to  their  minds. 

The  progress  of  the  soul  in  spiritual  know- 
ledge is  usually  gradual,  and,  when  much  en- 
cumbered by  the  prejudices  of  education,  ia 
almost  invariably  slow.     An  instructive  ex- 
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ample  of  this  is  foand  in  the  recorded  ex- 
perience of  John  SimpaoD,  a  highly-valued 
minister,  who  lived  in  the  last  century.  He 
was  edaoated  among  the  Presbyterians,  and, 
after  he  became  a  minister  in  oar  Society,  he 
letained  for  some  time  a  belief  in  the  rectitude 
of  dofensive  war.  "  Through  the  gradual  un- 
foldings  of  the  Divine  Light,  his  understand- 
ing at  length  became  illuminated,  and  his 
judgment  fully  convinced  that  all  carnal  war- 
fare, offensive  and  defensive,  had  its  origin  in 
the  unsubdued  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  was 
entirely  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Previous  to  this  discovery,  he  had 
been  careful  not  only  to  avoid  speaking  on  the 
subject,  but  also  to  conform  to  the  established 
discipline  and  testimonies  of  Friends  in  rela- 
tion to  wars  and  military  requisitions.  He  was 
heard  to  remark  that,  from  observation  and 
ezperienoe,  he  was  fully  persuaded  that,  in  the 
operafions  and  discoveries  of  the  divine  prin- 
ciple in  dedicated  minds,  every  man  did  not 
begin  to  learn  at  the  same  point  of  the  Christian 
alphabet ;  but,  as  faithful  obedience  was  yielded 
to  the  arisings  of  Light,  all  would  come  into 
the  fulness,  and  see  eye  to  eye."* 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  writers 
in  our  religious  Society,  when  advocating  the 
principles  of  Truth,  to  call  to  their  aid  appro- 
priate oorroborating  testimony  from  devout 
anthors  of  other  persuasions.  The  writings  of 
Archbishop  Fienelon  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated and  much  approved  by  Friends;  and 
Bobert  Barclay,  in  his  Apology,  quotes  freely 
from  the  writings  of  Calvin  and  other  Protest- 
ant ministers,  to  sustain  some  of  the  views 
presented  in  that  standard  work.  In  quoting 
from  Calvin,  we  know  that  Barclay  did  not 
&vor  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  nor  the 
system  of  giving  to  ministers  a  pecuniary  sup- 
port in  reward  for  their  services. 

Let  us  rejoice  in  the  progress  ef  Truth,  and 
embrace  it  wherever  we  find  it. 


Commnnioations  from  two  eorrespondents 
will  be  found  in  the  present  number,  both 
bearing  upon  the  condition  of  our  religious  or- 
ganization. E.  B.  contrasts  the  sentiments 
oontained  in  the  "Epistle  from  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,"  with 

*  Janney's  Hist,  ef  Friends,  iiL,  405. 


those  of  George  Fox  in  a  letter  "  to  friends  of 
the  minietry  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey," 
both  of  which  appeared  in  the  25th  number  of 
the  Intelligencer.  He  considers  the  former 
oantioos  and  eontraeted,  and  that  the  latter 
urges  to  active  and  expansive  measures  for  the 
promulgation  of  Truth  as  professed  by  Friends. 
We  believe  that  the  two  cannot  be  justly  com- 
pared. Our  early  Friends  were  incited  to  labor 
with  a  seal  consequent  upon  the  new  era  which 
had  dawned  upon  them,  through  the  faithfnU 
ness,  apparently,  of  one  who  had  himself  been 
led  into  quiet  fields  and  secret  places,  where  be 
became  impressed  with  the  immutable  truth, 
that  Christianity  consists  in  obedience  to  the 
revelations  of  Christ,  "  the  true  Light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  oometh  into  the  world," 
and  that  those  who  receive  it  ue  given  "  power 
to  become  the  song  of  God."  In  that  com- 
paratively dark  day,  there  were  many  hungering 
for  the  bread  of  Kfe,  being  weary  of  a  profes- 
sional religion  which  yielded  not  the  fruits  of 
the  spirit.  To  these,  the  voice  of  G.  Fox  and 
others,  who  were  alike  convinced  of  this  vital 
principle,  was  like  a  living  inspiration  from  the 
Fountain  of  Life.  The  novelty  of  men  and 
women  preachisg  without  having  been  prdained 
by  man,  drew  the  people  in  crowds  to  listen  to 
their  teachings.  Persecutions  followed ;  and. 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  enkindled  a  holy  seal 
for  the  cause  for  which  they  saifered.  After  a 
lapse  of  years  a  very  different  state  of  things 
exists.  In  some  eases  the  language  of  the 
prophets  i»  doubtless  applicable — "  How  is  the 
gold  become  dim !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold 
changed  1"  Still,  we  believe  there  are  many 
who  are  living  in  accordance  with  their  highest 
perceptions  of  right.  The  origin  of  the'  New 
York  Epistle  was  to  share  with  the  absent  mem- 
bers of  that  part  of  the  Society  the  gospel  ex- 
ercises which  had  flowed  freely  during  the  sitr 
tings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  "whioh  perchance 
might  be  as  a  brook  by  the  way  to  cheer  the 
drooping  spirit  and  strengthen  the  weary  trav- 
eller on  the  way  to  Zion."  They  no  doubt 
could  also  with  George  Fox  desire  that  "  aU 
men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Truth,"  and  with  him  enoourago  all  to  walk  in 
obedienoe  to  the  knowledge  received.  We 
unite  with  our  correspondent  in  the  wish  that 
faithfulness  may  be  observed  in  the  work  as- 
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sigaod  by  oar  Heavenly  Father,  but  aa  nothing 
ean  gather  to  Him  that  does  not  proceed  from 
Him,  they  who  minister  have  need  to  take 
heed  that  they  "  speak  with  authority  and  not 
as  the  scribes."  We  feel  a  oonoem  that  none 
may  have  their  faith  weakened  in  the  ancient 
testimony  to  tilent  worthip,  nor  weary  of  a  form 
in  coDBOoance  with  a  state  of  mental  quiet,  pre- 
figured in  Scripture  by  the  ioj  unction,  "  Keep 
silence  before  me,  0  ye  islands,  and  let  the 
people  renew  their  strength  !" 

The  delinquency  referred  to  in  the  Essay 
over  the  signature  of  "  T.H.S.,"  in  relation  to  the 
attendance  of  our  religious  meetings,  has  occa- 
sioned deep  regret  not  only  in  the  minds  of 
concerned  Friends  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
history  of  the  Society  proves  that  since  its 
origin  this  has  been  the  case  in  every  genera- 
tion. It  is  an  evidence,  we  believe,  that  the 
advantages  te  be  derived  from  mingling  in  spirit 
in  the  worship  which  is  acceptable  to  the  Father 
of  spirits,  are  not  fully  appreciated  by  our  num- 
bers generally.  Too  many  may  be  like  tho^e 
formerly,  Who  when  "  a  certain  man  made  a 
great  supper  and  invited  many,"  some  had 
bought  a  piece  of  ground,  some  oxen,  and  some 
had  married  a  wife — and  all  wished  to  be  ex- 
cused. The  interest  manifested  by  a  number 
of  the  younger  class  of  Friends  in  the  meetings 
recently  held  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  ad- 
vancement in  the  knowledge  of  religions 
truths  is  an  encouraging  feature,  and  we  hope 
it  may  extend,  so  as  to  lead  both  young  and  old 
to  frequently  consider  those  things  which  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  health  and  prosperity  of  in- 
dividuals and  communities. 

Several  causes  have  operated  to  reduce  the 
figures  of  the  census  of  1829,  some  of  which, 
we  trust,  will,  by  the  increase  of  love  and  Chris- 
tian toleration,  be  avoided  in  the  future.  But 
we  apprehend  that  nothing  will  conduce  so 
much  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  religious  fel- 
lowship as  an  individual  awakening  to  the  bles- 
sedness of  a  life  of  purity  and  holiness.  By 
this  congenial  minds  will  be  attracted,  and  in 
the  feeling  of  their  dependence  upon  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  for  spiritual  supplies,  they 
will  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  gathering  of 
the  flocks  be  drawn  together,  in  order  to  partake 
of  the  refreshing  stream  when  the  stone  shall 
be  rolled  away  from  the  well's  month. 


Ebbata. — On  p.  434,  3d  colamn,  19tb  line  fiom 
bottom,  for  "  reviewing  Truth,"  read  "  receiving  Truth." 

On  p.  435,  2d  colnmo,  16th  line  from  bottom,  for 
"  A  flute,"  read  "  A  ilate."_ 

FIRST-DAT  SCHOOLS. 
In  order  to  aid  tbo  CoiDmitt«e  appointed  at  the 
First-day  School  Conference,  on  Seventh-day  last, 
to  prepare  a  soitable  statement  of  the  efforts  of 
Friends  to  establish  such  schools,  it  is  reqnested 
that  Friends  throughout  the  conntry  will  forward, 
previous  to  Tenth  month  12th,  an  account  of  any 
First-day  Schools  which  now  are,  or  have  been,  in 
existence  amongst  Friends,  giving,  if  possible,  the 
number  on  roll,  average  attendance,  the  pianof  COQ- 
dncting  them,  the  difficulties  tbey  may  bare  to  en- 
counter, and  the  title  of  such  works  as  may  be  of  an 
unobjectionable  character  for  Friends'  children. 
Address  "  First-day  School  Committee,"  No.  144 
N.  Seventh  St.  __ 

The  nndersigned,  in  acknowledging  the  contribu- 
tions below  given,  would  urge  it  npon  Friends  to 
show  their  interest  in  the  preparation  and  publishing 
of  suitable  books,  by  promptly  forwarding  such  sami 
as  their  ability  will  warrant  to  enable  the  assoclaiioa 
to  pat  to  print  works  now  being  offered  to  it  for  pub- 
lication : 
From  a  Friend  at  Brookdale,  Bucks  Co.,  f  1.00 
"  "  Paxinos,  Pa.,  .    1.00 

"  '•  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  1.00 

"    Friends   of  Concord,   Pa.,  throngh 

Lewis  Palmer,  12.00 

"    Friends  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  3.00 

Jos.  M.  Tbdvah,  Jr., 
717  Willow  St., 
Treasurer  Friends'  Publication  Association. 


EUSOP£AN   OORRKSFONDENCB. 
No.  4. 

Briknz,  Aug.  4,  1867. 

I  have  come  to  this  place  alone,  having  parted 
from  my  party  for  the  week  for  the  sake  of  a 
rest  with  another  American  Friend,  who  is  pass- 
ing a  moath  or  two  in  the  Pension  Bellevue,  a 
mile  from  the  village  of  Brienz,  in  a  valley 
which  fronts  the  lake,  and  is  secluded  from  the 
world  as  it  were  by  three  walls  of  mountains, 
whose  green  and  rocky  sides  make  a  paradise 
for  painters'  eyes,  especially  as  wandering  clouds 
of  mist — which  adorn  more  than  obscure — 
cause  perpetual  changes  of  light  and  color:  and 
then  the  distant  mountains  seen  over  the  lake, 
with  snow  peaks  coming  and  going,  spiritualise 
the  whole. 

This  place  is  exceptional  as  a  public  house. 
Indeed  it  hardly  is  one.  It  is  kept  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has,  till  within  a  year  or  two,  been  a 
Professor  of  Cbemistry  in  the  University  of 
Berne,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by  a  fire 
his  extensive  and  valuable  laboratory.  He  in- 
vented the  illnminadon  of  the  Falls  of  Giess- 
bach,  which  are  close  by  Brienz,  and  had  this 
fine  estate  here,  with  a  house  five  or  six  times 
larger  than  his  family  required,  and  so  he  takes 
some  men  boarders.  The  establishment  is  ap- 
parently carried  on  by  the  servants.  I  have  not 
in  three  days  yet  seen  iiim,  though  his  wife  re- 
ceived me  at  the  door  with  all  the  hospitality 
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of  manner  and  conrtesj  of  a  lady — which  she  is 
— a  ooltivated  and  refioed  lady,  one  of  four  sis- 
ters,  the  other  three  having  removed  from 
Berne  with  her,  and  living  in  a  pictaresqae 
cottage  between  this  house  and  the  lake.  The 
family  lives  entirely  separate,  and  the  boarders 
have  their  own  tabic,  which  is  served  with  the 
most  exact  German  etiquette,  by  the  rosy- 
cheeked  maids,  in  six  or  seven  courses,  every 
vegetable  nearly  being  served  separately,  and 
the  plates  changed  so  that  each  one  has  six  or 
seven  plates.  The  company  is  of  the  best  kind 
—one  family  with  four  children  among  the 
(jraests — and  the  oonversition  at  dinner  general. 
One  of  the  sisters  speaks  !E)aglish  perfectly,  and 
has  called  on  ns.  She  is  full  of  the  love  of  lite- 
rature, and  I  have  foand  her  well  read  in 
Italian,  Spanish,  German  and  English  litera- 
ture; very  fond  of  our  Loagfello?!^  and  making 
fine  discriminations  in  his  writings.  She  had 
not  heard  of  bis  translation  of  Dante. 

The  village  is  a  mile  off.  I  am  so  sorry  that 
my  ear  absolutely  is  impervious  to  the  collo- 
quial French  and  German,  because,  if  I  could 
understand  them,  I  could  go  about  among  these 
Swiss  peasants,  who  talk  German  and  French 
both,  and  get  acquainted  with  them.  It  is  a 
rare  chance  I  have  to  see  the  heart  of  Switzer- 
land. The  people  have  not  been  demoralized 
by  the  neighborhood  of  a  great  hotel,  and  these 
really  refined  ladies  give  us  a  glimpse  into  a 
society  which  a  mere  traveller  rarely  enters  into 
in  Europe.  My  American  friend  came  here 
with  special  introduction  to  them,  and  I  had 
one  from  her;  otherwise  we  should  not  have 
seen  them  at  all,  though  Mrs.  H.  always  re- 
ceives everybody,  and  there  is  an  appeal  to  her 
when  any  thing  goes  wrong.  It  is  evident  that 
she  also  soperiutenda  the  sending  up  of  the 
meals,  as  every  thing  is  so  exact.  But  the 
meals  take  a  very  long  time,  as  the  courses  come 
on  very  deliberately :  four  courses  of  fish,  flesh 
and  fowl,  with  a  vegetable;  then  pudding-;  then 
fruit;  then  confections.  For  breakfast  and 
supper  we  have  tea,  coffee  or  chocolate, — as  we 
prefer;  bread,  butter,  cheese  and  cold  meat. 
Every  thing  is  well  cooked  and  abundant  in 
Quantity.  The  price  is  fixed  at  five  francs  a 
day,  if  you  stay  a  week  or  month;  seven  francs 
a  day  for  a  more  transient  visit.  The  house  is 
four  stories  high,  and  the  three  upper  stories 
are  for  boarders — or  at  least  the  second  and 
third;  and  there  seems  to  be  eight  or  ten 
on  a  story.  All  who  are  hero  are  on  the  second 
•tory;  but  as  the  plaee  becomes  known  by  their 
continued  residence,  (this  is  the  second  year  of 
the  Pension  only,)  I  think  there  is  no  donbt 
we  will  always  be  fall ;  for,  besides  the  beauty 
of  the  situation  and  views, — by  means  of  the 
steamboat  at  Brienz, — there  are  charming  ez- 
oursions  on  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Brienz  and 
ThuD,  possible  at  small  expense,  and  visits  to 


Interlachen,  with  its  splendid  views  of  the 
Jungfrau.  The  Giessbach  is  also  close  by,  and 
every  night  illuminated.  It  is  a  lovely  place 
to  bring  children  for  the  summer,  because  it  is 
so  secluded  and  healthy,  and  the  neighborhood 
so  innocent.  Mrs.  H.  has  a  third  son,  about 
three  years  old,  who  plays  about  with  the  peas- 
ant  children,  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  for 
she  seems  to  take  care  of  them  entirely  herself, 
sauntering  about  as  he  wanders  at  "  his  own 
sweet  will;"  and  such  devoted  nursery  work 
becomes  anything  but  a  wearisome  work  in  such 
a  nursery,  whose  walls  are  but  wooded  moun- 
tains, and  whose  carpet  such  a  beautiful  green 
lawn,  and  its  ornaments  a  little  pond  with  gold 
fishes, — a  fountain  in  the  midst  that  always 
plays, — enclosures  holding  peacocks,  golden 
pheasants,  and  other  lovely  specimens  of  animal' 
life.  The  garden  is  delightfully  provided  with 
settees  and  little  summer  houses  in  the  pleas- 
antest  places,  all  having  the  air  of  a  private 
gentleman's  house — which  it  was,  and,  I  might 
almost  say,  is.  I  am  so  particular  in  all  this 
description  for  the  sake  of  my  American  friends, 
who,  for  no  more  money  than  they  spend  in  a 
trip  to  Sharon,  or  Saratoga,  or  Newport,  at  the 
present  high  cost  of  living,  might  come  into  the 
heart  of  Switzerland  and  pass  a  summer.  I 
came  from  Paris  by  way  of  Fontainbleau,  seeing 
that  most  magnificent  of  French  palaces — in  its 
interior ;  then  by  way  of  Pontarlier  and  Neuf- 
chatel  to  Lausanne,  where  we  made  a  detour  to 
go  to  Geneva  for  the  sake  of  going  to  Ohamouny, 
but  another  might  go  on  from  Liusanne  to 
Berne,  Newhaus  and  Brienz.  A  through  ticket 
to  Newhaus  can  be  taken  at  Lausanne,  which 
sets  you  across  Lake  Thun,  than  which  there  is 
none  more  beautiful  in  Switzerland  in  fine 
weather,  when  you  can  see  the  Jungfrau.  At 
Newhaus  an  omnibus  takes  you  to  the  Briene 
steamboat,  giving  you  a  beautiful  drive  through 
the  lake  street  of  Interlaoheo,  with  its  palatial 
houses.  The  Brienz  steamboat  carries  you  by 
the  falls  of  the  Giessbach,  which  are  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  and  you  must  take  your  scat  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  boat,  or  take  second  class 
seats  in  the  prow,  which  is  the  best  as  well  as 
cheapest  place.  At  the  landing  in  Brienz,  in- 
quire for  the  carriage  of  Pension  Bellevue,  or 
an  omnibus,  if  the  carriage  is  not  there,  and  it 
carries  you  for  half  a  franc.  Another  beautiful 
way  to  come  is  through  Basic  from  Paris,  taking 
the  train  at  the  Strasbourg  station  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  and  the  second  class  cars  are 
perfectly  comfortable,  and  a  great  deal  the 
cheapest,  (43  francs.)  Going  by  the  way  of 
Berne,  however,  yon  have  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  at  Berne,  and  we  improved  the  time  by 
taking  a  carriage  at  the  station  and  telling  the 
driver  to  show  us  Berne.  It  is  a  grand  old  city 
with  streets  of  fine  houses,  and  its  peculiarity 
is  that  all  the  side  walks  are  eovered  with  ar- 
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oadea,  the  private  hoases  no  less  than  the  shops 
having  an  aroade  for  the  front  lower  story. 
The  windows  of  the  stories  above  have  balconies, 
which  are  provided  with  red  onshions,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  may  be  in  the  open  air.  The 
driver  carried  us  to  a  terrace,  which  is  called 
the  Munster  Flatz,  covered  with  shade  trees 
and  seats,  and  looking  off  to  the  line  of  snow- 
olad  Alps,  which  make  the  great  charm  of 
Berne,  but  which  that  day  were  wholly  obsoared 
by  the  rain-clouds.  Looking  down  from  the 
terrace  you  saw  the  Aar,  over  whose  blue  rush- 
ing waters  was  one  splendid  arched  bridge ;  and 
opposite  you  saw  another  shaded  common  of 
beautifully  formed  slopes,  (for  Berne  lies  bolh 
sides  of  the  Aar.}  After  we  had  gazed  a  few 
minutes,  we  went  baek  to  onr  carriage,  and  the 
eoachman  took  us  across  the  bridge  to  this 
place,  whence  the  prospect  of  the  Aar  below  the 
Dridgo,  with  its  great  arches,  and  the  city,  was 
very  fine.  Here  was  a  great  enclosure,  open  to 
the  sky,  and  people  looking  over  its  walls.  We 
did  the  same,  and  saw  a  group  of  bears,  old  and 
young.  The  coachman  told  ua  that  these  bears 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  city,  and  that  once  a 
lady  of  Berne,  on  dying,  left  all  her  property 
to  ensure  the  perpetual  support  of  the  city  bears  1 
But  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  all  he  did  not 
know.  Our  ladies  here  told  us  the  legend. 
Berne  w&s  founded  within  a  thousand  years  by 
«  Duke  of  Zahringen,  who  having  marked  out 
its  site  on  the  eve  of  a  hunting  frolic,  said  that 
he  would  name  the  city  from  the  first  wild  beast 
be  killed — and  he  killed  four  bears.'  So  he 
named  the  city  The  Boars,  which  is  Berne, 
(Blren  )  We  had  seen  on  the  Terrace  common 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Zahringen,  in 
middle  age  costume  of  a  hunter,  with  four  bears 
as  large  as  life  ou  the  pedestal.  The  coachman 
carried  us  by  the  City  Hall,  which  is  very  old, 
and  they  are  just  finishing  a  new  highly  orna- 
mented stone  front ;  also  by  an  immense  Fede- 
ral Hall ;  and  if  we  had  had  time,  we  should 
have  alighted  to  survey  its  grand  interior,  and 
because  it  is  consecrated  by  the  leginlation  of 
the  Canton,  which  is  said  to  have  been  always 
especially  wise. 

We  alighted  at  the  railroad  station  close  by 
some  shops  filled  with  the  Swiss  wood  sculpture, 
and  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lookiog  at  this 
beautiful  work ;  and  I  did  wish  I  could  carry 
off  a  beautifully  carved  centre  table,  in  which 
was  set  a  picture  of  Berne  and  the  snow-capped 
mountains,  which,  alas!  we  could  not  see  au 
tiafurelle,  on  account  of  the  misty  weather. 

The  ladies  here  say  the  society  of  Berne  is 
highly  cultivated  and  very  delightful,  and  I  am 
sure  it  must  be,  if  they  are  speoimena  of  it. 
They  seem  like  oar  very  rarest  Boston  people, 
but  with  a  superior  delicacy  of  grace,  which  is 
also  not  to  be  found  in  England,  as  my  friend 
■ays,  where  there  is,  as  far  as  she  has  seen,  even  i 


the  best  people, — an  assumption  of  superiority 
that  is  irritating, — and  more  earnest  and  ii'n- 
cere  than  we  see  in  France.  We  asked  them  if 
it  was  not  losing  a  great  deal  to  leave  Berne, 
and  they  said  certainly  it  was  in  respect  to  so- 
ciety, "  but  we  are  merry  in  our  own  family, 
and  here  there  are  also  pleasures  and  charms 
impossible  to  city  life.  We  get  books  from 
Berne,  and  occasionally  visit  there."  The  man- 
ners  of  the  children  (both  of  the  family  and  the 
boarders)  are  beautiful, — iti  the  bouse  perfectly 
genMe,  and  outdoors  merry;  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  truly  reserved  manners  so  infallible  as 
well-bred  children  who  are  at  the  same  time 
spontaneous  and  childlike.  E.  P.  P. 

■   mm 
Tor  FrieDdB*  lotellif  eneer. 

TQOtTQHTa  IN   A  FRIENDS*   MEETING. 
We  have  come 
To  meet  as  is  onr  wont  npon  tbii  day — 
To  gather  iDto  atillnesB — and,  professedl/, 
To  worship  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh. 
Have  we  come  prepared  to  enter  now. 
Each  one,  into  the  silent  chamber  of  the  heart, 
And  there,  in  prayerful  waiting,  seek 
To  know  His  will  diTine,  and  feel, 
Under  the  coyering  of  the  Father's  love. 
That  all  who  ever  worship  Him  aright, 
Must  worship  Him  in  tpiril  andin  truth  f 
To  hear,  in  outward  speech,  the  words  of  trnth 
Proclaimed  with  power  ;  the  utterance  of  prayer 
Sincere  fi'om  hearts  touched  with  a  living  coai 
Prom  off  the  holy  altar — it  were  well ; 
Bat  insuffioient  all,  unless  our  minds, 
Taught  in  the  sohool  of  Wisdom,  have  received 
Instruction  from  on  high — the  flowings  of  that  love, 
And  felt,  aye  deeply  felt,  its  secret  workings  there  : 
In  vain  were  outward  words,  all  outward  aid. 
To  give  that  food  for  the  immortal  part 
Which  nought  beside  can  furnish.     We  must  know 
Au  introversion  of  the  soul,  and  unmistakable 
And  close  commanion  with  Him 
Who  knoweth  all  our  needs,  and  who  will  give 
For  every  inward,  secret,  earnest  prayer 
An  adequate  reward.    And  when  thus  brought 
Into  this  quietness  of  soul,  how  staid 
And  how  composed  is  Thought  I    The  busy  world 

without. 
Its  losses  and  its  gains,  its  ever- varying  ways 
To  wealth,  fame,  honor,  and  renown, 
Its  plannings  and  contrivings,  have  no  part 
In  our  calm  meditations.    Then  it  is  our  minds, 
Hade  teachable,  are  humbly  brought  t»  feel 
The  presence  of  onr  Father,  and  to  learn 
At  His  footstool,  where  all  his  children  who  would 

seek 
To  know  his  blessed  will  tnuit  come, 
The  offering  most  acceptable  to  Him 
Has  ever  been,  and  it  must  ever  be, 
A  meek  and  quiet  epirit.     Thus  the  human  will, 
Thongh  strong,  yet  not  inflexible, 
Succumbs  to  heavenly  grace,  and  in  the  deep 
And  quiet  chambers  of  the  contrite  soul 
The  living  Spring  is  opened,  welling  up 
Even  to  overflowing ;  and  to  all  who  drink  thereof 
The  promise  still  remains  that  it  will  be 
To  them  a  well  of  living  water,  springing  np 
To  everlasting  life.    The  language  then  applies 
Not  to  iw  only,  bat  the  whole  great  family  of  man, 
"  Ho  I  every  one  that  thirsteth — Come  and  parUkA 
Freely,  Vrithoat  money,  without  price." 
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Oatward  forma 
May  have  specific  enda  adapted  to  our  waatf 
And  oar  condition  here,  bat  if  the  life, 
The  inner  life,  that  Bhoald  reign  over  all, 
Ii  wanting,  they  arail  as  nought,  and  prove 
Bat  stambling  blocks  to  all  who  may  be  found 
Inqairlng  far  the  true  and  peaeefal  way 
To  Zion.    Have  we,  then,  need  to  go  baok 
O'er  the  long  track  of  Ages  to  the  land 
Of  once  thrice-blessed  Jadea,  there  to  seek 
The  Day- spring  from  on  high  ?  to  catch  the  words 
And  Tery  accents  of  those  lips  that  ottered  forth 
To  the  sarronnding  nations,  "  Gome  all  ye, 
Weary  and  heavy  laden  ^  take  my  yoke  upon  yon, 
Learn  of  me,  and  I  will  give  yoa  rest  I" 
0  no  ;  while  humbly  waiting  in  the  passive  state. 
And  wUling  to  be  taaght,  He  will  appear, 
Oar  teacher  and  director,  in  the  midst, 
And  satisfy  to  fnlness  erery  seeking  sonl. 
It  ia  not  then  within  these  walls  alone 
Our  work  mast  be  accomplished :  we  have  need 
Dnily  to  feed  npon  this  heavenly  bread — 
The  manna  of  to-day,  it  will  not  do 
To  serve  us  for  the  morrow.    We  have  need 
Often,  yea,  oftener,  than  retnrnlng  morn, 
To  be  upon  the  watch ;  to  guard  on  every  hand 
Each  entrance  to  the  soul,  lest  aio  Invade ; 
To  keep  oar  covenant  of  peace  with  Him 
Th'  eternal  Bock  of  Ages,  whereunto 
All,  all  must  flee  for  shelter  from  the  storms, 
The  trials  and  viciasitndes  below 
That  may  assail ;  and  safely  gathered  here, 
It  will  preserve  us  in  our  goings  forth. 
Our  contact  with  the  world  and  all  its  schemes, 
That  we  may  walk  uprightly:  long  or  short 
The  jonrney  here  allotted,  we  shall  then. 
Oar  calling  and  election  thus  made  sure. 
Become  as  pillars  in  the  living  chnrch 
Below,  and  join  at  last,  when  done  with  time. 
The  chnrch  -triumphant  with  the  faithful  and  the 

good. 
Of  every  nation  and  in  every  age 
Of  former  generations.  H.  J, 

MIOHAZL  rABADAT,  TBV  CNOIfSH  OHEmST. 

The  deatb  of  Michael  Faraday,  the  eminent 
English  ohetnist  and  nataral  philosopher,  is  an- 
nonnocd.  He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1794, 
•nd  consequently  was  seventy-three  years  of 
age.  The  son  of  a  smith,  he  received  bat  little 
iostmction  in  his  youth,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  a  bookseller.  His  tastes  were  averse  to  the 
trade,  bnt  led  him  to  the  stndy  of  books,  the 
constmetioiv  of  machines,  and  the  performance 
of  chemical  experiments.  Hearing  a  oonrse  of 
leetarefl  by  Sir  Hamphrey  Davy,  in  1812,  be 
sent  to  him  a  copy  of  the  notes  he  had  taken, 
and  requested  his  assistanae  to  enable  him  "  to 
escape  from  trade,  and  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  science."  Faraday  thas  relates  the  oirenm- 
stances  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Paris,  which  was  a^ 
terwards  published  in  his  "  Life  of  Davy :" 

Ht  Dear  Sib  :  Ton  asked  me  to  give  yon 
an  aoconnt  of  my  first  introdaetion  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  which  I  am  very  happy  to  do,  as  I  think 
the  circumstance  will  bear  testimony  to  his 
goodness  of  heart.  When  I  was  a  bookseller's 
apprentice  I  was  very  fond  of  experiment,  sod 
▼eij  averse  to  trade.    It  happened  thaMi  gen* 


tleman,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institntion, 
took  me  to  hear  some  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  last  lec- 
tures in  Albemarle  street.  I  took  notes,  and 
afterwards  wrote  them  out  more  fairly  in  a 
quarto  volume.  My  desire  to  escape  from  trade, 
which  I  thought  vicious  and  selfish,  and  to  en- 
ter into  the  service  of  science,  which  I  imagined 
made  its  pursuers  amiable  and  liberal,  induced 
me  at  last  tb  take  the  bold  and  simple  step  of 
writing  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  expressing  my  wishes 
and  a  hope  that,  if  an  opportunity  came  in  his 
way,  he  would  favor  my  views ;  at  the  same 
time  I  sent  the  notes  I  had  taken  at  his  lectures. 
The  answer,  which  makes  all  the  point  of  my 
oommunioation,  I  send  you  in  the  original,  re- 
questing you  to  take  great  care  of  it,  and  to  let  me 
have  it  baok,  for  you  may  imagine  how  much  I 
value  it.  You  will  observe  that  this  took  place 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1812,  and  early  in  1813  be 
requested  to  see  me,  and  told  me  of  the  situation 
of  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, then  just  vacant.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  thus  gratified  my  desires  as  to  soientifio 
employment,  he  still  advised  me  not  to  give  up 
the  prospects  I  had  before  me,  telling  me  thiMt 
Science  was  a  harsh  mistress ;  and,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  but  poorly  rewarding  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  her  service.  He 
smiled  at  my  notion  of  the  superior  moral  feel- 
ings of  philosophic  men,  and  said  he  would 
leave  me  to  the  experience  of  a  few  years  to  set 
me  right  on  the  matter.  Finally,  through  his 
good  efforts,  I  went  to  the  Royal  Institution 
early  in  March  of  1818,  as  assistant  in  the  labo- 
ratory; and  in  October  of  the  same  year  went 
with  him  abroad  as  his  assistant  in  experiments 
and  in  writing.  I  returned  with  him  in  April, 
1815,  resumed  my  station  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  have,  as  yon  know,  ever  since  remained 
there.     I  am,  dear  sir,  very  troly  yours, 

M.  Fabadat. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  reply,  above- mentioned| 
was  as  follows : 

Dkoember  24, 1812. 

Sra :  I  am  fiir  from  displeased  with  the  proof 
you  have  given  me  of  your  confidence,  and 
which  displays  great  zeal,  power  of  memory, 
and  attention^  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  of  town, 
and  ahall  not  De  settled  in  town  till  the  end  of 
January ;  I  will  then  see  yon  at  any  time  yoa 
wish.  It  would  gratify  me  to  be  of  any  service 
to  yoa.  I  wish  it  may  be  in  my  power.  I  am, 
sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

H.  Davy. 

Retaming  to  the  Royal  Institution,  with 
which  he  has  ever  since  been  connected,  Fara- 
day became  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  1883. 
His  earlier  researches  were  eminently  of  a  prao- 
tical  character.  He  investigated  the  manufao- 
ture  of  steel,  and  the  character  of  its  alloys  with 
silver  and  platinum.  In  1827  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  the  woric  on  «  Ohemical  Maoipu- 
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latioD,"  of  which  the  seoood  edition  appeared 
in  1886.  It  contained  full  desoriptions  of  the 
apparatus,  and  vas  the  only  practical  gaide  for 
tbe  Tarioue  opcratioD«  of  the  laboratory.  Ex.- 
perimeDtiDg  npon  gasses,  as  carbonic  acid  and 
others,  which  were  regarded  as  permanent  in 
form,  be  succeeded  by  liquifying  and  even  eolidi- 
fying  them.  In  1880  be  published  a  valuable 
pnper  "  On  the  Manufacture  of  Glass  for  Opti- 
cal Purposes,"  and  introduced  a  new  variety, 
which  he  formed  of  silica,  boracio  acid,  and 
oxide  of  lead. 

He  was  early  interested  in  electrical  re- 
searches, assisting  Davy  in  1820  in  proseonting 
those  first  entered  upon  by  Oersted  on  the  re- 
lations of  electricity  and  magnetisms;  and  in 
1821  he  performed  for  thel  fiist  time  the  re- 
markable experiment,  developing  the  close  eon- 
nection  of  those  two  forces,  of  causing  a  magnet 
floating  on  mercury  to  revolve  continuously 
round  a  conducting  wire,  and  again  a  conductor 
to  rotate  round  a  fixed  magnet.  The  magnet, 
still  more  wonderfully,  was  made  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity  when  an  electrical  current  was 
passed  over  half  its  length.  In  1831,  the  first 
of  the  series  of  papers,  afterward  collected  and 
published  in  separate  form,  under  the  title, 
"  Experimental  Besearohes  in  Blectricity,"  ap- 
peared  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction*. 
They  were  contained  in  this  and  other  seientfic 
journals,  and  were  finally  collected  in  three 
volumes,  8vo.  (London,  1839, 1844,  and  1855.) 
They  contain  the  results  of  a  series  of  original 
and  systematically  conducted  investigations,  ex- 
tended through  many  years  in  one  of  the  moM 
obscure  fields  of  physical  research,  and  thoy 
abound  in  brilliant  discoveries,  the  credit  of 
which  DO  one  contests  with  Faraday.  The 
•most  important  of  these  researches  relate  to 
electro-chemical  decomposition;  the  induction 
of  electric  currents  from  other  currents  and 
from  magnets,  leading  him  to  the  discovery  of 
magoeto-electrioity;  the  influence  of  the  mag- 
net on  all  bodies,  leading  to  the  division  of 
magnetics  and  diamagnetics,  and  the  optical 
changes  induced  by  magnetism. 

His  experiment  showing  that  the  amount  of 
any  compound  substance  decomposed  by  an 
electrical  current  is  proportion al%i  the  quantity 
of  electricity  employed,  and  that  the  elements 
separated  in  the  same  time  are  in  proportion  of 
their  atomic  weights,  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  electricity  is  the  same  force  as  ohemioal 
affinity,  and  that  it  is  generated  by  chemical 
Ikction  only.  The  fact  which  he  discovered, 
that  just  enough  electricity  is  generated  by  the 
oxidation  in  the  battery  of  one  atom  of  zino  to 
decompose  one  atom  of  water,  is  additional 
proof  of  tbe  mme  conclusion.  He  proved, 
moreover,  the  identity  of  the  nature  of  eleo- 
tricity,  whether  derived  from  the  battery,  the 
fiictiooal  machine,  thermal  or  magnetic  action 


on  animal  bodies ;  and  explained  the  wonderful 
diflPerences  in  their  manifestations  resulting 
from  its  development  in  intensity  orio  quantity. 

Dr.  Faraday's  researches  and  discoveries 
laised  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  European 
philosophers,  while  his  high  faculty  of  ex- 
pounding to  a  general  audience  the  results  of 
recondite  investigations,  made  him  one  of  the 
moat  attractive  lecturers  of  the  age.  Until 
quite  recently  he  made  it  a  practice  to  give  lec- 
tures one  evening  in  the  week  not  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  classes  of  the  institution, 
and  the  interest  he  excited  in  these  caused  them 
to  be  regarded  among  the  attractions  of  Lon- 
don in  the  winter  season. 

Few  scientific  men  have  received  so  many 
distinctions  from  learned  societies  and  instita- 
tions.  His  great  achievements  were  recognized 
by  the  learned  societies  of  every  country  in  En- 
rope,  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1832, 
did  itself  the  honor  of  enrolling  him  among  her 
doctors  of  law.  The  many  distinctions,  how- 
ever, failed  to  tempt  him  from  the  post  into 
which  he  was  installed  by  his  early  patron,  or 
to  deprive  him  of  the  natural  modesty  and  art- 
lessness  of  character  that  secured  to  him  an  es- 
teem more  desirable  than  that  called  forth  by 
the  highest  talents.  The  Queen  of  England 
allotted  to  Dr.  Faraday,  in  1858,  a  residence  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  since  1835  he  has  received 
a  pension  of  ^6300  a  year. — iVl  ¥.  World. 

The  *'  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," already  well  known  as  the  Female  Medi- 
cal College  of  Pennsylvania,  will  open  on  the 
16th  of  next  month,  and  continue  five  montits. 
From  its  Eighteenth  Annual  Announcement  we 
take  the  following  extracts : 

We  had  hoped  to  note,  ere  this,  some  friend- 
ly attitude  toward  our  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  organizations  of  our  City  and  State. 
A  spirit  of  proscription,  however,  still  exists, 
although  many  of  our  most  efficient  supporters 
are  found  in  tbe  ranks  of  the  profession.  This 
opposition  is,  professedly,  prompted  by  regard 
for  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  profession, 
and  the  consequent  welfare  of  the  community, 
by  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  family  and  ma- 
ternal relations,  and  by  a  oonceru  lest  the 
modesty  and  delicacy  of  woman  should  be  in- 
juriously affected. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  treat  with  the  slightest 
disrespect  any  sincere  oonviotion,  however  much 
opposed  to  our  own  deepest  sense  of  what  ia 
right  and  fitting.  The  intelligence,  devotion 
and  high  moral  tone  of  those  who  practice  the 
healing  art,  contribute  in  no  unimportant  degree 
to  the  promotion  of  the  public  weal;  but  we 
repel  the  insinuation,  that  the  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  medicine  of  intelligent  and  pure-mind- 
ed woven — and  the  admission  of  such  only  is 
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oontemplated  by  oar  movement — shonld  tend 
to  degrade  the  dignit;  of  the  profession,  or  les- 
sen its  hold  upon  the  poblio  esteem.  Trno  cul- 
ture in  any  department  of  learning  is  refining 
and  ennobling  in  its  influence  alike  npob  man 
and  woman,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  libel  upon 
the  science  of  medicine  to  maintain  that  it  forma 
ao  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  friends  of  woman's  edaoation  do  not  pro- 
pose for  her  a  nsurpation  of  the  field  of  medicine. 
They  know  fall  well  that  the  designs  of  nature 
in  setting  men  and  women  in  families,  impose 
obligations  upon  the  latter,  which  they  have 
neither  the  liberty  nor  the  inclination  to  disre- 
gard. They  know,  however,  that  in  every  com- 
munity, numbers  of  women  remain  anmarried, 
in  plain  fulfilment  of  providential  indications; 
that  early  widowhood  throws  many  a  noble 
woman  upon  her  own  slender  resources  for  her 
daily  bread  and  that  of  the  children  whom  Qod 
has  given  her ;  and  that,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
the  strong  arm,  which  should  have  been  the 
support  of  the  wife,  has  proved  but  a  broken 
reed.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  our  enlightened 
and  refined  community,  fully  one-half  of  hll  the 
women  are  obliged  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 
They  are  fonnd  in  many  avenaes  of  labor — in 
stores,  workshops,  oountinghooaes,  and  as  active 
proprietors  of  business  wHich  taxes  their  mental 
and  pbysioal  energies  in  the  same  measure  as 
those  of  men  are  taxed.  The  teacher's  desk, 
in  oar  public  and  private  schools,  is  largely 
occupied  by  them.  The  sewing  machine  plies 
its  busy  needle  almost  entirely  at  their  bidding, 
yet  atill  leaves  thousands  unrelieved  from  the 
necessity  of  stitching  from  early  dawn  to  the 
small  hoars  of  the  night.  Many  other  laborious 
avocations  find  their  chief  sapaprt'  and  their 
only  gains  in  the  necessities  of  poor  women, 
who  most,  day  after  day,  leave  their  hamble 
homes  and  their  heart  treasares,  dear  to  them 
as  the  children  of  princes,  that  the  pittance 
earned  may  satisfy  their  most  pressing  wants. 
When  these  facts  are  Temembored,  we  may  be 
pardoned  oar  non-appreciation  of  that  pseudo- 
generosity  that  would  shield  women  from  the 
strain  of  body  and  mind,  the  fatigaes  and  men- 
tal anxietius  incident  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  medicine. 

Women  are  charged,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
being  prompted  to  the  pursuit  of  medicine  by 
no  higher  motive  than  the  feeling  that  it  is  r»- 
speotable,  less  confining;  and  more  remunerative 
than  any  of  the  ordinary  avocations  open  -to 
them.  We  claim  for  medical  women  no  immun- 
ity from  the  infirmities  of  oar  common  nature, 
bat  admit  their  liability  to  influences  each  as 
may  be  supposed  to  govern  the  purest  and  best 
of  men  ;  bat  what  man,  we  would  ask,  with  the 
talent  for  a  noble  profession,  and  with  oppor- 
tanities  for  aoquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  prinoi- 


woald  choose  rather  to  plod -on  in  the  round  of 
the  day-laborer,  with  remuneration  barely  suf- 
ficient  to  supply  his  most  imperative  necessities  i* 

Exception  has  been  taken,  in  the  discussions 
of  learned  bodies,  to  the  attainments  of  women 
in  general  literature  and  soieace,  as  preparatory 
to  their  medical  course.  That  this  exception 
has  been,  in  some  instances,  well  founded,  we 
do  not  deny.  Avenues  of  learning  have  not 
been  open  to  women  as  to  men ;  but  with  liter- 
ary colleges,  as  Oberlin  and  Antiocb,  now  send- 
ing out  every  year  a  class  of  women  as  thorough- 
ly instructed  in  every  department  of  a  liberal 
education  as  any  of  their  male  graduates,  with 
Michigan  on  the  eve  of  granting  equal  faculties 
to  men  and  women  in  every  depaitment  of  her 
noble  University,  with  Yassar  founding  its 
coarse  of  study  upon  tbe  most  sabstantial  ele- 
ments of  collegiate  learning,  and  with  many 
other  schools  and  colleges  advancing  in  tho 
same  direction,  we  believe  the  occasion  for  un- 
favorable oomparison  will  not  long  exist. 

We  do  not  claim  for  our  college  facilities,  in 
the  way  of  apparatus  and  p  reprations,  equal  to 
those  possessed  by  long  established  and  larger 
medical  schools.  Oar  museum  is,  however,  well 
sapplied  with  models  and  other  means  for  illoa- 
tration ;  and  it  has  been  the  object  with  each 
Professor  to  make  the  coarse  of  lectures  in  ^e 
different  departments  as  comprehensive  and 
thorough  as  tho  time  embraced  in  the  lecture 
season  would  lAow.  The  ciirriculam  of  study, 
and  the  requirements  for  graduation^  we  believe 
to  be  in  all  respects  as  high  as  those  of  tbe 
best  mcdioal  schools  in  this  country. 

We. regard  with  satisfaction  the  proposed  in- 
auguration of  a  movement  for  securing  more 
thorough  and  extended  attainments  to  tbe 
graduates  of  medical  schools ;  and  our  college, 
we  believe,  will  not  fall  behind  its  honored  co- 
workers, in  its  endeavors  to  provide  facilities 
whereby  its  students  may  be  enabled  to  go  forth 
famished  onto  every  good  work. 
i»»  ■ 

MOUNTAIN  ORASSSS. 

The  wild  grasses  are  taken,  as  it  were,  undef 
the  special  providence  of  God.  In  their  peren- 
nial verdare  in  regions  above  the  sone  of  man's 
eultivation,  we  have  a  perpetual  proof  of  God's 
care  of  tbe  lower  animals  that  neither  sow  noT 
reap.  The  mountain  grasses  grow  spontaneous- 
ly; they  require  no  cultare  but  sach  as  the  rain 
and  sunshine  of  heaven  supply.  They  obtain 
their  noarishment  directly  from  the  inoi^nio 
soil,  and  are  independent  of  organic  materials. 
Nowhere  is  the  grass  so  green  and  vigoroos  as 
on  the  beautiful  slopes  of  lawn-like  pasture  high 
apon  the  Alps,  radiant  with  the  glory  of  wild 
flowers,  and  ever  musical  with  the  bum  of  grass- 
hoppers and  the  tinkling  of  eattle-bells. 


In 
numerable  cows  and  goats  browse  upon  them ; 
pies,  and  of  becoming  expert  in  its  practice,  Uhe  peasants  spend  the  sammer  months  in  m»* 
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king  oheese  and  hay  from  them  for  winter  oon- 
samption  in  the  valleys.  This  exhaosting  system 
of  hosbaodry  has  been  carried  on  daring  untold 
oentnriesj  no  one  thinks  of  manuring  Alpine 
pastures  J  and  yet  no  deficiency  has  been  observed 
in  their  fertility ;  though  the  soil  is  but  a  thin 
•OTering  spread  over  the  naked  rocks.     It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  same  wise  and  gra- 
oions  arrangement  of  Providence,  that  the  in- 
Beots  which  devour  the  grasses  on  the  kuh  and 
$cha/  alpen,  the  pasturages  of   the  cows  and 
sheep,  are  kept  in  oheok  by  a  predominance  of 
oarniverons  insects.    In  all  the  mountain  mea- 
dows, it  has  been  asoertained  that  the  species 
of  oarniverons  are  at  least  foar  times  as  nuner- 
ous  as  the  species  of  herb  eating  insects.     Thus, 
in  the  absence  of  birds,  which  are  rare  in  Swits- 
erland,  the  pastures  are  preserved  from  a  terrible 
scourge.     To  one  not  aware  of  this  check,  it 
may  seem  surprising  how  the  verdure  of  the 
Alpine  pastures  should  be  so  rich  and  luxuriant 
considering  the  immense  development  of  insect 
life.    The  grass,  whenever  the  sun  shines,  is 
literally  swarming  with  them, — butterflies   of 
gayest  hues,  and  beetles  of  brightest  irides- 
oenoe,— And  the  air  is  filled  with  their'  loud 
murmurs.    I  remember  well  the  vivid  feeling 
of  God's  gracions  providence,  which  possessed 
Of  when  passing  over  the  beautiful  Wengern 
Alp  at  the  foot  of  the  Jangfrau,  and  seeing, 
wherever  I  rested  on  the  green  ttirf,  alive  with 
its  tiny  inhabitants,  the  balante  of  nature  so 
wonderfully  preserved  between  the  herb  which 
is  for  man's  food,  and  the  moth  before  which 
he  is  crashed.     Were  the  herbivorous  insects 
allowed  to  multiply  to  their  fullest  extent,  in 
rach  &vorable  circumstances  as  the  warmth  of 
4he  air  and  the  verdure  of  the  earth  in  Switier- 
land   produce,  the  rich   pastures  which   now 
yield  abundant  food  &r  upwards  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  cattle,  would  speedily  become  bare 
and  leafless  deserts.   Not  only  in  their  power  of 
growing  without  cultivation,  bat  also  in  the  pe- 
culiarities   of   their    structure,   the   mountain 
grasses  proclaim  the  hand  of  Q-od.     Instead  of 
producing  flowers  and  seed,  as  the  grasses  in 
the  tranquil  valleys  do,  the  young  plants  spring 
from  them  perfectly  formed ;  they  cling  round 
the  stem  and  form  a  kind  of  blossom.     In  this 
State  they  remain  until  the  parent  stalk  withers 
And  falls  prostrate  on  the  ground,  when  they 
immediately  strike,  root,  and  form  indepehdent 
grasses.   This  is  a  remarkable  adaptation  to  cir- 
onmstanoes,  for  it  is  evident,  were  seeds  instead 
of  living  plants  developed  in  the  ears  of  the 
moantain  grasses,  they  would  be  useless  in-  tbe 
stormy  regions  where  they  grow.     They  would 
be  blown  away  far  from  the  plaoes  tbey  were 
iotended  to  clothe,  to  spots  foreign  to  their 
Batnre  and  habits,  and  thus  the  species  would 
speedily  perish. — Bible   Teachingt  in  Nature, 
2^  H.  MacmiUan. 


ITBMH. 

The  Indian  Peace  CommissioD  reached  Fort  Sally 
on  the  28th,  and  finding  that  at  the  present  state  of 
the  river  tbey  woald  be  Doable  to  reach  Fort  Blo«^ 
tbey  determined  to  go  to  the  nouth  of  the  Big 
Cbeyeone,  which  is  only  forty  milea  above  Fort  Snlly, 
and  examined  the  country  there,  and  returning  held 
a  council  on  the  3Iat  with  the  Indians,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  lands  they  claimed  as  reserratioos, 
and  what  complaints  they  had  to  make,  and  to  learn, 
if  possible,  any  facts  that  woald  throw  light  on  tbe 
caases  of  the  late  Indian  troubles.  Tbe  conncil 
has  been  .held ;  the  Indians,  more  especially  the 
Sioax,  have  declared  what  lands  they  claim,  and 
some  facts  elioiced  of  importance. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institntion  for  tbe  year  I8SS  has  jnst 
been  pnbiished  from  the  Oovernment  printing  office. 
It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Professor  Henry, 
the  Secretary,  that  bMudicious  inrestments,  and  the 
■ale  of  coin  recelvedTrom  England  as  the  residuary 
legacy  of  Smitfason,  as  well  as  that  of  the  annual  in- 
terest from  the  United  States,  not  only  have  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institution  been  maintained,  and  the  re- 
ooBstrnction  of  the  building  carried  on,  withoat  any 
aid  from  tbe  Qovernment,  bat  the  finances  have  been 
improved,  and  are  now  in  a  better  condition  than  at 
any  forpaer  period.  If  the  petition  to  Congress  to 
permit  addiiions  to  be  made  to  the  principal  on  the 
same  tVrms  as  those  on  which  the  original  beqaeat 
was  received  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
be  granted,  namely,  allowing  the  regents  to  increase 
the  capital  by  savings,  donations,  and  otherwise,  to 
a  million  of  dollars,  th^  the  extra  fund,  at  the  pres- 
ent market  valne  of  the  stocks  in  which  it  is  invested, 
will  be  safficient  to  increase  the  en4owm«nt  fton 
$616,169  to  |650,000,  and  still  leave  enoogh  toeoia- 
plete  the  general  restoration  of  the  building,  provided 
tbe  cost  of  tbe  restoration  be  limited  to  $160,000. 

ThB   IsTSaSATIONAL   CoMPSRlBOS  AT  PaRIS. — TwO 

or  three  weeks  ago  an  international  conference  of 
the  varioas  anti-slavery  societies  was  held  at  Paris. 
Tbe  session  lasted  three  days,  and  there  was  moch 
tnterebange  of  opinion.  At  the  close  of  the  sessloc 
the  following  resolutions  were  Introdnced  and  passed  : 
The  international  conference  of  the  French,  Span- 
ish, English,  and  American  anti-slavery  societies 
makes  a  new  and  earnest  appeal  to'the  Jastice  of 
sovereigns  and  the  opinion  of  people  in  favor  of  the 
radical  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
and  slavery,  already  declared  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  tbe  United 
States  of  America,  Mexico,  the  Republics  of  Central 
and  Sonthern  America,  and  the  Begeney  of  Tunis, 
bnt  stiil  praetieed  by  Spain,  Portngal,  Brasil,  Tar- 
key  and  Bgypt,  without  speaking  of  uncivilised eooa- 
triea.  After  reiterating  various  decisive  results  of  the 
experience  of  different  nations  with  regard  to  sla- 
very, the  conference  further  resolved,  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  and  Ameii- 
can  Anti-Siavery  Societies  shall  promptly,  aad  in 
the  name,  and  in  tbe  most  earnest  and  respeetAil 
manner,  address  the  sovereigns  of  Braxil,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Kgypt,  soliciting  the  immedi- 
ate and  absolute  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade.  This  conference  also  charges  the  commitleea 
specially  to  address  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  a  re- 
spectful letter.  In  or<1er  that,  following  the  example 
of  Pins  II.,  of  Paul  III.,  of  Urban  VIII.,  of  Benedict 
XIV.,  and  of  Gregory  XVI.,  be  may  be  indnced  to 
raise  bis  voice  In  favor  of  the  onbsppy  slaves,  which 
certain  Catholic  nations  pnrrhase,  possess,  sell,  and 
delay  to  emancipate,  imitating  Pagan  and  liaasal- 
man  nations  in  the  18th  century  of  the  Christian  ersk 
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A  thoH  A,ccount  of  Anns  Richardson,  viho 
dqtarled  thia  Lift  on  the  ISth  of  Tioelflh 
month,  17II,  Jlged  about  Thirty-three  Years. 
By  her  Mtuband. 

She  wag  descended  of  an  honest  and  con- 
siderable family  of  the  Robinsons,  at  Hiitton  in- 
the-Hole,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  convinced  in 
ber  young  years,  and  received  the  Truth  in  the 
love  of  it,  and  it  became  valuable  and  precious 
to   ber  above  all  things  in  this  world;   and 
through  the  blessed  work  and  operation  of  the 
Grace  and  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  she  was  weaned 
from  the  world's  pleasures,  vanities  and  recrea- 
tions, from  taking  any  delight  in  them ;  and 
through  the  virtuous  and  most  precious  blood 
of    Christ,   she    came    to   witness    ber  heart 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  in  a 
good  degree  made  able  to  serve  the  living  Qod, 
aod  bore  a  faithful  testimony  against  the  need- 
less and  superfluous  dresses  and  fashions  of  the 
world,  as  also  againnt   the   corrupt  language 
thereof;  and  came  to  be  a  great  lover  of  virtue 
and  purity,  and  had  great  satisfaction  in  being 
ia    good  Friends'   company,   and   at   Friends' 
meetings,  and  in  much  retirement  >nd  waiting 
upon  the  Lord,  who  in  great  mercy  and  conde- 
scensioa  to  the  de^re  of  His  handmaid,  gave 
her  a  Urge  share,  not  only  of  the  enjoyment  of 
His    living  power  and  internal  presence,  but 
also   a  knowledge  and  clear  sight  into  thoee 
tbiogs  that  appertained  to  life  and  salvation. 
And    after  Truth  thus  prevailed  over  her,  it 
bronght  every  thought  into  the  obedience  of 


Christ,  and  subjected  her  will  to  the  will  of 
God,  which  is  a  great  work,  yet  requisite  to 
the  new  birth,  without  which  there  is  no  re- 
generation;  and  without  regeneration  and  being 
born  again,  there  is  no  entering  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

After  this  great  change  was  wronght  in  ber, 
it  was  evident  through  the  remaining  part  of 
her  time  that  she  was  mQch  preserved  under 
the  power,  inflaenoe,  and  guidance  of  the 
peaceable,  meek,  and  quiet  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  grew  daily  more  and  more  in  the 
favor  And  love  of  God,  and  was  much  beloved 
of  God's  people,  and  indeed  of  her  relations, 
neighbors  and  acquaintance,  who  were  not  of 
ber  persuasion;  and  she  walked  so  wisely  and 
prudently  in  all  her  ways,  that  she  songht  not 
her  own  honor  and  interest,  but  the  honor  of 
the  Lord  and  inward  peace  with  Him,  which 
she  had  a  regard  unto  in  all  ber  undertakings-; 
so  that  even  such  who  snngbt  for  an  occasion 
against  Truth  and  the  professors  of  it  had  noth- 
ing to  say  again.st  her,  not  even  from  her  child- 
hood to  the  day  of  her  death,  for  she  was 
generally  beloved  and  spoken  well  of  by  all 
who  knew  her,  and  many  were  deeply  and  sor- 
rowfully affected  to  part  with  her,  both  Friends 
and  others ;  the  like  bath  not  often  been  seen 
in  those  parts,  and  not  without  some  caose,  for 
she  was  a  woman  of  upright  life,  and  exemplary 
conversation  before  alt,  and  gave  no  offenee  to 
Jew  or  Gentile,  nor  to  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
charitable  to  the  poor,  s  true  sympathiser  with. 
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snob  aa  were  in  affliction  and  distress,  whether 
io  body  or  in  mind,  which  was  manifested  in 
her  freqaent  visits  to  such,  and  by  other  means 
clearly  demonstrated.  Slie  was  a  woman  en- 
dued with  great  patience,  and  with  a  qniet  and 
serene  mind,  well  qualified  and  fitted  to  her 
husband's  oircumstanoes,  whose  lot  it  was  often 
to  be  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  Truth ;  an 
honorable  and  a  faithful  wife,  willing  to  give 
np  her  all  for  Christ  and  the  Gospel's  sake, 
counting  nothing  in  this  world  too  near  or  dear 
to  part  with  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  ever  blessed  Truth,  peace, 
and  salvation  of  her  own  soul,  aqd  the  good  of 
others. 

One  thing  is  remarkable  and  worthy  of  com- 
memoration, which  I  insert  as  followeth,  that 
others  in  the  like  case  may  not  barely  and  out- 
wardly imitate  her,  but  feelingly  come  np  in 
her  heavenly  practice  and  experience,  under 
the  influence,  light,  and  help  of  God's  Holy 
and  Blessed  Spirit,  via  :  When  that  worthy  aer^ 
vant  of  Jesus  Cbristj  John  Bowstead,  returned 
from  London  Yearly  Meeting  through  several 
counties  to  York,  and  so  home  with  me,  not 
long  before  my  wife  was  taken  away;  and 
having  some  discourse  with  her,  he  asked  about 
several  things  of  moment,  especially  about  her 
hasband  being  so  much  from  home,  she  gave 
him  this  answer  :  That  inasmuch  as  she  gave 
up  her  husband  cheerfully  and  freely  to  serve 
the  Lord,  and  to  be  serviceable  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  she  did  not  only  sympathise  and  feel 
with  him  in  his  most  adverse  and  low  state,  bat 
partook  with  him  in  his  bcbt  enjoyments,  when 
the  power  of  Truth  prevailed  over  all  its  enemies. 
Although  I  am  then  far  from  him,  yet  I  partake 
of  the  spoil,  or  the  shedding  abroad  of  the 
good  things  of  God  among  His  people,  as  my 
heart  goes  along  with  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
and  such  as  are  engaged  in  it;  and  in  all  my 
husband's  afflictions  I  am  afflicted  with  him. 
And  one  of  my  main  concerns  is,  that  neither 
I,  nor  anything  in  this  world,  may  detain  my 
husband  from  doing  what  the  Lord  calls  for  at 
his  hand;  for  if  anything  hurt  him  as  to  the 
Truth,  what  good  can  I  expect  of  him  1  This 
Ji.hn  much  admired,  with  the  deep  and  weighty 
reasons  she  gave  about  the  Christian  Discipline 
of  the  Church  and  concerning  the  ministry,  the 
like,  he  said,  he  had  not  met  with. in  all  his 
travels  before;  yet  she  was  a  woman  of  few 
words,  and  expressed  much  in  a  little  compass. 
And  when  she  was  taken  away,  oh !  the  loss 
kod  sorrow  he  expressed  to  me  in  a  letter  con- 
cerning her  death. 

She  was  very  clear  in  her  qnderstanding, 
had  a  penetrating  and  discerning  eye,  a  great 
and  inward  sense  of  the  state  of  a  meeting,  as 
also  of  their  several  particular  states.  I  cannot 
at  present  describe  to  the  full  all  the  hidden 
Tirtnes  of  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  bat  there 


were  many  visible  fruits  of  her  virtaoos  mind 
that  did  appear  to  the  children  of  men,  some  of 
which  were  these,  vis :  She  was  an  affectionate 
and  tender  mother  to  her  children,  yet  did  cor- 
rect them  when  occasion  required,  withoat  pas- 
sion or  the  least  appearance  of  disorder  of  mind, 
and  still  had  them  in  great  subjection ;  at  which 
I  often  admired,  and  thoaght,  sarely  she  is 
come,  by  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
a  greater  dominion  over  her  own  spirit  than 
many  who  appeared  to  be  her  equals.  -  She  was 
a  trae  Christian,  a  loving  and  datifal  child  to 
her  parents,  a  good  neighbor,  a  &ithfn1  wife,  a 
loving  and  tender-hearted  dame  over  her  ser- 
vants, and  overcame  them  with  love,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  them,  and  also  feared  :  they 
loved  her,  and  were  very  onwilling  to  disoblige 
or  offend  her. 

She  appeared  and  behaved  herself  as  became 
a  sanctified  vessel  that  was  in  a  good  degree 
fitted  and  prepared  for  the  great  Master's  use  ; 
and  often  appeared  as  one  that  had  been  secretly 
in  some  intercourse  with  Jesas  Christ  in  spirit, 
where  his  glory  had  more  particularly  shone  id 
and  over  her  soul  not  only  beeaose  of  the 
gravity  and  solidity  of  her  countenance,  bat 
also  the  tenderness,  hamility,  and  sweetness  of 
lier  mind  and  spirit,  weightiness  of  her  coo- 
vereation,  edification  of  her  advioe,  soundness 
of  her  judgment,  and  clearness  of  her  nnder- 
standing,  all  which  made  her  company  very  ac- 
ceptable while  among  the  living.  Her  heart 
was  often  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  and  early 
raised  and  enabled  to  speak  a  word  in  season 
unto  many  states  and  conditions,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  her  own  family,  amongst 
her  neighbors,  or  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  in 
testimony  to  matters  relating  to  the  worship  of 
God,  or  in  matters  relating  to  Discipline,  es- 
pecially in  the  meetings  of  her  own  sex,  where 
she  had  a  great  service,  and  will  be  greatly 
wanted.  She  had  great  care  upon  her  fur  the 
good  education  of  our  youth  m  plainness  of 
habit  and  Wnguage,  that  they  might  be  pre- 
served out  of  the  corruptions  of  the  world  in 
all  the  parts  thereof;  in  all  which  services  she 
will  be  much  missed:  yet  we  being  sensible 
that  her  removal  is  her  great  ^in,  it  helps  to 
alleviate  our  sorrpw  and  loss,  which  is  great,  and 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  many  who  had  the 
benefit  and  comfort  of  her  good  servioes.  Abo 
her  watchful  and  solid  sitting  in  our  meetings 
for  worship  was  remarkable,  with  very  little 
motion  that  was  perceivable :  yet  when  the  leasrt 
stirrings  of  life  in  her  mind  were  perceived,  in 
order  to  bring  her  forth  in*te»timony,  the  meet- 
ing was  truly  glad,  and  the  living  amount  as 
rejoiced  at  it,  tor  her  appearance  was  with  the 
wise,  and  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
which  was  a  clear  demonstration  that  the  woik 
was  the  Lord's  and  by  and  through  His  spirit  and 
power;  all  which  gave  her  a  great  plaoe  in  tli« 
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uiiads  of  faithful  Friends  kod  bretkren.  Bat 
she  is  goD«  in  the  prime  and  flower  of  her  age  1 
which  Mts  before  and  is  a  memento  unto  ns,  to 
show  as  the  nncertaint;  of  our  time  here,  and 
prepare  for  one  certain  to  come,  that  death  may 
not  overtake  as  ^t  anawares  before  we  are  pre- 
pared for  it. 

1  oome  now  to  the  time  of  her  long  weak- 
ness, in  which  she  was  preserved  in  great  pa- 
tience, steadiness,  and  resignation  of  mind  to 
the  will  of  God  even  nnto  the  end  ;  and  she  en- 
joyed much  heavenly  comfort  and  consolation 
in  the  lirinK  presence  of  the  Lord  to  her  im- 
mortal Bonl,  so  that  when  she  was  asked, 
Whether  she  thought  she  might  recover  or  not  f 
she  mildly  replied,  she  was  afraid  to  desire  t<5 
live;  beoaose,  said  she,  I  believe  if  it  please 
the  Lord  to  take  me  away  now,  it  will  be  well 
with  me,  for  I  fad  nothing  that  lies  as  a  har- 
den upon  my  spirit.  At  another  time  she 
said,  As  to  that  little  testimony  I  have  been 
concerned  in,  this  is  my  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion, that  I  can  truly  say  I  did  not  kindle  any 
strange  fire,  and  therefore  could  not  warm  my- 
self at  the  sparks  thereof;  bat  what  I  did  in 
that  matter  was  in  the  oonatrainiog  of  the  love 
of  God,  and  when  my  cup  was  full,  I  a  little 
emptied  myself  among  the  Lord's  people,  yet 
very  sensible  of  my  own  weakness  and  poverty, 
and  often  thought  myself  unworthy  of  the  least 
of  the  Lord's  mercies. 

Many  savoury  expressions  she  spoke  that 
were  not  written  then,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  remembered :  we  having  some  hopes  of  her 
recovery,  it  rather  oaased  an  omission  as  to  such 
a  doe  observance  of  what  she  said  as  otherwise 
it  is  like  would  have  been ;  although  she  was 
heard  to  say  not  long  before  she  fell  weak,  she 
thought  her  time  would  not  be  long  in  this 
world.  I  never  heard  an  unbecoming  or  un- 
savoury word  oome  from  her,  let  the  provooa- 
tion  thereto  be  what  it  would,  no,  not  in  the 
time  of  her  health ;  and  in  her  weakness,  she 
was  much  swallowed  np  in  the  luminous  and  in- 
ternal presence  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  often  sang  praises  unto  his  worthy 
name,  and  appeared  as  one  wholly  redeemed 
from  tbu  world,  whose  heart  was  set  npon,  and 
mind  intent, 'and  earnestly  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  after  heaven  and  heavenly  things. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord,  she  had  witnessed  a  part 
in  the  first  resurrection,  and  over  such  the  sec- 
ond death  hath  no  power;  and  no  doubt  but 
she  lived  and  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  even 
nnto  the  end  of  her  time  here,  and  passed 
away  without  any  appearance  of  struggling  or 
sorrow,  I  believe,  into  a  mansion  of  glory, 
where  her  sonl  shall  sing  Hallelujah  to  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  forever,  with  all  those 
who  have  overcome  the  world,  the  beast,  and 
false  prophet,  and  everything  the  Lord's  oon- 
troveray  la  with,  and  who  have  not  loved  their 


lives  unto  death,  but  given  up  that  life  they 
had  in  any  wrong  thing  whatsoever. 

When  I  had  drawn  ap  the  foregoing  ac- 
count, and  showed  it  to  some  discreet  Friends, 
they  said  it  was  not  beyond  her  worth;  yet 
when  I  looked  it  over  again,  with  an  intent  to 
insert  it  here,  X  thought  it  looked  too  large ; 
but  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  I  could  not 
find  what  part  to  omit,  but  it  would  hurt  the 
whole  matter ;  therefore  as  I  found  it  contained 
encouragement  to  all  temier  and  well-minded 
people  to  persevere  in  faithfulness  unto  the  end, 
caution  against  pride,  passion,  and  indulging  or 
sparing  any  wrong  thing  in  church  or  family, 
and  something  of  advice  to  several  conditions 
and  growths  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  ap- 
peared most  easy  to  me,  not  to  lose  any  of  those 
good  fragments  which  bad  any  thing  of  a  heav- 
enly savour  in  them ;  and  if  I  have  not  missed 
it,  there  is  something  that  has  a  living  relish, 
for  without  that  I  should  soon  be  weary  of 
either  writing  or  speaking. 

The  family  is  the  child's  ohureb.  The  mother 
is  the  priestess  of  childhood.  She  is  to  teach 
the  conscience,  to  instruct  the  reason,  to  har- 
monize one  part  of  the  Bind  with  another,  and, 
making  her  knees  the  coofessional,  and  her 
heart  an  atonement  between  the  good  and  ovil  in 
her  child,  she  is  to  tear  him  np  till  he  can  stand 
alone.  "This  is  Christian  education  and  Chris- 
tian training. 

tot  Vrieod*'  lotalUcraeer. 

PEACE  PBIMCIPI.E8. 

BT  8.  M.  JAXMBT. 

No  annoanoement  would  he  hailed  with  more 
satisfaction  by  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society  than  an  assuraaoe  that  the  love  of 
peace  ia  increasing  among  civilized  nations ; 
for  this  we  should  consider  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain evidences  of  the  progress  of  Christ's  spirit- 
ual kingdom. 

Prior  to  the  late  sanguinary  conflict  which 
desolated  a  portion  of  our  country,  we  had  chor- 
iahed  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  war  was  aub- 
sidiog  throughout  Christendom,  and  that  a  feel- 
ing of  universal  brotherhood  was  beginning  to 
arise  in  all  enlightened  nations.  The  animosity 
manifested  in  that  conflict,  and  the  immense 
sacrifice  of  life  involved  in  it,  caused  many 
misgivings  as  to  the  reality  of  that  fraternizing 
spirit  which  the  friends  of  peace  had  fondly 
hoped  was  in  progress. 

There  are,  however,  recent  indications  that 
in  Europe  a  desire  to  secure  universal  peace  has 
taken  hold  upon  many  of  the  mO!<t  enlightened 
minds,  and  that  men,  possessed  of  great  influ- 
ence in  Enghnd  and  on  the  Continent,  are  be- 
ing banded  together  to  promote  this  beneficent 
purpose.  The  following  extract, from  the  Mew 
York  Tribune,  will  bo  read  with  interest : 

"The  movement  in  favor  of  Peace  is  making 
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great  progress  on  tbe  oontinent  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  the  French  Empire.     Three  or- 

faaizationa  have  recently  been  formed  in 
'ranee,  all  with  tbe  object  of  propagating  the 
principles  of  the  Peace  movement,  and  vH  in- 
suring international  coSperatioa  in  tbe  great 
work  of  ridding  the  vorld  of  tbe  onrae  of  war. 
The  first  is  the  International  League  of  Peace, 
'which  was  inangurkted  at  a  meeting  held  with 
the  consent  of  the  French  Government  at  the 
Kcole  de  Medecine  in  Paris,  in  May  last,  and 
which  is  now  fully  and  formally  constituted 
tinder  the  most  honorable  and  inflaential  aus- 
pices. The  second  is. the  International  Congress 
of  Peace,  which  body  aspires  to  unite  the  Demo- 
cratic party  throughout  Europe  in  the  promotion 
of  ioternatioual  peace.  And  the  third,  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Peace,  founded  at  Havre  by 
N.  F.  Sautallier,'  the  author  of  a  very  able  and 
eloquent  pamphlet  entitled  'The  Union  of 
Peace,'  aims  at  the  creation  of  an  international 
code  through  a  oommittee  of  jurisconsults  be- 
longing (0  all  nations,  and  elected  by  ballot  by 
members  of  the  Union.  In  the  lists  of  the 
adherents  ot  these  associations  we  find  the  hon- 
ored names  of  Michel  Chevalier,  Baron  Liebig, 
Joseph  Gamier,  Garibaldi,  Looia  Blanc,  Victor 
Hugo,  Jula^i  Favre,  Pelletan,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Charles  Sumner,  Sir  David  Brewster,  John 
Bright,  and  many  other  names  of  men  of  note. 
The  International  Congress  of  Peace  will  hold 
its  first  session  at  Geneva  on  the  9th  of  this 
month,  and  all  tbe  friends  of  democracy .  are 
invited  to  take  part  in  it,  either  personally  or  by 
representation.  The  adherents  of  the  Union  of 
Peace  are  found  principally  among  the  commer- 
cial and  working  classes,  and  it  has  already 
established  branch  societies  in  many  towns  of 
France,  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  tbe  French  Colonies. 

A  movement  like  this  is  pregnant  with  be- 
neficent influences,  and  will  have  the  best 
wisbes  and  earnest  ouoperation  of  the  friends 
of  humanity  everywhere.  It  has  already,  as 
wilt  be  seen,  a  commanding  array  of  intellect 
and  genius  on  its  side.  Judging  from  the  list' 
of  membership  already  given,  it  is  not  likely 
to  suffer  for  want  of  able  and  energetic  leaders 
and  steady  supporters.  There  are  eminent 
writers  to  expouod  its  principles,  eloquent  ora- 
tors to  advocate  its  claims,  renowned  statesmen 
to  give  it  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and 
wisdom,  and  illuptrions  poets  to  sing  its  praises ; 
while  from  the  commercial  and  working  classes 
it  will  receive  the  'sinews'  of  that  peaceful 
war  which  has  at  length  been  .  fairly  opened 
against  cannon  and  rifles,  against  ironclads  and 
monitors.  The  old,  stale  objectiou  to  such  a  move- 
ment, viz.,  that  the  objects  sought  are  purely  vis- 
ionary, will  doubtless  be  urged  again,  and  the  old 
sneers  at  enthusiasm  are  sure  to  be  repeated. 
But  tbe  world,  grown  wiser  from  czperiepoe^  has 


discarded  tbe  comfortable  doctrine  that  what 
ha^  always  been  must  of  necessity  always  con- 
tinue to  be.  Social  evils  once  submitted  to, 
with  stubborn  apathy,  as  a  sort  of  fated  inherit- 
ance, have  been  found  to  be  eradicable,  and  have 
been  removed  accordingly;  and  systems  of  op- 
pression and  wrong,  for  which  the  authority 
of  Holy  Writ  itself  had  for  ages  been  pleaded, 
have  fallen  before  the  advance  of  Truth  in 
these  modem  days.  Human  Slavery,  once  de- 
fended as  a  Divine  institution,  is  tottering  to 
its  fall;  and  horrid  war,  which  men  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  as  the  result  of  the  immo- 
table  laws  of  nature,  must  eventually  disappear 
before  the  humanizing  influences  now  at  work 
in  society.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  this 
consummation  is  reached;  but  men  who  are 
neither  visionaries  nor  enthusiasts  believe  that 
it  must  come  sooner  or  later.  The  sooner  tbe 
better;  so  ?et  tbe  Peace  movement  be  helped 
forward.  Why  cannot  a  Peaee  League  be  form- 
ed in  this  country  V 

That  the  French  should  be  taking  the  lead  in 
this  movement  is  remarkable,  when  we  consider 
that,  as  a  nation,  they  have  hitherto  evinced 
the  greatest  love  of  military  glory,  and  we  ap- 
prehend that,  among  the  masses  of  that  people, 
it  will  require  something  more  than  appeals  to 
their  reason  and  philanthropy  to  restrain  them, 
if  their  versatile  and  impetuous  spirits  should 
become  interested  in  any  great  national  question 
calculated  to  arouse  their  pasaions. 

In  our  view,  tbe  only  bope  for  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  peace  depends  on  the  prog- 
ress of  vital  religion,  combined  with  the  princi- 
ples tanghtand  exemplified  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  < 

To  convince  the  understanding  that  mx  is 
the  most  ruinous  of  all  human  foUiee,  would 
seem,  to  reflecting  minds,  an  easy  attainment, 
but  to  bring  tbe  heart  under  the  influence  of 
holy  and  benevolent  principles, — subduing  its 
passions  and  purifying  its  motives, — is  a  mark 
which  nothing  short  of  divine  power  can  accom« 
plish.  This  mark,  as  it  proceeds  among  man- 
kind, first  diminishes  the  ferocity  of  war,  fan- 
manizes  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  extends 
sympathy  to  the  fallen  and  the  oppressed. 

History  shows  that -since  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction.  There  are  occasional 
exceptions;  but  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that 
modern  warfare  is  less  imbued  with  ferocity 
than  that  we  read  of  in  ancient  times.  As  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  concern  of  those 
who  first  moved  in  it  was  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves,  and  promote  their  spiritual 
welfare,  so  in  the[  progress  of  Christian  princi- 
ples with  regard  to  war,  the  first  movement  has 
been  to  lessen  its  horron  by  extending  kindness 
to  the.  vanquished. 
If  the  nrioufl  religious  dcnominaUoDS  tbrongb- 
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oat  ChrUtendoai  would  make  it  a  oardioal  prin- 
oiple  in  their  profeasioa  to  bear  a  testimooy 
against  war,  and  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
peaoe  and  good  will  to  mea,  as  deolared  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  this  glorious  cause  would 
make  greater  progress,  and  the  day  would  not 
be  distant  when  "  natioa  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
«gain;t  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." 

Although  nothing  short  of  the  preraleaoe  of 
real,  practical  Christianity  ,f^n  put  an  end  to 
war,  it  mu!<t  be  satisfaotory  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  be  in- 
formed that  leading  minds  in  Europe  have  set 
on  foot  a  movement  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  trust  the  example  will  be  followed 
in  this  country,  for  it  will  indaoe  reflection 
upon  a  subject  of  momentous  importance,  and 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  instrumentalities 
employed  by  Divine  Providence  to  promote  his 
own  beneficent  purposes.* 

Vor  Fri«iid8*  latellitfeueer. 
BURD2N8. 

The  writer,  upon  retuming  from  a  Friends' 
Meeting  for  worship  some  weeks  since,  where 
there  had  been,  as  he  eonneived,  a  superabun- 
dance of  word*  handed  forth,  and  where  it  was 
evident  the  audience  was  wearied  and  burdened 
with  them,  took  up  the  latdligtncer,  and  acci* 
dentally  met  therein  with  an  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  Editors,  wherein 
the  writer,  after  speaking  of  the  strong  love  she 
has  ba^  for  the  attendance  of'meetings,  and  of 
the  *'  pleasure  that  has  never  dimiuidhed  with 
-the  indulgence,"  as  well  as  confirming  the  view 
sometimes  expressed  of  "  the  spiritual  current 
circulating  from  vessel  to  vessel,"  wisely  added, 
that  she  was  "  more  apt  to  be  edified  by  ihort 
sermons," — that  "in  a  redundancy  of  words  the 
mind  is  so  burdened  that  it  receives  no  tangible 
impressions,  while  a  few  words  are  like  apples 
of  gold." 

These  few  words  seemed  so  apropos  to  the 
"  burdened"  mind  of  the  writer  (and  doubtless 
equally  so  to  others)  that  he  thought  they  wonld 
bear  repetition,  with  no  other  comment  than — 
"  A  word  to  the  wite  u  sujkient." 

Fhilada.  9  mo.  1867.  J.  M.  E. 


Tbat  MEMTAt  LABOR  interferes  with  diges- 
tion is  a  general  but  groundless  complaint.  In 
fact  the  man  who  has  the  largest  and  most  active 
brain  ou^httohavethe  easiest  and  beetdigestion, 
other  things  being  equal.  It  is-not  brain  work 
but  brain  worry  that  interferes  with  the  activity 
of  the  stomaob.  Oar  passions  are  the  devooring 
flames. 


*  We  presome  the  writer  i»  not  aware  that,  for  the 
past  eighteen  moatbs,  Peace  Meeetirigg  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  held  in  this  country — two  recently 
in  Friendb'  llerting-hoaaea,  one  at  Abing^n,  the 
o.ker  at  Qermantown.  .       JSos. 


KZTBAOXS  FftOU  "  THE  POWEU  OW  CUaiS- 
TIANITY." 
BT  W.  J.  r. 

Christianity  has  the  power  to  aooommodate 
itself  to  the  human  mind  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  advance;  leading  it  on  in  its  weakness 
and  darkness;  expanding  to  its  largest  develop- 
ment ;  and  thus  showing  itself  adapted  not  only 
to  all  the  gradations  of  intellect,  bat  especially 
adapted  to  that  progressive  principle  which  is 
its  grandest  and  brightest  characteristic.  It 
has  the  same  faculty  of  aeoammodation  to  man 
as  a  religions  and  moral  being,  that  it  has  for 
him  considered  merely  in  his  intellectual  capa- 
city. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  how  much 
of  this  progression,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  in 
itself  the  result  of  divine  revelation.  The  coun- 
tries not  Christian  are  comparatively  stationary. 
If  they  do  advance,  still  the  elevation  of  their 
minds,  and  the  pnrifioatiou  of  their  morals,  pro- 
ceed with  but  a  lingering  and  a  faltering  step. 
It  is  Christendom,  even  nominal  Christendom, 
whose  light  shines  stronger  and  stronger.  But 
I  will  not  discuss  this.  Let  the  progress  of 
civilization  originate,  and  be  carried  on,  whence 
and  how  it  may,  it  is  enough  for  us  at  present 
to  contemplate  Christianity  as  in  no  danger  of 
being  distanced  by  it,  but  ever  showing,  itself 
equal,  and  more  than  equal,  to  the  occasion,— 
ever  displaying  deeper  mines  for  futurity  to  ex- 
plore, and  demonstrating  divinity  by  its  inex- 
haustible riches  of  knowledge,  devotion,  and 
moral  truth  and  power. 

The,  secret  of  this  capability  may  be  unfolded 
in  two  prop'isitiors  :  first,  that  Christianity  only 
regards  religious  observances  as  the  means  of 
morality;  and,  secondly,  that  Christianity  only 
regards  morality  as  the  means  of  happiness : 
and  my  purpose  is  to  briefly  illustrate  these  two 
propositions. 

Many  things  have  been  done  as  religiooa 
ceremonies  which  originated  in,  and  in  turn 
cherished,  the  meanest,  vilest,  and  basest  pas- 
sions of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  Such 
were  the  observanees  of  ancient  idnlalry.  Tbey 
originated  in  terror,  wantonness,  and  cupidity  ; 
they  were  perpetuated  in  obscenity, or  in  cruelty. 
Licentious  deities  had  their  licentious  rites; 
and  sanguinary  deities  their  offerings  of  blood. 
Man  sacrificed  to  his  Qod  that  which  he  thought 
most  adapted  to  appease  his  wrath  or  gratify  his 
appetite.  It  was  fear  cringing  before  violenoe, 
or  cupidity  bribing  corruption.  Such  deeds  as 
are  on  authentic  record  of  this  deacriptioo  oould 
only  be  tolerated  in  a  state  of  gross  depriiylty,  and 
oould  only  tend  to  make  that  depravity  yet 
grosser.  The  only  congeniality  here  is  conge- 
niality with  a  downward  progress  to  the  deepest 
and  most  loathsome  abyss  of  degradation. 

A  better  state  than  this,  yet  one  of  no  prom- 
ise, giving  no  stimulus  to,  holding  no  ooriespiO- 
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deoce  with,  improvement,  is  that  of  resUng  Id 
oeremooy  as  religion,  and  believing  the  mere 
ceremoa;  to  be  efiScacioaa  for  secoring  the  favor 
of  heaven.  A  higher  degree  ia  t^e  observance 
of  a  prciicribed  ritual,  where  the  availabieness 
18  in  the  act  of  submission  to  a  divine  command. 
This  is  the  state  to  which  the  Jews  were  raised 
by  the  Levitical  law.  The  merit  was  in  the 
punctilious  observance  of  that  which  was  en- 
joined. It  was  the  same  with  their  morality. 
The  whole  system  was  one  of  command  and 
obedience.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  sake  of 
Its  tendency ;  eveiy  thing  for  the  sake  of  the 
prescribing  authority.  Tbey  expected  God  to 
reward ;  but  the  reward  was  not  in,  or  by,  or 
from,  the  act  itself; 'it  was.  something  to  be  su- 
peradded by  his  power.  For  every  expression 
of  devout  feeling,  for  every  relation  of  social 
duty,  their  reference  was  to  the  code  :  '  What 
is  written  in  the  law  V  <  Thou  knowest  the 
eommandments.'  Obedipoce  to  speoifio  direc- 
tion was  the  all- pervading  principle.  Had  Ju- 
daism been  given  as  a  universal  system,  or  as  a 
permanent  system,  this  would  have  argued  de- 
f>rct.  It  was  neither.  It  was  preparation,  and 
preparation  only.  Its  leading  strings  for  reason 
were  only  to  be  used  till  reisoD  could  step 
firmly.  "  The  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
us  unto  Christ."  •  When  Je.tus  came,  he  did 
not  at  once,  and  by  a  direct  act,  change  all  this. 
But  he  laid  down  principles,  and  made  provision 
for  a  complete  change.  lie  taught  the  perfect 
epirituality  of  devotion ;  that  it  was  a  state  of 
inward  feeling,  and  not  the  performance  of  an 
outward  action ;  that  it  belonged  not  to  time  or 
place,  but  to  the  heart.  He  did  not  decree  the 
instant  aboliiioo  of  the  ceremonial  law,  bat  he 
released  his  followers  from  obligation  to  its  ob- 
servance. He  exhibited  that  perfeotion  at 
which  be  directed  his  followers  to  aim.  His 
worship  was  that  of  a  soul  always  in  harmony 
with  its  heavenly  Father.  He  was  not  sum- 
moned to  it  by  the  recurrence  of  particular  days 
or  hours,  nor  did  he  wait  till  he  could  arrive  at 
particular  places.  It  refined  itself  into  its  es- 
sential elements  of  prayer  and  praise ;  and  these 
were  evidently  resolving  themselve  into  one  sin- 
gle feeling,  the  perfection  of  devotion,  a  eoinoi- 
dence  of  will  with  God.  This  is  the  ultimate 
form  of  worship.  It  ceases  to  supplicate,  be- 
cause it  feels,  as  well  as  knows,  that  all  is  best. 
ft  ceases  from  particular  praise,  because  it  feels 
88  well  as  knows  that  there  is  not  more  love  io 
what  here  we  deem  brightest  than  in  what 
seems  darkest ;  but  that  the  one  and  the  other 
are  alike  ordered  in  the  infinity  of  God's  be- 
nevolence. Worship  thus  becomes  a  single, 
anbroken,  everlasting  sensation  of  complacency 
in  the  works  and  character  of  God,  a  state  of 
sublimity  and  blessedoess.  It  is  to  this  that 
Christianity  tends.  Yet  the  religion  which 
conducts  towards  it  was  completely  adapted  to 


the  creatures  of  ceremony  and  submission  that 
the  most  pious  Jews  were  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
It  did  not  alienate  them  from  their  temple  ser- 
vice. While  the  temple  stood,  there  did  the 
Christian  Jews  keep  holiday  wi»h  the  multitude; 
at  least  all  who  were  so  disposed^  and  they  > 
were  nrany.  Those  whoite  souls  had  outgrown 
the  ceremonial  were  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  and 
gradually  they  did  so.  But  all  was  left  to  its 
natural  ooorse.  Christianity  is  the  transition, 
in  worship,  from  the  ritual  religion  to  the  per- 
fect and  abstract  spirituality  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. It  leads  from  the  one  towards  th,e 
other.  It  forbids  no  forms;  it  enjoins  no 
forms ;  but  it  guides  (and  with  swifter  or  slow- 
er pace  as  man  can  go  along  with  it)  from  for- 
mality to  spirituality.  Whatever  of  form  there 
is  in  Christianity,  exists,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  ouVs  ;  because  our  feelings  need  it  for 
their  expression,  because  our  weakness  may 
need  it  for  our  strengthening.  Jesus  instituted 
nothing.  He  formed  no  church.  He  conse- 
crated no  building.  He  arranged  no  ritual. 
He  selected  no  day  or  hour.  He  only  deereed 
thai  "  the  true  worshippers  should  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father 
seeketh  sooh  to  worship  him."  And  this  is 
spiritnal  truth,  not  poMtive  insdtntioD.  If  ob- 
servances promote  this,  let  them  be  religiously 
attended  to  by  those  who  find  and  feel  that  ten- 
dency, and  on  that  ground  recommended  to 
others.  So  long  as  they  do  moral  good,  that 
creates  moral  obligation  to  their  observance. 
But  that  is  the  principle.  The  first  Christians 
acted  upon  it.  We  follow  their  example,  copy- 
ing their  practices  with  such  variations  as  the 
difference  of  circumstances  requires.  They  bap- 
tised their  converts.  It  was  an  Eastern  custom, 
and  in  those  regions  a  very  expressive  one. 
Jasus  alluded  to  it  when  he  told  them  to  "teach 
air  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
That  was  not  an  institution ;  for  they  did  not 
afterwards  use  that  form.  That  was  not  an  in- 
stitution ;  for  they  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
baptising  before.  We  should  have  had  time, 
place,  administrator,  mode,  subject,  all  defined 
in  an  institution.  So  it  is  with  the  Sabbath. 
We  come  together  because  it  is  good  fur  us  to 
do  so.  Th«  first  Christians  must,  frona  the  na- 
ture of  the  ease,  have  begun  with  merely  an 
evening  meeting.  The  Jewish  portion  of  them 
■till  kept  their  national  Sabbath.  The  inferior 
;  olaases  of  the  Gentiles  would  only  in  the  even- 
[  ing  he  released  from  their  oooupations.  The 
i  legal  suspension  of  labor  was  only  obtnined  oen- 
'  turies  aiierwards.  Being  obtained,  God  forbid 
I  it  should  ever  be  lost  1  There  could  be  few 
:  pnblie  calamities  so  great.  But  this  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  It  is  good ; . 
;and  clas  for  the  heart  for  which  that  is  not 
enongh!    Now,  here  is   that  flexibility,  that 
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elastioity,  in  Christianity,  by  which  man  can 
never  outgrow  it.  It  is  the  destiny  of  ceremo- 
ny to  become  ine£Scient,  to  be  a  substitute  for 
that  which  should  be  its  own  ulterior  end.  But 
in  whatever  Christians  praetioe,  the  end  is  the 
test  and  the  reason.  If  Christians  need  forms, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  employ  them ;  but  so  long 
aa  they  keep  their  proper  sphere  in  sight — and 
to  lose  that,  they  must  also  lose  sight  of  their 
religion  itself — they  will  not  multiply  them ; 
they  will^oot.  pervert  them ;  they  will  not  rest 
I  in  them  pjtnd  as  they  grow  more  spiritual  they 

will  distts^^em,  or  modify  them,  and  ever  hold 
on  towards  the  moral  pattern  in  the  Gospels. 
Forms  will  ever  be,  and  only  be,  the  means  of 
grace  whereby  to  fcrow  in  grace.  .All  the  rou- 
tine of  a  ritual  may  be  performed,  and  the  iodi- 
viJual  be  never  the  better,  either  in  himself  or 
to  society.  That  oannoC  be  said  of  him,  all 
whose  observances  are  engaged  in,  as  means  for 
purifying  and  elevating  his  devout  fuelings. 
He  who^advanoes  in  the  love  of  Gfod  and  the 
likeness  of  God,  must  thereby  be  advancing  in 
moral  worth,  and  moral  usefulness.  The  God 
of  his  adoration  is. the  standard  of  his  excellence. 
Christian  morality  is  no  system  of  direction  and 

firohibition,  of  pains  and  penalties.     Of  all  the 
aw  that  it  recognizes,  love  is  the  fulfilling.  Its 
particular  precepts  usually  relate  to  the  particu- 
lar persons  to  whom  they  wfere  addressed.     Its 
general  principles  are  what  we  have  to  do  with  ; 
I  they  constitute  its  morality,  or  rather  its  one 

general  principle  of  benevolence.  If  we  are 
immortal — and  Christianity  ascertains  that— the 
benevolent  man  must  ultimately  be  supremely 
happy.  He  is  forming  himself  for  felicity ; 
and  how  ?  Not  by  slavish  or  blind  obedience. 
Not  b;^  a  course  of  particular  actions,  minutely 
specified,  and  remaining  the  same  for  all  coun- 
tries and  all  ages.  Such  an  enumeration  might 
extend  to  volumes,  and  yet  be  wretchedly  im- 
perfect after  all.  And  even  if  complete,  it 
would  do  little  for  the  formation  of  character, 
like  the  Christian  plan.  We  have  to  make  our 
own  applioation  of  the  gospel  prinoiple>  The 
love  of  our  neighbor  is  eternally  the  same  dis- 
position ;  but  the  particular  actions  by  which 
that  love  should  evince  itself,  and  work  out  his 

food,  are  subjeot    to  interminable  variation, 
iven  gome  of  the  first  great  results  of  Christian 
^  moftli^  were  not  wrought  by  particular  pre- 

cept, but  by  the  spontaneous,  individual  appli- 
oation of  general  principle.  There  was  no  pre- 
«ept  to< desist  from  polygamy.  There  was  no 
precept  to  manumit  their  slaves.  Yet  what 
were  more  felioitons  achievements  than  these  ? 
To  do  good,  and  to  find  hapfiMiess  in  goodness, 
are  the  law  and  the  promise  of  the  gospel. 
That  man's  duty  is  the  greatest  possible  creation 
of  human  happiness,  can  never  become  obsolete. 
Old  modes  of  doing  it  may  pass  away;  now 
ones  may  be  laid  open ;  bqt  the  gospel  morality 


has  neither  passed  away  with  the  former,  nor 
can  be  superseded  in  the  latter.  In  both  it 
gives  the  same  inspiring  impulse.  It  makes 
the  martyrs  of  one  age,  the  patriots  of  another, 
the  philiinthropists  of  a  third.  There  is  no  pre- 
cept like  a  great  principle  wrought  into  the 
mind,  the  heart,  the  life.  Thus  Christianity 
always  tends  to  inspire  a  devotion  as  pure  and 
spiritual  as  man  at  any  time  can  rise  to.  It 
always  enjoins  and  prompts  the  duties  which 
the  times  require.  It  always  forms  to  greatness 
and  to  goodness,  as  exigencies  may  demand. 
He  who  enters  into  its  spirit  must  be  happy. 
It  is  the  only  identification  of  self-love  and  so- 
cial, and  that  which  raises  both  above  the  mise- 
ry of  final  disappointment.  Aa  its  worship  is 
not  positive,  its  duties  are  not  arbitrary.  They 
bear  on  their  very  front  their  own  obligation 
and  their  own  recompense.  They  conduct  to  a 
felicity  which  must  co  exist  with  our  conscious- 
ness. We  are  thus  united  with  God,  the  infi- 
nitely good,  the  infinitely  blessed.  We  move 
onwards  towards  the  complete  coincidence  of 
our  will  with  his ;  towards  perfect  light,  perfect 
purity,  perfect  love,  and  perfect  felicity. 

The  spirit  of  our  religion  is  the  spirit  of  pow- 
er, and  love,  and  ^  a  sound  mind.  Who  is  our 
neighbor,  but  the  stranger,  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  or  from  the  antipodes  of  manners,  opin- 
ions, or  feelings,  who  may  have  fallen  «mong 
thieves  and  been  stripped  and  wounded  1  To 
do  good,  and  to  communicate,  are  the  sacrifices 
with  which  He  is  well  pleased.  If  they  be  his 
pleasure,  thej'  must  be  our  blessedness.  Baise 
your  minds  and  hearts  to  heavenly  things.  Be 
full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits.  How  beautiful, 
wonderful,  and  beneficent,  ii  the  adaptation  of 
religion  to  our  nature!  It  mast  have  been 
made  for  man  by  him  who  made  man.  It  is 
worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Let  every  mind  re- 
ceive it.  Let  every  heart  love  it.  Let  every 
life  display  its  influence.  May  every  death  be 
its  victory ;  and  every  tomb  be  regarded  as  a 
recording  pillar  of  its  promise  of  immortality. 


For  the  Chlldnii. 

"beiohtinq  all  it  OAN." 

The  day  had  been  dark  and  gloomy,  when 
suddenly,  toward  night,  the  clouds  broke,  and 
the  sun's  rays  streamed  through,  shedding  a  flood 
of  golden  light  upon  the  whole  country.  A 
sweet  voice  at  the  window  called  oat,  in  joyful 
tones ; 

"  Look !  oh,  look,  papa !  the  san's  hnghting  all 
it  can." 

"  Brighting  all  it  can  ?  so  it  is,"  answered 
papa ;  "  and  you  can  be  like  the  sun,  if  yoti 
choose." 

"  How,  pspa  ?  (ell  me  how." 

"  By  looking  happy,  and  smiling  oa  as  all 
day  f  never  letting  angr  tearful  rain  come  into 
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the  blae  of  those  eyes ;  only  be  happy  and  good : 
tb«t  is  all." 

The  next  day,  the  music  of  the  child's  voice 
filled  our  ean  from  snoriM  to  dark;  the  little 
heart  seemed  full  of  light  and  Ioto;  and  when 
asked  why  she  was  so  happy,  the  answer  came 
laughingly,  "Why!  don't  you  see,  papa,  I'm 
the  sun  7  I'm  hrighting  all  I  can !" 

"And  filling  the  boose  with  sunshine  and 
joy,"  answered  papa. 

Cannot  little  children  be  like  the  sun  every 
day — brightening  all  they  can?  Try  it,  chil 
dren. — OhUd  at  Home. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  UONTH  28,  1867. 


J.  Richabdson's  Journal.  —The  short  ac- 
count of  Anne  Bichardson  in  our  present  No. 
was  written  by  her  husband,'  John  Richardson, 
and  extracted  from  his  Journal.  This  work, 
containing  an  unusual  amount  of  interesting  in- 
cidents, has  been  recently  reprinted  upon  good 
paper  with  clear  type  by  T.  V^.  Stnckey,  and  is 
sold  by  him,  at  624  Weaver  st.,  Philadelphia. 

For  the  information  of  Friends,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  history,  we  will  add  that  John 
Bichardson,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ois- 
brongh  Mo.  Mtg.,  of  whioh  he  was  a  member, 
was  a  "  worthy  Friend,  who  was  of  great  service 
to  the  churches  where  bis  lot  was  cast ;  as  also 
•n  instrument  in  the  Divine  Hand,  of  turning 
many  to  righteousness." 

He  died  near  Hutton-in-the-Hole,  £ng.,  the 
2d  of  4th  month,  1753,  in  the  87th  year  of  bis 
age. 

Ornitholqot. — On  more  than  one  oceasion 
we  have  iatrodnoed  to  the  notice  of  onr  read- 
ers, Grace  Anna  Lewis — a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends — as  a  competent  lecturer  on 
Ornithology.  As  it  is  her  wish  to  resume  her 
lectures  the  coming  winter,  it  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  branch 
of  Natural  History,  and  who  are  unacquainted 
with  her  qualifications,  to  have  the  testimony 
of  John  CaBsin,.8S  reported  in  the  Jpurnal  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadel- 
phia. John  Cassin  is  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Academy,  and  is  eminent  in  scientific  circles, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe,  as  an 
Ornithologist.  After  describing  two  allied  spe- 
cies of  birds,  he  adds — "The  points  of  distinc- 
tion between  them,  and  especially  the  infallible 


character,  as  I  regard  it,  to  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ference of  the  color  at  the  basis  of  the  feathers, 
I  am  happy  to  acknowledge,  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Miss  Grace  Anna  Lewis,  most  favorably 
known,  and  deservedly  so,  as  a  lecturer  and 
teacher  of  Ornithology  and  General  Natural 
History."  He  has  paid  her  the  graceful  com- 
pliment of  giving  to  a  new  species  of  birds  of 
the  genus  "  Tctenu,"  the  name  "  Icterus  Grace 
AnnsB  nobis." 


D»D,  in  SomertOD,  23d  Ward,  Philadelphia,  on 
the  morning  of  the  lltb  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  Avos, 
•00  of  the  Ute  Jet se  Hnirkins,  in  bis  23d  jear. 

,  on  the  2l8t  of  Ninth  vionth,  1867,  ELiubETH 

B.,  wife  of  John  S.  Bower,  and  yoangest  daughter 
of  Busbrod  W.  Knigbt,  ^f  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  3d  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  at  his  resl- 

deocr,  Benialem,  Backs  Co.,  Josipb  P.  EKiaHT,  in 
the  72d  year  of  hU  age. 

,  oo  the  16th  of  Ninth  nonlb,  1867,  Lewis 

Waltox,  in  hia  67tb  year ;  a  member  ot  Spruce  St. 
Montbly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  18ch  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  CABOtiai 

C,  infant  danghter  of  Samnel  H.  and  Mary  C.  Gart- 
l«-y,  members  of  Green  St.  Monibly  Hreiirg. 

.  ,  on  the  28th  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  at  the 

residence  of  James  Dixon,  Talbot  County,  Md.,  of 
paralysis,  Mabt  D.  Bbows,  a  member  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  &3d  year  of  her  age. 

Tbua  baa  passed  from  time  to  eternity  a  most 
worthy  and  Taluable  Friend.  A  benefactor  to  the 
poor,  a  couneellor  to  the  needy,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  her.    Behold  the  aprieht ;  their  end  is  peace. 

— — ,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  Edward 
Bringhurst,  Dear  Wilmington,  Del!,  Blizabstb  Sbip- 
LBT,  widow  of  Samael  Shipley,  in  the  85(h  year  of 
her  age. 

FBIKNDS'   800IAI.  LTCEDH   OW  PHILADKLPBIA. 

Friends'  Social  Lyeenm  will  hold  its  First  Annval 
Session  this  winter  in  the  Library  Room,  15th  and 
Race  streets,  as  heretofore.  The  first  meeting  will 
convene  on  Third-day  evening,  1st  of  Tenth  month 
next,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  are  open  to  all 
those  members  of  the  Religions  Society  of  Friends 
who  desire  to  pass  a  social  evening  while  in  thepnr- 
sait  of  literary  knowledge. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

It.  NATHABiti.  B.  Jabkbt,  Secretary. 

I  mm  I 

The  Execntivp  Committee  of  "  Friends'  Pablication 
AsBociation  "  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afiemooo,  10th 
mo.  4tfa,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Mo.  Meeting  Room. 
Ltdu  H.  Hill,  Clerk. 


Ebbata. — Page  451,  2d  colomn,  7tb  line  from  bot- 
tom, for  •<  1705,"  read  <<  1785."  P.  452,  Ist  column, 
near  the  middle,  for  *■  rigid  tmue,"  read  *■  rigid  nurw." 
Same  colamn,  8th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  the  form  is 
laid,"  read  "  the  fbra  beloved  is  laid."  Same  colama, 
4th  line  from  ttottom,  for  "  wAoi  rust  corrupts,"  read 
*■  wKere  rust  eorrnpts." 


Th«  Beautiful. — Though  we  travel  the 
world  over  to  find  the  beautiful,  we  most  carry 
it  with  U8,  or  we  find  it  not 
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For  yriendt*  IntalllcmeBr. 
PIBSTDAT  SCHOOL   OONrERENCZ. 

At  a  conference  of  Friends,  held  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  14th  of  Ninth  month,  1867, 
"to  promote  an  interest  in  First-day  schools, 
and  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
them,"  the  object -of  the  meeting  having  been 
fally  expressed  by  Wm.  M.  Hayes,  of  West 
Chester,  Eli  M.  Lamb,  of  Baltimore,  was  asked 
to  serve  the  meeting  as  clerk. 

Encouraging  and  instructive  commTinioations 
were  read  from  our  absent  friends  Samuel  M. 
Janney,  Gideon  Frost,  Renjamio  Stratton,  Da- 
vis Furnace,  and  Sarah  Hunt. 

Extracts  from  private  letters  were  then 
read,  containing  inquiries  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  procuring  suitable  text  books,  and 
other  appliances  to  "  the  best  modes  of  conduct- 
ing" First-day  schools.  They  all  served  to 
show  a  great  and  growing  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  of  our  Society. 

Wm.  Dorsey  then  urged  upon  the  conference 
the  necessity  of  zealona  effort  to  extend  to  our 
youth  careful  religious  training,  and  to  endeav- 
or to  incite  in  parents  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
their  dult'et  in  this  respect. 

He  was  followed  by  many  Friends,  who  gave 
the  meeting  much  information  regarding  the 
schools  of  their  respective  neighborhoods,  giving 
aoooants  of  oironmstanoes  causing  their  rise,  the 
interest  felt  in  them,  the  manner  of  directing 
them,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  their 
progress  to  their  present  conditions,  &c.  From 
those  speakers  we  learned  of  a  common  want 
both  of  proper  books  and  of  earnest  laborers  in 
this  work. 

A  fervent  desire  appears  to  be  felt  by  many 
Friends  within  the  limits  of  this  and  other 
Yearly  "Meetings,  to  establish  First-day  schools 
upon  a  firm  basis^  all  believing  that,  unless  the 
riyht  way  be  found,  the  work  cannot  prosper. 

The  younger  portion  of  those  who  expressed 
themselves  on  this  interesting  subject  very  gen- 
erally deplored  the  want  of  co-workera  ftom 
among  those  of  riper  years  and  fuller  experi- 
ence. 

After  a  free  and  full  expression,  it  waa  pro- 
posed that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  drafr, 
for  the  information  of  our  absent  friends,  an 
addres'i,  embracing  the  views  now  expressed  as 
the  sense  of  the  conference,  to  awaken  a  great- 
er interest  in  the  subjects  for  the  consideration 
of  whioh  we  assembled  ;  and  also  to  present  a 
statistical  report  of  Schools  already  established, 
and  such  recommendations  as  may  seem  to 
them  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  conference. 
This  proposition  having  been  adopted  by  the 
meeting,  the  following  named  Friemfs  were  ap- 
pointed to  constitute  this  committee,  viz: — 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Sarah  Hoopes,  William  M. 
Hayes,  and  Alice  Paschall,  West  Chester,  Pa-j 


Sallie  S.  Tmman,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  Joseph  M. 
Trnman,  Jr.,  Harriet  E.  Stockly,  Louisa  J. 
Roberts,  and  Annie  Caley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Wm.  Dorsey,  Qermantown,  Pa.;  Samuel  B. 
Oriscom, ■  Reading,  Pa.;  Thomas  S.  Coz,  Go- 
shen, Pa. ;  Joseph  Powell,  Darby,  Pa.  ;  Samuel 
Martin  and  Maria  J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa. ;  Henry  R.  Rnssell  and  Jno.  Parrish,  Wood- 
bnry,  N.  J. ;  Jacob  Capron,  New  York,  and 
Eli  M.  Lamb,  Baltimore,  Md. 

These  Friends  were  requested  to  report  to 
an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  conference,  to  be 
oalled  by  them. 

Having  conferred  together  in  great  unity  and 

good  feeling,  and  recognizing  the  importance  of 

relying  upon  a  Higher  Power  for  direction  in 

this  important  work,  the  conference  adjnnrned. 

Eli  M.  Lamb,  Clerk. 

EtTBOPEAN   OOEReSPONDENCB. 
No.  5. 

HCTDILBESa,  Aug.   10. 

After  six  lovely  days  in  Brientz  at  the  Pen- 
rion  Bellevoe,  (for  five  francs  a  day,)  I  went  to 
Lucerne  with  my  party  by  diligence  to  Alpnach, 
along  a  road  overlooking  the  Meiringen  valley, 
where  I  wanted  to  go  and  see  the  Rosenlanhe. 
No  one  ought  to  rush  through  this  beautiful 
region  so  fast;  and  I  did  it  most  reluctantly; 
but  one  of  our  party  was  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
Carlsrnhe  on  the  10th,  to  see  her  brother.  •  I 
did  not  go  to  the  Lanterbrnnnen,  nor  see  the 
illaminstion  of  the  Giessbach,  though  I  saw  its 
seven  falls  in  the  daytime;  and  no  one  shonld 
omit  it,  for  it  occurs  every  evening,  and  is  but 
a  short  sail  from  Brientz.  There  is  a  splendid 
hotel  there  on  the  heights,  where  one  can  pass 
the  night,  which  is  the  best  thing  to  do :  and 
see  it  all  day,  as  well  as  in  the  evening.  The 
diligence  goes  to  Alpnach  at  noon,  and  the  mag- 
nificent drive,  together  with  a  sail  over  Lake 
Lucerne  in  the  steamboat,  only  costs  eight 
francs.  Lucerne  shonld  be  visited  for  its 
beautiful  situation,  and  for  Thorwaldsen's  Lion, 
carved,  ten  tiroes  the  size  of  life,  in  a  natural 
rock  perpendicularly  rising  over  a  small  tarn 
surrounded  by  trees.  ■  It  is  in  commemoratioa 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  Swiss  guards  of  Louis  XVI. 
on  the  16/A  of  August  and  the  3rf  of  Sfptemhet. 
The  lion  is  dying  with  almost  a  human  expres- 
sion on  his  countenance,  with  one  paw  on  the 
lilies  of  France  and  a  broken  spear  thrust  into 
his  side.  Expression  can  no  farther  go,  and  I 
would  not  but  have  seen  it  for  the  world.  All 
the  leaders  names  are  given,  and  there  were  on 
both  occasions  taken  together  more  than  1000 
private  soldiers  who  fell  rather  than  break  their 
oath ;  a  memorable  episode  in  that  epic  of  trage- 
dies the  French  Revelation,  which  Cariyle  has 
proved  to  be  a  Poem  written  in  heart's  blood  by 
the  Genius  of  Humanity.  On  the  theme  "a 
He  i$  incredibU,"  as  Cariyle  says. 
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ADother  onriosity  io  Lacerne  ia  «d  old  bridge 
on  which  is  painted  the  Dance  of  Death,  now 
somewhat  weather-worn,  and  which  I  lost,  as 
ve  had  but  one  whole  day,  and  I  could  not  lose 
goint;  with  a  party,  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
whole  locality,  down  the  wbole  length  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Fonr  Cantons  to  Fluellen  the  Be^^e 
on  one  side — the  Pilatus  on  the  other,  with 
their  giant  brethren. 

The  day  was  perfect,  and  we  took  second-class 
places  on  the  boat  which  are  the  best  places  for 
seeing ;  and  every  peak  was  named  to  nie  as  I 
passed,  add  the  places  I  could  not  see  were 
described  most  graphically.  I  saw  the  little  but 
(constantly  repaired  and  kept  in  the  same  shape) 
where  Walter  Ftirst,  Wilhelm  Tell  and  the  other 
conspirators  met  and  formed  their  Bund,  and 
soon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  the  Chapel 
of  Wilhelm  Tell,  bailt  on  the  rock  whence  he 
pushed  off  his  boat.  It  is  open,  acd  we  can  see 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin.  A  winding  path 
leads  np  the  steep  mountain  side  to  a  hotel. 
Above  the  but  on  the  other  side  rises  the  ZiLbls- 
berg,  on  which  is  a  fine  hotel  and  pension,  to 
which  everybody  but  light  footed  children  are 
taken  up  by  porters  in  chairs !  but  which,  when 
attained,  ia  a  charming  place  to  stay.  Oar 
steamer  touched  at  all  the  towns  on  the  lake  on 
both  sides :  and  there  are  hotels- pension  at  all 
of  them.  When  we  arrived  at  the  extreme 
point,  which  is  Fluellen,  we  landed  and  took  an 
omnibus,  which  carried  us  in  twenty  minutes  to 
Altdorf,  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  with 
one  snow-clad  pyramid  at  the  end.  Here  we 
saw  the  two  statues  that  stand  on  the  spots 
where  Wilhelm  Tell  and  his  boy  respectively 
stood.  Instead  of  the  boy,  some  hero — perhaps 
Walter  Ftirst — stands  where  the  boy  stood. 
The  statne  of  Wilhelm  Tell  is  colossal,  and  very 
fine.  He  is  holding  the  arrow,  and  sayiog  to 
Gessler  that  '■  it  would  not  have  failed  "  had  he 
aimed  it  at  hit  heart.  An  old  tower  between 
the  statues  has  on  its  ontside  a  pioiure  0/  the 
scene.  The  arrow  has  just  pierced  the  apple, 
and  the  people,  are  shouting.  Above  is  the  hut  j 
and  officials.  It  is  very  mucb  injured  by  the 
weather.  After  contemplating  these  things  we 
went  to  the  Church,  attd  saw  Vandyke's  Na- 
tivity of  Christ  and  some  other  piotures,  and 
returned  in  time  for  the  boat ;  and  then  such  an 
entrancing  sail  home,  seeing  the  whole  region 
again  in  the  afternoon  light! 

I  said  at  every  step  in  Switzerland  "  the  half 
was  not  told  me  1"  Nor  could  it  be.  Words 
will  not  describe,  nor  even  can  the  sun  paint 
these  scenes, — nor  human  genius.  There  is  al- 
ways a  perpetual  watching  for  the  snow- peaks, 
so  apt  to  be  enveloped  in  mists  and  covered  with 
douds.  It  is  wonderful  how  one  demands  these 
mow  mountains,  though  the  green  mountains 
and  grey  rocky  peaks  are  so  beautiful  and 
varied.    I  always  think  when  I  do  see  them  of 


a  sentence  of  Emerson's  in  one  of  his  lectures : 
"We  are  always  glad  to  be  caught  ap  into  a 
vt$ion  of  principle*."  And  when  I  see  them 
for  a  few  moments  only,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
passage  in  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,  where  the 
solo  voice  leaps  from  high  peak  to  high  peak, 
and  which,  when  I  used  to  hear  M.  B.  sing  it, 
always  suggested  the  Alps;  for  I  had  seen  them, 
I  find,  in  Allston's  picture,  owned  by  Col.  Bald- 
win. And  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  tellint; 
what  proves  Allston's  power  of  suggesting  the 
whole  0/ nature  by  bis  picture, — which  is  the 
proof  of  the  great  artist.  I  saw  that  picture  in 
the  first  Athenaeum  Exhibition  in  Boston  in 
1826.  It  was  one  peak  of  the  Alps,  with  a  fore- 
ground of  green  mountains  and  a  valley ;  and 
when  I  saw  it  again  fourteen  years  later,  I  was 
surprised  to  God  it  one  peak,  for  I  had  remem- 
bered it  as  a  range  of  snowy  peaks. 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  stopped  on 
my  return  at  one  of  the  villages,  to  be  carried 
up  the  Rege  on  mule-back,  or  by  porters;  for 
there  was  an  old  lady  of  76,  who  was  carried  up 
the  Z'ahlsberg,  and  wanted  to  be  carried  up  the 
Reee,  who  shamed  my  terrors. 

I  arrived  at  Lucerne  at  7  o'clock,  and  rushed 
to  the  Cathedral  to  hear  the  great  organ  dis- 
course the  most  wonderful  mu>io,  where  the 
stop  humana  vox  sounded  so  exactly  like  nuns 
singing,  that  I  had  to  be  reassured  that  it  was 
really  all  instrumental. 

I  could  not  sleep  thnt  night.  I  was  so  filled 
with  beauty  that  it  refreshed  the  body  without 
the  aid  of  "  nature's  sweet  restorer ;"  and  the 
next  morning  I  rose  at  four,  to  leave  Switzer- 
land, where  I  had  thought  to  stay  a  month,  and 
had  only  stayed  ten  days,  half  of  which  had 
been  in  misty  weather.  We  started  for  Heidel- 
berg, and  I,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Stras- 
bourg is  on  the  Rhine,  left  my  party  at  Bate  to 
go  to  Strasbourg,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  miss  the 
Cathedral,  and  for  a  franc  or  two  more  could 
reach  Heidelberg  that  way,  which  was  also 
prettier.  But  it  looked  tame  enough  after 
Switzerland,  though  it  was  pretty  to  see  the 
villages  sleeping  on  the  plains  at  long  intervals, 
with  the  little  church  in  the  midst  with  its 
heaven-pointing  spire.  The  roofs,  and  often 
the  steeple,  ia  of  a  dark  red,  which  has  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  But  still  more  was  the  church 
in  the  midst  of  the  Swiss  village  an  added 
charm  to  the  mountain  scenery,  showing  that 
man  was  not  withoat  the  true  sensibility,  and 
from  his  depths  aspired  more  finely,  because 
more  spiritually,  to  that  in  God,  which  nature 
symbolizes  to  man,  in  order  that  men  may  fulfil 
their  destiny  by  symbolizing  it  to  each  other. 
There  is  something  to  me  indescribably  toneh* 
ing  in  seeing  all  over  the  European  landscape, 
even  in  the  wildest  mountain  passes,  these  foot- 
prints of  humanity, — these  shrines,  and  crosses, 
and  monument?,  and  ohurohes, — which  testify 
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to  the  unity  of  Humanity  and  Divinity,  when- 
ever  it  will  respect  itself  by  noble  action  and 
devoat  reoop;nition.     I  really  needed  the  heal- 
ing effect  after  my  month  in  Paris,  where  every 
thing  seems  done  to  make  the  finite  forget  the 
Iiifioite,  and  be  content  with  finiieness.     The 
pictures  of  the  palaces,  with  all  their  gorgeoos- 
ness,  display  the  horron  of  war  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  licentious  passion  and  the  love  of 
domination.     Ton  feel  all  the  time  how  the 
many  were  sacrificed  to  the  few ;  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  few  show  us  what  was  repressed 
and  lost  in  the  many.     Let  every  one  who  \i 
disposed   to  depreoiae   human   nature's  inde- 
pendent  powers, — I   mean   the  frtedo/m  God 
grants  to  man  to  live  from  himself  till  he  gets 
tired  of  it,  and  concludes  to  act  from  and  in 
him, — let  every  one  who  doubts  this  come  to 
France  and  see  what  grandeur  and  splendor  of 
art  have  been  created  to  gratify  selfish  passions 
and  lusts.     Let  them  go  and  look  at  the  suites 
of  rooms,  adorned  by  Henri  II.  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Diana  of  Poictiers,  at  Fontainebleau ; 
the  rooms  that  Rubens  adorned  at  Luxembourg 
in  honor  of  Marie  de  Medicis ;  those  dedicated 
to   Madame  dn   Barre,  at  Versailles — to  say 
nothing  of  those  adorned  for  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon    by  Louis  XIY.     Magnificent  frescoes, 
and  every  species  of  adornment  which  genius 
could  devise  and  wealth  pay  for,  are  to  be  seen 
here.    The  imagery  of  the  Arabian  Nights  was 
realized  before'  my  eyes.    Then  there  is  such 
an  apotheosising  of  the  genius  for  war,  in  the 
battle  pieces  that  make  up  most  of  the  gallery 
of  Yersailles, — tight  miU»  of  battle  pieces, — 
where  yon  see  death  in  every  ghastly  form.    It 
is  true  one  ean  escape  in  a  degree  from  the 
melancholy  inspired   by  such   glorification  of 
cruelty  and  violence,  by  remembering  that  t?te 
powers  exerted  are  proved  to  be  sterlin:*,  and 
may  be  turned  into  the  contrary  direction, 
building  up  instead  of  destroying  the  millions 
who  were  organized  for  such  work.    When  will 
the  time  come  when  all  this  power  of  one  man 
over  others  may  become  creative  of  good  oon- 
tinusliy?     When  will  man  realize   that  what 
some  men  can  do  is  potential  in  all  men,  and 
that  man  is  really  intended  to  be  »  god  on  this 
earth,  io  order  that  he  may  walk  with  God  H 

BI  TAUK. 

Tbon  must  be  tra«  tbysplf. 

If  thou  the  trnib  wonldit  teach ; 
Tbj  sodI  most  orerflow,  if  tbon 

Another's  sonl  woald'st  reach ; 
It  needs  the  orerSow  of  heart, 

To  give  the  lips  fall  speech. 
Think  truly,  and  thy  tboogbts 

Shall  tbe  world's  faraine  feed ; 
Speak  trnl/,  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed  ; 
Live  truljr,  and  thj  life  ehall  be 

A  great  and  noble  creed.  Sonar. 


BODIIiT  BDTIOATION   XSSBNTIAIi. 

Dr.  Bif^low,  in  lys  Modern  Inquiries,  says 
he  considers  the  public  school  system  of  New 
England  at  once  it3  glory  and  its  shame.  Its 
glory  is  that  such  schools  are  open  to  the  hum- 
blest. "  But  many  unfortunate  children  have 
been  ruined  in  body  and  in  mind  by  being  stimn- 
lated  with  various  inducements  to  make  exertions 
beyond  their  age  and  mental  capaoity.  A  fee- 
ble frame  and  a  nervous  temperament  are  the 
too  sure  consequences  of  an  overwosked  brain 
in  childhood.  Slow  progress,  rather  than  rapid 
growth,  tends  to  establish  vigor,  healch  and  hap- 
piness." Now,  if  this  matter  w«re  confined 
merely  to  New  England,  we  oonld  afford  to  leave 
it  to  be  discussed  there.  But  tbe  school  systems 
of  all  gt>r  States  are  shoot  alike ;  and  the  West- 
ern States  are  now  in  quite  a  fair  way  to  exceed 
ia  vi^or  even  the  Eastern.  But  tbe  state  of 
the  case  is  simply  this :  Who  can  stand  it  the 
longest?  The  New  England  States  began  tbe 
public  system  first,  and  therefore  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  children  are  most  nearly  worn  out. 
But  all  over  the  country,  just  as  they  get  the 
systemmost  perfect,  the  resnlts  of  it  are  mani- 
fest on  the  largest  scale.  Oonsumption  and 
insanity  are  increasing  moist  rapidly,  and  pre- 
cocious dwarfs  stand  at  the  head  of  each  class. 

It  is  not  that  the  hours  of  study  are  too  many, 
but  the  hours  of  exercise  are  too  few,  and  the 
lessons  expected  or  allowed  to  be  learned  out  of 
school  occupy  the  time  and  the  attention  whioh 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  development  of  the 
body  in  cheerful,  active,  interesting  exercises. 
Tbe  trouble  is,  that  the  idea  of  education  is 
confined  to  the  intellect.  Those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  instruct  consider  it  their  duty  to  apply 
to  that  alone ;  but  the  development  of  the  body 
is  left  to  chance,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
and,  except  within  certain  very  narrow  limits,  so 
also  in  the  ednoation  of  the  moral  powers.  We 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual culture  are  as  excellent  and  improving 
as  they  are  for  those  prepared  to  use  them. 
But  every  day  the  fact  ia  becoming  more  dear 
that  unless  parents  themselves  take  pains  to  see 
that  an  increasing  and  proportionate  care  is 
taken  for  the  body,  the  common  school  system 
of  education  is  going  to  be  the  destruction,  the 
absolute  rnin  of  the  health  and  constitutions  of 
»  very  large  proportion  of  the  extensive  class 
of  persons  who  avail  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  on§  system 
of  ednoation  can  be  made  to  suit  all  classes. 
But  this  is  becoming  inoreasingly  evident,  that, 
in  order  for  any  child  to  go  snocessfully  through 
tbe  intellectual  ordeal  of  a  thorough  course  of 
public  school  education,  each  parent  must  re- 
gard it  as  a  matter  of  study  and  duty  to  arrange 
the  food,  clothing,  and,  above  all,  the  exeroise 
of  each  child,  widi  a  view  to  the  greatest  pos- 
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aible  derelopmeot  of  purel;  phjsic«l  health, 
strength  and  vigor. 

The  ehild  of  a  laborer  ioherito,  in  all  pro- 
babilitj,  a  good,  sturdy  constitation.  His  mas- 
des  are  well  developed,  but  his  nervous  system 
Is  not  very  fine  or  quick.  It  may  be  bard,  there- 
fore,  for  such  a  child  to  sit  still,  and  difficult  at 
first  for  him  to  learn ;  bat  when  once  he  has  got 
anything  fairly  into  his  mind  it  will  be  equally 
hard  to  get  it  out  agun.  His  memory  holds 
like  a  viae  all  he  has  once  acquired,  and  he  ap- 
plies it  to  everything.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ehild  of  some  nervous,  novel-devouring  parent, 
who  cultivates  every  shade  of  sentiment  and 
idea,  will  probably  have  a  keen  and  quick  ner- 
vous system,  with  a  poor,  pale,  physical  develop- 
ment. If  that  child  is  sent  to  a  forcing  school, 
and  excited  from  six  to  seventeen,  ou  nothing 
but  intellectual  studies,  he  or  she  may  be  the 
head  of  the  class,  but  all  such  cannot  fairly  run 
the  race  of  hard  study  with  the  lad  that  runs 
about  anrestrained  from  six  to  ten  miles  every 
day,  and  works  hard  or  plays  bard  every  bit 
of  time  not  in  school.  The  fear  of  spoiling  niee 
clothes,  and  not  being  refined  in  hands,  feet  and 
company,  is  murdering  the  ionuceDts,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  having  strength  of  mind  by 
the  want  of  strength  of  body,  and  preparing 
them  for  eonsamptioo,  dyspepsia,  bronchitis, 
lunacy,  or  a  sort  of  half  life,  for  the  rest  of  their 
days.  The  rich  have  their  children  taught 
riding  on  horseback,  and  in  England,  hunting, 
shooting,  fishiog,  fencing,  and  so  prevent  these 
evils,  which  the  poor  boy  arerts  by  stookinglees 
feet  and  heavy  exercise.  Bat  none  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  those  classes,  who,  imitating  the 
rich  in  clothes  and  inielleotual  education,  fall 
wofully  behind  both  rich  and  poor  in  the  de- 
velopment and  culture  of  the  body ;  whose  lungs 
are  not  educated  and  expanded  daily,  and  whose 
stomachs  are  folded  up  dyspeptically,  while 
their  brains  are  overtasked. — Public  Ledger, 

THE   BAREFOOT   BOT. 
BT  JOHN  O.  waiTTrEB. 

Bleggings  on  the  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy  with  cbeeic  of  tan  I 
With  thj  uptomed  pantaloons, 
And  tby  merrjr  whUiled  tunes — 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kisaed  by  strawberries  on  the  bill— • 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  fiice, 
Tbroagh  thy  lorn  brim'*  jsaoty  graoe ; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy,  , 

I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy. 
Oh  I  for  boyhood's  painless  play. 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 
H>'alih  that  mocka  the  doctor's  rates. 
Knowledge  never  leemed  at  schools, 
or  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild  flower's  time  and  place, 
Flight  of  fowls  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood. 
How  the  tortoise  bears  hi    shell. 
Row  the  wood  chuck  digs  hit  cell. 
And  the  groaad  mole  sinks  his  well, 


How  the  robin  feeds  ber  yoong, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  bong. 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow. 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 
Wiiere  the  woodnnt  trails  its  vine, 
Where  tbe  wood-grape  clusters  shine ; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cnnoiLg  way, 
Usson  on  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  Brchitertnral  plans 
Of  gray-bornet  artisans  I 
For  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Matore  answers  all  be  asks ; 
Hacd  in  hand  with  her  he  walks,  ~ 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks. 
Part  and  parcel  of  ber  joy —  ^ 

Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy  I 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 
Lire  and  langb  as  boyhood  can, 
Tboogb  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-spread  the  new-mown  sward, 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  tbroagh 
Fresh  baptism  of  the  dew  ; 
Erery  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  beat ; 
And  too  soon  tbo»  feet  shall  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 
Loae  the  fieedom  of  the  sod. 
Like  a  colt  for  work  be  shod  ; 
Made  to  tread  tbe  mills  of  toil ; 
Up  and  down  tbe  ceaseless  moil- 
Happy  if  thy  track  be  fonnd 
Never  on  forbidden  gronnd — 
Happy  if  tbey  sink  not  in 
Qaiok  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah  I  that  ibee  but  knew  the  joy 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  I 


From  tfte  Uving  Aga. 
THET   SAT. 

They  say — ah,  well  t  snppose  tbey  do  I 
But  can  they  prove  tbe  story  trne? 
Suspicion  may  arise  from  nangbt 
Bat  malice,  envy,  want  of  thonght ; 
Why  connt  yoaraelf  among  tbe  "  tbey" 
Who  whisper  what  they  dare  not  say  7 

They  say — but  why  the  tale  rehearse, 
And  help  to  make  the  matter  worse  7 
No  good  can  possibly  accrue 
From  telling  what  may  be  nntroe ; 
And  is  it  not  a  nobler  plan 
To  speak  of  all  tbe  best  you  can  ? 

They  say — well,  if  (t  sboold  be  so. 
Why  need  you  tell  the  tale  of  woe  T 
Will  it  the  better  wrong  redress? 
Or  make  one  pang  of  sorrow  less? 
Will  it  the  erring  one  restore, 
Heocefotih  to  "go  and  sin  no  more?" 

They  say — oh  I  panse  and  look  within  1 
Bee  how  thy  heart  inclines  to  sin  I 
Watch,  lest  in  dark  temptation  s  boar 
Thon,  too,  shouldst  sink  beneath  its  power  1 
Pity  the  frail — weep  o'er  their  fall. 
Bat  speak  of  good,  or  not  at  a!l  I 


Men's  lives  should  be  like  the  day,  mora 
beautiful  in  the  evening,  or,  like  the  summer, 
aglow  with  promise,  and  autumn,  rick  with 
golden  sheaves  where  good  works  and  deeds 
have  ripened  oa  the  field. 
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Tor  Frlandt'  InteUlgennr.  - 

"Will  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friends'  Tntelli- 
gencer"  please  insert  the  following  appeal  for 
the  damb  from  the  "  Country  Gentleman,"  an 
agrioaltaral  paper,  published  in  Albany?  A 
gentleman  suggests,  in  regard  to  meat  brought 
from  the  West,  that  by  placing  it  in  »  close  box, 
and  surrounding  it  with  cloths  saturated  with 
a  constant  stream  of  water,  the  quick  motion  of 
the  cair,  with  the  air  playing  upon  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  surface,  it  would  be  kept  at  a  low 
temperature  by  evaporation,— and  thus  bring 
to  an  end  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  present 
mode  of  transporting  cattle  to  the  East. 

HUMANITAS. 
CRUELTY  TO  ANIMAL8  IN  TRANSIT. 

"  Three  ladies,  now  on  a  western  tour,  write 
to  the  'Country  Gentleman,'  begging  its  in- 
vestigation of  a  subject  that  ought  long  ago  to 
have  received  the  attention  of  men, — namely, 
the^crnelty  practised  upon  animals  sent  east- 
ward on  the  railroads.  They  are  informed  that 
stock,  closely  packed  in  the  cars,  frequently  re- 
main BO,  without  food  or  water  or  opportunity 
for  change  of  posture,  in  the  insufferably  hot 
weather  of  the  dog-days,  as  at  other  periods  of 
the  year,  for  from  tmenty-fovr  to  gixfy  hours  on 
the  stretch  !  I 

"  We  have  alluded  to  the  subject  before,  and 
the  result  of  the  movement  has  been  the  passage 
of  a  law  in  this  State,  compelling  trains  to  be ! 
stopped  at  the  necessary  intervals,  or  the  stock, 
if  necessary,  to  be  unshipped,  to  afford  them 
food,  water,  and  rest  from  the  constant  jolting 
when  in  motion.  The  legislative  authorities  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  should  imitate  the 
example  as  promptly  as  possible,  as  well  as  those 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  through  which 
other  leading  lines  are  largely  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  animals.  On  the  Saltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  we  saw  this  season  a  train 
laden  closely  with  hogs,  for  which  the  only  re- 
freshment allowed  was  a  very  imperfect  deluge 
of  water,  at  the  way  station,  occasionally,  from 
the  spout  used  in  replenisbing  the  engines. — 
There  were  no  conveniences  for  accomplishing 
even  this  in  a  satisfactory  way;  the  water 
poured  out  abot^r  as  fast  as  it  went  in,  so  that 
very  few  of  the  crowded  animals  oould  get  at  it 
at  all.  It  was  really  pitiful  to  see  them  thrust- 
ing their  panting  snoots  out,  between  the  bars 
of  their  enclosure,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching 
a  few  drops  of  the  welcome  shower ;  and  one  of 
the  attend  mts  remarked  '  thoy  would  be  pretty 
much  all  lard  by  the  time  they  got  to  Philadel- 
phia,'— a  statement' not  overdrawn,  as  any  spec- 
tator would  confess. 

"  It  is  not  alone  humanity  which  would  lead 
to  greater  regard  for  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  stock  coming  forward  to  the  eastern  mar- 
kets ;  but,  slaughtered  as  it  generally  is,  without 
affording  the  animals  any  time  to  recover  from 


the  feverish  and  unwholesome  internal  condition 
and  external  braises,  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  they  cannot  make  proper  food  for 
human  consumption.  No  one  knows  how  much 
disease  exists,  that  might  be  prevented,  with 
greater  care  to  insure  all  articles  of  diet  in  fit 
condition;  but,  while  we  frequently  hear  of 
complaints  about  bad  -and  stale  vegetables, 
much  less  is  said  with  reference  to  the  no  less 
important  subject  of  meats, — except  when  they 
become  notoriously  offensive." 

AN  SXTBAORDINAST  WILL  CASK. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  oases  on  record 
destined  to  rank  high  among  the  Causes 
Cilebres,  is  now  the  talk  of  Boston  The  evi- 
dence, taken  before  examiners  some  months 
since,  but  only  just  published,  fills  a  large  vol- 
ume of  a  thousand  pafi;es.  The  amount  involved 
exceeds  a  million  of  dollars.  .The  arguments 
in  the  case — before  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  Justice  Clifford  presiding — oommenoed 
last  Friday.  It  is  a  suit  in  equity,  brought  by 
Hetty  H.  Bobinson  against  Thomas  Mandell 
and  others.  Miss  Robinson  (now  Mrs.  Green) 
was,  previous  to  her  marriage,  one  of  the  rich- 
est, if  not  the  richest,  spinster  in  the  United 
States;  her  property,  which  she  inherited  from 
her  father,  was  commonly  reputed  to  be  worth 
$5,000,000.  It  appears  that  her  aunt,  Miss 
Sylvia  Ann  Rowland,  who  died  in  1865,  left  a 
will  bearing  date  September,  1863,  and  a  codicil 
ese(Mited  in  1864.  By  this  will  and  codicil  Miss 
Howland  disposed  of  about  9700,000  in  private 
legacies,  the  largest,  of  $200,000,  to  Thomas 
Mandell,  her  lawyer,  we  believe;  •115,000  to 
her  physician,  Dr.  Gordon,  and  from  $4,000-to 
915,000  to  each  person  in  her  employment. 
She  left,  also,  $340,000  for  public  and  chari- 
table purposes,  of  which  the  City  of  New- 
Bedford,  where  she  resided,  was  to  receive  $320,- 
000.  The  residue  of  her  estate,  amounting,  it 
is  said,  to  about  a  million,  was  to  be  placed  -in 
trust,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  Miss  Robinson 
during  her  life ;  the  principal,  on  her  decease, 
to  go  to  some  of  the  testator's  relatives.  Miss 
Bobinson  contests  her  aunt's  will.  This  is,  in 
itself,  remarkable  enough,  seeing  that  the  young 
ladv,  already  the  possessor  of  millions,  is  enti- 
tled, under  it,  to  an  annuity  that  would  add 
some  $60,000  or  $70,00  J  to  her  annual- income. 
What  she  contends  for  is  the  whole  of  her  aunt's 
estate,  in  fee,  supposed  to  be  worth  about  two 
millions. 

The  ground  upon  which  she  contests  the 
above  will  and  codicil  is  noteworthy.  It  seems 
that  Miss  Uowland  had  quarreled  with  her 
brother-in-law,  the  father  of  Miss  Robinson,  and^ 
being  resolved,  if  possible,  to  exclude  him  from 
all  share  not  only  of  her  own  property,  but  of 
his  daughter's  also,  she  proposed,  about  Sep- 
tember, 1860,  to  her  niece,  then  about  twenty- 
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three  yean  old,  that  if  ehe  (Miss  Robinaon) 
would  make  a  will  so  that  her  father  shoald  in- 

.  herit  no  part  of  her  property,  she  (Misa  How- 
land)  would,  in  return,  make  »  will  leaving 
everything  to  her  niece:  the  will  of  each  to  be 
deposited  with  the  other,  and  neither  to  make 
any  other  will  without  notice  to  the  other,  and 
returning  to  that  other. her  will.  Misa  Robin- 
son agreed  Id  this,  and  the  wills  were  executed 
accordingly.  But  the  subsequent  will  and  eodi- 
oil  made  by  the  aunt  in  1863  and  1864  were 
executed  without  notice  to  tbe  niece.  Thus 
arose  a  question  of  law,  a  novel  question  in  the 
courts  of  this  country,  namely,  whether  a  con- 
tract for  mutual  wills,  if  proved,  can  be  enforced 
as  being  without  consideration  and  against  pub- 
lic policy  and  good  morals. 

But  the  most  singular  feature  in  this  case 
still  remains  to  be  stated.  To  the  will  origi- 
nally made  by  Miss  Howland  in  favor  of  her 
niece  there  is  ad  addition,  sewed  on  with  fine 
thread  to  the  first  page,  not  changing  any  pro- 
vision of  the  will,  but  a  sort  of  protest  by  the 
testator  against  the  validity  of  any  subsequent 
will  which  she,  nnder  undue  influence  from 
those  around  her,  might  be  induced  to  make. 
Part  of  the  text  is :  "I  implore  the  Judge  to 
decide  in  favor  of  this  will,  as  nothing  could 
induce  me  to  make  a  will  unfavorable  to  my 
niece;  but  being  ill,  and  afraid,  if  any  of  my 
caretakera  insisted  on  my  making  a  will,  to 
refuse,  as  they  might  leave  me  or  be  angry. 
...  I  give  this  will  to  my  niece  to  show,  if 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  it  appear  against 
another  will  found  after  my  death."  Miss 
Riibinson  testifies,  unMer  oath,  that  ahe  wrote 
this  appendage  to  the  will  at  the  anggestion  of 
her  aunt,  and  that  her  aunt  signed  it  in  dupli- 
cate in  her  preaence.  The  defence  to  tbia  ia 
nothing  less  than  a  charge  of  forgery.  It  is 
denied  that  the  signature  to  this  additional  page 
ia  genuine,  and  alleged  that  it  was  copied  by 
tracing  froai  a  signature  (admitted  to  be 
genuine)  of  the  teatator  to  the  original  will  to 
which  this  appendage  ia  found  stitched.  Thia 
opena  up  a  wide  field,  in  which  not  only  quea- 
tions  of  law  but  of  science,  and  even  of  art,  oome 
np.  On  the  question  of  forgery  both  parties 
have  fspeut  much  time  and  labor.  Two  skilful 
photographera  have  been  employed  for  weeks; 
and  experts  have  expended  months  in  procur- 
ing and  comparing,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
numerous  signatures  by  the  same  person,  so  as 
to  determine  the  chances  that  any  one  person 
ahoald  write  three  signatures  exactly  alike. 
The  testimony  ia  to  the  effect  that  Miss  How- 
land's  signature  to  the  original   and   genuine 

Mill,  and  the  two  signatures  to  the  appended 
paper,  executed  in  duplicate,  are  in  every  letter 
and  line  and  in  the  spaces  between  the  three 
words,  Sylvia  Ann  Howland,  ao  precisely  coin- 
cident, so  identical  in  fact,  that  nothing  bat  a 


deliberate  purpose  to  make  them  ao  can  explain 
the  phenomenon.  Mr.  Grossman,  for  the  de- 
fcnee,  testifies  that  he  has  spent  nearly  five 
months  in  examining  many  hundreds  of  signa- 
tures of  many  well  known  persons ;  comparing 
tbe  coincidence  by  superimposing  one  on  the 
other  on  a  glass  in  front  of  a  window,  and  also 
by  treeing  and  suporimposiog  the  tracings. 
He  says  there  was  greater  similarity  in  Miss 
Howland's  signatures,  forty  or  fifty  of  whieh  he 
compared  with  each  other,  than  in  any  other 
case;  and  he  considers  the  two  signatures  to 
the  detached  sheets  to  be  genuine.  On  the 
otbee.  hand,  Mr.  Sonthworth,  after  similar  r»- 
aearch,  dedarea  that  the  three  aignatnres  coin- 
cide with  mathematical  accuracy,  not  only  letter 
for  letter  and  ppace  for  space,  hut  also  that  each 
has  the  tame  slant  to  the  bate  line  of  each  paper, 
80  that  the  eye  sees  them  parallel.  His  testi- 
mony covers  fifty  pages,  and  he  pronounces  the 
two  contested  signatures  to  be  forgeries,  exe- 
cuted by  tracing.' 

Bnt  the  moat  curious  and  interesting  testi- 
mony of  the  whole  is  that  of  Prof.  Benjamin 
Peirce  of  Harvard  College,  Superintendent  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  and  one  of  tbe  best  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age,  upon  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  He  said  :  "  He  had  had  a  large  expe- 
rience relating  to  the  computation  of  chances; 
that  the  mathematical  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  coincidence  of  signatures  had  never,  to  his 
knowledge,  been  proposed,  but  that  it  was  not 
difficult,  and  a  numerical  expression  applicable 
to  thia  problem,  the  correctness  of  which  would 
be  recognized  by  all  the  mothematicians  in  the 
world,  could  readily  be  obtained."  Then,  having 
ascertained  the  relative  frequency  of  coincidence 
by  comparing  numerous  signaturasof  Miss  How- 
land to  bills  of  sale  of  vecsels,  etc.,  he  concludes 
that,  in  her  case,  "  this  phenomenon  (of  coinci- 
dence) could  occur  only  once  in  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions  of  millions 
of  millions  of  times,  or  2,666,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000."  Tbia  number,  the  Professor  remarks, 
"  far  transcends  human  experience.  So  vast 
an  improbability  is  practically  an  impossibility. 
Such  evanescent  shadows  of  improbability  can- 
not belong  to  actual  life.  They  are  unimagin- 
ably lees  than  the  least- things 'Which  the  law 
OHBes  not  for."  And  bis  conclusion  from  these 
data  is  thus  expressed :  "  Under  a  solemn 
sense  of  the  responsibility  involved  in  the  asser- 
tion, I  declare  that  tbe  coincidence  which  has 
here  occurred  must  have  had  its  origin  in  aa 
intention  to  produce  it." 

A  million  of  dollars  has  often  been  staked  on 
the  ealcalafion  of  chanoes ;  but  there  is  not,  in 
all  probability,  another  example  on  record  ia 
which  the  verdict  in  a  law  case  involving  that 
amount  was  liable  to  be  determined  by  the  tes- 
timony of  a  learned  professor,  following  out  the 
principles  which  La  Place's  great  work  has  ao 
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»bly  set  forth,  and  •ppljing  tbe  unalterable 
rales  of  mathematical  soienoe  to  determine  what 
may  seem,  to  the  nninitiated,  a  parely  fortuitous 
matter,  namely,  the  ohanoes  of  ooinoidence,  in 
its  action,  while  writing,  of  the  human  hand. 

There  are  other  very  carious  details,  to  no- 
tice whioh  would  lead  as  too  far.  Among  the 
eollateral  questions  raised  was  one  iuterestiuf; 
to  photographers,  as  to  the  comparative  merit 
of  the  Vuigtlaoder  and  Qlobe  lenses. — New 
York  Tribune,  9th  mo.  11. 

trom  ■*  Snrj  tetnrdv-" 
BELQIAN   BONB  OAVKS. 

The  explorations  of  the  Belgian  bone  oaveS) 
wbioh  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  past 
by  MM.  Van  lieneden  and  Dupont,  have  been  re- 
ferred toseveral  times  in  the  pages  of  7%e  Reader. 
We  have  now  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  aoooant 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  up  to  the  end  of  Nov. 
last,  and  for  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  a 
report  recently  presented  by  M.  Dupont  to  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  the  Interior.  We  may  pre- 
mise that  all  the  bone  oaves  in  this  locality  far- 
Dish  indisputable  evidence  of  one  fact,  viz. :  that 
tbe  cave  dwellers  were  destroyed  by  a  sndden 
inandatioD,  which  covered  the  whole  of  Belgium 
and  the  North  of  France,  the  evidences  of  which 
M.  Dupont  finds  in  the  Hmon  of  Hesbaye  and 
tbe  yellow  clay  of  the  fields,  and  in  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  debris  in  the  caverns.  The 
oave  at  present  under  examination  was  discover- 
ed in  May  last,  and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Lesse,  opposite  the  hamlet  of  Ghaieux, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  well-known 
Furfooz  cave. 

At  an  epoch  lon(;  before  that  of  its  habitation 
by  man,  this  cavern  was  traversed  by  a  thermal 
spring.  It  is  well  lighted,  is  easy  of  access,  and 
its  situation  is  most  picturesque.  The  number 
of  objects  found  in  this  oave  is  enormous,  and 
would  appear  to  point  to  an  extended  period  of 
oooupatiou  by  these  primitive  people.  Tbe 
grand  trou  de  Chateaux,  as  M.  Vau  Beneden 
has  proposed  to  call  it,  has  aUo  been  subjected 
to  the  inundation,  but  the  contents  have  been 
preserved  almost  intact,  and  this  oirouicBiaaoe 
gives  a  value  to  the  discoveriei  ;rhioh  was  to 
some  extent  wanting  in  tha  Furfooz  CAves.  Ao- 
oordiog  to  M.  Dupont'f  theory,  tbe  former  in- 
habitants of  the  oaves,  warned  by  tbe  dangerous 
Ofkoks  in  th«  walls  and  ceiling,  suddenly  aban- 
doned their  dwelling-place,  leaving  behind  them 
their  tools,  ornaments,  and  tbe  remains  of  their 
meals.  Soon  afterwards  the  roof  and  tides  fell 
in,  and  the  pieeea  thus  detached  covered,  the 
floor.  In  this  manner  the  remains  have  been 
preserved  from  the  action  of  the  waters,  and 
bave  remained^nndisturbed  until  the  present  day. 
The  unfortunate  inhabitants  doubtless  saw  in 
this  ooourrence  the  manifestation  of  a  superior 
pewer,  ainoe  the  oavem  does  not  appear  to  have 


been  inhabited  after  this  period,  only  a  few 
worked  flints  and  bones,  probably  the  result  c^ 
an  occasional  visit,  having  been  discovered  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cavern. 

An  important  point  seems  to  be  established  by 
M.  Dnpont's  researches,— -vis.  the  extended  com- 
mercial relations  of  these  primitive  people.  The 
flint  which  was  used  f  >r  tbe  manufacture  of 
their  implements  is  not  that  of  Belgium,  but,  ao- 
cordiog  to  M  de  Mortillet,  was  brought  from 
Touraioe.  Several  specimens  of  fossil  shells,  > 
most  of  which  have  been  perforated,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  being  strung  together,  and 
worn  as  ornaments,  were  collected,  and  were 
submitted  to  M.  Nyst,  the  well-known  palsaon- 
tologist.  He  recognized  most  of  them  as  b» 
longing  to  tbe  oaloaire  grossier  of  Courtagnon, 
near  Kheims.  Two  species  belonged  to  tbe 
department  of  Seine-et  Oise.  Some  fragments 
of  jet  and  a  few  sharks'  teeth  were  from  the 
same  locality.  "  We  cannot  therefore  deny," 
says  M.  Dupont, "  the  relations  of  these  men  with 
Champagne,  whilst  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
their  connection  with  Hainaut  and  the  provinoe 
of  Liege,  which  could  have  also  furnished  them 
with  their  flint. 

Amongst  other  objects  brought  to  light  during 
the  excavations  were  tbe  forearm  of  an  elephant, 
which  appears  to  be  that  of  the  mammoth  of 
Siberia,  an  animal  which  did  not  exist  in  Bel- 
gium at  that  epoch. 

"  When  we  reflect  that,  till  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  these  bones  were  looked  upon 
as  those  of  a  race  of  giants,  and  gifted  with  mi- 
raculous powers,  wo  cannot  be  surprised  that 
our  inhabitants  of  the  caverns  of  tbe  Lesse, 
whose  civilisation  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
those  African  nations,  who  are  sank  in  the  dark- 
est depths  of  fetichism,  attributed  similar  pro- 
perties to  those  enormous  bones  which  were 
placed  as  a  fetich  near  their  hearth." 

Judging  from  the  quantity  of  bones  found  in 
tbe  cavern,  the  principal  food  of  these  oave- 
dwellers  was  the  flesh  uf  the  horse.  /M.  Dupont 
collected  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  molar 
teeth  belonging  to  this  animal,  a  number  which 
corresponds  to  about  forty  beads,  supposing 
each  set  to  be  complete.  Tbe  marrow  seems 
to  have  been  in  great  request,  all  the  long  bones 
having  been  broken,  so  as  to  extract  it.  Most 
of  them  retain  traces  of  incisioiv  made  by  their 
flint  tools.  The  large- number  of  bones  of 
water-rats  would  also  lead  as  to  suppose  that 
they  formed  a  part  of  tbe  food  of  these  people, 
as  did  the  badger,  bare,  and  boar. 

The  number  of  objects  obtained  from  this 
cavern  is  greater  thau  that  obtained  from  tbe 
whole  of  the  caves  previously  explored.  Of 
worked  flints,  in  various  stages  of  manufaotare, 
thirty  thoasand  were  eollected.  Besides  these, 
M.  Dapont  obtained  several  cubic  metres  of 
bones  of  all  kinds,  tbe  hones'  teeth  alreadj 
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ateDtioDed,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  miscelUneona 
articles. 

The  facta  acquired  by  the  ezcavatioDS  at  Cha- 
leuz,  combined  with  those  obtained  at  the  Fur- 
fooz  oaves,  form  a  striicing  picture  of  the  early 
•gea  of  man  in  Belgium.  "  These  ancient  peo- 
ple and  their  costoms  reappear,  after  having 
been  forgotten  for  thousands  of  years,  and  like 
tho  fabulous  bird  in  whose  ashes  are  found  the 
germ  of  a  new  life,  antiquity  becomes  regener- 
ated from  its  own  debrii.  We  see  them  in  their 
dark,  subterranean  dwellings,  surrounding  the 
hearth,  which  is  protected  by  the  supernatural 
power  of  immense,  fantastioally-thaped  bones, 
engaged  in  patiently  making  their  fiint  tools 
and  utensils  of  reindeer  horn,  in  the  midst  of 
pestilential  emanations  from  the  animal  remains, 
which  their  indifference  allowed  them  to  retain 
in  their  dwelling.  The  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
having  the  hair  removed,  were  stitched  together 
by  the  aid  of  their  sharpened  flints  and  ivory 
needles,  and  served  as  clothing.     We  see  them 

Iiursuing  wild  animals,  armed  with  arrows  and 
ances  tipped  with  a  barb  of  flint.  We  take 
part  in  their  feasts,  where  a  horse,  bear,  or 
reindeer  replaces,  on  days  when  their  hunting 
has  been  successful,  the  tainted  flesh  of  the  rat, 
their  only  resource  against  famine.  Their  tra- 
ding extended  as  far  as  the  regions  now  form- 
ing part  of  France,  from  whose  inhabitants  they 
obtained  shells,  jet,  with  which  they  delight  to 
ornament  themselves,  and  the  flint  which  is  so 
valuable  to  them.  But  a  falling-in  of  the  roof 
drives  them  from  their  prinoipal  dwelling,  in 
which  lie  buried  the  objects  of  their  faith  and 
their  domestic  utensils,  and  they  are  forced  to 
seek  another  habitation.  .  .  .  We  know  nothing 
certain  of  the  relation  of  these  people  with  those 
of  earlier  times.  Had  they  ancestors  in  this 
country  ?  The  great  discoveries  of  our  illustri- 
ous compatriot  Sohmerling,  and  those  which 
FrofoEsor  Malaise  has  made  at  Engihoul,  seem 
to  prove  that  the  men  whose  traces  I  have' 
brought  to  light  on  the  Lesse  did  not  belong  to 
the  indigenous  races  of  Belginm,  bat  were  only 
^he  successors  of  the  more  ancient  population. 
I  have  even  met  with  certain  evidences  of  our 
primordial  ancestors  at  Chaleux,  but  the  trail 
was  lost  as  soon  as  found.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  ancestors  stops  short  at  this  point." 

We  have  given  in  the  above  abstract  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  important  features  in  M.  Du- 
poot's  report,  which  is  of  great  interest.  We 
trust  that  these  explorations,  which  have  been 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
will  be  continued. 


If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintances  as 
he  advances  through  life,  he  will  soon  find  him- 
self left  alone.  A  man  should  keep  his  friend- 
ship in  constant  repur. 


ITEMS. 

The  Truateea  of  the  Peabodj  Pond  haviog  deter- 
mined  to  apply  the  fnnda  which  the  maniliceiice  of 
a.  W.  Pesbodj  has  placed  in  their  band«  in  encoora- 
giog  the  inlroductioD  of  free  ichools  into  the  Sooifa- 
era  States,  b;  supplementing  the  work  ol  the  people 
in  the  caoge  of  popular  education,  Amos,  the 
Southern  agent  of  that  iund,  U  now  on  a  visit  to  lb« 
North  with  the  object  of  obtaining  contributions  in 
aid  of  the  available  means  at  the  dispotal  of  the 
truitees.  Those  meana,  thoogh  ample,  are  far  from 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population  which  it  is 
sought  to  benefit.  Hence  the  necessitj  for  fqrther 
help.  Amos  is  furnished  with  testimonials  of  charac- 
ter from  Gens.  Qrant,  Thomas  and  Howard,  and 
seraral  influential  gentlemen  in  the  North  have 
already  signified  their  warm  approval  of  his  mission. 
la  view  of  the  benefit  which  will  aocare  to  the  Sontb, 
and,  indirectly,  to  the  whole  Union,  from  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  plan  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Pea- 
body  Fund  have  adopted,  the  appeals  of  the  agent 
will  no  doobt  b«  liberally  responded  to  by  those  who 
have  faith  in  education  as  an  ally  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  nseful  inventions  lately  broogbt 
into  practical  use  is  the  Marina  Anoaneiator.  Its 
chief  design  is  to  prevent  accidents  occarring  tbroogh 
the  miseouception  of  orders  to  pilots  and  helmsmen 
in  going  into  or  out  of  port,  or  in  moments  of  periL 
It  consists  of  an  instrument  with  two  dials,  placed 
on  the  bridge,  each  one  of  these  dials  being  con- 
nected by  strong  copper  chains,  one,  the  "  trana- 
miltini;  <l!al,"  with  another  dial  in  the  wheelfaonse, 
in  which  the  orders  "  Port,"  "  Surboard,"  or 
"  Steady"  are  revealed,  a  gong  sounding  at  the  same 
time  to  call  the  helmsman's  attention  to  the  order 
sent,  while  the  other,  the  *'  reply  dial,"  is  connected 
with  the  rudder-bead.  The  orders  are  transmitted 
instantaneously  ;  and,  as  every  movement  of  the 
I  rndder  is  registered  upon  the  reply-dial,  the  officer 
I  on  duty  'can  see  whether  his  orders  are  properly 
:  obeyed.  This  instrument  is  the  invention  of  John 
j  S.  Oisborne,  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  its 
operations  being  entirely  mechanical,  is  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order. 

The  Indians,  in  cooccil  with  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion 00  the  North  Platte,  are  reported  to  demand  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  in  the  Powder  River  coon- 
try,  the  abandonment  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Route  of  tbe 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  numerous  presents  of  guns, 
ammunition,  and  other  articles. 

Tbe  territory  recently  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Russia,  according  to  a  military  order  iasned  by 
General  Halleck,  is  to  form  part  of  the  Department 
of  Califurnia,  and  is  to  be  called  the  military  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska.  Two  companies  of  troops  are  as- 
signed as  tbe  garrison  at  Sitka,  and  they  will  take 
with  them  a  field  battery  and  one  year'!  supply  of 
ordnance  stores. 

Dr.  Lieber  has  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  New  York,  recommending 
tbe  abolition  of  tbe  rule  requiring  aminimily  io  juty 
trials — showing  that  it  is  not  required  in  any  conn- 
try  in  which  the  jury  is  in  use,  except  England  and 
tbe  United  States.  The  French,  German,  and  Italian 
role,  he  says,  is  that  if  there  are  seven  jurors  against 
five,  the  judges  retire,  and  if  the  bench  decides  with 
the  minority,  the  verdict  of  tbe  minority  is  taken, 
while  it  requires  eight  jurors  out  of  the  twelve  to 
give  a  majority  verdict.  This  plan  he  condemns,  as 
opposed  to  our  theory  of  the  judgtie  position,  which 
is  that  of  an  umpire.  He  proposes  that  the  jury 
shall  consist  of  twelve  jurors,  but  that  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  shall  be  competent  to  give  a  verdict. 
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BRVIKW    OF    THE    LIFE    AND    DISCOURSES    OF 

T.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

BT   8.   U.   JANKBT. 

(OoBtlnned  from  page  418,  and  oonclndad.) 

As  the  life  of  Rubertaon  drew  towards  its 
close,  his  views  beoame  inoroaaingly  spiritual, 
and  bis  enlarged  oharity  embraced  as  brethren 
and  sisters  all  who  were  sinoereiy  devoted  to 
the  came  of  truth.  He  oonld  say  with  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  "  Grace  be  with  all 
that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  one  of  the  High 
Church  party  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"Spirit  is  eternal, — Form  is  transient;  and 
when  men  stereotype  the  form  and  call  it  per- 
petual, or  deny  that  under  other  and  very  dif- 
ferent forms  the  selfsame  trath  may  lie  (as  the 
uncovering  of  Moses'  feet  is  identically  the 
same  as  uncovering  our  heads, — aye,  and  I  will 
even  dare  to  say,  often  with  the  covering  of  the 
Quakers,  when  reverence  for  God  is  the  cause 
for  each),  then  I  feel  repelled  at  once,  whether 
the  form  be  a  form  of  words  or  a  form  of  ob- 
servance. To  announce  spiritual  religion  as 
Christ  announced  it  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
independent  of  place,  on  this  mountain  or 
that, — as  Stephen  announced  it  when  they 
stoned  him  for  blaspheming  the  temple, — this  I 
think  is  the  great  work  of  a  Christian  minister 
in  these  days." 

Referring  to  the  bitterness  of  religious  con- 
troversy, he  said,  "  To  understand  the  Life  and 
Spirit  of  Christ  appears,  to  me  to  be  the  only 


chance  of  remedy ;  but  we  have  got  doctrines 
about  Christ,  instead  of  Christ,  and  we  call  the 
bad  metaphysics  of  Evangelicalism  "  the  Gos- 
pel,'' and  the  temporary,  transient  forms  of 
TrBotarianism,  "  the  Church."  "  To  know  Him, 
the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  sufferings, — that  is  all  in  all ;  and 
if  the  death  and  life  of  Christ  are  mockery  in 
a  man,  he  is  our  brother,  whether  Traotarian 
or  Evangelical,  if  we  could  but  believe  that 
very  simple  proposition." 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  he  fainted  and  fell  in 
the  street.  Oa  his  return  to  consciousness,  he 
was  affected  with  intense  pain  in  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  his  strength,  which  had  been  for 
some  months  declining,  seemed  to  waste  rapidly 
away.  Being  urged  by  his  physician,  he  con- 
sented to  go  to  Cheltenham  for  rest.  In  de- 
scribing his  situation,  he  said,  "Severe  and  be- 
wildering pain  in  the  cerebellum  has  for  the  last 
few  days  made  work  dangerous."  ..."  The  de- 
cline in  mental  power,  and  the  entire  incapacita- 
tion at  times  of  some  functions,  and  the  severe 
pain  produced  by  the  attempt  to  exercise  them, 
force  me  to  look  at  the  matter  more  seriously." 

After  a  sojourn  of  three  weeks  at  Chelten- 
ham, feeling  romewhat  recruited,  he  returned 
to  Brighton  and  resumed  his  labors;  but  it  was 
in  vain  be  endeavored  to  arouse  his  energies; 
his  health  was  completely  shattered,  his  power 
of  mental  concentration  exhausted,  and  his- 
body  racked  with  pain,  from  a  disease  of  the 
brain. 
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"  He  retained,  however,  to  the  last,  his  deep 
delight  in  the  beaaty  of  God'a  world.  He  got 
up  once  when  scarcely  able  to  move,  at  four 
o'clock,  and  crept  to  the  window,  '  to  s^e  the 
beautiful  morning.'  His  hope  and  trust  in  his 
Heavenly  Father  never  failed  daring  this  dread- 
ful time.  He  felt  assured  of  his  immortality 
in  Christ.  A  night  or  two  before  he  died 
he  dreamt  that  his  two  sisters,  long  since 
dead,  came  to  crown  him.  '  I  saw  them,'  he 
said,  earnestly.  Nothing  could  be  more  touch- 
ing than  his  patience,  though tfuin ess  for  others, 
and  the  exquisite  and  tender  gratitude  which 
ho  showed  towards  those  who  attended  him. 
Those  who  had  injured  him  he  not  only  for- 
gave, but  was  anxious  that  all  justice  should  be 
done  them." 

The  last  words  he  wrote  were  these :  "  I  have 
grown  worse  and  worse  every  day.  From  in- 
tensity of  suffering  in  the  brain  and  utter  powcr- 
lessness  and  prostration  too  dreadful  to  describe, 
and  the  acknowledged  anxiety  of  the  medical 
men,  I  think  now  that  I  shall  not  get  over  this. 
His  will  be  done  !     I  write  in  torture." 

As  the  closing  hour  drew  nigh,  the  pain  be- 
came intense,  and  in  agony  he  cried,  "  My  God, 
my  Father !"  His  attendants  sought  to  relieve 
him  by  changing  his  poiiition,  but  he  could  not 
endure  a  touch.  "  I  cannot  bear  it,"  he  said, 
"let  me  rest.  I  must  die.  Let  God  do  his  work." 
These  were  his  last  words.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  expired,  being  on  the  15th  day  of 
Eighth  month,  1853,  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
age. 

So  greatly  was  he  beloved,  that  on  the  day  of 
his  funeral  there  was  a  universal  mourning  in 
Brighton  ;  many  of  the  shops  were  dosed,  and 
basiness.  was  generally  suspended.  "  There 
were  united  around  his  tomb,  by  a  common  sor- 
row and  a  common  love,  Jews,  Unitarians, 
Roman  Catholics,  Quakers  and  Churchmen; 
the  workingmen,  the  trade.smen,  and  the  rank 
and  wealth  of  Brighton.  For  once — and  it 
was  •  touching  testimony  to  the  reality  of  this 
work: — all  classes  and  all  sects  merged  their  dif- 
ferences in  one  deep  feeling." 

The  most  striking  features  of  Robertson's 
character,  and  the  chief  elements  of  his  power, 
were  his  earnestness  of  purpose,  his  thorough 
sincerity,  and  his  deep  love  of  Christ,  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Life.  His  nat- 
ural endowments,  both  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional, were  of  the  first  order,  and  had  been  im- 
proved by  assiduous  cultivation.  His  memory 
must  have  been  exceedingly  retentive,  for  it  is 
related,  that  "  before  he  left  college,  he  had 
literally  learnt  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  only  in  English,  bat  in  Greek." 

He  was  fearless  in  the  utterance  of  bis  con- 
victions, and  being  an  independent  thinker,  he 
often  gave  offence  by  declaring  unpalatable 
truths  or  rebuking  popular  errors.    He  was 


offered  advancement  in  the  Church  if  he  would 
abate  the  strength  of  his  expressions  with  re- 
gard to  the  Sabbath.  He  refused  the  proffer 
with  sternness.  Far  beyond  all  the  other  perils 
which  beset  the  Church  was,  he  thought,  this 
peril :  that  men  who  were  set  apart  to  speak 
the  truth  and  to  live  above  the  world  should 
substitute  conveotionabl'e  opinions  for  eternal 
truths, — should  prefer  eise  to  conscience,  and 
worldly  honors  to  tlht  which  cometh  from  God 
only." 

He  was,  on  account  of  his  refined  taste  and 
high  mental  culture,  a  welcome  guest  with  the 
aristocratic  class,  but  by  the  convictions  of  his 
mind,  and  his  sympathy  with  humanity,  he  was 
led  to  desire  the  elevation  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  hence  he  labored  in  conjunction  with 
those  who  inclined  to  democracy. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  his  writings,  and 
the  favor  they  have  met  with  among  thoughtful 
and  devout  mind:!  of  all  Protestant  persuasions, 
is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  showing 
that  the  age  of  intolerance  and  sectarianism  ia 
passing  away,  and  that  the  spiritual,  practical 
religion  proclaimed  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  is 
destined  to  gain  the  ascendency. 

EARLY    IMPRESSIONS. 

A  great  part  of  the  education  of  every  child 
consists  of  those  impressions,  visual  and  other, 
which  the  senses  of  the  little  being  are  taking 
in  buxily,  though  unconsciously,  amid  the  scenes 
of  their  first  exercise ;  and  thongh  all  sorts  of 
men  are  born  in  all  sorts  of  places — poets  in 
towns,  and  prosaic  men  amid  fields  and  woody 
solitudes — >yet,  consistently  with  this,  it  is  also 
true  that  much  of  the  original  capital  on  which 
all  men  trade  intellectually  throtigh  life,  consists 
of  that  mass  of  miscellaneous  facts  and  imagery 
which  they  have  acquired  imperceptibly  by  th« 
observations  of  their  early  years. — Fro/.  Maton. 
<■»  ' 

Far  Frltnds'  Intelligancar. 

The  following  thoughts  have  been  induced 
by  reading  two  articles  in  last  number  of  your 
paper.     Complaints  tend  to  scatter  the  flock. 

"  It  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 

Here  is  a  force  God  will  employ  to  regenerate 
the  world  and  to  inspire  new  life.  It  has  al- 
ways been  found  adequate,  and  it  has  lost  none 
ot  its  power.  "  It  is  given  to  every  man  to 
profit  withal."  I  would  therefore  earnestly  in- 
vite the  attention  of  all,  young  and  old,  to  it. 
Should  it  come  in  prophetic  vision,  then  "speak 
to  edification  and  comfort;"  stir  up  the  pare 
mind  by  way  of  remembrance;  say  to  the  as* 
sembled  multitude,  "  Come  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good ;"  that  his  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works;  that  he  delights  to  bless  his  intelli- 
gent workmanship,  created  in  his  own  image. 
Feed  the  hungry  with  bread  from  heaven;  give 
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the  th!r>t;  the  water  of  life, — lead  (hem  to, 
living  fban'ainj, — and  ahoff  them  that  the  pure  , 
spirit  of  the  Lird  is  in  them, — "  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  uoto  eteroal  life." 

Cheer  ap^  thea,  je  despoDdiDg !  Take  cour- 
age ye  that  are  disheartened ;  remember  io  days 
of  old,  wheo  Israel  was  ia  a  great  strait,  be- 
sieged by  eDemics  od  every  hand,  the  Prophet 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  open  their  eyes  to 
see  the  true  state  of  things,  and  behold  therr 
surroundings  were  fall  of  chariots  and  horses; 
more  was  with  them  than  against  them  ;  all  the 
hill  country  was  full  of  strength.  Now  this 
metaphor  we  would  do  well  to  consider,  and 
look  up  above  the  weaknesses  of  men  to  the 
power  of  God.  Instead  of  dwelling  upon  deso- 
lations, let  us  arise  and  build  every  one  over 
against  his  own  house;  then  we  would  soon  see 
the  multitudes  oome  up  "  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
from  the  washing,  every  one  bearing  twins,  and 
none  barren  among  them." 

Such  I  believe  is  the  power  of  the  word  of 
life  when  public  expression  is  called  for ;  such 
the  burning  of  the  fire  kindled  within,  that  the 
tongue  must  apeak  and  tell  what  God  has  done. 
May  all  mind  their  oalliog,  young  and  old,  and 
encourage  one  another  to  love  and  to  good 
works.  Sarah  Hcmt. 


SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTRATED. 

Not  long  since  a  man  in  India  was  accused 
of  stealing  a  sheep.  He  was  brought  before 
the  judge,  and  the  supposed  owner  of  the  sheep 
was  aUo  present.  Both  claimed  the  sheep,  and 
had  witnesses  to  prove  their  respective  claims, 
so  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the  judge  to  decide 
to  which  the  sheep  belonged. 

Knowing  the  customs  of  the  shepherds,  and 
the  habits  of  the  aheep,  the  judge  ordered  the 
sheep  to  be  brought  into  court,  and  sent  one  of 
the  two  men  into  another  room,  while  he  told 
the  other  to  call  the  sheep,  and  see  if  it  would 
oome  to  him.  But  the  poor  animal,  not  know- 
ing the  "  voice  of  a  stranger,"  would  not  go  to 
him.  In  the  tneantime  the  other  man,  who  was 
in  an  adjoining  room,  growing  impatient,  and 
'  probably  suspecting  what  was  going  on,  gave  a 
kind  of  "  cluck,"  upon  which  the  aheep  bounded 
away  towards  him  at  once.  This  "  cluck  "  waa 
the  way  in  which  he  had  been  used  to  call  the 
sheep,  and  '  it  was  at  once  decided  that  he  was 
the  real  owner. 

Thus  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  John 
X.  4,  5 :  "  And  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they 
know  his  voice :  and  a  stranger  will  they  not  fal- 
low, but  will  flee  from  him  ;  for  they  know  not 
the  voice  of  strangers.— firiVwA  Wvr/cman. 

"  Maintain  confidence  in  God  by  looking  out 
for  instances  of  His  love.  They  will  not  be 
wanting;  and  when  yon  meet  with  them,  let  a 
word  of  grateful  response  rise  from  your  heart 


to  Him.  Will  not  this  blessed  intercourse  ex- 
elude  the  thought  that  you  are  furgotten  or  for- 
saken, or  that  he  is  dealing  hardly  with  you?" 

SECRET   PRATER. 

There  are  conditions  of  mind  entering  into 
and  promoted  by  secret  prayer,  which  must 
ever  commend  it  most  strongly  to  every  devout 
person.  It  removes  in  a  large  measure  from 
the  heart  the  temptation  to  ostentation  in  relig- 
ion. That  the  profession  of  Christianity  is  a 
cause  of  trial  to  many,  and,  under  some  circum- 
stances, to  all  minds,  is  beyond  duubt ;  but  il< 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  outward  confession 
may  so  far  «ease  to  be  a  cross  as  to  become  a 
means  of  self-glorying.  In  such  case,  it  is  a 
snare  to  the  suul,  a  most  pernicious  one,  super- 
inducing self-righteousnoKS  and  hypocrisy. 

Every  man  possesses  what  may  be  termed  a 
doable  consciousness — onefor  himself  and  anoth- 
er for  the  world  :  with  the  one,  he  reads  himself 
for  himself,  and  with  the  other,  he  reads  him- 
self fur  others.  Some  minds  seldom  study  the 
former,  but  almost  exclusively  the  latter.  To 
such  the  danger  of  performing  their  religious 
duties  for  the  inspection  of  men  is  very  great, 
and  nothing  is  more  important  to  them  than  to 
be  put  under  the  necessity  of  so  far  excluding 
themselves  from  the  observation  of  the  world 
as  to  temporarily  free  them  from  this  exposure 
by  making  them  feel  that  they  are  alone  with 
the  Searcher  of  hearts.  Insensibly  will  the 
thought  of  another's  opinion  steal  upon  the 
best  of  men  in  their  most  lionest  public  devo- 
tions, and  in  some  degree,  however  slight,  be  au 
enticement  to  dissembling.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  desire  to  make  one's  self  appear  good — too 
easily  excited  in  us  all — the  very  uses  of  public 
worship  to  stir  each  other  to  increased  piety  in 
some  sort  lay  one  under  bonds,  cither  real  or 
imaginary,  to  try  to  please.  One  would  natu- 
rally wish  to  make  an  impression  favurable  to 
religion  by  exhibiting  its  excellence  in  one's 
own  exercises. '  This  is  a  good  ;  yet  we  mui^t 
see  how  this  line  of  commendable  virtue  runs 
by  a  brink — the .  temptation  to  appear  better 
than  we  really  are.  Now,  the  correctiou  fur 
this  tendency  is  not  abstinence  from  public 
worship,  but  frequent  devotion  under  circum- 
stances where  it  is  impossible  to  be  thus  beset. 

The  soul,  shut  away  from  outward  incitements, 
is  led  to  turn  in  upon  ittielf,  and  so  a  deeper, 
ja:<ter  insight  of  its  own  condition  is  insured. 
Thus  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  men,  it  reads 
itself  for  itself — nota.''kinjr  what  will  men  thiuk 
of  this  or  that  act,  but  "  What  do  /think  of  it 
for  myself?  "  " Does  it  do  for  me ?"  "Does 
it  answer  the  ido.il  of  truth  and  purity  whioh 
I  have  formed  for  myself,  and  so  comm»nd  my 
own  respect,  which  is  of  iufioitelj  gna'er  mo- 
ment to  me  than  the  judgments  of  oliers?" 
The  heart  can  seo  much  of  ilstjlf  as  rcfleci:  i  iu 
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the  opinions  of  other? ;  bnt  the  )es8on  will  be ' 
straightway  forgotten  unless  it  carry  these  teach- 
ings into  its  own  solitudes  and  ponder  them. 
The  sun  paints  his  pictures  in  the  dark,  and  the 
operator  roust  hurry  away  his  delicate  tracery 
to  the  little  dark  room  to  fix  it.  The  outside 
surface  man,  comparing  himself  with  men  around 
him,  estimating  himself  by  the  average  of  man- 
kind, makes  no  advancement;  while  he  who 
seeks  retirement  with  God,  bringing  with  him 
the  results  of  his  observations,  finds  a  higher 
standard  of  comparison  for  his  character.  A 
clearer  light  than  the  dim.  confused  opinions  of 
men  shines  upon  his  soul,  even  that  which 
streams  forth  from  the  perfection  of  the  Al- 
mighty. He  and  God  arc  alone,  and  in  God 
there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  All  is  made  mani- 
fest by  this  light,  and  as  the  soul  can  bear  it, 
every  motive  and  act  stands  out  in  full  propor- 
tion. 

There  is,  moreoTer,  absolute  need  of  the 
broader  freedom  which  the  soul  (an  have  only 
in  closet  prayer.  Secret  devotion  may  restrain 
from  pride,  from  dissimulation,  bnt  it  also  af- 
fords the  oppurtanity  for,  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  the  utmost  directness  and  thoroughnei'a 
in  one's  approaches  to  God.  Every  thought 
can  be  expressed;  sins  which  are  hardly  con- 
ceived may  be  confessed;  troubles  which  no 
human  breast  could  appreciate  can  be  told  into 
an  Ear  that  never  wearies  of  listening  and  a 
loving  Heart  that  never  wearies  of  feeling; 
emoticns  of  joy  and  sorrow  can  have  their  full 
gush  of  expression  without  fear  of  annoyance 
to  one's  highest  friend.  However  much  all 
hearts  may  need  the  aid  which  contact  with 
other  hearts  imparts,  there  are  times  when 
every  heart  absolutely  requires  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  privacy.  Two  are  infinitely  too  many ; 
one  and  God  are  enough.  Then  will  the  soul 
open  all  its  secrets,  and  from  a  deep  sense  of  its 
bitterness  and  helplessness,  pour  out  itself  into 
an  urgent  waiting  and  pleading  before  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret  and  rewardeth  openly.  Happy 
for  us  if,  when  such  seasons  of  want  and  anguish 
come,  we  have  already  learned  the  uses  of  se- 
cret prayer  ? —  The  Methodist. 
1  90*  I 

THE  CHARITY   THAT   COVERETH. 

"  Dear  moss !"  said  the  old  thatch,  "  I  am 
80  worn,  so  patched,  so  ragged ;  really,  I  am 
quite  unsightly.  I  wish  you  would  come  and 
cheer  me  up  a  little;  you  will  hide  all  my  in- 
firmities and  defects,  and,  through  your  loving 
sympathy,  no  finger  of  contempt  or  dislike  will 
be  pointed  at  me." 

"  I  come !"  said  the  moss ;  and  it  crept  np 
alid  around,  and  in  and  out,  till  every  flaw  was 
hidden,  and  all  was  smooth  aud  fair.  Presently 
the  sun  shone  out,  and  the  old  thatch  looked 
gloriously  in  the  golden  rays. 

"  How  beautiful  the  thatch  looks !"  cried  one. 


"  How  beautifal  the  thatch  looks !"  cried  an* 
other. 

"Ah!"  cried  the  old  thatch,  "pther  let 
them  say  how  beautiful  is  the  loving  moss,  that 
spends  itself  in  covering  all  my  faults,  keeping 
the  knowledge  of  them  all  to  herself,  and  by 
her  own  grace  making  my  age  and  poverty  wear 
the  garb  of  youth  and  luxuriance." 

MAN  A»  ORIGINAL  CREATION,  NOT  A  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

From  an  article  under  this  head  in  the  TheO' 
logical  Eclectic,  for  July  and  August,  by  Wor- 
thington  Hooker,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, we  extract  as  follows :    ■■ 

"  How  does  man  differ  mentally  from  animalsf 
Tt  has  sometimes  been  said  that  man  is  govern- 
ed by  reason  and  animals  by  instinct.  To  near- 
ly the  same  purport,  says  St.  Hillaire,  an  emi- 
nent French  naturalist, '  the  plant  lives,  the  ani- 
mal lives  and  feels,  man  lives,  feels,  and  thinks.' 
The  truth  is,  that  both  man  and  the  animal 
have  instinct,  thought,  and  reason.  That  com- 
mon animals  think,  I  need  not  stop  to  prove. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  they  reason,  if  we  call 
the  making  of  inferences  reasoning.  If  you  hit 
a  dog  with  a  stone,  and  he  afterward  sees  yon 
take  np  another  stone,  he  infer*  that  he  bad 
better  get  out  of  the  reach  of  that  stone  if  he 
can.  This  inferring,  or  reasoning,  is  through 
the  mere  association  of  ideas,  and  differs  from 
a  higher  kind  of  reasoning,  soon  to  be  spoken 
of  as  belonging  exclusively  to  man.  Sometimes 
this  reasoning  by  association  is  more  complex 
than  in  the  ease  just  cited.  I  will  give  a  few 
examples.  A  bird  built  its  nest  in  a  quarry, 
where  it  was  liable  to  disturbance  from  the  blast- 
ings. It  soon,  however,  learned  to  fly  off  when 
it  heard  the  bell  ring  to  warn  the  laborers  pre- 
vious to  a  blast.  They  sometimes  rung  the  bell 
when  there  was  to  be  no  blast,  for  the  sake  of 
amnnement  in  seeing  the  bird  start  off  when 
there  was  no  need  of  it ;  but  it  did  not  allow 
itself  to  be  many  limes  deceived  in  this  way, 
for  it  soon  added  another  ment^J  association  to 
the  first  one  from  which  its  inference  was  made, 
and  did  not  quit  its  nest  till  it  saw  the  men 
run.  Some  horses  in  a  field  were  supplied  with 
Water  in  a  trough  occasionally  filled  by  a  pump. 
One  of  the  bomes,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest, 
if  he  found  the  trough  empty,  would  take  the 
pump-handle  in  his  t«etb,  and  pump  into  the 
trough.  The  other  horses  seeing  this,  would, 
whenever  they  found  no  water  in  the  trough, 
tease  the  horse  that  knew  how  to  pump  by  biting 
and  kicking  him,  till  he  would  fill  the  trough 
for  them.  In  this  case,  the  horse  that  did  the 
pumping  attociated  in  his  mind  the  motion  of 
the  pump  handle  in  the  hands  of  his  master 
with  the  supply  of  water,  and  he  inferred  that 
his  mou'h  could  do  as  well  as  his  master's  hand. 
And  while  they  associated  this  supply  with  his 
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pampiDg,  he  inrerred  what  their  teasing  him 
meant  from  auociatfng  it  with  their  motions 
aboat  the  trough,  indioatiog  so  pluioly  that  they 
wanted  some  water. 

Instinct  is  a  very  different  thing  from  this 
reasoning  by  association.  It  makes  no  infer- 
enoes.  Itisanreasoningand  blind.  The  hen  will 
sit  on  pieces  of  chalk,  shaped  like  eggs,  as  readi- 
ly as  on  real  eggs.  The  flesh-fly  often  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  carrion-flower,  the  odor  of  which  so 
resembles  that  of  tainted  meat  as  to  deceive  the 
insect.  An  amasing  example  of  the  blind  dis- 
regard of  circumstances  in  obeying  infltinot  is 
furnished  by  an  English  gentleman  Mr.  Brode- 
rip,  in  an  account  of  a  beaver,  which  be  caught 
when  very  young.  He  gives  a  circumstantial 
narration  of  his  operations  in  a  rooui  in  which 
he  placed  him,  where  there  were  also  placed 
materials  in  great  variety — rashbaskets,  hand- 
brushes,  sticks,  books,  boots,  clothes,  turf,  coal, 
bay,  etc.  He  went  to  work  busily  construct- 
ing out  of  these  a  dam  and  a  nest,  very  much  as 
he  would  if  ho  were  on  the  banks  of  a  stream. 
Now,  if  hia  instinct  were  stall  rational,  it  would 
not  have  impelled  him  to  make  a  dam  and  a 
dwelling  in  a  common  room.  Reason  would 
have  dictated  the  construction  of  a  nest,  and 
nothing  more. 

Instinct  operates  in  many  wonderful  ways, 
but  these  we  cannot  stop  to  notice. 

Reasoning  by  association  is  more  prominent 
in  some  animals  than  in  others,  bat  in  none  is 
it  so  much  so  as  in  man.  It  is  with,  him  a  very 
abundant  source  of  knowledge. 

But  there  is  a  higher  kind  of  reasoning,  which 
belongs  to  man  alone — a  reasoning  by  which  he 
arrives  at  principles — abstract  reasoning,  as  it 
inay  be  termed.  I  will  illustrate,  in  a  very 
simple  way,  the  difference  between  this  reason- 
ing and  that  which  is  common  to  man  and  the 
brutes.  Newton  had  a  favorite  dog,  Diamond, 
We  will  suppose  that,  happening  to  be  under  an 
apple- tree  with  his  master,  he  was  hit  by  a  fall- 
ing apple.  He  would  infer,  if  he  saw  other 
apples  falling,  that  it  was  best  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  them.  This  would  be  the  extent  of  his 
reasoning.  But  how  was  it  with  his  master  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  seeing  of  an  apple  fall,  led 
him  to  such  thoughts  and  reasonings  on  falling 
and  moving  bodies  that  he  at  length  discovered 
the  great  fact  or  principle  of  gravitation. 

Here  we  have  disclosed  to  us  the  grand  dis- 
tinction— the  '  impassable  chasm ' — between 
man  and  other  animals.  No  animal,  however 
extensive  may  be  its  mental  associations,  and 
inferences  from  them,  can  ever  evolve  a  princi- 
ple, or  receive  one  into  its  mind  by  instruction. 
This  is  not  a  difference  of  degree  merely,  but  of 
kind.  Man  is  not  merely  a  wiser  being  than 
any  other  animal,  but  tho  main  source  of  bis 
wisdom  is  a  faculty  or  power  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed in  the  smallest  degree  by  the  most  high- 


ly endowed  of  the  brute  creation.  This  intro* 
duces  him  into  a  sphere  of  thought,  and  conse- 
quently of  feeling,  in  which  he  moves  in  com- 
mon with  angels,  and,  we  may  add,  in  common 
with  the  Deity — the  only  difference  being  that 
God  knows  all  principles  without  the  tedious 
processes  of  thought  and  reasoning  which  must 
be  gone  through  with  by  man.  It  is  plainly 
this  which  is  signified  when  it  is  said  of  the 
creatioa  of  man,  <  In  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him.' 

Let  us  see  now  what  results  come  from  the 
possession  of  this  power. 

First,  it  is  only  by  a  recognition  of  principles 
that  man  infers  from  nature  the  existence  of  a 
Creator,  or  can  teach  this  inference  to  others. 
And  he  can  teach  this  to  no  brute,  simply  be- 
cause it  has  no  power  of  admitting  into  its  mind 
the  simplest  principle. 

Again,  as  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  founded  on  principles,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  animal  but  man  can  know  this  distinction  ; 
and  so  no  animal  but  man  can  act  in  obedience 
to  conscience.  Sometimes  this  knowledge  is 
loosely  and  inconsiderately  attributed  to  brutes 
of  the  higher  orders.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
one,  that  man  is  the  god  of  the  dog ;  but  it  is 
irreverent  trifling  thu!i  to  compare  the  regard  of 
the  dog  for  his  master  to  that  which  man  should 
bear  to  the  Creator.  We  usually  recognize  the 
distinction  between  men  and  animals  in  respect 
to  the  existence  of  a  conscience  in  the  very 
language  we  use.  We  are  not  apt  to  speak  of 
punishing  a  dog,  for  the  word  implies  a  moral 
fault  as  the  reason  for  the  infiioUon.  We  whip 
him  simply  to  associate  in  his  mind  pain  with 
the  actdo'ao,  to  prevent  him  from  doing  iCligain; 
or,  perhaps,  to  vent  our  ill  feeling  for  the  harm 
done  upon  the  innocent  cause  of  it. 

It  is  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning  that  is 
the  source  of  language  in  man.  This  is  mani- 
fest if  we  consider  what  is  the  nature  of 
Jangnage.  What  we  Ordinarily  term  language 
is  made  up  of  vocal  signs  of  an  arbitrary  char- 
acter, with  corresponding  written  signs.  As 
general  principles  are  recognized  in  the  construc- 
tion and  larrangemeot  of  these  signs,  we  see  at 
once  the  reason  that  brutes  have  no  artificial 
language — that  i!>,  no  signs  that  are  agreed  upon 
as  expressive  of  ideas.  They  do  indeed  have  a 
natural  language,  made  up  of  natural  signs, 
cries,  and  motions,  lAch  vary  in  different 
tribes  of  animals;  but  artificial,  that  is,  constract- 
ed  language,  is  a  wholly  different  thing,  al- 
though it  may  incorporate  into  itself  features 
from  natural  language.  The  parrot  is  indeed 
said  to  talk,  but  it  is  sheer  imitation;  and  he 
never  originates  any  language.  It  is  not  the 
mere  possession  of  talking  organs  that  gives  to 
man  the  power  of  talking ;  the  presence  of  the 
miiiil  of  man  is  essential  for  this  use  of  those 
organs.     The  talk  of  Balaam's  a8!>  was  a  miracle 
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but  nil  asses,  and,  io  fact,  all  animals  that  have 
Vocal  organs,  would  talk  at  once,  without  any 
miraculous  agency,  if  their  minds  ooald  be  en- 
dowed, as  man's  mind  if,  with  the  power  of 
abstract  reasoning;  that  is,  they  would  both 
learn  and  invent  words  as  expressive  of  their 
thoujihts.  The  distinctness  with  which  they 
would  utter  these  words  would  differ  accordine: 
to  the  construction  of  the  vocal  organs ;  but 
most  of  the  animals  that  we  see  around  us  would 
have  a  better  utterance  than  the  parrot  has  with 
his  stiff  and  dry  tongue. 

It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  animals  never 
recognize  any  meaning  in  outlines  of  objects ; 
'and  jet  the  rudest  outlines  are  readily  inter- 
preted by  even  very  young  children.  To  get 
at  the  explanation  of  this,  observe  what  the  out- 
line of  any  familiar  object,  as  a  cat,  is  to  tbe 
child.  His  thought  is  not  that  it  is  a  eat,  bat 
that  some  one  has  drawn  certain  lines  by  which 
he  intended  to  give  the  idea  of  a  cat.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  form  of  language — picture  lan- 
guage as  it  may  be  called — a  language  which 
the  child  can  understand,  because  he  has  a 
reasoning  mind,  capable  of  filling  out  the  outline 
and  putting  in  the  appropriate  colors,  which  the 
animal  cannot  do.  Apcient  inscriptions  show 
that  this  picture  language  was  in  common  use 
in  rude  nations  before  the  art  of  writing  was  in- 
troduced. 

Again,  it  is  from  man's  capability  of  recogniz- 
ing principles  that  oou.es  all  his  knowledge  of 
what  is  ideal  and  representative.  On  this  point, 
gays  Piguier,  a  recent  French  author,  '  Thanks 
to  this  faculty,  man  has  conceived  the  ideal  and 
realized  poesy.  He  has  conceived  the  infinite 
and  created  mathematics.'  I  need,  not  stop  to 
show  that  no  brute  stepped  within  the  realms  of 
Bucfa  knowledge. 

No  animal  but  man  makes  tools  ;  and  Fraitk- 
lin  characterized  man  as  a  tool-making  animal. 
Animals  do,  indeed,  use,  such  tools  as  nature 
provides  for  them — for  teeth,  claws,  bills,  etc., 
are  tools — but  they  never  contrive  tools  for 
themselves,  and  do  not  use  any  of  man's  tools 
in  imitation  of  him,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of 
a  few  of  the  higher  animals,  esp^'cially  those 
that  are  peculiarly  imitative.  The  tailor-bird 
uses  its  bill  in  sewing  together  leaves  for  its 
nest  with  threads  that  it  picks  up,  but  it  never 
would  invent  a  needle,  ^r  even  think  of  using 
one,  if  it  fell  in  itS  way,  after  seeing  it  used  by 
any  of  the  human  race.  The  explanation  of  all 
this  is,  that  in  the  use  and  construction  of  all 
tools,  from  the  simplest  instrument  up  to  the 
most  complicated  machinery,  we  have  the  appli- 
cation of  principles — the  principles  of  mechan- 
ics ;  and  of  these  no  brute,  from  the  constitution 
of  bis  mind,  can  have  any  knowledge. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  man 
and  animnls  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of 
natural  affection.     In  the  brute  parent  it  lasts 


toward  its  offspring  only  so  long  as  the  necessity 
of  parental  care  exists.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
human  parent;  and  it  is,  partly  at  least,  because 
the  higher  reason  of  the  human  mind,  looking 
forward  into  the  future  as  well  as  back  into  the 
past,  and  recognizing  the  principles  which  are 
the  basis  of  relations  and  duties,  associates  such 
thoughts  with  the  object  of  care  as  would  awak- 
en and  perpetuate  affection. 

I  have  thus  biiefly  noticed  the  chief  results 
that  come  from  the  grand  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  mind  of  man  from  that  of  the 
higher  brutes.  It  is  a  characteristic  which  be- 
longs alike  to  the  most  cultivated  and  elevated, 
and  the  most  rude  and  degraded  of  our  race. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  which  is 
sometimes  made,  that  races  who  are  depressed 
and  brutalized  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
condition  are  midway  between  the  cultivated 
races  and  the  brutes.  They  are  all  with  us  on 
this  side  of  the  'impassable  chasm'  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  have  within  them  the  germs 
of  the  same  intellectual  and  moral  power,  need- 
ing only  the  influence  of  the  same  propitious 
circumstances  that  we  have  had  for  their  full 
development." —  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

God  has  written  on  the  flower,  that  sweetens 
the  air — on  the  breeze' that  rocks  the  flower 
upon  the  stem — ^upon  the  rain-drop  that  refresh- 
es the  sprig  of  moss  that  lifts  its  head  in  the 
desert — upon  its  deep  chambers — up«>n  every 
penciled  shell  that  sleeps  in  the  cavern  of  the 
deep,  no  less  than  upon  the  mighty  sun  that 
warms  and  cheers  millions  of  creatures  which 
live  in  its  light — upon  all  his  works  he  has 
written,  "  None  liveth  for  himself." 

NOTES  OF  FORBiaN  TRAVEt.,    FROM    PKIVATB 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  4. 
LoHDOR,  Seventh  month,  1866. 

Once  again  we  are  in  London,  and  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  accommodations  close  to 
all  we  care  most  about, — that  is,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  80  immense  a  place  as  London.  V^e 
are  in  a  sort  of  aristocratic  "blind  alley,"  ani- 
mated without  being  noisy,  and  such  pleasant 
accommodations  altogether  that  we  feel  much  at 
home.  I  am  becoming  much  attached  to  Old 
England,  and  think  almost  with  dread  of  the 
time  now  so  near  when  we  shall  really  set  out 
for  "foreign  parts,"  to  wander  in  a  strange 
land,  and  among  a  people  speaking  an  unknown 
tongue.  I  am  sadly  doabtful  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  French  and  German  languages  proving 
sofBcient  for  Continental  purposes. 

I  think,  when  I  closed  my  last  very  hurriedly, 
I  had  said  nothing  about  the  beautiful  Abbey  of 
Melrose,  which  we  were  sorry  to  find  close  ad- 
joining the  village ;  indeed,  almost  enclosed  by 
it,   beside   being  fenced  in  and    lacked   up. 
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But  it  ia  a  magnificent  and  impusing  ruin,  and 
we  almost  weuried  our  guide  by  our  lengthened 
admiration.  We  had  a  more  satisfactory  vievr 
of  the  exterior  afterward,  by  walking  outside 
(be  graveyard.  The  elaborate  finish  of  tbe 
carving  of  the  interior,  and  the  wonderful  state 
of  preservation  (for  more  than  600  years)  ex 
oeeding  what  I  could  have  imagined,  was 
still  more  surprising  when  we  learned  that  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  workmanship  of 
a  body  of  Sisteroiaa  monks,  the  architects  as 
well  as  the  original  oooupants  of  the  monastery. 
On  the  morniqg  of  the  16th  we  left  in  a  post 
ohaise  for  Abbotsford.  A  splendid  day,  and 
we  were  more  than  delighted  with  our  visit.  A 
graud-danghter  of  Sir  Walter,  14  years  old,  is 
heiress  of  Abbotsford.  The  place  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  J.  Hope  Scott,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  took  the  name  of  Scott 
on  his  marriage.  His  wiTe  is  deceased,  but  he 
and  his  family  have  givea  up  all  the  rooms 
made  memorable  by  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter, 
to  be  open  to  visitors,  they  using  only  the 
newer  parts. 

Such  is  the  enthusiafitio  veneration  for  the 
former  occupant  that  the  cicerone  told  us  they 
sometimes  had  three  and  four  hundred  visitors 
in  a  day.  A  olgok  is-  there  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I. 
It  is  still  ticking — a  period  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  We  saw  much  we  shall  long 
remember  in  connection  with  the  former  owner. 
As  we  passed  on  to  Dryburg,  in  whose  ruined 
Abkey  his  bones  found  their  last  resting  place, 
we  crossed  a  hill  where  it  is  said  he  frequently 
went,  considering  the  view  from  it  the  finest  in 
this  every  where  charming  country;  and  we  were 
told  that,  by  a  singular  chance,  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral,  the  prooeseioa  was  detained,  by  an  acci- 
dent, for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  the 
hearse  stood  on  his  favorite  spot. 

Next  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  we  took  the 
oar  for  York,  and  arrived  about  4  P.  M.,  not 
(00  much  fatigued  to  visit  the  far-famed  York- 
Minster.  After  a  pleasant  walk  through  the 
town,  which  bore,  everywhere,  the  appearance 
of  great  age,  a.»  well  as  substantial  comfort,  we 
teaohed  this  magnificent  structure  just  as  it 
was  being  eloeed  for  the  day ;  but  the  obliging 
Warden  admitted  us,  and  explained  all  the 
TariouB  points  of  attraction,  kindly  allowing  us 
to  remain  quite  a  long  time,  though  not  half  as 
long  as  we  should  have  enjoyed  looking  at  its 
almost  overwhelming  grandeur  and  majestic 
proportions.  The  richness  and  splendor  of  its 
numerous  stained  windows  (one  of  which  meas- 
ures 75  feet  by  31,)  and  the  exquisite  delicacy 
and  variety  of  the  stone  carvings,  far  exceeded 
all  the  abbeys  and  churches  that  we  had  pre- 
viously seen,  and  the  lofty  vaulted  roof,  100  feat 
in  height,  added  impreaeiveness  to  the  whole. 
The  date  of  its  erection  is  early  in  the  13  tb 


century.     Next   day  we  were  on  oar  way  to 
London.     .     .'   .     .     . 

We  have  spent  one  day  between  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  Boyal  Academy,  both  very 
splendid  institutions,  and  several  hours  were 
passed  in  examining  the  many  exquisitely 
beautiful  -paiotiogs,  the  work  of  renowned  ar- 
tists, whose  productions  we  had  always  heard  of 
with  longing.  Hampton  Court  was  one  of  the 
many  objects  of  interest,  and  it  took  a  long  day 
to  enjoy  all  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the 
place.  The  house  covers  eight  acres  of  ground, 
with  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  parks 
of  proportionate  extent,  and  all  this  vast  domain 
kept  up  in  perfect  style.  The  Palace  is  no 
longer  used  by  Royalty,  but  is  occupied  in  dif- 
ferent suites  of  apartments  by  decayed  gentle- 
women, formerly  ladies  of  h3nor,  retired  offi  ;ers 
of  the'Crown,  and  so  forth.  Their  apartments 
are  strictly  private,  but  all  the  galleries  of 
paintings  and  poets,  once  the  abode  of  Kings 
and  Queens,  are  open  to  inspection ;  and  in  them 
we  saw  many  curious  pieces  of  old  furniture, 
which  have  been  preserved  with  great  care, 
through  centuries,  showing  n^,  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  imagination,  what  was  "  the  interior  life" 
of  Royalty,  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  little  peep  into  that 
of  the  present  Sovereign  of  England,  or  rather 
of  her  horses,  as  we  visited  H^r  Majesty's 
stables,  at  Windsor.  They  generally  contain 
164  horses  ;  and  the  sight  impressed  us  with  a 
sense  of  the  ble8.«edoe8S  of  our  republican  gov- 
ernment in  contrast  to  this,  where  all  these  im- 
mense establishments  are  kept  up  fur  one  Utile 
woman.  It  was,  however,  a  curious  sight,  and 
we  all  united  that  horses  and  carriages  never 
could  be  kept  in  more  exquisite  order. 

Next  day  we  spent  at  the  Kensington  Muse- 
um, a  place  we  had  been  strongly  recommended 
to  see,  but  of  which  "  the  half  had  not  been 
told  us."     It  is  a  very  large  and  elegant  build- 
ing, in  the  West  End,  filled  with  all  that  can 
be  imagined  of  strange  and  cnrious,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  I  tbiuk  we  might  spend 
a  week  or  'two  there  without  finding  out  the  ex- 
tent of  its  treasures.     It  was  a  perfect  feast, 
with    its   magnificent   collection   of  painting 
There  was  the  Vernon  gallery,  of  which  we  ' 
heard  so  much  ;  with  the  copies  of  some  ' 
best  pictures  we  had  long  been  fam' 
now  we  were  enjoying  the  far  mo' 
originals.     Then  there  were  man' 
filled  with  choice  productions, 
eeedingly,  and  which  will  dw 
for  many  a  day,  in  oonfir 
that  "  a  thing  of  beauty- 
did  not  accomplish  e^ 
before  we  were  tor 
the  day,  and,  ti<' 
varied  the  pi'' 
liant  and 
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fashion  of  London,"  on  horseback  and  in  car 
riages;  and  then  rambled  throagh  St.  James', 
whose  calm  and  quiet  loveliness  cootrasted 
Btrikiaglj  with  the  former  scenes.  Though  in 
the  very  heart  of  this  vast  city,  wo  might  imag 
ine  ourselves  hundreds  of  miles  away — so  per- 
fectly country  like  did  it  seem ;  and-  our  walk 
through  it  was  a  fitting  eoDclusion  to  this  day 
of  unusual  enjoyment. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPniA,  TENTH  MONTH  6,  1867. 


The  Society  op  Fbiknds. — Our  attention 
has  been  again  directed  to  this  subject  by  a 
second  article  from  the  pen  of  T.  H.  S.  His 
remarks  are  based  upon  the  position  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  "is  gradually  dwindling 
away,  and  that  without  a  change  our  utter  dis- 
solution is  inevitable."  He  queries,  Should  not 
this  "  arouse  to  action  the  most  lethargic  among 
us  ?"  "  The  idea,"  T.  H.  S.  says,  he  "  par- 
ticularly designs  to  convey  is,  that  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  our  organi- 
zation and  the  maintenance  of  the  great  leading 
doctrines  and  testimonies  which  we  hold,  all  mere 
forms,  usages,  and  disciplinary  arrangements,  are 
to  be  considered  subject  to  change  without  hesi- 
tation." He  oonsidc-rs  that  "  form  is  being  the 
death  of  us,  and  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
modify,  revise  and  conduct  the  exercises  of  our 
meetings  so  as  to  render  them  attractive  and 
inviting  to  our  members."  We  have  accepted 
the  communications  on  the  state  of  the  Society, 
as  the  expression  of  a  iincere  interett  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  body,  and  not  as  the  utterance  of 
complaints,  in  which  light  our  friend  S.  H.,  in 
her  notice  of  them  in  the  present  number,  ap- 
pears to  consider  them. 

It  may  seem  a  repetition  to  some  extent  of  a 
former  Editorial,  but  we  think  it  right  to  advert 
more  fully  to  the  views  presented  by  T.  H.  S. 
We  do  not  unite  with  the  sentiment  that  our 
Society  is  on  the  wane.  The  decrease  in 
numbers  since  the  census  of  18229  may  be  ac- 
counted for  ip  a  great  measure  by  the  agitations 
which  not  long  after  that  period  threatened  a 
second  separation  of  the  Society. 

Meetings  vary  in  size  through  the  force  of 
circumstances.  Many  of  our  Friends  whom  wc 
have  deemed  "worthy  of  double  honor,"  be- 
cause of  their  dedication  to  the  Truth,  have 
been  removed  by  death.    Some  have  changed 


their  residences ;  and  while  meetings  in  many 
places  have  become  smaller,  in  others  they  have 
increased.  We  believe  that  the  principle  which 
Friends  regard  as  the  fundamental  principle,  _ 
is  dear  to  very  many  who  may  not  have  given 
evidence  upon  whose  side  they  are  by  a  surren- 
der of  the  whole  heart.  Such  need  not  be  di< 
rected  to  anything  without  them  in  order  to 
draw  nearer  to  the  Fountain  of  Life,  but  to 
centre  to  the  gift  within,  that  they  may  receive 
the  unfoldings  of  Truth  as  they  are  revealed  in 
the  Eccret  of  the  soul. 

Instead  of  introducing  new  forms  or  looking 
at  the  present  usages  of  the  Society  as  the 
causes  of  offence,  let  us  recur  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Society  was  first  gathered.  George 
Fox,  in  yielding  to  the  impressions  of  divine 
grace,  "  was  led  to  believe  that  through  the 
power  of  Christ  revealed  in  his  soul,  he  should  be 
enabled  to  overcome"  the  world.  This  induced 
retirement  of  spirit  and  a  faith  in  silent  wor- 
ship. As  others  were  convinced  of  the  same 
internal  operative  principle,  they  were  brought 
together  to  await  the  arising  of  Life  by  which 
their  spiritual  strength  was  renewed.  A  like 
desire  for  good  induced  an  individual  in  after 
years  to  seek  a  retired  situation,  and  he  sat 
upon  a  log.  In  time,  one,  and  then  another, 
came  and  sat  with  him.  The  number  in> 
creased — a  house  was  built  and  a  meeting  es- 
tablished near  that  place.  A  friend  in  another 
neighborhood  went  regularly  to  the  meeting- 
house, his  dog  being  his  only  companion  for  a 
long  time.  Cariosity  led  some  persons  to  meet 
with  him  to  see  what  could  induce  him  to  go 
there  alone.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  large 
meeting.  Instances  somewhat  similar  might  be 
multiplied,  but  our  object  is  to  call  attention  to 
that  Power  which  can  alone  build  up  and  sus- 
tain the  Church.  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it;  except 
the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  hut 
in  vain."  The  original  ground,  with  its  native 
simplicity,  of  our  early  Friends,  should  ever  be 
kept  in  view.  We  are  not  so  wedded  to  the 
forms  or  usages  of  the  Society  as  to,  wish  to 
adhere  to  them  at  the  expense  of  something  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  wants  of  its  members,  but  we 
have  an  objection  to  changes  which  do  not 
profit,  or  which  are  not  a  decided  improvement. 
In  the  "Life  of  Sarah  Qrubb"  we  ind  the  fol- 
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lowing,  to  wbioh  we  can  faUj  sabscribe.  "  Let 
aitoatioDS  be  wbat  they  may,  and  ontward  ad- 
vantages ever  ao  great,  we  arosabundantly  con- 
TiDOed  that  wboever  ezperienoea  an  inheritance 
in  the  truth,  and  an  eetablisbment  therein,  mast 
purchase  it  for  themselves,  learn  to  live  on 
manna  of  their  own  gathering,  and  know  whence 
all  their  fresh  springs  proceed." 

W    I 

DiiD,  on  Sixtb-dajr  morning,  the  1 3th  of  Ninth 
month,  1867,  at  the  residence  of  Israel  L.  Bartram, 
in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Lbtihar  H.  Millkb,  of  West 
Cheater,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 

,  ladilenlT,   on  the  24tb  of   Ninth  month, 

1867,  in  Bentalen,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Jossfh  Paxsok, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  will  be 
held  nn  Fourth-day  evening  next,  the  9th  Inst.,  at  8 

JiooB  M.  Elus,  (Utrk. 


o'clock. 


The  Committee  appointed  at  the  First-day  School 
Conference  at  We(.t  Chester,  will  meet  at  Race  Street 
Monthly  Meeting  Room  on  Seventh-dny  afiernoon, 
loth  mo.  12th,  at  3  o'clock.  The  sub-romroittees 
will  meet  in  the  same  building  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
Borniag  of  that  day. 


The  First-day  School  at  Qreen  Street  Meeting 
House  »ill  re-open  on  Firat-day  afternoon,  10th  mo. 
6th,  at  2  J  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  First-day  School  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
House  will  re-open  on  same  day  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

KaaATvx.— iPage  472,  in  the  Notice  of  "  Friends' 
Social  Lyceum,"  for  "  Firtt  Annual  Session  "  read 
"fi/lk  Annual  Session." 


BUBOPKAN  00BRB8P0NDENCI. 
No.  6. 

MATiaoa,  AngQst  22. 
I  believe  I  have  not  written  since  I  left 
Switaeriand.  I  forget  whether  or  oot  I  told 
yon  of  my  visit  to  Strasboarg  to  see  its  world- 
renowned  cathedral.  It  was  distressing  to  me 
to  leave  Switierland  so  soon;  I  had  allotted 
upon  all  August  iu  Switzerland.  But  since  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  accommodate  one  of 
our  party  who  wished  to  meet  her  mother  at 
Carlsriihe,  I  eonsoled  myself  as  best  I  oould  by 
going  to  see  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg.  In 
those  natural  cathedrals  of  the  Alps,  architeo- 
tnre  does  not  unfold  itself.  The  altars  are  al- 
ready erected  by  nature,  with  the  domes  and 
pinnacles  tbat  point  the  soul  to  heaven.  Humble 
little  churches  nestle  among  the  hills,  with  their 
red  roofs  and  small  spires,  and  witness  tbat  man 

understands  the  lesson  which  nature  gives 

and  complete  the  picture  with  the  human  touch 
that  reaches  the  heart. 


After  Switaerlaud,  the   plains  of  Germany  ^ „„ .„. ^6„.„,.» 

looked  very  tame,  with  its  vUhtges  sleeping  in  |  their  spirituality,  and  forgot  themselves  in  ap. 


the  sunshine,  between  cultivated  fields.    Indeed 
it  was  nnt  Germany  but  France  still.     At  last 
the  lofty  spire  of  Strasbourg  was  seen,  and 
seemed  to  lift  the  soul  up.    Its  grace  and  light- 
ness are  wonderful.    The  stone  sefms  to  lose 
its  heaviness,  and  indeed  it  was  necessary  to 
touch  it  to  convince  myself  that  it  was  not  wood. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  delicate  wood-work  of 
SwitEerland.     The  sculptures  inside  are  all  ex- 
quisite, and  some  of  the  finest  are  by  one  of 
Erwin's  daughters,  for  his  children  continued 
the  work  after  he  died.     I  believe  I  have  al- 
ready written  you  of  this  cathedral  and  its  ex- 
quisite painted  windows.     There  is  something 
beautifully  symbolic   in   the   light  of  heaven 
falling  upon  the  worshippers  through  the  formt 
oftaintt,  whose  love  and  self  sacrifice  are  ex- 
pressed  by  the  colors.    In  this  language  of 
color,  handed  down  from  the  earliest  ages,  the 
blue  signifies  divine  truth,  and  the  red  divine 
love,  and  the  yellow  divine  glory,  or  the  Holy 
Ghost;  green  (combined  of  yellow  and  blue)  is 
regeneration — human  charity;  and  purple  (of 
red  and  blue)  is  human  effort  for  truth  and 
love;  the  violet  expresses  the  depth  of  self- 
saerifiee,  and  is  the  color  the  priest  wears  on 
Good  Friday:  for  these  symbolical  colors  are 
used  by  the  priests.     White  is  divine,  or  orig- 
inal innocence.     It  is  quite  necessary  to  know 
this  symbolism  of  color  in  order  to  understand 
the  moaning  of  ecclesiastical  painting.     There 
was  one  window  in  Strasbourg  Cathedral  where 
the  virgin  was  dotted  with  a  mantle  of  violet, 
over  an  undergarment  of  richest  crimson ;  and 
her  feet  were  shod  with  yellow.     She  held  an 
infant,  and,  in  the  tbree  large  panes  in  front  of 
her,  were  the  three  wise  magi,  one  of  whom  was 
a  negro  clad  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  a  crown 
on  his  head  like  the  other  two.    (And  this  was 
not  the  only  instance  in  this  cathedral  of  the 
recognition  of  the  negro  as  an  equal  worshipper 
with  his  white  brethren.)    All  the  figures  were 
as  large  as  life. 

Only  one  spire  of  this  cathedral  is  finished ; 
but  the  other  ia  nearly  400  feet  high;  and  they 
seem  to  deapair  of  finishing  it,  for  they  have 
bnilt  a  house  on  top  for  the  bell  ringeia,  and 
made  a  balustrade  round  it,  where  people  go  up 
and  view  the  country  in  all  directions.  It  is 
nearly  400  steps  up.  It  has  been  destroyed 
and  restored  again  and  again  in  the  last  SOO 
years,  and  is  certainly  a  most  wonderful  expres- 
sion of  man's  aspiration  to  God.  It  was  built 
by  a  society  of  Masons,  who  still  exi»t  as  a  re- 
ligious union.  While  we  recognise  that  there 
is  a  religious  working  more  really  spiritual, 
whoso  stones  are  living  ones,  we  will  not  under- 
value (Aw  expression.  The  saints  and  apostlea 
who  are  here  represented  worked  in  a  more 
spiritual  quarry  than  the  painters;  but  it  was 
something  tbat  those  who  came  after  recognised 
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preciation  of  them,  though  it  was  a  fall  of  the 
human  nature,  for  a  little  while  raised  so  high 
B8  the  early  Christians  raised  it.  It  is  the  fa- 
tality of  the  human  race  to  perpetually /a^ioc/fc 
from  that  which  it  attains  into  the  worship  of 
the  attainment.  Saint  worship  is  not  confined 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Protestant 
Churches  worship  their  Lnthers,  and  Calvins, 
and  George  Fox's,  and  Wm.  Penns;  for  in- 
stead of  taking  the  hint  from  them  of  approach- 
ing Ood  at  first  hand,  they  think  and  feel  and 
act  in  the  wheel  ruts  of  the  way  of  Life  that 
the  fathers  have  made;  and  I  do'  not  know  that 
the  old  formulas  of  any  sect  are  more  quicken- 
ing than  these  glorious  forms  of  saints  and  he- 
roes, which  the  light  of  heaven  ghinxt  through! 
Both,  alas !  are  apt  to  prove  substitution  instead 
of  new  fresh  life;  and  are  but  thadows  to  the 
$ubs(ance,  which  ia  love  of  man  expressed  in  all 
beneficent  sympathies  and  furtherance  of  his 
aspirations  after  truth  and  good,  and  his  acts  of 
love ;  soothing  his  sorrows  and  helping  his  in- 
firmities by  the  way.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  recognise,  in  the  Manonic  toeietie*,  that 
this  building  of  houses  of  G')d  with  stone  and 
mortar  was  recognised,  by  the  builders,  as  sym- 
bolic; and  the  spiritual  secret  of  Free  Masonry 
was  brotherly  love  and  helpfulness.  I  thus 
took  up  a  great  reverence  for  Free  Masons ;  and 
somehow  was  mingled  with  my  impression  the 
idea  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  a  symbol 
of  a  perfectly  formed  character ;  and  my  mother, 
who  was  something  of  a  poet,  spoke  to  me  of  the 
fact  that  the  building  was  put  together  "  with 
out  sound  of  hammer  or  axe,"  all  the  hewing 
aod  sawing  being  done  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  by  Hiram's  laborers,  suggesting  that 
men  should  work  on  the  materials  nature  pro- 
Tides,  each  according  to  his  several  faculty, 
and  the  world  would  be  built  up,  worthy  to  be 
called  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

The  eircumstanoe  that  I  am  writing  to  a 
Quaker  community  my  impressions  of  these 
great  works  of  the  Catholic  Church  keeps  my 
mind  in  a  continual  musing  mood  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tymbolism.  The  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word  symbol  is  the  rolling  together  into 
one  whole  the  ideal  and  material.  It  is  the  ex- 
pression or  gignifj/ing  of  spiritual  by  material 
things — man's  miniature  of  God  creating.  Sa- 
ered  art  is  therefore  legitimate  hnman  activity. 
But  the  art  must  be  sacred.  When  Fra  Angeli- 
oo  never  painted  for  money,  and  always  painted 
on  her  knees,  the  art  was  sacred,  and  every  pic- 
ture an  act  of  devotion.  When  the  Masonic 
fraternities  of  the  middle  ages  bound  themselves 
by  vows  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  devotion,  they 
were  enabled  to  build  these  glorious  cathedrals, 
which  all  the  money  of  the  world  cannot  get 
finished,  for  such  work,  like  the  grace  of  God 
flowed  "  without  money  and  without  price." 
When  people  paint  for  money,  and  "  to  be  ap- 


preciated," as  is  the  modern  term  for  a  weak 
desire  of  personal  glory,  instead  of  for  blessing 
and  leading  their  fellow  creatures  to  the  bless- 
ednesa  of  divine  beauty — high  art  is  no  more. 

E.  P.  P. 


KELiaiON   AND   HEALTH. 

Those  who  study  the  Old  Testament  are  often 
surprised  to  find  how  large  a  proportion  of  its 
regulations  were  sanitary  in  their  end  and  aims, 
designed  to  educate  a  whole  community  in  those 
habits,  and  calling  their  attention  to  those  vir- 
tues and  exercises  which  should  form  a  healthy 
population.  Their  laws  relating  to  clean  aod 
unclean  beasts,  for  instance,  entering  into  all 
domestic  life,  and  demanding  that  if  a  mouse  or 
rat  or  piece  of  dead  flesh  had"  touched  any  culi- 
nary vessel,  it  should  be  dipped  in  water  and 
thoroughly  washed  before  it  could  be  again  used, 
were  intended  to  raise  a  nation  of  slaves  into 
the  most  civilized  and  cleanly  nation  then  on 
the  earth.  It  was  found  necessary  to  forbid 
pork  altogether  to  a  nation  who  perhaps  were 
not  80  careful  thoroughly  to  cook  all  their  meat 
as  we  are.  Their  fastings,  festivals,  clean  and 
unclean  animals,  their  weekly  day  of  rest,  and 
whole  domestic  arrangements  were  a  wonderfully 
devised  system  for  directing  the  attention  of  tha 
whole  community  to  the  cultivation  of  the  most 
perfect  health  oi  body,  as  one  of  the  first  of  re- 
ligious duties. 

About  a  generation  ago,  Dr.  Combe,  a 
physician,  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  early  life  had 
nearly  died  for  want  of  suffident  care,  went 
everywhere  over  Great  Britain  and  America, 
lecturing  on  health,  and  publishing  works  on 
the  constitution  of  man,  calling  attention  to  this 
subject  as  a  religious  duty,  incumbent  on  all. 
His  language  was  not  always  correct,  and  his 
ideas  were  somewhat  restricted,  bat  they  met  a 
great  want  in  the  popular  mind,  and  treated 
of  a  very  neglected  subject.  His  lectures  gave 
phrenology  a  start  in  this  country,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  physical  culture.  And 
though  some  terrible  blunders  were  made, 
they  inspired  a  class  of  men  who  have  been  ex- 
perimenting and  growing  in  the  cAnFcientioDS 
feeling  that  the  cultivation  of  health,  by  all 
suitable  exercises  and  repose  alternately  of  each 
organ,  is  the  duty  of  every  individual;  one 
without  which  he  cannot  perform  aright  any 
other  duty  to  himself,  his  family  or  the  eom- 
munity. 

There  is  a  sort  of  idea,  popular  with,  some, 
that  Christianity  has  done  away  with  all  this 
religion  of  the  body.  There  eanoot  be  a  great- 
er and  more  pernicious  mistake.  Christianity 
has  stamped  a  value  upon  everv  human  life 
never  before  conceived,  and  healtn  is  a  part  of 
life— it  is  life.  When  St.  Paul  said  that  bodily 
exercise  profiteth  little,  he  spoke  of  Pharaaaio 
exercises  into  which  Judaism  had  degenerated 
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—mere  forms  withoat  life.  Bat  when  the 
same  writer  argued,  as  a  anffioient  proof  of  the 
Bin  of  certain  immoralities,  that  ho  who  com- 
mitted them  sinned  against  his  own  body,  he 
implied  that  all  neglects  and  eourses  of  life  in- 
jurious to  health  are  repugnant  to  the  very 
tbundations  of  all  true  religion.  "  This  is  for 
your  health"  was  the  sufficient  reason  in  his  eyes 
why  he  should  command  men  to  take  food,  and 
even  wine  is  enjoined  on  a  sick  man  for  the 
same  reason.  ^'Thou  shalt  not  kill"  embraces 
more  than  most  think.  Christian  Kcienoe  has 
greatly  added  to  the  average  length  of  life,  and 
it  has  not  done  half  its  work  yet. 

And  still  there  are  thousands  who  never 
study  the  laws  of  health,  to  obey  them  as  a  re- 
ligious duty,  but  eat  and  drink,  rise  and  retire, 
over-exercise  themselves,  or  go  without  exercise, 
without  any  conscientious  scruples,  except  so 
far  as  pain  or  the  doctor  reform  their  habits 
per  force. 

But  the  cultivation  of  the.  highest  attainable 
degree  of  health  is  not  only  a  positive  part  of 
religion,  but  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
religion.  Indeed,  the  example  set  by  each 
affects  the  family;  and  the  whofe  community, 
and  national  customs,  duration  of  life,  happi- 
ness and  physical  progress  or  degeneracy,  so 
long  as  the  family  or  race  shall  hat— all  are 
bound  up  in  this  comprehensive  principle,  cut 
tivating  the  most  perfect  health  as  a  fundamen- 
tal religious  duty.  Inferior  individuals  and 
races  are  crowded  out  of  existence,  and  the  su- 
perior multiply  and  fill  the  earth.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  in  the  course  of  ages  the  types 
and  ideas  of  all  races  steadily  improve.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  science,  and  that  science  which 
produced  the  best  races  of  men  will  populate 
the  world  of  the  future  and  give  it  dominion. 

Besides,  the  intallectnal  vigor  of  a  race  cor- 
responds, other  things  being  equal,  with  the 
cultivation  of  bodily  health  of  every  part.  No 
doubt  sickly  folks  have  usually  the  most  delicate 
and  sensitive  nervous  organization.  They  often 
peroeive  more  acutely,  and  determine  more  ez- 
aptly,  the  direction  in  which  men  ought  to  act. 
Indeed,  in  all  motion,  there  are  two  things  to  bo 
eonsidered, /orce  and  direction.  Now,  granting 
that  persons  not  robust  may  be  more  delioatis 
and  exact  in  the  direction  they  give  to  their 
energies,  yet  lacking  the  wholesome  energy 
and  manly  vigor,  most  of  what  they  propose 
dies  fruitless  for  want  of  energy,  perseverance 
and  intellectual  force,  generally  to  make  its 
power  felt.  But  a  diseased  body  is  not  usually 
so^healthy  in  its  tastes,  affections  and  impulses. 
They  are  morbid,  perverted,  erratic,  and  lead 
to  all  sorts  of  wrong  and  mistaken  judgments. 

Nor  is  even  this  the  worst.  Morality  depends 
much  upon  health.  All  sorts  of  depraved  im- 
poises  are  stimulated  by  gross  feeding  and  want 
of  ezeioise.    The  early  riser^  the  temperate  man 


in  his  food,  the  active  and  energetic  man  in  ex- 
ercise, will  be  found  generally  possessed  of  the 
best  moral  judgment — all  his  instincts  and  im- 
.pulses  leading  bim  to  noble,  humane,  honorable 
and  elevated  course  of  action.  This  reverence 
for  the  health  of  the  body  is  therefore  most 
comprehensive  in  its  bearing  on  individuals, 
families  and  races.  To  so  regulate  the  alter- 
nate exercises  and  repose  of  all  our  bodily  fao- 
ulties,  as  to  use  them  for  the  end  for  which  they 
were  designed  by  the  great  and  all-wise  Creator, 
is  an  object  worthy  the  most  patient  study  and 
religious  care  of  every  human  being. — Public 
Ledger. 

The  following  was  written  by  one  who  had 
watched  by  the  bed  of  a  suffering  sister  for 
many  hours,  and  at  last  saw  the  "  unconscious 
moaoings  were  yielding  to  the  craving  of  the 
weary  frame  for  rest." 

HE  GIYETH  HIS  BELOVED  SLEEP. 

01  tread  lightly ;  she  ia  weary ; 

She  bath  saffered  all  dny  throngb. 
And  the  night  is  somewhat  dreary, 

If  she  wake  aod  suffer  too. 
Silently  the  stara  are  keeping 

Tbeir  sunny  vigils  o'er  her, 
And  she  dreams  not  in  her  sUeping 

That  to-morrow  is  before  her. 
Break  it  not,  th«t  spell  of  slumber, 

Wareless,  beautiful  as  heAven, 
'Mid  the  sharp  gusts  without  nnmber. 

And  the  clouds  of  temp>^st  driven. 
Weep  nut  sister— sister,  cheer  thee ; 

Yet  she  will  not  hear  thee  weep  ; 
She  is  weary,  very  weary ; 

Only  let  her  ileepi 
I  could  fancy,  gazing  on  her, 

She  had  passed  her  night  of  sigbs, 
And  that  Heaven's  own  light  upon  her 

Waits,  to  greet  her  opening  eyes. 
Silence  on  each  word  of  sorrow,— 

On  a  thought  that  wonld  repine  ; 
For  there  shall  be  sucb  a  morrow, 

And  for  thee,  sweet  sister  mine. 
Ab  I  I  know  it,  that  reposing ; — 

'Tis  her  Faiber  bade  it  come, 
Emblem,  when  life's  day  is  closing, 

Ol  the  deep  repose  ot  home. 
Storms,  the  joy  of  calm  redoubling. 

In  the  mansions  of  the  blest,  * 

Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 


THE   BONa  or  THE   SOWER. 

BT  WILLIAM  CULLIM  BRTANT. 

Brethren,  tbe  sower's  task  is  done ; 
The  seed  is  in  its  winter's  bed ; 
Now  let  tbe  dark  brown  mould  be  spread, 

To  hide  it  from  tbe  sun, 
And  leave  it  to  the  kindly  care 
Of  tbe  still  earth  and  brooding  air ; 
As  when  tbe  mother,  from  her  breast, 
Lays  the  bushed  babe  apart  to  rest, 
And  shades  its  eyes  and  waits  to  see 
How  sweet  its  waking  smile  will  be. 

The  tempest  now  may  smite,  the  sleet 

All  night  on  tbe  drowned  furrow  beat. 
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AnJ  winds  that,  from  the  cloudy  hold 
or  winter,  breathe  the  bitter  colJ, 
SlifTea  to  gtone  the  mellow  moald, 

Yet  lafe  shall  lie  tbe  wheat ; 
Till  out  of  bearen's  unmeaaared  blae 

Shall  wake  again  the  genial  year, 
To  wake  with  warnitb  and  narse  with  dew 

Tbe  germs  we  lay  to  slumber  here. 

"  To  the  watchful  eye  and  tbankfal  heart  mereies 
U«  thickly  scattered  along  the  path  of  sueFering." 
"  Some  marmar  when  their  sky  if  clear, 

And  wholly  br<gbt  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. 
While  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled 

If  bnt  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  great  mercy,  gild 

Tbe  darkness  of  their  night." 

rrem  "  The  Natluu." 
AMERICAN   SCHOOLS    SEEN  BY  ENGLISH  ETES.* 

One  of  the  chief  defects  in  the  Americao 
school  system  is  the  lack  of  authentic  means  of 
eomparison  between  the  work  of  difiFereat  cities 
and  States,  both  in  respect  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  results  attaioed.  The  Connecti- 
cut system  is  not  that  of  Massachussetts,  in  de- 
tails, and  St.  Louis  differs  from  New  York. 
The  local  responsibility,  the  freedom,  which  is 
nearly  absolute,  from  rigoroop  iDspeotioa  by  the 
State  authorities,  and  the  entire  lack  of  national 
taperintendence,  with  all  their  advaotagcs,  bring 
this  disadvantage.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
ascertain  tbe  manifold  local  modifications  of  the 
general  principles  of  public  instruction,  and  it 
is  even  more  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  fair  stand- 
ard of  comparison  the  cumbersome  statistical 
tables  which  are  published  respecting  every 
State  and  town,  and  almost  every  district. 

Consequently,  to  understand  the  American 
public  school,  prolonged  personal  inquiry  and 
observation  are  essential.  A  greater  service 
could  hardly  be  rendered  to  the  country  at  the 
present  moment  than  to  secure,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Peabody  Educational  Trustees,  tbe  Na- 
tional Department  of  Education,  or  some  other 
instrumentality,  an  impartial,  minutely  accurate, 
and  yet  philosophical  survey  of  the  various  sys- 
tems in  vogue  from  Massachusetts  to  Califor- 
nia. The  work  can  be  well  done  only  by  our 
own  citizens,  for  none  other  can  appreciate  the 
unrecorded  inf  n  nces  of  historical  usages  and 
traditions,  and  the  uncodified  regulations  re- 
quired by  public  opinion.  But  till  such  a  sur- 
vey is  made,  the  educators  of  tbe  country  may 
derive  great  help  from  the  observations  of  in- 
telligent foreigners,  who  come  of  their  own  ac- 

*"  Report  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  tbe  education  given  in  schools 
in  England  (not  included  la  her  Majesty's  two  recent 
oommlseions),  and  to  those  appointed  to  inquire 
into  tbe  SrhooU  of  Scotland,  on  the  Common  School 
System  of  tbe  United  States  and  Canada.  By  Rev. 
James  Fraser,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Commissioner.''  Lod- 
doo,  1867. 


cord,  or  at  the  instance  of  their  goTemmeDts, 
to  examine  the  theory,  the  process,  and  the  re- 
salts  of  our  boasted  common  schools. 

Several  such  reports  have  been  published  in 
Europe.  In  England,  Mr.  Tremenheere;  in 
Saxony,  Dr.  Wimmer;  in  France,  Mons.  de 
Laveleye;  and  in  Sweden,  Dr.  Siljestrom, have 
printed  more  or  less  extended  treatises  on  tbe 
peculiarities  of  oar  educational  system,  with 
critical  'comments  and  judicious  comparisons,  so 
that  there  are  few  of  our  own  citizens  who  may 
not  with  profit  peruse  these  statements.  The 
latest  document  of  this  character  is  tbe  report  of 
Rev.  James  Fraser  to  the  "Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,"  lately  presented  to  both  Hua.«e8 
of  Parliament  by  royal  command,  and  received 
from  England  by  a  recent  steamer. 

In  matters  of  judgment  so  much  depends 
upon  the  judge  that  our  readers  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  Bomethin»  of  the  author  of  this  ex- 
tended paper.  Mr.  Fraser,  as  we  are  informed, 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
rector  of  the  quiet  parish  of  Ufton,  near  Bead- 
ing. Ha  is,  or  was  until  quite  lately,  still  a 
fellow  in  one  of  tbe  Oxford  colleges.  The 
impression  which  he  made  npon  all  who 
saw  him  daring  his  visit  to  this  country  wu 
that  of  a  scholar,  candid,  anprejudiced,  aad 
thorough,  who  made  it  his  bnsineiM  to  find  oat, 
as  truly  as  he  could,  the  condition  of  our 
schools.  He  was  neither  blind  to  virtues  nor 
defects.  His  intelligent  and  courteous  msonen 
made  it  a  pleasure  to  help  him  ;  his  acquaint- 
ance with  schools  of  every  grade  in  England, 
from  that  of  the  country  parish  up  to  the  uni- 
versity, gave  a  point  to  all  bis  invesiigationf, 
and  the  comparatively  deliberate  manner  in  which 
he  joarneyed  made  his  observations  of  more 
than  ordinary  value.  We  have,  therefore,  been 
waiting  with  some  eagerness  for  his  report,  and 
have  read  it  with  unusu.tl  interest.  His  atten- 
tion was  chiefly  directed  to  common  schools— 
not  to  colleges  or  endowed  academics  or  ohtr- 
itable  establishments  or  scientific  schools,  bat 
to  schools  intended  for  all  classes  in  the  oooi- 
munity,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  high- 
school.  Tbe  five  months  of  his  visit  were  spent 
in  the  three  southern  States  of  New  England 
or  in  States  further  west  most  affected  by  their 
educational  influence — New  York,  Ohio,  and  Il- 
linois. He  also  spent  some  time  in  Penos^lra- 
nia,  and  made  a  special  study  of  tbe  cities  of  St. 
Louis  and  Detroit.  Part  of  his  lime  was  spent 
in  Canada. 

The  tour  of  Mr.  Fraser  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  18C5,  when  the  war  was  bat  just 
Concluded,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
vigorous  support  of  our  sohoola  during  the  ib- 
Borbing  conflicts  of  civil  commotions  made  a 
strong  impression  on  bis  mind.  Never,  hesayt, 
were  appropriations  or  benefaction]  more  liber- 
ally bestowed;   never  was  there  more  earnest 
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determination  to  etrry  on  the  edaoation  of  the 
people. 

Six  oomprchensiTe,  topics  weYe  mentioned  in 
his  instrnotioDs  as  requiring  special  attention ; 
namely— 1,  Bchool  legislation ;  2,  Peeuniarj 
support ;  8,  Administrationj  and  the  selestion 
of  teachers ;  4,  Internal  organization,  modes  of 
teaching,  books,  etc. ;  5,  Results ;  6,  Religious 
training.  In  short,  he  was  directed  to  find  oat 
all  that  be  conid  in  the  time  and  with  the 
means  at  hia  command.  He  snms  np  his  re- 
marks on  the  system  of  the  United  States  in  fonr 
chapters,  devoted  first  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
theory ;  then  to  an  exhibition  of  the  practice  ; 
third,  to  a  oritiea)  estimate  of  results;  and  lastly 
to  a  very  brief  horoscope  of  the  fotnre. 

The  theory  of  our  schools  he  finds  he«t  stated 
in  formal  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  laws, 
which  he  qnotes  with  extended  notes  and  com- 
ments. We  need  not  detain  onr  readers  with 
this  familiar  topic. 

Under  the  head  of  practical  operations,  the 
cost  of  onr  schools  is  the  first  subject  he  takes 
np,  and  here  he  runs  against  the  common  diffi- 
culty of  securing  definite  statements  made  up 
on  the  same  schedule.  However,  he  makes  an 
estimate  worth  quoting,  which  is  based  on  the 
reports  of  eleven  of  the  first  cities  of  the  Union. 
Here  are  his  figures  for  the  "  average  eoet  of 
tuition  only :"— Detroit,  $6  59;  Toledo,  88  34 ; 
.Ghiciigo,  88  69;  Providence,  New  Haven, 
88  85 ;  Philadelphia,  ^9  17  ;  St.  Louis,  9  88 ; 
Louisville,  $11  17;  Cincinnati,  81142;  Bos- 
ton, 81148;  New  York,  812  04;  average, 
810  39;  or,  £1118.  6d. 

The  coat  of  high  schools  he  estimates  as  on 
the  average  86'2  50,  or  nine  guineas,  a  year  for 
boys ;  and  886  25,  or  £5  lOs.,  for  girls.  In  the 
rural  districts  the  oost  of  tuition  is  much  less, 
especially  in  the  simple  district  schools.  These 
prices  are  evidently  in  great  contrast  with  what 
IS  paid  in  England  for  the  corresponding  ad- 
vantages—so that  it  b  the  sober  condnsion  of 
the  writer  that  an  American  farmer  educates 
his  family  at  the  cost  to  the  eommuity  of  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  at  which 
the  Committee  of  Council  estimate  the  oost  of 
educating  the  children  of  an  English  mechanic 
or  laborer. 

The  administration  of  onr  schools  by  the  va- 
rious boards,  committees,  superiatendents,  and 
the  like,  he  found  "  somewhat  complex,"  but 
appearing  to-"  run  smoothly,"  though  notqnite 
"  hierarchical,"  or  anthoritative  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  Onr  teachers  for  the  most 
part  appear  quite  inadequately  trained  for  their 
work,  and  the  certificates  of  examination  are 
really  worth  but  little.  Yet  there  is  great 
natural  aptitude  for  the  teacher's  work,  especi- 
ally in  the  women  who  engage  in  it.  They 
have  a  gift  of  turning  what  thej  know  to  the 
best  account,  ore  admirable  disciplinarians,  and 


their  classes  are  not  likely  to  fall  asleep  in  their 
hands — and  on  the  whole,  as  he  rightly  adds, 
they  are  a  fine  and  capable  body  of  workers  in 
a  noble  cause.  Their  salaries,  judged  by  an 
English  standard,  are  low,  and  consequently 
changes  are  frequent.  Their  social  position, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  much  higher  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  formal  anJ  "memoriter"  character 
of  onr  recitations  and  examinations  is  juctly 
censured.  But  how  can  this  be  otherwise,  un- 
lesa  onr  colleges,  the  highest  teachers  of  the 
land,  will  modify  the  example  they  set  7  So 
long  as  "  cramming"  will  pass  for  learning ;  so 
long  as  the  ability  to  receive  page  after  page  of 
Greek  grammar,  rules,  exceptions,  and  exam- 
ples is  deemed  the  greatest  evidence  of  intel- 
lectual culture  in  college,  as  it  was  where  we 
were  educated,  so  long  will  our  instruction  in 
high  schools  and  grammar-schools  be  governed 
by  text-books,  and  deal  more  in  convendonal 
phraseology  than  in  positive  knowledge. 

The  gradation  or  classification  of  our  schools 
commends  itself  strongly  to  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Frarer,  but  onr  own  teachers  are  unanimous  on 
this  Bubjeot,  and  we  therefore  pass  by  the  com- 
moots  of  onr  traveller. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  we  think 
Mr.  Eraser's  observations  are  less  just  than  we 
have  commonly  found  them  to  be.  We  refer  to 
the  social  status  of  the  scholars  in  our  publio 
schools.  By  the  theory,  be  says,  scholars  of 
every  rank  are  supposed  to  come  within 
.the  sphere  of  the  system.  This  is  amhiga- 
ous.  AH  children  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege;  it  is  not  expected  that  all 
will.  Every  parent  is  as  free  to  decide  this 
question  as  he  is  to  determine  whether  he  will 
use  the  common  park,  the  common  post-office, 
or  the  common  pump.  The  public  merely  pro- 
vide public  schools  "  good  enough  for  anybody ;" 
no  one  is  forced  to  accept  their  privileges.  This 
being  the  theory  what  is  the  result  ?  In  our 
opinion  it  varies  from  year  to  year  and  from 
place  to  place.  A  good  building,  a  judicious 
committee,  a  corps  of  capital  teachers,  will 
revolutionize  a  town  or  a  district  speedily,  and 
the  .school  forsaken  one  year  may  be  crowded 
the  next.  Mr.  Eraser,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
serts that  "in  all  the  cities  the  wealthier  class, 
indeed  all  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  almost  with- 
out exception,  send  their  children  to  private 
schools."  We  are  confident  he  has  generalized 
too  rapidly.  Many  wealthy  people,  we  admit, 
withhold  their  children  from  'public  schools ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  city  not  very  far 
from  New  York,  an  important  publio  contro- 
versy has  just  terminated  where  the  worst 
.charge  against  the  publio  schools  was  this:  that 
thnee  who  oould  afford  to  send  to  private 
schools  would  send  to  the  publio  sobools,  thus 
taking  the  places  which  should  be  saved  for 
the  poor.     We  could  take  Mr.  Eraser  to  eoores 
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of  schools  in  New  York,  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
Springfield,  Boston,  Bozbor;,  Cambridge,  and 
other  towns  where  we  are  arqaainted,  and  show 
him  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  public 
Bohools,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  are  for 
all.  The  distinctive  feature  of  oar  system,  in 
city  or  in  country,  is  that  the  wants  of  the 
whole  community  are  provided  for,  not  those  of 
any  class,  fiecause  there  is  the  post-office,  no 
one  is  prevented  from  employicg  the  telegraph 
or  the  private  messen^r  ;  and  just  so  with  the 
school.  Actually  taking  the  country  through, 
the  distinctioD  of  fioanoial  caste  are  not  yet 
manifest  in  our  schools  or  colleges.  Long  dis- 
tant be  the  day  I  When  the  public  school  is 
the  best  school,  men  of  culture  will  send  to  it. 
When  it  is  not,  tbaiy  will  seek  instruction  else- 
where. 

But  we  oanot  pursue  these  observations,  for 
we  slill  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  Mr.  Frascr's  estimate  of  the  system  as  a  whole, 
and  his  recommendations  to  the  authorities  at 
liome. 

Having  reminded  the  English  reader  that 
from  tho  days  of  Washington  till  now  "  virtqe 
and  intelligence"  have  been  relied  on  as  the 
safeguards  of  this  republic,  in  which  perfect 
social  equality  and  absolute  religious  freedom 
are  guaranteed  by  law,  he  delinatea,  in  a  few 
nice  touches,  some  of  the  actual  "  phenomena" 
of  American  life;  our  "restlessness  and  ac- 
tivity, without,  perhaps,  the  culture  at:d  refine- 
ment of  the  old  Athenian,  but  with  all  bis  ver- 
satility ;  the  absorbing  interest  of  political  life, 
the  constantly  rising  aims  of  rach  individual, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  commercial  enterprise,  and 
the  immense  development  of  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation ;  the  intense  energy  of  the  national  tem- 
perament, its  rapidity  of  movement,  its  pre- 
cipitancy, its  impatience  of  standing  still." 
The  American  school,  he  says,  is  a  microcosm 
of  American  life.  It  shows  the  same  freedom 
and  equality,  the  same  rapidity  of  movement 
and  desire  of  progress,  the  same  ambition,  sen- 
sitiveness, and  subordination  of  tho  individual 
to  the  mass,  the  same  utilitarian  fever,  the  same 
absence  of  repose,  elements  of  strength  and 
weakness,  of  success  and  failure,  so  mingled 
that  it  is  impossible,  by  one  epithet,  to  charac- 
terize the  resultant  whole. 

In  his  opinion,  also,  our  school  system  is  in 
harmony  with  the  other  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  it  suits  the  people  so  far  as  they 
understand  thdr  owii  wants.  He  pointa  out 
"the  cheapness"  of  our  schools  even  in  liberal 
cities,  and  the  lively  "  spirit  of  work"  which  is 
generated  among  both  teachers  and  scholars. 
He  sums  up  the  results  of  the  system  (quite 
correctly,  in  our  opinion)  as  tending  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence  rather  than  to 
"  high  oaltnre"  or  "  profound  erudition."  .  The 
■ame  is  tme,  he  might  have  added,  of  our  col- 


leges and  of  all  our  social  edacational  infln- 
ences.  It  is  not  the  few  who  are  carried  to 
high  perfection ;  it  is  the  entire  popniation  who 
are  lifted  up  from  ignorance  and  want. 

He  fears  that  we  csre  too  little  for  develop- 
ment as  compared  with  information,  thinking 
too  little  of  the  farultiet  and  too  miich  of  facit. 
He  miikes  some  just  criticisms  On  our  cultivation 
of  taste,  donbting  the  national  competency  "  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  simplicity ;"  and  be 
misses  with  regret  "  the  religions  tone"  to  which 
he  is  aecnstomed  in  the  conduct  of  the  school- 
room at  home. 

In  respect  to  the  instruction  of  boys  and 

girls  in  the  eame  classes,  a  point  on  which  our 

own  administrators  of  schools  are  not  agreed, 

Mr.  Fraser  makes  some  interesting  observations. 

Doubting  the  wisdom  of  giving  to  girls  the 

same  instructions  as  to  boys,  be  yet  admits  that 

where  he  heard  the  two  sexes  taught  or  oate- 

chised  together  he  "  should  have  given  to  the 

girls  the  palm  for  quickness  of  perception  and 

precision  of  reply."     In  all  their  stndies  they 

"  seemed  fully  competent  to  bold  their  own." 

To  Americans  he  says :  "  The  Roman  matron 

of  the  old  republic  is,  perhaps,  the  type  of 

;  female  excellence ;  self-reliance,  fearlessness, 

I  decision,  energy,  promptitude  are,  perhaps,  the 

;  highest  female  qualities."     For  himself  be  pre- 

I  fers  a  different  theory  of  womanly  culture ;  bnt 

he  admits  that  the  American  method  at  least . 

aohicTes  the  end  at  which  it  alms. 

The  religious  character  of  our  public  in- 
struction naturally  attracts  the  attention  of  all 
foreigners  accustomed  to  the  union  of  church 
and  state.  Mr.  Fraser  objects  to  calling  tbe 
American  schools  "  irreligious"  or  even  "  non- 
religious"  or  purely  secular.  He  sees  and  ap- 
preciates what  is  done  in  them  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  Christian  morality;  and  while  he  pre- 
fers the  "  denominational"  theory  for  English 
schools,  he  would  consider  himself  "  tendering  a 
most  fatal  piece  of  advice"  if  he  recommended 
its  adoption  here.  All  his  views  on  this  snb- 
ject  exhibit  a  beautiful  spirit  of  fairness  and 
liberality,  such  as  we  should  like  to  see  more 
general  among  our  own  religions  people. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Eraser's  inquiries  was 
practical.  Popular  education  in  England  is 
sure  to  make  progress  with  the  growth  of  re- 
form and  the  diffusion  of  suffrage,  and  it  is 
with  reference  to  possible  changes  in  the  na- 
tional system  that  the  '-  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission"wa8  instituted.  It  is  interebting,  there- 
fore, to  see  what  points  so  cautious  acd  judic- 
ious an  observer  recommends  to  the  imitation 
of  his  countrymen. 

«  The  thing,"  he  says,  "  which  I  should  like 
to  borrow  is  the  noble  public  spirit,  almost  uni- 
versally prevalent,  which  considers  that  to  cM:n- 
tribnte  to  the  general  education  of  the  people 
is  the  first  duty,  as  of  the  oomnionwealth  at 
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large,  80  of  every  citizen  in  particolar,  and 
which  plaoea  religion,  morality,  and  intelligence 
in  the  forefront  of  the  elements  that  constitute 
the  atrength  and  guarantee  the  prosparity  of 
the  nation." 

Descending  to  particulars,  he  especially  rec- 
ommends tkat  our  system  of  graded  schools  be 
imitated  in  the  large  towns  of  England.  "  It  is 
the  one  thing  which  oar  elementary  schools  have 
not,"  he  says,  "  and  which  they  most  need.  I 
do  not  care  so  much  about  common  schools; 
^y  I  have  no  particular  preference  for  free  schools; 
but  I  do  see  most  clearly  the  advantages  of  a 
graded  school." 

The  second  recommendation  which  he  offers 
is  that  central  boards  of  education  should  be 
instituted  in  counties  or  districts  with  m.ore  or 
less  viaitorial  power,  and  with  the  obligation  to 

fiublish  an  annual  report.  The  great  mass  of 
Englishmen  have  now  no  authentic  guarantee 
upon  which  to  rely  in  selecting  a  school  for 
their  sons.  The  publicity  of  our  public  schools 
seems  to  Mr.  Eraser  one  of  theii  most  commen- 
dable features. 

The  author  of  this  report  does  not  appear  to 
have  considered  it  his  business  to  devise  sugges- 
tions so  much  aa  to  re))ort  observations.     In- 
deed, he  is  continually  embarrassed  by  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  capacities,  and  prospects 
of  the  two  countries.     "  I  do  not  pretend  to 
kaow  where  we  are  difting,"  is  a  remark  which 
^        he  niakcs  more  than  once.     He  sees  impending 
in  England  the  establishment  of  a  secular  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  akin,  at  least,  to  the  Ameri> 
oao,  and  while  he  does  n.it  conceal  his  pre- 
ferences for  the  denominational  schools  now  in 
vogue,  he  does  not  hesitate  as  a  clergyman  to 
declare  that  he  should  neither  despair  of  Chris- 
tiaoity  nor  morality  if  the  change,   so  much 
dreaded  by  many  of  his  class,  should  actually 
oome.     He  acknowledges  as  the  result  of  his 
travels  in  America,  that  what  England  needs  is 
"  intell'ujmt  education — ^a   real   quickening'  of 
the  minds   of  the  people,"  and  he  admits  that 
his  own  difficulties  as  a  clergyman  lie  in   the 
slow    and  heavy  intellectual  movement  of  his 
hearers,  their  scanty  vocabultry,  their  inability 
to  appreciate  an  argument,  their  want  of  general 
and  broad  culture. 

We  have  noticed  gome  statements  with  which 
we  do  not  agree,  and  throughout  the  entire  re- 
port  there  Ls  an  obvious  lack  of  acquaintance 
witti  the  progressive  development  of  our  school 
system    which  would  have  enabled  the  writer 
to    describe  rather  better  some  of  its  character- 
istics.      The  American  public  schools,  as  a  sys- 
teoi,  have  grown,  during  two  hundred  years  into 
their  present  form;  they  were  not  contrived  or 
iovented.      They  are  adjusted,  imperfectly  we 
admit,  but  still  adjusted,  to  all  our  other  institu- 
tions.     To  be  understood,  our  social  life  must 
be  uoderatood,  and  this  no  traveller,  however 


accomplished,  can  be  ezpe'cted  to  understand. 
iVIr.  Prater  has  done  more  than  most  observers. 
His  patience,  his  fairness,  bis  sagacity,  and  hit 
ever  present  love  of  the  truth  are  reflected 
throughout  the  American  portion  of  the  vol* 
ume.  We  have  not  read  the  Canadian  chap- 
ters. 

As  the  conclusion  of  all  his  researches,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  him  ready  to  admit  "  it  is  no 
flattery  or  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
canft,  if  not  the  most  highly  educated,  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  generally  educated  and  intelli- 
gent people  on  the  earth."  This  is  the  true 
fruit  of  republican  common  schools. 

■    w»   ■ 
TWO  EPITAPHS. 

In  one  Of  England's  great  cathedrals  rests 
one,  whose  gravestone,  according  to  his  own 
direction,  bears  but  the  single  word  "Mlseri- 
mua" — most  miserable. 

In  the  oitaoombs  of  Romd,  one  tablet  has,  in 
rude  letters,  the  simple  inscription,  "  In  pace" 
— in  peace. 

Little  as  these  brief  records  at  first  seem  to 
tell  us,  a  moment's  thought  shows  them  full  of 
disclosures.  The  first  was  a  man  of  wealth  and 
position,  or  his  sepulchre  had  never  been  in  the 
great  cathedral.  He  had  it  in  his  power,  not 
only  in  common  with  others  to  find  for  himself 
the  blessedness  of  God's  faithful  children,  but 
more  than  some  to  bless  the  world  in  those  ex- 
tended ways  which  the  rich  and  powerful  can 
especially  command.  He  had  the  offer  of  life 
in  vain.  He  was  honest  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge his  misery.  He,  could  not  cheat  himself, 
he  would  not  cheat  others ;  indeed  he  warned 
them.  There  in  that  old  cathedral,  among  the 
tombstones  of  other  men,  whore  the  rich  and 
noble,  gifted  like  himself  with  noble  opportuni- 
ties, would  surely  oome  to  read  his  record — 
there  it  should  be,  in  imperishable  stone,  with 
no  name  or  worldly  titles  to  tell  of  outward  pros- 
perity, or  divert  attention  from  this  one  terrible 
truth.  It  should  stand  alone  in  its  awful  sim- 
plicity, "  Moat  Miserable,"  life  a  failure,  the  fu- 
ture a  terror. 

The  other  lived  in  the  fearful  days  of  perse- 
cution, when  the  bunted  Christianw  fled  to  the 
catacombs,  the  burial  caves  where  the  martyrs 
were  driven  to  live.  The  outward  Rfe  of  the 
unknown  sleeper  must  have  been  full  of  gloom. 
A  child  of  poverty,  either  by  birth  or  from  that 
love  to  the  Master  which  chose  it  with  hu  peo- 
ple rather  than  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin,  be 
was  despised  and  persecuted.  Yet  the  record 
of  that  hfe  was  full  of  blessedness.  AH  things 
have  been  counted  dross  for  the  love  of  Christ; 
life  was  a  success — the  future,  glory. 

In  the  records  of  heaven,  if  not  on  every  tomb- 
stone, must  not  the  verdict  stand  for  each  life, 
either  "  Most  miserable,"  or  "  In  peace  V 
Which  shall  be  mine? 
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PRATER. 

It  is  a  ccmmanioD  with  God.  Oh  1  bretbren, 
prajer  is  Dot  an  apostrophe  to  woods  and  wilds 
and  waters.  It  is  not  a  moan  east  forth  into  the 
viewless  wind.o,  nor  a  bootless  behest  expended 
on  a  passing  cloud.  It  is  not  a  plaintive  cry 
directed  to  an  empty  echo,  that  can  send  back 
nothin)<  but  another  cry.  Prayer  is  a  living 
heart  that  speaks  in  a  living  ear,  the  ear  of  the 
living  God. 

John  Newton  onoe  said:  "The  art  of 
spreading  rumors  may  be  compared  to  the  art 
of  pin^making.  There  is  usually  some  truth, 
which  I  call  the  wire;  as  this  passes  from  hand 
to  hand,  one  gives  it  a  polish,  another  a  point, 
Others  make  and  put  on  the  head,  ind  at  last 
the  pin  is  completed." 


IT  K M  S . 

One  of  the  wealth/  men  of  New  Orleans,  tbe  late 
John  McDonougb,  bad  engraved  upon  bil  tomb  a 
series  of  maxims,  which  be  says  be  adopted  for  tbe 
guidancd  of  his  life,  in  1804,  and  to  which  he  at- 
tributes his  success  tn  basiness.  He  makes  them 
public  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  desire  to  become 
rich,  and  they  are  worth  reproduction  here  : — "  Rnlei 
for  Guidance  of  M;  Life,  1804. — Remember  always 
that  labor  is  one  of  the'conditions  of  onr  existence. 
Time  is  gold  ;  throw  not  one  minute  awajr,  but  pUce 
each  one  to  acconnt.  Do  unto  all  men  as  ;oa  would 
be  done  by.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you 
can  do  to-day.  Never  bid  another  do  what  you  can 
do  yourself.  Never  covet  whnt  is  not  your  own. 
Never  think  any  matter  so  trifling  as  not  to  deserve 
notice.  Never  give  out  that  which  does  not  first 
^come  in.  Never  spend  but  to  produce.  Let  tb« 
greatest  order  regulate  tbe  transactions  of  your  life. 
'Study  in  yoni  coarse  of  life  to  do  tbe  greatest 
amount  of  good.  Deprive  yourself  of  nothing  neces- 
sary to  yonr  comfort,  but  live  in  an  bonorable  sim- 
plicity. Lfibor,  then,  to  tbe  last  moment  of  your  ex- 
istence. Pursue  strictly  the  above  rules,  and  the 
Divine  blessing  and  riches  of  every  kind  will  flow 
upon  yon  to  your  heart's  content ;  bat,  first  of  all, 
remember  that  the  chief  and  great  duly  of  your  life 
should  be  to  tend,  by  all  means  in  your  power,  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  our  Divine  Creator.  The  coocla- 
sion  to  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  witboat  tem- 
perance there  is  no  health ;  without  virtue  no  order; 
without  religion  no  happiness  ;  and  that  tbe  aim  of 
our  being  is  to  live  wisely,  soberly,  and  righteously. 

"JjBN  McDoHOUOH." 

The  earoiogs  of  tbe  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cnble, 
during  tbe  past  year,  are  said  to  hare  been  over  a 
million  of  dollars.  After  heavy  deduction,  resulting 
ftom  tbe  two  accidents  to  the  cable  of  1866,  there 
remained  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  account  $140,- 
670,  ont  of  which  a  dividend  is  declared  at  tbe  rate 
of  four  per  cent,  free  of  income  tax,  npon  the  first  8 
per  cent,  preferential  stock.  Bat  f  >r  these  accidents, 
and  a  charge  for  bark  interest,  the  net  earnings 
would  have  paid  7  per  cent,  on  $12, 000,000,  leaving 
f  70,000  for  a  reserved  fund. 

FRaiOMER's  SCBOOLS  IK  TBI  DRFABTHKilT  OF  WaSB- 

moTON. — Tbe  Superinteadent,  Jubn  Kimball,  reports : 
There  are  ninety  day  and  night  schools  in  tbe  dis- 
trict, in  charge  of  142  tracbers,  of  whom  129  are 
white  and   13  colored.    Tbe  number  of  pupils  in 


these  schools  is  4,822,  and  the  arerage  attendaace  is 
3,535,  or  73  J  per  cent. 

In  Alexandria  (cily  and  county)  and  Fairfax  Go., 
Ta.,  there  are  twenty-six  schools,  with  thirty  fiv« 
teachers,  twenty-nine  white  and  six  colored,  and 
1,766  pupils.  Tbe  average  is  1,204,  or  sixty-eight 
per  cent. 

Tbe  local  superiatendent  remarks :  "  When  we 
first  openpd  onr  schools  in  Alexandria,  there  was 
almost  universal  opposition  and  ridicule.  Now  the 
people  are  strongly  convinced  of  their  benefits,  and, 
at  the  late  public  examination,  which  was  crowded 
with  the  white  citizens  of  tbe  place,  astonishment 
and  even  delight  was  expressed  at  the  fine  appear- 
ance of  tbe  pupils,  and  tbe  great  progress  they  had 
made. 

The  public  school  board  of  WashiBBfton  is  now 
favorable  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  and 
are  taking  ont  vigorous  measures  to  carry  on  their 
schools  in  connection  with  tbe  board.  In  June  there 
were  thirty-two  schools,  having  an  average  attend- 
ance of  over  90  per  cent.  One  school  in  George- 
town, and  tbe  M-street  school,  reported  an  average 
attendance  of  100  per  cent.  This,  in  respect  to  at- 
tendance, is  tbe  best  report  of  tbe  year.  Of  tbe  135 
teachers  in  tbe  District,  109  are  white  and  26  colored. 
The  average  whole  attendance  is  over  44  per  cent. 
Of  these  schools,  thirty-eight  are  primaiy,  twenty- 
eight  intermediate,  five  grammar,  and  moat  of  the 
remainder  of  mixed  grades.  John  E.  Turner  has 
taught  a  class  of  men,  fitting  for  the  Ministry,  in  a 
room  on  Louisiana  avcQue,  fomi^bed  bim  by  the 
bnrean.  This  class  has  at  times  been  quite  large, 
but  tbe  attendance,  owing  to  tbe  necessities  of  tbe 
men,  has  been  quite  irregular. 

A  charter  baa  been  granted  by  Congress  for  tha 
Howard  University,  which  is  open  to  all  of  both 
sexes,  withont  distinction  of  color.  This  institntion 
bids  fair  to  do  great  good.  Its  beautiful  site,  so  op- 
portunely and  wisely  secured,  is  an  earnest  of  suc- 
cess. Large  and  commodioas  buildings  are  soon  to 
be  erected  therenn.  The  normal  and  preparatory 
departmenta  of  tbe  University  were  opened  on  tbe 
Ist  of  May,  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  E.  F. 
Williams,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  thorough 
teacher.  At  tbe  close  of  tbe  month  tbe  scbool  num- 
bered thirty-one  scholars  ;  it  has  now  increased  to 
about  sixty.  Miss  Lord,  so  long  a  popular  teacher 
of  this  city,  has  been  appointed  BB8i^tant.  The 
grade  of  this  scbool  is  low  for  its  name,  but  the  stu- 
dents are  making  good  advancement. 

One  school-house,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
four  hundred  scholars,  has  been  built  by  the  bnre«a 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  it  has  assisted  in  building 
three  bouses  of  the  same  size  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. AssistRnce  has  also  been  given  in  building 
three  houses  in  Maryland. 

Ten  Northern  societies  are  reported  as  having 
aided  the  schools  in  this  department,  the  amount 
expended  by  them  being  not  less  than  $35,000.  Tbe 
trustees  of  colored  scbools  for  Washington  and 
Georgetown  have  expended  about  310,000.  The 
amount  raised  by  colored  people  by  subscription  is 
very  small.  They  insist  that  their  tuxes,  which  are 
the  same  as  paid  by  the  white  popniation,  ataall  be 
used  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 

In  this  District,  if  tbe  trustees  of  tbe  «olortd 
scbools  should  get  the  amount  now  due,  and  that 
which  will  bo  due  the  next  scholsslic  year,  they 
would  have  about  $80,900,  an  amount  quite  suffi- 
cient, used  economically,  to  free  the  societies  and 
bnrean  from  any  further  care  of  schools  here.  But 
as  the  speedy  receipt  of  these  funds  is  a  matter  of 
much  doubt,  there  still  remains  a  work  for  the  be- 
nevolent to  do.'" —  Wathmjton  CkronitU. 
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WOMEN   AS  PHT6ICIAN8. 
BT  BAMDKL  M.   JAKKET.. 

Having  recently  met  with  the  Presmble  and 
Besolulion  disapproving  of  "  women  becoming 

Practitioners  of  medicine,"  adopted  by  the 
'hiladelphia  County  Medical  Society,  and  the 
Beply  of  Ann  Preston,  M.  D.,  they  have  ap- 
peared to  me  worthy  of  notice  and  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  not  my  pnrpose  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  natural  equality  of  the 
sexes,  as  regards  their  intellectiul  and  moral 
endowments.  It  is  certain  that  the  position 
hitherto  occupied  by  women  in  all  oountries 
has  generally-been  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  int^ellvt,  and  has  made  them  more 
dependent  npon  men  than  is  required  by  nat- 
aral  causes. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  their  physical  organi- 
cation  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  men,  and 
that  no  training  of  the  sinews  and  muscles 
wonid  confer  on  them  masculine  strength.  The 
natural  inference  is,  that  their  sphere  of  duty 
is  not  in  those  departments  of  labor  that  require 
great  physical  force ;  they  are  not  adapted  to 
guide  the  plough,  to  wield  the  blacksmith's 
sledge,  to  delve  in  the  mine,  nor  to  encounter 
the  toil  sod  peril  of  the  mariner.  It  is  true, 
that  among  savagCB  they  are  the  druilges  of  the 
tribe,  that  in  some  countries  of  Europe  they 
labor  in  the  fields,  and  that,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  our  Und,  they  vere  sub- 
jected to  Ecvere  agricultural  toil;  but  in  these 


cases  the  labor  of  a  woman  is  considerd  leas 
valuable  than  that  of  a  man,  and  the  effect  of 
such  employments  always  has  been  to  degrade 
them  morally  and  intellectually,  impairing  their 
personal  charms,  their  delicate  tastes  and  their 
attractive  manners. 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all,  that  in 
quickness  of  perception  and  delicacy  of  taste, 
women  are  superior  to  men,  and  in  order  that 
the  equality  which  wo  claim  may  be  preserved, 
there  must  be  some  countervailing  advantages 
possessed  by  the  sterner  sex.  These  will 
probably  be  found,  not  only  in  greater  physical 
strength,  but  in  a  stronger  will,  and  a  nervous 
system  that  will  longer  sustain  Intense  intel- 
lectual exertion. 

It  was  formerly  sopposed  that  women  were 
not  able  to  engage  succesEfuUy  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  but  modern  experience  has -shown 
that  in  many  departments  of  literature  and 
science  they  can  attain  to  eminence;  and  when 
the  time  shall  come  that  they  can  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  position  and  education  whivh 
are  erjojed  by  men,  wo  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  their  Euccfss  will  be  commensurate 
with  their  opportunities.. 

The  elevation  of  woman  fo  a  dignified  position 
in  society  is  one  of  the  surest  evidences  of  a 
high  civilization,  for  It  shows  that  the  law  of 
love  which  Christianity  teaches  has  gained  the 
ascendency  over  the  law.  of  violence  or  brute 
fcrce  which  prevail  among  barbarians. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  increase  la 
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the  variety  of  einpIojiDenta  by  wbich  women 
may  earn  a  lirelihood  would  not  only  .conduce 
to  their  comfort  and  independence,  bat  to  t6e 
intellectnal  and  moral  iuiproTement  of  the 
race ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  moet  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times  that  such  a  change  ia  now 
taking  place  with  a  prospect  of  its  further  ex- 
tension. One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  this  change  in  professional  business  and  in 
public  sentiment,  is  the  admission  of  women 
into  the  rank  of  medical  practitioners,  and  the 
establishment  of  colleges  to  prepare  them  for 
this  highly  responsible  vocation. 

The  publication  noticed  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  article  shows  that  there  are  among 
the  male  physicians  some  who  regard  this  move- 
ment with  disapprobation,  and  the  Reply  of 
Ann  Preston  proves  that  she  is  fully  competent 
to  maintain  her  ground  in  the  field  of  argument. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the'  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society  is  here  subjoined  : 

"  72e<o^i)e</,  That,  in  conformity  with  what  they 
believe  to  be  due  to  the  profession,  the  commu- 
nity in  general  and  the  female  portion  of  it  in 
particular,  the  members  of  this  Society  cannot 
offer  any  encouragement  to  women  becoming 
practitioners  of  medicine,  nor,  on  these  grounds, 
can  they  consent  to  meet  in  consultation  snob 
practitioners." 

The  ground  assumed  in  the  Preamble  and 
alluded  to  in  the  Resolution  are  briefly  but 
fairly  stated  in  the  "Reply"  from- which  the 
following  passages  are  selected : 

"Although  shrinking  from  all  controversy, 
and  seeking  the  quiet  path  of  duty,  the  time 
has  come  when  fidelity  to  a  great  cause  seems 
to  demand  that  I  should  speak  for  myself  and 
for  the  women  with  whom  I  am  associated  in 
this  movement,  and  give  a  reason  for  the  course 
we  are  pursuing. 

The  '  very  grave  objections  to  women  taking 
on  themselves  the  heavy  duties  and  responsi 
bilities  of  the  profession'  appear  to  be  based, 
in  the  Jint  place,  upon  the  assumption  that 
they  do  not  possess  the  '  abijity  to  bear  up  under 
the  bodily  and  mental  strain  to  which  they 
would  be  unceasingly  subjected  in  this  now  voca- 
tion ;'  in  the  second,  upon  the  presumed  incom- 
patibility of  professional  practice  with  the  best 
home  influence  of  the  woman  and  the  duties  of 
the  mother ;  in  the  third  place,  upon  the  col- 
lision and  practical  difficulties  that  might  arise 
if  different  members  of  the  same  family  should 
employ  two  physicians — a  man  and  a  woman ; 
and  lantfy,  the  objections  are  made  upon  the 
ground  of  the  equivocal  effect  of  medical  con- 
sultations npon  the  modesty  and  delicacy  of 
feeling  of  those  who  may  thus  meet ;  an4  also 
npon  the  fact,  that  '  in  no  other  country  but 
our  own  is  a  body  of  women  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  the  general  practice  of  medicine.' 

In  regard  to  the  Jirst  difficulty,  few  words 


need  be  expended.  Pausing  merely  to  allade 
to  the  fact,  that  in  barbarous  communities  wo- 
man is  pre-eminently  the  laborivus  drudge, 
and  that  in  civilized  society  she  is  the  nurse, 
keeping  her  unceasing  vigiU,  not  only  by  the 
cradle  of  infancy,  bat  by  every  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  suffering,  with  a  power  of  sustained 
endurance  that  man  does  not  even  claim  to 
possess ;  that  her  life  is  as  long,  and  her  power 
of  surmounting  its  painful  vicissitudes  not  in- 
fisrior  to  his,  we  come  to  the  open,  undeniable 
fact  that  women  do  practice  medicine,  that  they 
are  able  '  to  bear  op  under  the  bodily  and 
mental  strain'  that  this  practice  imposes,  and 
that  'natural  obstadea'  have  not  obstructed 
their  way. 

There  are  in  this  city  women  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  a  dozea 
years,  who  to  day  have  more  vigor  and  power 
of  endurance  than  they  possessed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career;  and  the  fact  of  'their 
delicate  organization  and  predominance  of  the 
nervous  system,'  combined  with  their  '  trained 
selfcommand,'  is  the  very  reason  that,  in  some 
cases,  their  counsel  has  been  preferred  to  that 
of  the  more  robust  man. 

The  second  objection,  bearing  upon  the  home 
influence  of  woman,  has  certainly  another  side. 

Probably  more  than  half  the  women  of  this 
city  and  ouuntry  are  under  the  stem  necessity 
of  supporting  themselves  by  their  own  exer- 
tions. Some  mothers  leave  their  young  chil- 
dren day  by  day  and  go  out  to  labor,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  bring  them  bread  at  night ;  others  sew 
away  their  strength  for  the  pittance  which 
barely  keeps  famine  from  their  doors,  and  ex- 
hausted with  their  labors,  they  are  indeed  not 
'in  a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  interchange  endear- 
ments with  their  beloved  little  ones  ;'  nor  can 
they,  even  with  the  price  of  life  itself,  surround 
them  with  the  home  influences  and  comforts 
needful  to  their  healthful  and  Jiarmonions  de-' 
velopment. 

If  the  woman  who  has  stpdied  medicine 
shoald  be  surrounded  by  %  family  of  yooog 
children,  we  should  surely  regard  it  as  a  mis- 
fortune, if  the  same  overpowering  necessity 
should  compel  her  to  follow  an  active  practioe 
during  the  period  that  these  heavy  maternal 
claims  were  pressing  upon  her;  although  even 
then  her  duties  would  be  less  exhausting,  and 
her  time  less  continuously  occupied  than  are  hers 
who  supports  her  family  by  sewing  or  washing. 

But  although  the  mother  may  not  actively 
exercise  Jier  profession,  the  knowledge  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  which  she  possesses  will  surely 
aid  her  in  training  her  children  in  accordance 
with  thoe  hygienic  rules  which  are  now  no 
sadly  neglected  in  families,  and  will  not  detract 
from  that  pure,  sweet,  '  home  influence'  wbich 
is  the  safeguard  of  the  happiness  and  integrity 
of  society. 
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We  know  of  quite  a  Dumber  of  medical  wo- 
meo,  who,  in  oooseqaenceof  the  reinaDerations 
of  their  practice,  have  been  able  to  make  them- 
selves the  centers  of  happy'homes,  which  other- 
wise they  oopid  not  have  done ;  and  some  of 
these,  iu  their  thanskivings  for  the  daily  inte- 
rests and  enjoyments  of  their  lives,  count  it 
among  their  deepest  blessings  that  they  have 
been  enabled  to  pursae  a  course  which  so  tiehly 
satiiiiies  their  womanly  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  gives  scope  to  their  intellectual 
cravings  and  power. 

The  third  objection,  in  regard  to  collisions 
and  '  heart-burnings,'  could  scarcely  apply  to 
high  toned  physicians  who  know  what  belongs 
to  the  proprieties  of  their  position.  The  dan- 
ger would  seem  to  be  equally  imminent  if  the 
medical  advisers  were  both  of  the  same  sex, 
and  yet  we  all  know  it  is  quite  common  in  this 
city  for  more  than  one  practitioner  to  attend  the 
different  members  of  the  same  family — one 
being  preferred  for  his  supposed  'skill  in  one 
olaas  of  oases,  another  for  his  superior  reputa- 
tion in  anothffl*  class ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  injurious  results  follow  this  proximity  of 
practitioners. 

The  natural  tendency  would  seem  to  be,  to 
foster  care  and  research ;  and  if  mutual  obser- 
vation of  the  results  of  treatment  should  occa- 
sionally suggest  improved  methods  to  either 
party,  and  break  up  old,  sluggish  routine,  the 
profession  and  the  community  will  surely  be 
gainers  by  this  mutual  stimulus. 

The  objection  upon  the  ground  of  the  inva- 
sion of  delicacy  in  examining  questions  of  dis- 
ease and  treatment  is  indeed  an  astonishing  one 
to  come  from  a  body  of  scientific  and  right- 
minded  physicians.  Who  are  the  patients 
treated  by  these  men  f  Often  women — the  sen- 
sitive and  refined.  The  whole  nature  of  the 
malady  must  be  investigated  and  the  means  of 
recovery  enforced.  If,  as  frequently  happens, 
to  save  the  shrinking  sensitiveness  of  the 
young  woman,  sometender,  experienced  mother 
or  elder  friend  informs  the  physician  of  the 
symptoms,  and  conveys  to  the  patient  his  ood- 
clnsions,  she,  for  the  time,  performs  the  part 
of  the  attending  physician  in  reference  to  the 
consulting  one ;  yet  who  will  dare  assert  that 
Ler  womanly  modesty  is  compromised,  or  that 
'  the  delicate  reserve  with  which'  a  man  <  is 
accustomed  to  address  woman  in  the  sick-room" 
is  injuriously  affected  by  this  necessary  and  hu- 
mane intervention  'I 

Among  the  motives  which  have  contributed 
to  the  support  of  this  movement,  that  of  shield- 
ing the  sensibilities  of  shrinking  women  has 
not  been  the  least.  Men  opposed  to  the  medi- 
cal education  of  women  have,  iu  some  cases, 
changed  their  views  when  the  subject  has  been 
brought  home  to  their  feelings  iu  the  person  of 
some  beloved  member  of  their  own  families; 


and  they  have  appreciated  the  mental  suffering 
which  the  dread  of  mcidtcal  investigation  has 
caused.  Physioisns,  too, — the  father,  husband, 
and  brother, — have  asked  our  counsel  in  the 
cases  of  those  dearest  to  them  ;  and  they  have 
asked  it  because  we  are  wom::n,  and  as  such, 
they  believed  we  might  elicit  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering, and  apply  the  meaiis  of  relief,  as  they 
had  not  been  successful  in  doing. 

We  shall  scarcely  be  charged  with  presump- 
tion in  supposing  that  our  instincts  may  be  as 
pure,  our  intuitions  as  clear,  our  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  fitting  for  ourselves  as  reliable,  as 
are  those  of  tha  men  who  condemn  our  courso. 

We  are  sustained  by  the  approval  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  best  men  and  women, — by  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  general  community. 
We  feel,  and  society  feels,  that  wo  are  not 
usurping  the  place  of  men,  but  taking  a  posi- 
tion in  the  broad  field  of  medicine  which  appro- 
priately belongs  to  women ;  and  that  we  shall 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  professional  usefulness, 
and  contribute  to  the  knowledge  which  shall 
bless  the  race. 

The  names  of  those  who  support  onr  Hospi- 
tal and  College  are  largely  the  names  of  those 
of  whom  Philadelphia  is  justly  proud,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  her  iateiligenoe,  respectability, 
and  moral  worth. 

That  we  have  not  had  the  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring mediod  information  is  a  charge  that,  it 
seems  to  us,  should  hardly  come  -from  those 
who  have  systematically  closed  hospitals  and 
colleges  against  our  applications  for  admission, 
and  who  have  endeavored  to  prevent  the  mem- 
bers of  their  fraternity  from  assisting  us  in  our 
struggle  for  knowledge. 

That  we  have  stemmed  this  tide  of  opposi- 
tion, and  found  opportunities  for  obtaining 
medical  instruction — some  in  other  cities  and 
across  the  ocean,  some  by  persevering  and  long- 
continued  efforts  in  various  ways  at  home;  that 
we  have  found  noble  men  in  the  profession  to 
assist  us,  and  that  we  have  been  able  to  found 
hospitals  and  open  various  channels  for  practi- 
cal education,  is  due  to  the  inherent  vitalifi/  of 
our  cause,  and  its  strong  hold  upon  the  sympa- 
thies and  convictions  nt'  the  cosamunity. 

That  we  have  not  yet  all  the  facilities  for  in- 
struction that  are  needed,  we  are  fully  awuro. 

That '  there  are  female  graduates  who  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  medical  profession,'  we  also 
know  too  well:  for  the  sake  of  humanity  we 
would  that  we  could  truly  add,  that  the  gradu- 
ates who  disgrace  the  profession  are  found  only 
among  women ! 

F^m  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  physicians 
to  society,  not  more  than  one  man  in  hundreds 
follows  medicine  as  a  professioD,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  women,  under'the  most  favoring  circum- 
stances,  will  probably  not  be  greater ;  but  the 
systematic  training,  and  the  knowledge  of  physi- 
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ological  functions  and  hjgieniq  conditions  in- 
volved IB  a  thorough  medical  education  for  the 
few,  will,  we  believe,  be  reflected  in  many  homea, 
and  be  one  of  the  means  of  radically  changing 
that  mistaken  plan  of  education,  and  those 
destructive  social  customs  and  habits,  which  are 
now  undermining  the  health,  and  darkening  the 
lives  of  80  many  of  the  women  of  this  country. 
If  it  be  true  that '  in  no  other  country  but 
onr  own  is  a  body  of  women  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  the  general  practice  of  medicine,'  the 
fact  is  no  more  an  argument  against  its  propri- 
.  ety  than  is  the  fact  that  in  no  other  coabtry  are 
the  rights  of  the  people  so  acknowledged  and 
secured,  an  argument  against  the  propriety  of 
republican  institutions. 

We  regard  this  movement  as  belonging  to 
the  advancing  oivilization  of  the  age — as  the 
inevitable  result  of  that  progressive  spirit  which 
is  unfolding  human  oapabilities'in  many  direo- 
tions,  and  which  has  perceived  that  it  is  the 
condition,  of  the  highest  health  and  happiness 
for  woman,  that  she,  also,  should  exercise  the 
powers  with  which  she  has  been  endowed  in 
accordance  with  her  own  convictions  and  feel- 
ings,, and  in  harmony  with  her  nature  and  or- 
ganization. 

That  our  position  is  womanly — that  this  work 
'  is  established  in  the  fitness  of  things  and  in  the 
neoesDities  of  society,  and  that  the  movement 
belong  to  the  '  revolutions  which  never  go  back- 
ward,' we  have  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

For  us  it  is  the  post  of  restful  duty — the 
place  assigned  to  us,  as  we  believe,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  and  we  can  do  no  other  than 
maintain  it. 

But  on  behalf  of  a  little  band  of  tme- hearted 
young  women  who  are  just  entering  (he  pro- 
fession, and  from  whose  pathway  we  fain  would 
see  impediments  and  annoyances  removed,  we 
must  protest,  in  the  sacred  name  of  our  common 
humanity,  against  the  injustice  which  places 
difficulties  in  our  way, — not  because  we  are  ig- 
norant, or  pretentious,  or  incompetent,  or  un- 
mindful of  the  code  of  medical  or  Christian 
ethics,  but  because  we  are  women. " 

This  modest,  concise  and  cogent  argument 
needs  no  addition  to  render  it  conclusive,  and  F 
trust  that  the  enterprising  and  talented  women 
who  have  embarked  in  a  movement  so  import- 
ant to  their  sex,  and  so  beneficial  to  society, 
v^ill  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  lauda- 
ble efforts. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written,  I 
have  read,  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Repor- 
ter, dated  "  July  6,  1867,"  a  communication 
from  J.  W.  Sherry,  in  which  he  notices  Ann 
Preston's  "  Reply,"  and  propounds  to  her  twelve 
questions  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
by  women.  Some  of  his  questions  are  not 
proper  for  him  to  ask,  nor  for  her  to  answer. 
1  have  never  understood  that  women,  edu- 


cated for  the  medical  profession,  hare  avowed 
any  intention  to  treat  male  patients  in  all  kinds 
of  disease,  and  assuredly  they  would  thriok 
from  some  of  the  cases  he  mentions.  If  his 
moral  sense  is  shocked  by  snob  medical  practice 
by  women  as  he  has  imagined,  it  would  seem 
that  he  ought  to  see.  the  propriety  of  transfer- 
ring to  educated,  skilful  woman,  a  part  of  th« 
practice  hitherto  performed  by  men. 

There  are,  doubtless,  numerous  eases  of  deli- 
cate, sensitive  women,  who  have  suffered  long 
with  painful  disease,  rather  than  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  physician,  because  no  other  practitioners 
than  men  were  accessible.  In  sueh  cases  fatal 
delays  have  occurred  that  will  now  be  avoided 
by  the  professional  services  of  women,  skilfal 
in  the  healing  art. 

Tor  Frienli'  iBtelUgriuer. 

Prairie  Grove  Quarterly/  Meeting  of  FriendSf 

held  16A  of  9tA  month  cU  Wapsenonoc,  near 

West  Liberty,  Iowa. 

I  have  often  felt  it  a  privilege  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  reading  accounts  of  Friends'  meet- 
ings as  they  are  held  in  coarse,  in  the  various 
parts  of  our  extended  country.  Feeling  thus, 
I  have  been  drawn  to  write  biiefly  of  the  very  in- 
teresting meeting  which  ha^  just  been  held  io 
this  beautiful  prairie  oonntry.  The  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  was  held  on  Seventh-day, 
the  14th  inst.,  and  was  a  season  of  favor,  the 
members  being  united  in  judgment  and  ti&vail 
for  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

On  First-day  morning  the  attendanoe  was 
very  large,  many  not  being  able  to  obtain  seats 
within  the  house.  In  the  afternoon  a  religious 
meeting  was  appointed  for  children  and  youth 
by  a  Friend  in  the  ministry  among  us,  whose 
interest  in  the  little  folks  is  very  great.  The 
precious  children  preserved  excellent  order  and 
attention  throughout  the  services  of  the  oooa- 
sion. 

In  both  Monthly  Meetings  constituting  this 
Quarterly  Meeting,  First-day  schools  are  sus- 
tained. 

On  Second- day  the  General  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing was  held,  and  was  very  fully  attended.  Not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  several  Ministers, 
we  sat  in  profound  silence  for  nearly  an  hour, 
when  a  brief  testimony  was  borne  to  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  inner  light,  after  which  vocal 
thanksgivings  were  offered  to  the  Author  of  all 
our  sure  mercies.  Under  an  all-pervading  and 
solemnizing  sense  of  Divine  G-oodness  and  Love, 
the  shutters  were  closed,  and  the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  the  transaction  of  buiinesa.  The  state 
of  Society  was  entered  upon  witli  interest,  and 
several  representatives  were  appointed  to  attend 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  The  subject  of 
visiting  the  scattered  flock  in^his  western  land 
was  weightily  considered,  and  a-  committee  of 
Men  and  Women  Friends  was  appointed.,  to 
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enter  upon  the  servioe,  and  to  vuit  the  Meetings 
for  DiBoipl»e,  and  render  suah  adviee  nod  assist- 
ance as  they  may  be  enabled. 

The  snbjeot  of  the  entire  eqaality  of  Men's 
and  Women's  Meetings  in  the  administntion 
of  Discipline  was  weightily  oonsidered,  and  the 
subject  was  referred  to  the.  Yearly  Meeting  for 
farther  oonsideration.  Jessb  Holmes. 

Wut  Libtrtg,  Imea,  9th  mo.  20lh,  186T. 

Tron  "  Talka  with  my  Pupil*." 
BELATI0M8  WIXH  SERVANTS. 

In  eonnection  with  our  reluUons  with  the 
poor,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of 
those  which  we  should  hold  to  serfants.     As 
yonng  jadiee,  you  may  have  some  responsibili- 
ties in  regard  to  them-'-as  married  women,  yon 
must  have  some  of  them  in  your  care  and  keep- 
ing, on  whom  yon,  in  your  tarn,  will  be  depend- 
ent  for  very  important  services   to  yourself. 
Here,  again,  as  in  every  other  department  of 
human  life,  a  mode  of  proceeding  based  upon 
truly  Ohristian  principles  is  the  only  right,  and, 
therefore,  the  only  Bucoessful  mode.     List  chose 
who  serve  yon  see  that  you  take  a  real,  friendly 
interciit  in  them,  as  your  fellow-creatures,  as 
belonging  to  the  great  human  family;  that  you 
oare  for  their  OAmfort ;  that  yon  are  sorry  for 
their  trials  and   misfortunes,  their   pains  and 
their  sicknesses;  that  yon  are  williog,  in  all 
emergencies,  to  aid  them  with  yonr  counsel ;  in 
short,  that  they  are  embraced  within  the  circle 
of  your  sympathies,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  mere  soulless  machines,  contrived  for  your 
benefit,  which  have  no  sensitiveness,  and  can 
bear  any  amount  of  hard  usage  and  indifference. 
Be  patient  with  their  failings,  their  infirmities, 
their  shotteomings.    Is  it  not  often  true  that 
we  demand  a  more  thorongh   performance  of 
duty  from  our  servants  than  from  ourselves ; 
and  that  we  blame  them  for  faults  oeoasionally 
committed,  that  we  are  ourselves  habitually 
guilty  of  ?     For  instance,.  I  have  known  one 
whose  besetting  sin  it  was  to  forget,  all  the  day 
through,  things  that  onght  to  be  remembered, 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  sensitive  girl,  in 
waiting  at  dinner,  by  a  stern  reproof  adminster- 
ed,  because,  when  he  came  to  it  later  than  tbe 
rest  9(  -the  family,  she  forgot  to  put  a  hot  plate 
bef<#e  him.     If  there  were  a  being, in  tbe  world 
so  free   from  infirmity,  so  secure  against  any 
shortooming   in  dnty,  that  his  .conduct  never 
called  for  the  exercise  of  patieifte  and  forbear- 
ance 00  the  part  of  others,  such  an  one  perhaps 
would  have  a  right  to  demand  a  perfeet  perform- 
anee  of  it  to  himself  from  all  connected  with 
him ;  but  he  would  be  the  last  to  do  so,  and 
'Would  be  far  more  tolerant  of  human  infirmity 
^^erever  found,  than  those  who  are  all  the  time 
exhibiting  it  in  their  own  persons. 

Aluch  that  is  trying  in  servants  often  proeeeds 
from   mere  narrov-mindedneas ;  they  can  see 


only  as  those  see  who  walk  in  a  dark  night  with 
a  lantern,  which  throws  the  light  a  short  distance 
straight  before  them,  so  that  tboy  are  qnite 
blind  to  any  thing  bearing  on  their  course  that 
should  induce  tbem  to  alter  it.  In  such  cases 
you  must  condescend,  if  condescension  it  be,  t« 
reason  with  them,  and  endeavor  to  enlighten 
them. 

Being  generally  children  in  knowledge,  they 
should  be  treated^  in  some  respects,  as  we  treat 
children — much  of  whose  wrong-doing  comes 
from  thoughtlessness,  and  confused  indefiuite 
pvceptions  of  right  and  wrong.     We  make  a1> 
lowance  for  the  sick,  tbe  lame,  and  the  blind, 
forbearing  to  require  from  them  that  for  which 
their  peculiar  condition  unfits  them.  We  should 
make  equal  allowance  for  moral  and  intellectual 
infirmities,  and,  therefore,  not  expect  a  proper 
use  of  reason  in  one  who  has  never  been  led  to 
use  her  reasoniog  powers — habitual  self-control 
in  one  never  trained  in  the  proper  government 
of  her  temper — nor  broad  and  comprehensive 
views  of  duty  in  those  who  are  necessarily  nar- 
row minded  through  a  want  of  that  enlargement, 
which  can  come  only  from  education.     I  had  in 
my  service  many  years  an  excellent  woman,  so 
perfectly  faithful  and  reliable,  so  unfailing  in 
her  routine  of  duties,  that  sho  perpetually  re- 
minded me  of  the  following  stanza  in  a  hymn 
which  1  learned  when  I  was  a  little  child  : 
<<  So,  like  the'  sua,  wonid  I  fulfil 
Tbe  basioeas  of  the  day, 
Bef(iD  my  work  betimes,  and  still 
iiarch  our  my  heavenly  way." 

Yet  her  extreme  narrowness  of  mind,  showing 
itself  in  a  great  jealousy  of  the  slightest  ad- 
dition to  her  .regular  work,  as  well  as  in  other 
ways,  abated  considerably,  not  from  her  value, 
but  frou)  my  enjoyment  of  her.  It  really  pre> 
vented  the  proper  expansion  of  her  heart,  which 
was  a  very  good  heart.  She  had  a  peevish  dis- 
position, and  although  habitually  her  manners 
were  very  respectful,  this  peevishness  occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  would  be  ind!ulged  to  im- 
pertinence. 

On  sueh  occasions  it  was  my.  habit  to  watt 
until  she  had  returned  to  better  temper,  some- 
times until  the  following  day,  and  then  set  the 
matter  quietly  before  her  in  its  true  light. 
One  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  always  oocdrs 
to  me,  when  such  occasions  of  duty  arise ; 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespAses,  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  us."  If  our  Heavenly 
Father  were  to  deal  with  us  summarily,  what 
disaster  and  destruction  would  come  upon  us  I 
Sometimes  occasions  occur  when  apology  is  due 
from  the  mistress.  Is  it  ever  made  1  Yes,  I 
knew  one  instance,  which  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten. A  relative  of  niioe,  a  woman  of  excellent 
and  truly  religious  character,  had  also  some  in» 
firmities  of  temper.  One  day  she  adaiinisterel 
a  harsh,  severe  reproof  to  her  oook,  a  member, 
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I  tblnk,  of  the  same  charob  as  herself,  which, 

as  she  afterwards  discoTered  or  remembered, 
was  quite  undeserved.  The  next  day  she  con- 
fessed her  fault,  aud  asked  forgiveaess.  The 
good  servant's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  said  : 
"  This  makes  me  think  of  what  my  miuister 
told  us,  that  ip  Heavea  there  will  be  no  ladies 
and' gentlemen,  but  all  will  be  brethren  \" 

A  harsh,  abrupt,  unkind  treatment  of  servants 
isroften  the  result  of  baa  temper  on  the  part  of 
the  employers,  unchecked  by  Christian  princi- 
ple. 

'  No  person  of  real  refinement  will  indulge  in 
coarseness  of  any  sort.  She  will  be  deterred  by 
self-respeet,  if  not  by  consideraiion  to  others. 

Servants,  and  the  class  to  which  they  belong, 
have  often  nice  discrimination  in  character  and 
manners.  They  distinguish  between  what  is 
f&lse  and  what  is  genuine — what  is  real,. and 
what  pretended — what  is  vulgar,  and  what  re- 
fined. In  order  that  they  may  render  you  faith- 
ful and  willing  service,  you  must  faecare,  first 
of  all,  their  respect,  by  your  character,  and  their 
affection,  by  kind  and  friendly  treatment.  You 
must  manifest,  in  your  dealings  with  them,  the 
justice,  the  truth,  the  good  temper,  the  fidelity 
to  prijnoiple,  which  you  wish  them  to  practice 
towards  you ;  and  «how  yourself  as  much  de- 
voted to  their  interests,  as  you  wish  they  should 
be  to  yours.  When,  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts, 
they  are  wayward  or  unfaithful,  bear  with  them 
as-  patiently  as  possible,  remembering  the  con- 
dition on  which  we  are  permitted  to  ask  forgive- 
ness of  God  for  otir  transgressions ;  and  remem- 
bering, too,  how  much  better  we  ought  to  be 
than  they,  on  account  of  oar  greater  advantages. 

Every  h6uBe  has  itSiStmosphere,  favorcble  or 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  "  fruits  of  the 
spirit,"  love,  joy,  peace,  etc.,  and  the  samo  is 
true  of  each  member  of  the  family — and  it  is 
the  resort  of  good  spirits  or  evil  spirits,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  this  atmosphere.  I  have 
seen  a  stout,  capable,  energetic  girl,  of  a  temper 
very  strong,  and  a  little  defiant,  kept  spell- 
bound, as  it  were,  by  the  magic  of  the  soft  sil- 
very voice,  and  the  qniet,  sweet  ways  of  a  mis- 
tress who,  nevertheless,  required,  in  her  gentle 
-manner,  a  very  strict  and  thorough  performance 
of  duty  on  her  part.  A  girl  who  lived  a  long 
tim'e  in  the  service  of  "  the  uncle  "  remarked, 
years  afterwards,  "Norah  and  I  used  to  say, 
that  always  after  he  ha&  passed  throughr  the 
kitchen,  and  spoken  to  ns,  we  could  do  our 
work  It  great  deal  better,  and  it  did  not  tire  us 
at  all." 

That  "  a  low  voice  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
woman  "  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  wise 
utterances  of  the  great  poet-philosopher.  It  is 
related  of  Miss  Dix  that,  in  one  of  the  many 
prisons  whose  doors  she  has  unbarred,  like  an 
SBgel,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  wretched  insane 
confided  in  them,  a  maniac  was  of  so  dangerous 


'  a  character  that,  although  he  was  strongly  fetter- 
ed, she  was  warned  not  to  go  very  near  him. 
She  sat  down  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  and 
while  he  was  screaming,  as  was  his  wont  all  the 
day  long,  she  began  to  read,  in  a  low  voice,  some 
portions  of  Scripture.  Ha  stopped,  listened, 
and,  when  she  ceased,  said,  "  £ead  me  some 
more ;  it  does  me  good  !"  The  low  sweet  voice, 
however,  to  be  effective,  must  be  natural — the 
genuine  music  oK>the  heart. 

One  source  of  injustice  towards  servants,  and 
consequent  disagreement  with  them,  is  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  in  them  certain  feelings  and 
certain  wants,  corresponding  with  oar  own. 

They,  as  well  as  we,  have  need  of  some  free- 
dom, some  variety,  some  gratification  of  their 
social  nature.  It  is  therefore  wrong  and  un- 
reasonable to  keep  them  always  at  tbeir  post, 
and  debar  them  from  intercourse  with  their 
friends  and  acquaintances — though  this,  of 
coarse,  mast  be  restrained  within  reasoiMble 
limits.  I  hope  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  at  th« 
prpsent  day^  to  insist  upon  proper  provision  for 
their  personal  comfort,  in  well-ventilated,  well- 
appointed  bedrooms,  conTenient  kitchens,  and 
every  facility  for  rendering  work  easier  and 
lighter. 

One  important  topie  still  oeeurs  to  me,  in  eoo- 
nection  with  servants,  viz.,  the  treatment  of 
those  who  are  detected  in  crime.  I  beseech  yon, 
commit  not  yourselves  the  greater  crime — what- 
ever theirs  may  be— of  bringing  them  to  public 
justice  for  any  first  offence,  or  for  any  offence 
of  small  magnitude.  The  following  pleasant 
anecdote  is  related  of  the  Colonial  Governor 
Winthrop.  During  a  very  hard  winter,  he  was 
told  that  a  oertain  poor  man  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  wood  from  his  pile  every  night. 

H-e  replied,  "Send  him  to  me,  I'll  cure  him 
of  stealing."  When  the  man  was  brought,  he 
said  to  him,  "  Friend,  the  winter  is  very  severe, 
and  I  dare  say  you  have  no  wood  for  your  family. 
Help  yourself  at  my  pile,  until  the  cold  weather 
is  over."  Then,  when  the  man  had  gone  out, 
he  asked',  "  Now,  have  I  not  cared  him  of  steal- 


ing ?" 


Something  better  this,  than  sending  him  ta 
pine  in  jail,  to  have  his  spirit  broken  by  dis- 
grace, or  corrupted  by  evil  oompanionship.' 

A  servant  {r.irl  once  attempted,  as  I  have.eicry 
reason  to  believe,  to  poison  me.  She  was  half 
crazed  with  shame  and  anger,  at  being  deteoted 
in  stealing,  after  having  for  years  borne  aa  (fn- 
cellent  character  for  honesty.  Our  relation  to 
her  was  of  a  pecvliar  character,  and  she  wm  re- 
tained in  the  house  some  weeks  after  the  occar- 
renoe.  During  that  time  it  happened  that  she 
saw  me  one  day  in  great  distress,  whi-n  I  was 
alone  in  my  own  room ;  and  with  an  evident 
desire  to  do  something  for  me,  expressive  of  her 
pity,  dbe  brought  mo  a  cup  of  tea,  which  I  drank 
without  hesitation,  for  she  was  now  "clothed 
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and  in  her  rif>ht  mind."  Anger  ia  said  to  be 
temporary  madness ;  so,  also,  is  often  the  impulse 
that  leads  to  a  single  act  of  crime. 


POWKB  OF  A  OHRISTIAN  LIFK. 

There  ia  one  department  of  Christian  evidence 
to  which  no  skill  or  iodostty  of  the  champion 
of  revealed  trath  can  do  justice — one  also  with 
Mrhich  the  sceptic  is  little  disposed  to  meddle. 
It  is  that  which  is  spread  before  us  in  the  noise- 
Icaq  and  almost  entirely  unrecorded  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  the  faithful  roltowers  of  Christ.  Am- 
bitious of  no  distinction ;  intent  only  on  the 
Master's  service ;  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way  in  the  discharge  of  common  duties, 
their  lives  are  ennobled,  and  sometimes  beoomc 
heroic,  through  the  lofty  purity  of  their  aims, 
and  the  singlenera  of  their  devotion  to  life's 
great  end.  No  theory  of  infidel  philosophy  can 
account  fur  tbem.  The  attempt  to  explain  them 
by  means  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  is  an  in- 
sult to  common  sense. 

Gowper  has  graphically  portrayed,  the  lot  of 
one  who  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of 
the  class  of  which  we  speak  : 
"  Perbipg  the  Belf-approviair,  baagbtj'  world, 
That;  M  the  sweeps  him  with  her  ruslling  silks, 
Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him  ;  or,  if  she  sees, 
Deems  him  a  cypher  in  the  worlts  of  God, 
Receives  adrentage  from  his  noiseless  hoars 
Of  which  she  little  dreams.     Perhaps  s^e  owes 
Her  sanshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
And  plenteous  harvest  to  the  prajers  he  makes. 
When,  Isaac-like,  the  solitary  saint 
'  Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide,    ' 
And  thinks  on  her  that  tbinl^s  not  on  herself." 

— Boston  Recorder. 

NOTES  OF  FOaEION  TRAVEI.,  FBOH  FBIVATE 
00RBK8P0NSSNCE. 
No.  6. 
BoK>  OK  TBI  Rbini,  }th  moDtb  29,  1866. 
I  We  arrived  at  this  place  late  last  evening, 
from  Cologne,  (or  Coin,  as  it  is  spelled  here,) 
and  find  ourselves  this  morning  in  an  imposing 
rooking  hotel  called  the  "  Chateau  dn  Sbine," 
strange  and  foreign  enough  in  its  internal  ar- 
rangements and  customs,  but  situated  close  on 
the  banks  nf  this  lovely  river ;  and  as  oor  cham- 
bers are  on  the  right  side  of  the  house,  and  fur- 
nished with  famously  large  windows,  we  have 
been  revelling  in  the  glorious  prospect  they 
command.  Our  eyes  rest  upon  a  long  vista'of 
mountain  and  river  scenery,  most  charming  to 
behold,  but  quite  impossible  to  describe.  Our 
own  HudspD  comes  nearer  to  it  than  anything  I 
know  of,  only  that  here  every  hill  ia  heaped  up 
full  of  romaaoe  and  classic  interest;  and,  be- 
sides, various  other  remains  of  the  strength  and 
glory  of  the  past.  "  The  Castled  Craig  of  Dra- 
chcnfels,"  "  frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding 
Bhine,"  promising  us  from  a  distance  much  en- 
jdymeot  in  a  nearer  and  more  perfect  view  to- 
luorrov. 


There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast 
than  between  our  surroundings  now  and  those 
of  a  week  ago ;  and  we  now  fully  realize  that 
we  are  in  a  foreign  land,  and  among  a  strange 
— a  very  strange — people.  The  burly  burly 
and  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  railroad  depot 
is  especially  bewildering,  as  connected  with  the 
different  currencies  of  the  countries  through 
Ahioh  we  pass.  We  have  now  on  hand  £.  s.  d., 
Francs,  and  Ceniimes,  and  Sous,  Thalers,  and 
Silber-  groschens.  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
further  change  for  a  while.  I  suppose,  after 
we  reach  Switzerland,  we  shall  rettirn  again  to 
the  French  coinage,  which  will  seem  quite 
home-like,  as  will  also  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, after  the  outlandishpess  and  incompre- 
hensibility of  Deutschland. 

We  were  forcibly  struck  upon  crossing  the 
ohaniiel  and  travelling  in  France  with  the 
great  difference  in  the  state  of  vegetation  in  the 
two  countries,  for  while  we  observed,  just  before 
reaching  Dover,  that  the  grain  fields  had  scarcely 
changed  color,  as  soon  as  we  left  Calais  it  seem- 
ed B8  though  we  might  have  advanced  a  month  ; 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels  harvest 
was  at  its  height,  presenting  a  most  animating 
and  beautiful  spectacle,  for  the  whole  country 
through  which  the  railroad  passes  is  one  vest 
extended  and  perfectly  level  plain,  with  not  a 
fence  to  be  seen  for  miles;  and  as  wheat  and 
oats  appear  to  be  the  staple  products,  the  whole 
country  was  like  one  vast  harvest  field.  The 
different  farms  are  defined  by  rows  of  trees 
closely  planted  and  trimmed  to  the  bare  trunk 
up  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  when 
they  are  allowed  to  branch  out  a  little,  but  still 
regularly  pruned.  ■  After  the  lovely  landscape 
gardening  of  England,  this  was  certainly  rather 
monotoDous,  but  pleased  us,  because  it  was  so- 
very  different  from  what  we  had  been  surround- 
ed  by  so  long. 

Our  ride  from  Brussels  to  Cologne  was  ex- 
tremely novel  and  pleasant,  and  the  transition 
from  Belgiad  France  to  Deutschland  seemed, 
as'  we  were  whirled  along  in  the  cars,  very  sud- 
den ;  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  note  the 
changes  in  mancers,  and  appearance,  and  lan- 
guage, as  we  proceeded.  In  a  few  hours  we 
were  transported  from  "  La  Belle  France,"  with 
all  her  brightness,  and  joyousnesf),  and  beatfty, 
into  the  very  uidat  of  sober,  plodding  Germany, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  Ernst  Hotel. 
Next  morning  we  visited  the  Cathedral,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1*248,  by 
Archbishop  Conrad,  of  Hocbstadt,  and  were 
shown  through  it  by  several  officials,  who 
pointed  out  to  us  the  magnificent  decorations  of 
this  wonderful  structure,  and  the  numerous 
relics  of  value  which  it  contains ;  and  it  was 
truly  a  remarkable  exhibition.  The  Cathedral 
probably  never  will  be  completed,  though  they 
ate  professedly  still  at  work  at  it.    Th^  princi- 
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pal  tower  has  not  reached  one-third  of  its  pro- 
jeoted  height.     The  iDterior  is  verj  splendid, 
the  roof  of  the  nave  being  100  feet  high,  the 
length  500  feet,  and  the  intended  height  the 
same.     On  the  top  of  the  anliaiahed  tower  is 
the  orane,  used  there,  600  years  ago,  for  raising 
the  stone  for  the  building.     This  was  removed 
some  years  since,  but  a  terrific  thunder  storm 
ensuing,  the  populace  received  it  as  a  judgment, 
and  in  their  alarm  the  hnge  thing  was  restored 
to  its  position.     It  does  not  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  tower,  but  presents  a  very  novel  appear- 
ance.    We  ascended  to  the  top,  where  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
and  of  the  exterior  of  the  ohnrch,  being  taken 
ronnd  along  several  very  narrow  passages  and 
galleries,  and  in  among  the  huge  masses  of  or- 
namental carving  on  the  outside,  in  a  way  that 
could  not  fail  to  r,nb  in  the  impression  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  structure, 
even  in  its  present  unfinished  condition.     Be- 
hind the  High  Altar  is  a  room  where  we  were 
shown  a  shrine  containing  the  skulls  of  the 
three  wise  men  of  the  East,  who  came  to  offer 
their  gifts  to  the  infant  Jesus.     It  is  •  large 
casket,  probably  five  feet  long  and  foor  wide, 
composed  entirely  of  silver  and  gold,  and  orna- 
mented  with    ll04    precious  stones — among 
which  is  a  topaz,  as  large  as  a  goose  egg,  and 
many  others  of  great  value — the  whole  estimated 
at  240,000  pounds  sterling.    Through  a  golden 
grating  are  seen  the  skulls,  each  enoiroled  with 
'  a  diamond  crown,  as  if  in  mockery  of  death, 
and  the  name  of  each  underneath  in  sparkling 
rabies.     Altogether  it  is  very  gorgeotts,  and  I 
should  think  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  Catholic 
devotion  to  their  sacred  relics.    There  are  na- 
merons  other  chnruhes  in  Cologne.  The  Church 
■  is  St.  Ursula  is  probably  as  great  a  curiosity  in 
its  time  as  we  shall  soon  see  again.    St.  Ursula 
was  a  "  noble  maiden  of  Brittany,"  who,    a 
great  many  hundred  years  ago,  in  returning 
from  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  was,  with 
all  her  train,  (11,000  virgins,)  cruelly  massa- 
cred, on  this  very  spot;  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  event,  this  churoti  was  erected,  and  there- 
in are  contained  all  the  boues  of  the  "  holy 
saint "  and  her  maidens.     One  room  is  lined 
throughout  with  skulls,  enclosed  in  costly  cases. 
In  addition  to  the  contents  of  this  room,  the 
walls  of  the  main   body  of  the  church  are  en- 
tirely lined  with  the  bones  of  the  11,000,  which 
are  exposed   to  view   tbrongh   iron  gratings. 
We  were  also  shown  several  huge  cases,  appar- 
ently made  of  solid  masonry,  said  to  be  filled 
with  them.     A  ghastly  charnal  house  indeed  it 
seemed,  notwithstanding  all  the  gold  and  jewels 
that  were  mixed  up  with  these  remains  to  daz- 
zle the  eyes  of  the  credulous  and  ignorant  mul- 
titude. 

We  had  been  told  that  Cologne  was  famous 
for  its  .dirt,  but,  from  our  own  observation;  We 


think  the  plsee  has  been  slandered,  as  it  c^- 
tainly  does  not  equal,  in  this  respect,  some  of 
the  Scottish  towns  we  have  visited.  At  one  of 
the  stations  we  saw  a  woman  manufacturing 
lace,  and  we  were  interested  in  watching  her 
handiwork.  She  told  ns  she  had  learned  when 
but  six  years  old,  and  had  been  practising  ever 
since.  Making  a  small  collar  took  her  ten  days, 
and  she  would  sell  it  to  a  passer  by  for  less  than 
a  dollar. 

At  Cologne /we  received  our  first  introduction 
to  some  of  the  German  customs ;  for  instance, 
when  we  seated  onrselves  at  the  breakfast  table, 
where  were  only  one  other  lady  and  gentleman, 
the  gentleman  was  smoking  and  the  lady  sitting 
by,  and  eating  her  breakfast  with  perfect  com- 
posure ;  and  at  dinner,  immediately  as  the  meal 
was  concluded,  candles  were  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  table,  and  the  cigars  were  soon  puffing 
away  in  fine  style. 

(To  be  ooDtliHwA.) 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  12,  1867. 


The  Late  British  Minister. — The  sudden 
death  of  the  late  British  Envoy  to  the  United 
States,  "  Sir  Frederic  W.  A.  Bruce,"  which  oc- 
curred in  Boston  on  the  19th  of  Ninth  month, 
1867,  has  caused  deep  regret  not  only  in  the 
diplomatic  circles,  but  this  teeling  is  shared  by 
many  who  had  marked  his  courteous  and'pacifio 
character.  He  is  represented  as  having  possessed 
rare  abilities,  not  only  in  conversation,  but  in 
business,  and  {is  a  diplomatist  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  He  was  greatly  instrumental  in  re- 
storing a  friendly  feeling  between  thu  countiy 
and  Great  Britain.  Men  of  opposite  political 
views  equally  admired  his  firm  integrity  and 
honorable  bearing. 

The  success  which  attended  him  during  his 
active  but  comparatively  short  life,  is  attributed 
to  hiis  "  dignified  independence  of  all  extremes 
and  his  neutrality  among  extremists." 

He  was  the  son  of  Lord  Elgin,  and  clumed, 
as  his  ancestry,  the  royal  family  of  Bruce,  which, 
in  the  middle  ages,  wa^the  most  powerful  of 
the  great  Scottish  families.  His  two  brothers 
also  achieved  dbtinction  in  various  ways.  One 
of  them,  known  as  General  Bruce,  accompanied 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  his  tutor,  to  thb  conn- 
try,  and  made  a  favorable  impression. 

Sir  Frederic  received  a  liberal  education  at 
Oxford,  and  was  sabsequently  admitted  to  the 
bar.    His  first  employment  in  the  diplomatio 
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serrioe  was  as  *n  attach^  to  Lord  ABbburion's 
mission  to  the  United  States  in  1S42,  when  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  country  was  settled. 
"  Sobsequently  he  was  Lieut.  Qovemor  of  New- 
foundland, which  post  he  held  for  a  year. 
From  1847  to  1851  he  was  employed  in  rarious 
oapaoities  in  South  America  and  in  Egypt.  * 

In  1855  he  went  to  China  with  his  brother, 
Lord  Elgin,  where  he  was  actively  employed 
for  some  years,  and  afterwards,  was  sent  as  en- 
Toy  to  Japan.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Lord  Lyons  as  English  minister  to  this 
country.  He  arrived  here  in  April  of  that 
ye^r,  and  preparations  were  made  for  his  pre- 
sentation to  I^resident  Lincoln,  but  they  were 
prevented  by  the  assassination  of  the  latter,  and 
several  days  elapsed  before  his  reception  by  A. 
Johnson. 

The  intercourse  of  the  deceased  with  this 
government  has  always  been  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble nature,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  task  for  the 
English  Foreign  Office  to  supply  hispltfoe." 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  been 
prominently  employed  in  the  service  of  his 
country  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  and 
South  America. 

In  China  he  had  not  only  a  large  share  in 
opening  the  commerce  of  that  extensive  country, 
but  in  thwarting  piratical  schemes.  And  it 
was  he.  who  prevented  a  number  of  iron  steam- 
ers, which  were  built  in  England,  professedly 
to  be  sent  to  China,  but  really  for  the  Southern 
cause,  from  being  transferred  to  rebel  agents, 
to  operate,  like  the  Alabama,  as  privateers  on 
our  .commerce.  He  became  acquainted  with  the 
design,  and  refused  the  transfer.  He  was 
taken  ill  at  Naragansett  Beach,  where  be  had 
been  spending  the  summer,  and  went  to  Boston 
for  medical  advice,  but  died  soon  after  reaching 
there.     He  was  53  years  old. 

His  remains  were  deposited  on  board  the 

Bteamship  China,  with  marked  respect,  to  be 

conveyed  to  England.     ' 
>  ■— 
MiBBiBD.'bn  the  2d  of  Tenth  month,  )867,  at  the 
boaae  of  John  Hall,  HeatODTille,  Pa.,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Ooshen   Monthly  Meeting,  Benjamin   E. 
HssTON  to  Ltdu  S.  Yabnall,  both  of  |'hiladelpbia. 

Died,  on  the  24th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  in  MonaU 
len  Tovogbip,  Adams  Connty,  Penna.,  Maby  Cook, 
wife  of  Josiah  Cook,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Monallen  Monthly  Meeting.  Thus  hag 
passed  from  time  to  eternity  a  worthy  and  valuable 
Friend. 


DiiD,  at  his  residence,  in  Derayter,  Madieon  Co., 
Keir  Yorlc,  on  the  24tb  of  Eighth  month,  1867, 
David  Adahs,  aged  nearly  80  years.  He  travelled 
considerable  in  the  exercise  of  bis  gift  as  a  minister, 
and  his  acquaintance  was  quite  eztensire  ;  and  it  may 
be  a  satisfaction  to  bis  friends  to  know  that  he  bore 
his  last  illness,  which  was  prolonged,  with  remarka- 
ble patience,  and  that  his  close  was  peaceful. 

Also,  James  Adams,  at  the  residence  of  bis  father, 
David  Adates,  on  the  26tb  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  in 
the  37tb  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  20ih  of  Sixth  month,  1867,  Joseph 

Pazsom,  an  elder  and  member  of  Eaalland  Meeting, 
Lancaster  Coanty,  Penna.,  in  the  88tb  year  of  his 
age. 

,  on  the  2d  of  Eighth  month  last,  at  hei  resi- 
dence in  Lancaster  Conntj,  Penna.,  Sarah  Pemnock, 
a  member  of  Drnmore  Meeting,  in  the  STth  year  of 
her  age. 

,  on  the  6th  of  Eighth  month  last,  at  bis  resi- 
dence in  Lancaster  County,  Penna.,  Jesse  Cotleb,  a 
member  of  Drnmore  Meeting,  in  the  86th  year  of  bis 
age. 

,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  26th  of  Ninth 

month  last,  William  Witabbald,  in  the  50th  year 
of  his  age. 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  inst,  Hannah  M. 

Scttbb,  wife  of  Daniel  Sotter,  and  daughter  of 
Sarah  and  the  late  Macpherson  Saunders,  aged  28 
years.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
held  at  Green  St.,  Pbila. 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Tenth  month, 

18Q7,  at  his  residence  near  Consbohocken,  Jonathar 
Jongs,  in  bis  68th  year";  a  member  of  Plymouth 
Preparative  and  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meetings,  Pa. 

— — ,  on  the  25th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  in  Pbila., 
Mabt  Albina,  daughter  of  Abuer  and  Mary  C.  Reed- 
er. 

,x>n  the  let  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  Jo  Pbila., 

Jacob  Stiles,  in  his  6l8t  year. 

The  Execntive  Committee  of  "  Friends*  Publication 
Association  "  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  lOlh 
mo.  18lh,  at  3  o'clock,  at  the  usual  place. 

Lydia  E.  Hall,  Clerk. 


Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting 
Room,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  10th  mo.  16tb,  at  7|' 
o'clock. 

J.  M.  Ellis,        \  ntrhm 
AhneCoopbb,     J*^'"**- 


OHEMISTRT  IN  SOHOOtS. 

A  teacher  in  Nottingham,  England,  writing 
to  the  editor  of  the  Chemical  News,  earnestly 
recommends,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, that  Chemistry  form  one  of  the  branches 
of  Tegular  school  education.  The  boys  unde% 
his  charge,  with  this  enlargement  of  their 
studies,  did  not  learn  less  of  languages,  while 
learning  more  of  science.  Of  course,  they  take 
more  interest  in  the  experiments  than  in  the  ex- 
planations. "  Chemistry  teaches  habits  of  care- 
ful observation,  patience,  caution,  neat-handed- 
ness  and  quickness."  The  applications  of  this 
science  are  of  the  most  diversified  kind :  they 
are  made  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  laboratory ; 
they  are  seen  in  animal  and  vegetable  physiol- 
ogy— in  an  explanation  of  the  leading  symptoms 
in  'many  diseases ;  in  the  study  of  geelogy, 
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mineralogy,  meteorologjr,  and  in  the  most  mi- 
nute as  irell  as  in  the  most  sublime  phenomena. 
Chemistry  deserves  to  be  taught  not  only  in  our 
high  schools,  but  in  all  our  common  sohools  and 
private  academies. 

XU&OPEAN  C0RRK8P0NDENCK. 

Ko.  7. 

Angast  29,  1867. 

I  believe  I  have  not  told  yon  of  Heidelberg, 
\rhioh  is  a  university  town  on  the  Neckar,  con- 
sisting of  three  long  streets  lyiog  one  above  an- 
other, vith  irregular  crossings.  The  upper 
street,  on  which  is  the  castle,  rises  halfway  up 
on  the  highest  hill,  which,  however,  towers 
over  the  castle  as  much  as  the  castle  towers 
over  the  town.  You  have  often  seen  pictures 
of  the  ruius  of  the  castle  of  the  Lords  Palatine ; 
but  I  think  a  picture  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  this  ruin,  which  has  suffered 
from  fire  and  war  more  than  from  time.  Indeed 
time  has  done  nothing  but  beautify  it  with  ivy. 
It  is  lovely  to  look  at  from  the  city,  and  es- 
pecially from  over  the  Neckar,  where  is  a  hilly 
champaign,  covered  with  vineyards,  and  there 
is  a  street  also  there  of  good- looking  houses. 
The  true  way  for  a  visitor  to  Heidelberg  to  do 
is  to  go  to  the  Hotel  Prince  Charles,  or  the 
Adler,  close  under  the  castle,  and  not,  as  we 
did,  to  a  hotel  near  the  railroad ;  for  the  only 
thing  to  do  io  Heidelberg  is  to  go  and  see  the 
castle,  whose  very  exten-sive  grounds  are  kept 
in  the  most  beautiful  order,  and  provided  with 
seats  at  every  pretty  point.  Weeks  could  hardly 
exhaust  the  variety  of  this  park ;  and  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  have  Baedaker's  "  Rhine," 
which  is  translated  into  English,  and  which 
gives  the  history  of  the  castle,  and  plans  of  it 
and  the  garden,  and  of  Heidelberg,  too.  One 
day  you  must  go  inside,  (which  requires  you  to 
take  a  guide,  for  a  fee,)  and  yon  have  also  to 
pay  a  very  small' fee  (about  ten  of  our  cents)  to 
go  into  Count  Graimberg's  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties, which  b  kept  in  one  hall  of  the  castle;  and 
I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  see  this  colloctiob 
the  first  thing  after  reading  the  history  of  Hei- 
delberg in  Baedaker's  "  Rhine,"  for  it  is  fall  of 
pictarcs  of  the  castle  at  every  stage  of  its  beauty, 
and  of  portraits  of  the  distinguished  people  who 
have  lived  in  it ;  and  there  is  a  cork  model  of 
the  ruin  as  it  is  now.  -But  a  few  hours  is 
enough,  both  for  the  museum  and  inside  of  the 
castle.  Yon  must  resist  taking  a  guide  for 
the  grounds,  and  wander  at  your  "  own  sweet 
will."  The  most  beautiful  view  of  the  castle 
from  the  grounds  is  from  the  terrace,  and  also 
under  the  terrace,  where  a  path  leads  along  by 
the  arches  that  support  the  terraced.  There  I 
found  a  pfiinter  making  a  most  beautiful  picture 
of  the  castle,  with  Cusseldorf  exactness  of  color 
and  finish. 

The  outside  of  the  castle,  in  the  coqrt-yard, 


is  decorated  with  an  immense  number  of  stone 
statues,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  and  id 
one  instance  they  are  peeping  out  from  among 
ivys.  It  is  charming  to  sit  on  the  balcony  of 
the  cai^tle  and  look  up  to  where  the  Neckar 
joins  the  Rhine,  or  in  a  seat  in  the  English  gar- 
den, which  commands  the  same  view,  and  which 
is  entered  by  the  gate  Frederic  V.  built  in  honor 
of  Elizabeth  Stuart.  By  the  way,  the  picture 
of  Frederic  in  the  museum  gives  the  idea  of  a 
graceful  gentleman ;  but  Elizabeth  looks  ver; 
grim,  and  as  if  she  might  have  goaded  him  on, 
that  she  might  die  a  queen. 

I  believe  I  will  not  undertake  to  tell  yon  of 
my  musings  in  Heidelberg  Castle,  upon  the  mis- 
application of  human  power  and  genius  (given 
to  universalize  the  heights  of  development  man 
may  attain)  to  the  false  object  of  exalting  the 
possessors  of  power  above  their  fellows.  I  like 
to  see  what  triumphs  over  external  nature  and 
natural  indolence  are  possible  to  man,  beeau.se 
my  thought  flies  home  to  America,  and  I  think 
of  how  this  same  power  shall  be  applied  there 
to  level  up  all,  instead  of  to  exalt  single  men 
above  the  ntultitude ;  how  machinery  and  other 
results  of  science  shall  make  the  mechanical 
forces  of  nature  and  its  brute  power  do  the  work 
which  crashed  so  many  men  into  brute  beasts — 
first  to  build  ap  these  castles,  and  then  to  de- 
fend them  for  a  few  nobles  against  rival  nobles. 
America,  too,  shall  one  day  be  covered  with 
beautiful  architecture  and  sculpture,  which, 
jlike  Thorwaldsen's  Lion,^8hall  honor  heroic 
I  truth  and  fidelity,  and  provoke  no  hostile  can- 
'  non  to  destroy  it,  but  which  shall  grow  hoary 
with  time  only. 

This  castle  of  Heidelberg  quite  came  up  to 
my  childish  dreams  of  European  castles;  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  had  less  association  of  human 
crime  and  violence  than  is  usual.  I  think  no 
one  of  the  castles  on  the  Rhine  can  be  so  well 
worth  a  careful  exploring ;  no  one  certainly  has 
such  charming  grounds.  But  the  castles  on  tho 
Rhine  are  most  beautiful  to  look  at  from  the 
river  which  I  sailed  down,  on  the  22d  of  Au- 
gust, on  a  most  charming  day,  with  Baedaker's 
new  guide-book  in  my  hand,  and  a  very  pleasant 
and  cultivated  German  lady  by  my  side,  who 
talked  English,  and  knew  all  the  legends  of  the 
Rhine,  and  said  that  Longfellow's  Hyperion 
was  the  best  book  that  had  ever  been  written 
about  it.  I  find  Longfellow,  the  poet  of  Ame- 
rica, best  known  and  most  popular  with  Euro- 
peans wherever  I  have  gone.  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  rival  him  in  describing  the  steamboat 
sail  from  Mayence  to  Cologne,  at  both  of  which 
-places  I  stopped  and  passed  a  night  and  day,  to 
see  their  cathedrals.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
stop  even  at  Mayence,  though  the  pictures  there 
are  not  ancient.  The  life  of  Christ,  in  fourteen 
large  pictures,  adorns  the  nave  on  each  side, 
and  la  one  of  the  chapels  is  a  very  beaaUful 
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Christ  oftrrying  the  oross.  The  life  of  Christ, 
•8  I  interpreted  the  pictures,  uniTersaliBing  the 
form  from  the  babyhood  to  the  resurreotion, 
made  an  admirablo  series  of  sermons;  but  I 
guess  the  Proteslaut  visitors  will  learn  more 
from  them'  than  the  Catholic  worshippers  do, 
whose  worship  seems  to  me  to  be  mere  pros- 
tration and  intellectual  self  annihilation.  The 
cloisters  attached  to*this  cathedral  are  interest- 
ine;;  and  there  we  see  the  old  monument  of  the 
Minnesinger,  whose  songs   procured  him  the 

^  cognomen  of  Frauenlob ;— and  a  new  monument 
to  him,  raided  not  very  long  ago  at  the  expense 
of  the  ladies  of  Mayenoe.  It  is  a  bfls-relief  of 
a  lady  putting  a  wreath  on  a  tomb.  There  were 
beautiful  windows  in  Mayenoe,  but  the  splendor 
of  the  windows  in  Cologne  Cathedral  have  put 
out  of  my  memory  the  previously  seen. 

Cologne  Cathedral  is  not  finished.  The 
icrane,  &c./of  the  workmen  have  been  seen  on 
one  of  the  towefs  now  for  four  hundred  years ; 
and  I  saw  a  man  painting  on  one  window.  This 
is  a  grand  interior,  and  has  some  beautiful 
paintings,  especially  one  by  the  old  master  Ste- 
phan,  of  the  Madonna,  with  St.  Ursula  and  her 
eleven  thousand  virgins,  (of  course  the  canvas 
does  not  contain  eleven  thmuand,  bat  the  crowd 
looks  interminable,)  and  such  innocent  faces 
and  magnificent  foreheads,  especially  the  Ma 
donna  and  St.  Ursula!  We  had  to  pay  15 
silver  groschen  to  induce  a  very  much  dressed 

^  priest,  with  a  mace  and  kind  of  crown  on  his 
head,  to  open  the  closed  doors.  Stephan  was 
plainly  one  of  the  painters  who  painted,  like 
Fra  Angelico,  as  a  sacrament  of  life;  whose 
impulse  was  to  pour  out  the  waters  of  life, 
'*  without  money  and  without  price."  Such 
women's  faces  as  that  Madonna's  and  Ursula's 
and  her  companions  tell  you  that  nature  may 
be  innocent  enough  to  call  down  the  heavens 
for  its  protection.  Such  forms  human  beings 
will  inhabit  when  our  present  ones  wither  on 
the  tree  of  our  life.  Such  forms  I  think  hu> 
man  beings  were  in  the  Paradisacal  age ;  yes, 
just  ruch  /orms,  for  they  are  passive  forms  of 
innocence.  The  age  of  faith  had  at  its  best 
only  recalled  the  milky  innocence  of  inexperi- 
enced but  yet  devout  childhood.  It  will  take 
an  age  of  faith  which  is  yet  to  come  to  deline- 
ate the  redeemed  race  which  the  true  Christ 

i  shall, lead — another  church  than  the  Catholic 
Church  has  painted.  E.  P.  P. 

■  mm   ■ 
MENTAL  ACTIVITT. 

If  the  water  runneth,  it  holdcth  clear,  sweet 
and  fresh  ;  but  stagnation  turneth  it  into  a  noi- 
some puddle.  If  the  air  be  fanned  by  winds,  it 
is  pure  and  wholesome;  but  from  being  shut  up 
it  groweth  thick  and  putrid.  If  metals  be  em- 
ployed, they  abide  smooth  and  splendid ;  but 
lay  them  up,  and  they  soon  contract  rust.  If 
the  earth  is  labored  with  culture,  it  yieldeth 


corn ;  but,  lying  neglected,  it  will  be  overgrown 
with  bushes  and  thistles,  and  the  better  its  soil 
is,  the  ranker  weeds  it  will  produce.  All  na- 
ture is  upheld  in  its  being,  order  and  siiape  by 
constant  agitation;  every  creature  is  incessantly 
employed  in  action  conformable  to  its  designed 
use.  In  like  manner,  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  our  faculties  depend  on  their 
constant  exercise  ;'  to  it  God  hath  annexed  the 
best  and  most  desirable  reward — success  to 
our  undertakings,  wealth,  honor,  wisdom,  virtue, 
salvation — all  which,  as  they  flow  from  God's 
bounty,  and  depend  on  his  blessing,  so  from  bim 
they  are  conveyed  to  us  through  our  industry, 
as  the  ordinary  channel  and  instrument  of  at- 
taining them. — Barrow. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EEFLECTIONS. 

Solemnlf ,  eamestlj,  time  passes  on, 
Soon,  oh  I  bow  soon,  will  our  summer  be  gone ; 
Prosperous  summer  with  all  of  its  gain, 
Piiiles  <  summer  with  all  of  its  paio.  ' 

Generous  summer,  with  all  its  glad  days, 

Gone  with  their  hopes,  and  their  prajrers,  and  their 

praise ; 
Vanished — but  where  have  the  sweet  moments  fled  7 
Whither  so  earnestly,  sileutlj  sped  I 

They  have  gone  with  the  bright  summer  Reasons  of 

old, 
With  their  flowers  of  crimson,  of  blue,  and  of  gold  j 
With  their  visions  and  scbemings  of  good  and  of  ill. 
That  may  yet  rock  the  world,  if  the  schemers'  but 

will. 
On,  on,  they  have  hnrried  o'er  time's  ceaseless  stream, 
With  the  dear  olden  days  that  are  so  like  a  dream  ; 
Precious  days,  summer  days,  with  their  burthens  of 

love. 
Precious  hearts,  whose  inheritance  now  is  above. 

The  dear  aged  ones  who  have  fallen  to  rest, 

We  remember  them  well,  and  the  days  that  they 

blest; 
And  the  fond,  tender  parents — how  many  have  gone 
Away  from  our  sight,  as  the  summers  have  flown. 

And  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  children,  and  youth, 
And  companions,  and  friends,  whose  affeoiions  were 

truth, 
Oh  I  how  many  such  dear  ones,  whose  presence  was 

bliss, 
Have  departed  from  us  during  summers  like  this. 

The  ripening  fruits  of  the  autumn  can  tell 
That  nature  obeys — and  her  work  is  done  well ; 
In  the  garden,  the  orchard,  the  field,  and  the  wood', . 
All  things  in  their  season  are  perfect  and  good. 

Ah  I  time  moveth  silently,  solemnly  on ; 
This  life,  'with  its  labor,  how  soon  it  is  done  j 
As  the  beautiful  summer,  it  flitteth  away. 
And  years  that  have  passed  seem  the  space  of  a  day- 
Yes,  how  like  a  dream,  yet  how  real  at  last, 
When  our  season  of  growing,  our  earth-life  is  past; 
And  shall  we  be  perfect,  and  wiU,«ur  fruits  tell 
That  our  work  is  doAe  faithfully,  earnestly,  well. 
8th  month,  1867.  A.  U.  Q. 


God's  presence  constitutes  to   the  renewed 
soul  a  spiritual  atmosphere. —  Cjpham. 
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TBI  DTINO  WIFS  TO  HBK  HUSBAND. 
BT  M.  T.  MACDOSALO. 

Thtj  t«H  me  life  is  waning  fast, 

And  Death'i  dark  wing  anfaried 
Will  bear  my  ipirit  soon  from  Earth 

Unto  an  unknown  world. 
J  feel,  beloTed,  it  maet  be  so, — 

I  feel  that  even  now 
His  band  is  on  my  fluttering  heart,. 

His  shadow  on  mj  brow. 
How  shall  I  leave  tbee  7 — bow  resign 

Thy  tenderness  and  care  7 
The  pressure  of  tby  clasping  hand — 

Thjr  blessing  and  thy  prayer  7 
Together  we  have  tasted  joy, 

Together  wept  in  ill, 
And  the  love  that  was  so  bright  in  bliM 

In  grief  was  brighter  etill. 
Wilt  tbou  not  miss  me  from  tby  side 

When  twilight's  boar  has  come  7 
Will  it  not  seem  a  desert  place— 

The  paradise  of  home  7 
Then,  gather  close,  with  brooding  loTe, 

Our  children  round  thy  knee, 
And  wipe,  with  teqderest  hand,  the  tears 

Which  thejr  will  shed  for  me. 
And  soothe  each  liitle  throbbing  heart 

That  asks  for  me  in  vain,    . 
And  soy  that  in  the  far  off  heaven 

Their  mother  lives  again. 
Link  not  my  name  wi  h  tLongbts  of  death, 

But  point  them  to  the  sky, 
And  tell  them  in  ihe  "Better  Land" 

They  neither  weep  nor  die. 
Oo  wiib  them  to  their  lonely  conch 

At  evening's  silent  close, 
And  sofily  press  each  pillowed  cheek, 

And  hash  them  to  repose ; 
Or,  bid  them  kneel  with  clasped  bandl 

To  lisp  their  evening  prayer, — 
Tbon  most  unite  a  father's  love  . 

With  all  a  mother's  care. 
A  mother's  care  I  a  mother's  love  I 

And  must  they  never  know 
How  deeply,  in  her  "  heart  of  hearts," 

A  mother's  love  may  glow  7 
Will  they  yet  bloom  in  girlhood  fair, 

While  she  who  gave  litem  birth 
Lies  all  forgotten — far  away 

In  one  lone  spot  of  earth  7 
Forgotten?  no,  bel'jved  one,  not 

Thou  wilt  remember  still 
The  being  who  hath  shared  tby  lot 

Alike  in  good  or  ill. 
Thon  wilt  remember  all  ber  lore 

With  faithful,  fond  regret; 
Aid  but  the  faults  she  could  not  hide, 

Tby  heart  will  e'er  forget. 
And  tbon  wilt  come  to  that  lone  spot 

Where  the  green  willow  waves, 
And  lead  our  children's  tiny  feet 

Among  the  quiet  graves  ; 
And  read  for  them  the  sculptured  Stone, 

Brief  record  of  my  life ; 
And  say — how  fiithfully  I  loved 

As  mother  and  as  wife. 
How  can  I  say  farewell  to  thee  7 

How  mark  th/  bitter  tears  7 
Look  up,  beloved,  we  only  pa^t 

For  a  few  fleeting  years. 
Th^  will  roll  o'er  thy  darkened  path 

Swiftly  as  shadows  fli>e. 
And  in  a  world  of  holier  lure 

Will  our  blest  meeting  be. 


TBI  INDIAN  QDKSTION. 

In  tbe  MoraTun  bnryiD^-grouDds.  tbose 
"  acres  of  Grtxl"  consecrated  by  the  ordinances 
of  religion  and  by  tbe  respect  for  the  mortal 
remains  of  fellow  haman  creatures,  whom  hope, 
and  in  many  instances  a  conviction  amoanting 
to  certainty,  places  now  in  tbe  realms  of  tbe 
blessed,  many  a  modest  monnd  covers  tbe  dnst 
of  tbe  aborigines  of  tfaisooantry.  Just  as  tbej 
are  buried  in  Christian  ground,  and  by  Gbristian 
rites,  so  tbey  lived  Christian  lives,  and  died 
Christian  deaths.  The  records  of  onr  cbnrob 
abonnd  with  examples  of  Indian  conversion,  and 
Indian  docility,  indqstry,  and  virtue.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  fonnd  ionnmenble  instances  of 
tbe  susceptibility  of  tbe  Indian  to  religious 
teachings,  and  the  civilizing  processes.  Under 
their  tuition  the  fierce  son  of  the  forest  has  been 
content  to  lay  aside  his  nainrel  promptings  to 
revenge  and  cruelty,  and  to  become  forbearing 
and  peace-loving.  They  have  seen  him  leave 
bis  nomad  life,  to  become  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
and  the  constructor  of  houses.  His  unlettered 
state  has  frequently  by  their  ministrations  be- 
come one  of  culture  and  education. 

-And  this  experience  of  our  missionaries  does 
not  stand  alone.  There  are  some  other  experi- 
ences to  support  its  teachings  and  warrant  its 
conclusions.  That  there  should  not  be  uiore  is 
to  be  deeply  regretted,  but  the  fault  lies  not 
with  the  Indian.  It  is  his  white  brethren,  who 
have  failed  in  their  duty,  and  by  their  eondnct 
have  throughout  more  deeply  engraved  into  his 
nature,  the  lines  of  revenge  and  of  bar- 
ism,  to  which  be  is  prone.  The  proposition 
that  the  Indian  may  be  educated  into  Christian- 
ity and  civilization,  is  also  proved  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions.  We 
cannot  be  accused  of  any  partiality  for  that 
powerful  but  degenerated  form  of  the  Christian 
church.  Least  of  all  can  we  for  a  moment  ezcnse 
tbe  animus  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Which  baa 
made  a  concreted  organiam  of  all  the  gradually 
growing  corruptions  and  heresies  of  that  church. 
Yet  under  the  worst  systems,  good  men  have 
lived.  Despite  false  teachines,  and  sinister  per- 
versipns  of  the  intellect,  God's  mercy  has  often 
kept  the  heart  open.  Compassion,  unselfishness, 
benevolence  and  a  pare  life  must  not  be  denied 
to  'exist,  because  they  are  fonnd  in  company 
with  false  tenets.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
source  of  joy  that  while  the  disastrous  results 
of  false  doctrines,  if  carried  to  their  logical  ef- 
fects, must  be  so  wide-reaching  and  fatal,  Hea- 
ven still  keeps  open  the  hearts  of  individuals  to 
spiritual  instincts,  and  saves  good  afi'ections 
from  corresponding  ruin.  But  whether  we  view 
the  efforts  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  as  prompt- 
ed by  a  Christian  benevolence,  or  by  inferior 
motives, — and  there  is  probably  an  admixture 
of  both  elements, — their  resultsprove  tbe  falsiijof 
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the  chaise  that  the  Indian  baa  hut  one  career, 
nameljr,  to  be  detitroyed  by  the  effect  of  his  own 
passions.  The  Romish  missions,  too,  have  pre- 
sented the  spectacle  of  qaiet  law-abiding  Indians, 
whose  natures  have  been  changed  from  roving 
Bavagcs  to  industrious  citizens. 

Is  not  the  inference  plain?  Approach  the 
Indian  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  disinterested- 
ness, that  is,  of  Christianity,  and  you  exercise  the 
demons  that  hold  him  in  possession,  and  devel- 
op seeds  of  enlture  lying  dormant  in  his  natare, 

7)  bat  only  waiting  to  be  nurtured  by  considera- 
tion and  benevolence, — to  grow  into  blessed  and 
fruitful  results. 

The  Indian  has  been  well  called  the  child  of 
.  the  forest.  The  term  is  a  happy  one,  as  it  not 
only  illustiatea  his  habits,  but  his  characteristic. 
He  b  jest  what  nature  would  make  man,  if  man 
were  left  to  nature,  without  exterior  help  and 
supernatural  assistance.  -  He  might  be  called 
with  even  more  propriety  the  $lave  of  nature. 
The  first  mark  of  advance  in  man,  is  the  con- 
quest of  nature,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
material  world  around  him ; — and  in  the  degree 
that  this  superiority  obtains,  man  fulfils  his 
true  destiny,  and  accomplishes  his  real  hap- 
piness. But  to  the  Indian,  the  divine  message 
to  subdue  the  earth,  to  earn  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  broif,  has  not  yet  come.  The  sor- 
rows and  the  joys,  the  defeats  and  the  triumphs 
the  civilized  man  feels  in  this  contest,  he  knows 
nothing  of.  The  community  of  interest,  the 
dependence  of  man  upon  man,  the  pleasures  of 
amicable  strife,  the  blessing  of  labor,  and  the 
joys  of  society.,  are  unknown  to  him.  He  lives 
for  himself  alone,  and  satisfied  if  the  necessities 
of  the  present  are  at  hand ;  he  knows  no  maxims 
of  conduct  which  provided  for  the  future. 
When  nature  gives,  he  takes;  when  nature 
withholds,  he  starves.  He  vegetates  rather  than 
lives.  His  heart  is  too  cold  to  fear  or  to  love. 
His  condition  would  speedly  plunge  him  into 
ruin,  and  his  race  into  spontaneous  extermina* 
tioD,  were  not  even  his  passions,  in  their  natural 
condition,  comparatively  inert  and  lifeless  like 
his  good  affections  He  knows  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
b«t  he  reflects  not  upon  the  divine  attributes,  or 
his  own  responsibilities. 

What  is  the  white  man's  duty,  when  he  comes 

'%  into  contact  with  these  sons  of  the  forest? 
They  have  immortal  souls,  they  are  fellow  men, 
and  they  have  priority  of  peesession  in  the  land 
to  which  be  emigrates.  The  spirit  of  the  pre- 
.  sent  age  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  weak.  To- 
day we  begin  to  measure  ourselves  by  the  figure 
we  will  make  in  the'  eyes  of  posterity.  We 
begin  to  fear  the  criticism  of  the  wise  and  good ; 
the  lifted  finger  of  duty  begins  to  be  heeded, 
and  national  interest  is  seen  to  coincide  with  its 
monitions.  The  nature  of  the  Indian  requires  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  superior  experience,  op 


portunities,  and  civilisation  of  the  white  man.— 
VVo  must  come  as  superiors,  and  as  teachers. 
Our  superiority  must  be  shown  by  our  conduct 
to  consist  in  what  are  its  essential  features  and 
foundation,  namely,  absiJ ute  justice,  intelligent 
consideration,  and  disinterested  benevolence. 
The  duty  of  the  In'dian  to  himself  must  be  en- 
forced by  a  practical  exemplification  of  the 
influence  of  duty  over  ourselves  in  all  our  deal- 
ings with  thenv  So  only  can  our  .civilization 
find  commendation  in  their  eyes.  The  doc- 
trines of  Religion  and  the  teachings  of  Education 
will  then  have  a  basis  to  act  upon ;  the  wedge 
will  then  enter  tbeir  contracted  callous'  na- 
tures,— the  product  of  isolation  and  indifference 
— and  open  their  hearts  and  lives  to  humaniz- 
ing influences.  The  sentiment  of  honor,  which 
in  the  Indian  rises  sometimes  almost  to  the 
dignity  of  a  virtue,  although  it  is  Baaed  on 
personal  self  satisfaction,  rather  than,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  on  devotion  to  right,  enables  him  to  esteem 
correctness  of  dealing,  and  resent  injustice  an.d 
deception.  Without  a  consistent  course  of  just 
dealing,  he  cannot  be  approached,  and  without 
an  unselfish  benevolence  be  never  can  ituprovei 
Both  united  will  settle  the  question  of  the  In- 
dian troubles,  in  a  w'ay  which  will  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  will  accord  with  tbe  immu- 
table principles  by  which  nations  and  individu- 
als can  alone  happily  progress,  and  will  heal  a 
sore,  now  suppurating  with  moral  and  financial 
disgrace.  It  is  high  time  that  this  government 
should  perceive  these  truths  and  act  up  to  them. 
In  dealing  with  inferior  races,  the  political 
maxims  which  inculcate  a  negative  position  on 
the  part  of  government  to  the  governed,  which 
may  be  entirely  correct  for  men  supposed  to  be 
able  to  govern  themselves,  and  blessed  with  - 
privileges  of  civilization,  do  not  'obtain.  A 
Christian  policy  must  influence  all  our  legislative 
and  executive  proceedings,  one  worthy  the  age 
and  our  ^opportunities.  Government  in  its  re* 
lations  to  the  Indians  must  act  on  positive  prin- 
ciples and  become  the  dispenser  of  benefits  and 
the  guardian  of  strict  justice. 

The  worst  foe  to  our  character  as  a  nation  in 
this  respect,  are  the  barbarous  theories  frequent- 
ly advanced  and  held  by  many  on  the  frontiers, 
which  declare  that  the  only  possible  solution  of 
these  troubles  is  the  extermination  of  the  Indian 
race.  Their  existence  is  declared  incompatible 
with  our  civilization,  and  the  notion  of  any  re- 
liable peace  with  them  is  scouted.  It  is  even 
declared  that  prominent  senators,  relying  upon 
a  partial  observation  of  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs on  the  frontiers,  have  given  in  tbeir  adhe^ 
sion  to  this  despicable  and  bloody  policy.  On 
the  face  of  it,  such  an  idea  is  too  repulsive  to 
be  adopted  by  any  being  possessed  of  common 
humanity.  That  the  theory  is  false  we  have 
already  shown  by  the  numerous  entirely  relia- 
ble instances  of  the  civilization  of  individuals 
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and  commuDilies  adduced  in  the  commencement 
of  these  remarks.  It  is  entirely  opposed  to 
Christianity,  philosophy,  and  expe^ietce,  to 
maintain  that  because  the  race  is  nomad  and 
savage,  there  is  no  possibility  of  change.  '  Let 
Ti!i  instance  a  case  taken  from  the  history  of -the 
Indian  himself  in  support  of  our  assertions.  The 
story  of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico,  and  their  very 
considerable  progress  in  civilization  and  the  arts, 
are  now  pretty  well  known,  from  the  history  of 
Presoott  and  the  researches  of  Schoolcraft, 
Squier,  Catherwood,  and  Tylor.  In  architec- 
ture they  equalled  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans, 
if  they  did  not  surpass  them.  In  metallurgy 
they  had  manipulated  in  profusion  with  gold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  tin  and  obsidian.  They  were 
indefatigable  tillers  of  the  soil, — iDgenious  flori- 
culturalists  and  gardeners ;  they  invented  hiero- 
glyphical  characters,  and  were  adeptsin  astrono- 
my. And  who  were  these  Aztecs  ?  When  first 
eonfronted  by  tbo  Spaniards  they  had  been  seat- 
ed  in  Mexico  rather  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  of  our  era,  they  had  immigrated  from  a 
spot  traditionally  known  as  Atzlan,  or  the  "  coun- 
try of  water,"  most  likely  the  territory  inclosed 
within  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Bio  Colorado  and  Gela  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  California.  By  the  year  1324  they  had  reach- 
ed the  table  lands  of  Central  America. '  "We 
have  an  indubitable  instance,  therefore,"  remarks 
an  Edinburg  Reviewer,  "  of  a  nomadio  horde 
suddenly  suppressing  trie  instincts  of  their  na- 
ture, relinquishing  the  habits  of  savage  life,  be- 
coming a  permanently  settled  people,  developing 
a  capacity  for  political  organization,  raising  stu- 
pendpus  piles  of  brick  and  stone,  continually 
embellishing  innumerable  cities,  cultivating  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  making  such  advancement, 
in  astronomy  more  particularly,  as  not  only  to 
rival  but  to  surpass,  that  which  was  made  by  the 
most  enlightened  natiqns  of  antiquity  in  Asia 
and  Europe.  And  all  these  astounding  results 
are  crowded  within  the  limited  space  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  I"  This  Mexican  empire  had 
been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  another,  from  whom 
they  derived  much  of  their  civilization, — the 
Tolteoas — who  themselves  had  originally  come 
ftom  the  North.  When  we  reflect  that  all  this 
knowledge  and  advancement  was  associated  with 
one  of  the  moat  abominable  of  religions,  whose 
altars  reeked  from  sunrise  to  sunset  with  the 
fumes  of  human  gore,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  how  incalculably  greater  would  have 
been  the  result  under  the  sway  of  the  Christian 
religion?  To  the  desperadoes  and  scoundrels 
who  infest  the  frontiers  no  answer  need  be  given 
when  they  urge  the  necessity  for  Indian  blood. 
The  regular  settler,  who  sees  his  hopes  blasted 
and  his  well-earned  acquisitions  destroyed  by 
the  savage  foray,  deserves  the  greatest  commis- 
entioD  and  adequate  protection,  but  he  is  iu  fact 


more  the  victim  of  his  own  government,  which 
has  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  negligence  and  dis- 
regard of  Christian  duty  in  its  treatment  of  the 
native  American,  than  of  the  inherent  incaptc- 
ity  of  the  latter  for  the  condition  of  a  good 
neighbor. 

Is  the  Indian  notworthy  of  the  interposition  of 
some  representative  of  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  nation  between  him  and  bis  oppressor? 
Or  is  it  only  when  votes  can  be  gained,  and  a  party 
hue  and  cry  raised,  that  we  can  be  made  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  religion  ? 
Unless  this  Indian  question  be  settled  according 
to  the  dictates  of  high  principle  and  philanthro- 
py, such  will  be  the  verdict  of  history,  and  all 
the  peans  of  self-glorification  we  may  sing  will 
not  save  us  from  being  candemnnd  in  the  minds 
of  good  and  true  men  and  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven. 
The  extnrmination  of  the  Indian  by  oar  instm- 
mentaltty,  should  it  happen  by  our  faults  of 
commission  or  omission,  would  be  recorded  as  a 
lo«t  opportunity,  and  a  faithlessness  to  our  trust, 
worthy  to  be  stigmatized  throughout  all  time. 
__  B.  C. 

For  Fri*nd<'  IntaUigmear.  ' 

BEVIEW  or  THE  WEATHER,  M. 

HIMTH  KOKTB. 

1866.  1867. 
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the  24  hours, «.... 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day. 

Cloudy,  withoot  Btorms 
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Mean  temperature  of  9t)- 
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Lowest    do.      do.      do. 
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Deaths  during  the  month, 
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To  make  a  fair  comparison  of  deaths,  deduct  tmt- 
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fifth  [torn  last  jear  for  ths  <>xtnt  week,  the  onmben 
will  then  stand  1450  for  1866,  and  1112  for  1867.  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that,  while  the  mean  temperature 
for  the  month  has  been  abont  two  degrees  above  the 
average  for  many  years,  it  was  lers,  in  all  its  phases, 
than  the  con^sponding  month  of  last  year. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  entirely  safe  to  assert  that 
the  memory  of  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  of  Philadel- 
phia goes  not  badk  to  snch  a  terrific  hail  storm  as 
Tisited  this  city  on  the  25tb  of  the  month. 

It  commenced  abont  half-past  4  P.M.,  lasted  from 
ten  to  twelve  minn'es,  and  did  immense  damage  i^ 
tbe  breakage  of  windows  on  the  soath  side  of  the 
•^  stroeti,  BS  well  as  nnmerous  pkylights,  and  in  some 
instances  valuable  merchandise  stored  under  them 
vas  rained  from  tbe  poaring  in  of  the  rain.  Large 
manafocturi  jg  buildings  in  which  were  many  win- 
'  dows  suffered  terribly.  We  have  heard  of  one  where 
thrtt  thetuand  Itghtt  were  broken,  costing  tnen  hun- 
dred doltart  to  replace,  and  another  where  twelve  hun- 
dred were  demolished.  During  the  height  of  the  storm 
some  of  the  female  operatives  fainted  from  fright.  In 
some  instances  horses  ran  away,  in  their  frantic  en- 
deavors %o  escape  the  furious  pelting,  and  the  whole 
scene  was  one  of  awe  and  grandeur  not  soon  to  bo 
forgotten. 

One  of  onr  "  dailies"  states  that  the  specimens  of 
hailstones  "  varied  from  the  size  of  cherry  stones  to 
those  that  were  as  large  as  hen's  eggs,"  and  graphi- 
cally adds  : — *'  If  a  huge  powder-mill  had  exploded 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  or  if  a  hand  to  hand  fight 
with  musketry  and  grapeshot  had  taken  place  In 
every  street,  the  damage  to  window  glass  could 
scarcely  have  been  greater.  There  were  probably 
fully  tL-million  of  panel  of  glaea  broken  in  tbe  city  by 
the  storm,  involving  a  loss.of  not  less  than  (wo  Kun- 
dred  thoutand  doUart. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  quantity  of  ba<I  that  fell,  it 
'  may  be  stated  that  near  noon  the  next  day  a  conglo- 

merate mass  of  hailstones,  nearly  half  a  peck  in  h^lk, 
was  picked  up  upon  the  roof  of  the  Bulletin  Building. 
It  is  stated  that  in  Reading,  Pa.,  some  were  picked 
■p  measuring  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighing  three  ounces. 

Tbe  past  few  month*  seem  to  have  been  rife  with 
unusual  occurrences — extensive  ^rw,  severe  droughtt 
and  destructive  >?o<)(f<,  (the  latter  caused  by  unprece- 
dented rains) — the  hail  storm  just  depicted — and  the 
novel  phenomena  of  a  water  tpotit,  which  passed  over, 
and  "pouted  over"  New  Cattle,  Delaware,  on  the  6th 
of  the  month  at  1.20  P.  M.,  constitute  a  few  of  them. 
The  following  account  is  abbreviated  from  one 
pnbliihed  in  the  Wilmington  "  Commercial." 

It  was  first  observed,  as  an  intelligent  eye-witness 
informs  us,  opposite  the  town,  on  the  New  Jersey  side 
of  the  river.  From  tbe  surface  of  the  water  there 
arose  an  enormous  cone  of  cloud  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  in  dinmeter  at  the  base,  very  dense,  very 
dark.  From  an  overhanging  surcharged  tbunder- 
cloud  in  the  sky  there  depended  a  similar  cone,  and 
^  tbe  apexes  of  the  two  met.     The  sky  at  the  time  was 

not  clear,  the  sun  was  obscured,  but  there  was  no 
rain  falling  nor  any  general  shower.  The  water  in 
the  two  cones  was  violently  in  motion  whirling 
roand  and  round  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and 
inakipg  a  loud  noise.  It  appeared  to  be  caught  up 
^  from  the  river  in  great  volume,  and  portions  which 
fell  back  in  spray,  shone  and  sparkled  brightly, 
making  the  whole  spectacle  most  beautiful  though 
terrifying  to  the  beholder. 

The  spout  moved  rapidly  across  the  river,  taking, 
perhaps,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  reach  this  fide.  It 
entered  tbe  town  of  Xew  Castle  on  the  npper  side, 
and  struck  first  a  frame  dwelling  on  the  rirer  bank, 


occupied  by  a  colored  family.  'The  force  of  the 
shock  was  tremendous,  yet  the  column  of  water  did 
not  envelop  tbe  house,  but  rather  brushed  against 
it.  Tbe  weather-boarding  was  torn  off,  every  win- 
dow burst,  and  the  frame  studding  of  the  building 
wrenched  out  of  place.  The  fence  around  wa»  torn 
loose  and  carried  away.  After  this  it  passed  on, 
across  tbe  lots,  towards  tbe  shops  of  John  Churn- 
side,  tearing  op  fences  and  every  thing  that  came  in 
its  way ;  fortunately  for  him,  it  passed  to  the  north 
of  bis  shops,  thereby  preventing  a  very  heavy  loss  of 
property  and  perhaps  life  ;  the  edge  of  the  .Maelstrom, 
however,  reached  some  wagons,  drills  and  mowing 
machines,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  shop.  A  two- 
horse  express  wagon  was  picked  up,  carried- several 
rods,  and  after  being  tossed  about  in  every  conceiva- 
ble manner,  was  thrown  out  of  tbe  roaring  vortex, 
broken  almost  to  atoms. 

A  dearborn  was  drawn  in  and  torn  to  pieces.  A 
large  heavy  grain  drill  was  gathered  up  and  set 
down  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  road.  Near  here  a 
little  child  was  picked  up  and  carried  some  distance 
— perhaps  a  hundred  feet — over  the  fence  into  a 
neighbonog  yard,  where  it  was  set  down  uninjured. 

Ptailada,  Tenth  mo.  2d,  1867.  J.  M.  Ellis. 


THE   CAT   BIRD. 
(Mimiu  caroUnentit.) 

This  tinfortanate  bird  is  more  nniversallj 
hated  and  abased  than  any  other  bird  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Every  one  persecutes  him, 
and  nobody  likes  him.  Perhaps  this  is  in  some 
degree  owing  to  his  anfortonate  name — for  we 
have  noticed  that  oats  are  universally  despised, 
except  by  old  maids. 

The  Cat  Bird  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
song,  but  he  is  an  excellent  imitator  of  parts  of 
the  song  of  other  birds.  He  has  one  note,  how- 
ever, which  is  his  own,  and  it  resembles  to  a 
great  degree  the  mewing  oi  a  eat.  He  possess- 
es great  powers  of  mimicry,  and  can  imitate  some 
part  of  the  song  of  almost  every  bird.  Of  course 
the  illusion  is  not  so^perfect  as  when  tbe  im- 
itation is  performed  by  the  Mocking  Bird,  but 
still  it  is  excellent. 

The  food  of  the  Cat  Bird  consists  of  all  kinds 
of  grubs,  caterpillars,  and-  insects  of  all  kinds. 
Of  these  he  destroys  an  immense  quantity,  and 
rids  the  farmer  of  countless  myriads  of  these 
pests. 

The  Cat  Bird  arrives  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  at  bnoe  begins  to  build  his  nest.  This  is 
generally  placed  io  a  low  biuh  or  in  a  hedge, 
and  but  little  effort  is  used  to  conceal  it,  as  it 
is  very  easily  found.  It  is  composed  of  grape- 
vine bark  and  the  fibrous  roots  of  weeds.  It  is 
always  lined  with  the  latter.  The  number  of 
eggs  is  either  four  or  five.  They  are  of  a  dark 
emerald  green,  and  measure  .95  by  .67  inch, 
on  an  average. 

We  do  not  believe  that  thei;e  is  any  bird 
which  shows  more  affection  for  its  young  than 
the  Cat  Bird.  If  any  one  approaohea  its  nest, 
it  immediatelj^ets  up  a  piteous  ory,  and  flut- 
tering before  you,  implores  you,  with  mute 
eloquence,  to  leave  its  young  in  peace.    If  any 
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youDg  bird  falls  out  of  its  nest,  an«[  commeDoes 
to  chirp  for  assistanoe,  no  matter  what  species 
it  is,  the  Gat  Bird  is  among  the  first  on  the 
ground,  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  If  the  eggs 
of  the  Brown  Thrush  be  bandied,  the  parent 
bird  will  generally  desert  the  neat.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  most  other  birds.  But  with 
the  Cat  Bird  it  is  not  so.  The  eggs  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  nest,  handled  and  examined, 
and  then  if  they  are  put  back  again,  the  mother 
bird  will  at  once  re  commence  incubation.  By 
these,  and  by  many  other  proofs  equally  touch- 
ing, does  the  Cat  Bird  show  its  affection  for  its 
young.  We  have  been  amused  listening  to  this 
bird  trying  to  imitate  the  song  of  other  birds. 
It  seems  to  be  blessed  with  a  great  amount  of 
patience,  for  when  it  appears  to  be  trying  to 
learn  some  new  song,  it  will  repeat  the  refrain 
over  and  over  again  for  an  hour  or  more,  du- 
ring all  of  which  time  it  will  be  perched  upon 
one  twig  or  branch.  We  have  noticed  that 
upon  rainy  days  especially  he  seems  to  try  bis 
Tocal  powers.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
at  that  time  most  birds  are  silent.  The  warble 
of  the  House  Wren  appears  to  give  him  the 
most  trouble  to  imitate.  His  throat  does  not 
seem  formed  to  execute  this,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, he  makes  a  moat  ridiculous  failure. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  recommend  this 
bird  to  the  protection  of  the  farmers.  He  de- 
stroys immense  quantities  of  insects  and  their 
larvsB,  and  does  not  trouble  the  frnit  much; 
is  he  not  therefore  entitled  to  yoar  protection  ? 

—  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

To  be  free  from  desire  is  money,  to  be  free 
from  the  rage  of  perpetually  buying  something 
Dew  is  a  certain  revenue  ;  to  be  content  with 
what  we  possess  constitutes  the  greatest  and 

most  certain  of  riches. —  Cicero. 

■  *»  ■ 

When  Plato  was  told  that  his  enemies  were 
making  very  free  use  of  his  name,  he  quietly 
replied :     "  I  will  endeavor  so  to  live  that  no 

one  will  believe  them." 

<■»  I 

ITEMS. 

J.  F.  Kinney,  special  connnissioner  to  risit  and 
confer  with  the  Indinos  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Phil. 
Kearney,  has  made  a  very  lenf^tby  report,  wbioh  en- 
tirely dissents  from  the  conclusions  in  the  published 
report  of  Gen.  Sanborn,  He  recommends  the  rigor- 
ons  exercise  of  military  authority  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment, and  snffgests  that  the  Indians  be  located 
in  new  reservations.     He  snys  : 

-  "  A  reservatioa  is  his  only  ark  of  safety.  As  long 
as  he  receives  your  presents  and  bounty,  outside  of 
reservntions,  be  will  not  adopt  Industrial  habits. 
Withdraw,  then,  agents  and  support  from  all  who  so 
remain,  and  transfer  them  to  the  military  depart- 
ment. Subdue  the  fire  or  six  thousAnd  who  are  now 
fighting  us,  and,  as  here  proposed,  malce  the  condi- 
tion of  peace  a  prompt  resort  to  reservations.  When 
this  is  done  they  should  piisa  ander  the  charge  of 
the  Indian  Bureau,  and  the  militai;j»  have  no  more 
control  over  tbem. 

"  ilj  next  reFommendatioD  is  that  five  Indian  dis- 


tricts be  crested,  embracing  all  the  Indians  in  tha 
United  States,  and  that  three  sub-commissioners  be 
appointed  for  each  district,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  reside  therein.  Confer  upon  them  judicial  power 
to  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  between  tbe 
Indians,  their  superintendents  and  agents,  with  full 
authority  to  examine  their  accounts,  and  to  reject  or 
approve,  as  they  mav  think  best,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"  I  also  recommend  an  entire  separation  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  from  the  Interior  Department.  Oar 
Indian  affairs  have  become  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  the  organization  of  a  separate  department 
for  their  proper  and  more  efficient  administration." 

Professor  Agassie's  immense  collections  in  Bra- 
zil have  been  in  (rood  part  opened  and  arranged. 
They  include  50,000  specimensof  fishes,  representing 
over  2200  species,  2000  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
new  to  science.  This  collection  now  exceeds  those 
of  tbe  British  Museum  and  Jardin  des  Plaotes  united, 
contaiuiDfl*  altogether  more  than  9000  species. 

A  new  telescope  has  been  invented  in  Paris  for  the 
examination  of  objects  situated  under  water,  and  it 
was  recently  tested  on  one  of  the  French  canals.  It 
is  repi^ted  to  have  enabled  the  observers  to  see  pen- 
cil marks  distinctly  at  a  depth  of  more  than  five  feet. 
Its  practical  application  will  be  to  tbe  examination 
of  the  bulls  of  ships,  witbont  placing  them  in  dock. 

In  a  railroad  of  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  the 
expansion  of  the  rails  caused  by  the  beat  of  summer 
amonots  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point 
of  contraction  in  winter.  This  expansion  is  all  taken 
up  by  the  joints  between  the  rails. 

Peotxctioh  to  Walls  and  Gbikmivs. — ^The  decsy 
of  marble  fronts  and  other  constructions  of  (tone 
into  which  lime  or  magnesia  enters  as  a  eomponent, 
and  of  tbe  mortar  joints  in  brick  chimneys  and  walls, 
which  in  maay  cities  has  become  so  serious  a  diffi- 
culty, is  attributed  to  the  cootinned  evolutions  of 
sulpburons  and  sulphuric  acid  by  the  combustion  of 
coal — each  ton  of  the  latter  being  capable  of  supply- 
ing about  seventy  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  chemical  corrosion,  a  mechanical  disinte- 
gration is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  alternat- 
ing solution  of  the  sulphates  formed,  and  their  re- 
orystallization  on  the  surface  and  in  the  ppres  of  tbe 
stone.  It  is  stated  that  this  action  can  be  almost 
entirely  prevented  by  applying  to  the  cleaned  sur- 
faces an  aqueous  solution  of  super-phosphate  of 
lime,  wbioh,  acting 'on  tbe  carbonate  of  lime,  pro- 
duces tbe  unalterable  diphosphate  of  lime.  For 
magnesian  limestones  baryta  may  be  added.  Tbe 
cost  of  materials  is  but  trifling,  and  one  gallon  of 
solution  will  give  two  coats  to  three  hondred.sqoare 
feet  of  surface.  The  strength  of  the  stone,  and  its 
resistance  to  absorption  of  moisture,  are  said  to  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  process — a  matter  of  im- 
portance where  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  porea  of 
the  stone  is  one  cause  of  decay. 

Tbs  Riobt  Wbals. — It  is  the  general  belief  among 
whalers  that  the  sperm  wbale  is  dying  out,  the  num- 
ber having  decreased 'SO  much  as  to  render  it  diflScnU 
to  obtain  a  full  cargo.  The  right  whale,  however, 
still  maintains  its  own  in  tbe  Pacific  ocean,  only 
shifting  its  ground  to  regions  moreand  more  r^oaote. 
Tbe  Northern  fleet  from  Kew  Bedford  this  year  num- 
bers one  hundred  and  two  vesseU,  of  which  seventy- 
two  are  in  the  Arctic,  twenty  in  the  Ochotfk,  and 
ten  in  the  Kodiak  ground.  Nineteen  of  the  fleet  will 
probably  relurn  to  San  Francisco,  in  tbe  fall,  to  re- 
cruit, and  eighty- three  to  Honolulu,  from  which  lat- 
ter point,  shooid  the  average  catch  be  uken,  there 
will  be  shipped  between  50,000  and  60,000  barrels  of 
oil,  and  1,000,000  pounds  of  whalebone. 
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INDIAN    AFFAiaS. 
BT  B.  M.  JANSBT. 

Tbe  solieitade  expressed  by  correspoodenta 
of  the  Friends'  Intelligenoer,  in  relation  to  the 
hostilities  now  being  waged  between  the  nation- 
al forces  and  the  Western  Indians,  has  doubtless 
been  shared  bj  most  of  the  members  of  our 
Religions  Society,  and  the  inquiry  naturally 
arises — What  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  dread- 
'  ful  conflict,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  life  ? 

There  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  Congres- 
Monal  Commission,  sent  oat  to  treat  with  the 
Indians,  are  sincerely  desirous  to  do  them  jus- 
tiee,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  may  be  conoludei^.  Until  the  Cotn- 
missioners  shall  have  reported  to  Congress, 
there  appears  to  be  no  active  service  for  the 
friends  of  the  Indians  to  perform,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  examine 
the  sabjeot,  and  reflect  upon  the  means  most 
likely  to  prevent  the  continoanoe  or  recurrence 
ot  hostilities. 

All  who  have  any  aoqaaintanoe  vith  this 
snbjoot  are  aware  that  it  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  growing  out  of  the  encroachments 
and  aggressions  of  the  frontier  settlers,  the 
making  of  roads  through  the  Indian  territory 
without  their  consent,  the  fraudulent  conduct  of 
some  government  agents  in  theft  dealings  with 
ths  Indians,  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the 
oonsequent  corruption  of  morals. 

The  treaties  by  which  our  government  guar- 
anteed   to  the  Indians  certain  reservations  of 


territory  were  doubtless  made  in  good  faith, 
and  intended  to  be  observed ;  but  the  rapid 
progress  of  our  settlements  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  Pacific  coaat,  were  not 
then  iordseen,.norwa8it  imagined  that  railroads 
and  telegraphs  would  so  soon  be  oonstruoted 
through  that  vast  territory.  Where  great 
national  interests  are  oonoerned,  there  are  few 
governments — perhaps  njne — that  pay  much 
regard  to  the  oonvenienoe,  or  even  to  the  rights, 
of  subordinate  commuoities,  who^e  intereste 
stand  in  the  way  of  great  public  enterprises. 
The  Christian  and  the  philanthropist  must  la- 
ment .the  perpetration  of  injustiue  towards  the 
most  ignorant,  no  le-is  than  towards  the  moat 
enlightened  of  mankind;  but  to  restrain  the 
movements  and  prevent  the  aggressions  of  a 
population  like  that  on  our  Western  frontiers— 
so  eager,  so  adventurous,  so  grasping, — is  proba- 
bly beyond  the  power  of  any  government. 

The  present  safety  and  protection  of  the  In- 
dians depend  npon  thtir  removal  from  that 
portion  of  the  territory  through  which  the  rail- 
roads are  being  constructed, — their  settlement 
on  lands  adapted  to  grazing  and  tillage,  their 
relinquishment  of  huntiog  as  a  dependence  for 
food,  and  their  adoption  oi  the  habits  of  civilized, 
life.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  they  ought  to, 
as  soon  as  possible,  abun don  their  tribal  govern- 
ments, and  their  mode  of  holding  properly  in 
common,  that  their  lands  should  be  divided 
among  the  familie3,-and  held  in  fee, simple,  and 
a  Uepublican  form  of  government  established. 
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among  them.  In  the  Weekly  Chronicle,  pub- 
lished at  Washington,  9th  month  14th,  there  is 
an  interegtiog  editorial  on  this  sabject,  from 
which  the  following  passage  has  been  se- 
lected : 

"  The  IndiaoB  hold  a  peonliar  relation  to  the 
American  people.  They  are  partly  wards  of  the 
Dation,  partly  foreign  nations  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  our  country,  to  whom  is  assigned 
a  section  suited  in  character  and  extent  to 
their  nomad  io  habits.  This  territory  is  profes- 
sedly secured  to  them  by  treaty.  They  own  it, 
and  are  more  independent  in  it  than  the  citi- 
sens  of  our  States.  Yet  it'  appears  that  their 
rights  in  their  territory  are  systematically  in- 
vaded ;  that  their  hunting  grounds  are  rendered 
worthless  by  the  cutting  of  roads  through  them. 
The  pending  difficulties  od  the  Western  frontier 
are  ascribed  to  the  building  of  the  Powder 
Biver  road  through  Indian  territory  without  the 
leave  of  the  owners.  This  road  is  used  for  emi- 
grant trains.  As  long  as  there  are  fifty  hostile 
Indians  along  the  route  no  life  will  be  safe,  and 
the  sense  of  inscurity  will  render  the  route 
practically  worthless.  As  we  had  no  right  to 
make  the  road  without  consent  of  the  owners, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  abandon  it  entirely 
than  to  keep  up  an  expensive  and  fruitless  war- 
fare, which  is  like  fox  hunting  on  our  side,  and  , 
accompanied  by  frightful  murders  upon  theirs? 
The  new  Pacific  railroad,  now  built  beyond 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  will  carry  emigrants  by  a  j 
route  four  hundred  miles  shorter  than  the  Pow- 
der river  road,  and  the  facilities  thus  opened 
should  be  suggestive  to  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  adjnit  onr  Indian  difficulties. 

There  are  nearly  half  a  million  Indians  in 
OUT  Western   territory.     Their  habits  of  life 
bave  demanded  a  large  extent  of  country  for 
hunting   purposes.     As    civilization    advances 
their  means  of  living  decrease,  and  they  be- 
come enraged  against  the  white  man.    There 
are  wicked  and  worthless  ruffians  among   the 
whites  who  find  their  aooonnt  in  the  rathless  ; 
border  warfare  between  the  races,  and  who  per- ' 
petrate  outrages  on  both  sides,,  ascribing  them 
to  either,  as  suits  their  purposes.     In  time  this 
must  cease.     The  progress  of  the  country  de- 
mands it,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
have  a  well  settled  Indian  policy  administered 
by   a  responsible   department.     The    treaties 
made  by  Wm.  Penn  were  always  respected  by 
both  parties,  and  the  peaceful  sect  of  which  ho 
was  a  distinguished  member  have  been  tradi 
tional  friends  of  the  aborigines,  and  always 
kindly  regarded    by  them.     We  have  often 
thought  that  if  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  so 
sncces -fully  colonized  and  civilized  the  Bene- 
oas  in  Western  New  York,  and  with  such  judg- 
ment  and    benevolence  managed  their  affairs 
with  the  Government,  oouTd  be  induced  to- take 
charge  of  the  subject  of  colonizing  the  Indian 


territory,  and  instructing  the  Indians,  they 
might  prepare  them  for  the  inevitable  fntnre. 
The  Indians  must  be  subjected  to  the  civilising 
influences  of  systematic  agriculture  and  legal 
government.  The  Cherokees  have  made  great 
advances  in  this  direction  ;  what  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles  are  there  in  the  way  of  the  other 
tribes  ?  That  they  are  now  warlike  is  true ;  so, 
reoently,  was  the  whole  South.  The  Indiana 
must  cease  to  be  warlike,  or  cease  to  he.  Ulti- 
mately they  must  be  citizenized  or  slaughtered. 
It  is  more  in  harmony  with  our  feelings  as  a 
Christian  people,  and  with  our  duty  as  guardians 
of  the  aboriginal  race,  to  try  to  civilise  them, 
than  to  persist  in  slaughtering  them.  Beside, 
the  latter  game  is  one  in  wbioh  we  are  the 
greatest  losers;  so  there  is  the  selfish  considera- 
tion of  interest  also  to  approve  such  a  coarse. 
It  is  at  least  worth  trying,  long  and  earnestly, 
as  a  settled  policy  of  the  country,  until  its  utter 
impracticability  is  proven. 

To  accomplish  it  the  Indian  Bureau  should 
be  made  independent  of  the  Interior  and  War 
Departments,  and  its  chief  officer  should  bave 
responsibility  and  power.  It  is  not  necessary 
he  should  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet." 

The  reference  here  made  to  the  Sooiety  of 
Friends  is  worthy  of  our  consideration,  if  a 
field  of  labor  is  open  for  us  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, and  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  calls  us  to 
engage  in  it,  I  trust  that  obedience  will  not  be 
found  wanting. 

The  fairest  pages  in  American  history  are 
those  which  bear  witness  to  the  amicable  inter- 
course and  enduring  friendship  that  have  al- 
ways subsisted  between  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  the  Indians.  Oar  predecessors  performed 
long  and  painful  journeys  through  the  wilder- 
ness, and  spent  much  labor  and  treasure  in  or- 
der to  impart  to  their  red  brethren  the  blessings 
of  civilization.  Not  only  were  they  visited  by 
committees,,  but  Friends  were  employed  as 
agents  to,  reside  among  them,  to  idstraot  them 
in  husbandry  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  education  of  their  children.  Their 
sincere  endeavors  were  productive  of  much 
benefit.  They  were  gratefully  appreciated  by 
the  objects  of  their  bounty,  and  brought  to 
their  own  bosoms  the  consolation  that  always 
reenlts  from  benevolent  effort. 

Experience  teaches  that  for  religious  organi- 
zations, aa  well  as  for  the  natural  body,  exercise 
is  essential  to  health,  and  a  vigorous  life  always 
manifests  itself  by  action.  Let  not  onr  sympa- 
thies and  our  efforts  be  confined  co  the  narrow 
circle  of  onr  own  Society  or  our  own  neighbor- 
hood, but  go  forth  into  the  wilderness,  and 
carry  consolatS>n  to  those  who  are  ready  to  per- 
.  ish.  Those  among  us  who  are  called  to  go  on 
-  errands  of  meroy,  or  of  gospel  love,  should  not 
hesitate  to  accept  from  their  brethren  the  aid 
that  may  be  needful,  and  those  who  are  bleased 
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with  abandanoe  ehonld  esteem  it  ft  privilege  to 
oontribate  liberally  to  worke  of  charity.  "  I 
have  showed  you,"  said  the  Apostle  Paul,  to 
the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  "  how  that 
BO  laboring  ye  ooght  to  support  the  weak,  and 
to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how 
be  said,  '  It  ia  more  bleased  to  giye  than  to  re 
oeive." 

TBE  SCHOOL  OF  CHRIST. 

How  exalted  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  dis- 
ciple ia  the  school  of  Christ !  It  ia  exalted,  if 
we  ooQsider  the  character  of  the  teacher.  In 
the  studies  of  this  world,  the  student  in  philoso- 
phy, Boieoce,  or  literature,  will  esteem  it  the 
highest  possible  privilege  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  great  master  in  those  various  depart- 
ments. The  student  in  philosophy,  could  he  en- 
joy the  instructions  of  a  Newton  or  of  a  Bacon, 
how  exalted  a  privilege  would  he  deem  it.  The 
student  in  geology  who  would  study  out  the 
hidden  mvsteries  of  our  earth's  formation,  could 
he  go  with  Hugh  Miller  through  the  glens  and 
over  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  to  trace  the  foot- 
prints of  the  Creator  as  written  upon  the  everlast- 
ing rock,  would  esteem  it  a  glorious  and  exalted 
privilege.  But,  behold  !  here  is  One  who  was 
present  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
laid.  The  student  in  astronomy,  could  he  have 
the  instructions  of  a  Galileo  or  of  a  LaphJce, 
how  exalted  a  privilege  would  he  consider  it  I 
But,  Behold!  here  is  One  that  telleth  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars  and  oalleth  the  name  of  each. 
The  student  in  theology,  could  he  enjoy  the  ih- 
Btructions  of  aWesley  come  down  from  heaven — 
coald  be  lititen  to  him  as,  in  teree  and  expres- 
sive language,  he  discoursed  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  how  he  would  rejoice  in  such  a  glorious 
privilege  I  Or,  Christian  disciple,  desirous  of  be- 
coming instmeted  in  the  deep  things  of  God,  the 
hidden  mystery  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
the  believer,  were  I  permitted  to  announce  that 
the  sainted  Fletcher  would  come  down  from 
beaven,  and  would  from  this  desk  discourse  to 
you  this  afternoon,  with  what  beating  hearts  and 
glad  countenances  would  you  come  up  to  the 
place  of  assembly  I  But,  behold  I  a  greater  than 
'Wesley  or  Fletcher  is  here,  and  thou  mayest 
Bit  down  at  His  feet  and  listen  to  the  words  of 
truth  and  wisdom  that  fell  from  His  lips,  and 
tbas  tbou  mayest  feel  the  throbbing  of  His  heart 
as  it  beats  in  sympathy  with  thine  own. —  Clark. 

DABK    HOURS. 

To  every  man  there  are  many  dark  hours ; 
hours  when  he  feels  inclined  to  abandon  his 
best  enterprise ;  hours  when  his  heart's  dearest 
hopes  appear  delusive;  hours  when  he  feels  him- 
self unequal  to  the  burden,  when  all  his  aspira 
tions  seem  worthless.  Let  no  one  think  that  he 
alone  has  dark  boars.  They  are  the  common  lot 
of  homaaity.  They  are  the  touchstone  to  try 
whether  ve  are  purrent  coin  or  not 


EXTRACT  FROM  OEORds  FOX. 

George  Fox  was  careful  to  go  forth  in  gospel 
missions  as  be  was  moved  of  the  Lord,  and 
abundantly  testified  to  the  necessity  of  walking 
or  moving  in  "  the  light."  See  his  Address  to 
Friends  in  the  Ministry.  R.  H. 

"  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  you  all : 
Every  one  in  the  measure  of  the  life,  toaU,  that 
with  it  all  your  minds  may  be  guided  up  to  the 
Father  of  spirits,  to  receive  power  from  Him 
and  wisdom,  that  with  it  you  may  be  ordered  to 
His  glory,  to  whom  be  glory  forever.  All  keep 
in  the  light  and  life,  that  judgeth  down  that 
which  is  contrary  to  the  light  and  life.  So  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  be  with  you  all,  and  keep 
your  meetings  everywhere,  being  guided  by 
that  of  God ;  by  that  you  may  see  (he  Lord 
among  you,  who  lighteth  everj/  man  that  oometh 
into  the  world,  that  men  who  come  into  the 

world  might  believe All  Friends  that 

speak  in  pnblio,  see  that  it  be  in  the  life  of  God, 
for  thit  brings  to  God  the  fmits  of  that  which 
shall  never  #itber.  ...  So  in  that  wait  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  the  Lord  God  Almighty  pre- 
serve you  in  it,  whereby  you  may  come  to  feel 
the  light,  that  comprehends  time  and  the  world 
and  fathoms  it,  which  believes  in  and  gives  yoa 
victory  over  the  world.  Here  the  power  of  the 
Lord  is  received,  which  subdues  all  the  con- 
trary, and  pots  off  the  garments  that  will  stain 
and  pollute." 

Foi  Irtradi'  Intattlganoar. 
TUS  80CIETT  OF  FRIENDS. 

It  is  cause  of  oongrataUtioa  that  there  is 
an  increasing  desire  among  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Religious-  Society  that  its  borders 
should  be  enlarged  and  its  stakes  strengthened. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  whioh  have  been  made 
in  the  Intelligencer  bearing  upon  this  subject 
are  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  It  is 
well  for  members  of  the  Society  to  present,  frpm 
time  to  time,  such  suggestions  as  they  may  be- 
lieve adapted  to  its  present  condition  and  calcu- 
lated to  advance  its  best  interests,  for  it  is  in 
this  way  that  every  wholesome  reform  has  been 
effected.  When  compared  with  most  other  re- 
ligions Societies,  we  are  comparatively  small  in 
numbers,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  an  organi- 
zation which,  has  effected  so  much  good  in  the 
past,  should,  after  two  or  three  centuries,  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  various  sects  into  which 
Christendom  is  divided.  Nor  can  this  be  the 
case,  if  its  members  are  true  to  the  great  trust 
committed  to  their  care, 

A  comparison  of  the  past  with  tho  present  his- 
tory of  the  Society  may  in  some  measure  account 
for  the  apa  hy  which  one  of  your  correspond- 
ents deplores. 

George  Fox  and  his  cotomporaries  were  griev- 
ously persecutrd  both  by  Church  and  State; 
they  made  religion  the  business  of  their  lived, 
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•od  the  early  records  abundaQtly  attest  that 
many  of  them  were  instant  id  season  and  otft  of 
season,  not  only  in  resisting  encroachments  on 
their  religions  liberty,  but  in  extending  a  know- 
ledge of  their  principles  by  personal  efforts  and 
through  the  press.     They  taught  diligently  to 
their  children  what  they  found  to  be  sufficient 
.  for  themselves,  and  when  driven  by  persecution 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Western  world,  they 
seldom  built  a  meeting-house  without  providing 
a  school-house  in  the  same  locality  where  their 
children  could  be  instructed  under  their  direc- 
tion.    A   largo   number  of  men   and   women 
amont;  them  were  engaged  in  the  ministry  and 
travelled  extensively  in  the  service,  and  their 
powerful  appeals  were  instrumental  in  gather- 
ing thousands  to  the  >churoh.     But  the  times 
have  changed.     Persecution  for  opinion's  sake 
hsis  ceased.     The  descendants  of  the  persecuted 
despised  Quakers  of  the  early  generation  have 
become  as  a  body  rich,  respectable  and  ease 
loving,  and  though  they  may  be  strenttoos  in  oat- 
ward. observances  and  careful  to  observe  the  re- 
quirements of  the  DiscipliDe,  it  is  to  be  feared 
there  is  a  general  lack  of  that  zeal  for  the  truth 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  early  fath- 
ers.    TJie  Discipline  of  the  Society  has  been 
formed  at  different  periods  and  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  generation  that  formed  it;  and 
while  the  writer  would  not  desire  to  modify  it 
to  meet  the  weakne^es  of  its  members,  yet  be 
believes  farther  changes  are  needed  to  adapt  it 
to  the' present  generation.    Let  any  one  compare 
a  copy  of  the  Discipline  of  100  years  ago  with 
our  present  code,  and  he  will  discover  how 
many  changes   have  been   made   to  meet  the 
necessary  wants  of  each  generation.     Before  the 
alteration  of  the  Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Year- 
ly Meeting  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  it  was 
computed  thbt  a   large  majority  of  cases  that 
claimed  the  disciplinary  attention  of  Monthly 
Meetings  were  for  "  outgoings  in  marriage  "  and 
the  records  of.our  meetings  would  probably  show 
that  a  large  number  of  these  offenders  against 
the  Disci]  line  lost  their  right  in  the  Society. 

How  many  in  consequence  have  Been  scatter- 
ed, or  gathered  into  other  folds,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  These  changes  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  have  had,  and  will  continue 
to  have,  a  beneficial  effect,  and  there  are  other 
provisions  which  might  be  profitably  modified. 
Take  for  instance  the  admission  of  members. 
An  applicant  must  first  apply  to  the  overseers 
and  when  they  are  satisfied,  the  case  is  forward- 
ed to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  when  another  com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  case, 
and  it  is  often  several  moctbs  before  a  final  re- 
port is  made. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  serions, 
seeking  minds,  have  been  discouraged  from  mak- 
ing application  through  a  difiBdence  of  their 
qualifications  fur  membership  and  an  unwilling 


ness  to  be  considered  as  making  a  religioas  profes- 
sion of  which  they  feel  themselves  unworthy.  la 
some  of  the  meetings  belonging  to  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  a  considerable  portioa  of  the  regular 
attenders  are  not  in  actual  membership,  while 
in  nearly  all  there  are  some,  who,  if  the  way 
were  made  more  easy,  would  connect  themselves 
with  the  Society,  and  the  religious  Interests  of 
both  parties  would  thereby  be  promoted.  By 
the  census  of  1863  we  are  informed  that  there 
are  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  3480  minors,  one  of  whose  parents  is  a 
member  and  the  children  not  members.  In  ooi 
last  Yearly  Meeting,  Monthly  Meetings  were  re- 
quested, if. way  should  open,  to  appoint  commit- 
tees to  visit  and  encourage  thejr  members,  and 
if  the  same  encouragement  coald  be  extended 
to  the  two  classes  alluded  to,  there  is  no  donbt 
there  would  be  a  considerable  increase  of  mem- 
bership. 

While  there  is  evidently  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence in  many  places,  and  while  we -may  lament 
the  decline  of  primitive  zeal,  yet  I  cannot  unite 
with  the  discouraging  view  presented  by  your 
correspondent  T.  H.  S.,  of  the  present  condition 
and  future  prospects  of  our  Society.  There  are 
evidences  of  life  and  energy  among  its  members 
which,  if  properly  cherished,  I  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve will  result  in  much  good. 

There  probably  was  never  more  unity  of  feel- 
ing and  purpose  than  now  exists  in  Philadelghia 
Yearly  Meeting  and  its  branches,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  extends  to  similar  bodies  in  unity  with 
us.  The  disturbing  causes  which  a  few  years 
since  produced  shyness,  and  a  separation  of 
feeling,  have  in  a  great  measure  been  removed, 
and  are  succeeded  by  that  regard. for  the  views 
and  feelings  of  each  other  which  is  soneoessarj 
to  an  efficient  organization. 

The  formution  of  "  Friends'  Publication  As- 
sociation," for  disseminating  our  principles  by 
tracts  and  the  works  of  approved  authors,  will 
produce,  we  may  hope,  a  revival  of  interest,  and 
the  establishment  of  First-day  schools,  and  the 
recent  convention  held  at  Westchester,  Penna., 
of  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  religioas 
instruction  of  our  children,  is  a  step  \fi  the  right 
direction. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  too,  that  both  of  these 
movements  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  young  - 
er  members  of  the  Society,  who  have  felt  the 
want  of  these  agencies,  and  have  entered  into 
the  work  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  it  is  equally 
noticeable  that  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Firat- 
day  School  Conference,"  we  are  informed  that 
*'  the  younger  portion  of  those  who  expressed 
themselves  on  this  interesting  subject,  very 
generally  deplored  tli^  want  of  co-workers  from 
among  those  of  riper  years  and  fuller  experi- 
ence." The  Bible  classes  and  reli^ous  confer- 
ences which  have  been  formed  in  various  neigh- 
borhoods, are  also  evidences,  to  my  mind,  of  a 
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revivaV  of  religioaa  interest,  and  most  cordially 
do  I  respond  to  your  Bditorial  in  the  28th  No., 
in  which  these  sabjecta  are  embraced.  I  would 
oall  attention  to  the  statement  of  T.  H.  S.  re- 
specting the  census  of  1829  and  1863.  When 
the  fifst  census  was  taken,  the  Society  was  in 
a~8tate  of  ferment  growing  ont  of  the  separation, 
which  was  then  hardly  effected,  and  many  of  the 
records  were  in  possession  of  Orthodox  Friends. 
Under  ihese  circumstances,  it  is  not  probable 
entire  accuracy  was  arrived  at,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  the  numbers  were  over-estimated.  The 
census  of  1863  was  taken  by  direction  of  the 
Representative  Committee,  in  order  that  the 
documents  issued  by  it  might  be  famished  to 
all  the  members,  and  we  presume  it  is  general- 
ly accurate. 

In  the  census  of  1829,  Shrewsbury  and  Ruh- 
way  Quarterly  Meeting  is  reported  as  having 
685  members,  and  soon  after  they  were  attach- 
ed to  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  of  course 
are  not  included  in  the  census  of  1863. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  statistics,  I- 
would  call  attention  to  the  plan  pursued  by 
London  Yearly  Meeting  which  might  be  profit- 
ably adopted  by  similar  bodies  in  this  country. 

The  Subordinate  Meetings  are  required  to 
furnish  annually  a  tabular  statement,  which  is 
forward^  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  which  the 
following  questions  are  answered.  Uow  many 
particular  meetings  are  there  and  what  are  the 
number  of  members,  and  how  many  habitual  at> 
tenders  not  members,  and  how  many  marriages, 
births  and  deaths,  convinoements,  resignations, 
reinstatements  and  disownments  ?.  By  answer- 
ing these  questioufl,  every  Monthly  Meeting 
would  annually  revise'  its  records,  a  supervisory 
care  would  be  exercised  over  members  and  at- 
tenders,  and  the  objects  of  a  Christian  church 
would,  it  appears  to  me,  be  more  fully  carried 
out.  P, 

10th  fflo.  6, 1867. 


MAXIMS  OF  BISHOP  MIDDLETON. 

Persevere  against  discouragements.  Keep 
your  temper.  Employ  leisure  in  study,  and 
always  have  some  work  in  hand.  Be  punctual 
and  methodical  ia  business,  and  never  procras- 
tinate. Never  be  in  a  hurry.  Preserve  self- 
possession,  and  do  not  be  talked  ont  of  conviction. 
Rise  early,  and  be  an  economist  of  time.  Main- 
tain dignity  without  the  appearance  of  pride ; 
manner  is  something  with  everybody,  and 
everything  with  some.  Be  guarded  in  discounie, 
attentive  and  slow  to  speak.  Never  acquiesce 
ID  immoral  or  pernicious  opinions.  Be  not 
forward  to  asifign  reasons  to  those  who  have  no 
right  to  ask.  Think  nothing  in  conduct  nnim- 
portant  or  indifferent.  Rather  set  than  follow 
examples.  Practice  strict  temperance,  and  in 
your  transactioDS)  remember  the  final  account. 


"  JUDGE  NOT  THAT  TE  BE  NOT  JUDGED.  ' 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  world  is  full  of. 
such  judgments  as  are  here  forbidden ;  needless, 
uncharitable,  false,  and  hypocritical  judgments. 

How  little  of  our  conversation  upon  the  faults 
of  others  is  in  any  sense  necessary !  M'mt-  often 
wc  go  out  of  our  way  to  introduce  it.  We  want 
something  to  talk  of,  and  this  comes.  No  sense- 
of  duty  actuates  us.  Our  little  help  is  not 
wanted  in  branding  crimes  which  society  is 
ashamed  of.  And  as  fur  the  smaller  faults  or 
follies  of  our  neighbors, '  if  they  pass  without 
censure  no  harm  is  doiie.  Our  judgments  are 
often  gratuitous,  willing,  wanton  judgments; 
passed  io  idleness  and  uDconoern ;  prompted  by 
no  feeling  of  duty ;  far,  far  worse,  therefore, 
than  any  dulness,  than  any  silence. 

And  if  needless,  then  uncharitable  too. 
There  can  be  no  charity  in  taking  for  our  sub- 
ject one  whom  we  cannot  prabe  and  need  not 
blame.  But  far  more  than  this.  Examine  the 
judgments.  How  full  of  suspicion  1  How  un- 
willing to  allow  merit  not  patent!  How  ready 
to  imagine  a  bad  motive,  where  by  the  nature 
of  the. cas^  (man  being  the  judge)  we  cannot 
see  nor  know  it !  How  prone  to  put  the  worst 
possible  construction,  instead  of  the  best  I 
How  unwilling  to  regard  any  mao  as  actuated  by 
a  pure  disinterestedness  or  a  lofty  principle! 
The  judgments  passed  iu  society  upoo  our 
fellow-men  are  as  uncharitable  in  ,their  nature 
as  they  are  needless  in  their  utterance. — G.  J. 
Vaughan, 

THE   HIDDEN    MANNA. 
BT   B.  W.  B. 

"  lis  him  that  overcometh  will  l  give  to  eat  of  the 
bidden  manna." 

We  are  incessantly  tempted,  in  this  life,  to 
conform  our  ethical  conduct  cither  to  our  direct 
or  implied  physical  condition.  There  is  a  nat- 
ural, but  not  too  good  a  tendency  to  make  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  ethical  truth  and  duty 
conform  to  natural  law  and  then  to  inter- 
pret natural  law  90  the  side  of  selfishness. 
In  all  tiie  relations  of  life — in  the  '  family, 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  business,  in  their  whole 
estate — men  are  strongly  inclined,  if  not  to  give 
up  right  and  duty,  yet  to  moderate  their  ideas 
of  what  is  right;  to  take  on  milder  conceptions 
of  duty ;  to  see  if  the  cross  cannot  be  evaded  or 
avoided,  or  to  make  it  as'inconspiouous  as  pos- 
sible. That  tendency  is  natural,  using  the  word 
natural  in  its  lowest  acceptation. 

There  is  always  present,  more  or  less  obtru- 
sively, the  economic  argumeot  in  the  soul,  and 
we  often  find  ourselves  resorting  to  it  to  excuse' 
ourselves  from  adhering  to  that  which  is  incum- 
bent upon  us.  When  we  are  irradiated  with 
conceptions  of  Christian  life,  when  we  have 
heroic  ideals,  we  mean  to  be  absolutely  true  men  ; 
we  moan  to  have  an  unadulterated  faith  m  Ood ; 
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we  mean  to  bave  the  utmost  sincerity  of  life ;  we 
mean  to  barn  with  a  courage  that  shall  never 
know  obliquitj;  we  mean  to  be  enterprising, 
abonnding  in  work.  And  yet,  when  we  come  ont 
of  the  inspirational  hours  that  sometimes  come  to 
us,  and  ente<-  npon  the  actual  experience  of  life, 
I  we  oomtf  into  the  economic  and  argnmentatire 
mood.  And  theqncstion  arises  whether  it  is  proper 
in  OUT  circumstances — which  are  always  pecu- 
liar— for  ns  to  do  so  and  so.  And  in  this  mood 
we  are  always  tempted  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  the  cogency  and  urgency  of  the  reasons 
which  incline  us  to  fulfil  our  duties,  and  to  argue 
whether  it  is  best  for  ns,  or  ours,  and  for  the 
world  about  us,  to  press  forward  in  the  path  of 
duty  which  is  opened  before  ns. 

Now,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  these 
casuistical  questions  are  not  a  part  of  our  neces- 
sity ,  but  I  do  say  that  the  application  of  truths 
and  principles  requires  right  judgment  and  the 
continuous  exercise  thereof.  It  is  not  half  so 
muah  trouble  to  know  what  the  tmth  is  in 
general  as  it  is  to  know  what  the  truth  is  at 
any  partionlar  time,  and  in  its  applications  to 
particnlar  phases  of  experience.  And  it  is  at 
this  point,  not  that  we  are  neoeiisarily  deceived, 
but  that  we  are  extremely  liable  to  lean  toward 
a  compliance  with  worldly  ways  and  customs, 
for  the  sake  of  getting  along  easier;  for  the 
sake  of  having  more  certain,  solid,  assured 
success. 

"  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  said 
the  Saviour,  when  he  was  himself  tempted. 
And  the  pron^ise  of  our  text  is.  Do  not  comply 
with  evil  under  any  circumstances ;  do  not  give 
way  to  worldly  counsels,  where  they  are  distinct- 
ly opposite  to  spiritual  counsels ;  do  not  consume 
yonrselves  with  anxieties;  do  not  use  your 
strength  needlessly;  do  not  expend  it  on  this 
thing  or  that  when  it  might  be  better  spent  on 
something  else;  do  not  judge  your  prpsperity 
by  outward  signs  alone,  aUd  you  shall  have  your 
reward.  I  will  give  to  every .jm an  that  means 
to  maintain  a  godly  and  pare  life — to  every  such 
man,  whatever  may  be  his  trials,  whatever  may 
be  his  'perils,  and  whatever  may  be  his  induce- 
ments, if  he  only  will  overcome  his  temptations, 
I  will  give  a  hidden  support.  I  will  feed  him 
inwardly.  As  the  Israelite  had  visible  manna, 
so  he  shall  have  manna  that  is  invisible,  hidden, 
mystic. 

There  is  nothing  that  seems  more  apparent  to 
men  of  the  world  than  for  a  man  to  stand,  as  it  is 
said,  tn  his  own  light;  for  a  man  to  give  np  posi- 
tive, in  many  respects,  it  may  be  innocent  good, 
for  the  sake  of  some  notion,  some  ism,  some 
moral  scruple.  But  yet  it  has  been  the  expe- 
rience and  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  can 
count  of  blessed  saints  in  heaven,  and  of  multi- 
ttides  that  still  dwell  upon  earth,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  its  conflicts,  that,  no  matter  how  rugjred 
or  steep  the  path  may  have  been,  they  have 


been  best  fed  and  best  sustained  when  (hey 
'  have  followed  Christ  the  nearest.  I  will  not  say 
that  those  who  follow  Christ  at  all  hasurds  will 
be  best  sustained  outwardly,  (though  they  will 
have  enough  for  their  outward  wants ',  or,  when 
they  do  not  have  this,  what  is  better,  they  will 
die);  but  they  will  have,  in  spite  of  their  eir- 
oumstanoes,  more  of  those  ends  for  which  men 
strive  than  they  could  have  attained  if  they  had 
conformed  to  the  world. 

Why  do  men  strive  ?  There  is  a  pleasure  in 
the  use  of  our  iaculties  that  makes  men  indna- 
trions  and  enterprising;  that  leads  them  to 
become  engineers,  mechanics,  labouring  men, 
or  scholars.  There  is  pleasure  in  a  life  of  activity. 
But  mainly  men  are  living  for  the  sake  of 
supplying  themselves  with  a  multitude  of  world- 
ly benefits;  that  they  may  have  a  broader  foun- 
dation for  their  family;  that  they  may,  if 
possible,  derive  more  enjoyment  from  leisure ; 
that  they  may  multiply  the  sources  of  their 
improvement.  In  other  words,  various  joy,  that 
shall  develop  the  mind,  and  fill  np  the  heart ; 
the  evading  of  evil,  which  is  a  reflex  seeking 
for  possible  joy — ^this  is  that  which  is  the  nni- 
versal  spring,  the  grand  motive,  of  human  action; 
and  when  yon  take  away  from  a  man  the  fear 
of  evil  and  the  hope  of  joy,  you  paralyze  him. 
No  man  would  be  more  than  a  leaf  on  a  stream 
that  had  not  this  fear  or  this  hope. 

Now,  it  is  the  experience  of  men,  and  one  of 
those  experiences  which  we  oome  to  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  and  which  dawn  npon  us  only  after  we 
have  gone  through  a  long  course  of  struggle, 
that,  after  all,  we  find  more  happiness  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  Christian  duty  at  every 
hazard  and  sacrifice  than  we  would  have  found 
with  unobstruoted  freedon  abng  the  course  of 
prosperity. 

Let  me  take  the  case,  ibr  instance,  of  a  man 
that  pursues  the  most  innocent  course  of  life. 
It  is  thought  of  industry  that  it  is  good )  that 
it  is  right ;  that  it  is  praiseworthy.  It  is.  3at 
little  by  little  man  ia  the  course  of  doty  perils 
himself  for  others'  sake,  and  bcf^ins  to  undermine 
his  health  and  strength.  And  men  say,  *'  It  ia 
a  pity  that  this  man  should  not  have  avoided 
this  excessive  taxation  npon  his  physical  system. 
There  is  moderation  in  ail  things."  But  I  have 
taken  notice  that,  when  it  is  moral  things, 
moderation  is  known  to  all  men ;  and  when  it 
is  physical  things,  moderati9n  is  known  to  no- 
body. There  is  a  general  public  sentiment  that 
zeal  and  fervor  for  the  animal  system  is  all 
right  enough ;  but  that  for  the  moral  nature 
there  should  be  great  moderation  and  self-re- 
straint. And  so  men  look  with  pit^  upon  a  man 
that  has  been  laid  aside  from  aoti^ty  by  reason 
of  over-exertion  in  the  discharge  of  the  most 
solemn  duties  that  can  be  known  in  t^e  provi- 
dence of  God. 

It  ia  hard  to  stand  still  enforcedly;  and  yet 
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many  a  man  haa  learned,  after  the  first  days  of 
bitterness,  that  he  could  reap  more  joy  bed- 
ridden than,  he  could  on  his  feet. 

It  is  the  royal  road  to  learn  of  love.     Is  there 
anything  better  than  that  a  man  sboald  love 
bis  wife,  or  that  a  woman  should  love  her  hus- 
band?    Is  there  anything  nobler  than  the  love 
whioh  tbey  give  to  their  children  f  Is  there   any 
thing  that   is  a    more  fit   emblem  of  heaven 
than  a  Ohristian  family,  where  oonscieaoe,  and 
knowledge,  and  pare  and  true  love  unite  all  the 
memberaof  itf  And  may  not  a  man  say,  with 
some  reason,  "Let  ns  build  here  three  taber- 
naoles,  and  abide  in  this  paradise  pf  God  V 
But  in  the  providence  of  God  one  child  dies, 
and  another  child  is  prostrated  with  sickness,  and 
alieoations  come  in  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
family  circle,  and  the  household  is  divided  and 
scattered,  and  the  paradise  is  invaded,  and  thorns 
aod  thistles  oome  up  where  were  blowoms  and 
firaits ;  and  ander  such  circumstances  a  man  is 
tempted  to  charge  God  falsely.  And  where  there 
has  been  such  temptation,  and  waste,  and  sicli- 
ness,  and  desolation,  and  the  heart  has  been  bur- 
dened with  sorrow,  and  the  head  has  been  bow- 
ed down'with  grief,  and  suffering  has  written  its 
lines  on  the  face,  at  last,  though  for  the  present 
these  things  are  not  joyous,  tbey  begin  to  bring 
patience,  and  inwardness,  and  hunger  for  that 
which  the  earth  cannot  supply,  and  to  cause  the 
soul  to  cry  out,  "O  God,  feed  me,  and  give  me  the 
manna  out  of  the  cloud  and  darkness.        How 
many  persons  have  come  at  last  to  bear  witness, 
«I  have  learned  what  I  could  not  have  learned 
if  I  had  been  spared  from  sorrow." 

There  is  nothing  that  is  better,  seen  from  a 
purely  economic  point  of  view,  than  to  build  up 
society  by  material  productions  and  external 
wealth.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  a  word  that 
nndervalnes  these  things.  But  you  know  very 
well  that  we  are  dwelling  in  communities  where 
everything  is  as  uncertain  as  a  shepherd's  tent. 
You  build  up  your  fortune,  and  God  takes  it 
down  almost  as  often  as  the  patriarchs  did 
their  tents.  You  are  feeding  from. pasture  to 
pasture.  And  you  are  finding  that  here-  and 
there  God  meets  you  with  overthrow  and  re- 
verse. And  you  feel,  "  To  what  profit  is  it 
that  I  have  served  God  ?  What  is  there  for  me, 
whose  whole  life  seems  cross-plowed  and  croas- 
Iiarrowed  ?"  And  you  are  tempted  to  com- 
plain of  the  allotments  of  Providence.  But  do 
you  suppose  a  man's  life  consists  in  the  abun 
dance  of  the  things  that  he  possesses?  Is 
thu  your  estimate  of  jnan,  that  he  is  a  thing  to 
put  raiment  on  ?  Is  it  your  idea  of  life  to  build 
%  treasure-house  and  put  gold  in  it  ?  Have  you 
never  had  a  conception  of  the  royalty  of  sooship, 
and  learned  to  love  God  and  your  fellow  men  ? 
And  though  all  your  worldly  possessions  have 
been  scattered,  is  there  nothing  left  for  you  7 


ver  nor  gold.  Why,  you  have  come  to  that 
state  in  which  all  the  holy  men  on  earth  were  ! 
Prophets,  patriarchs,  apostles,  ministering  teach- 
ers of  God,  and  the  best  men  that  have  dwelt 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  bad  not  where  to  lay 
their  head.  Silver  and  gold  had  they  none. 
But  tbey  had  manhood;  they  had  courage; 
they  had  the  power  to  sing  and  pray ;  they  had 
that  which  enabled  them  to  influence  men  for 
good.     And  there  are  many  such  now  a-Jays. 


Bay, 


And  to  them 

your  fellow-men  :    "  God 

makes  my  lifo  bet  er  than 


bear  this  witness 


among 
comforts  me ;  be 
any  i()ower  on  the 


globe  could  make  it ;  food  which  no  man  can 
give  gives  he  to  me — hidden  food,  soul  manna. 
And  so  I  am  sustained  in  going  through  perse- 
cutions for  righteousness'  sake." — N.  Y.  Ind. 

tm  ■ 
POWER  OF  A  GBNTLK  EKBUKX. 

A  number  of  passengers  were  discussing  the 
exciting  questions  of  the  day  on  board  a  steam- 
boat on  one  of  our  Western  rivers.  Oaths  were 
frequently  heard ;  and  one  man,  in  particular, 
in  almost  every,  sentence  used  the  nkme  of  his 
Maker  in  a  most  irreverent  manner. 

Away  from  this  excited  party,  but  within 
hearing  distance,  sat  a  young  lady  with  her 
husband  and  friends.  The  profanity  was  no- 
ticed by  them,  and  they  seemed  shocked  by  its 
boldness.  They  could  talk,  but  the  timid, 
shrinking  ludy  could  act.  "  I  can  bear  it  no. 
longer,"  she  said,  as  she  left  her  seat,  and  glided 
into  the  circle  of  the  now  loud  and  angry  dis- 
putants. Placing  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
one  who  had  shocked  her  by  his  oaths,  and 
trembling  with  emotion,  she  begged  him  not 
to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  to  think  how 
soon  be  might  be  oalled  to  meet  Him  in  eterni- 
ty. She  said  a  few  more  words,  and,  frightened 
at  her  boldness,  she  burst  into  teails  and  left 
tbem.  . 

The  next  day,  before  the  boat  reached  its 
destination,  the  i^an  came  to  this  lady,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  thanked  her  earnestly  for  her  re. 
proof,  and  said,  "  I  will  not  forget  your  kind 
words ;  I  will  try  and  be  a  different  man,  and 
live  for  the  eternity  awaiting  me."  A  few 
moQths  after,  the  lady  was  called  from  earth. 
The  influence  of  that  open  and  decided  rebuke 
will  only  be  known  when  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  revealed. 

Many  of  us  can  shudder,  and  deplore  the  open 
wickedness  about  us,  bilt  how  many  of  us  have 
the  decision  of  Christian  character  to  (Jnable 
us  to  reprove  sin  in  the  right  spirit  when  tbo 
opportunity  is  given  us  ? 


The  Character  of  Riobteb  is  too  marked 
to   be   easily  misunderstood.     His  prominent 
traits  are  tenderness  and  manliness— qualities 
which  are  seldom  found  united  in  so  high  a  de- 
Are  you  bankrupt  because  yon  have  neither  sil-  Igree  as  in  him.     Over  all  he  sees,  over  all  he 
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writes,  are  spread  the  sunbeams  of  a  oheerfal 
spirit — the  light  of  inexhaustible  hamaa  love. 
Every  sound  of  hatuan  joy,  as  human  scArrow, 
finds  a  deep-resounding  echo  in  his  bosom.  In 
every  man  he  loves  his  humanity  only,  not  his 
superiority.  The  avowed  object  of  all  his  lit- 
erary labors  was  ta  raise  up  again  the  down- 
sunken  faith  in  God,  virtue,  and  immortality, 
and  in  an  egotistical,  revolutionary  age,  to  warm 
t^ain  our  sympathies  which  have  now  grown 
cold.  Not  less  boundless  is  his  love  for  nature 
— for  this  outward,  beautiful  world.     In   his 

mind  all  this  beoame  idealised 

This  spirit  of  love  was  not  weakness  but 
strength;  it  was  uqited  in  him  with  great  man- 
liness. The  sword  of  his  spirit  had  been  forged 
and  beaten  by  poverty;  its  temper  had  been 
tried  by  a  thirty  years  war.  It  was  not  broken, 
or  even  blunted,  bat  rather  strengthened  and 
sharpened  by  the  blows  it  gave  and  received. 
And,  possessing  this  noble  spirit  of  humanity, 
endurance,  and  self-denial,  he  made  literature 
his  profession,  as  if  he  had  been  divinely  com- 
missioned to  write. — Longfellow.^ 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  19,  1867. 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum. — The  Second 
Meeting  of  the  Lyoeum  was  held  on  the  8th 
iost.  It  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  large.  Several  original,  instruc- 
tive  essays  were   read,  one   of  which,  "The 

Cricket,"  is  published  in  our  present  number. 
«■ 

The  Freedmen's  AppeaIi. — We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  "  Appeal,"  which  will  be  found  in 
another  column,  from  '*  Friends'  Association  for 
the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen." 
During  the  vacation  of  the  Teachers,  we  min- 
gled socially  with  them,  and  were  deeply  im- 
with   the  earnest    steadfastness   with 


which  they  devote  themselves  to  the  work,  re- 
gardless of  the  many  privations  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  The  last  Annual  Report  has 
been  generally  circulated,  and  we  hope  will  be 
read. 

The  letters  from  the  Teachers,  which  are  in- 
corporated in  it,  are  full  of  interest,  and  give  to 
the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  what  has  been  ao- 
complished  through  their  instrumentality. 


Habbied,  at  Oak  Hill,  Fhila.,  Tenth  montb  lOtfa, 
1867,  under  the  cnre  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  groom  is  a 
member,  Jossph  d.,  sod  of  Joseph  S.  and  Ann  0. 
Lovering,  and  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  Daniel  C.  and 
Susan  S.  CowgiU,  of  Dover,  Del. 


DiKD,  at  her  residence,  near  Salem,  Colnmbiaoft 
Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth  of  Ninth  mo., 
1867,  ABfOAtt,  wife  of  Robert  Batten,  aged  about  70 
years;  an  exemplar/  member  of  Sdlism  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Tenth  montb, 

1867,  Tabitba  a.,  wife  of  Joshua  Olendenon,  in  her 
49tb  year ;  a  member  of  Qreen  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

In  the  prime  of  life  this  Friend  has  been  removed 
from  tb'e  midst  of  an  interesting  family,'  to  whom 
she  was  a  faithful  wife  and  mother.  Having  prop-^ 
erly  fulfilled  her  duties  here  on  earth,  may  she  not 
be  entitlftd  to  the  reward  of  therlghtcous — an  ever- 
lasting home  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom. 

,  on  the  11th  inst.,  William  P.  Pdsst,  in  the 

76tb  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Darby  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

' ,  on  the  12th  inst.,  near  Attleboro,  Mabt  It. 

Paxson,  in  the  3l8t  year  of  her  age,  daughter  of 
Saianel  H.  Pazson ;  members  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

Ebbata. — Page  481,  second  column,  8th  line,  for 
"  mockery "  read  "  working."  Page  4B2,  second 
column,  8th  line,  for  "  conventionable,"  read  "  con- 
ventional." 


THE   PENNA.   PEACE   SOCIETY 
Will  bold  a   Meeting  at  Friends'   Meeting-House, 
Owynedd,  onFirst-day  afternoon,  the  20th  inst.,  at 
2  o'clock. 


itrbt-day  schools. 


As  it  may.  be  interesting  to  Friends,  the  following 
list  of  Fi^t-day  Schools  is  published.  Although  full 
reports  have  not  been  received,  it  will  be  safe  to  My 
that  nearly  or  quite  1000  children  attend,  more  or 
les9  frequently.  Full  reports  from  all  schools  of  this 
kind  is  particularly  requested,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  ifae  care  of  "  Ehkob  Goult,  144  N.  Seventh 
St.,  Philadelphia." 

Beading,  Pa. ;  fireen  St.  Ueeting-Honse,  Phila- 
delphia; Germantown,  Phila. ;  Alloway's  Creek,  N. 
J.;  Sal«m,  N.  J;  Goose  Creek  Meeting-Hoose,  Lis- 
coin,  Va. ;  Colored  School,  Lincoln,  Va. ;"  West 
Branch,  Pa. ;  Kennett  Square,  Pa. ;  Baltimore,  Mi. ; 
Bace  St.  Meeting-House,  Phila. ;  Boston,  N.  T. ; 
Oosben,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  ;  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  Miani 
Meeting-House,  Ohio  ;  Bichmond,  Ind.  ;  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Ohio.  ' 

The  last  named  is  taught  by  members  of  both  di- 
visions of  FAends. 


FIBBT-DAY    SCHOOL   OONFEBBNOES. 

The  Committee  have  appointed  the  following  con- 
ferences, in  regard  to  First-day  Schools,  and  invite 
the  attendance  of  Friends  generally. 

At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Lombard  St.,  Balti- 
more, on  Fourth-day  evening.  Tenth  month  30tb,  at 
7  J  o'clock,  (being  Yearly  Meeting  week  ) 

At  Bace  St.  Heetiug-House,  Phila.,  on 'Seventh- 
day  morning,  Eleventh  month  2d,  at  10}  o'clock. 

Communications  from  absent  Friends,  and  accounts 
of  any  First-day  Schools  amongst  Friends,  will  b« 
acceptable,  and  may  be  addressed  to  Eli  M.  Lamb, 
171  McCulloh  St.,  Baltimore,  or  to  the  care  of  B. 
Comly,  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila. 


Reason  cannot  show  itself  more  reasomibly 
than  to  leave  reasoning  on  things  above  reason. 
— Sir  Philip  Sj/dna/. 
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Tor  VriradK*  latelUgennr, 
THE  CRICKET. 
BT  i.   a.   BOMT. 

"And  with  childlike  oreduloas  affection, 
We  Behold  thtose  tender  wings  expand  ; 
Emblema  of  our  own  great  reaurrectioa, 
EmUeing  of  the  bright  and  better  laad." 

We  wonid  interest  oar  young  readers  a  little 
in  (he  iiabita  and  straotare  of  the  common 
jsricket. 

Nataralists  call  him  Acbeta,  and  oar  species 
is  not  the  same  as  the  English  cricket.  His 
social  chirp  about  the  house,  or  in  the  fields, 
these  pensive  aotumn  afternoons,  sorely  has 
endeared  him  to  all  of  us,  evea  if  it  has  not 
awakened  the  cariosity  to  discoTer  bow  this 
carious  noise  is  made. 

A  short  walk  in  the  fields,  or  along  some 
grassy  lane,  will  reveal  to  us  many  of  these 
'nimble  fellows  skipping  about  and  perhaps 
chirping  away  in  all  the  gladness  of  summer 
life.  What  a  merry  time  they  seem  to  have  of 
it!  When  other  soQgs  oeaae,  and  the  light 
fades,  and  silence  creeps  over  all  out-door  things, 
the  oricket'a  shrill  chirp  is  loudest,  reminding 
08  that  summer  is  over,  and  the  time  of  ripe 
nuts  and  brown  leaves  is  at  hand. 

With  his  strong  fore  legs  and  hardjaws  tbe 
cricket  diirs  holes  in  the  banks,  often  more  than 
a  foot  in  depth,  and  into  these  h«  escapes  for* 
safety,  and  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  nearly  torpid 
condition.  The  mother  cricket  is  much  larger 
than  the  male,  and  is  furnished  with  an  oviposi- 
tor, an  inch  in  length,  attached  to  the  posterior 
of  her  body.  This  organ  is  composed  of  two 
separable  pieces,  like  the  two  halves  of  a  tube 
^plit  longitudinally,  but  capable  of  fitting  accu- 
rately together,  and  the  «anal  thus  formed  con- 
nects with  the  egg- duct  in  the  body  of  the 
cricket.  The  ovipositor  has  a  double  function ; 
with  it  the  insect  pierces  holes,  in  the  ground, 
and  along  its  canal  the  little  oval,  greeoish 
^Sffi  glide  into  the^e  holes,  where  they  remain 
till  hatched  by  the  summer  sun.  The  young 
cricket  resembles  the  aduH  in  form  except  that 
the  wings  are  absent;  in  bis  next  stage  of  de- 
velopment these  organs  are  rudimentary,  and 
they  acquire  full  size  only  when  the  cricket  is 
mature.  He  casts  off  big. black  corselet  during 
these  stages  of  growth,  but  from  the  time  he 
hops  from  the  egg,  no  bigger  than  a  flea,  his 
garments  are  made  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth 
and  from  the  same  pattern,  only  his  last  suit  is 
the  biggest. 

We  brought  homo  from  the  fields  a  bandful 
of  these  insects,  and  turned  them  loose  in  our 
Wardian  case,  for  we  were  very  curious  to  learn 
how  that  chirping  song  was  made ;  and  while  we 
write  this  in  the  night's  still  hoar,  close  at  our 
elbow,  under  the  damp  foliage  of  lycopods  and 
the  graceful  papyrus,  onr  pets  are  chirping  most 
merrily.    They  have  eaten  bread  and  rice  and 


ripe  fruits,  and  are  happy,  and  we  have  found 
that  the  cricket,  like  dian,  is  a  very  thirsty  ani- 
mal. The  sparkling  dew-drop  is  his  morning 
draught,  though  milk  is  highly  appreciated  by 
our  chirping  epicures. 

Nearly  all  observers  say  the  cricket  makes 
his  peculiar  chirp  with  his  wings;  this  is  a 
mistake.  He  elevates  his  wing-cases  to  a  cer- 
tain angle  and  then  rubs  them  together  with' a 
quick  lateral  motion.  That  this  chirp  is  solely 
the  result  of  friction  of  his  wing-cases,  .we 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  taking  a  dead 
cricket  and  imitating  the  movement,  when  the 
same  sound  was  produced.  These  -cases  are 
very  wonderful  organs.  The  right  one  over- 
laps tbe  other,  and  its  inner  edge  is  very  thin 
and  elastic,  and  bent  down  a  little  towards  its 
fellow,  against  which  it  grates  when  in  motion. 
Both  these  cases  are  highly  resonant  in  chftrao- 
ter,  and  penetrated  all  through  with  hollow  ribs, 
which  branch  off  in'o  elegant  diamond  patterns, 
especially  in  the  female.  Strong  muscles  play 
these  curious  fiddles,  and  lar^e  nerves  supply 
the  motive  power.  We  have  heard  the  chirp 
of  the  same  cricket  continue  for  many  hours 
without  intermission,  but  if  tbe  strongest  man 
will  hold  his  empty  fist  out  ten  minutes,  it  will 
exhaust  his  strength.  Life-long  silence,  we  be- 
lieve, is  imposed  upon  the  female  cricket, 
though  probably  she  is  not  guilty  of  loving 
music. 

On  the  head  of  tbe  cricket  grows  two  long 
organs  called  antennae,  and  it  is  probable  the 
senses  of  hearing  and  touch  reside  in  these  ap- 
pendage!*. In  one  of  these  anteanae  we  coanttd 
one  hundred  and  twelve  joints,  and  each  joint 
is  a  perfect  ball  and  socket  capable  of  motion 
in  all  directions.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  the 
cricket  deliberately  take  his  fore  foot  and  bend 
down  these  long  ears  into  his  mouth,  and  care- 
fully pass  every  joint  over  his  labial  brushes  in 
order  to  cleanse  them.  Our  merry  chirper 
moreover  has  three  thousand  black  eyes — we 
have  known'  persons  quite  conscious  of  only  two 
— and  every  one  of  these  requires  frequent 
nponging  with  his  fore  legs.  Indeed  the 
cricket  uses  his  legs  quite  dexterously,  for  if 
the  egg  travels  too  slowly  along  its  canal,  he  , 
takes  his  hind  feet  and  gently  helps  it  along. 

Unlike  some  other  Bubj  eots,  the  cricket  is  worth 
looking  at  a  little  inside.  We  suffered  one  to 
die  easily  under  chloroform,  .and  then  cat  him 
open  under  water.  The  apertures  in  his  sides 
for  the  air  to  enter  his  body — more  beautiful 
in  pattern  than  any  of  our  parlor  registers — we 
could  see  communicating  with  innumerable 
tubes  which  divide  like  (he  branches  of  a  tree, 
and  again  subdivide,  running  between,  and  all 
over  evei7  organ,  carrying  air  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Muscular  bands  in  countless  numbers 
tie  this  system  of  tubing  to  the  other  organs 
and'to  his  body.    The  French  nataralut  Ljon> 
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net,  it  is  said,  ooontad  four  thooaand  and  sixty' 
one  musoles  in  a  caterpillar ;  we  did  not  count 
that  maDj  in  our  cricket,  bat  we  have  evidence 
that  he,  and  some  other  insects,  possess  the 
power  to  diiate  and  contract  this  entire  system 
of  air  pipes,  thus  ventSating  themselves  at  will. 
Are  not  such  creatures  to  be  envied  when  the 
thermometer  is  at  90°  ?  Sidney  Smith  did  not 
know  about  oriukets,  when  he  conoeired  the  in- 
elegant plan  of  sitting  in  bis  dry-bones  to  get 
cool. 

The  cricket's  food  is  chiefly  solid  sabstanoes, 
Bach  as  plants  and  fruits ;  he  bites  ofiP  the  deli- 
cate cells  from  theoe,  and  possibly  picks  out  the 
raphides  and  the  crystals  for  his  candles  and 
sweetmeats,  and  he  swallows  everything  with- 
out chewing.  He  must  therefore  have  a  gizzard 
to  grind  it  iine  enough  for  digestion,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  organ  to  be  a  strong 
muscular  sack,  armed  inside  with  many  rows  of 
hard  teeth.  Insects  that  take  liquid  food  have 
no  need  of  gizzards.  The  musquito  steals  his 
banquet  from  the  thin  veins  of  other  animals, 
or  starves,  and  is  without  a  gizzard — we  had 
almost  said  be  does  not  deserve  so  beautifal  an 
organ. 

We  continued  onr  exploration  of  the  cricket's 
food-pipe  downwards  to  the  stomach  proper, 
and  what,  is  it  supposed,  did  we  find  ?  Not  can- 
dies nor  sweetmeats,  but  womu,  worms — and 
enough  of  them  too — of  the  genus  '  ozyurus, 
called  now,  we  believe,  asoaris ;  and  although 
our  cricket  died  easy  undet  chloroform,  these 
active,  writhing,  glassy  parasites  were  alive  and 
happy.  Life  and  happiness  in  a  cricket's  food- 
pipe  !  What  econotny  of  space  and  fitness  of 
being  are  here  manifested;  but  not  here  only, 
for  all  ovei;  the  earth  her  visible  inhabitants 
are  but  a  little  family  compared  to  the  herds 
that  graze  within  ns.  If  we  have  said  enoagh 
to  interest  our  young  readers  in  our  subject,  it 
18  all  we  aimed  at.  Let  us  now  hear  what  An- 
drews Norton  says  of  the  cricket.  We  value 
music  for  the  thoughts  it  excites  within  us,  or 
for  the  sweet  emotions  it  wafts  across  the 
chords  of  onr  own  soul.  < 

"  I  love,  thou  little  chirping  thing. 

To  bear  thy  melaacholj  noise ; 
'  Tboagh  thou  to  Fancy's  ear  may  sing 

Of  Bnmmer  past  and  fading  joya. 
Thou  canst  not  novr  drink  dew  from  flowers, 

Nor  sport  along  the  traveller's  path, 
Bnt,  tbroDgh  the  winter's  weary  hoars, 

Shall  warm  thee  at  my  lonely  hearth. 
And  when  my  lamp's  decaying  beam 

But  dimly  shows  the  lettered  page. 
Rich  with  some  ancient  poet's  dream, 

Or  wisdom  of  a  pnrer  age, —  . 
Then  will  T  listen  to  thy  sound. 

And,  musing  o'er  the  embers  pale, 
With  whitening  ashes  strewed  around, 

The  forms  of  memory  unveil ; 
Recall  the  many  colored  dreams 

That  Fancy  fondly  weaves  for  youth, 


When  all  the  bright  illnsion  seems 

The  pictured  promises  of  truth ; 
Perchance  observe  the  fitful  light. 

And  its  faint  flashes  ronod  the  room  ;    '  ^■ 
And  think  some  pleasures  feebly  bright 

May  lighten  thus  life's  varied  gloom. 
I  love  the  quiet  midnight  bonr, 

When  Care,  and  Hope,  and  Passion 4ileep, 
And  Reason,  wiib  untroubled  power, 

Can  her  late  vigils  duly  keep ; — 
I  love  the  night :  and  sooth  to  say, 

Before  the  merry  birdt,  that  sing 
In  all  the  glare  and  noise  of  day. 

Prefer  the  cricket's  grating  wing." 


Appeal  from  the  "  Association  of  Friend*  of 

Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 

Freedmen." 

The  time  for  re-opening  onr  schools  having 
arrived,  we  again  earnestly  appeal  to  Friendi 
for  aid  to  support  those  schools. 

The  Third  Annual  Eeport  will  give  a  detailed 
account  of  what  has  been  done  with  the  means 
inrnisbed. 

We  feel  that  car  labors  among  the  Freedmen 
have  heretofore  been  greatly  blessed,  and  al- 
though they  have  now  arrived  at  that  condftion 
in  which  they  are  able  to  provide  for  the  most 
pressing  of  their  bodily  wantp,  they  yet  need 
help  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  we 
98k  yon  to  unite  with  us  in  aiding  them  to  pre- 
pare for  future,  usefulness. 

We  have  16  schools,  numbering  1000  pnpils, 
including  evening  and  Fir£t-day  schools,  under 
the  care  of  faithful  and  well  qualified  teachers. 
These  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  recall- 
ing, unless  the  funds  in  onr  treasury  are  mate- 
rially increased ;  but  we  want  not  only  to  keep 
up  the  schools  already  established,  bnt  trust 
that  means  will  be  placed  at  our  disposal  to  open 
others  in  answer  to  the  nnn»erou8  pressing  ap* 
peala  made  to  ns.  Friends  have  always  been 
esteemed  the  friend  of  the  colored  man,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  still  continue  to  aid  him. 
Money  to  p«y  teachers  is  most  needed ; — dona>- 
tions  of  Books,  seeds,  toys  or  clothing  will  also 
be  acceptable. 

We  appeal  to  the  clerks  or  interested  Friends  . 
in  each  Preparative  or  Monthly  Meeting  to  lay 
the  subject  before  Friends  at  the  close  of  thoae 
meetings,  and  appoint  collecting  committees. 
H.  M.  Laino,  Treasurer,  80  N.  Third  St. 

Ninth  mo.  18,  1867. 

tm  ■ 
GROWING  OLD. 

They  say  I  am  growing  old  because  my  hairi* 
silvered,  and  'there  are  crow's  feet  upon  my  fore-  . 
head,  and  my  step  is  not  so  firm  and  elastic  as 
of  yore.  But  they  are  mistaken.  That  is  not 
me.  The  knees  are  weak,  but  the  knees  are 
not  me.  The  brow  is  wrinkled,  but  the  brow  is 
not  me.  This  is  the  house  in  which  I  live. 
But  I  am  yonng,  younger  now  than  I  ever  was 
before. — Br.  Guthrie. 
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XUaOPXAN  OORREBPONDENOX. 
No.  8.- 
A>TWBKF,  September  lat,  1867. 
YeKFB  ago  in  Amerioa — thirty  jeare  ago-^I 
aav  a  oopy  of  Rabeng'  "  Cruoifixion  of  Christ" 
between  the  thieves,  and  never  before  or  sinoe 
have  T  seen  a  pictnre  that  revealed  to  me  so 
much  of  the  pecnliar  tniaaion  of  painting ;  and 
I  have  now  seen  the  original.  Tbis  picture, 
even  in  a  oopy — bnt  it  was  a  splendid  oopy — 
-^  tanght  me  tne  secret  of  bearing  pain — taught 
'  ^  me  that  it  was  given  by  God  to  man  to  lay 
down  his  lifn  and  to  lake  it  up  again  by  an  aet 
of  faith.  Here  we  have  the  impenitent  thief 
straggling  against  the  cross  with  a  fierce  agony 
that  has  torn  one  of  his  feet  out  of  the  staple 
that  had  nailed  it,  and  yon  perceive  that-in  his 
fierce  resistance  every  nerve  and  fibre  is  quick- 
ened to  realize  the  whole  capacity 4>f  man  to 
aaffer  in  physical  pain ;  the  penitent  thief  baa 
a  slight  but  increasing  relief  qoming  over  him 
M  he  forgets  himself  in  reverent  sympathy  for 
the  innocent  sufferer  by  his  side,  whom  he  has 
recognized  to  be  the  Son  of  Qod — which  every 
man  may  be  if  he  will  not  stray  into  a  far 
country;  and  there  is  the  Christ,  who  seems 
not  to  have  struggled,  but  to  have  left  bis  body 
in  tlie  hands  of  his  tormentors  to  do  with  it  as 
they  will,  while  he  has  gone  into  some  inward 
place — into  the  silence,  as  you  would  say — to  in- 
(]uire  into  the  last  counsels  of  (iod  respeot- 
'^  ing  his  fellow  creatures.     He  is  dead ;  he  haii 

said,  "  It  is  finished,"  and  the  dignity  of  that 
utterance  has  closed  those  lips  with  an  nnuttera- 
ble  majesty.  One  could  not  bear  the  intenra 
reality  of  the  suffering  of  the  thieves — especi- 
ally tbe  impenitent  one— if  the  feelings  were 
not  relieved  by  tbe  sight  of  this  complete  tri- 
timph  over  pain,  suggested  by  the  figure  of  Je- 
Biis,  who  did  not  struggle,  but  aooepted  the  cup 
which  His  Father  iwd  given  Him.  I  do  not 
think  that  tbe  effeet  on  others  of  the  suffering 
is  taken  away  by  believing  in  the  completeness 
of  the  triumph.  But  the  completeness  of  tbe 
triumph  reveals  a  lata  which  only  faith,  utter 
faith,  enables  the  human  being  to  seise;  and 
utter  faith  that  reaches  such  truth  must  come 
from  utter  lov^,  from  experimentally  knowing 
that  the  gift  of  God  to  man  is  that  absolute 
communion  with  Himself,  which  shall  shed  all 
the  infirmities  of  life,  or  rather  transfigure  them 
into  powers  of  beneficence. 

There  is  in  the  museum  at  Antwerp  an  in- 
fant Jesus  on  the  lap  of  his  mother,  which  was 
the  portrait  of  Rattens'  own  son,  and  a  picture 
of  intelligent  youog  life  such  as  God  only  conld 
make;  and  nearthisisanothercrucifision, rep- 
resenting the  last  agony.  As  a  friend  said  to 
me,  "  What  a  sweep  of  genius  to  command  so 
perfectly  the  bliss  of  childhood  and  man's  ex- 
tremity I"  I  should  really  want  a  ream  of 
paper  before  me  to  follow  out  or  even  suggest 


the  thoughts  awakened  by  Rubens'  various  pic- 
tures of  Christ.  Their  intense  reality  gives 
one  such  a  vivid  sense  of  his^  humanity,  and 
brings  him  so  home  to  one's  conscience,  that 
all  one's  humanity  is  awakened.  So  many  of 
these  Catholic  pictures  give  you  a  passive 
Christ,  and  the  idea  of  suffering  that  springs 
from  weakness,  before  which  nature  faints;  but 
Rubens'  Christ  gives  the  idea  of  suffering  that 
attends  progress  only,  and  which  is  being  con- 
tinually transmuted  into  heavenly  life. 

I  remember  Dr.  Qhanning  used  to  say  in  his 
parish  preaching  that  the  sufferings  of,  Christ, 
were  looked  at  wholly  in  a  false  way ;  that  peo- 
ple were  weakened  by  having  the  agonies  of  the 
cross  depicted  till  physical  terror  invaded  and 
overcame  the  spirit.  Bnt  the  true  lesson  of  the 
cross  was  triumphant  joy.  It  revealed  that  no 
amount  of  injury  could  quench  love ;  that  on 
the  mount  of  pain  the  soul  could  still  focget 
itself  in  thought  for  others;  that  human  nature 
conld  rise  to  the  height  of  divine  iiature. 

What  I  wish  to  say  respecting  Rubens'  pic- 
tures is  this ;  they  should  be  sought  and  studied 
as  masterpieces  of  art.  .He  was  prodigious  in 
his  power.  He  was  conscious  of  human  nature 
up  to  the  point  of  its  equality  with  suffering ; 
he  knew  therefore  how  to  picture  all  the  suffer- 
ing of  self-sacrifice  in  all  its  stages.  Tbe  "  Ta- 
king from  the  Cross"  is  indeed  a  work  that 
seems  unsurpassable.  It  approaches  nearer  to 
the  aet  of  material  creation  than  I  could  have 
conceived  possible  before  having  seen  it.  One 
says  especially  in  remembering  it,  Do  not  those 
limbs  feel  ?  are  not  those  forms  conscious  ?  do 
they  not  breathe  1  are  they  not  warm  ?  do  not 
those  heart  strings  quiver  f 

It  seems  to  me  the  effect  of  Rabenp  on  Ant- 
werp is  visible.  The  death  of  Christ  is  im-» 
pressed  on  the  whole  oity ;  Christ  crucified,  as 
large  as  life,  is  seen  here  and  there  in  the 
streets,  in  the  midst  of  the  business,  and  peo- 
ple cross  themselves  and  bend  the  knee  as  they 
pass. 

But  Christ  risen  is  not  so  visible.  Rubens 
went  to  the  tomb  and  was  fitithfnl  to  the  death, 
but  he  never  saw  the  young  man  who  rolled 
atoay  t?ie  stone  from  the  sepulchre  (^whioh  c<)uld 
not  hold  the  unquenchable  life)  ana  sat  upon  it 
with  countenance  like  lightning  and  garment! 
white  as  snow. 

Ths  Fan  Citt  of  Hambdbqb,  September  4th. 
There  cannot  be  conceived  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  between  Antwerp  and  Hamburgh. 
In  Hamburgb  I  have  not  seen  one  emblem,  of 
the  death  of  Christ.  Its  ch arches  are  without 
painted  windows  and  walls,  but  I  find  here  what 
I  have  not  perceived  elsewhere  in  Europe  so 
energetically  developed — the  spirit  of  Christ 
risen. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  riches  of  the  city.  It  is 
not  displayed  in    single  public  buildings, — 
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though  thexe  are  handsome — so  mnch  as  in 
streets,  and  streets  of  private  dwelling  houses 
built  of  stone,  four  or  five  stories  high,  and  evi- 
dently  fall  of  rich  and  happy-  people.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  face  the  basina  and  the 
Alster  Biver;  or  are  lined  with  avenues  of  no- 
ble trees.  The  poor  live  also  in  this  kind  of 
houses,  only  they  are  old,  but  were  formerly  in- 
habited by  rich  people.  Moreover,  I  see  no 
wretched  poverty.  The  richer  Hamburghers 
dispense  of  their  superfluity  to  the  poorer,  and 
such  plans  (plans  carried  out)  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  poor,  and  for  their  relief,  I  have  not 
seen  elsewhere  nor  heard  of.  Riding  out 
through  the  environs  of  the  city, 'which  are 
made  up  of  beautiful  villas  like  those  of  Qer- 
mantown  near  Philadelphia  and  of  Hrookline- 
near  Boston,  I  observed  two  immense  buildings 
with  beautiful  grounds,  one  of  which  was  built 
on  three  sides  of  a  garden.  The  architecture 
was  fine,  and  1  was  told  that  the  buildings  con- 
tained three  stories  divided  into  suits  of  three 
rooms,  handsomely  furnished,  and  containing  all 
the  conveniences  for  independent  and  refined 
living.  Both  these  buildings  were  occupied  by 
elderly  people  who  had  onee  been  rich  and 
were  fallen  into  poverty,  and  who  lived  h^e 
rent  free,  and  were  well  supplied  with  the  com- 
foris  of  life  by  a  Mr.  Scbreder,  who  built  these 
houses  at  an  expense  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 
He  is  a  rich  Hamburgh  merchant,  who  inherited 
and  has  made  money  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
millions.  He  has  ten  children,  to  each  of  whom 
he  gives  a  million  of  dollars,  and  who  very 
promptly  acceded  to  bis  proposition  'of  spend- 
ing the  rest  for  more  general  objects.  He  with 
bis  wife  lives  in  a  pretty  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hamburgh  in  a  very  simple  way,  and  they 
often  visit  the  people  whom  they  have  made  so 
comfortable.  So  much  for  the  private  benevo- 
lenve  of  one  Hambnrgher. 

E.  P.  P. 


EVBNINO   BTMN.    - 
Thon,  from  whom  we  never  pnrt, 

TboD,  whose  love  is  everywhere, 
Thou,  who  seest  every  heart, 

Listen  to  oar  evening  prayer. 
Father  I  fill  onr  soula  wi'h  lore, 

Love  anfiiiliDg,  full  and  free. 
Love  no  injury  can  more, 

Love  that  ever  re»t8  on  thee. 
Heavenly  Father  I  throngh  the  night 

Keep  us  safe  from  every  ill : 
Cheerful  as  the  morning  light, 

May  we  wake  to  do  tby  will. 

— Beligiout  Magarint. 


It  is  with  our  thoughts  as  with  our  flowers 
— those  that  are  simple]  in  expression,  carry 
their  seed  with  them;  those  that  are  double 
through  rich  and  pomp,  charm  the  mind  but 
prodtto«  Dothing. 


THE  ANSWER. 
Spare  me,  dread  angel  of  reproof, 

And  let  the  sunshine  weave  to-day 
Its  gold  threads  in  the  warp  and  woof 

Of  life  so  poor  and  gray. 
Spare  me  awhile:  the  flesh  is  weak. 

These  lingering  feet,  that  fain  would  stay 
.Among  the  flowers,  shall  some  day  seek 

The  strait  and  narrow  way. 
Take  off  thy  erer-watchful  eye, 

The  awe  of  thy  rebuking  frown  ; 
The  dullest  slave  at  times  must  sigh 

To  fling  his  burdens  down  ; 
To  drop  his  galley.'s  straining  oar, 

And  press,  in  summer  warmth  and  calm, 
The  lap  of  some  enchanted  shore 

Of  blossom  and  of  balm. 
Grudge  not  my  life  its  hour  of  bloom, 

My  heart  its  tasta  of  long  desire; 
This  day  be  mine :  be  those  to  come 

As  duty  shall  require. 
The  deep  voice  answered  to  my  own, 

Smiting  my  selfish  prayers  away: 
"  To-morrow  ts  with  God  alone. 

And  man  hath  but  to-day. 
"  Say  not  thy  fond,  vain  heart  within. 

The  Father's  arms  shall  still  be  #ide 
When  from  these  pleasant  ways  of  "sia 

Thou  turn'st  at  eventide." 
"  Cast  thyself  down,"  the  tempter  saith, 

"  And  angels  shall  tby  feet  upbear." 
He  bids  thee  make  a  lie  of  faith, 

A  blasphemy  of  prayer. 
Though  God  be  good  and  free  be  Hearen, 

No  force  divine  can  lore  compel ; 
And,  though  the  song  of  sins  forgiven 

M^y  sound  through  lowest  hell, 
The  sweet  persuasion  of  Hisvoica 

Respects  thy  sanctity  of  will. 
He  giveth  day  s  thou  hast  thy  .choice 

To  walk  in  darkness  still ; 
As  one  who,  turning  from  the  light. 

Watches  bis  own  gray  shadow  fall, 
Donbting,  opon  his  path  of  night, 

If  there  be  day  at  all  I 
No  word  of  doom  may  shnt  thee  out. 

No  wind  of  wrath  may  downward  whirl, 
Ko  swords  of  fire  keep  watch  about 

Tby  open  gates  of  pearl. 
A  tenderer  light  than  moon  or  sun, 

Than  song  of  earth  a  sweeter  hymn, 
May  shine  and  sound  furerer  on, 

And  then  be  deaf  and  dim. 
Forever  round  the  Mercy-seat 

The  guiding  lights  of  Lore  shall  bum; 
But  what  if,  habit-bound,  thy  feet 

Shall  lack  the  will  to  turn  7 
What  if  thine  eye  refuse  to  see. 

Thine  ear  of  Heareu's  free  welcome  fail, 
And  thou  a  willing  captive  be, 

1  hyself  thy  own  dark  jail  7 
0  doom  beyond  the  saddest  gness, 
As  the  long  years  of  God  nnroU 
To  make  thy  dreary  selfilhneas 

The  prison  of  a  soul  I 
To  doubt  the  lore  that  fain  would  break 
The  fetters  from  thy  self-bound  limb  ; 
And  dream  that  God  can  thee  forsake 
As  thou  forsakest  Him  I 

JoBM  Q.  Whittiek. 
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niD  TBOBK  TRESa. 

YarioTia  animals  require  differeDt  kinds  of 
food  ;  80  also  do  the  ntameroua  varieties  of  trees 
and  plants  that  oomprise  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
~-and  as  the  animals  thrive  bj  what  thej  feed 
on,  BO  do  the  trees  flourish  by  furnishing  them 
vith  the  appropriate  efements  of  fertility.     No 
one  wonld  confine  an  animal  and  expect  it  to 
now,  or  even  hold  its  own,  without  feeding  and 
oare ;  and  yet  how  many  purchase  fruit  trees  to 
plant  in  negleoted,  ont-ofthe-way  places,  expect- 
ing they  will  grow  and  bear  fruit  in  due  season. 
The  majority  who  purchase  nursery  trees  will 
not  set  them  in  their  gardens,  nor  on  their  rich 
lands,  because  they  would  be  in  the  way  of  the 
plow,  and  if  they  do  plow  the  land  where  trees  | 
•re  set,  they  are  sure  to  let  the  plow  run  close  ' 
enough  to  cut  off  everything  but  the  body. . 
Dwarf  trees  are  set  in  turf,  where  they  cannot ; 
thrive  foir  want  of  cuUare,  and  cattle  are  allowed  | 
to  browse  on  them  in  winter,     I  know  more  who 
thus  plant  than  of  those  who  cultivate  the  tree  : 
as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  profit.     A  man  who  j 
thus  neglects  his  trees,  expecting  they  will  take  , 
oare  of  themselves,  is  likely  to  come  to  his  grave 
before'  partaking  of  the  fraits  his  hands  have  : 

f»Ufited.  As  you  would  grow  a  handsome  ox,  a 
arge  cabbage,  or  field  of  fine  grain,  by  feeding 
them,  so  yon  can  grow  your  fruit  trees,  nor  will 
they  thrive  in  any  other  way. 

The  writer  has  a  field  of  several  acres  devoted 
to  apples,  pears  and  grapes,  wbioh  is  admitted 
to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  State  for  beauty,  vigor 
and  prodoctiveneta.  The  whole  are  caliivated. 
No  raw  or  rank  manure  is  put  to  the  ground, 
bat  every  year  or  two  a  compost  is  made  of 
Stable  manure,  turf  and  mack,  ashes  and  shell 
lime,  with  scrapings  and  waste  of  blacksmith 
shops.  When  this  is  well  heated  and  pulverized, 
«  bushel  or  more  is  dug  in  arouiid  every  pear 
tre»,  both  standard  and  dwarf.  On  this  feed 
■  they  flourish,  and  are  kept  healthy.  The  cause 
of  such  loss  to  the  pear  orchards  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  excessive  forcing  by  strong  unfer- 
mented  mannres.  Many  have  lost  half  their 
trees  in  this  way. 

I  have  never  lost  one  by  the  frozen  sap  blight, 
nor  the  sun-scald.  Dwarfs  have  done  as  well  as 
standards,  and  in  some  eases  have  rooted  above 
their  juootion.  This  is  induced  by  slitting  up 
the  bark  of  the  pear  stalk  at  the  junction  in  the 
gronnd,  at  the  season  of  the  descent  of  the^ap. 
This  oare  and  labor  for  the  orchard  has  paid 
'Well  with  me,  and  "  what  mao  has  done  man 
may  do." — A.  L..L.,  Granhy,  Ct. 

—  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

It  will  never  do  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
wrong  will  right  itself.  Weeds  in  a  neglected 
garden,  instead  of  dying  out,  will  grow  rampant 
and  chuke  the  good.  Evil  needs  only  suffer 
aoce  to  accomplish  all  its  fell  designs. 


HOW  TO  Bl  BOC0E8SFCL. 

A  person  in  New  Yot^,  who,  as  a  dressmaker, 
has  made  money  and  friends,  has  written  to  the 
New  Fork  Sun,  from  her  own  e;cperience, 
'some  hints  to  young  people,  who  hare  to  select 
an  employment,  and  make  their  own  way  in  it. 
We  wish  many  more  persons  of  experience,  of 
charaetor,  who  have  been  successful,  and  who 
are  actuated  by  motives  of  benfvo'ence,  would 
do  the  same.  There  is  something  fresh  and 
oseful  abont  living  experience,  especially  where 
not  personal  vanity,  but  the  desire  to  do  others 
good,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  narration.  Such 
information  as  that  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  of  the  young,  innocent  and  energetic 
from  poverty  and  error.  The  cnlumns  of  this  paper 
are  studiously  and  laborionsly  devoted  to  the 
dissemination  of  all  such  truths  as  we  can  obtain, 
and  are  calculated  to  do  good  to  this  large  class, 
upon  whom  the  hopes  of  this  city,  and  all  cities, 
depend  so  mnoh.  We  condense  some  of  the 
hints  from  the  experience  of  the  lady  we  have 
allnded  to,  and  from  other  sources,  for  general 
benefit :  , 

1.  Qet  the  best  idea  of  precisely  what  you 
want  to  learn. .  Some  have  this  very  definitely 
fixed ;  they  want  to  ieam  dressmaking  or  tailor^ 
ing,  or  bonnet-making  or  printing,  or  drawing 
and  designing,  or  wood  engraving  or  teaching. 
Nature  and  early  education,  or  habit,  may  have 
made  this  clear.  But  others  seek  only  to  earn 
an  independent  living.  The  rough,  coarse,  easy 
work  of  almost  all  sorts  is  paid  abont  alike,  t.  e., 
the  lowest  that  those  who  do  it  can  live  for. 
But  where  skill,  energy,  and  unusual  good  quali- 
ties are  required,  more  will  be  paid,  and  to  get 
a  clear  idea  of  these  qualities,  the  germ'  of  some 
one  or  more  of  which  each  one  possesses,  if. 
only  cultivated,  is  the  foundation  of  good  for- 
tune. Many  employments  pay  best  at  first, 
because  there  is  no  chance  to  rise  by  cultivation, 
or  because  destructive  to  health  or  morals. 
These  are  to  be  moat  carefully  shunned  in  all 
their  approaches.  There  are  plenty  of  ways  in 
which  young  persons  can  support  themselves 
while  learning  modes  of  industry,  that,  once 
mastered,, will  make  them  independent.  But 
the  most  perfect  health  and  good,  honest  asso- 
ciations are  above  all  price. 

2.  Go  to  the  best  place  to  learn.  Make  any 
reasonable  sacrifice  to  get  into  the  be$t  house  in 
the  business.  "  This  is  not  always  the  largest," 
adds  our  lady  friend.  In  too  large  an  establish- 
ment the  business  may  be  too  much  oat  up  into 
departments.  The  best  is  that  where  the  best 
work.is  done,  where  there  are  fewest  tricks,  where 
there  is  sufficient  capital  to  avoid  all  make-shifts 
and  mean  acts. 

3.  Use  your  eyes,  head  and  ears  (and  tongue, 
to  make  ioquiry),  so  as  to  know  not  only  the 
particular  branch  of  the  business  in  wbioh  you 
are  engaged,  bat  its  relations  to  other  branches. 
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Know  it  to  tbe  bottom  u  to  tehy  eveTytbing  i« 
made  jnst  so,  and  what  it  irill  bring  in  the  best 
market*,  and  who  are  its  chief  consumera.  The 
principles  and  tbe  praotiee  of  eyery  art  and  pro. 
fession  are  not  easily  learned.  Emp'oyers  do 
not  oflen  like  to  teach  there  things.  Often  tbey 
carefully  conceal  them  for  fear  of  rivals,  and 
often  those  who  are  most  successfal,  and 
baTe  tbe  most  knowledge  and  good  will,  do  not 
know  how  to  teach  that  which  io  so  oomplioated. 
Bat  by  onltiTating  the  good  will  and  ea^  coh- 
versadon  of  all  ihose  around,  a  thousand  things 
will  become  plain  that  tbe  silent  plodder  never 
gets  an  idea  of.  To  secure  the  respeot  of  em- 
ployers by  ditcretion  is  a  great  point.  - 

4.  Aim  high. — To  be  tbe  most  exact,  punctual, 
diligent,  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  yet  htrw  few 
attempt  superior  excellence  of  this  sort!  But  to 
use  extra  skill,  and  all  tbe  talents  God  has  giv- 
en in  parts -of  an  employment,  in  themselves  re- 
pulsive perhaps,  and  to  use  them  generously  to 
secure  high  ends,  is  the  surest  road  to  success. 
To  aim  to  be  the  most  perfect  possible  in  any 
manufacture,  in  any  study,  in  any  trade,  will 
show  bow  superior  excellence  is  to  be  attained 
b^ond  the  highest  present  conception,  and  it  is 
that  highest  knowledge  and  practice  which  will 
bring  all  tbe  reward.  People  are  afraid  of  trou- 
ble. "  I  have  always  had  as  much  to  do  as  I 
eoold,  at  tbe  best  prices  from  tbe  best  class  of 
customers  whom  I  have  kept  from  beginoing  to 
end,  and  amoog  whom  I  found  some  of  the  best 
and  dearest  friends  of  my  life."  This  cannot 
be  done  without  thought  and  studv.  Many  lose 
customers  and  friends  because  their  ideas  get 
too  old  to  be  worked  up  into  use,  instead  of  al- 
ways growing  as  they  should. 

"  Let  your  business  be  a  part  of  your  religion, 
but  not  the  whole  of  it."  So  writes  tbe  admi- 
rable correspondent  to  whom  we  have  referred. 
Pray  for  tbe  Divine  blessing  and  have  faith  in 
the  Divine  assistance,  while  faithful.  But  when 
disappointments  come,  as  tbey  will  to  all, 
feel  that  there  is  something  higher  to  which 
they  have  led  your  mind.  Be  not  envious  of 
those  who  by  greater  energy,  enterprise  and 
paoity,'  have  prospered  mure  than  you,  though 
in  many  other  things  they  may  have  seemed  to 
you  inftirior  and  much  wanting,  for  it  is  just 
and  reasonable  that  energy  should  be  rewarded 
with  wealth  ;  but  how  much  happiness  wealth 
may  bring  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  dispo- 
sitions of  mind  that  have  procured  it.  Hon- 
esty, politeness,  faith  in  Ood  and  benevolence  se- 
cure peace  and.  happiness  with  wealth,  or  even 
without  it. — Public  Ledger. 


The  moment  a  man  gives  away  to  inordinate 
desire,  disquietude  and  torment  take  possessioD 
of  his  heart.  The  proud  and  tbe  covetous  are 
never  at  rest;  but  the  humble  and  poor  in  spirit 

possess  their  souls  in  the  plenitude  of  peace. —   in  some  way  allied  to  tbe  muscular  contraction 
Kempis.  •  of  animals. 


THS  TCBN  O?  LIFB. 

Between  the  yean  of  forty  and  sixty,  a  man 
who  has  properly  regulated  himself  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  prime  of  life.  His  matured 
strength  of  constitution  renders  him  almost  im- 
pervious to  the  attack  of  disease,  and  experience 
has  given  soundness  to  his  judgment.  His 
mind  is  resolute,  firm,  and  equal ;  all  his  func- 
tions aro  in  the  highest  order ;  he  assumes  mw- 
tery  over  business ;  builds  up  a  competence  oa 
the  foundation  he  has  formed  in  early  manhood, 
and  passes  through  a  period  of  life  attended  bj 
many  gratifications.  Having  gone  a  year  or 
two  past  sixty,  he  arrives  at  a  stand  still.  But 
athwart  this  is  a  viaduct,  (Sailed  the  turn  of  life, 
which,  if  crossed  in  safety,  leads  to  tbe  valley 
of  "  old  age,"  round  which  the  river  winds,  and 
then  beyond  without  a  boat  or  causeway  to  effect 
its  passage.  The  bridge  is,  however,  construct- 
ed of  fragile  materials,  and  it  depends  upon  how 
it  is  trodden,  whether  it  bend  or  break.  Gout 
and  apoplexy  are  also  in  the  vicinity  to  waylay 
the  traveller,  and  thrust  him  from  the  pass ;  but 
let  him  gird  up  bis  loins  and  provide  himself 
with  a  fitter  staff,  and  he  may  trudge  in  safety 
with  perfect  composure.  To  quit  metaphor, 
"  The  Turn  of  Life  "  is  a  turn  either  into  a  pro- 
longed walk,  or  into  the  grave.  The  system  and 
powers  having  reached  their  utmost  expansion, 
now  begin  either  to  close  like  flowers  at  sunset, 
or  break  down  at  once.  One  injudicious  stimu- 
lant, a  single  fatal  excitement,  mav  force  it 
beyond  its  strength,  whilst  a  Qarefof  supply  of 
the  props,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  that  tends 
to  foroe  a  plant,  will  sustain  it  in  beauty  and 
vigor  until  night  has  entirely  set  in.— 'The  SeC- 
ence  of  Life,  bjf  a  Phytician. 

SXPXBIM£MTS  ON  THX  SKNSITIYB  PLANT. 

The  experiments  on  the  sensitive  plant,  con- 
ducted by  M.  Bert,  have  been  taken  up  by  M. 
Ch.  Blondeau,  who  has  tested  tbe  leaves  with 
the  induced  galvanic  current  of  Rubnakorff's 
coil.  'He  submitted  three  plants  to  tbe  influ- 
ence of  the  electric  current.  The  first  was  oft- 
erated  on  for  five  minutes ;  the  plant  when  left 
to  itself  seemed  prostrated,  but  after  a  while  (a 
quarter  of  an  hour),  the  leaves  opened,  and  it 
teemed  to  recover  itself  The  second  was  acted 
on  for  ten  minutes.  This  .specimen  was  pros- 
trate for  an  hour,  after  which  it  slowly  recov- 
ered. The  third  specimen  was  galvanized  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  but  never  recovered,  and 
in  twenty-four  'hours  had  tbe  appearance  of 
a  plant  struck  by  lightning.  A  fourth  plant 
was  etherized,  and  then  exposed  to  the  current. 
Strange  to  say,  the  latter  had  no  effect,  and  tbe 
leaves  remained  straight  and  open ;  thtu  pro- 
ving, says  M.  Blondeau,  that  tbe  mode  of  con- 
traction of  tbe  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant  is 
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A   NEW  OOMMODITT. 

Soieotifio  research  and  intelligent  investiga- 
tion are  constantlj  adding  new  substances  to 
those  already  recognized  as  possessing  a  mer- 
cantile value.  Within  a  fevr  months  a  new 
textile  has  been  announced,  but  a  more  recent 
discovery  promises  praotical  resultA  not  only 
immediate,  but  having  an  important  bearing 
upon  various  interests.  A  species  of  sponge, 
(not  the  ordinary  sponge  of  commerce,  but 
grass-sponge,  heretofore  considered  useless,) 
which  grows  in  ezhaustless  quantities  among 
the  coral  formations  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  on 
the  coast  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  is  ascertained 
to  be  exactly  suited  to  a  large  variety  of  me- 
chanical purposes,  and  is  destined  to  enter 
largely  into  domestic  consumption.  It  grows 
in  very  shallow  water,  and  hence  requires  no 
skill  or  labor  for  its  production. 

Although  the  peculiar  properties  of  this 
vegetable  growth  were  unknown  until  within  a 
recent  period,  vessels  are  leaving  New  York 
and  Boston  regularly  to  obtain  cargoes;  and  the 
substanoo,  as  prepared  by  machinery  at  the  fac- 
tory in  Birmingham,  Gt.,  is  in  demand  for  bed- 
ding and  upholstering  purposes  far  beyond  the 
means  now  at  command  for  its  supply.  Ai  a 
substitute  for  curled  hair  and  feathers,  which 
were  too  expensive  for  any  except  the  opulent 
classes,  it  seems  complete.  Henceforth  the  poor 
man  can  throw  away  his  bed  of  sttnw,  and  at  a 
moderate  expense  provide  himself  with  a  place 
of  rest  as  soft  and  luxuriant  as  those  more  fa- 
vored with  worldly  goods. 

The  newly  discovered  sponge  grows  in  a 
Boraggly  form  among  the  corals  of  the  sea-shore, 
and  is  gathered  by  natives  of  the  Bahamas,  and 
delivered  dry  at  a  certain  price  per  pound,  pay- 
able in  merchandise  at  the  various  places  of  de- 
posit. A  schooner  belonging  to  the  New  York 
Elastic  Sponge  Manufacturing  Company,  left 
this  city  lately  on  her  fourth  (rip  ;  and  another, 
belonging  to  the  American  Patent  Sponge 
Company  of  Boston,  left  at  the  same  time — the 
latter  company  paying  a  royalty  to  the  former. 
Each 'vessel  brings  from  80,000  to  100,000  lbs  , 
compressed  into  bales  by  machinery.  To  ren- 
der this  substance  merchantable,  the  first  pro- 
cess is  to  put  it  into  what  paper  manufacturers 
call  a  "  stuff  engine,"  where  it  is  out,  washed, 
and  freed  from  calcareous  matter  and  other  im- 
puriiies.  It  is  afterwards  passed  through  a  se- 
ries of  rubber  Irollecs,  saturated  with  glycerine, 
(whizh  preserves  its  natural  elasticity,)  and  is 
then  seasoned  in  ovens  and  baled.  A  single 
inch  will  expand  to  twelve  times  ite  bulk.  Tt>us 
prepared  the  sponge  is  free  from  all  forma  of 
insect  life,  never  packs,  and  is  not  liable  to  de- 
cay, and  is  maoh  softer  and  more  elastic  than 
other  materials  which  it  seems  destined  to  dis- 
place— at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  One  pound 
18  considered  equivalent  to  one  and  a  half  or 


two  of  either  feathers  or  hair,  and  its  cost  is 
comparatively  small.  For  carriage  upholstery, 
car  seats,  church  cushions,  mattrasses,  &o.', 
sponge  is  already  in  extensive  use,  and  is  high- 
ly commended.' 

As  a  new  commodity,  furnishing  employment 
for  skill  and  labor,  starting  new  processes  la 
machinery,  and  especially  as  affording  to  all 
classes  additional  means  of  comfo||  without  a 
corresponding  tax  upon  pecuniary  resources, 
the  discovery  thus  announced  possesses  not  a 
little  commercial  importance. — N,  Y.  Journal 
of  Commerce,  ^ 

I  tm  ■ 

A  COBRBSPONSEITF  of  the  Loudon  Shipping 
and  Mercantile  Gazette  says  he  saw  a  practical 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  oil 
would  calm  the  troubled  waters.  The  event 
oconred  on  a  voyage  from  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  to 
Bristol,  England.  The  vessel  was  loaded  with 
oil  and  blubber,  and,  experiencing  severe  weath- 
er, was  disabled  and  thrown  on  her  beam  ends. 
The  sea  being  very  heavy,  it  was  suggested  that 
oil  would  smooth  it,  and  a  hogshead  was  bioaob-  . 
ed  in  the  bold,  and  the  oil  pumped  into  the 
ocean  with  the  water  made  by  the  leaking  vessel. 
The  effect  was  marvelous.  The  vessel  was 
drifting  to  leeward,  and  to  windward  the  sea 
appeared  as  though  there  was  a  calm,  and  in 
spite  of  a  tremendous  gale,  the  sea  never  broke 
on  board  for  the  eight  days  the  vessel  lay  to. 
When  the  effect  was  observed,  the  oil  was  not 
spared,  and  the  vessel  reached  Scilly,  though  so 
crippled  as  not  to  be  worth  repairing.  If  th^s  ' 
be  true,  it  must  greatly  diminish  the  dangers  of 
whaling,  and  a  few  barrels  placed  on  board 
every  other  sea-going  craft  might  prove  the  sal- 
vation of  some  in  stormy  weather. — The  Prete. 

PUGNACITY  OF  THE  TTREN. 

.  The  burrow  of  the  woodpecker  is  far  too  com- 
fortable a  dwelling  to  be  neglected  by  the  wren, 
who  allows  the  woodpecker  to  proceed  with  its 
labors  until  he  Ibinks  the  hole  is  large  enough 
for  his  purpose,  and  then  assaults  the  unfortu- 
nate burrowers,  driving  them  off  to  seek  anoth- 
er' and  a  less  disturbed  luoality.  In  one  case 
a  pair  of  woodpeckers  began  to  make  a  tunnel  in 
an  apple  tree,  and  were  driven  from  the  spot 
by  a  house  wren.  They  then  pitched  upon  a 
pear  tree,  completed  their  burrow,  and  laid 
one  egg,  when  they  were  again  attacked  by  the 
fiery  little  bird,  and  obliged  to  abandon  tbe  lo- 
cality altogether. — Homes  without  Hands. 

Every  successful  teacher  is  composed  of  three 
component  parts — patience*  tact^  and,  lastly, 
book-learning.  It  is  not  what  the  teacher  puts 
into,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  on  to 
the  child  that  does  the  work^  but  what  she  draws 
out.  And  no  one  has  a  ri)(ht  to  assume  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  who  '  has  not 
I  the  ability  to  develop  that  rectitude  of  charac. 
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ter  which  will  enable  a  child  to  do  a  thing  be- 1     Xhi  Paris  Esposition  from  Eifih  mcnth  lit  to 
oaase  it  is  right,  and  not  becaaae  men  esteem  it  Ninth  month  loih,  receired  $1,500,000  as  fees  from 


to  be  80. 


"  MAEBLED  "  PAPEB. 

Few,  even  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 


Tisitors  for  admission  tickets.  It  is  stated  that 
$300,000  more  will  be  required  to  cover  the  expenses, 
and  that  this  will  be  collected  before  the  exposition 
closes  at  the  end  of  this  mpoth. 

ENaaAviNQ  is  a  sarprisiag  art,  and  it  is  annoonced 
that  to  such  a  wonderful  extent  has  the  engiaTing 
of  test  objects  for  microscopes  been  carried,  that  a 
Prussian   artist  has  engraved  lines   upon  glass  so 


name,  understand  how  that  species  of  mottled 
or  brindled  paper,  so  muchused  for  the  oovere  of 
books,  is  made  to  assume  its  curious  appearance. 

The  followftg  information  is  sent  tb  the  Boston  :  dose  together  that  apwards  of  eighty  thousand 
m        11       L°ij       Li^i       ••^jiT  >    '  would  go  in  the  space  of  an  inch.    Several  series  of 

Traveller,  by  a  lady  who  lately  visited  Harper  s    jhese  lines  were  engraved  npon  one  slip  of  glass, 
great  printing  establishment,  in  New  York,  and    -  .      -  -  .  .        . 

"  saw  how  it  was  done :" 

The  most  remakable  thing  to  me,  after  all, 
yna  the  "  marbling  process,"  which  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  know  any  more  about  than  I  did.  In 
Europe  it  is  kept  as  a  great  secret.  A  tank  is 
filled  with  gum  and  water,  and  water  colors  are 
thrown  upon  the  surfaoe,  first  black,  then  red, 
blue,  or  yellow,  each  spot  of  color  remaining  per- 
feotly  distinct,  but  changing  its  form  as  it  is 
displaced  by  the  next  one. 

Then  a  comb,  or  rake,  is  drawn  along  the  sar- 
faoe.  These  are  of  various  degrees  of  fineness, 
and  a  great  variety  of  patterns  can  be  given. 
The  "  comb  pattern  "  is  oow  most  used.  As  a 
special  compliment  to  his  inquisitive  lady  visitor, 
the  man  made  a  pattern  called  the  "  peacock's 
tail,''  really  very  handsome  and  elaborate.  The 
sheets  are  laid  lightly  on  the  top,  and  when 
taken  off  retain  the  impression.  They  are 
then  dried  and  afterward  burnished. 


-    (<THE  PATH    OP  THE  JUST  IS  AS  THE   BHININO 
LIGHT." 

Thus  the  Christian's  path  breaks  ont  of  ob< 
Bcurity ;  the  darkness  is  past  and  the  true  light 
now  shineth.  His  religion  is  not  only  real,  but 
apparent,  and  as  it  need  not,  and  should  not  b« 
'  hid,  so  it  will  not  and  cannot  be  hid.  There 
will  be  the  work  of  faith,  and  the  labor  of  love, 
and  the  patience  of  hope,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit.  Fity  will  get  into  the  eye ;  meekness 
will  smile  in  the  features;  the  law  of  kindnens 
will  dwell  upon  the  tongue.  They  that  were  in 
darkness  will  show  themselves,  and  in  a  thon- 
sand  ways  their  light  will  shine  before  men. 

ITKMS. 
Tas  CoHHissioH  created  in  England  to  examine  the 
subject  of  Ritualism  have  reported  to  the  Queen  that 
they  have  made  an  impartial  examination  of  the 
matter;  that  they  do  not  regard  vestments  as  es- 
sential, as  "  they  give  grave  offence  to  many ;"  that 
they  consider  it  expedient  "  to  restrain  in  the  poblic 
services  of  the  Doited  Church  of  Eegiand  and  Ire- 
land all  variations .  in  respect  of  vtstures  from  that 
which  has  long  been  the  established  usage  of  the 
•aid  United  Church,  and  tbinic  that  this  may  be  brst 
secured  by  providing  aggrieved  parisboners  with  an 
easy  and  effectual  process  for  complaint  and  redress." 
They  say,  however,  that  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
recommend  tbe  best  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the 
conclusions  of  their  report,  but  will  consider  this 
matter,  and  mal^  a  future  commnnication  upon  it. 


By  these  the  defining  power  of  any  object-gla 
could  be  ascertained  As  test  objects  they  are  equal 
to,  and  even  rival,  many  natural  objects  which  have 
hitherto  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  Tbe  deli* 
cate  lines  are  nut  more  than  one  one-bundreth-thoos- 
andib  part  of  an  inch  apart. 

CuBioi's  Facts  in  Natdbal  Histobt. — The  grnbi 
or  larvss  of  a  kind  of  long  legged  fly,  belonging  to 
the  tipula  family  and  found  In  the  forests  of  North- 
ern Europe,  are  witboat  feet,  and  unable,  conse- 
quently, to  move  far  from  one  locality.  They  occur 
in  vast  numbers  in  certain  places,  and  when  desiroos 
of  changing  their  abode,  they  attach  themselves  to 
each  other  by  means  of  a  glutinous  secretion,  so  as 
to  form  a  living  cord  many  feet  in  length,  and  one  or 
two  inches  in  thickness.  In  one  instance  the  col- 
umn  was  more  than  thirty  yards  long,  although  tbe 
grubs  themselves  measure  less  than  half  ao  inch 
each.  Tbe  column  crawls  slowly  along  at  a  snail's 
pace,  but  moves  steadily  along  to  its  goal.  If  &n  in- 
termediate portion  be  removed,  tbe  remaining  frag- 
ments, if  undisturbed,  reunite,  and  if  tbe  head  and 
tail  of  the  procession  be  brought  together  a  circle  is 
formed,  which  keeps  going  round  and  round,  some- 
times for  days,  before  it  is  broken  and  progress  can 
be  resumed.  It  is  probable  that  the  resemblance  to 
a  serpent  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  attacks 
upon  the  column  by  other  animals. 

The  remains  of  a  gentleman  lost  on  si  glacier  fifteen 
years  ago  have  recently  been  discovered.  In  1852 
the  Syndic  of  Gressonay  fell  into  a  Crevasse  on  the 
Aventina  glacier  (under  the  Brethorn,  on  the  Italian 
side)  so  deep  that,  though  men  were  let  down  by 
ropes,  they  were  unable  to  reach  his  body.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn  at  the  head 
of  the  Val  d'Ayas,  into  which  the  Aventina  glacier 
descends,  found  these  remains  on  the  surface  »f  the 
ice,  and  they  were  brought  down  for  burial  by  a 
large  party  of  the  inhabitants.  The  bones  wtrre 
broken  into  fragments  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice. 
Strange  to  eay,  however,  the  unfortunate  man's  tele- 
scope was  found  almost  uninjured. 

To  MiASUBi  A  Tbes. — Farmers  and  mechanics 
wishing  to  cut  a  piece  of  timber  of  a  certain  length 
proceed  to  the  woods  and  select  a  tree  that  would 
suit,  but  are  not  certain  whether  the  length  can  be 
got  out.  How  shall  thi^  be  ascertained  withoat  fell- 
ing tbe  tree?  The  exact  length  of  any  tree,  or  part 
of  a  tree,  height  of  a'  bouse  or  other  object,  caa  be 
ascertained  by  a  simple  principle  of  irigonometty 
being  brought  into  practice.  It  is  the  following  : 
two  aides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  being  equal,  the 
third  side  will  also  be  equal  to  the  others  ;  sappoae 
a  stick  of  timber,  thirty  feet  io  length,  is  required  ; 
measure  thirty  feet  from  the  tree  in  a  straight  line, 
on  level  ground,  drive  a  stake  into  the  ground  tiU 
tbe  top  just  reaches  to  your  eyes,  lie  down  on  your 
back  with  the  ft-et  against  the  stake ;  now,  if  looking 
over  tbe  top  of  the  stake,  tbe  point  on  tbe  tree  that 
ranges  in  a  straight  line  with  your  eyes  will  be  tbir^ 
feet  from  tbe  ground. 
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Copjf  of  a  Letter  written  hjf  Elizabeth  Webb,  in 
1712,  to  Anthony  WiUiam  Boehm,  Chaplain 
to  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  hit  An- 
twer. 

"Worthy  Friend : — Mj  sincere  love  is  to  thee 
ID  truth,  aod  for  the  traih  that  dwells  in  thee. 
Dear  friend,  the  kind  respect  thou  showed  me 
when  at  London  hath  left  an  obligation  on  my 
mind  towards  thee,  and  I  have  something  to 
communicate  in  the  openings  of  Divine  lovp,  on 
which  J  must  desire  tbj  favorable  construction, 
I   being  almost  a  stranger  to  thee ;  and,  there- 
fbre,  thoa  art  not  well  aeqaainted  with  the  sin- 
oerity  and  plainness  of  mv  heart.    But  what  I 
have  to  write  hath  lived  on  my  mind  these 
several  weeks,  in  that  pure,  innocent  love  in 
which  is  the  commnnion  of  saints.     I  have  no 
learned  method  to  oommunioate  any  thing  in, 
either  by  word  or  writing,  bat  plainly  and  sim- 
ply  as  the  spirit  dictates  it;    and  being  the 
weaker  vessel,  too,  had  need  to  be  excused.     I 
shall    not   write  any  thing  from  notions  and 
speculations,  as  at  a  distiince.     1  look  on  them 
as    unsafe,  and  I  know  they  are  many  times 
unsound ;  but  shall  write  to  thee  a  small  part 
of  what  I  have  gone  through,  and  what  my 
soul  has  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  life,  which 
is  near,  that  we'  may  have  fellowship  together 
in  God,  the  Father  of  onr  spirits,  whom  my  soul 
hath    known  both  in  mercy  and  judgment,  to 
the  purification  of  my  heart,  so  far  that  I  can 
say  to    his  praise  that  I  don't  see  him  by  or 
through   peoaliar  forms,  sect  or  party  impres- 


sions, or  any  such  thing.  No,  my  dear  friend, 
I  never  sought  after  the  Lord  in  these  ways, 
nor  for  any  of  those  ends ;  but  I  sought  after 
him  in  my  young  years  for  salvation ;  and  I 
still  seek  him  for  the  perfect  restoration  of  my 
soul  in  him ;  but  I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to 
boast  of,  unless  it  be  weaknenses  and  infirmities  ) 
but  let  me  rejoice  in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  by 
which  I  am  cruoiGed  to  the  world  in  a  good 
measure,  and  the  world  to  me  ;  and  I  can  truly 
say  I  die  daily ;  and  as  touching  the  fondness 
ttf  education,  complexion,  conversation,  these 
things  have  cast  no  mist  before  my  eyes.  I 
can  see,  own  and  love  the  image  ftf  my  Lord 
and  Saviour  in  any  sort  of  oomplexion  or  edu- 
cation, if  the  soul  hath  been  educated  in  the 
heavenly  university  or  school  of  Christ.  But 
thou  knowest  we  cannot  see  Ood  in,  or  have 
fellowship  with,  all  sorts  of  conversations ;  for 
the  conversation  of  the  wicked  is  as  if  there 
was  no  God.  Qod  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts, 
and  such  do  not  desire  the  image  of  meek,, 
humble  Jesus,  nor  hi!i  counsel,  and  will  follow 
none  of  his  precepts,  nor  his  self-denying  exam* 
pie,  while  the;  are  here.  Thou  well  observeai 
"  that  sin,  self-love,  self-will,  &o.,  contract  the 
soul  into  a  very  narrow  compass ;  but  the  love- 
of  Qod  breaks  down  all  such  walls  of  selfish- 
ness, whereby  the  soul  is  hedged  in  and  re- 
strained from  universal  love  and  benignity." 
All  this  is  very  true,  but  thou  knowest  all  will 
Bot  receive  our  love  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  or  eko' 
there  are  those  who  have  felt  the  flowinga  ef 
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the  lore  and  compassion  of  Him  that  wonld  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  had  rather  that  all 
would  retarn  to  him,  repent  and  live.     1  am  s  : 
vritnesa  of  the  Lord,  that  the  sbeddinp^  abroad  j 
of  his  love  over  the  inhabitants  of  this  nation  i 
hath  been  lilce  showers  of  rain  in  the  spring 
time.     I  remember  well  my  telling  a  Friend  in  ' 
London  that  I  felt  the  eztendings  of  the  love  of 
God  BO  to  flow  to  the  people,  as  I  walked  in  the  : 
streets  of  the  city,  that  I  conld  }reely  have  pub- ' 
lished  the  salvation  of  God,  which  is  near,  and  r 
his  righteonaness,  which  is  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  the   pablio  places  of  concourse.     But  the 
Friend  said  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  required 
of  me.  This  I  mention, that  if  thoa  can  believe 
me,  I  can  assure  thee  there  is  no  want  of  nni- 
▼ersal  love  in  the  hearts  of  several  who  are  un- 
known to  the  world,  and  hardly  known  to  their 
own  brethren  ;  ajtd  no  wonder,  either;  for,  as 
JBIi  of  old  did  not  know  the  inward  exercise  of 
Hannah,  and   the  prophet  Elijah  thought  ho 
had  been  left  alone,  until  the  Lord  told  him 
that  he  had  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  and  the 
prophet  Samuel,  when  he  looked  out  with  the 
eye  of  reason  on  the  .goodness  of  the  stature  of 
Eliab,  said,  "  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  be- 
fore me,"  &c, — 80  now,   unless   the   Lord   is 
pleased  to  reveal  things  to  us,  or  we  have  some 
spiritual  acquaintance,  we   may   mistake.     But 
blessed  be  the  name  of  our  most  gracious  God, 
who  is  the  same  that  ever  be  was,  he  sees  not 
as  man  sees;  for  man  looks  at  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, but  the  Lord  looks  at  the  heart. 

I  take  great/  notice  of  thy  Christian  love 
apd  good  advice  in  thy  second  letter,  and  do 
accept  it  very  heartily.  I  can  assure  thee  that 
my  labor  is  not  to  gather  people  into  a  formality; 
but  I  labor  as  the  Lord  enables  me,  to  gather 
souls  to  Christ,  who  is  able  to  make  the'deccit- 
fttl  hearts  of  the  children  of'men  plain,  honest, 
clean  ;  and  when  the  mind  is  clean,  the  outside 
will  be  clean  also.  But  I  freely  acknowledge 
that  the  glo^  of  the  true  church — the  mystical 
body,  or  bride  of  Christ,  which  is  made  up  of 
gouls  that  are  entered  into  covenant  with  the 
Lord,  which  love  and  serve  him  forever, — her 
glory  is  within,  and  her  clothing  is  of  wrought 
gold  and  the  curious  needle-work  of  virgin<< ; 
wisdom  is  npon  her,  for  she  having  been  stripped 
of  all  her  old  rags  or  garments  of  righteousness 
and  unrighteousness,  and  having  been  washed 
in  pure  water,  her  bridegroom  having  anointed 
her  with  the  holy  oil — Christ  Jesus — the  holy 
unction  of  his  spirit,  and  be  is  clothing  her 
with  righteousness,  and  she  depending  on  him 
for  her  daily  bread, — so  she  is  not  eating  her 
own  bread  nor  wearing  her  own  apparel;  for 
she  cannot  be  content  with  only  bearing  his 
name;  but  she  longs  to  be  made  more  and 
more  a  partaker  of  his  Divine  nature;  and  the 
love  of  the  Lord  hath  been  and  still  is  so  largely 
extended  to  her  which  hath  drawn  her  love  su 


to  him  that  she  is  wholly  subject  to  him.  He 
ruleth  in  love  and  she  obeys  in  love ;  and  this 
makes  all  things  easy.  She  hath  no  will  of  her 
own,  but  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  her  will  in  all 
things.  All  his  commands  are  pleasant  to  her, 
because  sbe  delights  to  wait  on  him,  and  to 
serve  in  bis  presence ;  and  she  had  rather  be 
deprived  of  all  outward  enjoyments  than  to  be 
deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  favor.  Her 
conversation  is  adorned  with  humility  and 
meekness.  Her  steps  are  comely  in  the  eyes  of 
her  beloved.  All  her  children  are  taught  of 
the  Lord,  established  in  righteousness,  and 
great  is  Xheir  peace.  And  my  soul  may  say,  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  that  no  greater 
comfort  can  be  enjoyed  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  than  to  be  a  child  or  member  of  this 
church. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  on  my  mind 
to  give  tbee  a  short  account  of  the  dealings  of 
the  Lord  with  me  in  my  young  years ;  how  he 
brought  my  soul  through  fire  and  water.  For 
what  end  this  hath  lived  in  my  mind  I  know 
not,  unless  it  be  for  spiritual  communion.  But 
when  my  soul  is  lowest  and  nearest  to  the  Lord, 
in  the  simplicity  of  truth,  then  is  my  heait 
opened  and  filled  with  Divine  love.  In  this 
thing  I  desire  thee  to  appraise  it  inwardly  when 
thou  art  retired,  and  not  to  judge  of  it  before 
thou  hast  gone  through  it,  and  then  judge 
freely,  as  thou  pleasest. 

I  was  baptized  and  educated  in  the  way  of 
the  Church  of  p]agland.  I  went  to  school  to  a 
minister  thereof,  and  loved  and  honored  him 
greatly ;  and  he  showed  me  great  tenderness 
and  respect.  And  in  those  days  I  looked  on 
the  ministers  to  be  like  angels,  that  brought 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  children  of 
men ;  but  when  I  was  about  14  years  of  age,  I 
went  to  live  at  a  Knight's  house,  who  kept  a 
chaplain  that  used  to  pray  in  the  house  with 
the  family  twice  a  day ;  and  I  observed  his 
conversation,  and  saw  it  was  vain,  which  I 
thought  ought  not  to  be  so.  Then  [  was 
troubled  in  my  mind,  and  began  to  think  on 
my  latter  end,  and  also  on  eternity,  and  I  had 
no  aa<uranoe  of  salvation  or  a  state  of  happi- 
nesSj  if  it  should  please  the  Lord  to  send  the 
messenger  of  death  to  call  me  away.  So  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  laid  hold  of  my  mind,  and  I 
began  to  search  the  Scriptures.  And  I  found 
that  they  testified  that  the  wicked-should  be 
turned  "  into  hell,  and  all  those  that  forget 
God."  And  I  saw  that  both  priests  and  people 
did  forget  God  as  soon  as  they  eame  off  their 
knees  or  from  their  devotion.  And  I  was 
much  afraid  of  Hell,  and  wanted  a  place  of  as- 
surance in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Thea  [ 
began  to  think  of  the  great  promises 'made  for 
me  in  my  baptism,  as  they  called  it,  wherebj 
they  said  I  was  "  made  a  member  of  Christ,"  a 
child  of  God,  &c. ;  and  that  I  should  renounce 
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the  devil,  and  all  the-sinfttl  Insta  of  the  flosh; 
and  I  sboald  keep  God's  holy  will  aod  com- 
manduaeDts."     I  thought,  indeed,  that  was  the 
way  to  obtain  a  plaoe  io  the  Kingdom  of  Heav- 
en ;  bat  I  had  not  power  to  do  what  I  oaght  to 
do,  nor  to  forsake  what  I  oaght  to  forsake ;  for 
I  was  very  proud,  vain  and  airy.     But  as  I  was 
thus  inwardly  exeroised  and  outwardly  search- 
ing the  Scriptures,  my  understanding  was  more 
and  more  opened,  so  that  I  understood  several 
things.     I  read  and  took  notice  that  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  which  he  qualified  and  sent  forth 
to  preaoh,  were  to  do  it  freely ;  for  Christ  said, 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.;"  and 
those  that  did  run  when  the  Lord  never  sent 
them,  "should  not  profit  the  people  at  all." 
And  many  such  things  opened  in  my  mind, 
which  I  nsed  to  ponder  in  my  heart,  with  the 
promises  to  the  flock,  in  the  31th  of  Ezekiel, 
where  the  Lord  promised   "  to   bind   up  that 
which  was  broken,  and  strengthen  that  which 
was  sick,"  &c.;  these  and  such  like  portions  of 
Soripture  were  very  comfortable  to  me ;  for  I 
was  sick  of  my  sins,  and  my  heart  was  broken 
many  times  before  the  Lord.    I  thought,  oh, 
that  I  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Christ !  I  would 
surely  have  been  one  of  those  that  followed 
him;  and  I  grieved  because  the. Jews  crucified 
him.     So  I  loved  Christ  in  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, and  could  have  said  as  Peter  did, 
"Far  be  it  from  the  Lord  to  suffer;"  but  I 
did  not  know  that  he  was  near  me  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  though  I  was  oonvinoed  that  the  hireling 
shepherds  were  not  the  ministers  of  Christ,  by 
the  testimonies  of  the  prophets  and  of  Christ 
himself,  who  said,  '<  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."    So  I  left  going  to  hear  them, 
and  walked  alone,  though  I  went  so  long  till  a 
fear  fell  on  me  in  the  worship  house ;  and  I 
thocght  it  was  just  npon  me,  if  I  was  made  an 
example  of. 

(To  be  aonUnned.) 


and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  langnage  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard."  He  that  built  all  things 
is  God.  We  walk  upon  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
realized  thoughts.  How  carefully  and  lovingly 
toward  him  should  we  walk! 


Pluck  that  beautiful  flower ;  look  at  it  a  long 
time.  Become  conscious  that  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  beautiful  thought  of  some  mind. 
This  is  the  magio  key  that  will  unlock  the  rea- 
son of  all  nature.  All  the  flowers  are  thoughts 
realized.  Pass  from  the  flowers  to  the  trees. 
The  rounded  maple,  the  graoefal  elm,  the 
straight  poplar,  the  bending  willow,  every 
tree  is  the  thought  of  some  kind.  Pass  from 
trees  to  the  mountains.  How  mighty  these 
realized  thoughts!  Look  at  the  sea.  What 
an  undivided  thought  1  Ponder  the  whole  earth. 
A  world  of  some  creating  mind.  Gaze  at  the 
stars.  Thoughts  line  the  firmament.  How 
great,  how  wise,  how  lovely,  how  potent,  how 
incomprehensible  the  spirit  whose  thoughts  are 
thus  put  forth !  "  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handiwork.    Bay  onto  day  nttereth  speech, 


From  "  DolDg  wd  Saffsring." 
HILDA,    OR   THE   TUWAKTED   WISH. 
^  AH  IMSTBDOTIVI  ALLieOBV. 

The  young  Hilda  had  long  been  confined  to 
a  coach  of  wearisome  pain  and  sickness,  but 
health  now  began  once  more  to  glow  in  her 
cheek,  and  on  one  of  the  first  warm  mornings 
of  spriag,  her  light  step  bounded  again  over  the 
moss-grown  walks  of  her  favorite  wood.  A 
clear  rivulet  flowed  through  the  wood,  and  its 
little  waves  danced  in  the  laughing  sunshine. 
Hilda  watched  with  delight  the  sparkling  fish, 
now  glancing  throu;;h  the  sunny  waters,  now 
hiding  themselves  amid  the  cool,  green  river 
weeds.  A  light  breeze  passed  over  the  wood, 
and  played  amid  the  tender  green  leaves  of 
spring ;  and  the  little  birds  flew  gayly  from 
bough  to  bou^h,  and  carolled  their  sweet,  wild 
songs.  "  Happy,  happy  creatures,"  cried  Hilda, 
"  how  sweet  are  the  joys  of  freedom ;  and  I, 
too,  am  now  free."  And  she  bounded  along 
with  a  lighter,  firmer  step,  as  though  she  would 
shake  off  the  heavy  load  which  had  pressed  on 
her  young  life. 

At  this  moment,  a  man  entered  the  wood, 
leading  by  the  hand  a  lovely  boy.  The  child 
ielt  all  the  bright,  glad  power  of  spring,  and  the 
merry  peals  of  his  laughter  mingled  with  the 
song  of  the  birds.  The  flowers  of  the  thicket 
soon  caught  bis  eye,  and  he  would  fain  have 
twined  for  himself  a  garland  in  the  wood  ;  but 
his  father  held  his  band,  nor  would  he  suffer 
him  to  leave  him  fbr  a  moment. 

Then  Hilda's  heart  was  grieved.  "The 
fishes  of  the  stream,"  said  she,  "  and  the  little 
birds  among  the  branches,  follow  their  own 
wild  will,  and  rejoice  in  blessed  freedom  ;  and 
this  sweet  child,  so  lovlier  f&r  than  they,  walks 
ead  and  downcast,  his  buoyant  joy  all  dashed, 
and  methinks  I  hear  him  weep."  . 

Her  eje  followed  the  child  and  his  father 
through  the  winding  valley.  The  wild  flowers 
were  soon  forgotten,  for  the  path  grew  rough 
and  stony.  In  an  instant  the  child  clung  to 
his  father's  arm,  and  Hilda  saw  him  safe  folded 
to  his  bosom.  They  approached  the  moorland ; 
but  the  child  felt  not  its  keen  wind,  for  his 
father's  oloak  was  wrapped  around  him,  and  he 
was  borne  safely  and  gently  over  every  danger- 
ous pass. 

Hilda  now  no  more  regretted  for  him  the 
sports  of  the  happy  woodland  creatures. 
"  There  is  joy,"  she  cried,  "  in  wild  freedom, 
but  a  deeper,  holier  joy  in  eonfiding,  clinginr 
love;  and  this  is  the  picture  of  the  ohUd.'; 
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"  I,  too,"  thought  she,  "  am  a  ehild ;"  and  a 
tear  of  self-reproach  fell  from  her  eye,  as  ahe 
thought  how  often  she  had  repulsed  the  uoseen 
Hand  that  guided  her.  *'  How  often,  when  my 
Father  has  held  me  back,"  said  she,  "  hare  I 
begged  Him  to  leave  me  alone  I"  "  Alooe,  oh 
Father,"  she  exclaimed,  "  forgive  thy  wayward 
child,  and  hearken  not  to  her  foolish  prayer; 
let  her  rather  feel  the  sternest  grasp  of  thy 
earnest,  faithful  love."  Then  peace  was  breathed 
into  her  soai,  and  in  its  inmost  depths 
sounded  the  sweet  words  of  promise,  "  I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 

If  Hilda's  steps  were  less  buoyant  on  her  re- 
turn, her  heart  was  more  fall  of  peace.  Her 
prayer  was  heard.  The  hour  of  sorrow  was 
near,  and  the  grasp  of  love  grew  stern,  yet  was 
ahe  not  left  alone;  and  in  the  eonscioos  pres- 
ence of  chastening  love,  she  found  a  tearfal 
joy,  for  which  no  freedom  could  have  made 
amends. 

tm    ■ 

Trom  *'Tke  P»Dn  and  PtolngtoM." 
THOMAS  SLXWOOD. 

The  tutor  whom  Isaac  Penington  had  here- 
tofore employed  to  teaoh  his  three  eldest  chil- 
dren English  being  unable  to  give  them  instruc- 
tion in  Latin,  another  had  to  be  looked  for. 
He  who  succeeded  as  teacher  at  the  Orange 
was  Thomas  Ellwood,  already  introduced  as  the 
youthful  frieud  of  GnlielmaSpringett;  and  who 
with  his  father,  as  before  related,  bad  visited 
the  Peningtons  on  their  settlement  in  Bnoking- 
bamshire.  i^s  he  cootiooed  to  be  tutor  to  the 
children  and  an  honored  inmate  of  the  family 
for  the  seven  following  years,  his  personal  his- 
tory during  that  period  is  much  interwoven  with 
theirs.  It  becomes  an  ioterestina;  element  in 
the  social  and  religious  life  at  Chalfont,  and 
we  must  therefore  glance  at  his  antecedents. 

Ellwood's  father  was  an  estated  gentleman  of 
honorable  descent,  whose  property  and  family 
residence  were  at  Crowell,  about  three  miles 
eastward  from  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire.  Thame 
Park  was  the  abode  of  Lord  Wenman,  whom 
he  speaks  of  as  his  relative,  and  a  person  of 
great  honor  and  virtue — at  whose  table  he  was 
always  reoeived  as  a  welcome  guest.  Ellwood 
says,  "  I  have  cause  to  think  I  should  have  re- 
ceived from  this  Lord  some  advantageous  pre- 
ferment, had  I  not  been  called  into  the  service 
of  the  best  and  highest  Lord,  and  thereby  lost 
the  favor  of  all  my  friends,  relations,  and  ac- 
quaintances of  this  world." 

Thomas  Was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and 
only  about  two  or  three  years  old  when  they  all 
removed  to  London  as  a  place  of  greater  sitfety, 
on  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  It  was 
during  the  years  which  intervened  before  their 
return,  that  this  amiable  boy  became  the  play- 
mate of  Lady  Springett's  lovely  little  daughter. 
He  tella  us,  io  his  interesting  fragment  of  au- 


tobiography, that  till  he  was  about  fifteen  years 
of  age  his  health  was  so  delicate  and  his  stature 
so  small,  that  fears  were  eotertained  lest  be 
should  prove  a  dwarf.  But  about  that  time  his 
constitution  and  physical  vigor  underwent  a 
change  which  banished  all  such  fears.  From 
being  a  small,  delicately  knit,  refined  lad,  he 
afterwards  became  a  vigorous,  middle  sited 
young  man,  delighting  in  athletic  sports,  bat  ever 
averse  to  what  was  coarse  or  vulgar  in  mind  or 
raanoers.  He  relates  the  following  character- 
istic incident  which  occurred  at  that  period  :— 

"  My  father  being  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  going  to  a  petty  sessions  at  Watling- 
ton,  I  waited  on  him  thither.  When  we  came 
near  the  town,  the  eoachman,  seeing  a  nearer 
and  easier  way  than  the  common  road,  throngh 
a  corn  field,  and  that  it  was  wide  enough  for 
the  wheels  to  run  without  damaging  the  corn, 
turned  down  there.  This  being  observed  by  a 
husbandman  who  was  at  plough  not  far  off,  he 
ran  to  us,  and  stopping  the  coach,  poured  forth 
complaints  in  none  of  the  best  language  for 
driving  over  the  corn.  My  father  mildly  an< 
swered  him,  that  if  there  was  an  offenee  com< 
mitted,  he  must  rather  impute  it  to  his  servant 
than  to  himself,  since  he  neither  directed  him 
to  drive  that  way,  nor  knew  which  way  he  drove. 
Yet  added,  that  he  was  going  to  snob  an  inn 
in  the  town,  whither  if  he  came  he  would  make 
him  full  satisfaction  for  whatever  damage  he 
had  sustained  thereby.  And  so  on  we  went, 
the  man  venting  his  discontent  in  angry  accents 
as  he  went  back.  At  the  town,  upon  inqniry, 
we  understood  that  it  was  a  way  very  often  used 
without  damage,  being  broad  enough;  but  it 
was  not  the  common  road,  which  Isy  not  far 
from  it,  and  was  also  good  enough,  wherefore 
my  father  bid  his  man  drive  home  that  way. 

"  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  return- 
ed, and  very  dark ;  this  quarrelsome  man,  who 
had  troubled  himself  and  us  in  the  morning, 
having  gotten  another  lusty  fellow  like  himself 
to  assist  him,  waylaid  us  in  the  night,  expecting 
we  should  return  the  way  we  went.  But  when 
they  found  we  did  not,  but  took  the  common 
way,  angry  that  they  were  disappointed,  and 
loath  to  lose  their  purpose,  they  coasted  over  to 
ns  in  the  dark,  and  laying  hold  on  the  horsea' 
bridles,  stopped  them  from  going  on.  My  fa- 
ther,  asking  the  coachman  the  reason  that  he 
went  not  forward,  was  answered  that  there  were 
two  men  at  the  horses'  heads  who  held  them 
back.  Whereupon  my  father,  opening  the  boot, 
stepped  out,  and  I  followed  close  at  his  heels. 

"  Going  to  the  pUce  where  the  men  stood,  be 
demanded  of  them  the  reason  of  this  assault ; 
they  said  we  were  upon  the  corn.  We  knew 
we  were  not  on  the  corn,  but  on  the  common 
way,  and  so  we  told  them ;  but  they  said  they 
were  resolved  they  would  not  let  ns  go  on  any 
farther,  but  would  make  us  go  back  again.     My 
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father  endeavored  by  gentle  reasoaiog  to  per- 
suade them  to  forbear,  and  not  ran  themselvea 
Airther  into  danger  of  the  law ;  but  they  rather 
derided  him  for  it.  Seeing  therefore  fair  means 
wonld  not  work  upon  them,  he  spoke  more 
roughly,  charging  them  to  deliver  their  olaba 
(for  each  of  them  had  a  great  olab  in  his  hand, 
somewhat  like  those  called  quarter-staves ;) 
thereupon  they,  laughing,  told  him  they  did  not 
bring  them  thither  for  that  end.  Whereupon 
my  father,  turning  his  head  to  me,  said : — 
'Tom,  disarm  them.'  I  stood  ready  at  his 
elbow,  waiting  for  the  word  of  command ;  for 
being  naturally  of  a  bold  spirit,  fall  of  youthful 
heat,  and  that  folly  aroased  by  the  sense  1  had 
of  the  abuse  and  the  insolent  behaviour  of  those 
rude  fellows,  my  blood  began  to  boil,  and  my 
fingers  itched,  as  the  raying  is,  to  be  dealing 
with  them.  Wherefore,  immediately  stepping 
boldly  forward  to  lay  hold  on  the  staff  of  him 
(hat  was  nearest  to  me,  I  said,  '  Sirrah,  deliver 
your  weapon.'  He  thereupon  raised  his  club, 
which  was  big  enough  to  have  knocked  down  an 
ox,  intending  no  doubt  to  knook  me  down  with 
it,  as  probably  he  wonld  have  done,  had  I  not, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  whipped  out  my 
rapier,  and  made  a  pass  upon  him.  I  eovld  not 
have  failed  running  him  through  up  to  the  hilt 
had  he  stood  his  ground ;  but  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  sight  of  my  bright  blade,  glistening 
in  the  dark  night,  did  so  amase  and  terrify  the 
man,  that,  slipping  aside,  he  avoided  my  thrust; 
and,  letting  his  staff  sink,  betook  himself  to  his 
heela  for  safety;  whieh  his  companion  seeing 
fled  also.  I  followed  the  former  as  fast  as  I 
could,  but  fear  gave  him  wings,  and  made  him 
swiftly  fly ;  for  althuugh  I  was  accounted  very 


went  afterwards  upon  those  public  services  with- 
out a  loaded  pistol  in  my  pocket.  But  when  it 
pleased  the  Lord  in  His  infinite  goodness  to  call 
me  out  of  the  spirit  and  ways  of  the  world,  and 
give  me  the  knowledge  of  His  saving  Truth, 
whereby  the  actions  of  my  forepast  life  were  set 
in  order  before  me,  a  sort  of  horror  seised  upon 
me  when  I  had  considered  how  near  I  had  been 
to  staining  my  hands  with  human  blood.  And 
whensoever  afterwards  I  went  that  way,  and 
indeed  as  often  since  m  the  matter  has  coma 
into  my  remembrance,  my  soul  has  blessed  the 
Lord  for  my  deliverance ;  and  thanksgiving  and 
praises  have  arisen  in  my  heart,  as  they  do  now, 
to  Him  who  preserved  and  withheld  me  from 
shedding  man's  blood. 

"  About  this  time  my  dear  and  ho'norrd 
mother,  who  was  indeed  a  woman  of  singular 
worth  and  virtue,  departed  this  life ;  having  a 
little  time  before  heard  of  the  death  of  her 
eldest  son,  who  bad  fallen  under  the  displeasure 
of  my  father,  for  refusing  to  resign  his  interest 
in  an  estate  which  my  father  sold.  Thereupon 
my  brother  desired  that  he  might  have  leave  to 
travel,  in  hopes  that  time  and  absence  might 
work  reoonoiliation.  He  went  into  Ireland 
with  a  person  powerful  there  in  those  timec,  by 
whose  means  he  was  qniokly  preferred  to  a 
plaee  of  trust  and  profit,  but  lived  not  long  to 
eojoy  it." 

All  the  circumstances  above  related  had  taken 
place  before  Thomas  Eli  wood's  first  visit  to  the 
Peaiagtons  at  the  Chalfont  Grrange.  About  a 
year  elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  second 
visit  of  the  £llwoods,  when  the  addresses  of 
Edward  Bnrrough  aod  James  Nayler  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  Thomas's  mind.     That 


nimble,  I  could  not  overtake  him,  which  made  |  impression  did  not  wear  off  on  his  return  home ; 


me  think  he  took  shelter  in  some  bushes,  which 
he  knew  where  to  find,  though  I  did  not.  Mean- 
white  the  coachman,  who  had  sufficiently  the 
outside  of  a  man,  excused  himself  for  not  inter- 
meddliog,  under  pretence  that  he  durst  not 
leave  his  horses,  and  so  left  me  to  shift  for  my- 
self. I  bad  gone  so  far  beyond  my  knowledge 
that  I  understood  not  which  way  to  turn,  till 
by  hallooing  and  by  being  hallooed  to  again  I 
was  direoted  where  to  find  my  company. 

"  We  had  eavy  means  to  find  who  these  men 
were,  the  principal  of  them  having  been  at  the 
inn  during  the  day-time,  and  both  quarrelled 
with'  the  coachman  and  threatened  to  be  even 
with  him  when  he  went  back  ;  but  since  they 
came  off  so  badly  in  their  attempt,  my  father 
thought  it  better  not  to  know  them  than  to 
oblige  himself  to  prosecute  them. 

"  At  that  time,  and  for  a  good  while  after,  I 
bad  no  regret  upon  my  mind  for  what  I  bad 
done,  or  had  designed  to  do,  in  this  case ;  but 
went  on  resolved  to  kill,  if  I  could,  any  man 
that  should  make  the  like  attempt,  or  pot  any 
affront  upon  us ;  and  for  that  reason  I  seldom 


bat  it  determined  him  to  see  more  of  the 
Friends.  He  says,  "  I  had  a  desire  to  go  to 
another  meeting  of  the  Quakers ;  and  bid  my 
father's  man  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  in  the 
country  thereabouts.  He  tol4  me  he  had  heard 
at  Isaac  Penington's  that  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  at  High  Wycombe  on  Thursday  next. 
Thither  therefore  I  went,  though  it  was  seven 
miles  from  me.  And  that  I  might  be  rather 
thought  to  go  out  a-coursing  than  to  a  meeting, 
I  let  my  greyhound  ran  by  my  horse's  side." 
That  meeting  and  what  he  heard  there,  he  tella 
us  acted  like  the  clinching  of  a  nail,  confirming 
and  fixing  the  good  principles  that  had  before 
sunk  so  de  >ply.  Light  burst  in  upon  his  mind:, 
letting  him  see  .his  inward  state  and  eondition 
towards  God.  His  whole  desires,  feelings,  and 
trains  of  religious  thought  in  the  succeeding 
weeks  underwent  a  change.  He  observes : — 
"  Now  I  saw  that,  although  1  had  been  in  a 
great  degree  preserved  from  the  common  immo- 
ralities and  gross  pollutions  of  the  world,  yet 
the  spirit  of  the  world  had  hitherto  ruled  in  me, 
and  had  led  me  into  pride,  flattery,  vanity,  and 
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gnperflaity.  I  found  tbere  were  many  plants 
growing^n  me  which  were  not  of  the  Heaveolj 
Father's  planting;  and  that  all  of  these,  of 
whatsoever  kind  or  sort  they  were,  or  how  spec 
ioQS  soever  thay  might  appear,  must  be  pinck 
ed  up." 

(To  b*  oontlniirt.) 
For  Frioods*  latolligeDeer. 

'What  does  T.  H.  S.  mean  by  saying  "we 
should  endeavor  to  modify,  revise  aud  conduct 
the  exercises  of  our  meetings  so  as  to  render 
tbcin  attractive  and  inviting  to  oar  members"  ? 

Though  the  Editorial  in  the  Intelligeocer  of 
Tenth  month  5th  answers  his  remarks,  may  I 
also  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  ? 

Does  'T.  H.  S.  want  to  introduce  into  our 
meetings  an  "exercise"  that  would  in  truth  be 
a  form  ? 

The  letter  killeth;  the  spirit  alone  maketh 
•live. 

Nothing  can  arouse  the  lethargic  among  ns 
but  an  individual  faithfulness.  The  older  I 
grow,  the  more  imprcesed  I  am  with  the  form 
that  pervades  the  so-called  churches  around  us. 
Surely  our  friend  must  have  forgotten  that  to 
have  been  trained  in  the  faith  of  Friends  was 
indeed  a  high  privilege.  Can  aught  under 
heaven  be  more  elevating,  more  ennobling,  than 
to  meet  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  and  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  a;k  fi>r  clean  hearts  and  right 
spirits  ?     And  none  ask  in  vain. 

It  is  because  I  am  weak  and  faithless  myself 
that  I  know  well  the  irksome  feeling  in  meeting 
to  which  T.  H.  S.  alludes;  and  full  well  do  I 
know  where  the  fault  lies.  Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find.  Find  what? 
Do  not  our  hearts  whimper,  that  peace  of  mind 
that  passes  all  understanding, — that  joy  which 
will  satisfy  the  soul  ?  B. 

MOTIS  or  FOREIGN   TRAVEL,    VROM    PRIVATE 

CORRESPOfiDINOI. 

No.  6. 

HxiOLiBUBO,  8th  mo.,  1866. 
At  length  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  voyage 
up  the  "  beautiful  Rhine,"  and  feel  totally  un- 
able to  express  our  still  increasing  admiration 
and  the  delight  it  has  afforded  ns,  as  day  after 
day  we  have  stopped  to  explore  some  mined 
castle  or  picturesque  monntain  more  charming 
than  the  last.  We  now  find  a  fitting  climax  in 
the  magnifieent  old  eastio  of  Heidleburg,  said 
to  be  the  most  extensive  and  grandest  of  ail  the 
ruins  in  Germany,  if  not  in  Europe.  We  spent 
most  of  yesterday  wandering  around  it,  bat 
have  not  yet  seen  on»  half  of  its  beauties.  In 
coming  here  from  Bonn,  our  first  "stage"  was 
an  hour's  sail  to  Konigswinter,  •  lovely,  pic- 
turesque little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Drach- 
enfels^  where  we  were  soon  to  be  seen  mounted 
on  donkeys  and  on  our  way  up  the  mountain 
We  had  an  amusing  ride ;  and  as  there  was  no 


danger  except  in  imagination,  we  had  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  frequent  glimpses  of  the  beau- 
tiful landscape,  which,  when  we  reached  the 
top,  burst  upon  us  in  its  whole  and  perfect- 
splendor,  combining  an  accumulation  and  va- 
riety of  loveliness  such  as  no  country  but 
Rhineland  could  produce.  The  "majestic 
river  of  legends,"  lined  on  either  side  by  rocks 
,  and  mountains,  all  bristling  with  picturesque 
'  and  poetic  ruins  and  inteisper^ed  with  vine-elsd 
I  hills  or  fertile  vallnys,  formed  "  a  tout  ensem- 
ble" that  would  require  a  Byron  to  describe, 
'  while  the  ruined  castle,  whence  all  this  was 
seen,  added  a  crowning  glory  to  the  whole. 
Our  excursion  here  occupied  two  or  three 
hours,  and  after  a  lunch  we  proceeded  up  the 
river  to  Remagen,  where  were  some  old  and  in- 
teresting churches  to  visit.  One  of  more  re- 
cent date  was  also  to  be  seen ;  and  as  we  trudged 
up  the  steep  hills  on  which  it  stood,  we  passed 
a  series  of  shrines,  in  all  fourteen,  each  con- 
taining a  representation  of  some  event  in  the 
life  of  Jesos.  A  couple  of  holy  monks  started 
to  ascend  the  hill  before  us,  and  as  they  cama 
to  one  of  these  shrines,  they  knelt  reverently  for 
some  minutes  before  it,  repeating  their  Qrisons, 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  next.  This  land  of 
the  Rhine  is  full  of  Catholicism  and  its  symbols, 
and  we  see  everywhere  shrines  and  crucifixes 
and  holy  emblems,  and  in  every  church  we  enter 
are  devotees,  kneeling  before  the  altars,  or  whis- 
pering their  confessions  in  the  ear  of  their  holy 
Fathers.  From  Remagen  we  had  a  charming 
sail  of  8}  hours  along  the  most  beautiful  por- 
tion of  this  beautiful  river  to  Cobleniz  opposite 
the  castle  of  Ehrenb'reitstein,  and  next  morn- 
ing bad  a  most  interesting  visit  to  this  stupen- 
dous and  wonderful  stronghold,  besides  enjoy- 
ing another  prospect  equal  almost  to  that  from 
the  Draehenfels,  and  with  the  added  beauty  of 
the  "  Blue  Moselle"  pouring  in  its  tributary 
waters,  just  400  feet  below  nn ;  and  we  watched 
the  two  streams,  gliding  along,  side  by  side, 
united,  yet  distinct  in  color,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  After  descending  the  hill,  we 
still  had  time  for  a  visit  to  the  oldest  church 
we  had  yet  seen,  (it  is  said  to  be  1000  years 
old,)  and  for  a  walk  through  the  town,  quaint 
and  foreign  enough,  with  ita  very  narrow  streets 
and  high,  queer,  picturesque  houses;  and  we 
saw  here  more  of  the  national  dress  than  we 
bad  seen  elsewhere.  The  caps,  especially,  ifere 
peculiar  and  various,  and  the  young  ma ufenswere 
distinguished  by  a  singular  ornament,  somewhat 
resembling  a  large  paper-folder,  stuck  through 
the  back  of  the  hair;  this  is  laid  aside  after 
marriage.  We  took  to  our  boat  again  at  Q^ 
for  Capellan,  half  an  hour  farther,  where  we 
found  entrance  into  a  nice,  quiet,  clean  German 
cottage,  and  enjoyed  the  fiuest  possible  coffee, 
chocolate  and  delicious  wafSes ;  and  next  morn- 
ing, took  another  donkey  excursion  up  to  the 
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oastle  of  Stoltzenfels,  a  very  bMutiful  royal 
reaidenoe  belonging  to  the  Qaeen  Dowager  of 
Prassia,  and  where  Qaeen  Victoria  was  enter- 
tiined  in  1815.  We  were  taken  through  most  of 
the  apartments,  after  putting  on  large,  soft  slip- 
pers to  prevent  our  scratching  the  floors.  They 
Btrack  us  as  partisalarly  comfortable,  notwith- 
standing their  grandaor.  Again  we  reached 
the  boat  at  1  o'clock,  and  continued  on  for  Si 
hoars  through  the  same  picturesque  beauties  to 
St.  Goan.  Here  we  walked  up  to  the  ruined 
oastle  of  Rheinfols,  on  a  roeky  hill,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  hotel.  Foosd  it  a  most  interest- 
ing ruin,  commanding  delightful  views  from 
Tarious  points ;  and  oar  guide  took  us  through 
Btrange  dark  passages,  over  fearful  looking 
broken  staircases,  and  showed  ns  some  terrible 
dungeons,  20  or  30  feet  deep,  into  which  in 
olden  time  prisoners  were  lowered  by  ropes — 
such  places  as  we  never  dreamed  of  seeing 
here,  amid  all  these  beauties.  We  spent  an  hour 
examining  all  these  wonderful  and  novel  things, 
and  returned  to  our  hotel  to  supper.  Next 
morning  we  were  rowed  across  the  river  to  the 
village  of  St.  Goarhau^en ;  then  a  splendid 
drive  of  three  or  four  miles  brought  us  to  the 
ruin  of  Rheisenberg,  which  we  |rammaged 
around  much  as  the  last,  and  back  to  tfae  vil- 
lage in  time  for  the  boat  again  to  Bingen,  two 
hours.  The  castles  and  ruins  seemed  to  thioken 
as  we  proceeded  and  the  bills  to  grow,  if  possi- 
ble, still  steeper,  and  all  terraced  from  top  to 
bottom  with  vineyards,  and  presenting  a  most 
singular  appearance.  One  night  here,  and 
again  took  boat,  and  after  several  unimportant 
stops  we  reached  Manheim  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  drove  at  once  to  the  depot  for  Heidle- 
berg,  and  arrived  at  our  destination  about  11. 
We  arc  delightfully  situated  under  the  brow  of 
the  magnifieeot  ruin,  and  have  already  been  en 
joying  it 

(To  bs  conUnBed.) 

"  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word  and  aot  hearts 
only."    James  i.  22. 

An  old  hermit  once  came  to  one  of  the  ancient 
ftthers  of  the  church  and  asked  him  to  teach 
him  one  of  the  Psalms,  upon  which  he  began 
to  read  the  8gth  Psalm :  "I  said  I  will  take 
heed  to  my  ways  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue; 
I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle  while  the 
wicked  is  before  me."  Hold !  said  the  hermit, 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  read  farther,  this  is 
enough  for  one  lesson :  I  will  have  to  study  this 
for  some  time;  when  I  have  learned  to  practice 
this  I  will  come  again.  Six  months  having 
elapsed  without  his  calling,  the  father  went  to 
him  and  asked  why  be  bad  not  called  again. 
He  replied,  "  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  govern 
my  tongue." 

Pride  can  be  as  insolent  in  rags  as  in  purple 
and  fine  Iben. 


THK  LADT  MTHO  DOES  HEft  OWN  WOEK. 

In  this  country  our  democratic  institutions 
have  removed  the  superincumbent  pressure  which 
in  the  Old  World  confines  the  servants  to  a  regu- 
lar orbit.  They  come  here  feeling  that  this 
somehow  is  a  land  of  liberty,  and  with  very  dim 
and  ooofused  notions  of  what  liberty  is.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  untrained  Irish  peasantry, 
and  the  wonder  is  that,  with  all  the  unreasoning 
heats  and  prejudices  of  the  Celtio  blood,  there 
should  be  the  measure  of  comfort  and  success 
there  is  in  our  domestic  arrangements.  But  so 
long  as  things  are  so,  there  will  be  constant 
changes  and  iaterruptions  in  every  domestic  es- 
tablishment, and  constantly  recurring  interreg- 
nums, when  the  mistress  must  put  her  own  hand 
to  the  work,  whether  the  hand  be  a  trained  or 
an  untrained  one.  As  matters  now  are,  the 
young  housekeeper  takes  life  at  the  hardest. 
She  has  very  little  strength, — no  experience  to 
teach  her  how  to  save  her  strength.  She  knows 
nothing  experimentally  of  the  simplest  processes 
necessary  to  keep  her  family  comfortably  fed 
aud  clothed,  and  she  has  a  way  of  looking  at  all 
these  thinp;s  .which  makes  them  particularly 
hard  and  distasteful  to  her.  She  does  not  escape 
being  obliged  to  do  housework  at  intervals,  bat 
she  does  it  in  a  weak,  blundering,  confuted  way, 
that  makes  it  twice  as  hard  and  disagreeable  as 
it  need  be.  I^ow,  what  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if 
every  yoang  woman  learned  to  do  housework  and 
cultivated  her  practical  faculties  in  early  life, 
she  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  mnch  more  likely 
to  keep  her  servants,  and,  in  the  second  place,  if 
she  lost  them  temporarily,  would  avoid  all  tbat 
wear  and  tear  of  the  nervous  system  which  comes 
from  constant  ill  success  in  those  departments 
on  which  family  health  and  temper  mainly  de- 
pend. This  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our 
Ameriaan  life  which  requires  a  peculiar  training. 
Why  not  face  it  sensibly  ? 

The  second  thing  •L  have  to  say  is,  that  our 
land  is  now  full  of  raotorpathic  institutions,  to 
which  women  are  sent  at  great  expense  to  have 
hired  operators  stretch  and  exercise  their  inac- 
tive muscles.  They  lie  for  hours  to  have  their 
feet  twigged,  their  arms  flexed,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent muscles  of  the  body  worked  for  them, 
because  they  are  so  flaccid  and  torpid  that  the 
powers  of  life  do  not  go  on.  Would  it  not  be 
quite  as  cheerful  and  less  expensive  a  prooess 
if  young  girls  from  early  life  developed  the 
muscles  in  sweeping,  dusting,  ironing,  rubbing 
furniture,  and  all  the  multiplied  domestic  pro- 
cesses which  our  grandmothers  knew  of?  A 
woman  who  did  all  thepe,  and  diversified  the 
intervals  with  spinning  on  the  great  and  little 
wheel,  never  came  to  need  the  gymnastics  of 
DIo   Lewis  or  of  the   Swedish  motorpathists, 

I  which  really  are  a  necessity  now.  Does  it  not 
seem  poor  economy  to  pay  servants  for  letting  our 
mnscles  grow  feeble,  and  then  to  pay  operators  to 
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exercise  them  for  us  ?  I  will  Tenture  to  say  that 
onr  grandmotbera  in  a  week  went  over  ever; 
movement  that  any  gymnnst  has  inventod,  and 
went  over  them  to  some  productiTe  purpose,  too. 
Lastly,  my  paper  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if 
those  ladies  who  have  learned  and  practiced  the 
invaluable  accomplisbment  of  doing  their  own 
work  will  know  their  own  happiness  and  dignity, 
and  properly  value  their  great  acquisition,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  force'!  upon  tbem  by 
oiroumstanoes.— 2fou«e  and  Home  Paper$,  by 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  26,  1867. 


The  Public  Morals  and  the  Press. — 
Ad  exchange  paper  uses  this  caption  to  direct 
attention  to  the  practice  of  public  journals  giv- 
ing elaborate  and  aenaational  descriptions  of 
races,  pagilistic  combats,  and  other  immoral 
amasements,  nntil  one  might  suppose  that 
"  the  American  people  were  the  most '  sporting' 
population  in  the  civilized  world."  The  sub- 
ject presented  by  the  writer  is  worthy,  we 
think,  the  serious  consideration  of  editors  who 
may  feel  obliged  to  give  the  nevct,  whatever 
this  may  be.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
people  are  plunged  so  low  that  they  demand 
this  kind  of  mental  nutriment  from  their  news- 
papers, for  themselves  or  families.  Although 
great  demoralization  may  prevail  in  the 
mixed  population  in  our  great  cities  and 
their  suburbs,  yet  the  American  people  are 
generally  practical,  laborious  and  frugal,  and 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of 
steady  habits,  and  the  virtues  of  domestit)  life 
The  press  is  justly  esteemed  a  "  mighty  engine" 
for  good  or  evil ;  and  it  certainly  is  responsible, 
if,  by  narrating  exciting  but  demoralizing 
scenes,  these  should  increase.  In  this  way 
they  are  forced  upon  the  notice  of  thousands  of 
young  men  at  their  quiet  homes  in  the  interior 
towns  and  villages,  and  we  know  not  how  far 
their  tastes  may  be  poisoned  by  it.  Should 
there  not  be  an  earnest  remonstrance  against 
this  pernicious  practice  f  We  do  not  mean  to 
give  a  false  coloring  ^o  the  "  Public  Morals," 
but  if  the  gross  crimes  which  are  perp>>trated 
be  noticed  at  all,  let  it  be  in  a  condemnatory 
manner.  Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  it  is 
said,  are  now  expended  annually  by  the  daily 
papers  of  oar  city  for  news  which  the  pnblio 


would  be  better  without,  and  which  is  ofteb 
telegraphed  at  great  expense,  with  eflfort  kt 
graphic  representation  and  sensational  effect. 

In  connection  with  the  press  we  will  notioe 
another  prolific  source  of  nnwholesome  mental 
food.  By  far  the  Urgest  editions  of  works 
now  published  are  those  of  fiction.  It  is  e8ti> 
mated  that  three  fourths,  if  not  nine-tenths  of 
the  volumes  issued  by  our  largest  publishing 
houses  are  of  this  character.  A  modern  writer 
says,  "  There  is  hardly  a  great  crime  eommitted 
but  that  the  manner  of  it,  or  the  details,  or 
sometimes  the  whole  conception,  has  been  sng-* 
gested  by  some  novel  or  play,  or  tale  road  in  ft 
newspaper,  and  that  the  power  of  fiction  is 
more  and  more  apparent." 

He  represents  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  social 
forces  of  the  day,  from  the  influence  of  which 
no  fitmily  can  entirely  escape.  He  also  justly 
remarks  *'  that  those  who  dwell  in  such  a  world 
of  fiction,  that  all  the  prose  details  of  daily  life, 
in  fact,  become  uninteresting,  no  matter  how 
.pure  and  elevated  the  world  into  which  they 
thus  withdraw  themselves,  by  sapping  the 
reasoning  powers  and  rendering  the  mind  im- 
patient of  control  and  discipline,  do  an  evil  not 
easily  corrected."  In  the  words  of  Channing-> 
No  imagination  can  conceive  of  the  greatness  of 
the  gift  of  a  rational  and  moral  existence. 
Genius,  intellect,  taste  and  sensibility,  must  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
Truth,  or  they  will  never  know  and  never  make 
known  theic  real  glory  and  immortal  power. 
The  human  mind  will  become  more  varioosi 
piercing  and  all- comprehending;  more  capable 
of  anderstanding  and  expressing  the  solemn 
an4  the  sportive,  the  terrible  and  the  beautiful, 
the  profound  and  the  tender,  in  proportion  as  it 
shall  be  illamined  and  penetrated  by  the  trae 
knowledge  of  God. 

We  have  reoe'T^  fr<  m  John  Penington  & 
Son,  No.  127  S.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  a  eopy 
of  a  work  entitled  the  "  Pesos  and  Pening- 
tons  of  the  Seventeenth  Oentnry,"  by  Maria 
Webb,  «uthor  of  "  The  Fells  of  Swarthmore 
Hall,"  which  it  is  onr  pleasure  to  notice.  From 
the  cursory  view  which  we  have  taken  of  its 
contents,  we  think  it  cannot  fail  to  interest 
those  who  have  been  taught  to  reverence  the 
name  of  Peon,  and  who  have  regarded  Isaac 
Penington  and  Thomas  £llwood  with  scarcel/ 
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leiB  deference.  The  style  of  the  book  will  rec> 
ommeud  it  to  the  general  reader.  It  contains 
430  pages,  and  is  embellished  vitfa  a  number  of 
engraviDga.  In  this  number  will  be  found  an 
extract  giving  a  sketch  of  Thomas  Ellwood's 
Life. 

MiBBiiD,  on  Fiflb-day,  the  10th  Inst,  at  Hopewell 
IfeetioK-house,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  ALsaaT  Ohamd- 
L»,  of  Saadjr  Sprint;,  lioQtgomery  Co.,  Md.,  to  Sabah 
Add  Bhambon,  of  Frederick  Co..  Va. 


'  Died,  en  the  22d  of  Third  month,  1867,  io  Albany, 
N.  T.,  FkSDiBio  S.  PsAsa,  in  the  63d  year  of  hi*  age. 
.He  wa*  a  man  of  oingnlar  and  constant  nprightness 
Mod  parity,  tender  in  his  affections,  anbesitating  in 
his  generous  sacrifices  for  all  vritbin  the  circle  of 
his  kind  attentions,  and  of  remarkable  fidelity  to 
conaciende.  He  became  a  member  of  Albany  Monthly 
Ueeting  of  Friends  in  middle  life,  and  from  that  time 
until  his  death  was  one  of  its  most  sincere,  hamble 
and  Talued  members.  His  occasional  ministrations 
were  the  pare  and  unaffectel  utterances  of  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  and  brongbt  comfort  and  strength  to  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

-^ — ,  at  his  residence  in  VFilllstown,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Tenth  month, 
1661,  Thomas  Coz,  in  his  78ih  year ;  an  active  mem- 
ber of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting.  Though  for  many 
years  a  constant  sufferer  from  a  painful  disease,  he 
retained  the  powers  of  his  mind  until  the  close.  His 
interest  in  the  aiflsirs  of  the  Obnrch  remained  nna- 
batad,  and  in  a  recent  conversation  he  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  signs,  as,  he  thought,  of  a  re- 
newed interest  felt  in  his  beloved  Society.  Always 
a  friend  to  education,  he  was  particularly  solicitous 
for  the  guarded  inatrnction  of  Friends'  children, 
saying  that  "  he  never  regretted  contributing  of  hts 
moderate  means  far  edacational  and  meeting  pur- 
poses." The  hospitalities  of  bis  boose  will  long  be 
remembered,  and  his  grandchildren,  when  grown  to 
nature  years,  will  look  back  upon  grandfather's 
borne  as  a  sunny  spot  in  the  memory  of  their  child- 
hood. Thinking  upon  his  long  and  useful  life,  we 
were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  Scriptural  passage, 
"A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches,  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and  gold  " 

,  at  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  on  the  9tb  of  2d  mo.,  1867, 

Rb3t,  widow. of  Job  Wright,  aged  77  years;  a  mem- 
ber of  Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  Saratoga,  N.  T.,  on  the  4tb  of  First  month, 

1867,  Hahmab  M.,  widow  of  James  Shepherd,  aged 
79  years  and  4  months ;  sister  of  the  above,  and  a 
member  of  the  same  Monthly  Meeting.  A  faithTul 
wife  and  devoted  mother ;  she  obeyed  the  injunction, 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might."  Although  an  invalid  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  ber  life,  and  several  times  seeming  to  those  around 
her  as  passing  away,  yet  when  a  little  strength  was 
again  given  her,  she  would  forget  her  own  feeble- 
ness, and  devote  herself  to  the  comfort  of  those 
around  her,  especially  to  that  of  her  invalid  daugh- 
ter. Having  done  her  day's  work  in  the  daytime, 
her  close  was  peaceful  and  happy. 

,  at  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  on  the  30th  of  Third  mo., 

1867,  Alicc,  daughter  of  the  late  James  and  Hannah 
M.  Sbepherd;  also  a  member  of  Saratoga  Monthly 
Meeting.  Seldom  has  an  all- wise  Providence  per- 
mitted each  protracted  suffering  as  this  dear,  de- 
parted one  experienced,  having  been  an  invalid  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  Afflicted  with  a  complica- 
tioa   of  diseases,  her  physical   sufferings  were  at 


times  most  acnte,  confining  her  to  ber  room, — much 
of  the  time  to  ber  bed ;  and  at  one  time  for  several 
months  she  was  rendered  entirely  helpless  by  gene- 
ral paralysis.  But  nearly  all  this  period  her  mental 
powers  remained  clear,  so  that  she  took  an  interest 
in  passing  events,  and  retained  ber  social  feelings  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  enjoying  the  society  of  her 
friends  as  when  in  heHlth.  That  ber  Heavenly 
Father  was  with  her  to  sastaio  and  comfort,  was  evi- 
dent from  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  she 
endured  all  her  afflictions;  and  now  that  He  has 
seen  meet  to  take  her  home,  her  friends  may  rejoice 
rather  than  monrn,  having  the  assurance  that  she 
has  foand  that  rest  which  she  ao  long  desired. 

Ml      

rRIENDS'  PUBLICATION    ASSOCIATION. 
The  Biecutive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon.  Eleventh  month  1st,  at  3  o'clock. 

Ltoia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 

FBIENDS'   SOCIAL   LYCEUM. 
Lectare  by  Caleb  8.  Hallowell,  on  Third-day  even- 
ing, Tenth  month  29tb,  at  7}  o'clock. 

MOTICE  — OHAMOB  OF  HOUB,  ETC. 

The  Secretaries  of  "  Friends'  Association  for  the 
Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen"  were  requested 
to  notify  Friends  generally  that  its  meetings  will 
take  place  on  the  third  Fourth-day  eveningt  only  of 
each  mouth,  at  eight  o'clock,  and  alvayt  in  Race  St. 
Monthly  Meeting  Room,  witbont  alternating  with 
Qreen  St.,  as  heretofore. 

The  Education  Committee  will  meet  on  the  same 
eTenings,  at  the  same  place,  half  an  hour  earlier. 

•       is^."cr;a.  l^-"-"- 

FIBSTDAT  BCHOOL  OONTEBBNOES. 

The  committee  have  appointed  the  following  con- 
ferences in  regard  to  First-day  Schools,  and  invite 
the  attendance  oi^Frlends  generally. 

At  Friends'  Meeting- House,  Lombard  St.,  Balti- 
more, on  Fonrtb-day  evening,  30lh  of  Tenth  month, 
at  7 J  o'clock,  (being  Yearly  Meeting  week.) 

FoaTPOHEKiMT. — The  Fir^t-day  School  Conference 
at  Race  St.  Meeting-House,  Philadelphia,  is  post- 
poned to  Seventh-day  morning,  9th  of  Eleventh 
month,  at  \0\  o'clock. 

Communications  from  absent  Friends,  and  ac- 
counts of  any  First-day  schools  among  Friends,  wilt 
be  acceptable,  and  may  be  addressed-  to  Eli  M.  Lamb, 
171  McCulloh  St.,  Baltimore,  orHo  the  care  of  E. 
Comly,  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 

■w   ■ 
Trom  "  lUki  with  my  Pupfls." 
MANNERS. 
BT  BLIZABBTB  SBDOWICK. 

So  much  upon  this  subject  must  be  indirect- 
ly suggested  by  what  I  say  on  nearly  every 
other  upon  which  I  write  to  you,  that  I  hesitate 
whether  to  make  it  a  distinct  theme.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  believe  it  is  better  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  think  that  people  in  general  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  pleasing,  agreeable 
manners.  The  difference'  between  two  house- 
holds, in  the  one  of  which  they  are  found  and 
in  the  other  not,  is  as  that  between  two  gardens, 
in  one  of  which  the  flowers  have  no  odor,  while 
in  the  other,  fragrance  is  everywhere  diffused; 
or,  as  between  a  gloomy,  silent  cavern,  and  a 
bower  of  evergreen  made  joyous   by  singing 
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birds.  They  are  therefore  a  means  of  happi- 
ness. As  a  means  of  inflaenoe,  too,  they  should 
receive  direct  cnltare,  which,  in  this  view  in- 
deed, becomes  of  moral  obligation. 


No  doubt,  in  all  conutries,  certain  customs 
arise  from  what  convenience  and  refinement  re- 
quire, and  are  essentially  right  and  proper  on 
that  account ;  but  this  is  true  only  of  a  portion 
of  them,  a&  the  different  observances  of  different 
countries  prove — and  with  all  these  diversities, 
there  will  probably  be  found  some  general 
agreement  on  what  is  most  trnly  essential — as 
is  true  in  systems  of  religion.  The  core,  the 
root,  the  living  principle,  the  essence  of  good 
manners,  sacli  as  are  not  dependent  on  any  code, 
as  of  every  thing  else  good,  must  be  found  in 
the  heart ;  and  their  most  oomprebeDsive  defiai- 
tion  is,  in  a  nation  of  Christians,  Christian 
courtesy.  The  best  are  the  natural,  genuine 
expression  of  a  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with 
love  and  good-will  towards  the  whole  human 
race,  with  a  desire  to  avoid  giving  pain,  and  to 
add  in  every  way  to  the  stock  of  human  happi- 
ness. A  person  possessed  with  this  desire  will 
manifest  it  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in  the  gra- 
cious beaming  of  bis  eye,  in  the  friendly  grasp 
of  his  band.  He  can  never  omit  the  thousand 
little  attentions  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
others  that  be  may  have  an  opportunity  to  be- 
stow. He  will  be  in  no  danger  of  encroaching 
upon  them  in  any  way  unreasonably,  of  making 
any  undue  claims  on  them,  of  infringing  any  of 
their  rights,  of  seeking  his  own  advantage  to 
their  loss  or  inconvenience.  He  will  be  always 
considerate,  always  kind — always  delicate  and 
unobtrusive.  It  is  this  kind  of  courtesy  that 
may  be  always  sincere.  It  being  once  asked 
in  a  party  where  the  "  nncle  "  was,  some  one 
replied,  "  Ascertain  who  is  the  dullest  and  most 
uninteresting  woman  In  the  room,  and  you  will 
find  him  at  her  side."  In  devoting  himself  to 
those  whom  h'e  was  sure  others  would  neglect, 
he  was  guilty  of  no  insincerity.  A  motive  of 
true  kindness  brought  him  to  them.  And  if 
euoh  a  motive  were  always  a  governing  principle 
in  the  intercourse  of  society,  the  vexed  question, 
how  truth  is  always  to  be  reconciled  with  cour- 
tesy, would  be  forever  settled.  One  might  hon- 
estly profess  a  willingness  and  pleasure  in  doing 
that  which  otherwise  would  be  tedious  and 
disagreeable,  and  make  use  of  expressions  which 
would  otherwise  be  untrue.  We  may  be  glad 
to  see  visitors  for  their  sakes,  whom  we  should 
not  much  desire  on  our  own  account.  At  the 
same  time,  lest  we  may  fall  into  the  habit, 
naturally  and  easily  adopted,  of  using  strong 
expressions,  such  as  convey  more  feeling  than 
exists  at  all,  or  certainly  more  than  is  habitaal, 
whatever  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  may, be, 
it  is  Well  to  guard  against  them,  even  in  bur 
honest  intercourse  with  our  fellov-men;   and 


form  the  habit  of  expressiog  oonalTeB  more  by 

action  than  by  profession. 

If  our  Christian  gentleman  receives  ill  treat- 
ment or  insult  from  others,  he  shows  himself 
the  true  Christian  gentleman  still — not  bringing 
himself  to  their  level  by  qoarrelling  or  railing, 
according  to  the  old  barbaroos  system  of  "  eye 
for  eye,"  and  "  tooth  for  tooth."  He  cannot, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  heathen. 

This  motive  of  self-respect  for  abstaining, 
under  provocation,  from  the  indulgence  of  high 
temper  and  angry  words,  I  have  found  osefnl, 
when  a  higher  one  failed,  to  enforce  upon  youAg 
people ;  and  npon  the  ignorant,  and  therefore 
narrow-minded,  such  as  constitute  a  large  ma^ 
jority  of  servants  and  laboring  people,  and  not 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  so-called  oaltt- 
vated  classes. 

Manners,  in  a  few  instances,  are  the  direct 
product  of  nature,  perfect  in  kind,  and  needing 
no  improrement.  Generally,  however,  like 
every  other  high  attainment,  they  need  direct 
cultivation,  and  a  child  cannot  be  too  carefully 
trained  in  this  respect.  The  silent  music  of 
sweet  and  gentle  manners  requires,  first  of  all, 
the  cultivation  of  reverence — a  beantitnl  senti- 
ment,  essential  to  the  uplifting  of  man  above  a 
low,  grovelling  condition.  Full  of  significance 
are  the  analogies  of  nature,  by  which  almost 
every  subject  connected  with  the  soul,  or  with 
life,  is  illustrated. .  I  think  it  is  Cicero  who  said 
i  that,  whereas  all  other  animals  have  their  heads 
'  prone,  so  that  their  eyes  look  npon  the  ground, 
.  man  is  made  erect,  so  that  he  can  see  the  heav! 
ens.  We  behold  high  above  us  the  magnificent 
firmament,  and  our  thoughts  are  carried  farther 
,  still — to  Him  who  created  it  How  miserable 
.  and  hopeless  our  condition  would  be,  if  we  had 
nothing  higher  than  ourselves  to  look  up  to. 
We  should  end  by  crawling  in  the  dust  and 
mire  of  earth.  Let  your  child,  then,  look  up  to 
those  who  are  above  him  in  years  and  in  know- 
ledge,  and  give  them  the  respeot  dub  on  that 
,  account.  Especially  let  this  respect  be  evinced 
towards  his  benefactors,  h<B  parents,  and  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  his  education.  Let  him 
rise  up  in  the  presence  of  the  aged,  and  pay  re- 
spect to  the  hoary  Lead.  Those  parents  great- 
ly wrong  iheir  children,  who  allow  them  to  be 
guilty  of  any  want  of  respect  toward  themselves, 
in  word  or  action.  The  least  offence  of  this 
kind  Rhould  be  treated  in  the  most  serious  man- 
ner, aod  as  one  not  easily  to  be  overlooked. 
Rob  your  child's  soul  of  reverence,  and  yon  rob 
it  of  a  jewel — essential  to  its  full  lustre  and 
richness.  There  is  no  need,  in  order  to  insure 
it,  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  you.  Only 
be  careful,  that  the  nearer  he  approaches  yon, 
the  more  ho  discovers  in  you  that  is  worthy  of 
reverence.  Those  who  most  truly  serve  Qod,  and 
most  nearly  resemble  him,  live  nearest  to  him. 
Next  to  reverence^  cultivate  thonghtfulneea 
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,  or  coDsideration  for  others.  Many  in  whom 
good  maDDers  are  not  a  BpontaDHona  growth, 
would  acquire  them  by  this  means  alone,  who, 
from  a  want  of  it,  are  perfectly  unconscious  how 
many  opportunities  they  lose,  daily,  hourly,  aK 
most  momently,  of  making  themseheB  accepta- 
ble and  agreeable  to  those  with  whom  they  as> 
Bociate— ~and  in  how  many  ways  they  give 
offence,  and  render  themselves  disagreeable. 
To  be  well  mannered,  one  must  be  unselfish — so 
■that,  on  this  aooouot,  as  well  as  because  they 
are  a  means  of  influence,  the  cultivation  of  good 
manners  is  a  moral  duty.  It  is  a  very  charming 
mode,  applicable  even  to  a  very  young  child,  of 

.beginning  the  life-long  process  essential  to  our 
proper  growth,  development,  and  progress,  viz., 
living  out  of  ourselves,  and  for  others.  This 
consideration  mast  be  enforced  by  kindness. 
The  law  of  love  jnnst  be  inculcated — "  line  upon 
line"  and  "precept  upon  precept"— until  it 
beoomed  written  on  the  heart,  and  dwells  ever 
upon  the  lips. 

—       ■  .^w  ■ — — 

THE   HANAQEUENT   Of  IBON    AND    BTEEI.. 

The  house  of  Appleton,  of  New  York,  have 
just  published  two  little  works,  each  of  which 
contains  its  own  moral,  and  one  of  them  a  great 
moral  lesson  for  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania. 
One  of  these  books  is  the  authentic  account  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  by  Edward 
E.  Dunbar.  The  other  is  on  the  Management 
of  Steel,  a  subject  on  the  right  understanding 
of  which  depends  much  of  the  future  wealth  of 
our  State.  Nowhere  el«e,  perhaps,  in  the  civil- 
ized portions  of  the  globe  are  suoh  vast  quan- 
tities of  iron,  limestone,  ooal  and  wood  brought 
together  so  handily  for  cheap  working.  A  pound 
of  iron  may  be  worth  a  few  cents,  but  an  ounce 
of  steel,  wrought  into  main  springs  for  watches, 
beoomes  worth  about  two  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  and  when  wrought  into  the  hair  springs, 
it  is  W'Tth  eight  thousand  dollars  per  ounce. 
What  is  the  value  of  gold,  worth  $20  or  |25 
per  ounce,  compared  with  this? 

We  have  the  foundation  of  all  this  wealth 
within  ourselves.  We  need  only  the  skilled 
labor  to  develop  it,  and*  there  is  here,  in  Mr.  Ede's 
little  book  on  the  Management  of  Steel,  much 
that  we  need  to  know.  It  is  a  practical  work 
by  a  practical  man,  without  technicalities,  yet 
putting  clearly  and  compactly  together  jost 
those  facts  in  regard  to  iron  and  steel  that  every 
mechanic  should  know.  Young  mechanics  will 
find  it  an  inestimable  treasure  to  understand  all 
about  hardening  steel,  and  if  all  young  appren- 
tices would  make  themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  the  materials 
on  which  they  work,  and  the  tools  which  they 
nse,  especially  in  making  iron  and  steel,  not 
only  would  they  soon  become  skilled  workmen, 
but  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  wOuId  be 
greatly  hastened.    "  The  inventions  which  be 


oome  publicly  known  are  few  in  comparison 
with  those  which  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  in- 
genious mechanics  and  perish  with  the  hour 
that  gave  them  birth,  through  the  want  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  materials." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  iron  is  almost  the 
only  metal  whose  combinations  with  oxygen  are 
not  of  a  noxious  nature  to  the  human  system. 
Iron  strengthens  the  muscular  system.  Iron  is 
used  in  three  states — oast  iron,  wrought  iron 
and  steel.  Extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  first  process  is,  or  used  to  be,  to  roast 
it,  in  order  to  expol  the  water,  sulphur,  arsonio, 
&o.,  but  now,  by  the  hot  blast,  this  is  mostly 
dispensed  with,  and  the  iron  ore  is  put  into  the 
furnane  with  fuel  and  with  lime,  melted  and 
cast  into  pigs  at  once.  In  this  there  is  a  great 
difference,  owing  both  to  the  fuel,  the  metal 
and  the  management.  There  are  three  qualities 
of  pig  iron ;  No.  1  is  most  highly  carbonized, 
No.  2  less,  and  8  least. 

Wrought  iron  is  decarbonized.  It  is  remeltcd, 
puddled,  squeezed,  hammered,  rolled,  and  thus 
decgrbonized;  it  is  known  as  bar  or  wrought 
iron.  But  of  this  th%re  are  all  sorts  of  different 
qualities.  Steel,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  compound 
of  iron  and  carbon,  and  is  formed  either  by  heat- 
ing wrought  iron  in  contact  with  carbon,  or 
sometimes  now  by  depriving  cast  iron  of  all  its 
impurities  except  a  small  portion  of  its  carbon. 
This  last  is  M.  Bessemer's  process.  lie  can 
produce  a  steel  of  any  degree  of  hardness  direct 
from  oast  iron,  without  the  intermediate  pud- 
dling. By  a  blast  of  cold  air  upon  the  molten 
cast  iron  he  ignites  the  carbon  contained  in  it, 
and  decarbonizes  it  to  any  extent  he  desires, 
consuming  the  whole,  and  then  adding  the  re- 
quired quantity  by  an  after  process,  trom  one 
to  two  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  added  to  the  pure 
iron  in  converting  it  into  steel. 

But  it  is  when  we  oome  to  the  hardening  and 
tempering  of  steel  that  room  for  the  greatest 
skill,  anxiety  and  judgment  are  found.  If  the 
proper  steel  has  not  been  chusen,  and  afterwards 
properly  heated  through  all  the  stages,  or  if 
correct  principles  are '  not  adhered  to,  all  may 
prove  futile.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  way.  to  harden  steel  is  by  heating  and  then 
suddenly  cooling  it.  But  why  it  does  this  in 
the  case  of  steel  and  not  of  iron  is  not  so  easily 
explained.  It  is  done,  perhaps,  by  the  orystal- 
lization  of  the  oarbon — certainly  by  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  particles.  But  then  an 
unequal  contraction  of  the  parts  in  cooling  brings 
the  danger  of  breakage,  cracks  and  flaws. 
Hardening  with  and  without  mercury  or  saline 
liquids,  the  use  of  prussiate  of  potash,  animal 
charcoal,  and  the  toughening  of  steel  in  oil,  are 
all  subjects  that  require  to  be  practically  under- 
stutd  by  our  mechanics,  as  well  as  theoretically 
by  our  tool  manufacturers  and  workers  in  iron. 
The  great  thing  is  for  our  young  men  to  begin 
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to  work  sod  think  together — no  one  doubting 
that  m-tny  new  practical  improTemeats  arc  to  be 
and  will  be  made — and  yet  being  oarefal  not 
to  fancy  tbat  all  deTiations  from  old  and  long- 
established  ways  of  working  in  iron  and  steel 
•re  necessarily  improvemeots. — Public  Ledger. 

CBANQE. 
What  matter  how  the  night  behaved? 
What  matter  how  tb9  north  wind  raved  T 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  mow 
Goald  qaench  our  hearth-fire's  ruddy  glow. 
0  Time  and  Change  1 — with  hair  as  gray 
As  was  my  sire's  that  winter  day. 
How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  mach  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  lire  on  I 
Ah,  brother  I  only  I  and  thou 
Arc  left  of  all  that  circle  now — 
The  dear  home  faces  whereupon 
That  fitful  firelight  paled  and  shone. 
Eenceforward,  listen  as  we  will, 
The  voioes  of  that  hearth  are  still ; 
Look  where  we  may,  the  wide  eaith  o'er, 
Those  lighted  faces  smile  no  more. 
We  tread  the  paths  their  feet  have  worn, 

We  sit  beneath  their  orchard  trees. 

We  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees 
And  rujitle  of  the  bladed  corn  ; 
We  turn  the  pages  tbat  they  read. 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o'er. 
But  in  the  sun  they  cast  no  shade, 
No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  maiie, 

No  step  is  on  the  conscions  floor  1 
Tet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trast, 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just,) 
Tbat  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  bis  cypress  trees  I 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play  I 
Who  bath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  Qesb  and  sense  uaknown, 
Tbat  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own. 

From  WUttier't  "  Snov-Bound." 


THE  PURE  IN    HEART. 
{A  Similt.) 
BY  L.  J.  K,  GirroBO. 
The  fabric,  soiled  from  dnily  wear, 

Grows  clean  witbin  the  housemaid's  hand ; 
Each  mark  of  time  she  takes  with  care 

From  seam  and  gusset,  hem  and  band. 
But  still  the  stubborn  stains  appear. 

When  all  her  handiwork  is  done; 
Bnt  says,  "  F-jr  Ibis  I  need  not  fear; 

I've  bat  to  place  it  in  the  sun." 
With  faith  she  spreads  it  wide,  and  lo  I 

The  chemistry  of  golden  beam 
Doth  white  this  fabric  as  the  snow, 

And  make  ic  pure  as  angel's  dream. 
"  But,''  says  the  honsemaid,  in  her  pride, 

"  Unless  my  v>ork  had  been  well  done. 
The  impure  fabric  bad  but  dried 

Anrd  never  whitened  in  the  sun." 
So  with  our  lives 'tis  ours  to  keep 

Them  clean  of  every  act  impure ;  I 

Wi'h  finest  brush  of  art  to  sweep 

The  very  dnst  from  off  the  floor. 


And  lo  I  the  Sun  of  Bighteonsnesa 
Into  oar  waiting  souls  will  stream, 

To  brighten,  beautify,  and  bless, 
And  whiten  to  our  purest  dream. 

■ 1   mm   I 

from  *•  The  Press." 
Ten  Haooi,  Holland,  Aug.  11,  1867. 
A  country  as  flat  and  frnitful  as  the  richest 
American  prairie  is  that  known  as  Holland  or 
the  Netherlands,  and  no  spot  of  earth  is  stranger 
or  more  instruotiro.  After  the  lovely  lakes 
and  frozen  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
ancient  architecture  of  the  grape-covered  shoQes 
of  the  Rhine,  there  was  something  startling  in 
the  contrast  presented  by  a  vast  table  land,  not 
inaptly  styled,  because  absolutely  recovered 
from,  "  the  bottom  of  the  ses."  I  have  now 
traversed  a  large  part  of  this  curious  domain, 
and  find  it  an  object  of  manifold  and  increasing 
interest.  Yon  pass  for  hundreds  of  miles  over 
a  territory  without  a  fence,  sod  yet  the  fields 
are  carefully  divided  by  narrow  canals,  which, 
while  draining  them  of  their  superfluous  mois- 
ture, at  the  same  time  protect  them  as  success- 
fully as  a  strong  barrier  of  stone.  These  won- 
derful expanses  are  singularly  fertile;  and  he 
who  prefers  to  peruse  the  present  and  to  fore- 
oast  the  future  of  s  people  by  the  works  of 
their  own  labor,  will  be  deeply  impressed  by 
these  and  the  other  greater  proofs  of  human  en- 
ergy which  abound  in  Holland.  For  Holland  is  a 
monument  of  patient  industry  and  unflagging 
perseverance;  and  it  is  di£Scu]t  to  decide,  as 
we  read  its  history,  whether  it  is  most  deserv- 
ing of  praise  for  its  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  elements  or  to  the  cruelty  of  man.  Its 
people  have  not  only  conquered  an  empire  from 
the  sea,  and  for  centuries  successfully  combatted 
the  ever-nerving  eSbrts  of  Old  Ocean  to  recover 
the  treasures  she  has  lost,  but  they  have  made 
the  very  winds  their  slaves.  Others  employ  the 
multiplied  modern  agencies  of  steam,  but  the 
Hollanders,  ibr  five  hundred  years,  have  adopted 
the  windmill  to  grind  their  corn,  to  saw  their 
timber,  to  crush  the  rape-seed  for  oil,  to  beat 
hemp,  and  to  drain  the  soil  by  exhausting  the 
water  from  the  land  and  pouring  it  into  the  great 
canals  and  rivers.  As  a  great  writer  observes : 
"  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  absence  of 
those  elevations  which  afford  shelter  to  other 
countries,  would  leave  Holland  at  the  mercy  of 
every  blast  that  blows.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  not  a  breath  of  air  is 
allowed  to  pass  without  paying  toll  by  turning 
a  windmill."  And  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
appearance  of  hundreds  of  these  odd  machines, 
moving  their  huge  shadows  all  over  the  lard- 
scape  at  the  same  time.  They  are  so  mnch 
cheaper  than  steam  for  all  purposes,  that  not- 
withstanding the  mighty  progress  of  that  revo- 
lutionary discovery,  they  are  still  in  universal 
use  in  this  country.  I  have  counted  fifty  in 
view   at  one  time.    They  are    much   larger 
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than  ia  America.    A,  aiogle  "sail,"  or  fan,  is 
orteD  one  handred  and  tweaty  feet  long,  aod 
the  under  part  of  the  straoturea  from   which  { 
they  wave  their  banner  like  wings  are  gener- 
ally eomfortable  dwellings.     So  that  it  may  be 
said,  if  the  coantry  Swiss  lire  in  their  barns 
and  next  door  to  their  stables,  the  coantry  Hol- 
landers live  in  their  windmills.    There  are  seT- 
eral  thousand  windmills  in  this  coantry,  the  an- 
nual coat  of  which  is  three  millicns  of  dollars. 
In  fact, "  the  laws  of  nature  seem  to  be  ra- 
vened in  Holland."    The  whole  nation  stands 
npOn  the  most  unstable  foundation ;  and  bat 
for  the  great  dykes  that  surround  it  like  mighty 
fortresses,  it  would   be   swept   back   into  the 
ooean  from  whenoe  it  came ;  and  it  is  oonfidently- 
Bsserted  that  if  hnman  care  were  removed  for 
only  six  months,  the  waves  would  regain  their 
ancient  dominion.     Most  of  the  whole  coantry 
lies  far  below  the 'level  of  the  sea.     The  lowest 
part  of  it  is  twenty-four  feet  below  high-water 
mark,  and  when  the  tide  ia  driven  by  the  wind 
it  is  thirty  feet.    "  In  no  other  oonntry  do  the 
keels  of  the  ships  float  above  the  chimneys,  and 
nowhere  else  does  the  frog,  croaking  from  among 
the  bulrushes,  look  down  upon  the  swallow  on 
the  hoase-top."    The  mighty  dykes  erected  to 
keep  out  the  ever-threatening  and  encroaching 
billows,  are  marvels  of  hnman  toil  and  skill ; 
and  as  the  rivers  and  inland  lakes,  nearly  all 
of  them  direct  tributaries  to  or  eatnaries  of  the 
sea  itself,  are  as  dangerous  as  the  ocean,  the 
expense  and  trouble  are  incessant  and  immense. 
These  dykes  are  built  upon  long  piles  driven 
far  into  the  porous  soil,  forming  the  base  upon 
which  rests  a  heavy  substratum  of  clay— the 
whole  foundation  being  from  120  to  150  feet  in 
width ;  and  the  front  is  tbatohed  with  a  kind  of 
wicker-work  of  interwoven  willow  twigs ;  the 
interstice  filled  with  puddled  elay  to  render  it 
compact,  while  the  base  is  often  neatly  faced 
with  masonry.     A  fine  road  runs  alcfog  the  top, 
and  rows  of  trees  give  it  a  picturesque  effect. 
Those  iodispenBable  barriers  are  terribly  expen- 
sive, and  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  the  people.  The 
sam  annually  expended  to  keep  them  in  repair 
and  to  regulate  the  level  of  the  water,  to  prevent 
the  cities  and  farms  from  being  snbmerged,  is 
three  mlUions  of  dollars — a  harden  not  to  be  en- 
vied when  we  reflect  that  it  is  collected  from  a 
popolation  not  larger  than  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  only  a  portion  of  the  price  they  pay  for 
the  mere  privilege  of  living.     It  excites  novel 
sensations  to  see  throe  millions  of  any  human 
beings  living,  as  it  were,  under  the  water,  and 
only  protected  from  inundation  by  their  own  an- 
sleeping   vigilance.     Watchmen  are  stationed 
along  these  lines  of  artificial  defence  against 
the  assailing  aea  during  the  winter  season,  when 
"  the  broad  ooean  leans  against  the  land,"  and 
when  the  immense  volume  of  water  cannot  find 
leady  passage  through  the  narrow  channel  at 


Dover  and  falls  baok  upon  the  coast  of  Holland 
and  threatens  to  engulf  the  whole  country. 

These  canals   not  only  divide   the  interior 
country,  serving  the  treble  purpose  of  drains 
and  fences — not  only  carry  the  produce  from 
the  farms  into  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  but  pass 
through  the  chief  cities.     It  was  very  odd  to 
see  how  they  took  the  place  of  streets  in  Rot* 
terdam  and  Amsterdam.  Imagine  Broad  Street, 
in  Philadelphia,  or  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in 
Washington,  with  a  sloggish  stream  rnnning 
through   the  middle  even  to  the  curbs,  ana 
the  tall  houses  on    bjth    sides  reflected   in 
the  water,  and  these  again  crossed  by  other 
similar  thoroughfares,  with  huge  ships  loading 
and  unloading  at  the  very  doorsteps,  and  you 
have  sonie  idea  of  the  business  centers  of  these 
Dutch   cities.     Now  and  then,  when  a  solid 
causeway  traverses  the  line  a  beautiful  bridge 
relieves   the  perspective.     The  shouts  of  the 
laborers  and  boat-hands,  many  of  whom  are  wo- 
men, the  bustle  on  the  narrow  footpaths,  the 
outlandish   dresses  and   curious  caps  of   the 
peasant-girls,  broad  frilled  and  pinned  close  to 
their  faces  with  gilded  jewelry,  and  the  great 
wooden  shoes  of  both  sexes,  young  and  old, 
created  a  scene  that  looked  more  like  fancy 
than  reality  to  my  American  eyes.     Although 
Holland  labors  under  many  great  natnral  disad- 
vantages, her  windmills  save  the  cost  of  ooal  and 
steam  enginetj,  and  her  canals  save  the  expense 
of  horses.     Instead  of  loading  great  wigons  on 
the  fields  and  hauling  the  crops  away,  bontaof  con* 
siderable  tonnage  are  pulled  into  the  canals  that 
divide  and  subdivide  the  plantations,  then  filled 
with  the  ripe  grain  or  ready  bay,  and  thence 
sailed   to   the   nearest  warehouse   or  eounti^ 
town  for  storage  or  sale.     The  cities  of  Hol- 
land which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see, 
the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and   Amsterdam,   are 
prosperous  and  full  of  attractions.    The  Hag^e, 
at  which  I  am  now  writing  (three  miles  from 
the  German  Ooean),  where  the  King  resides, 
is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  Europe.     Its 
streets  are  wide,  well-paved,  and  scrupulously 
clean,  its  public  buildings  imposing,  and  the  pri- 
vate houses  of  its  wealthy  citisens,  many  of  them 
of  briok,  very  like  the  best  style  of  residences  in 
old  Pennsylvania  towns  like  Lancaster,  York, 
Reading,  Easton,  and  Harrisbnrg.     The  sea- 
side resort  of  Schevingen,  fifteen  minutes  ride 
from  the  city,  is  a  favorite  rendeivous  of  the 
Dutch  gentry,  but  has  a  hard,  bare,  and  in- 
hospitable look.     As  I  stood  on  the  beach  and 
watched  the  beer-drinkers  at  their  little  tables, 
and  listened  to  the  band  in  a  wooden  pagoda, 
I  thought  of  the  happier  crowds  at  Cape  May, 
Newport,  Long  Branch,  Atlantic  City,  and  other 
ocean  cities  in  my  own  dear  country.     The  ab- 
sence of  vegetation  made  the  contrast  stronger 
as9  recollected  the  glorious  verdure  and  splen- 
did oonntry  seats  adjoining  these  resorts  in 
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America.  Rotterdam  is  larger  than  the  Uague, 
and  shipe  of  the  largest  clusa,  laden  with  mer- 
chandise from  foreign  lands,  pass  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  town.  Amsterdam,  the  commer- 
cial capital,  is  eminently  cosmopolitan,  abound- 
ing in  Dutch  characteristica,  jet  trading  with 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  rewards  the  most 
careful  observation.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  2t)0,000,  and  when  you  are  told  that  this 
gre&t  city — palaces,  houses,  factories,  canals, 
sluices — is  built  upon  piles,  yon  will  agree  with 
Erasmus,  who  wrote  after  seeing  it  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  he  had  reached  a  place 
whose  inhabitants,  like  crows,  lived  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  In  walking  through  the  city, 
which  contains  more  canals  than  streets,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  thrift  and  prosperity 
of  the  people;  and  as  I  saw  its  liquid  avenues  re- 
flecting princely  castles,  gorgeous  shops,  theatres, 
mansions,  and  squares,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  realize  that  the  foundation  of  all  this  solid 
grandeur  was  once  the  quivering  floor  of  the 
"  treacherous  deep."  J.  W.  F. 

"  Except  yt  he  converted  and  become  o*  little 
children." — Pride  and  self-righteoasness  are  no 
infant  sins;  and  while  every  mountain  must  be 
brought  down,  every  valley  must  be  exalted — 
all  low  and  despairing  thoughts,  so  dishonorable 
to  God,  must  be  eradicated,  that  these  low  places, 
to  carry  on  the  metaphor,  may  be  ^}led  up  with 
the  "  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ." — BlunL 


HONT  OENIS  SUMMIT  aAILWAT. 

The  progress  of  science,  applied  to  the  me- 
chanic arts,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  fact  that 
since  the  great  railroad  tunnel  under  Mont  Cenis, 
between  France  and  Italy,  was  begun,  trains  are 
able  to  climb  up  the  steep  grades  of  the  Alps,  to 
a  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  feet, 
and  descend  again  on  the  other  side  with  celer- 
ity  and  safety.  Indeed,  if  the  tunnel  bad  not 
advanced  so  far  already,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  would  now  be  undertaken  at  all. 
On  the  21at  of  August  this  new  road  was  for- 
mally opened.  A  locomotive  and  two  carriages 
crossed  the  summit  of  Mont  Cenis  and  went  over 
the  whole  length  of  forty-eight  miles,  while 
the  boring  of  the  tunnel  was  going  on  under- 
neath. The  peculiarity  of  the  system  adopted 
is  in  placing  a  central  double  headed  rail  on  its 
side,  in  the  middle  of  the  way,  and  about  four- 
teen inches  above  the  other  rails.  To  match 
and  grasp  this,  there  are  four  horizontal  driving 
wheels  on  the  engine,  under  the  control  of  the 
engine-driver.  These  can  be  made  to  grasp  the 
central  rail  so  as  to  apply  the  whole  power  of  the 
engine  in  enabling  the  train  to  climb  up  or  go 
down  steep  grades  without  slipping,  especially 
as  the  cars  also  have  four  horizontal  wheels  and 
brakes  upon  the  central  rail.  The  grades  ire 
from  one  foot  in  thirty  to  one  foot  in  twelve, 


and  yet  with  a  pressure  of  not  more  than  eighty 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  clutching  the  rail 
the  train  moved'  up  with  the  greatest  apparent 
ease.  The  descent  to  Snsa  was  by  a  series  of  the 
sharpest  curves  and  steepest  grades ;  the  view 
through  the  clear  air  was  magnificent,  extend- 
ing over  the  plains  of  Italy  for  thirty  miles, 
and  awakening  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as, 
by  lig-iag  lines,  the  travellers  went  up  and 
then  down  these  most  thoroughly  known  of  all 
the  mountains  of  the  world,  which  Hannibal, 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  Napoleon  in  mod- 
ern times,  made  their  fame  in  crossing.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  road  was  begnn 
and  carried  through  within  quite  a  short  time. 
It  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  mere  temporary 
line  until  the  moantains  should  be  pierced.  It 
is  the  second  triumph  of  engineering  in  carry- 
ing railroads  over  or  through  the  Alps.  In 
working  the  tunnel  the  drills  are  operated  by 
condensed  air,  carried  by  iron  pipes,  which  at 
the  same  time  supplies  fresh  air  to  the  workmen  ; 
the  air  being  condensed  by  the  falling  water 
power  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps.  That  is  one 
great  application  of  science  to  art;  while  this 
central  rail,  clutched  by  horizontal  wheels,  al- 
though well  known  in  this  country  twenty  years 
ago,  is  now  first  applied  on  a  great  scale,  and  is 
a  matter  Of  great  practical  importance.  It  is 
not  supposed  this  newly-opened  line  will  ever 
be  closed  again,  but  passengers  will  probably 
be  able  to  take  their  choice  between  a  short  run 
for  seven  miles  underground,  through  the  dark 
tunnel,  and  a  ride  for  between  forty  and  fifty 
miles  amid  the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
world.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  even,  which 
route  will  be  least  exposed  to  dangers.  There 
will  always  be  danger  from  glaciers,  thaws,  and 
falling  ice,  snow  and  rocks  upon  the  track  out- 
side, while  the  dangers  from  the  falling  in  of 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  tunnel  will  give  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  to  the  underground  route.  But 
we  have  noticed  this  newly  opened  pathway 
among  the  monittains,  and  amid  the  clouds, 
from  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  found  of  ex- 
tensive interest  among  railroad  men  employed 
among  those  high  grades  we  now  have,  and  the 
higher  ones  to  be  encountered  in  crossing  our 
own  continent. — l\ihUe  Ledger. 

tm    

HAN  MADE  TO  WORK. 

Did  Qod  ever  make  a  body  which  he  encum- 
bered with  idle  members?  Never.  What 
part,  what  member  of  this  frame,  moulded  of 
clay,  yet  so  f;earfully  and  wonderfully  made,  does 
not  work — was  not  made  for  working?  The 
eye  is  made  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear,  the  tongue 
to  speak,  the  legs  to  walk,  the  hands  to  grasp, 
the  lungs  to  breathe,  the  brain  to  think,  the 
busy  heart — the  first  to  live,  the  last  to  die — 
a  clock  that  needs  no  winding  to  beat,  and,  beat- 
ing, sends  its  blood  through  all  the  throbbing 
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arteries.  Let  all,  or  even  some,  of  these  mem- 
bers cease  to  work,  I  die  iastantly. — Dr.  Guth- 
rie. __ 

There  is  an  old  legeod  which  says  that  the 
wild  geese  in  their  migrations,  before  they  eame 
to  Moant  Taams,  alighted,  and  each  one  took  a 
pebble  in  its  mouth,  so  that  they  would  have 
to  fly  across  without  making  a  noise,  that  the 
eagles,  which  infested  that  region,  might  not 
hear  and  fall  upon  them  and  devour  them.  So 
shonld  the  Christian  put  a  seal  upon  big  lips, 
that  he  speak  not  foolishly  and  unadvisedly, 
lest  he  give  the  adversary  an  occasion  to  destroy 
him. 

THE  HOaSE — EI8  MEMOBT  AND  BAQACITT. 

An  aged  and  venerable  friend,  residing  in  one 
of  the  cities  on  our  Eastern  seaboard,  a  gentle- 
man of  character  and  worth,  once  related  to  me 
th«  following  anecdote  ot  the  horse,  illustrating, 
in  a  iemaTkM>le  manner,  the  sagacity  and  mem- 
ory of  this  animal. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when 
everything  was  unsettled  and  in  disorder,  an  ac- 
qnaintanoe  residing  on  the  Boston  road,  some 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  New  York,  lost  a  valu- 
able young  horse,  stolen  from  his  stable  in  the 
night.  Great  search  and  inquiry  were  made  for 
him,  but  no  tidings  of  him  could  be  heard,  and 
no  trace  of  him  oould  ever  be  discovered. 

Almost  sis  full  years  had  now  elapsed,  and 
tbe  recollection  even,  of  the  lost  animal,  had 
nearly  faded  from  the  mind.  At  this  period  a 
gentleman  from  the  East,  in  the  coarse  of  busi- 
ness, was  travelling  on  horseback  on  this  road, 
on  his  way  to  Pbilaiilelpfaia.  When  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  a  village  on  the  roa4,  the  trav- 
eler was  overtaken  by  a  respectable  looking  gen- 
tleman on  horseback,  a  resident  of  the  village, 
returning  home  from  a  short  bnsiness  ride.  Ri- 
ding along  side  by  side  they  soon  engaged  in  a 
pleasant  desultory  conversation.  The  gentle- 
man was  immediately  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  traveler's  horse.  And  every  glanee 
of  the  eye  cast  toward  him,  seemed  to  exoitean 
interest  and  curiosity  to  look  at  him  again,  and 
to  revive  a  reeollection  of  something  he  had  seen 
before,  and  soon  established  in  his  mind  the  im- 
pression that  for  all  the  world  he  looked  like 
the  horse  he  bad  lost  some  six  years  ago.  This 
soon  became  so  irresistibly  fixed  in  his  mind,  that 
he  remarked  to  the  traveler : 

"  Yon  have  a  fine  horse." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  an  exceedingly  valuable 
and  excellent  animal." 

«  What  is  his  age  ?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  him  to  be  aboat  ten  or 
eleven  years  old." 

"  You  did  not  raise  him,  then  ?" 

"  No ;  I  pnrohased  him  of  a  stranger,  a  trav- 
eler, nearly  six  years  since." 


"  Do  you  reside  in  this  part  of  the  country  7" 

"  No.'I  reside  in  the  Bay  State,  and  am  on 
my  way  to  Philadelphia,  on  business.  How  far 
is  it  to  New  York  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  really  regret  to  interrupt  you, 
or  pat  yon  to  inconvenience,  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  say,  I  believe  yon  have  in  your  pos- 
session a  horse  that  I  mast  claim." 

The  traveler  looked  with  enrprise  and  amaze- 
ment, and  replied : 

"  What  do  yoa  mean?" 

"  I  believe  the  horse  yon  are  on,  in  troth,  be- 
longs to  me.  Five  years  ago,  the  past  autumn, 
a  valuable  young  horse  was  stolon  from  my 
stable.  Great  search  was  made  for  him,  but  no 
tidings  of  him  ever  came  to  hand.  In  color,  ap- 
pearance and  movement,  it  seems  to  me  he  was 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  horse  you  are  on. 
It  woald  be  hardly  possible,  I  think,  for  two  to  be 
so  near  alike.  But  my  horse  was  an  uncommon- 
ly intelligent,  sagacions  animal.  And  I  will 
make  a  proposition  to  you  that  will  place  the 
matter  in  such  a  position  that  the  result  willi  be 
conclusive  and  satisfactory,  I  think,  to  both  of 
us.  We  are  now  within  a  mile  of  my  residence, 
which  is  on  (he  road  in  the  centre  of  the  village 
before  us.  When  we  arrive  at  my  bouse,  your 
horse  shall  be  tied  to  the  east  post  in  front  of 
my  door — the  horse  I  am  on  to  the  west  post. 
After  sFaoding  a  short  time,  the  bridle  of  your  *• 
horse  shall  be  taken  off,  and  if  he  does  not  go 
to  a  pair  of  bars  on  the  west  side  of  the  Iious(>, 
and  pass  over,  and  go  round  to  the  east  side  of 
the  barn,  and  pull  out  a  pin,  and  open  the 
middle  stable  door  and  enter,  I  will  not  claim 
him.  If  he  does,  I  will  furnish  you  conelusive 
evidence  that  he  was  bred  by  me,  but  never 
gold— that  he  was  stolen  from  me  just  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war ;  about  the  very  time  you 
say  you  purchased  him." 

The  traveler  assented  to  the  trial.  The  horse 
was  hitched  to  the  post  as  proposed — stood  a  few 
minutes — the  bridle  was  then  taken  off — he 
raised  his  head— pricked  up  his  ears — looked  up 
the  street,  then  down  the  street,  several  times — 
then  deliberately  and  -slowly  walked  past  the 
house  and  over  the  bars,  and  to  the  stable- door, 
as  described,  and  with  teeth  and  lip  drew  out 
the  pin,  and  opened  the  door,  and  entered  into 
his  old  stall.  Wo  hardly  need  to  add,  he  was 
recognized  by  his  neighbors,  who  fully  at- 
tested to  the  facts  stated  by  the  claimant,  and 
that  the  traveler  lost  his  title  to  the  horse.— ^Late 
Paper. 

TEACH  THE  OBILDRSN. 

The  celebrated  Gerson,  although  Chancellor 
of  the  TTuiversity  of  Paris,  and  the  theological 
leader  of  the  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa  and 
Constance  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, felt  that  he  had  a  greater  work  to  do. 
I  After  taking  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  leading 
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questions  of  the  age,  he  retired  to  a  convent  at 
Lyons,  and  found  his  chief  delight  iik  the  in- 
Btrnction  of  little  children,  saying  that  it  was 
with  little  children  that  the  reforaaatioo  of  the 
church  should  commence.  And  on  his  death- 
bed, he  spot  for  the  little  ones  that  they  might 
pray  for  him. 

EGGS  BY  WEIGHT. 

A  dozen  of  eggs  is  a  little  more  definite  quan- 
tity than  a  dozen  of  potatoes,  but  still  a  very  in- 
definite quantity.  A  duzen  of  eggs  from  little, 
Bcrawny,  ill-kept  obiokens,  sell  for  the  same  price 
as  a  dozen  from  large,  well-kept  fowls,  while  the 
difference  between  them  is  as  great  as  the  dis- 
disparity  between  the  hens  that  laid  them.  Pur- 
chasers in  the  market  take  their  ohanoes  for 
big  and  little,  and  each  gets  a  fair  average.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  producers,  and  here  is  where 
the  injustice ooonrs.  The  man  who  raises  choice 
fowls  and  keeps  them  in  g^od  condition,  sells 
large,  rich  eggs  for  the  same  price  per  docen 
that  is  paid  for  others  one-third  smaller.  This 
operates  as  a  discouragement  to  raising  good 
hens,  and  as  a  premium  on  poor  ones. 

A  writer  in  the  Canada  Farmer  insists  that 
eggs  should  be  sold  by  the  pound,  as  well  as 
meat  and  butter,  and  gives  thediflferenee  in  the 
average  weight  of  a  dozen  of  eggs  from  differ- 
ent breeds  of  fowls,  as  follows  : 

Common  fowls,       .       .       1  lb    6    oz. 

Spanish 1  tb    9i  oi. 

dray  Dorking,         .      .      1  tt>  10    oz. 

Gray  Dorking  and  Brahma  1  lb  14    oz. 

Gray  Dorking  and  Cochin  1  S>  15}  oz. 
These  are  the  differences  in  the  avenge 
weight  from  different  breeds.  Should  we  com 
pare  the  poorest  spccimetiaof  the  poorest  breeds 
with  the  best  specimens  of  the  best,  we  would 
find  a  difference  of  fully  one-half,  and  yet  all'are 
sold  at  the  same  price.  We  buy  and  sell  noth- 
ing at  so  loose  an  adjustment  of  quantity  to  price 
as  eggs,  except  when  we  buy  wo3d  by  the  load. 
Even  apples  and  peaches,  when  sold  by  number, 
have  the  price  adjusted  to  the  size.  But  big  or 
little,  an  egg  is  an  egg. —  Witcoruin  Farmer. 

ITEMS. 

A  piEOi  or  FLixiBLB  8T0NI  bag  lately  been  placed 
on  exhibitioa  at  a  geological  iD9titution  at  South- 
ampton, England.  This  stone  is  two  feet  long,  seven 
inchrg  wide,  and  more  than  one  inch  in  thickneaa, 
baring  the  appearance  of  rongh  sandstone,  which 
bends  with  a  slight  pressure  lilce  a  piece  of  India- 
rubber.  This  interesting  piece  of  geology  has  been 
placed  in  a  glass  case  constructed  fur  it,  fitted  with 
a  lever,  by  touching  the  key  of  which  oa  the  ontaide 
of  the  case  the  fleiibility  of  the  stone  ia  shown.  It 
was  obtained  from  Delhi,  India.  In  its  natural  po- 
aition  the  stone  ia  said  to  ran  in  this  layers  in  the 
soil  in  which  it  ia  found,  but  ia  so  rare  in  India 
that  it  fiuds  a  place  in  the  mnaenma  at  Calcutta. 
There  Is  a  similar  stone,  but  not  ao  wide  aa  the  one 
under  notice,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  in 
the  Museum  of  the  School  of  Mines  ;  but  specimens 
are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.    Although  the  atone 


has  a  gritty  appearance,  it  is  said  that  no  grit  or 
dust  ia  thrown  off  by  the  motion  giv.n  to  it  when 
under  preBanr<>. 

Silk  Cultubi  promises  to  be  an  important  part  of 
tbe  future  indnstr;  of  California.  Silk  worms  have 
been  bred  in  California  regularly  aice  1860,  and  the 
weather  having  been  faTornble,  the  increase  baa 
been  rapid,  and  next  year  the  production  will,  it  ia 
expected,  reach  aa  high  as  16,000,000  cocoona.  It 
ia  said  that  tbe  average  of  European  cocoona  in 
<{nality  and  quantity  of  fibre  ia  conaiderably  snr- 
passtd  by  the  California  cocoona. 

In  New  Tobk,  an  experiment  waa  recently  made 
near  tbe  harbor  with  a  new  electric  light,  with 
which  the  inveDtor  claims  to  be  able  to  light  up  the 
city  with  a  single  lamp  more  completely  than  the 
gas  companies  do.  The  light  on  exhibition  last 
evening  was  so  bright  as  to  be  painful  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  cast  bright  gleams  all  over  the  bay. 

QoAHTirr  or  Hiat  imittbd  bt  tbi  Sdh. — Badan 
sums  the  reanlta  of  experiments  made  by  some  of 
the  greatpst  living  physicists  in  this  direction,  as  fol- 
lows : — The  heat  of  the  sun  that  reaches  the  earth 
would  be  sufficient,  if  evenly  distributed,  and  if  there 
were  neither  clonds  nor  atmoiphera  to  intercept 
part  of  it,  to  melt  in  a  year  a  coat  of  ice  of  30  me- 
tres (nearly  a  hundred  feet)  in  thickneaa.  The  me- 
chanical calculation  of  this  force  ia  expressed  ia 
kilngrammetres ;  that  is  to  aay,  tbe  force  neceaaary 
to  lift  a  weight  of  kilogram  (over  2  lbs.)  to  a  height 
of  one  metre  or  abont  39  inchea.  The  aapply  of 
heat  from  the  sun  in  one  minnte,  if  it  could  be  used 
for  making  steam,  and  that  steam  could  be  made  to 
work  without  losa  of  power,  would  raise  to  the 
height  of  one  metre  a  weight  of  900,000,000,000.- 
000,000  kilograms ;  that  is,  the  number  9,  followed 
by  seventeen  naughts.  As  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  heat  emitted  by  the  aun  reaches  us,  to  get  the 
value  in  work  of  the  whole  of  tbe  heat  emitted,  the 
above  enormous  figure  mnst  be  multiplied  by  two 
thousand  millions.  It  becomes,  then,  1,800,000,004- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,  or,  18,  followed  by  twenty- 
six  iiaugbts. 

The  Qax/kTaa  paaT  of  the  ice  naed  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  obtained  from  an  ice  cave  in  tbe  northern 
part  of  Oregon.  This  cave  is  aaid  to  furnish  a  never 
failing  supply.  The  ice  remaina  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition throughout  the  entire  year,  and  the  cave  ia 
situated  on  a  atream  known  as  tbe  White  Salmoo, 
which  emptiea  into  the  Colnmbia  Biver,  on  the 
Washington  Territory  side.  Tbe  entrance  to  this 
icy  chamber  is  near  tbe  base  of  Mount  Adams,  which 
stands  twenty  milea  from  tbe  Columbia,  and  whose 
melting  anowa  conatitnte  the  waters  of  the  White 
Salmon.  The  dimenaiona  of  tbia  cave  are  vast,  ex- 
tending many  milea  nnder  the  anowy  mountain,  and 
the  scenery  inside  is  grand.  The  ice  is  found  in  col- 
nmna  formed  by  water  falling  from  above,  and  con- 
gealing as  it  falls.  These  columns  are  cnt  ont  in 
blocks  and  conveyed  on  pack  animals  to  tbe  Colam- 
bia  River,  and  from  thence  are  shipped  to  all  the 
markets  on  the  coast. 

Is  TBE  sAcoxesrDL  planting  of  orchards  a  great 
deal  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  trees  are  aet  out,  and  if,  when  taken  up  for  tbta 
pnrpoae,  the  treea  were  marked  on  the  north  aide, 
ao  that  when  set  in  the  ground  again  that  side  would 
be  presented  to  the  north,  their  natural  position,  a 
larger  proportion,  it  is  said,  would  live,  aa  a  viola- 
tion of  this  law  of  nature  is  tbe  cause  of  many  trans- 
pUnted  trees  dying.  If  tbe  north  side  be  ezpospil 
to  the  south  the  beat  of  the  son  ia  too  great  fbr  that 
side  of  the  tree  to  bear,  and,  therefore,  it  driea  ap 
and  decaya. 
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0<y>y  of  a  Letter  written  by  Elizabeth  Webb,  in 
1712,  to  Anthony  William  Boehm,  Chaplain 
to  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  hit  An- 
twer. 

(Oonttnned  f^m  page  63L) 

When  I  was  about  15  years  old,  it  pleased 
Qod  to  send  tbe  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication 
into  mj  heart,  by  which  I  prayed  continnally 
unto  the  Lord.  As  oft  as  my  natural  breath 
did  come  and  go,  there  was  a  divine  breathing 
in  my  soul;  and  my  forms  of  prayer  went  from 
_  me,  for  I  had  no  life  in  them,  except  that 
prayer  which  Jesus  Christ  taught  his  disciples. 
I  have  always  had  a  reverent  estcetn  for  that, 
when  I  was  in  a  state  to  pray.  Bat  I  found 
that  the  spirit  made  intercession  in  me  for  me, 
according  to  the  present  wants'aad  necessities 
of  my  soul ;  and  I  remember  one  exprei^sioD 
that  used  to  run  through  my  mind  very  often 
was  this  :  "  Oh,  Lord,  preserve  .me  in  thy  fear 
and  in  thy  truth  !"  and,  "  Oh,  Lord,  show  me 
thy  way,  and  make  known  thy  mind  and  will  to 
me'!"  and  I  thought  I  was  ready  to  answer  it. 
I  much  desired  to  know  the  people  of  God,  for 
my  soul  cried,  "  Oh,  Lord,  where  dost  thou, 
where  d.st  thou  feed  thy  flock?  Why  should 
I  be  as  one  that  turneth  aside  by  the  flocks  of  ' 
thy  companions  1"'  Oh,  the  drawing  cords  of 
divine  love !  Thou  didst  draw  my  seal  with 
longings  and  breathings  after  the  knowledge  of 
the  only  true  Ood,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  &o. 
Then  there  was  no  condemnation  ;  the  sins  of 
ignorance  the  Lord  winked  at.    But  then  He 


called  me  to  repentance,  and  to  forsake  my 
pride  and  vain  company,  which  was  a  great 
cross  to  the  will  of  the  flesh  ;  but  I  took  it  up 
for  several  months ;  and  while  I  did  so  my  soul 
had  great  peace  and  divine  comfort ;  so  that 
many  times  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  love 
was  more  to  me  than  my  natural  food,  or  any 
outward  thing.  I  remember  when  the  family 
u;ed  to  ask  me  why  I  did  ni.t  come  to  meat ;  I 
used  to  think  I  had  meat  to  eat,  which  they 
knew  not  of;  and  in  those  times  of  retirement 
I  had  manifestations  of  suflerings,  that  I  should 
go  through ;  and  I  bad  a  sight  of  several  things, 
which  1  have  met  with  since.  And  in  those 
times,  when  I  walked  alone,  I  was  convinced 
that  the  Quaker  principles  were  the  truth ;  and 
that  their  ministry  was  the  true  ministry.  But 
I  dwelt  their  far  trom  any  of  them  ;  only  thus.^ 
It  had  happened,  when  I  was  about  12  years 
old,  I  had  been  at  a  meeting  or  two,  and  the 
doctrine  of  one  man  that  preached  there  proved 
(as  the  wise  man  terms  it)  "  like  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters  "  to  me,  tit  it  was  found  many 
days  after.  The  sound  of  hia  voice  seamed  to 
be  in  my  mind  when  I  was  alone ;  and  some  of 
his  words^  came  fre.sh  into  my  remembrance ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  words  suited  with  the 
spirit,  which,  at  that  time,  bad  the  exercise  of 
my  mind  ;  and  I  met  with  a  little  book  of' 
theirs,  and  the  doctrine  therein  contained  ^ 
suited  with  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles ;  so,  I 
was  convinced  in  my  mind;  but  I  did  not  join 
with  them  then,  for  by  that  time  flesh  and 
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blood  bef^an  to  be  very  uneasy,  under  the  yoke 
of  retirement.  And  it  be^an  to  groan  for  lib- 
erty. I  vas  now  about  16  years  old,  and  the 
subtle  enemy  lay  near  me,  and  he  did  not  want 
instruments ;  so,  t  was  persuaded  by  reasoning 
with  the  flesh,  the  words  of  Satan,  that,  as  I 
was  young,  I  might  take  a  little  more  pleasure, 
and  might  serve  Qod  when  I  was  older.  So,  I 
let  go  my  exercise  of  watching  and  praying, 
and  left  off  retirem^eBt,  and  let  my  love  go  out 
to  visible  objects ;  and  pride  and  vanity  grew 
dp  again,  and  the  divine,  meek,  sweet,  living 
spirit  withdrew;  and  I  could  not  find  it  again 
when  I  pleased,  although  I  did  seek  it  some- 
times, for  I*'could  have  been  pleased  with  the 
sweet  comforts  of  his  love,  though  I  did  not 
like  to  bear  the  daily  cross,  and  becaase  I  was 
convinced  it  was  the  Quaker  principle;  for  I 
believed  that  people  did  enjoy  the  sweetness  of. 
divine  love  at  their  meetings ;  I,  therefore,  | 
went  sometimes  a  great  way  tQ  a  meeting  to  ' 
seek  for  divine  refreshment  there ;  but  to  no 
purpose,  for  I  was  like  a  dry  stick  that  had  no 
sap  or  virtue,  unto  which  rain  and  sunshine,  I 
summer  and  winter,  were  all  alike.  Thns  it ' 
was  with  me  for  about  three  years.  Oh,  the 
remembrance  of  that  misspent  time,  and  the , 
tribulation  that  came  on  me  afterwards  for  my 
disobedience,  is  never  tp  be  forgotten  by  me. 
So,  when  I  was  about  19  years  of  age,  it  pleas^ed 
the  Almighty  to  send  his  quickening  spirit 
again  into  my  heart,  and  bis  light  shined  in  my 
mind,  and  all  my  transgressions  were  set  in  : 
order  before  me,  and  I  was  made  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  my  great  loss.  Then,  oh  then  !  the  vials 
of  the  wrath  of  an  offcoded  Father  were  poured 
out  on  the  transgressing  nature  in  my  soul 
that  had  joined  with  it.  Ob,  then,  I  cried, 
"  Woe  is  me,  1  am  undone  !  I  have  slain  the 
babe  of  grace !  I  have  crucified  the  lord  of 
life  and  glory  to  myself  afresh;"  although  I 
had  not  put  him  to  open  shame ;  for  I  had  been 
preserved  in  moral  honesty,  in  all  respects,  to 
that  degree,  that  I  durst  not  tell  a  lie  or  speak 
an  ill  word  ;  and  I  could  be  entrusted  in  any 
place  with  any  thing ;  and  this  would  be  in  my 
mind  many  times,  that  if  I  was  not  faithful  in 
the  outward  mammon,  I  should  not  be  entrusted 
with  the  heavenly  treasure.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  my  righteousness,  ho  whose  eye 
penetrates  all  hearts  found  me  so  guilty  that  I 
found  there  was  no  morcy  for  me.  Oh,  that 
testimony  I  found  to  bo  very  sure,  viz. :  "  Ex- 
cept your  righteousness  exceed  that  of  the 
scribes  and  pharisees,  there  is  no'sdmittanoe 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  (nor  to  see  the 
favor  of  God).  But  after  many  days  and 
nights  of  sorrow,  and  great  anguish,  having  no 
Boul  to  speak  to,  it  came  into  my  mind  to  give 
up  my  soul  into  the  hand  of  God ;  and  I  said, 
"  Oh,  Lord,  if  I  perish  it  shall  be  at  the  gates 
of  thy  mercy,  for  if  tfaoa  oast  me  to  hell  I  can- 


not help  myself  f  therefore,  T  will  give  up  my- 
self, my  life,  and  all,  into  thy  holy  hand ;  do 
thy  pleasure  by  me ;  thy  judgments  are  just,  for 
I  have  slighted  thy  sweet  love,  and  have  slain 
the  babe  of  grace,"  &e.     And  as  I  sank  down 
into  death,  and  owned  and  submitted  to  the 
judgments  of  God,  my  heart  was  broken,  which, 
before,  was  hard  ;  and  it  pleased  my  merciful 
Father  to  cause  his  divine,  sweet  love  to  spring 
up  again  in  my  hard,  dry,  and  barren  soul,  as  a 
spring  of  living  water  ;  and  the  compassionate 
bowels  of  a  tender  Saviour  my  soul  felt,  and  I 
had  a  living  hope  raised  in  my  mind,  and  yet 
greater  afflictions  came  slier.     So  I  may  say  by 
experience,  '  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  life.       And,  ipdeed,  I 
have  cause  to  believe  that  there  are  none  but 
such  as  are  made  willing  to  be  stripped  of  all 
that  belong  to  self  or  the  old  man,  and  so  be- 
come as  a  little  ehild,  that  rightly  or  truly  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate ;  and  I  do  find  by  experi- 
ence   that    "°no   vulturous  eye,  or  venomous 
beast,  or  lofty  lion's  whelp,  can  look  into  or 
tread  in  this  holy,  narrow  way,"  although  it  u 
our  king's  highway.     Oh,  the  longings  of  my 
soul,  that  all  might  consider  it.  But  to  proceed: 
Then  I  thought  all  was  well,  the  worst  is  now 
over,  and  I  am  taken  again  into  the  favor  of 
God ;  and  so  I  was  led  into  an  elevation  of  joy, 
but  all  inwardly  in  silence ;  and  in  a  few  days 
my  soul  was  led  into  a  wilderness,  where  I  met 
with  such  trials  and  temptations  as  it  is  beyond 
my  capacity  to  set  forth,  as  it  was  ;  but  when  I 
retired  after  the  joy  abated,  to  look  for  some 
solid  comfort,  my  beloved,  my  soul's  comforter, 
had  withdrawn  himself  and  was  gone ;  and  my 
soul  was  left  in   a  wuste  howling  wilderness, 
where   there  was  no  way,  no  guide,  no  light, 
that  I  could  see ;  but  thick  darkness,  such  as 
might  be  felt,  indeed  ;  for  the  horror  of  it  was 
such  that  when  it  was  erening  I  wished  it  was 
morning,  and  when  it  was  morning  I  wished 
for  evening.    The  Lord  was  near,  but  I  knew 
it  not.     He  had  allured  my  soul  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  there  he  pleaded  with  me  by  his 
fiery  law  and  righteous  judgments.     The  day  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  me,  which  burnt  as  an 
oven  in  my  bosom,  till  all  pride  and  vanity  was 
burnt  up.     All  my  former  delights  and  joya 
were  gone  ;  my  old  heavens  were  passed  away, 
as  a  scroll  that  is  rolled   together;    and  tnj 
earthly-heart  did  barn  within  me,  as  with  fire, 
and  I  had  as  much  exercise  in  my  miOii  of  An- 
guish and   horror,  as  I  could  bear  for  several 
months,  and  not  one  drop  of  divine  comfort. 
I  oould  compare  my  heart  to  nothing,  nnless  it 
was  a  fire  coal  or  hit  iron.     No  broken ness  of 
heart  or  tenderness  o'^  spirit  at  all,  though  1- 
cried  to'God  continually  in  the  deep  distress  of 
my  soul,  yet  not  one  tear  that  I  could  issae 
from  my  eyes  could  prevail.     The  days  oF  sor- 
row and  nights  of  anguish  that  I  went  through 
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no  tongue  can  otter,  or  heart  perceive,  which 
hath  not  gone  through  the  like  f  I  could  have 
wished  I  had  been  some  other  creature,  that  I 
might  not  have  knowa  suoh  anguish  and  sor- 
ror,  for  I  thought  all  other  creatures  were  in 
their  prop'ir  place;  but  my  troubles  were  much 
aggravated  by  the  strong  oppositions  and  temp- 
tatioaa  of  Sitan,  who   was  very  uawilling  to 

^loose  his  subject.  So  he  raised  all  his  forces, 
and  mide  use  of  all  his  armors  which  he  bad 
in  the  bouse;  and  I  found  him  to  be  a  strong 
man,  armed  indeed;  for  he  would  not  suffer 
me  to  enter  io^o  resignation,  but  would  have 
me  to  look  into  the  mysteries  that  appertain  to 
salvation  with  an  eye  of  carnal  reason,  and  be- 
cause I  could  not  comprehend  in  my  rational 
understanding,  he  caused  me  to  question  the 

'  truth  of  all  things  that  are  left  on  record  in  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth;  and  would  have  persuaded 
me  to  sit  down  in  the  Jews  opinion  concerning 
.Chriit;  and  many  other  baits  and  resting 
places  he  laid  before  me,  but  my  soul  hungered 
after  the  true  bread,  the  bread  of  life,  that 
came  from  God  out  of  heaven,  (which  Christ 
testified  of  in  John  vi.,  from  the  27th  verse  to 
the  end,)  which  I  had  felt  near,  and  my  soul 
had  tasted  of.  Although  the  devil  tormented 
me  with  his  temptations,  my  sonl  could  not 
feed  on  them,  but  cried  continually,  "  Thy 
presence,  0  Lord,  or  else  I  die.  Oh,  let  me 
feel  thy  saving  arm,  or  else  I  perish."  And, 
"  O  Lord,  give  me  faith !"  Thus  was  my 
soul  exercbed  in  earnest  supplication  unto  God, 
night  and  day,  and  yet  I  went  about  my  out- 
ward business,  and  made  my  complaint  unto 
none  but  to  God  only.  All  my  faith  which  I 
bad  before,  while  I  was  in  disobedience,  proved 
like  the  building  on  a  sandy  foundation.  All 
the  comfort  which  I  used  to  have  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  was  taken  away,  and  I  durst  not 
read  for  some  time,  because  it  added  to  con- 
demnation. So  I  was  left  to  depend  upon  God 
alone,  who  caused  me  to  feel  a  little  help,  some- 
times like  a  little  glimmering  of  light  under- 
neath my  troubles,  which  caused  some  stay  in 
my  mind;  and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  I  bad 
fallen  into  despair ;  but  I  much  desired  to°  be 
brought  through  my  troubles  the  right  way, 
and  not  to  shake  them  off  and  get  over  them. 
I  had  not  freedom  to  make  known  my  condition 
to  any  person,  for  I  used  to  think  if  the  Lord 
did  not  help  me,  in  vain  was  the  help  of  man. 
And  I  have  since  seen  that  it  was  well  I  did 
not,  npon  several  accounts,  for  I  might  have 
come  to  a  loss,  if  I  had  done  so ;  for  it  was  the 
will  of  the  Lord  to  humble,  and  to  burn  up, 
and  throw  down,  all  that  which  might  be  im- 
puted to  man  or  self;  that  I  might  know  the 
work  or  building  of  God  to  be  raised  from  the 
foundation  by  his  own  power  (where  none  of 
man's  buildings  were)  that  all  the  glory  might 
be  given  to  him  alune,  for  we  are  very  apt  to 


say  in  effect,  "  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos, 
and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  dhrist,"  as  if  Christ 
was  divided ;  but  the  Lord  will  not  give  "  bis 
glory  to  another,  nor  bis  praise  to  graven 
images."  So,  as  thou  well  observed,  "  the  chief 
thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to  make  people  sensible 
of  their  corruptions,  and  to  direct  them  to  the 
word  nigh,  and  to  be  gnod  examples  to  them." 

(To  b«  oontlnard.) 

"  Honoring  all  men"  is  reaching  that  of  God 
in  every  man,  for  that  brings  to  seek  the  honor 
of  God. —  Geortje  Fox. 

Tot  (Vrlsudt  iDtolIIgeneer. 

The  following  is,  I  believe,  a  correct  copy  of 
an  original  letter  from  that  eminent  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Job  Scott,  now  in  my  po.isession, 
which  accidentally  or  providentially  fell  into  the 
hand?  of  a  careful  person,  who,  though  not  in  ' 
membership  with  us,  has  preserved  it  as  a  valu- 
able relic.  A.  J.  P. 

New  ToRK,  13lb  of  3d  mo.,  1790. 
Dear  Friend,  Jai.  Brinyhurst : — Under  a 
fresh  sense  of  £hy  kindness  divers  ways,  I  think 
it  my  place  to  inform  thee,  that  after  leaving 
'Byberry,  I  attended  Aknthly  Meeting  at 
Wrightstown ;  then  had  a  meeting  at  Kingwood, 
next  at  Joseph  Moore's,  then  again  at  King- 
wood,  last  First-day.  Second-day,  rode  to 
Hardwick;  at  meeting  theie  on  Third-day. 
Fourth  day,  rode  to  Mendon;  at  meeting  there 
on  Fifth  day,  and  yesterday  rode  here  in  tole- 
rable health.  Had  satisfaction  and  relief  in 
the  several  meetings,  and  feel  clear  of  the  Jer- 
seys, Pennsylvania,  and  tbe  more  Southern 
States.  I  look  back  with  awfulness  on  the 
path  of  my  painful  pilgrimage  for  the  year  past, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  life ;  and  though  I  am 
a  poor  frail  worm  of  the  dust,  and  have  not 
always  been  so  strictly  watchful  as  I  might  have 
been,  yet  I  have  a  most  unshaken  and  soul- 
consolating  evidence  that  holy  help  has  always 
been  near,  and  many  times  marvellously  so. 
Oh  !  may  I  ever  adore  that  high  and  holy  Name, 
whicb  has  again  and  again  been  my  strong 
tower  and  rock  of  defence,  and  henceforward, 
as  long  as  I  live,  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
to  which  he  has  called  me.  I  often  marvelled 
at  his  making  use  of  me  at  all  in  so  great  a 
work;  but  he  will  send  by  the  hands  of  whom 
he  will  send,  and  has  a  right  to  bring  hia  ser- 
vants under  the  most  indispentable  necessity  to 
go  on  his  errands.  Had  not  this  been  the  case, 
1  had  not  left  dear  New  P^n^^land;  but  I  staid 
there  tilkl  durst  stay  no  touger,  and  I  now  go 
thither  again.  I'ea,  gladly  I  go,  feeling  re- 
lieved of  a  weight  which  I  felt  for  some  time 
before  T  left  home,  atid  repeatedly  since,  on  tbe 
journey  which  I  perhaps  can  C(;nvey  but  little 
idea  of  by  words.  Had  I  been  more  perfectly 
given  up  at  some  particular  trying  moments, 
and  more  thoroughly  watchful  and  attentive  to 
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Truth's  openiDg  «pd  preserriDg  influence,  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  to  my  additional 
satisfaction  now  on  my  retarn;  bat,  on  the 
whole,  I  have  great  caose  for  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  having  been  abundantly  and  repeatedly 
confirmed  that  He  that  has  called  us  is  holy, 
And  not  only  calleth  us  to  the  perfecting  of 
holiness  in  his  pure  fear,  but  will  infallibly 
•bilitate  thereunto  as  we  look  unto  and  rely 
rightly  upon  him.  Many,  it  is  true,  are  the 
oonflictB  and  besetments  which  attend  the  race 
we  run ;  but  if  ever  we  fail  of  preservation  and 
victory,  it  is  because  the  shield  of  the  mighty 
is  vilely  cast  away.  Oh !  my  soul,  trust  in  the 
Lord  forever,  for  thou  livingly  knowest  that  in 
him,  and  bim  alone,  is  never-failing  strength. 

Oreat  is  the  love  I  feel  towards  many  in 
your  city  and  country.  Mention  me  to  such  as 
thou  thinkest  proper,  not  foirgetting  thy  dear 
wife  and  family,  thy  brother  Joseph  and  af 
flicted  sister,  if  living,  and  particularly  my  two 
Newport  friends  at  thy  son  John's.  I  did  in- 
tend to  have  seen  them  again,  but  could  not 
well  see  how  to  do  it.  Let  them  be  aRSured  it 
was  not  owing  to  want  of  good-will;  no,  truly. 
1  feel  more  than  a  IJltle  of  that  to  them  botb,^ 
and  wish  their  substantial  improvement  and 
settlement  is  the  best  things ;  also  I  desire  to 
hear  from  them  as  frequently  as  may  be  con- 
venient. T  found  dear  Isaac  Everett  here ;  he 
is  here  now,  but  I  believe  has  some  thought  of 
being  at  Spring  Meeting.  He  is  pretty  well, 
and  bravely  relieved  in  mind,  having  left  New 
England  with  peace  in  bis  own  bosom,  the  re- 
ward of  faithful  attention  to  divine  manifesta- 
tion. 

I  acknowledge  thy  kindness  in  sending  thy 
son  and  lad  with  my  man  to  Byberry,  and  in 
the  offer  of  Jonathan's  going  on  with  me.  I 
tfaougbf  it  not  best  to  detain  him,  though  his 
kind  willingness  to  accompany  me  was  truly 
acceptable.  I  wish  his  everlasting  welfare,  as 
also  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  children,  and 
servants  too;  and  desire  my  love  and  good  will 
to  be  mentioned  to  all  the  srrvantf,  male  and 
ifema'le,  black  and  white.  They  have  all  souls 
immortal  as  our  own,  and  must  be  happy  or 
miserable  forever,  therefore  ought  to  be  seri- 
ously eog'ageil  to  love  God  and  serve  him  faith- 
fully all  the  days  of  their  lives. 
.  If  any  letters  have  oome  to  thy  hand  for  me, 
I  desire  tbee  to  be  so  kind'  as  to  forward  them 
back  to  me,  and  shall  be  glad  of  a  line  from 
thee.  Please  to  mention  my  love  to  our  dear 
women  friends  from  Ireland ;  io  whbse  hands 
that  the  Lord's  work  may  prosper,  is  the  sib- 
cere  desire  of  thy  and  their  sincere  friend, 

Job  Soott. 
Your  friends  attending  Congress*  are  atten- 
yve  to  ths  trust  with  them  reposed.     I  hope 

*  On  ibe  uubjvcl  ot  slavery,  as  appears  ia  bis  pab- 
lisbed  letter  of  same  date  to  bia  wife. 


they  may  be  patiently  persevering  and  not  faint, 
fully  believing  a  sure  reward  will  attend  their 
faithful  labors,  and  in  the  end,  however  long, 
find  a  sure  snccess.  I  don't  know  that  their 
prospects  of  much  sadden  snccess  are  sufficient 
to  animate  to  any  great  exertions,  but  am  apt  to 
think  their  diligence  and  attention  proceed 
rather  from  a  deep  felt  sense  of  duty,  and  a 
trust  that  bread  diSi  on  the  waters  swims  not 
away,  but  will  be  gathered,  though  it  should 
not  be  till  after  many  days.  As  far  as  I  now 
see,  I  may  go  benoe  on  Seoond-day,'  and  per- 
haps pretty  directly  home.  May  I  not  be  too 
much  pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  happiness 
in  the  delightful  company  of  a  much  loved 
wife  and  tender  offspring,  bat  rather  seek 
wisdom  and  ability  rightly  to  nurture  and  train 
these  last  in  a  way  the  most  favorable  toward 
their  receiving  and  submitting  in  early  life  to 
the  heart  bumbling  power  of  truth.  This  is  the 
desire  of  my  heart  at  this  time  on  their  aocoant. 

EXTRACT. 

I  have  loved  to  read  the  Scriptures  from  my 
childhood  up  to  the  present  hour.  Some  of  the 
earliest  religions  impressions  that  memory  can 
recall,  accompanied  the  perusal  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  righteous,  that  is  there  recorded. 
I  recur  now  to  an  incident  connected  with  my 
earliest  religious  convictions,  so  memorable  to 
me,  that  it  will  be  lasting  as  life  itself,  in  which 
my  mind  in  the  infancy  of  experience  was  led 
to  feel  and  admire  the  truth  of  some  of  these 
Scripture  declarations.  I  had  learned  to  repeat 
that  beautiful  prayer  which  Jesu.s  taught  his 
disciples,  and  often  to  open  my  lips  with  the 
language,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 
In  the  spirit  of  inquiry  natural  to  children,  I 
was  led  on  one  of  those  occasions  of  retire- 
ment, that  I  had  been  taught  was  necessary  to 
effectual  prayer,  to  put  this  question  to  myself: 
What  good  can  it  do  me  to  repeat  these  words, 
or  how  shall  I  be  benefitted  by  the  use  of  this 
prayer  ?  I  was  seeking  after  truth,  and  in  the 
silence  that  followed  the  inquiry,  my  under- 
standing was  addressed  by  a  language  like  this  : 
The  value  of  thy  prayer  depends  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  made.  Oh,  the  impressions 
of  that  hour  have  followed  me  through  life,  and  . 
1  shall  carry  the  remembrance  thereof  with  me 
to  the  grave;  and  I  wish  I  could  carry  to 
others  the  convictions  I  have  received  myself, 
that  however  much  we  may  read  the  Scriptares,  ~ 
or  repeat  the  declarations  of  good  men  that  we 
find  there  recorded,  they  can  be  of  no  value  to 
us,  only  as  wo  are  brought  into  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  we  can  make  these  declarations  oar 
own.  Then  only  can  we  say  with  truth,  "  Oar 
Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name ;  thy  kingdom  coaie,  thy  will  be  done  od 
earth,  as  it  is  "done  in  heaven." — Extract  from 
John  Jackton'i  Sermont. 
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Fojia  "  The  Fanvs  %ai  Penlogtoni.* 
THOMAS  ELLWOOD. 
(Contlnood  from  page  584.) 

The  new  spiritual  birth  and  awakened  per- 
oeptioDS  that  now  arose  in  his  eoal  brought  with 
them  both  comfort  and  trne  earnestness  of  de- 
sired be  conformcid  to  the  will  of  Qod  in  all 
things.  Confiiots  and  trials  sacceeded, '  bat 
strength  was  given  adequate  to  the  necessity  on 
every  occasion.  An  enlightened  conscience, 
pointing  in  the  gospel  to  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Himself,  made  it  dear  to  him  that  the 
Friends  were  right  in  maintaining  that  the  fol- 
lower of  Christ  must  live  a  life  of  truthfulness 
— must  make  it  the  great  object  of  his  life  to 
be  true  to  God,  true  to  his  fellow-man,  and  true 
to  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience  in  aU 
things ;  that  Qod  required  from  His  children 
and  would  belp  them  lo  maintaia  truth  in  heart, 
in  word,  and  io  d(>ed  ;  and  that  no  one  wbo  is 
not  governed  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  truth- 
fulness, is  pleasing  God  and  serving  Him  aright. 
Then  came  the  pinch  in  the  application  of  this 
strict  truthfulness  to  the  current  manners,  popu- 
'  lar  language,  and  complimebtary  titles  which 
.  prevailed  in  the  world.  The  Friends  had  taken 
a  dc6ided  stand  against  whatever  they  deemed 
untruthful  in  each  of  these,  and  young  EUwood, 
after  examining  every  point,  believed  in  his 
heart  that  the  stind  tbey  had  made  wan  a  right 
one;  and  thus  believing,  jie  acted  upon  it.  So 
also  he  united  with  their  views  in  giving  up 
those  things  that  he  regarded  as  springing  from 
a  degree  of  human  pride  and  vanity  that  should 
not  be  countenanced.  Expensive  personal  deco- 
ration was  discarded ;  gold  rings,  gold  lace,  and 
all  such  ornaments  were  oast  off,  and  in  lan- 
guage and  manners  the  Quaker  mode  of  using 
DO  merely  complimentary  titles  was  adopted  by 
him. 

The  eoremonioas  uncovering  of  the  head  and 
bowing  of  the  knee  were  seriously  regarded  by 
the  Friends  as  marks  of  veneration  that  should 
not  be  offered  to  any  mortal,  but  should  be  oon- 
eiiiered  as  due  to  G-od  alone,  and  observed  in 
prayerful  approaches  to  Him.  We  cannot  won- 
der that,  viewing  these  observances  in  this  light, 
no  earthly  consideration  could  induce  them  to 
comply  with  the  fashionable  usages.  In  these 
respects,  also,  Ellwood  united  with  and  adopted 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Quakers.  He 
thus  describes  meeting  with  some  of  his  former 
acquaintances  after  he  had  made  that  change, 
<Ai  an  occasion  when  sent  by  his  father  to  Ox- 
ford, with  a  m(>8sage  to  his  brother  magistrates 
who  sat  on  the  bench  during  the  sessions  : — 

"  I  went  directly  to  the  hall  where  the  ses- 
sions were  held,  and  had  been  but  ,a  very  little 
while  there  before  a  knot  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ances espying  me,  came  to  me.  One  o(  these 
was  a  scholar  in  his  gown,  another  a  surgeon  of 
that  city  (Oxford),  both  my  schoolfellows  and 


fellow- boarders  at  Thame  school,  and  the  third 
a  country  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  long 
been  very  familiar.  When' they  were  come  up  to 
me,  they  all  saluted  me  after  the  usual  manner, 
putting  off  their  hats  and  bowing,  saying, '  Yonr 
humble  servant,'  sir,  expecting,  do  doubt,  io  re- 
turn, the  same  from  me.  But  when  they  saw 
me  stand  still,  not  moving  my  cap  nor  bowing 
my  knee  in  a  way  of  conj{e«  to  them,  they  were 
amazed,  and  looked  first  one  upon  another,  then 
upon  me,  and  then  one  upon  another  again  for 
a  while,  without  a  word  speaking.  At  length 
the  surgeon,  a  brisk  young  man,  who  stood  near- 
est to  mc,  clapping  his  hand  in  a  familiar  way 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  smiling  on  me  said, 
'  What,  Tom  I  a  Quaker  ?'  to  which  I  readily 
and  cheerfully  answered,  '  Yes,  a  Quaker.' 
And  as  the  words  passed  out  of  my  mouth,  I 
felt  joy  springing  in  my  heart ;  for  I  rejoiced 
that  I  had  not  been  drawn  out  by  them  into  any 
compliance ;  and  that  I  had  strength  and  bold- , 
ness  given  me  to  confess  myself  to  be  one  of 
that  despised  people." 

In  that  age  men  when  dressed  generally  woro 
their  hats  in  the  house  as  well  as  out  of  doors, 
only  removing  them  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 
Toung  Ellwood  had  not  only  hats  an^  caps 
taken  from  him,  one  after  another,  till  all  he 
possessed  were  gone,  but  also  every  means  of 
procuring  others.  To  this  his  father  had  re- 
course in  order  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  ever 
to  appear  covered  in  his  presence^— when  he 
found  that  other  and  most  cruel  treatment  which  . 
he  had  recourse  to  was  unavailing.  But  do  or 
eay  what  be  would  to  his  eon,  he  found  him 
immovable  in  this,  though  he  still  acted 
towards  him  with  filial  deferenee  in  everything, 
but  what  appeared  to  him  as  encroaching  on 
the  honor  due  to  God.  The  courage  manifest- 
ed in  his  earlier  days  in  disarming  the  ruffian 
who  attacked  his  father's  carriage,  was  not  now 
exercised  in  defending  himself;  that  would 
have  been  impossible,  without  exasperating  one 
whom  he  most  gladly  would,  if  in  conscience 
he  could,  have  appeased.  All  his  courage  was 
now  exercised  in  patient  endurance  of  personal 
abuse  'from  his  father,  having  entered  the  ser- 
vice, and  under  the  teaching  of  Him  wbo, 
"  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again." 

Several  months  followed  without  jn  any  de- 
gree reconciling  the  father  to  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  son,  when  to  the  jdy  of 
the  latter  their  friends  from  Chalfont  came  to 
pay  them  a  visit  at  Crowell;  which  Ellwood 
speaks  of  thus  : — 

"  At  length  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  move  Isaac 
Peningion  and  his  wife  to  make  a  visit  to  my 
father,  and  see  how  it  fared  with  me:  and  very 
welcome  they  were  lo  me,  whatever  they  were 
to  him,  to  whom  I  doubt  not  they  would  have 
been  moreWelcome  had  it  not  been  for  me. 
They  tarried  with  as  all  night,  and  much  dis- 
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course  they  had  with  my  father,  both  about  the 
principles  of  Trath  ia  general,  and  iu  relation 
to  me  in  particular,  which  I  was  not  privy  to; 
bat  one  thing  which  I  afterwards  heard  of  was 
this :  when  my  father  and  we  were  at  their 
house  some  months  before,  Mary  Penington  in 
some  discour^o  there  had  told  him  how  hardly 
her  husband's  father,  Alderman  Penington,  had 
dealt  with  him  about  his  hat ;  which  my  father, 
little  then  thinking  that  it  would,  and  so  soon 
too,  be  hia  own  oaee,  did  very  much  censure  the 
Alderman  for.  He  spared  not  liberally  to  blame 
him  for  it ;  wondering  that  so  wise  a  man  as  he 
was  should  take  notice  of  so  trivial  a  thing  as 
the  taking  off  or  keeping  on  of  a  hat.  .This 
gave  her  a  handle  to  take  hold  of  him  by.  And 
haviog  had  an  ancient  acqaaiotanoe  with  him, 
and  he  having  always  had  a  high  opinion  of 
and  respeet  for  her,  she,  who  was  a  woman  of 
great  wisdom,  of  ready  speech,  and  of  a  well- 
resolved  spirit,  did  press  so  dose  upon  him 
with  this  home  argument,  that  he  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  how  to  defend  himself. 

"  After  dinner  next  day,  when  they  were 
ready  to  return  home,  she  desired  of  my  father 
that,  since  my  company  was  so  little  acceptable 
to  him,  ho  would  give  me  leave  to  go  and  spend 
some  time  with  them^  where  I  should  be  sure 
of  a  welcome.  Ho  was  very  unwilling  I  should 
go,  and  made  many  objections,  all  which  she 
removed  so  clearly  by  her  answerx,  that,  not 
judging  what  further  excuse  to  allege,  he  at 
'  length  left  it  to  me,  and  I  soon  turned  the  scale 
for  going. 

"  We  were  oome  to  the.  coach  side  before  this' 
was  concluded  on,  and  I  was  ready  to  step  in, 
when  one  of  my  sisters  privately  put  my  father 
in  mind  that  I  had  no  baton.  That  somewhat 
startled  him,  for  he  did  not  think  it  fit  that  I 
should  go  from  home  so  far,  and  to  stay  abroad, 
without  a  hat.  Wherefore  he  whispered  her  to 
fetch  me  a  hat,  and  he  eniertained  them  with 
some  discourse  in  the  meantime.  But  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  hat  coming  he  would  not  stay  till 
it  came,  lest  I  should  put  it  on  before  him ; 
therefore,  breaking  off  the  discourse,  he  abrupt- 
ly took  his  leave  of  them. 

"  I  bad  not  one  penny  of  money  about  me, 
nor  indee4  elsewhere ;  for  my  father  as  soon  as 
he  saw  that  I  would  be  a  Quaker,  took  from  me 
both  what  money  I  had,  and  everything  else  of 
value  that  would  have  made  money — as  silver 
buttons,  rings,  etc.,  pretending  that  he  would 
keep  them  for  me  till  I  came  to  myself  again. 
But  as  I  had  no  money,  being  among  my 
friends,  I  had  no  need  of  any,  nor  ever  honed 
V  after  it ;  though  upon  one  particular  occasion  I 
had  like  to  have  wanted  it." 

That  occasion  is  worth  noting  for  more  than 
its  quaint  details.  It  brings  before  us  one  of 
the  characteristic  enactments  of  the  Common- 
wealth j  suggesting  the  different  views  on  the 


Sabbath  question  that  prevailed  between  the 
Puritan  and  the  Quaker  of  tbe  seventeeth  cen- 
tury. We  find  nearly  the  same  difference  pre- 
vailing between  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Friends  of  dur  own  time,  though  it  may  be  the 
chasm  between  the  two  in  this  day  is  scarcely 
so  wide  as  formerly.  Perhaps  the  Presbyterians 
do  not  now  regard  the  Sunday,  as  occupying 
exactly  the  same  ground  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
Tbe  Friends,  however,  still  hold  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  though  most  neceosary  as  a 
day  of  rest  from  usual  labor,  has  no  Christian 
warrant  for  being  kept  as  the  Jews  were  order- 
ed to  keep  their  Sabbath.  They  believe  that' 
both  the  corporal  and  mental  constitution  of  , 
man  require  such  rest.  They  also  believe  that 
on  such  a  day  of  repose  from  toil,  religioas 
worship  and  religious  instruction  should  be  es- 
pecially attended  to.  But  they  do  not  hold 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  any  more  holy, 
in  the  Jewish  sense,  than  any  other  day. 

The  oocasiuD  above  alluded-,  to  occurred  in 
1660,  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second.  •'  I  had  been  at  Reading." 
Ellwood  says,  "  and  set  out  from  thence  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  in  the  morning,  intending 
to  reach  (as  in  point  of  time,  I  well  might)  to 
Isaac  Penington's,  where  the  meeting  was  to 
be  that  day;  but  when  I  came  to  Maidenhead, 
I  was  stopped  by  the  watchman  laying  hold  on 
the  horse's  bridle,  and  telling  me  .1  must  go 
with  him  to  the  constable  for  travelling  on 
Sunday.  Accordingly  I  suffered  him  to  lead 
my  horse  to  the  constable's  door.  When  we 
got  there,  the  constable  told  me  I  must  go  be- 
fore the  warden,  who  was  the  chief  officer  of 
the  town  ;  and  he  bid  the  watchman  bring  me 
on,  himself  walking  before. 

"  Being  come  to  the  warden's  door,  the  con- 
stable knocked,  and  desired  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Warden.  <He  thereupon  quickly  coming  to  the 
door,  the  constable  said  :  '  Sir,  1  huve  brought  a 
man  here  to  you,  whom  the  watch  took  riding 
through  the  town.  The  warden  began  to  ex- 
amine me,  asking  whence  I  came,  and  whither 
I  was  going.  I  told  him  I  came  from  Reading, 
and  was  going  to  Chalfont.  He  asked  why  I 
travelled  on  that  day.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
know  it  would  give  offence  to  ride  or  to  walk 
on  that  day,  so  long  as  I  did  not  drive  any  car- 
riage or  horses  laden  with  burdens.  '  Why,' 
said  he, '  if  your  business  was  urgent,  did  yoa 
not  take  a  pass  from  the  mayor  of  Reading  ?' 
'  Because,'  I  replied,  '  I  did  n^t  know  nor  think 
I  shc.uld  have  needed  cue.'  '  Well,'  said  he, 
'  I  will  not  talk  with  you  now — it  is  time  to  go 
to  cburch^but  I  will  examine  you  further 
anon;'  and,  turning  to  the  constable,  'Have 
him  to  an  inn,  and  bring  him  before  me  after 
dinner.' 

"  The  naming  of  an  inn  pot  me  in  mind  that 
such  public- houses  were  places  of  expense,  and 
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I  knew  I  bad  no  money  to  defray  it,  wherefore 
I  aaid  to  the  warden  :  *  Before  thou  aendest  me 
to  an  ino,-  which  may  occasion  some  ezpenae,  I 
think  it  needful  to  acquaint  thee  that  I  have  no 
money/  At  that  the  warden  stared,  and  turn- 
ing quickly  npon  me  said,  '  How  !  no  money  ! 
How  oan  that  be  ?  yon  don't  look  like  a  man 
that  has  no  money.'  '  However  I  look,'  said 
I,  <  I  tell  thee  the  truth,  that  I  have  no  money, 
and  I  toll  it  to  forwarn  thee  that  thoa  mayest 
not  brin<;  any  charge  upon  the  town.'  '  I  won- 
der,' said  be,  '  what  art  you  hare  got  that  you 
can  travel  without  money ;  you  can  do  more,  I 
assure  y-ou,  than  I  can.' 

"  I  making  no  answer,  he  went  on  and  said, 
*  Well,  well !  but  if  yon  have  no  money,  you 
have  a  good  horse  under  you,  and  we  oan  dis- 
train bim  for  the  charge.  <  But,'  said  I, '  tbe 
horse  is  not  mine  !'  '  <  No !  but  you  have  a  good 
coat  on  your  back,  and  I  hope  that  is  your  own.' 
'  But  it  is  not,'  said  I,  <  for  I  borrowed  both 
the  horse  and  the  great  coat.'  With  that  the 
warden,  holding  up  his  bands,  smiling,  said, 
'  Blesa  me !  I  never  met  such  a  man  as  you  are 
before !  What !  were  you  set  out  by  the  parish  V 
Then,  turning  to  tbe  constable,  be  said, '  Have 
him  to  The  Greyhound,  and  bid  the  people  be 
civil  to  bim.'  Accordingly  to  The  Greyhound 
I  was  led,  my  horse  put  up,  and  I  put  into  a 
1  rge  toom,  and  some  account  given  of  me,  I 
Buppose,  to  the  people  of  the  house. 

"This  was  new  work  to  me,  and  what  tbe 
issue  would  be  I  could  not  forsee;  bat  being 
left  there  alone  I  sat  down,  and  retired  in  spirit 
to  the  Lord,  in  whom  alone  was  my  strength 
and  safety ;  and  of  Him  I  begged  support,  even 
that  He  would  be  pleased  to  give  me  wisdom, 
and  right  words  to  answer  tbe  warden,  when  I 
Ebonld  come  to~be  examined  before  him  again. 

(To  be  coDtiaQed.) 

■  •m 

A   nw  WOHDS   FOR  rBtKMDS'  INTILLIGBHCBa. 

The  numerous  communications  which  have 
■of  late  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  concern- 
ing the  spiritual  well-being  of  our  Society, 
have  awakened  many  similar  serious  thoughts 
in  my  mind ;  and  1  sincerely  believe  tbe  sbund- 
ing  of  these  alarms  (which  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  idle  tales),  are  the  forerunners  of  a 
change  for  the  better. 

That  the  Society  has  not  the  zeal  and  spirit- 
uality of  old,  I  must  reluctantly  odnfess ;  and 
I  believe  no  reflecting  mind  will  deny  that  the 
causes  of  this  are  the  snbject  of  many  eomma- 
Dicationr;  bat  the  remedy,  and  who  shall  apply 
it,  seems  to  be  more  bidden,  and  therefore  less 
spoken  of.  Now,  I  think  if  individuals  would 
examine  themselves,  and  each  one  find  out 
the  condition  of  his  own  soni,  and  how  be 
stood  before  God — what  advanced  bim,  and 
what  retarded  him  in  the  Divine  life — and 
then  acted  accordingly,  the  Society  would  be 
bat  a  short  time  in  shuking  herself  from  tbe 


dust  of  the  earth,  and  in  putting  on  the  gar- 
ments more  becoming  the  daughter  of  Zion. 
But  if  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  have  a  Fuz  or  a 
Joshua,  or  many  of  them,  to  lead  on  tbe  'pe^ 
pie,  I  believe  he  is  now  preparing  them,  for  the 
interest  manifested  in  many  places  among  tho 
younger  people  is  too  plain  to  be  disregarded  ; 
and  this  I  cannot  but  view  as  the  work  of  the 
spirit  in  preparing  the  coming  generation  for 
the  rebuilding  of  tho  temple  which  has  so 
nearly  fallen  down.  And  I  think  these  valiant 
young  people  should  receive  more  encourage- 
ment to  prepare  themselves  fully,'that  they  may 
go  forth  boldly  in  the  work. 

Beginning  with  Jesus  Christ  and  bis  ap(}stle8 
up  to  tbe  present  time,  we  invariably  find  that 
reforms  have  been  generally  brought  about 
through  tbe  Instrumentality  of  young  men 
called  of  God  for  tbe  service,  which  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  length  of  years,  but  faithfulness, 
which  is  required  ;  and  so  I  believe  it  is  at  this 
present  time ;  and  that  from  tbe  North  and  the 
South,  the  East  and  the  M  est,  will  arise  those 
whom  we  will  be  glad  to  acknowledge  as  instru- 
ments of  deliverance.  Therefore  I  desire  that 
we  quench  not  the  spirit  in  tfiese  young  people, 
and  that  we  despise  not  their  youth  nor  their 
prophesyings,  even  though  they  sometimes  slip, 
with  their  tongues,  though  not  from  their 
heart ;  for  such  things  as  this  all  are  liable  to — 
but  from  them  they  can  rise  again. 

Finally,  I  wish  us  not  to  be  discouraged,  nor 
look  too  much  on  the  dark  side,  but  rather  en- 
I  courage  our  brother,  and  excite  ourselves  to 
more  ardent  effprta  in  attaining  the  great  end 
of  our  existence,  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth,  and  preparing  for  futurity. 

lO/A  month  20th,  1867.  S. 


TRUE  CHRISTIAN  UFE. 

Did  a  holy  4ife  consist  of  one  or  two  noble 
deeds — some  »ignal  specimens  of  doing,  or  en- 
during, or' suffering — we  might  account  for  the 
failure,  and  reckon  it  small  dishonor  to  turn 
back  in  such  a  conflict.  But  a  holy  life  is 
made  up  oi  small  things.  It  is  the  little  things 
of  the  hour,  aod  not  the  great  things  of  the  age, 
that  fill  up  a  life  like  that  of  Paul  and  John, 
like  that  of  Rutherford,  or  Brainerd,  or  Martyn. 
Little  words,  not  eloquent  speeches  or  sermons ; 
little  deeds,  not  miracles,  nor  battles,  nor  one 
great  heroic  act  of  martyrdom,  make  up  the 
true  Christian  life.  The  little  constant  sunbeam, 
not  the  lightning ;  the  waters  of  Siloam,  <'  that 
go  softly"  in  their  meek  mission  of  refreshment, 
not  the  waters  of  torrent,  noise  and  force,  are 
the  true  symbols  of  a  holy  life. 

The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little  sins,  lit- 
tle inconsistencies,  little  weaknesses,  little  follies, 
little  indiscretions  and  imprudences,  little  foi- 
bles, little  indulgences  of  self  and  of  the  flesh, 
little  acts  of  indolence  or  indecision,  of  sloven- 
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Knees  or  cowardice,  little  eqaivocations  or  aber- 
rations from  high  integrity,  little  toaches  of 
shabbiness  and  meaDness,  little  exhibitions  of 
worldliness  and  gayety,  little  indifferences  to  the 
feelings  oi;  wi.shes  of  others,  little  outbreaks  of 
temper,^or  crossness,  or  selfishness,  or  vanity; 
the  avoidance  of  such  iiUle  things  as  these  goes 
far  to  make  up  at  least  the  negative  beauty  of 
a  boly  life.  And  then  attention  to  the  little 
duties  of  the  day  and  hour  in  public  tran- 
sactions, or  private  dealings,  or  family  arraage- 
ments ;  to  little  words,  and  looks,  and  tones  ; 
little  self  denials,  and  self  restraints,  and  self- 
forgetfulness;  little  plans  of  quiet  kindness  and 
thoughtful  consideration  for  others;  to  punc- 
tuality and  method,  and  true  aim,  in  the  order- 
ing of  each  day — these  are  the  active  develop- 
ments of  a  holy  life,  the  rich  and  divine  mosaics 
'  of  which  it  is  composed. 

What  makes  yon  green  hill  so  beautiful  7  Not 
the  outstanding  peak  or  stately  elm,  but  the 
bright  sward  which  clothes  its  slopes,  composed 
of  innumerable  blades  of  slender  grass.  It  is  of 
small  things  that  a  great  life  is  made  up;  and 
he  who  will  acknoi|ledge  no  life  as  great  save 
that  which  is  built  up  of  great  things,  will  find 
little  in  Bible  characters  to  admire  or  copy. 
— Dr.  Bonar. 

For  FrieniK'  lutelllgrneer. 

AlDAL  PRESENTS. 

BT   I.    BICK8. 

Generosity  is  one  of  the  finest  feelings  of 
human  nature,  and  one  that  we  should  onlti- 
Tate  with  most  assiduous  care.  Wo  should 
give  attention  not  only  to  the  tiifie  and  manner, 
but  to  the  method  of  giving,  following  the  oft- 
repeated  advice,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  of 
not  letting  our  right  hand  know  what  our  left 
hand  doeth.  And  we  are  advised  to  give  free- 
ly, hoping  and  looking  for  nothing  in  return 
but  inward  reward  and  peace,  that  ever  follows 
well  doing.  Those  blessed  with  means  often 
esteem  it  a  luxury  to  give  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life  to  those  who  require  them. 

A  practice  is  prevalent  among  the  opulent 
and  fashionable  in  this  country,  which  has  made 
inroads  into  our  Society,  of  making  costly  pre- 
sents to  those  of  their  friends  who  are  about  to 
be  married.  I  would  not  for  one  moment  deter 
any  one  from  any  act  of  generosity,  but  I  claim 
the  consideration  of  all  serious  minds  to  the 
question.  Are  the  ostentatious  presentment  and 
the  succeeding  public  display  of  wedding  pre- 
sents in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  of  our 
profession  ?  Is  the  gift  made  by  the  prompt- 
'  ings  of  a  noble  and  generous  nature,  or  is  it 
done  through  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  the  kind 
feelings  of  our  nature  having  nothing  to  do  with 
it?  Is  it  not  probable  that  maoy  of  these 
bridal  presents  are  given  in  accordance  with 
custom  when  the  giver  can  ill  afford  the  ex- 
pense ?    If  we  wish  to  present  some  token  of 


our  esteem,  would  it  not  be  better  to  give  some 
article  the  use  and  sight  of  which  would  often 
bring  the  kindness  of  the  donor  to  remembrance, 
instead  of  costly  articles  of  show,  the  charge  of 
which  is  a  trouble  and  expense  7 

And  again,  I  would  ask,  Are  there  not  more 
suitable  periods  than  the  wedding  day  to  give 
these  tokens  of  esteem  ?  And  is  it  consistent 
with  our  profession  to  make  a  museum  and  show 
of  the  bridal  presents,  thereby  destroying  that 
delicacy  and  simplicity  that  ever  attends  the 
generosity  that  springs  from  the  heart?  Why 
should  any  one  desire  to  have  his  gifts  heralded 
to  the  world,  and  made  a  common  stock  of  gos- 
sip for  the  neighborhood  ?  Does  it  not  engen- 
der a  selfish  expectation  that  the  gifts  made 
will  be  returned  by  similar  presents  should  like 
circumstances  occur?  And  are  not  those  who 
do  not  follow  this  fashion  sometimes  branded  aa 
niggardly  and  mean  ? 

We  would  keep  the  spirit  of  generosity  sacred, 
and  surround  it  by  every  safeguard  of  privacy 
and  simplicity,  watching  over  our  actions  lest 
the  desire  of  praise  and  the  esteem  of  men  do 
not  prompt  our  doings ;  and  not  only  the  right 
hand  know,  but  the  world  may  know  and  see 
how  kind  and  generous  we  are;  and  if  so,  where 
will  be  our  reward  ? 

lOth  mo..  1867. 

F  RI E  n¥s^IN  T  E  L  L I G  E  NO  E  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  2,  1867, 


Freedom  or  TnoiraHT  and  Expression. — 
The  principle  of  love  and  unity  is  perhaps 
no  less  valued  by  us,  than  by  some  of  our 
friends  who  have  feared  that  the  "  Intelligen* 
oer"  has  been  guilty  of  an  impropriety  in 
giving  publicity  to  a  variety  of  views  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
We  believe  that  "Truth  never  loses  ground  by* 
inquiry,"  and  that  we  do  not  deviate  from  the 
Christian  path  in  regarding  with  brotfaerlj 
kindness  and  charity  the  expression  of  a  sin- 
oere  concern  for  the  vital  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety, even  though  we  may  differ  in  sentiment 
with  the  waiter,  as  to  the  causes  of  apparent 
deficiencies  and  the  remedies  proposed  for  their 
removal.  We  are  increasingly  impressed  with 
the  exalted  character  of  the  principles  professed 
by  Friends,  and  with  the  liberty  and  equality 
which  they  inspire;  and  we  also  believe,  that  a 
more  faithful  advocacy  of  them  is  essential  to 
the  growth  of  the  spiritual  body.  There  are 
different  gifts  and  different  labcrs  apportioned 
by  the  same  spirit;  and  if  a  warning  voice  be 
heard  in  another  portion  of  the  vineyard  from 
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that  in  wbich  we  are  engagecl,  is  it  not  well  to 
heed  it  suffioicDtly  to  inqnire  what  it  portends  ? 
UDiformitj  of  opinion  is  too  often  regarded 
as  essential  to  Christian  unity.'  Not  only  in  the 
varied  castes  of  mind,  bnt  in  the  different 
growths  of  spiritual  experience,  there  is  much 
that  calls  for  forbearance  and  charity.  The 
apostle  was  no  doaht  aware  of  a  similar  eon- 
dition  in  the  church  in  his  day  when  he  said, 
'*  We,  then,  that  are  strong,  ought  to  'bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  oiir- 
pelves."  He  also  testified  that  "  the  kingdom 
of  God"  is  "  righteoosness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Spirit."  If  humility  is  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  mind,  eren  those  who  may  have  at- 
tained to  the  stature  of  manhood,  may  some- 
times be  instructed  by  the  little  child.  .  "  Oat 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  Thou  hast 
perfected  praise!"  Our  views  in  relation  to  this 
subject  are  so  clearly  expressed  by  "  a  country 
correspondent"  of  the  "British  Friend"  that 
we  make  the  following  extract.  In  allusion'to 
the  great  diversity  of  sentiment  which  must 
necessarily  exist  in  a  Society  like  ours,  the  au- 
thor says  that  "the  only  class  of  writing  which 
feels  to  me  as  of  a  really  '  doubtful  tendency,' 
is  that  which  does  not  bear  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity, or  that  which  aims  at  producing  effects 
on  the  mind  analagous  to  that  of  stimulants  on 
the  body — whaHe  called  *  sensational,'  in  which 
mnch  must  be  included  that  is  meant  to  be.  re- 
ligious." "  The  free  expression  of  sincere  con- 
viction in  a  calm  and  thoughtful  spirit  mnst  b 
productive  of  benefit  both  to  author  and  read- 
independent  of  the  soundness  of  the  oon< 
sions^  arrived  at. 

"  However  mnch  some  may  regret  the  te' 
cies  of  religious  thought  in  the  present  di 
time  is  gone  by  when  any  successful  > 
can  be  made  to  restrain  its  perfect  lib 
do  not  believe  in  forbidden  knowledf 
must  be  intended  to  use  to  the  utmr 
powers  that  have   been   bestowed 
The  farther  he  extends  his  researr 
direction,  whether  natural  or  spirit' 
he  ^ill,  if  he  learns  aright,  becoir 
the  presence  of  the  infinites  ar' 
he   will  be  able  to  say  with  I' 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  ea 
ways    higher  than   man's    w 
thoBghts  than  man's  though 


edge  must  lead  to  true  h 
there  are  no  intenser  and 
those  who  feel  that  they 
been  set  free   from   tV 
views  in  which  the  b< 
veloped,,  than  the  sim 
of  life  in  the  presenc 
of  all,  and  under  th 
wing." 

This   seemp   to 
version  and  chil 
sential  to  be  ko 
trance  into  the  * 
is  but  one  lang 

The-  recent 
States  Circu' 
Maryland, ' 
to  a  colore 
be  read  n 
erty  as  t' 

Thef 
case  wi 
journr 
or  ap 
case 
did 
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to  have  been  ezecated  under  the  law  of  Mary- 
land relating  to  negro  appreoticeB,  with  those 
required  by  the  law  of  Maryland  in  indentures 
for  white  persons,  the  Tarianoe  is  manifest. 

The  petitioner  under  this  indenture  is  not 
entitled  to  any  edooation — a  white  apprentice 
must  be. taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
The  petitioner  is  liable  to  be  assigned  and  trans- 
ferred at  the  will  of  the  master  to  any  person 
in  the  Rame  county — the  white  apprentice  is  not 
thus  liable.  The  auThority  of  the  master  over 
the  petitioner  is  described  in  the  law  as  a  prop- 
erty and  interest;  no  such  description  is  applied 
to  authority  over  a  white  apprentice. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  other  particulars. 
Such  is  the  case,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  consider  it  without  the  benefit  of  any 
argument  in  support  of  the  claim  of  the  rexpon- 
dent  to  the  writ;  but  I  have  considered  jt  with 
care,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  reach  right  con- 
clusions. For  the  present,  I  shall  restrict  my- 
,  self  to  a  brief  statement  of  these  conclusions, 
without  going  into  the  grounds  of  them-.  The 
time  does  not  allow  more.  The  following  propo- 
sitions,-then,  seem  to  me  to  be  sound  law,  and 
they  decide  the  case : 

First — The  first  clause  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  interdicts  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  and 
establishes  freedom  b<)  the  constitutional  right 
of  all  persons  in  the  United  Slates. 

Second — The  alleged  apprenticeship  in  the 
present  case  is  involuntary  servitude,  within 
the  meaning  of  these  words  in  the  amendment. 

TMrd — If  this  were  otherwise,  the  indenture 
V^t  forth  \n  the  return  does  not  contain  import- 
ant provisions  for  the  security  and  benefit  of 
the  apprentice,  which  are  required  by  the  laws 
of  Maryland  in  indentures  of  white  apprentices, 
and  is  therefore  in  contravention  of  that  clause 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Civil  Riichts  law,  en- 
acted by  Congress  on  April  9th,  1866. 

Fourth — This  law  having  been  enacted 
under  the  second  clause  of  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment, in  the  enforcement  of  the  first  clause  of 
the  amendment,  is  constitutional,  and  applies  to 
all  conditions  prohibited  yet,  whether  originat- 
ing in  transactions  before  or  since  its  enact- 
ment. 

Fi/ih — Colored  persons,  equally  with  whites, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  petitioner  must  be  discharged  from  re- 
straint by  the  respondent. 


Marriko,  at  Friends'  Meeting-hooae,  Goose  Greek, 
Va.,  on  the  22d  of  Ninth  mootb,  1867,  Tbomas  Ta.y- 
LOB  to  Mabt  Piooott. 

,  at  the  samf  meeting,  on  the  fame  day,  Bar- 
clay Eyrr,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Emma  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Henry  8.  TBTlor,  deceased. 

,  at  Cbappaqua,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  of  Tenth 

month,  1867,  bjr  Friends'  ceremony,  Jesse  B.  Sut- 


ton, nf  Mt  Kisco,  to  Pbebb  F.  Hatilabd,  of  Chappa- 
quB,  N.  Y. 

Died,  on  the  7tb  of  Tenth  mon«h,  1867,  at  the 
house  of  John  Bedell,  West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y., 
Debokab  Powell,  Rgei  80  jears.  She  was  a  worthy 
member  of  Verona  Monthly  Meeting. 
.  — ^,  on  the  23d  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  in  23d 
Ward,  Philadelphia,  Pbisoilla  Roberts,  n  the  80th 
year  of  her  age. 

,  at  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa,  on  the  16tb  of 

Tenth  mo.,  1867,  Micbabl  H.  Jbnks,  aged  72  years. 

,  at  the  residence  of  Theodore  Bibberd,  on  the 

12th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  Lydia  Hoohrs,  aged  T3 
years ;  a  member  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  and  Par> 
ticular  Meetings. 

,  on  the  20th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  at  the 

residence  of  her  mother,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jake, 
daughter  of  Mary  and  the  late  John  Hillbom,  in  her 
43d  year ;  a  membenof  By  berry  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

FEIENDS'   SOCIAL   LTCKUM. 
\Third-day  fcrening,  Eleventh  mo.  5th,  at  T}  o'clock, 
Dr.  J.  Gibbons  Hunt  will  exhibit  the  Stereopticon. 
Eleveath  month  12th,  John  J.  White  will  lecture. 

I     M>     

Tor  FrieadB'  IntelTigeaeor. 

FaiENDS   AMONGST   THE   FREEDMEN. 

No.  X. 

The  educational  labors  of  "  Friendn'  Atiocia- 
twn  for  the  A  id  and  Eleuation  q/  t/ie  Freedmen ," 
for  the  present  season  have  commenced,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  under  some  discouragements. 
It  is  feared  the  idea  is  too  prevalent  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  Freedmen  to  be  irlf- 
tupporling ;  that,  extreme  physical  sufiering 
having  ceased  to  exist,  or,  existing  to  only  a 
limited  extent,  they  should  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves;  and  that,  being  positively /ree, 
their  education  is  but  a  secondary  matter. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  Association 
has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  encourage 
this  self-supporting  i^ea,  by  the  introduction  of 
industrial  pursuits  wherever  practicable ;  has 
taught  them  to  aspire  after  it,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, with  maiked  success.  But  the  many 
hi.ndraooes  to  the  oonsummation  of  this  desira- 
ble object  must  be  kept  in  view ;  they  have  not 
yet  passed  through  the  transition  state,  with  all 
their  old  habits  clinging  to  them,  and  with  oat- 
side  surroundings  tending  to  degrade  rather 
than  elevate ;  added  to  which  is  the  iact  that  in 
many  localities  the  old  impositions  and  oppres- 
sions are  even  now  but  feebly  checked  by  legal 
enactments,  either  only  partially  enforced,  or 
set  aside  altogether. 

Should  the  educational  efforts  of-  Northern 
/Societies  be  abandoned  at  this  particular  crisis, 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  Freedmen  f 
Pitiable  indeed  !  Not ,  only  would  their  igno- 
rance be  taken  advantage  of,  but  they  would  be 
deprived  of  the  influence  the  presence  of  their 
teachers  has  exercised  on  the  community,  and 
which  has,  doubtless,  heretofore  been  a  great 
protection  to  them.  Just  such  "  watchmen  on 
the  wall"  their  oppressors. fear,  and  the  valao 
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of  the  DnmeroQS  soboolg  scattered  over  tlie 
South  byFriendj  and  others  may  be  ptrtiall^ 
estimated,  not  only  by  the  retultt  which  have 
been  attained,  but  by  the  appreciation  of  the 
freeilmen't  Bureau  of  these  efforts. 

Shall' the  olosins;  of  these  schools  be  per 
mitte)  ?  The  verdict  \i  in  the  hands  of  the 
frteiidj  of  the  oppressed.  They ./nu«<  he  closed, 
unless  early  substaQtivl  pecuniary  aid  is  ibrth- 
ooming.  Our  Associar.ioa  is  now  working 
'■p  on/aifh,  having  but  one  month's  salary  for  our 
teachers  in  the  treasury.  The  want  of  means 
has  already  compelled  the  closing  of  funr 
schools,  bat  it  is  hoped  the  "  Appeal"  recently 
forwarded  to  various  Monthly  and  Preparative 
Meetin);s  will  aronse  Frifuds  to  the  importance 
of  oontinning  this  work  with  even  renewed  en- 
ergy, and  be  followed  by  appropriate  tangible 
responses  from  every  quarter.  Lat  us  not  be 
disappointed. 

Our  teachers  now  in  the  fiald,  and  their  re- 
spective locations,  are  as  follows : 

VIU6INIA  8CH00r.S. 

Ctthari'ne  E  If  til,  Vienna,  Fairfax  County. 
JUar^  McBride,  Fairfax  C  H.,  " 

Sarah  M.  Ely,  Lewinsville,  " 

Frnncet  E.  Gauge,  Herndon  Station,   " 
S'trah  E.  Lloytif  Woodlawn, 
Fhilena  Hi-ald,  Falls'  Church, 
Marff  K.  Brontu,  Manassas, 
B         Sarah  Ann  Steer,  Waterford,  London  County. 
Caroline  Thomas,  Leesburg,  " 

SOUTH   CAROLINA  SaHOOLS. 
Cornelia  Hancock,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Mari/  A.  Taylor,  " 

Either  Bavokes,  " 

As  these  schools  have  only  been  in  operation 
this  season  from  the  Ist  of  the  present  month, 
our  usual  statistics  cannot  be  presented  until 
some  time  next  month.  We  have  heard  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  two  or  three  of  the  teachers  at 
their  places  of  destination.  A  few  extracts 
from  a  letter  received  .from  Philena  Healil 
(whqse  location  has  been  changed)  may  not  be 
ont  of  place,  ts  showing  how  thoroughly  heart 
and  soul  of  some-of  these  faithful  laborers  are 
enlisted  in  this  gOod  work.  The  sweet  spirit 
of  resignation,  oombinud  with  a  determination 
}  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  that  pervades  the 

letter  throughout,  is  exceedingly  gratifying  and 
encouraging.. 

>  After  detailing  her  arrival  at  the  dilapidated 
station  platfo;rm,  with  no  one  to  meet  or  welcome 
her,  with  "  no  sign  of  life,  save  one  m  in  of 
rough  exterior,  in  no  way  oonneoted  with  the 
railroad,"  who  kindly  answered  her  inquiries  as 
to  what  could  be  done  towards  conveying  her 
b^gn^go  to  the  village,  she  adds,  "  I  thanked 
him  kindly,  and  sat  myself  down  on  the  steps, 
as  there  was  no  choice  of  seats  or  voims ;  and 
'as  I  sat  in  a  strange  country  in  that  novel  .po- 


sition, with  the  blue  heaven  above  me,  and  the 
free  air  around  me,  there  was  peace  in  my  soul, 
and  I  fielt  strong  and  willing ;  and,  though  far 
from  friends  and  home,  I  felt  that  God  was 
near.  A  spirit  of  prayer  seemsd  also  there, 
and  it  was  to  me  a  season  of  blessing." 

She  also  narrates  her  deliverance  from  the 
difficulties  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  and 
remarks:  "  Enough'  is  as  good  as  a  feast ;  and 
surely  it  was  true  in  this  case.  Oh  1  how  good 
our  Heavenly  Father  is.  The  winds  are  tem- 
pered to  the  shorn  la:nb.  He  makes  the  crooked 
paths  straight,  the  bitter  sweet,  and  turns  sor- 
row into  gialness."  J.  M.  E. 

P4iiLi.D^LPau,  lOih  month  21,  1867. 

Since  the  above  was  prepared  for  publication, 
the  following  has  met  the  eye  of  the  writer, 
and  it  is  herewith  appended  as  confirmatory  of 
ou,r  idea  that  this  is  no  ttm)  to  abanlon  our 
schools,  and  that  it  is  vitally  important  to  tV 
cream  rather  thaa  decrease  their  number. 

FREEDMEN'S  SOHOOTiS  IN  KENTUCKr. 

From  the  report  of  T.  K.  Noble,  superinten- 
dent of  freedmen's  sohoils  in  Kentucky,  we 
gather  the  following  facts :  There  are  in  the 
State  37,000  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eighteen  years.  In  the  month  of  June 
there  were  96  schools,  and  122  teachers,  and 
.'),921  pupils.  Fifty  buildings  have  been  hired 
by  the  bureau  for  school  purposes,  and  eight . 
new  houses  have  been  erected,  and  several  oth- 
ers are  in  progress,  built  mainly  by  the  freed- 
men,  with  some  assist ince  from  the  bureau. 
The  report  states : 

"  Gratifying  as  have  been  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  the  year,  the  work  of  education  is  but 
just  began.  Five  thousand  children  are  in  the 
schools,  but  more  than  thirty  thousand  are 
growing  up  in  utter  ignorance.  How  this, 
mnltitudia  can  be  reached  is  a  grave  problem . 
In  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  where  there  are 
troops  to  protect  the  schools  from  violence,  or 
public  scintiment  tolerates  their  existence— 
where  the  freedmen  have  churches  which  can 
be  used  for  school  parposea,  and  are  able  to  do 
something  for  the  support  of  the'  schools — the 
problem  is  not  difficult ;  but  in  the-  interior, 
where  hostility  to  the  schools  is  virulent,  where 
the  freedmen  own  no  buildings  suitable  for 
school  purpo.seB, -and  where  the  incessant  labor 
of  every  oliild  is  needed  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  great 
problemof  their  education  is  to  be  solved.  .  .  . 

The  appropriations  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  this  purpose  is  wholly  inadequate. 
It  amounts  to  leas  than  70  cents  per  annum  for 

each  child It  is  plain,  therefore, 

that  if  these  30,000  children  are  to  be  instructed 
and  fitted  for  oitisens,  the  expenses  of  their  in- 
strootion  must  for  the  present  be  assumed  by 
the  benevolence  of  the  North.    All  the  freed- 
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men  can  do  now  is  to  provide  books,  foel,'  and 
teachers'  board.  This  tbey  have  done  in  tbia 
State  during  tbe  past  year.  In  my  judgment 
it  will  not  bo'long  before  they  will  be  able  to 
educate  themselves.  They  are  certainly  not 
able  now.  If  the  Christian  philanthropy  of  our 
country  can  be  made  to  cotuprehcDd  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  giving  temporary  aid,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  a  cheerful  and  bountiful  re- 
sponse." 

EUROPEAN  OORRKSPONDENCE. 
No.  8. 
Fbik  City  of  Hauburgh,  Sept.  4tb. 
There  are  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
humbler  poor  which  are  worthy  of  all  imita- 
tion ;  a  model  one  ia  the  Rauh  Haus.  This  also 
originated  with  one  individual,  who  was  not 
rich,  but  oooupied  a  litttle  one-story  cottage  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburgh  ;  his  family  consist- 
ing  of  himself  and  his  mother.  He  believed 
in  the  reformation  of  children  by  means  of 
giving  ih^m  a  genial  family  lifo,  and  took  three 
wretched  little  boys  into  his  family  to  make  them 
happy ;  be  taught  them  the  value  of  property, 
by  giving  them  gardens  to  cultivate  and  handi- 
crafts by  which  they  could  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing. This  humble  attempt  has  developed  so 
successfully,  that>  now  the  domain  is  enlarged 
to  a  farm  of  many  acres,  and  comprehends  a 
pond,  orchard,,  trees  for  ornament,  and  eighteen 
brick'  buildings  (one  of  three  stories),  which 
are  filled  with  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
grown  up  in  the  worst  conditions  and  have  been 
probably  morally  r'uined.  This  enlargement 
has  been  owing  to  the  benevolence  of  others 
joining  itself  to  that  of  the  founder  and  con- 
tributing either  the  land  or  tbe  money  to  pur- 
chase it ;  but  the  houses  have  been  entirely 
built,  and  the  whole  affair  is  now  supported  by 
tbe  labor  of  the  inmates.  They  are  their  own 
tailors,  shoemakers,  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
spinners,  weavers,  farmers  and  gardeners.  They 
do  not  produce  knouKh  to  sell,  but  su£Bcient  for 
the  support  of  the  establishment.  There  are 
several  families,  twelve  constituting  a  family, 
and  with  each  resides  what  is  called  a  house- 
brother,  or  a  house  sister,  according  as  the  in- 
mates are  male  or  female.  Tbe  twelve  sleep  in 
one  large  hall,  the  bedsteads,  mattrasses,  blank- 
ets, and  coverlets  being  made  by  themselves; 
they  spin  the  wool  and  weave  it  into  clothes. 
Each  faiuily  has  a  common  parlor  and  kitchen. 
One  large  brick  building  contains  a  convenient 
wash-hou.se  and  workshops ;  another  is  a  church 
with  schoolrooms  attached.  New  comers  go  to 
each  house  in  turn,  so  that  no  bouse  ever  has 
more  than  one  stranger  in  it.  There  is  a  great 
demand  on  the  institution  for  the  members  as 
workmen  elsewhere. 

Each  family  has  its  individuality,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  plan  is  its  genial  home  life. 
Every  birthday  is  kept  with  some  festivity ;  and 


the  birthdays  of  those  who  have  left  (the  institu- 
tion has  been  in  existence  thirty  years)  are  always 
noticed  at  the  church,  and  some  account  is  givea 
of  the  present  condition  and  prosperity  of  the 
individual.  They  visit  the  old  homestead 
and  sometimes  make  donations.  I  visited  this 
infitiiution  on  a  Sunday,  and  found  the  inmates 
sitting  in  groups  under  the  trees;  some  were 
knitting,  others  differently  employed,  as  if  labor 
was  not  profane,  but  all  tbe  more  laborious  oc- 
cupations were  suspended ;  several  were  playing 
on-  musical  instruments.  The  school  does  not 
limit  the  education)  as  boys  have  gone  from 
there  to  the  universities;  tbe  languages,  es- 
pecially English  and  French,  are  taught,  and 
every  one  learns  and  practices  some  manual 
labor.  The  institution  is  constantly  extending 
itself;  the  inmates  rise  to  be  teachers  and  as- 
sistants, and  are  a  source  of  supply  to  the  out- 
side world.  A  young  German^girl  of  above 
twenty-two  (whose  home  is  in  Neisse,  i^ilesia, 
where  she  supports  herself  and  parents  by 
tfaching  German  and  English)  was  visiting 
there  during  the  eight  weeks  of  her  own  sum- 
mer vacation,  (teaching  for  her  board)  in  order 
thoroughly  to  see  into  and  learn  the  workings 
of  the  institution,  hoping  in  future,  after  tbe 
death  of  her  parents,  to  be  employed  in  some 
similar  way.  She  very  simply  expressed  that 
life  was  not  worth  living,  if  besides  support- 
ing one's  Eelf,  one  wu  not  doiog  Eometbing 
for  the  universal  interests  of  man.  She  was 
very  religious,  and  I  learned  from  her  that  this 
was  an  orthodox  establishment,  and  that  the 
religious  lifo  was  very  much  cultivated.  But 
they  did  not  seem  bigoted,  at  least  tbey  were 
very  genial  in  their  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  PauUen  Stift,  a  beneGccnt  institn- 
tiun  of  Hamburgh,  which  is  founded  on  the 
broadest  principles  of  humanity,  and  whose  re- 
ligious spirit  comprehends  Jew  and  Christian, 
and  even  those  who  are  members. of  no  church, 
believing  that  the  banner  of  universal  humanity 
is  the  best  to  act  under  always. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  some  ardent  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  who  though  very  much  best  on  doiog 
good,  and  who  are  living,  certainly,  most  dis- 
interested and  beneficent  lives  (seeking  and  sav- 
ing those  who  arelost)  are  not  quite  so  cordial  to 
the  Paulsen  Stift  as  /  thihk  the  true  Christian 
spirit  would  dictate,  which  does  not  forbid  mira- 
cles of  good  to  be  done  by  those  who  donot  follow 
iu  the  train  of  the  personal  Christ.  Tbey  thus 
dishonor  the  name  they  love  and  refuse  t^e 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  that  cannot  conie  as  Je- 
sus saw,  till  he  goes  away  personally/,  as  be  said 
in  his  last  hours:  "  It  is  expedient  that  I  go 
away  from  you,  for  unless  I  go  away  the  com- 
forter cannot  come,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Truth, 
that  shall  interpret  to  your  minds  all  things 
that  I  have  said." 
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Bat  I  must  (ell  you  of  the  Panla^n  Stift 
(Stift  means  Inatitution),  and  this  wil^^equice 
me  to  go  back  a  little  into  the  history  of  Ham- 
burgh. It  was  not  until  the  year  IS  19  that  the 
Jews  were  emancipated  in  Hamburgh ;  bat  the 
city  contained  a  large  number  of  them,  who 
were  highly  cultivated  as  well  as  vefy  rich,  and 
some  by  their  transcendental  philosophy  wei^iB 
emancipated  from  prejudice.  (I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  who  were  rich  and  oaltivated 
were  transcendental,  but  that  many  were.)  I 
had  already  ascertained  in  America,  by  examin- 
ing th^ir  periodicals,  that  the  Jews  of  modern 
time  had  iDsenaibly  partaken  of  the  oDward 
movement  of  civilization,  and  were  in  a  wholly 
different  spirit  from  that  which  rejected  Christ. 
They  had  been  affected  By  the  spirit  which  he 
commended  to  his  Father  in  the  last  agony; 
although  they  reject  his  name  and  misconceive 
his  personal  individuality.  Thus  the  tone  of 
their  religious  journal  was  as  liberal  and  gentle 
as  that  of  the  conservative  Unitarians,  who 
also,  tboagh  in  another  way,  are  limited  by 
still  clinging  to  Him  who  felt  and  said,  "  It  is 
expedient  that  I  should  go  away,"  and  thus  are 
blinded  to  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  that  He 
eaid  could  not  come  unless  he  went  away — a 
doctrine  of  no  sect  of  Christians  except  the 
Quaker*.  (And  do  they  tiwhja  live  up  to  it? 
Have  not  some  of  them  gone  back  from  G-eorge 
Fox  into  the  more  outward  doctrine  of  reliance 
for  salvation  upon  the  historic  personality  of  Je- 
sus, rather  than  on  the  spirit  of  Christ  ?)  But  to 
go  back  to  the  Hamburgh  Jews.  Mrs  Johanne 
Ooldschmidt,  mother-in-law  of  Jenny  Lind, 
was  one  of  these  Hamburgh  Jews,  a  highly 
cultivated  woman,  whose  success  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children  was  so  marked,  that  per- 
sons often  asked  her  for  her  secret.  She  wrote 
a  book  on  education,  entitled, "  A  Mother's  Sor- 
rows and  a  Mother's  Joys,"  and  published  it 
anonymoasly.  It  was  read  by  the  distinguished 
educator  Diesterweig,  irho  republished  it  with 
a  preface  of  his  own ;  a  circumstance  that  led 
to  an  acquaintance  and  life-long  friendship  and 
oo-operation  with  the  author.  Sbe  published 
another  work  (also  anonymously)  which  was  a 
correspondence  between  a  Jewess  and  a  noble 
lady,  upon  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 
Jews  by  Christians.  This  book  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  oldest  sister  of  Mrs.  Carl  Sohnts 
and  of  Adolph  Meyer,  who  was  the  originator 
and  benefactor  of  the  soologieal  gardens  of 
Hamburgh,  which  I  will  at  some  future  time 
describe  to  you.  This  lady  wrote  to  her  Ham^ 
burgh  friends  in  orde»  to  discover  the  author  of 
this  correspondence,  for  she  wished  to  unite 
with  her  in  combating  this  prejudice.  The 
friends  met,  and,one  result  of  their  intercourse 
was  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  express 
purpose  of  combating  prejudices;  it  was  com- 
posed of  sixteen  members — eight  Christian  and 


eight  Jewish  ladies.  Whether  this  had  any  effect 
in  bringing  about  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
I  do  not  know;  but  when,  in  1849,  they  were 
emancipated  by  an  act  of  the  Government,  the 
Christian  ladies  gave  a  festival  to  the  Jewish 
ladies,  initiating  the  social  emancipation  and 
welcoming  them  to  equal  rights  with  them* 
selves.  Mrs.  Goldschmidt  showed  me  the ' 
badge  they  wore  on  the  occasion,  which  was  a 
white  satin  bow,  with  three  verses  written  oiv 
one  streamer,  and  hands  elapsed  in  friAidship 
on  the  other.  E.  P.  P. 

To  tite  Editors  of  the  Friends'  latelligericer  : 

The  poem  here  presefited  for  publication  in 
your  paper  is  not  only  valuable  for  the  truths 
embodied   therein,  but  a  reminiscence  of  an 
event  ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  partici-, 
pants  with  grateful  and  pleasurable  emotions. 

On  Second-day  evening,  the  30th  of  Ninth 
month,  most  of  the  teachers' employed  by  our 
"  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmeo,"  with  about  fifty  invited  guests,  as- 
sembled socially  at  the  home  in  this  city  of  one 
of  our  liberal  and  benevolent  members,  where 
truly  "  a  feast  of  feeling  and  a  flow  of  soul " 
wete  realized  by  each  one  privileged  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

Aflter  partaking  with  the  teachers  of  the  re- 
freshments prepared  for  the  occasion,  an  hour 
or  two  was  spent  in  conversation,  each  feeling 
the  holy  and  elevating  influence  of  minds  gov- 
erned and  led  by  motives  above  all  selfish 
promptings.  , 

A  short  and  appropriate  address  was  given 
by  L.  Mott,  in  whiuh  she  alluded  to  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  each  teacher  returned  to 
her  work,  feeling  it  to  be  no  sacrifice,  but  a 
privilege,  thus  to  cheer  and  elevate  the  droop- 
ing and  depressed. 

The  reading  of  the  following  poem  closed 
the  interesting  entertainment.  E. 

GRADATIOK. 
BY  OR.  O.  O.  HOLLAND. 

Heavea  is  not  reached  bj  a  siogle  bonnd. 
Bat  ire  build  the  Udder  bjr  wbicb  we  ri^e 
Prom  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaalted  tkes, 

And  wr  mount  to  its  sammit  round  \>j  roand. 

I  connt  those  thinirs  to  be  grandly  true, 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  Qod — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  commoa  sed 

To  a  parer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  onder  oar  feet. 
By  what  we  have  mnstered'  in  good  and  gain, 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  pHssion  slain, 

Aod  the  vanqaished  ill  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  trust, 
When  the  morning  calls  to  life  and  light, 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the  night 

Oar  lives  are  trailing  in  the  sordid  dnst. 

Wings  for  angels,  but  feet  for  men  I 
We  mujl  borrow  the  wings  to  find  Ihe  way — 
We  may  hope,  and  resofve,  and  aspire,  and  pray. 

Bat  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 
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Only  in  dreama  is  the  ladder  thrown 
From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  w«11  ; 
Bat  the  dreams  depart,  and  llie  visions  fall, 

And  the  sleeper  wakes  oa  bis  pillow  of  stone. 

Hf-avea  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound, 
But  we  build  ibe  Udder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  luwiy  e^rth  to  ibe  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  moDnt  to  ii«  summit  roond  by  round. 
■1 

BY  BX()UB£T. 

In  memory  of  T.  H.  L.,  who  departed  tha  life  6th  mo, 

29M,  186?. 
As*  sinks  at  summer  eve  the  sctiing  son, 
Mid  a  rich  glory  when  his  course  is  ran. 
So  did  be  gently  breathe  his  life  away 
Calm,  with  bright  hope  sheddiug  its  holy  ray 
Over  a  soul  upheld  by  faith  so  clear, 
That  the  lErim  tyrant  claimed  no  victory  thert. 
No  sting  had  death  for  him,  God  heard  his  prayer; 
Tho'  language  failed,  the  mind  was  bright  and  clear.* 
And  he  had  said,  I'm  ready  to  leave  all, 
"  Awaiting  but  my  bearenly  Father's  call.'' 
And  to  the  question,  how  be  felt  one  day — 
Safe,  safe,  replied  be  ;  naught  was  in  his  way. 
He  knew  that  death  would  soon  bis  soul  release, 
When  be  would  find  his  home  of  rest  and  peace. 
Tben,  wherefore  mourn  him  in  that  glorious  sphere. 
Where  only  purest  joy  can  enter — where 
No  sin,  no.  sorrow,  no  remorseful  tear 
Can  e'er  be  known,  for  Heaven's  own  bliss  is  there. 
But  for  ourselves  we  mourn,  our  loss  we  know 
It  glooms  the  present  with  a  heavy  woe. 
It  casts  a  shade  euoh  dear  memento  o'er, 
Which  knew  him  once,  will  know  him  now  no  more. 
Yel  Jesus  wept — that  thought  coneoles  the  heart — 
And  we  must  weep  thus  from  (be  loved  to  part. 
His  worth,  bis  virtaes,  did  sweet  incense  raise, 
And  gave  to  heaven  a  daily  hymn  of  praise. 
From  ihe  poor  man  he  never  turned  his  ear, 
But  gave  bim  aid,  and  kindly  words  of  cheer  ; 
Bis  many  acts  of  charity  and  love 
Were  known  alone  to  nim,  who,  from  above, 
Can  read  tbe  heart  of  man,  and  judge  aright, 
Whether  bis  alms  are  pleasing  in  His  eight. 
For  blessed  is  he  who  leodeth  to  tbe  Lord ; 
.God's  word  is  sure;  lie  giretb  His  reward  ; 
And  we  in  the  sweet  thought  may  be  consoled, 
The  perfect,  upright  man,  thus  to  behold. 
His  end, is peace. 

BECENT  AFRICAN   DISCOVERIES. 

All  the  discoveries  show  that  Africa  is  pos- 
ECBsed  of  oommercial  advantages  that  will  sooner 
or  later  be  improved,  and  give  it  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  importance  and  prosperilj.  From 
whatever  side  it  is  approached  there  are  found 
a  richness  of  soil  and  water  privileges,  and 
choice  products,  sufficient  to  warrant  at  length 
the  prospect  of  a  remunerative  trade,  apart 
from  the  horrors  of  slave-driving,  and  after  (hat 
has  been  wholly  rooted  out.  Many  trrcts  are 
found,  indeed,  to  be  desert  and  comparatively 
worthless ;  but  there  are  also  valleys  teeming 
with  the  richest  stores  and  rivalling  in  wealth, 
if  not  in  extent,  that  of  the  Amaeon.  The  Ni- 
ger and  its  tributaries,  in  all  their  course,  flow 
through  the  richest  lands,  even  now  set  with 
cotton  and  sugar-cane,  and  premising  in  the  fu- 

*T.  H.  Legget's  prayer  was  that  he  might  retain  his 
mind  to  the  last 


ture  the  largest  returns  in  those  profitable  pro- 
ducts. .Their  bank's  in  some  places  are  lined 
with  precious  woods;  and  palm-oti, ivory,  rhi- 
noceros horns,  indigo,  rice,  wax,  and  hides  are 
only  a  part  of  the  stores  that  would  find  their 
way  to  other  countries  in  case  of  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  trade. 

This'  question  of  the  prospects  of  commerce 
in  that  land  is  intimately  connected  with  its 
future  civilization  and  Christianization.  Trade 
itself  will  not  convert,  but  it  will  open  the  way 
for  the  missionary.  Dr.  Barth,  in  his  minute 
descriptions,  speaks  in  tbe  highest  terms  of  the 
fertility  of  the  country  on  the  Bennwe — tbe  chief 
eastern  branch  of  the  Niger — and  of  all  that  sec- 
tion to  the  south  and  west  of  Lake  Tsad.  Corn 
and  cotton  fields  abound,  magnificent  tamarind 
and  tul'p  trees  rise  in  majestic  beauty,  and  the 
butter-trees  and  giant  Asoiepiafs,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  other  varieties,  'fill  the  valleys,  while  th« 
luxuriant  pastures  support  large  herds  of  milk- 
white  cattle.  Birds  of  every  hue  fill  the  air  ' 
with  music ;  and  in  many  cases  the  tilled  fields, 
the  groups  of  fowls  aid  domestic  herds,  great 
bowls  of  milk,  and  dishes  of  butter  and  honey, 
testify  to  the  generosity  of  the  earth,  and  show 
that  one  day  that  region  may  rejoice  in  mate- 
rial wealth  and  happiness. 

DuChaillu  also,  after  long  journeys  in  the 
dense  forests  of  western  equatorial  Africa — for- 
ests of  ebony  and  other  valuable  timber— would 
often  come  out  on  great  prairies  pasturing  their 
immense  herds  of  buffalo.  Animal  an(l  vege- 
table life  fill  that  region  in  surprising- affluence. 
And  along  the  Zambesr  and  its  braoohes,  trav- 
ersed by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  .iron  steamer, 
lay  valleys  filled  with  cotton  and  sugar-cane  and 
the  indigo  plant,  while  lignum  vilse,  ebony,  and 
other  valuable  trees  abounded  on  every  side. 
Captain  Speke,  also,  once  beyond  the  coast  line 
west  of  Zanzibar,  and  especially  around  the  Vic- 
toria Lake,  fou'nd  a  soil  of  remarkable  depth 
and  fertility,  ready  to  repay  labor  most  amply — 
tbe  natives  almost  living  on  its  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions. Of  the  country  of  the  Kitangule 
river,  which  flows  into  the  lake  on  the  west. 
Captain  Speke  says  that  it  ie  "i  perfect  garden 
of  plantains."  Sweet  potatoes,  yams,  sugar- 
cane, Indian  corn,  and  lice  also  abound  3  and 
goats,  fowls,  pigs,  sheep,  and  cows,  together  witii 
great  quantities  of  wild  game,  the  .buffalo,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  several  kinds  of  antelope — soma 
extremely  beautiful — ara  found  on  every  side. — 
The  same  he  found  to  be  true  in  Uganda,  a  king- 
dom on  the  north  border  of  the  lake,  where  he 
made  a  long  forced  stay- with  King  Mtesa. 

This  varied  testimony  from  alt  sides  assures 
us  that  Africa,  under  proper  influences,  may  at 
length  support  in  lOomfort  an  immense  popula- 
tion, and  pour  its  wealth  through  its  rivers  into 
foreign  ships,  to  be  amply  repaid  in  the  treas- 
ures of  civilisatioD.  • 
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The  character  of  the  native  population,  again, 
is  a&  important  item  in  the  future  prospects  of 
that  country.  Among  the  great  number  of  tribes 
there  is,  of  course,  a  gre.it  diversitj  of  charac- 
ter. Position — whether  on  the  coast  or  in  the 
interior — whether  in  the  north,  the  south,  or 
directly  under  the  equator — exer^ts  a  groat  in- 
fluence in  thia  respect.  So  lilcewise  the  exact 
locality  occupied,  whether  on  the  borders  of  a 
desert  tract  or  in  the  midst  of  fertility  and  abun 
dance,  affects  the  development  of  the  dweller 
and  his  mode  of  life.  So,  too,  the  fact  whether 
his  district  lies  in  the  midst  of  very  fierce  and 
warlike  or  moro  peaceable  tribes.  And,  again, 
whether  he  belongs  to  a  strong,  or  a  weak  and 
dowD-trodden  clan.  And  still  further,  his  ex- 
traction, whether  he  •  is  of  pure  negro,  or  of 
mixed  negro  and  Arabic,  or  some  other  blood. 
Bat  in  general  what  may  we  hope  for  the  native 
of  Africa,  or  what  must  we  fear  for  him  ?  Does 
he  belong  to  a  race  that  will  make  advances, 
or  die  oat  before  civilization  ?  Is  he  fitted 
physically  for  a  long  and  improved  coarse  under 
better  influences?  And  mentally  is  there 
ground  for  any  good  expectation  ?  What  do 
theae^researches  teach  ? 

To  answer  briefly  these  questions,  it  seems 
to  be  true  that  there  is  little  cause  of  fear  in 
regard  to  the  native  African  adapting  himself 
to  new  circumstances.  We  see  no  reason,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  some,  why  Africa  may 
not  attain  to  and  hold  at  length  a  respectable 
position  among  the  nations.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  condition  of  migratory 
savages  and  that  of  civilized  men.  But  where 
there  is  native  force  of  character,  time  and  fa- 
voring circomatan^es  will  work  the  change. 
The  ancestors  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  were  once 
wandering,  armed  with  bow  and  shield,  through 
the  thick  woods  of  Germany.  And  the  common 
opinion  that  Africa  is  inhabited  only  by  low, 
stupid  and  imbruted  tribes,  is  far  from  correct. 
Where  Dr.  Barth  traveled,  the  population  par- 
took largely  of  the  Arabic  character.  And  the 
qiiiok,  supple,  ready  natives  uf  the  Desert  and 
the  countries  south  seemed  adapted  physically 
and  iotelWotually  for  a  better  state.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  possessed  much  intelligence ; 
some  had  traveled  exten^ively,  and  had  good 
experience  in  trade  and  ihe  ways  of  the  world; 
and  strangers  coming  often  among  them  from 
Morocco  OS  £gypt,  had  diS'u-ted  much  knowl- 
edge among  those  tribes.  In  these  parts, 
indeed,  have  been  found  good  Arabic  scholars. 
Mohammedanism  prevails  over  all  this  section, 
and  there  is.  great  bigotry.  Dr.  Barth  says 
that  the  Vizier  of  Bornu  was  willing  that  Bibles 
should  be  brought  in  to  some  extent,  and  be- 
stowed as  gifts,  but  not  offered  for'sale ;  and  the 
Psalms  of  David,  in  an  improved  Arabic  ver- 
sion, were  especially  desired.  This  was  about 
sixteen  years  ago.    The  American  Bible  Soci- 


ety has  now  nobly  provided  for  this  want. 
So,  too,  the  Arabic  blood  is  discernible  in 
large  measure  among  the  tribes  on  the  Bast 
Coast  and  in  the  interior.  The  result  is  energy 
and  quickness,  mingled  with  softness  of  temper. 
Captain  Speke  met  with  many  nob'.e  tribes- 
strong,  well-built,  and  hardy  in  person ;  and 
though  frivolous,  indolent  and  capricious,  it  was 
often  ascribed  to  their  position,  under  bad  rulers, 
with  no  worthy  mo  ive  in  life  $o  stimulate  and 
direct  their  energies,  rather  than  to  any  want  of 
natural  quickness  of  mind  and  intelligence. 
The  Wahuma,  in  particular,  supposed  to  b«  the 
same  as  the  Gallas  or  Abyssinians,  are  a  pow- 
erful and  haughty  race,  and  form  the  rulibg 
class  in  a  large  extent  of  territory,  which  they 
seem  to  have  occupied  by  conquest,  to  the  south 
and  Bou'hwcst  of  Abyssinia.  The  common 
negro  in  this  section  is  less  intelligent  and 
spirited,  but  not  destitute  of  good  qualities, 
physical  and  menial. 

Dr.  Livingstone  finds  in  the  African  in  his 
native  home  no  incapacity  in  either  mind  or' 
heart.  And  as  to  his  vitality  and  power  of  en- 
durance, it  is  the  testimony  of  this  traveler  that 
"  he  is  nearly  as  strong  physically  as  the  Eu- 
ropean, and,  as  a  race,'is  wonderfully  persistent 
among  tho  nations  of  the  earth."  Neither  the 
diseases  nor  the  ardent  spirits  which  have  proved 
so  fatal  in  other  cases,  he  says,  seem  capa- 
ble of  annihilating  the  negroes.  It  is  truly 
wonderful,  also,  what  a  power  they  possess  of 
withstanding  the  crushing  influence  of  servitude 
and  incredible  hardship.  These  facts  may 
point  (o  important  events  in  the  future  history 
of  that  race. 

A  word  upon  the  forms  of  government  met 
with  in  Africa.  These  have  a  bearing  upon  open- 
ing the  country  to  civilization.  In  the  north, 
where  Mohammedanism  bears  sway,  the  rtilers 
have  oriental  titles.  At  Agadeii,  Mr.  Barth 
found  the  Sultan  chosen  by  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  by  them  invested 
with  power,  and 'then  brought  before  the  people 
for  their  recognition.  At  Kukawa,  in  Boruu, 
Sheik  Omar  was  ruling  nominally,  his  Vizier 
being  ruler  in  fact. 

In  the  interior,  about '  Victoria  Lake,  there 
are  kings  and  courts,  and  a  body  of  counsellors 
always  attend  the  royal  head.  The  strictest 
etiquettejs  observed,  and  a  slight  inacTvertenoy 
dooms  the  unfortunate  offiender,  however  high 
his  station,  to  execution.  Life  and  death  are 
in  the  ki.g's  hand,  and  depend  on  his  wildest 
and  most  capricious  whims.  In  other  purtions 
of  the  country  the  government  is  chiefly  patri- 
archal,— the  various  tribes  having  district  chiefs, 
whose  orders  are  issued  by  bodies  of  counsellors 
to  the  lower  village  chiefs,  and  obedienre  en- 
forced by  fines. 

The  slave  traffic  is  an  important  question  in 
considering  the  welfare  of  Africa.     Xt,  is  the 
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Bonrce  of  untold  miaery,  directly  and  indirectly. 
Not  only  the  present  pangs  of  parting,  when 
families  are  dissevered ;  not  only  the  horrid 
butcheries  often  enacted ;  not  only  the  life-long 
wretchedness  of  multitudes,  are  to  enter  into 
the  account ;  bat  the  terror  everywhere  diffused 
through  that  unhappy  country  by  this  infernal 
practice, — not  a  moment  of  rest  or  a  feeling  of 
security  to  many  tribes — no  heart  to  sow,  or 
build,  or  reap — the  approach  of.  every  stranger 
regarded  with  dread — the  miserable  beings  flee- 
ing for  their  lives  to  the  hills  and  thickets, 
leaving  their  dwellings  to  the  mercy  of  passers- 
by,  fearing  i.  worse  fate;  these  tilings  show 
that  slave-hunts  mast  in  some  way  be  brought 
to  an  end  before  confidence  can  arise  and  peace 
dwell  in  that  land,  and  its  energies  be  turned 
to  productive  and  stable  labor. 

The  origin  of  these  wicked  excursions  is  two- 
fold. On  the  one  hand  domestic  slavery  calls 
for  them.  To  provide  servants  for  the  house 
and  laborers  for  the  field, — this  induces  the 
powerful  to  war  on  the  weak  and  carry  them 
away  captive.  Again,  these  tribes  often  make 
raids  into  the  villages  of  the  defenceless,  and 
enslave  the  dwellers  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  to  the  Arab  traders,  who  scour  the  whole 
country  in  this  inhuman  traffic.  Or  these  trad- 
ers themselves,  with  a  few  guns  and  a  handful 
of  men,  lurk  everywhere  ready  to  seize  the 
youth  of  the  villages  and  hurry  ihem  off  to  the 
seaooast  in  gangs — half  starved,  bruised  and 
mangled — and  put  them  on  shipboard.  Thus 
have  the  Spanish  West  India  and  South  Ameri- 
can slave  marlTets  been  supplied  froin  time  im- 
memorial ;  and  thus  were  British  and  United 
States  marts  once  filled. — African  Repository. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  On'e'S  LOT. 

Persevere  in  earnestly  striving  tt)  conqaor  in 
yourself  the  annoyance  little  daily  vexations 
cause  yon ;  turn  all  your  attention  to  this  point 
for  the  present ;  feel  that  at  this  moment  Ood 
only  requires  this  of  you ;  do  not  sow  the  seeds 
of  good  desires  in  the  gardens  of  others,  but 
cultivate  well  your  own.  Do  not  desire  to  be 
what  you  are  not,  but  rather  desire  to  be  rcell 
what  you  are ;  turn  your  thoughts  to  perfecting 
yourself  thus,  and  to  bearing  the  crosses,  be 
'  they  great  or  small, 'which  you  may  therein  en- 
count^l*. 

NEOESSART  RULKS  OF  SLEEP. 

There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established  in 
the  physiology  of  man  than  this,  that  the  brain 
expends  its  energies  and  itself  during  the  hours 
of  wakefulness,  and  that  these  are  recuperated 
during  sleep.  If  .the  recuperation  does  not 
eqaal  the  expenditure,  the  brain  withers — this 
is  insanity.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  early  English 
history,  persons  who  were  condemned  to  death 
by  being  prevented  from  sleeping,  always  died 


raving  maniacs ;  thus  it  is  also  that  those  who 
are  starved  to  death  become  insane, — the  brain 
is, not  nourished,  and  they  cannot  sleep.  The 
practical  inferences  are  three :  Ist.  Those  who 
think  most,  who  do  most  brain  work,  require 
most  sleep.  2d.  That  time  "saved'*  from 
necessary  sleep  is  infallibly  destructive  to  mind, 
body,  and  estate.  Give  yourself,  your  children, 
your  servants — give  all  that  are  under  you,  the 
fullest  amount  of  sleep  they  will  take,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  go  to  bed  at  some  regular,  early 
boor,  and  to  rise  in  the  morning  the  moment 
they  awake ;  and  within  a  fortnight,  Nature, 
with  almost  the  regularity  of  the  rising  sun, 
w,ill  unloose  the  bonds  of  sleep  the  moment 
enough  repose  has  been  secured  for  the  wants  of 
the  system.  This  is  the  only  safe  and  sufficient 
rule ;  and  as  to  the  question  bow  much  sleep 
any  one  requires,  each  must  be  a  rule  for  him- 
self— great  Nature  will  never  fail  to  write  it 
out  to  the  observer  under  the  regulations  just 

given. — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow. 

■  «» 

CUBE  FOB  COBNS. 

The  following  recipe  is  vouched  for  as  a  snre 
cure  for  corns' :  "  Put  the  feet  for  half  an  hoar, 
two  or  three  successive  nights,  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  soda.  The  alkali  dissolves  the  indurated 
cuticle,  and  the  corns  fail  out  spontaneously, 
leaving  a  small  cavity  which  soon  fills."  An 
exchange  says :  "  We  know  the  above  remedy 
for  corns  to  be  effectual.  We  have  tried  i^ 
and  found  it  acts  like  magic.  But  we  do  not" 
think  a  strong  solution  is  desirable.  We  know 
of  a  friend  who  tried  the  remedy  on  our  recom- 
mendation, but  he  made  the  solution  so  strong 
that  with  the  corns  it  took  off  a  portion  of  the 
skin  on  the  foot.  From  one  to  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  soda  in  a  small  foot-tub  of  hot  water  is 
sufficient  to  remove  the  cornn,  by  letting  the 
afflicted  member  remain  in  it  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes. — Late  Paper. 

ITKMS. 

Tbi  FinsT  VoTAOi  across  the  ocean  by  a  steam 
vessel  was  made  by  the  steamer  Savannah,  in  1818. 
She  sailed  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and  tbence 
to  St.  Petersburg,  the  entire  voyage  -occopfing 
twenty-six  days,  and  returned  in  safely.  This  Toy- 
age  created  a  great  sensation,  and  wtis  not  imitated 
for  many  years  afterwards,  the  first  regular  trip 
across  ths  ocean  being  made  by  the  steamers  Siiias 
and  Great  Western,  in  1837  and  1838. 

The  Paris  Espositioa  closed  on  the  2l6t  inst. 

It  is  feared  that  tber<i  will  be  great  dhtress  among 
the  negro  popalation  at  the  South  this  winter.  They 
will  need  winter  supplies  of  cloihing  and  food,  but 
have  not  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  them.  The 
pHrtial  failure  of  the  coi-toa  crop,  and  the  decline  in 
price,  bring  serious  embarraaments  to  those  who 
work  for  shares. 

Recent  accounts  state  that  it  is  highly  probable  a 
satisfactory  ^treaty  will  be  made  with  the  ladians. 

Five  HoNDaKD  Miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
track  have  been  laid,  and  seventeen  miles  more  will 
carry  the  road  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  X  jun- 
tains. 
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to  George,  Prince  of  De/imark,  with  his  An- 


neer. 


(Oontlnned  fk«m  page  MT.) 


In  the  Lord's  doe  time,  when  he  had  seen 
my  BuflFeriogs  of  that  fierj  kiod  to  he  euiEcient, 
he  was  pleased  to  oause  bia  Divine  love  to  flow 
in  vaf  bosom  in  an  eztraordioary  manner;  and 
the  boly  spirit  of  Divine  light  and  life  did  over- 
come my  soul ;  also,  the  Almighty  was  pleased 
to  make  my  simplo  soul  sensible  at  the  time 
that  He  did  send  the  spirit  of  His  Son  again 
into  my  heart,  in  order  that  I  might  die  to  sin, 
by  bearing  the  daily  oross,  and  living  in  self- 
denial,  humility  and  obcdieooe  to  Ood,  my 
heavenly  Father,  in  all  things  which  he  should 
reqoire  of  me ;  and  then  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  oompared  to  water,  as  well  as  the 
baptism  of  fire,  my  soul  came  to  witness.  And 
tho  ministration  of  life,  and  the  axe  of  .God's 
word,  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  evil  tree,  with 
the  voice  of  him  that  preached.  Ah,  repen- 
tance !  My  soal  heard  that  called  for — the 
mountains  to  be  made  low  and  the  valleys  to  bo 
raised,  vis. :  the  nnevenneas  of  mv  natural 
temper,  that  a  puin  way  might  be  made  for  the 
ransomed  sonl  to  walk  in ;  and  the  Lord  showed 
me  how  John  the  Baptist  oame  to  be  aoconoted 
the  greatest  prophet  that  was  born  of  a  woman, 
TJs. :  because  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  is  rightly  termed  the  greatest ;  and 
how  the  least  in  the  kingdom  is  greater  than 


he,  or,  rather,  greater  than  he  that  is  under  his 
ministration  only;  aud  how  he  and  his  minis- 
tration were  to  decrease ;  but  the  ministration 
of  Christ  is  to  increase,  whose  baptism  is  with 
fire  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  will 
thoroughly  purge  his  floor.  And  then  I  oame 
to  witness  that  it  was,  indeed,  the  work  of  God 
to  believe  rightly  and  truly  on  him  whom  God 
hath  sent;  and  this  purifying,  saving  faith  is 
the  gift  of  God ;  and  the  very  spring  ur  vital 
principle  of  it  is*  divine  love.  And  then  I 
moarued  over  him  whom  I  had  pierced  with 
my  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart.  Then  did 
I  cat  my  bread  with  weeping,  and  mingle  my 
drink  with  tears.  I  was  between  19  and  20 
years  of  age  when  these  conflicts  were  on  my 
mind,  by  which  I  was  brought  very  humble ; 
and  I  had  entered  into  solemn  covenant  with 
God,  that  if  be  would  answer  my  requests,  if  it 
were  to  the  hying  down  of  my  natural  life,  I 
would  serve  him ;  but  when  I  was  showed  to 
take  np  the  cross  in  a  little  thing,  I  was  ready 
to  hearken  to  the  reasoner  again,  and  to  be 
disobedient  in  the  day  of  small  things  ;  for,  al- 
though I  had  gone  through  so  much  inward 
exercise,  yet  I  was  afraid  of  displeasing  my  sn- 
periors,  (for  I  was  then  a  servant  to  a  great 
person;)  and  now  it  was  showed  me  that  I 
ought  not  to  give  flattering  titles  to  men ;  and 
I  was  inwardly  threatened  that  if  I  should  not 
be  obedient  to  the  Lord's  requirings,  he  would 
take  away  his  good  spirit  from  me  again.  Then 
I  was  in  a  strait,  for  I  was  afraid  of  displeas< 
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ing  God,  and  afraid  of  displeasing  man,  till  at 
last  I  was  charged  b;  the  j^pirit  with  honoring 
man  above  God ;  for,  in  my  address  to  (he  Al- 
mighty, I  used  the  plain  language ;  but  when 
I  did  speak  to  man  or  woman,  I  must  speak 
otherwise,  qt  else  they  would  be  offended,  and 
some  would  argue  that  God  Almighty,  being 
that  only  One,  that  therefore  the  single  was 
proper  to  him  alcne  ;  and  man  being  made  up 
of  compound  matter,  the  plural  language  was 
more  proper  to  him,  &o.  Ob,  the  subtle  twist- 
ings  of  proud  Lucifer,  that  I  have  seen  and 
beard,  would  be  large  to  insert;  but,  although 
God  Almighty  ia  that  only  one,  yet  he  is  the 
being  of  all  beings,  for  in  him  we  live,  move, 
and  have  our  beings ;  but  let  the  cover  be 
what  it  would,  1  had  the  Scripture  on  my  side, 
which  they  called  their  rules ;  and  I  knew  that 
proud  man  did  disdain  to  receive  that  language 
from  an  inferior,  which  they  gave  to  the  Al- 
mighty, so  it  became  a  great  cross  to  me ;  but 
it  was  certainly  a  letting  thing  in  the  way  of 
my  soul,  until  1  gave  up  to  the  Lord's  requiring 
in  this  small  thing. 

The^e  things  I  signify  to  thee,  dear  friend, 
in  great  simplicity,  by  which  thou  may'st  sec 
how  the  Lord  hath  led  some  souls  out  of  the 
vain  customs  that  are  in  the  world,  not  only  in 
what  I  have  mentioned,  but  also  in  many  other 
things ;  and  hath  led  them  in  that  bumble  self- 
denying  way  which  Jesus  Christ  both  taught 
and  practiced,  when  he  was  visible  among  men  ; 
and  Christ  is  the  true  Christian  patterfi,  and 
his  Spirit  is  their  leader.  And  now  I  show  this 
to  thee  in  truth  and  sincerity,  because  1  would 
not  be  mistaken  by  thee,  viz  :  1  am  a  single 
Bonl,  wholly  devoted  to  the  Lord ;  and  so  don't 
plead  for  a  form,  as  a  form,  or  for  form  sake  ; 
neither  do  I  plead  for  a  people  as  a  people; 
for  we  are  grown  to  be  a  mixed  multitude,  like 
the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  were  in  the 
wilderness ;  bnt  this  I  may'  say  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  Gk)d,  that  the  principle  which  we 
make  profession  of  is  the  very  truth,  vii. : 
Christ  in  the  male  and  in  the  female,  the  hope 
of  glory ;  and  Christ,  thou  knowest,  is  the  very 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  and  none  oomes 
to  the  Father  but  by  him.  So,  there  is  a  rem- 
nant, which,  like  Joshua  and  Caleb  of  old,  are 
true  to  the  Lord,  who  is  their  spiritual  leader, 
and  follow  him  faithfully;  and  thtse  Etand 
olear  in  their  testimonies  against  all  dead  for- 
malities which  are  as  images,  when  that  vital 
prinoiple  (viz.,  the  divine  love,)  is  withdrawn. 
And  yet,  as  the  spirit  of  Jesus  leads  us  out  of 
the  Tain  oustoms  and  traditions  which  are  in 
the  world,  into  the  plain,  humble,  meek,  self- 
denying  form  of  life  and  conversation  which 
Christ  walked  in  while  he  was  visible  among 
men,  I  oonld  heartily  wish  that  all  would  fol- 
low the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  herein,  that 
thereby  they  might  eonfess  Christ  before  men ; 


but  if  it  please  the  Almighty  to  accept  of  souls 
without  leading  them  through  such  fiery  trials 
as  be  brought  me  through,  or  without  requiring 
such  things  of  them  as  he  has  of  me,  far  be  it 
fiom  me  to  judge  that  snch  have  not  known  the 
Lord,  or  the  indwellings  of  his  love,  if  the  fruits 
of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  be  seen  upon  them ;  for 
every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  and  to  onr  own 
Master  we  must  stand  or  fall.  But,  dear  friend, 
as  thou  well  observed  that  "  purification  is  a 
gradual  work,"  I  may  say  so  by  experience,  for 
when  the  old  advernary  could  no  longer  draw 
me  out  into  vain  talking  and  foolish  jesting, 
then  he  perplexed  me  with  vain  thoughts,  some 
of  which  were  according  to  my  natural  com- 
plexion, and  some  quite  contrary;  and  oh  1  I 
cried  mightily  to  the  Lord  for  power  over  vain 
thoughts,  for  they  were  a  great  trouble  to  me ; 
and  I  stood  in  great  fear,  Test  one  day  or  other 
I  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  my  enemies ;  but 
the  Lord  spake  comfortably  to  my  soul,  (in  his 
own  words  left  upon  record,)  "  Fear  not,  little 
flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom ;"  and  the  Lord  gave  me  an 
evidence  along  with  it,  that  my  soul  was  one  of 
the  little  flock.  At  another  time,  when  I  was 
very  low  in  my  mind,  these  words  sprang  with 
life  and  virtue,  vis. :  "  Although  thou  hast  lain 
among  the  pots,  yet  will  I  give  nnto  thee  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  covered  with  silver,  and  her 
feathers  with  yellow  gold."  It  was  wonder- 
fully comfortable  to  me,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
did  bring  a  promise  unto  my  remembrance,  and 
gave  me  an  evidence  that  it  was  my  portion. 
So,  I  pondered  on  this  concerning  the  wings  of 
a  dove ;  and  I  thought  it  mnst  needs  be  the 
wings  of  innocence,  whereby  my  soul  might  as- 
cend nnto  God  by  prayer,  meditation  and  divine 
contemplation  ;  and  so  I  took  delight  to  pray 
in  secret ;  and  I  did  fast  in  secret  Irom  the  se- 
cret outgoings  of  my  mind,  as  well  as  I  oonld  ; 
and  my  Heavenly  Father,  which  seeth  and 
heareth  in  secret,  himself  did  reward  me  openly  ; 
for  then,  when  I  went  to  meetings,  I  did  not 
sit  in  death  and  darkness,  dryness  and  barren- 
ness, as  I  used  to  do  in  the  times' of  my  disobe- 
dience ;  bnt  I  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  who  said  *<  the  thief  oomes  not  but  to 
steal,  to  kill,  and  to  destroy;  bnt  I  am  come 
that  ye  might  have  life,  and  that  more  abun- 
dantly." Jesus  said,  '<  He  that  loveth  father 
or  mother,  house  or  land,  or  his  own  life,  more 
than  me,  he  is  not  worthy  of  me."  Thus  it  had 
been  with  me ;  and  so  I  missed  of  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  end  of  his  coping  for  several 
year's.  But  he  in  mercy  being  returned,  and 
affording  my  bowed  down  soul  the  enjoyment 
of  his  presence,  he  was  pleased  to  cause  his  love, 
which  is  the  true  life  of  the  soul,  so  to  abound 
in  my  bosom  in  meetings  that  my  onp  did  over- 
flow, and  I  was  made  to  kneel  down  in  the  oon- 
gregation,  and  oonfeas  to  the  goodness  of  God  ; 
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and  pray  to  him  for  the  oontinaatioQ  of  it,  as 
also  to  pray  for  power,  whereby  I  might  be 
enabled  to  walk  worthy  of  so  great  favors,  bene- 
fits, and  mercies,  that  I  had  received  at  his 
bouotifal  hand.  And  I  well  remember,  after  I 
had  made  public  confession  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  my  soul  was  as  if  it  had  been  in  another 
world.  It  was  so  enlightened  and  enlivened  by 
the  Divine  love  that  I  was  in  love  with  the 
whole  creation  of  God ;  and  I  saw  every  thing 
to  be  good  in  its  place,  and  it  was  showed  me 
that  things  ought  to  be  kept  in  their  proper 
places — ''  the  swine  ought  not  to  be  taken  into 
the  garden,  nor  the  clean  beasts  into  the  closet 
or  bed  chamber  ;"  and  as  it  was  in  the  outward, 
80  it  ought  to  be  in  the  new  creation.  Thus 
every  thing  began  to  preach  to  me.  The  very 
fragrant  herbs,  and  the  beautiful  innocent  flow- 
ers, bad  a  speaking  voice  in  them  to  my  soul ; 
and  things  seemed  to  have  another  relish  with 
thorn  than  before;  yea,  the  very  judgments  of 
God  were  sweet  to  my  soul ;  and  I  was  some- 
timos  made  to  call  to  others  to  "  come,  taste  and 
see  how  good  the  Lord  is;"  and  to  exhort 
them  to  prove  the  Lord  by  an  obedient,  humble, 
innocent  walking  before  him ;  and  then  would 
they  see  that  he  would  pour  out  of  his  spiritual 
blessings  in  so  plentiful  a  manner  that  there 
would  not  be  room  enough  to  contain  them ; 
but  the  overflowings  would  re;{urn  to  Him,  who 
is  the  fountain,  with  thanksgiving,  &c.  And  I 
was  made  to  warn  people  not  to  provoke  the 
Lord  by  disobedience ;  for,  although  he  bears 
and  sufiPers  long,  as  he  did  with  the  rebellious 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  yet  such  shall  know 
him  to  be  a  God  of  justice  and  judgment,  and 
will  be  made  to  confess  to  it  one  day. 

(To  IM  oonUnaed.) 


Anthony  Benezet  thus  writes  to  Samuel 
Fotbergill :  "  I  may  with  pleasure  say  that 
there  continues  to  be  a  great  shaking  amongst 
oar  dry  bones ;  the  hearts  of  many  among  us,  es- 
pecially the  youth,  are  touched  with  love  and  zeal 
for  God ;  may  they  abide  the  trial  better  than  I 
have  done,  and  escape  the  many  snares  which 
the  enemy  seems  to  strengthen  himself  to  lay 
in  their  way.  The  world  and  the  flesh  allure 
on  the  one  hand,  and  when  that  is  in  measure 
overcome,  another  dangerous  snare  presents, 
from  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  spirit,  which  I  appre- 
hend very  mnch  prevails,  and  often,  too  often, 
presents  itself  amongst  the  sons  of  God,  even  in 
otherwise  honest- hearted  ones.  A  mixed  fire, 
in  a  great  measure  proceeding  from  the  passions 
of  the  creature  being  warmed  and  raised  by 
that  which  has  the  appearance  of  zeal,  and 
even  in  some,  I  haie  feared,  from  the  melody 
of  their  own  voice,  which  makes  the  creature 
imagine  it  is  on  the  mount,  when  its  fruits,  its 
Spirit,  and  its  brethren's  religious  sense  declare 
it  is  not.    And  this  spirit,  not  being  sufficient- 


ly leavened  by  that  meekness,  diffidence,  and 
doubt  which  accompanies  the  true  gospel,  ia 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  very  apt  to 
smite  at  the  honest  fellow-servant,  when  put  on 
re-examining  its  attainment,  prospect,  and 
foundation. 


From  *  The  Penos  »n4  P^nlngtoni.'* 
THOMAS  ELLWOOD. 
(Contlnaed  fh>in  pace  iSl.) 

"  After  some  time,  having  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  about  me,  I  set  myself  to  write  what  I 
thought  might  be  proper,  if  occasion  required, 
to  give  to  the  warden.  While  I  was  writing, 
the  master  of  the  house  being  come  home  from 
his  worship,  sent  the  tapster  to  me  to  invite  me 
to  dine  with  him.  I  bid  him  tell  his  master 
that  I  had  no  money  to  pay  for  dinner.  Ha 
sent  the  man  again  to  tell  me  I  should  be  wel- 
come to  dine  with  him,  though  I  had  no  money. 
I  desired  him  to  tell  his  master  that  I  was  very 
sensible  of  his  civility  and  kindness,  in  so  cour- 
teously inviting  me  to  his  table,  but  that  I  had 
not  freedom  to  eat  of  his  meat  unless  I  could 
pay  for  it.  So  he  went  on  with  his  dinner, 
and  I  with  my  writing.  But  before  I  had 
finished  what  I  had  on  my  mind  to  wri^,  the 
constable  came  again,  bringing  with  him  his 
fellow  constable.  This  was  a  brisk  genteel 
young  mao,  a  shopkeeper  in  the  town,  whose 
name  was  Cherry.  They  saluted  me  very  civ- 
illy, and  told  me  they  came  to  tike  me  before 
the  warden.  This  put  an  end  to  my  writing, 
which  I  put  into  my  pocket  and  went  along 
with  them. 

"  Being  come  to  the  warden,  he  asked  me 
the  same  questions  he  had  asked  before,  to 
which  I  gave  him  the  like  answers.  Then  he 
told  me  the  penalty  I  had  incurred ;  which  he 
said  was  either  to  pay  so  much  money,  or  lie 
BO  many  hours  in  the  stocks,  and  asked  me 
which  I  would  choose.  I  replied,  '  I  shall  not 
choose  either,  and  I  have  already  told  thee  I 
have  no  money  ;  though  if  I  had  money,  I  could 
not  so  far  acknowledge  myself  an  offender  as  to 
pay  any.  But  as  to  lying  in  the  stocks,  I  am 
in  thy  power,  to  do  unto  me  what  it  shall  please 
the  Lord  to  suffer  thee.' 

<'  When  he  heard  that,  he  pansred  awhile, 
and  then  told  me  he  considered  I  was  but  a 
young  man,  and  might  not  perhaps  understand 
the  danger  I  had  brought  myself  into,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  exercise  the  severity 
the  law  awarded  upon  me.  In  hopes  that  I 
would  be  wiser  hereafter,  he  would  pass  by  this 
offence 'and  discharge  me.  Then  putting  on  a 
countenance  of  the  greatest  gruvity,  he  said, 
'  But,  young  man,  I  would  have  you  know  chat 
you  have  not  only  broken  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  also  the  hiw  of  God;  and  tberefure  yon 
ought  to  ask  of  Him  forgiveness,  for  you  havs 
highly   offended    Uim.'     '  That,'   said    I,   <  I 
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would  most  willingly  do,  if  I  were  sensible  I 
had  offended  Him  by  breaking  any  law  of  His.' 
'  Why,'  said  be  '  do  yon  question  that !'  '  Yes, 
truly,'  said  I,  '  for  I  do  not  know  of  any  law  of 
6  id  that  doth  foi1>id  me  to  ride  on  this  day.' 
'  No  !  that  is  strange  !  Where,  I  wonder,  were 
yon  bred !  You  can  read,  can't  yon  ?'  '  Yes,' 
said  I,  '  that  I  can.'  '  Don't  yon  then  read,' 
said  he,  *  the  commandment,  Remember  the 
S<ibbalh  day  to  keep  it  holy.  S'X  days  shalt 
thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work;  but  the  seventh 
t«  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  ;  in  it  thou  shall  not 
do  any  work.'  '  Yes,'  I  replied,  •  I  hare  read 
it  often,  and  remember  it  well.  Bat  that  com- 
mand was  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  Christians ; 
and  this  is  not  that  day ;  their  Sabbath  was  thn 
seventh  day,  but  this  is  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  'How  is  it,'  said  he,  'yon  know  the 
days  of  the  week  no  better  f  Yon  need  to  be 
bettor  taught.' 

"  Here  the  younger  constable,  whose  name 
was  Cherry,  interposing  said,  <  Mr.  Warden, 
the  gentleman  is  right  as  to  that,  for  this  is  the 
first  day  of  the  week  and  not  the  seventh.' 
This  the  old  warden  took  in  dudgeon  ;  and  look- 
ing severely  on  the  constable  said,  '  What  I  do 
yuu  take  upon  you  to  teach  me  7  I'll  have  you 
know  I  will  not  be  taught  by  yon.'  '  As  you 
please  for  that,  sir,'  said  the  constable,  '  but  I 
am  sure  you  are  mistaken  on  this  point;  for 
Saturday  was  the  seventh  day,  and  you  know 
yesterday  was  Saturday.' 

""  This  made  thn  warden  hot  and  testy,  and 
pnt  him  so  out  of  patience  that  I  feared  it  would 
have  come  to  a  downright  quarrel  betwixt  them, 
for  both  were  confident,  and  neither  would  yield. 
And  so  earnestly  were  they  engaged  in  the  con- 
test, thit  there  was  no  room  for  me  to  pnt  in  a 
word  between  them.  At  leif^th  the  old  man, 
baving  talked  himself  out  of  wind,  stood  still 
awhile,  as  it  were  to  take  breath,  and  then  be- 
thinking of  me  he  turned  and  said, '  You  are 
discharged,  and  may  take  your  liberty.'  '  But,' 
said  I,  '  I  desire  my  hoise  may  be  discharged 
too,  else  I  know  not  how  to  go.  '  Aye,  aye,' 
said  be,  *  you  shall  have  your  horse,'  and  turn- 
ing to  the  other  constable  who  had  not  offended 
him,  he  said, '  Go  see  that  his  horse  be  deliver- 
ed to  him.' 

"  Away  thereupon  went  I  with  that  constable, 
leaving  the  old  warden  and  the  young  constable 
to  compose  their  diff.-rence  as  they  could.  Be- 
ing come  to  the  inn,  the  constable  called  for  my 
horse  lo  be  brought;  which  done,  I  immediately 
mounted  and  began  to  set  forward.  But  the 
hostler,  not  knowing  the  condition  of  my  pocket, 
said  modestly  to  me, '  Sir,  don't  you  forget  to 
pay  for  yojir  horse's  standing?'  'No,  truly,' 
said  I,  '  I  don't  forget  it,  but  I  have  no  money 
to  pay  it  with,  and  so  I  lold  the  warden  before 
he  sent  him  here.'  '  Hold  your  tongue,'  said 
the  constable, '  I'll  see  you  paid.'    Then,  open- 


ing the  gate,  they  let  me  ont,  the  constable 
wishing  me  a  good  journey,  and  through  the 
town  I  rode  without  further  molestation ; 
though  it  was  as  much  the  Sabbath,  I  thought, 
when  I  went  out,  as  it  was  when  I  came  in. 

"  A  secret  joy  arose  in  me  as  I  rode  away, 
that  I  bad  been  preserved  from  doing  or  saying 
anything  which  might  give  the  adversaries  of 
Truth  advantage  against  it,  and  against  the 
Friends;  and  praises  sprang  np  in  my  thankful 
heart  to  the  Lord  my  Preserver.  It  added  not 
a  little  to  my  joy  that  I  felt  the  Lord  near  unto 
me  by  His  witness  in  my  heart  to  check  and 
warn  me ;  and  that  my  spirit  was  so  far  sub- 
jeeted  to  Him  as  readily  to  take  warning." 
With  joy  and  thankful  congratulations  bis 
friends  at  Chalfont  welcomed  his  return.  They 
had  been  anxious  about  bim,  knowing  he  in- 
tended to  be  with  them  at  meeting  that  day. 
.  In  allusion  to  the  visit  he  was  then  making 
at  the  Grange,  he  says,  "  Great  was  the  love 
and  manifold  the  kindness  which  I  received 
from  my  worthy  friends,  Isaac  and  Mary  Pen- 
ington,  while  I  abode  in  their  family.  They 
were  indeed  as  affectionate  parents  and  tender 
nurses  to  me  in  that  time  of  my  religious  child- 
hood. For,  beside  their  weighty  and  seasonable 
counsels,  and  exemplary  conversations,  they 
furnished  me  with  the  means  to  go  to  the  other 
meetings  of  Frieifds  in  that  country,  when  the 
meeting  was  not  in  their  own  house.  But  that 
I  might  not,  on  the  one  hand,  bear  too  much 
on  my  friends,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  forget 
the  house  of  thraldom,  after  I  had  staid  with 
them  some  six  or  seven  weeks,  from  the  time 
called  Easter  to  that  of  Whitsuntide,  I  took  my 
leave  of  them,  and  returned  home." 

Before  the  close  of  1660,  both  Isaac  Pening- 
ton  and  Thomas  Ellwood  were  made  prisoners 
for  obeying  their  conscience.    They  were  eon- 
fined  in  separate  prisons,  the  former  in  that  of 
Aylesbury,  the  latter  in  Oxford,  for  continu- 
ing to  attend    their  own   religious  meetings. 
This  step  resulted  fVom    the  outbreak  of  the 
Fifth    Monarchy  Men,  and    the  discovery   of 
some  of  their  ulterior  designs,  which  doubtleiss 
caused  uneasiness  to  the  King,  though  they 
came  from  a  comparatively  small  and  impotent 
body.     It  is  plain  his  alarm  was  stimulated  to 
the  utmost  by  the  dominant  party,  in  order  to 
bring  ab>ut  persecuting  enactments  thronghoat 
the  nation,  against  all  who  would  not  conform 
to  the  Church  of  England  mode  of  worship. 
All,  except  those  attached   to  the  Established 
Church,  were  forbidden  under  severe  prnaltiea 
to  assemble  together,  leist  whilst  pretcndinf;    to 
worship  God  they  should  plot  against  the  gov- 
ernment.    This  rnactment  the  Friends  did  not 
think  it  was  right  to  obey.     They  believed  and 
acted  on  the   belief  that  they  Kust  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  when  man's  laws  were  in  con- 
flict with  those  of  God.    They  referred  to  the 
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King's  Bolema  pledge,  that  all  should  enjoy 
liberty  of  ooDscieoce ;  aad  pleaded,  as  well  they 
might,  for  a  reaeooable  diAorimiDation,  and  not 
to  allow  the  wild  faooies  of  a  small  body  of  fa- 
natics to  establish  such  a  system  of  national 
tyranny.  Bat  their  pleadings  were  all  in  vain ; 
they  were  only  met  with  the  tender  of  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  whioh  it  was  well 
known  tbey  would  refuse  to  take,  on  the  ground 
of  their  Lord  and  Master  having  commanded 
his  followers  to  "  swear  not  at  all."  Then  fol- 
lowed their  incarceration. 

Tbomas  Kllwood  was  not  imprisoned  in  the 
Cctstle  at  Oxford  with  the  other  Friends,  but 
separately  confined  in  custody  of  the  marshal. 
Thomas  Loe,  an  Oxford  Friend,  and  one  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Castle,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  says, 
"  A  time  of  trial  God  bath  permitted  to  oome 
upon  us  to  try  our  faith  and  love  to  Him,  and. 
this  will  work  for  the  good  of  them  that  through 
faith  endure  to  the  end.  I  believe  God  will  be 
glorified  through  our  steadfastness  in  suffering, 
and  His  name  exalted  in  the  patience  of  His 
chosen  ones.  When  I  heard  that  thou  wast 
called  into  this  trial,*  with  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High,  to  give  thy  testimony  to  the  Truth 
of  what  we  have  believed,  it  came  into  my 
heart  to  write  to  thee.  Well,  my  dear  friend, 
let  us  live  in  the  counsel  of  the  -Lord,  and  dwell 
in  His  strength,  which  gives  power  and  suf- 
ficiency to  endure  all  things  for  His  name  sake, 
and  then  the  blessings  of  His  heavenly  kingdom 
shall  be  our  portion.  Oh !  dear  heart,  let  us 
give  up  all  freely  unto  the  will  of  God,  that 
our  God  may  be  glorified  by  us  and  we  com- 
forted together  in  the  Lord  Jesus;  which  is 
the  desire  of  my  soul,  who  am  thy  dear  and 
loving  friend  in  the  eternal  Truth, 

"  Thomas  Loe." 
"  P.  S.  We  are  more  than  forty  here,  who 
suffer  innocently  for  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,  because  we  cannot  swear,  and  break 
Christ's  commands.  We  are  all  well,  and  the 
blessing  and  presence  of  God  are  felt  to  be  with 
ns.  Friends  here  salute  thee.  Farewell.  The 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Lord  God  be  with 
thee.     Amen." 

Ellwood  speaks  thus  of  the  above  letter: 
'*  Greatly  was  my  spirit  refreshed  and  my  heart 
gladdened  at  the  reading  of  this  consolating  let- 
ter from  my  friend;  and  my  soul  blessed  the 
Lord  for  His  love  and  tender  goodness  to  me. 
But  I  had  cause  soon  after  to  redouble  my 
thankful  acknowledgment  to  the  Lord  my  God, 
who  put  it  into  the  heart  of  my  dear  friend 
Isaac  Peniogton,  also  to  visit  me  with  some  en- 
couraging Hoes  from  Aylesbury  jail,  where  he 
was  then  a  prisoner,  and  from  whence  he  thus 
saluted  me: —  ^ 

'  Dear  Thomas, 
'  Great  hath  been  the  Lord's  goodness  to 


thee,  in  calling  thee  out  of  that  path  in  which 
thou  wast  running  towards  destrui^tioii;  to  give 
thee  a  living  name  and  an  inheritance  among 
His  people,  which  certainly  will  be  the  end  of 
faith  in  Him  and  obedience  to  Him.  And  lee 
it  not  be  a  light  thing  in  thine  eyes,  that  He 
now  acconnteth  thee  worthy  to  suffer  amongst 
his  chosen  lambs.  Oh  I  that  the  spiritual  eye 
and  heart  may  be  kept  open  in  thee,  which 
sceth  and  feeleth  tho  value  of  these  things. 
'  A;fle«bury  Jail,  14th  of  the  Tvsrelfth  Honth,  1680.' 

"  ThoQgh  these  epistolary  visits,"  says  Ell- 
wood, "  were  very  comfortable  and  coutirming 
to  me,  and  my  heart  was  thankful  to  the  Lord 
for  them,  yet  I  honed  after  personal  conversation 
with  my  frieuds;   and  it  was  hard,  I  thought, 
that  there  should  be  so  many  faithful  servants 
of  God  so  near  me,  yet  that  I  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  company.     For  thongh 
ray  marshal  keeper  was  very  kind  to  me,  and 
allowed  me  the  liberty  of  his  house,  yet  he  was 
not  willing  I  should   be  seen  abroad.    Oncf, 
and  but  once,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  let  me 
see  my  friends  in  the  Castle ;  and  it  was  on 
these  conditions  he  consented — that  I  should 
not  go  forth  till  it  was  dark,  that  I  should  muf- 
fle myself  up  in  my  cloak,  and  that  I  would  not 
stay  out  late :  all  which  I  punctually  observed." 
The  magistrates,  who  hud  arranged  for  young 
Ellwood  being  kept  apart  from  the  Quaker  pris- 
oners in  tho  castle,  seem  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  hope  of  his  being  ultimately  in- 
duced by  such  means  to  give  up  his  connection 
with  the  Friends.     They  could  but  little  appre- 
ciate the  depth  of  his  convictions  when  they 
entertained  the  thought.     His  father  had  been 
from  home  when  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  at 
his  intercession  on  his  return  he  was  promptly 
released.     But  the  Friends  in  Oxford  Castle, 
and  also   those   in  Aylc:tbury  jail,  including 
Isaac  Peningtoo,  remained  in  prison  for  several 
months. 

The  reception  of  Christ  is  not  only  indispon* 
sable,  but  free  and  ^eli^htful.  Like  Zicoheus, 
we  receive  Him  joyfully.  We  love  His  salva- 
tion; we  rejoice  in  His  name. — Jay. 


N0TK8  OF  rOREION  TRAVEL,  FROM  PRIVATI 

OORRESPONDKNCE. 

No.  7. 
SissAOB,  SwiTzaitLABD,  8th  mo.,  1866. 
We  are  at  last  in  Switzerland — tho  promised 
land — towards  which  our  journeyings  have  so 
long  been  tending ;  but,  as  yet,  the  most  pleas- 
ant thing  we  have  found  here,  has  been  the  de- 
lightful package  of  home  letters  that  welcomed 

our  arrival  at  Basle,  two  days  ago 

And  now  for  a  backward  glance  at  our  doingi 
siuce  my  last,  dated  Hiedleburg,  when  I  sup- 
pose I  mentioned  our  visit  to  the  ruined  oastla 
there,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Germany ;  but  we 
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have  been  dragging  yon  about  among  to  many 
ruined  castles  and  abbeys,  and  up  so  many  steep 
hills  to  get  at  them,  that  I  am  afraid  you  must 
be  quite  tired ;  for  while  we  have  found  each 
one  in  its  turn  and  in  its  way  interesting  and 
delightful,  and  always  feel  fully  repaid  for  the 
exertion  they  require,  you,  on  the  contrary, 
have  only  the  recital  of  our  enjoyments.  Our 
visit  to  Hiedlebnrg  included  an  afternoon  drive 
to  two  or  three  legendary  spots  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  a  second  look  at  the  castle,  after 
which,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  we  left  for 
Baden  Baden,  arriving  there  about  4  o'clock. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering 
places  on  tbe  contincDt,  and  is  usually  crowded, 
but  this  season  the  honses  were  not  full,  though 
there  was  enough  going  on  to  give  us  a  very 
correct  idea  of  what  it  might  be — plenty  of 
gayety  and  dissipation  left.  I  hope  none  of  you 
will  be  alarmed  for  our  safety,  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  were  for  some  time  in  this  perhaps 
flio  most  notorious  gambling  house  in  Europe, 
watching  the  performances.  This  "  Conversa- 
tion Haus,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  great  feature 
of  Baden  Baden,  and  such  a  curiosity  in  its 
\ray,  as,  I  suppose,  is  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 
It  contains  several  large  saloons,  sumptuously 
furnished,  in  each  of  which  is  a  large  table, 
and  around  this  table  are  seated  as  closely  as 
possible,  a  number  of  persons,  male  and  female, 
intently  engaged  in  playing,  and  each  one 
holding  a  small  rake  or  scraper  with  which  to 
draw  in  their  winnings.  The  "  Bank,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  company  who 
keep  the  house,  and  every  one  else  plays  against 
them.  This  Bank  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  and  gentlemen  on  each  side  to  man- 
age it ;  and  as  the  other  players  throw  down 
their  gold  or  silver  pieces,  they  are,  after  a  few 
moments,  either  drawn  into  its  voracious  maw, 
or,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  pushed  back  to 
their  former  possessor  with  a  sufficient  addition 
to  tempt  him  to  renew  or  ilfcrcase  his  venture. 
It  was  really  painful  to  watch  the  varying  ex- 
pressions of  the  eager  faces  around  those  terrible 
tables,  as  their  good  or  evil  fortufie  predomi- 
nated; and  with  all  my  horror  of  cards,  I 
somewhat  amused  the  rest  of  our  party  by  the 
interest  I  nKoKed  in  one  or  two  of  the  lady 
players.  I  can  easily  imagine  the  fearful  fas- 
cination such  a  place  must  possess  for  a  young 
person,  and  that  one  could  easily  become  so  famil- 
iarised wit  h  it  as  almost  to  forget  its  enormity  and 
the  terrible  evils  connected  with  it.  I  could 
scarcely  believe,  as  we  stood  among  the  gay 
crowd  that  surrounded  the  tables  or  lounged 
about  the  splendid  apartments,  that  it  was  not 
all  a  dream — it  did  seem  so  strange  to  think  of 
our  really  being  here  among  it  all.  Nest  morn- 
ing, we  visited  the  Pump  Room,  and  each  took  a 
glass  of  goat's  milk,  which  is  milked  into  the 
tumblers  as  it  is  wanted.    The  pump  room  is 


much  handsomer  than  the  one  at  Bath.  Tho 
water  here  is  very  hot,  almost  too  much  so  to 
drink  comfortably,  but  nearly  destitute  of  taste. 
Its  medicinal  efficacy  is,  notwithstanding,  con* 
sidered  very  great.  The  country  around  Ba- 
den is  perfectly  charming,  and  we  took  a  long 
and  very  delightful  drive  of  several  hours,  in- 
cluding a  visit  to  the  rains  of  the  castle  of  £b- 
enstien,  where  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  tbe 
surrounding  landscape,  and  next  day  walked  to 
the  "  New  Schloss,"  or  new  castle,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Qrand  Duke,  where  we  were 
shown  through  a  Dumber  of  apartments,  all 
rich  and  elegant  and  furnished  in  the  best  pos- 
sible taste, — we  thought  more  so  than  any  we 
had  seen.  In  one  of  the  large  window  recesses, 
our  guide  touched  a  spring,  upon  which  the  floor 
opened  in  the  centre,  and,  flying  up,  disclosed 
a  winding  staircase,  which  we  descended  to  the 
story  below,  under  the  present  C8>t!e,  where 
are  the  remains  of  extensive  Roman  baths, 
afterwards  used  as  prison  cells  and  session 
rocms  for  tbe  secret  tribunal;  also  the  torture 
chamber,  where  we  saw  the  hooks  upon  which 
once  hung  the  racks  and  other  implements. 
The  cells  were  many  feet  below  ground,  and  the 
prisoners  were  let  down  through  a  small  aper- 
ature  at  the  top — the  only  entrance  in  those 
days.  In  one  place  we  stood  on  a  trap  door, 
above  a  pit,  190  Teet  deep,  over  which  the  con- 
demned were  made  to  pass,  in  order  to  kiss  the 
image  of  the  virgin  beyond.  As  they,  stepped 
upon  it,  it  gave  way,  and  they  fell  into  the  hor- 
rible gulf  upon  a  machine  composed  of  wheels 
covered  with  lancets,  by  which  they  were  torn  to 
pieces.  The  dours  of  these  subterranean f>aBsage3 
are  formed  of  huge  masses  of  stone  10  inches 
thick,  turning  on  pivots,  and  the  whole  horrible 
machinery  of  the  place,  seen,  too,  as  it  was  by  the 
light  of  two  or  three  lanterns,  was  fearful,  and 
we  were  not  sorry  when  the  exhibition  came  to 
an  end,  and  could  rejoice  that  we  live  in  an  age 
when  such  atrocities  are  no  longer  practiced. 

.     .      On  the  ;  ftornoon  of  the  8th,  we 
found  onrselves  at  Strasburg.     After  establish- 
ing ourselves  in  comfortable  quarters,  we  started 
off  to  see  the  cathedral — were  at  first  disap- 
pointed ;  however,  upon  entering,  we  found  we 
had  been  somewhat  hasty  in  our  judgment,  and 
were  willing  to  accord  all  due  honor  to  both  tbe 
design  and  the  execution.    In  walking  back,  we 
noticed  a  great  number  of  storks  flying  about 
and  resting  upon  the  peaks  of  the  high-pointed 
roofs — as  many  as  eight  on  one  hoase.     They 
build  their  nests  on  the  tops  of  chimneys,  and 
wo  observed  one  of  them  from  our  windows, 
standing  motionless  on  his  nest,  during  our  stay 
at  Strasburg.     Next   morning,  walked   to    tbe 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  where  is  a  celebrated 
monument  to  Marshal  Saxe,  said  to  have  taken 
20  years  to  execute ;  also  the  dead  bodies  of  a 
certain  duke  and  his  daughter,  which  had  been 
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embalmed,  and  wert  found  to  this  eharoh  io  the 
ISth  Oentary.  The  dake's  faoe  was  quite  per- 
fect except  ia  color,  being  almost  black;  his 
daughter,  aged  14,  almost  gone,  thoagh  her 
silk  dress  and  other  clothing  were  wooderfnlly 
preserved.  They  were  of  course  under  glass, 
and  probably  an  hour's  exposure  to  the  air 
would  have  caused  them  to  crumble  into  dust ; 
but  it  was  to  us  a  curious  exhibition.  After 
this  we  took  a  short  drire,  and  were  set  down 
at  the  cathedral  in  time  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  wonderful  clock.  It  is  indeed 
an  astonishipg  piece  of  mechanism. 

After  seeing  all  the  wonders  of  this  clock,  we 
took  the  cars  to  Basle,  which  place  we  reached 
about  6  P.  M.,  and  found  our  hotel,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  place^  situated  in  a  little  narrow  street, 
just  allowing  two  vehicles  to  pai<s,  and  the  houses 
BO  high,  that  we,  in  one  of  the  upper  stories, 
'  felt  almost  like  looking  down  into  a  well,  as  we 
sat  at  the  windows,  to   gaze   on  the   passing 
throng.     It  seemed,  too,  to  be  quite  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city,  and  a  little  distance  up 
the  street  we  could  see  an  open  market  place 
filled  with  buyers  and  sellers.    It  was  altogether 
the  most  quaint  and  foreign  looking  city  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  our  hotel  in  some  of  its  ar- 
rangements singular  enough.     There  are   no 
front  entrances,  bnt  we  have  to  pass  through  a 
sort  of  court,  whence  the  steps  ascend  to  the 
apartments  above.     These  are  generally  quite 
comfortable,  though  diflfering  in  style  from  ours, 
for  instance,  we   see  gorgeously   ornamented 
ceilings  and  walls,   bnt  «o  carpet*.     Always 
■mall  single  beds,  each  furnished  with  a  down 
oover,  and  frequently  scarlet   blankets.    The 
bed)  are  invariably  good,  and   the  linen  and 
towels  excellent  and  abundant.     The  wash- 
stands  are  as  high  as  a  bureau,  and-  as  we  trav- 
ersed Germany,  the  basins  and  jHtohers  dimin- 
ished constantly  in  sise  until  they  became  lit- 
erally no  larger  than  a  good-sixeKl  cream  jug 
and  slop  bowl;  but  we  could  always  get  plenty 
of  water,  so  that  these  little  matters  were  rather 
amusing  than  otherwise.     From  Basle  we  came 
on  about  an  hour's  ride   to  Sissach,  a  quiet 
little  Swiss  town,  only  remarkable, for  its  pictur- 
esque situation.     This  morning  our  room  was 
thoroughly  swabbed  all  over  and  the  bed  linen 
entirely  renewed,  though  all  was.f^hly  put  on 
last  evening.    It  is  altogetlier  the  most  primi- 
tive house  in  all  its  arrangements  that  we  have 
been  in  and  reminds  me  somewhat  of  our  old 
Pennsylvania  Dutch   taverns,  with   its  great 
broad  staiicases  and  halls  lined  with  enormous 
wooden  presses.     Our  chambers  are  quite  com- 
fortable and  oar  meals  as  much  so  as  we  could 
reasonably  expect — though    to  day    we    were 
taken  by  surprise.     Hearing  the  public  dinner 
was  at  12,  we  ordered  ours  at  1  ;.but,  on  going 
down,  we  found  the  table  still  filled  with  rough 
Jooking  men,  drinking  and  tmoking.    This  was 


too  much,  and  we  requested  ours  to  be  served 
somewhere  e^se,  which  was  done,  and  we  got 
along  very  nicely     ...... 

.     (To  be  oontlnuad.^ 
IW  iVitendB  Intelllganear. 
THB  80CIGTT  OF  VaiBNDS. 
No.  3. 

A  writer  over  the  signature  of  "  R.,"  in  the 
Intelligencer  of  Tenth  month  26th,  asks  what 
is  meant  by  saying,  "  We  should  endeavor  to 
modify,  revise  and  conduct  the  exercises  of  our 
meetings  so  as  to  render  them  attractive  and 
inviting  to  our  members."  This  was  originally 
a  quotation  by  the  editors  from  an  article  they 
did  not,  it  seems,  feel  at  liberty  to  publish  in 
full;  and  this  particular  remark  appears  to 
have  been  more  widely  misunderstood  than  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  had  the  entire  article 
appeared.  The  writer  regret«  exceedingly  that 
he  should  have  been  supposed  to  be  advocating 
the  introduction  of  such  changes  as  R.  appears 
to  have  in  mind.  To  introduce,  as  a  means«of 
rendering  our  meetings  attractive,  "the  form 
that  pervades  the  so  called  churches  around  us," 
as  R  remarks,  would  indeed  be  to  abandon  the 
essential  principles  of  Friends  instead  of  pre- 
serving and  perpetuating  them,  which  is  the 
sole  object  in  view. 

The  remarks  of  R.  as  to  the  value  of  silent 
meetings  are  fully  united  with,  and  whatever 
else  may  be  changed  or  abrogated,  they  should 
not  be. 

Some  exceptions  have  also  been  taken  to  my 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  decadence  of  oar 
Society.  A  reference,  hLwever,  to  my  former 
article  will  show  that  they  were  founded  chief- 
ly upon  an  editorial  in  the  lutelligenoer  of  the 
11th  of  Fifth  month  last,  and  the  statistics 
there  presented.  This  is  not  mentioned  from 
a  desire  to  evade  responsibility,  but  as  corrobo- 
ration of  the  views  expressed.  There  can  be  no 
motive  in  any  one  to  allude  to  this  very  natu- 
rally unwelcome  subject,  except  as  an  incentive 
to  efforts  for  improvement;  and  to  this  end  a 
full  and  general  realisation  of  our  condition  is 
essentially  necessary.  Those  who  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  some  of  our  coun- 
try meetings,  will  probably  not  think  the  picture 
much  overdrawn. 

Deficiencies  in  the  attendanee  of  our  meetings 
have  from  time  to  time  called  forth  urgent  ap- 
peals and  exhortations  to  greater  faithfulness. 
The  subject  has  been  again  and  again  presented 
in  every  light  of  .which  it  would  seem  to  be 
susceptible,  and  with  great  zeal,  earnestness 
and  eloquence,  but  no  permanent  results  have 
been  produced.  To  depend  longer  upon  this, 
therefore,  as  the  only  means  for  procuring  the 
attendance  of  our  meetiogs  and  the  increase 
of  our  numbers,  and  of  general  life  among  us, 
is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing. 
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We  do  not  thrive  and  proHper'  us  we  ehoald, 
becanse  we  are  out  of  harmony  jrith  the  oir- 
cumstancea,  the  wantd  and  requirements  of  the 
present  daj;  and  to  bring  about  such  harmony 
ia  the  task  before  ua.  It  ia  a  work  of  self  ex- 
amination, which,  whether  in  the  case  of  a  so- 
ciety or  an  individual,  is  always  healthful  in 
its  tendency.  To  undertake  to  particularize 
and  point  out  defects  in  our  system  is  a  thinf; 
of  great  delicacy.  We  should  not  ^e  too  aelf- 
righteouB,  however,  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
any  changes  for  the  better,  nor  to  listen  patiently 
to  comments  and  oiiticisms  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement. One  thing  which  presents  itself 
for  comment  is  the  timidity  which,  as  it  seems 
to  the  writer,  prevails  too  generally  among 
Friends  in  the  expression  of  any  views  that  in 
any  manner  eonlimvene  the  nsnal  routine  of 
thought  and  custom.  We  seem  wedded  to  things 
as  they  are,  without  the  privilege  of  saying,  or 
as  much  as  thinking,  whether  it  is  best  so  or  not. 
Ttiis  is  calculated  to  prevent  healthful  pro- 
gress, and  to  engender  and  perpetuate  lifeless 
formalism.  Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  one 
another?  We  are  all  children  of  one  common 
Parent,  and  equal  in  rights ;  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  mind  of  each  be  free  to  expand  and 
grow  on  its  own  account,  and  contribute  its 
share  to  the  common  cause  of  truth  and  right. 
It  may  be  that  my  view  of  this  subject  is  an 
exaggerated  one,  but  even  if  this  be  the  case, 
may  we  not  profitably  submit  ourselves  to  self- 
examination  on  the  subject,  both  individually 
and  collectively.  T.  H.  S. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PBILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MOKTH  9,  1867. 


A  Scene  in  Baden  Baden.— In  the  "  Notes 
from  Foreign  Travel"  which  are  presented  to 
war  readers  this  week,  is  a  description  of  a 
"notorioos  gambling  house"  in  Baden  Baden. 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  It  is  given  by 
one  who  would  not  allow  even  the  acknowledged 
"  horror  of  cards"  to  produce  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  execrable  though  novel  scene. 
By  some  the  subject  may  be  deemed  inapprct- 
priate  for  the  pages  of  oar  paper,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  few,  if  any,  of  its  readers  are  ad- 
dicted to  gambling.  It  is,  however,  a  serious 
and  depressing  thought  that  this  "  sumptuously 
furnished"  establishment  is  but  a  brilliant  ex- 
hibit of  an  evil  which  is  indulged  in  to  a  great 
extent  in  some  of  our  American  cities.  The 
little  streams  through  which  the  poison  flows, 
may  in  time,  if  not  checked,  demand  and  fill  as 
greftt  •  reservoir  as  is  here  described.    The  in- 


cipient existence  of  this  evil  is  on«a  manifested 
in  so  insidious  s  manner  as  to  catch  the  unwary. 

There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  encourage 
"gift  enterprises"  withoot  reflecting  to  what 
they  may  tend.  They  do  not  regard  them,  as 
they  doubtless  are,  as  a  species  of  lottery  that 
may  lead  the  EucccsBful  adventurer  to  take  an- 
other step,  which  will,  in  its  turn,  as  naturally 
create  a  desire  for  gain,  even  though  it  may  be 
at  the  expense  of  a  friend  or  brother. 

One  of  the  daily  papers  recently  stated  that 
1  n  New  England  it  is  not  unnFual  for  the  cars 
appropriated  to  male  passengers  to  be  fur 
nished  with  accommodations  for  card-playing. 
It  is  engaged  in,  professedly,  as  merely  to 
amusement  for  the  passing  hour;  but  not  on-  _ 
frequently,  in  order  to  "  icfuse  more  spirit  into 
the  game,"  a  small  sum  is  staked,  which  is 
almost  invariably  lost  by  the  onitiated  and  ig- 
norant traveller. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  law 
against  gantbliag}  therefore,  persons  who  in- 
dulge in  its  more  decided  forms,  enter  their 
haunts  in  oomparstive  seoresy  and  at  the  risk 
of  being  arraigned  as  offenders  against  the 
statute.  Notwithstanding  this,  such  often 
entice  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  to  enter 
with  them  these  miserable,  though  outwardly 
gilded  dens,  where  they  not  unfrequently  saffer 
the  penalty  of  making  "  haste  to  be  rich." 

We  believe  it  is  not  common  in  this  country 
for  women  to  freqn«kt  gambling  houses,  and 
we  hope  for  the  aake  of  virtue  and  truth  that 
it  never  will  be.  Bather  let  every  mother, 
daughter  and  sister  do  all  in  their  power  to 
preserve  those  over  whom  they  have  an  influ- 
ence from  the  vortex  of  folly  and  crime.  Let 
no  one  excuse  herself  under  the  feeling  of  help- 
lessness. "  Love  is  its  own  perennial  fount  of 
strength,"  and,  "  the  might  of  the  river  depends 
not  on  the  qoality  of  the  soil  throagh  which  it 
passes,  bat  on  the  inexhaastibleness  of  the 
spring  from  which  it  proceeds." 


Rejected  Pieces. — We  often  receive  oom- 
mnnioations  in  which  we  recognize  an  honest 
concern,  and  which  we  would  willingly  publish 
were  the  subjects  treated  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness to  give  a.definite  impression,  but  the  views 
are  often  so  obscured  by  a  multiplicity  of  words 
that  the  meaning  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned. 
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This  will  aooouDt  to  some  of  oar  correBpond- 

ents  for  the  non-appearance  of  thoir  srtioles. 
— • 1  <•»        I — • 

MiLBBicD,  CD  the  2Ut  of  Teatb  month,  1867,  at 
Richmoad,  lad.,  bjr  Friends'  ceremony,  Waltkb  F. 
UoBS^N,  M.  D.,  of  lieaTenwonh,  Kaagas,  to  Eliza 
M.  Kmowlies,  M.  D.,  of  the  former  place. 

,  on  the  lOlh  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  at  Bright- 
wood,  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  within  the 
limit*  of  Litile  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Harford 
Gonnty,  Md.,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  Friends, 
HisKT  H.  SuiTH,  of  Loudon  County,  Ta.,  to  Mabv 
S.,  daughter  of  Henry  Jaaney. 


Dm,  on  the  19lh  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  of  con- 
(noptioD,  QiOBsa  Hicjcs,  a  member  of  Hakefield 
Monthly  Mevtini?,  Pa. 

,  on  the  2d  of  Tenth  month,  of  pneumonia, 

BiRAM  JuHsa,  in  bis  67th  year. 

,  on  the  7th  of  Tenth  month.  In  Concord,  Kllib 

Tabxail,  an  elder  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
the  Slat  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  2 1st  of  Ninth  month,  Jahb  Jonbs,  in 

the  37th  year  of  her  age.  She  wag  the  daughter  of 
Amos  and  Margery  Jones,  and  a  member  of  Make- 
field  Minthly  Meeting.  Few  persons  had  perhaps 
lived  a  more  upright  life.  Her  path  was  not  one  of 
Kliom,  bnt  of  cheerfaineas.  She  passed  throagb 
much  suffering  and  appeared  prepared  for  the 
change  which  took  place  without  a  "sigh  or  strug- 
gle," and  her  friends  have  the  cons^tling  assurance 
that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain.  She  felt  she  had 
a  testimony  to  bear  against  the  manner  in  which  some 
funerals  are  conducted,  and  requested  that  her'g 
aboald  take  place  from-  the  meeting-bouse,  in  order 
that  all  might  ait  down  in  silence. 

,  on  Seventh  day,  the  2d  of  Eleventh  mnntb, 

at  his  residence,  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  Qmobob 
Obaft,  iahi8  70th  year;  a  member  of  Woodbury  M.  H. 

— — ,  on  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Anna  h.,  wife  of  Edwin  A.  Atiee,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Ihrie,  of  Eastoo,  Pa. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  will  be 
held  nn  Fourth-day  erening  next,  the  13tfa  inst.,  at  7^ 
o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ei>us,  CUrk. 
I  <»  

FIRST-DAT  SOHOOt.8. 
A  Conference  to  promote  an  interest  in  First-day 
Schools  will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia,  this  (Seventh-day)  morning,  .8tb  of 
Eleventh  month,  at  10^  o'clock,  and  by  adjournment 
in  the  afternoon.  All  who  feel  interest  in  this  move- 
ment are  invited. 


For  Frl«adB'  Intelligeocar. 
BWAaTHMOEl   COI.I.8GK. 

Aa  the  annual  meeting  of  this  oorporation  ap- 
proaohes,  some  subjects  demand  the  attention  of 
Friends  which  it  will  not  be  aoKoasonable  to 
advert  to  at  this  time.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  sohool  shall  be  opened  next  an- 
tnmn  will  now  have  to  be  met  and  definitely 
settled.  In  view  of  the  large  numbers  who  an- 
ticipate sending  their  children  to  this  school, 
and  the  great  disappointment  and  discourage- 
ment which  delay  would  occasion  to  such  and 
to  all  interested,  it  may  be  said  that  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question  inTolres,  to  a  certain  ex- 


tent, the  soeoesB  of  the  enterprise  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  building  is  now  inclosed,  and  if 
not  delayed  for  want  of  means,  could  be  suffic- 
iently completed  in  the  nine  months  remaining 
before  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year,  the 
plan  of  instruction  has  been  nearly  digested 
and  agreed  upon,  the  Principal  of  the  Prepa* 
ratory  Department  and  Matron  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  nothing  is  needed  bnt  sufficient 
funds  to  warrant  the  work  being  Tigorously 
prosecuted.  A  very  short  time  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  Board  will  have  to  decide  upon  the 
course  they  will  pursue  in  this  matter,  and  the 
decision  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  funds  sub- 
scribed. Will  not  those  who  have  aocumalated 
more  than  they  need  for  themselves  and  fttmilies, 
see  to  it  that  this  good  work  be  not  marred  or 
nnnecessarily  postponed  ?  Those  who  have  the 
business  chiefly  in  hand  find  it  very  difficult  to 
call  personally  upon  many  who  would  doabtlcsa 
respond  favorably  if  solioted.  Nothing  encour- 
ages them  in  their  arduous  undertaking  ly^o 
liberal  subsoriptions  voluntarily  tendered. 

A  friend  has  kindly  sent  us  the  proceedings 
of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting : 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  *held  ia 
Baltimore,  for  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir* 
ginia,  firom  the  28th  of  the  10th  month  to  the 
8  let  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1867. 

By  written  reports  now  received  from  oni 
several  Quarterly  Meetings,  it  appears  that  the 
Friends  appointed  Representatives  to  this  Meet- 
ing were  present,  except  four. 

Minutes  and  Certificates  for  the  following 
named  Friends,  who  are  acceptably  with  us,  ia 
attendance  from  within  the  limits  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  were  received  from  th« 
Meeting  of  MittisterB  and  Elders,  and  read, 
via.: 

Baohel  Hicks,  a  Minister,  firom  Westbury 
Monthly  Meeting,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Luoretia  Mott,  a  Minister,  from  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

James  Mott,  an  Elder,  from  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

Deborah  F.  Wharton,  a  Minister,  from  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Spruce  St., 
Philadelphia. 

John  Hunt,  a  Minister,  from  BarlingtoB 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

William  Dorsey,  a  Minister,  from  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

Joseph  H<)rner,  a  Minister,  ftom  Medford 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

Charles  Kirk,  an  Elder,  companion  to  Joseph 
Horner,  from  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

Allen  Flitcraft,  a  Minister,  from  Piles  Orove 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

Mary  Ann  UpdegrafF,  an  Elder,  from  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 
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Samuel  S.  Tomlinson,  an  Elder,  from  Short 
Creek  Moothly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

Richard  Lundy,  an  Elder,  eompanion  to  John 
Hunt,  from  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  New 
Jersey. 

Cornelius  Ratliff,an  Elder,  and  MaryRatliff, 
his  wife,  from  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting, 
Ind. 

Reuben  Wildon  and  Sarah  Wilron,  hia  wife, 
Elders,  from  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 

Joseph  Cope  and  Ruth  Cope,  his  wife, 
Elders,  from  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Ohio. 

The  following  Minutes  were  subsequently 
received : 

Robert  Hatton  and  Susannah  Hatton,  his 
wife,  from  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

Amos  O.  Canby  and  Elizabeth  Canby,  his 
wife,  from  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting,  Canada 
West. 

f  enj.  Eves  and  Priscilla  Eves,  his  wife,  from 
Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

Gideon  Frost,  from  Westbury  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Long  Island,  N.  T. 

Acceptable  Epistles  from  our  brethren  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Indiana,  Genesee  and 
Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  were  received,  and  read 
to  our  edification  and  comfort,  giving  evidence 
of  a  continued  living  exercise  for  the  advance- 
ment of  truth,  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
principles  and  testimonies  throughout  our  or 
ganization. 

To  prepare  Easays  of  Epistles,  as  way  may 
open  therefor,  to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  we  correspond,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting  informs  that 
the  Meetings  at  Warrington  and  Newberry  have 
been  discontinued,  except  that  a  meeting  for 
worship  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  Warrington, 
on  the  second  First-day  of  the  9th  month  in 
each  year,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  and 
that,  the  meeting  at  Huntingdon  is  to  be  dis- 
continued on  that  day. 

The  following  is  contained  in  the  report  from 
Prairie  Grove,  viz. : 

"  A  concern  has  been  awakened  amongst  us 
that,  in  the  exereise  of  our  Christian  Discipline, 
the  entire  equality  of  women  be  reoogniced, 
which  we  submit  to  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

Upoo  being  read,  it  wad  referred  for  oonsid- 
arstion  to  our  next  sitting. 

The  Keprenentatives  were  directed  to  confer 
together  at  the  olose  of  this  sitting,  and  bring 
forward  to  our  next  the  names  of  suitable 
Friends  to  serve  this  meeting  as  Clerk  and  As- 
sistant Clerk. 

On  assembling  in  the  afternoon,  Wm.  B. 
Steer,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives,  reported 
that  they  had  conferred  together,  and  had 
agreed    to    propose    Benjamin   Hallowell  Sot 


Clerk,  and  Levi  K.  Brown  for  Assistant  Clerk, 
who,  being  separately  considered  by  the  meet' 
iog,  were  united  with,  and  the  Friends  named 
were  accordingly  appointed  to  the  service  for 
the  present  year. 

The  subject  brought  up  in  the  report  from 
Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  referred 
from  the  last  sitting  to  this,  now  claiming  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting,  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  the  subject  be 
referred  (o  a  committee,  which  was  appointed, 
to  unite  with  a  Committee  of  Women  Friends, 
to  give  a  general  revision  to  our  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, and  report  to  this  meeting  next  year  the 
result  of  their  labors. 

The  following  memorial  was  received  from 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  read  and  approved. 

A  memorial  of  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting^ 

concerning  our  beloved /riendDsBORAB  MaO- 

DONALD,  vho  departed  thit  life  on  the  \6th 

of  9th  month,  1866,  tn  the  78d  year  of  her 

age. 

Believing  that  the  memory  of  the  truly  de- 
voted servants  of  God  is  blessed  to  survivors,  we 
feel  it  our  right  to  give  forth  the  following  tes- 
timony : 

Our  dearly  beloved  friend  was  the  daughter 
of  Robinson  and  Mary  Jones,  of  tbe  city  of 
Baltimore.  Her  father  died  while  she  was  qvite 
young. 

In  the  year  1819  she  met  with  a  sad  bereave- 
ment, in  the  loss  by  death  of  an  intimate  friend, 
which  prodttoed  a  great  depression  of  spirits  for 
a  time ;  bat  being  deeply  oonoemed  that  she 
might  live  the  life  of  the  righteous,  and  be  use- 
ful in  her  day,  she  was  favored  to  be  enabled 
to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Some  time  after  this,  she  mentioned  to  a  pat^ 
ticular  friend,  that  she  had  been  impressed  thai 
it  would  be  required  of  her  to  appear  in  the 
ministry.  About  this  time  a  ministering  friend 
was  visiting  families  in  the  city,  and  she  desired 
of  her  Heavenly  Father  that  if  her  impressions 
were  aorrect,  this  fnend  when  he  came  to  visit 
her  father's  family  might  be  led  to  speak  to 
her  case,  which  (to  her  comfort)  he  did ;  and 
although  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  obey,  be- 
ing diffident,  it  was  a  great  trial  to  give  up  to 
what  was  liow  clearly  manifested.  She  was, 
however,  favored  with  strength  to  overcome 
this  weakness,  and,  with  the  unity  of  her  friends, 
was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  in  the  year 
1831.  In  the  following  year  she  met  with  a 
deep  trial  in  the  death  of  her  mother,  with 
whom  she  had  lived  in  great  unity. 

In  the  year  1835,  she  received  a  minute  fVom 
her  Monthly  Meeting  to  attend  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  appoint  some  meetings  on  the 
way,  which  service  was  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. 

She  was  married  to  Hugh  MacDonald  in  th« 
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year  1886,  and  tvoiored  to  York  Coanty,  Pa., 
within  the  limits  of  Deer  Greek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  obtained  a  minute  from  that  meeting 
in  1857  to  attend  l^hilad«-lphia  Yearly  Meeting 
and  some  other  meetings  as  way  opened,  whiob 
visit  was  acoonplisfaed  with  the  unity  of  friends 
and  the  peaoe  of  her  own  mind: 

Her  health  declining,  she  did  not  make  many 
distant  visits ;  but,  with  the  unity  of  her  friends, 
visited  ftmiliea,  and  occasionally  appointed 
meetings  amongst  Friends  and  others,  to  good 
satisfaotion,  and  was  beloved  by  all. 

Her  infirmities  of  body  increasing,  slie  sel- 
dom went  from  home,  bat  continued  mostly  to 
attend  her  own  meeting,  which  was  near  by, 
until  about  a  year  before  her  deatb. 

After  the  close  of  the  last  meeting  sbe  at- 
tended, in  whieh  she  was  much  favored  in  tes- 
timony, she  remarked,  "  I  btve  eaten  my  last 
supper  with  my  friends."  During  her  confine- 
ment at  home,  (at  times  under  much  suffering,) 
she  manifested  an  abiding  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  for  which  Bbe  had  travailed  in 
living  exercise,  having  a  clear  sight  of  the 
many  weaknesses  caused  by  the  various  depar- 
tures from  the  divine  principle  within,  which 
she  declared  to  be  the  sure  guide  of  safety  in 
the  paths  of  peace.  She  often  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  the  precious  testimonies  we  profess 
might  be  supported  in  their  purity  and  ancient 
simplicity,  and  frequently  had  a  word  of  com- 
fort or  counsel  for  the  namerons  friends  who 
called  to  see  her,  and  sent  messages  to  some 
who  were  absent. 

In  the  midst  of  severe  pain,  she  was  wont  at 
times  to  request  of  her  Heavenly  Father  that 
the  cup  of  suffering  might  pass  from  her;  yet 
her  mind,  stayed  upon  the  rock  of  ages,  would 
always  centre  in  resignation,  and  the  language 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  fall  from  her  lips,  "  Not 
mj  will,  but  thine  be  done." 

She  lived  in  unity  with  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  was  much  beloved  by.  all  who  knew 
her.  Being  free  from  sectarianism^nd  affable 
in  manners,  many  of  different  persuasions  were 
induced  to  visit  her  in  order  to  eonverse  or  to 
be  informed  on  sabjects  of  a  serious  nature ;  and 
from  her  deep  religious  experience,  she  was  gen- 
erally enabled  to  satisfy  their  inquiring  minds. 

Her  mind  remained  clear  until  the  last,  when 
her  precious  spirit  was  released  from  the 
shackles  of  mortality,  having,  as  we  truly  be- 
lieve, fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith. 
We  are  comforted  in  the  assurance  of  her  hav- 
ing received  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  hath  laid  up  for 
all  that  are  faithCul. 

Read  and  approved  in  Deer  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  held   15th  of  8th  month,  1867,  and 
signed  by         Albert  Hoopes,    "I  rn^,, 
Jane  Warner,     J  ^"""^• 

Bead  in  and  approved  by  Nottingham  Quar> 


terly  Meeting,  held  at  East  Nottingham,  8th 
month  30tb,  1867,  and  signed  by  direction 
thereof, 

LeviKBbown,     \ckrk». 

Wart  0.  Cutler,  j 

rTo  be  oontlBufd.) 
From  BrlUih  fitond. 


THE  BEOOAB  BABT. 

Pale  and  weary,  ntrangelj  old, 

Wan  with  hanger,  parched  with  cold, 

Clothed  in  rngs  arouod  it  rolled, 

Was  this  poor  beggar  baby. 

Gareleks  travellers  going  by 
Walked  around,  lest,  coming  nigh, 
They  might  bear  the  hungry  cry 
Of  this  poor  beggar  baby. 

Rich  men  passed,  and  tbougbt  within, 
"'Ttrere  well  that  life  bad  never  been," 
As  though  migfortnae  were  a  (in 
For  a  poor  beggar  baby. 

Only  the  pauper  mother  smiled, 
Only  the  mother  blessed  the  child. 
And  mormured  love  in  accrnts  mild 
To  thai  poor  beggar  baby. 

But  by-and-by  that  baby  died, 
Ahd  tbey  buried  it  (on  the  pauper's  side 
Of  the  yard) — only  the  mother  cried 
For  that  poor  beggar  baby  ; 

Who  need  to  cling  to  ber  lonely  breast. 
And  kiss  her  ebeel(  ere  it  sunk  to  rest, 
Like  a  little  bird  in  a  happy  nest — 
Poor  little  beggar  baby  I 

But  lo  I  beyond  the  pauper  tomb, 
A  wondrous  light  stole  through  the  gloom, 
And  Toices  sang,  "  In  heaven  there's  room 
For  that  poor  beggar  baby." 

And  then  in  garments  white  and  new. 
Upward  the  rank  of  angels  through. 
The  ladiant,  ransomed  spirit  flew 
Of  that  poor  beggar  baby. 
«««  ■ 
■Wrom  AtUotls  Madtkly. 

ARE  THE  CHILDREN  AT  HOMI  ? 
Each  day  when  the  glow  of  sunset 

Fades  in  the  w«stern  sky, 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  paying, 

Go  tripping  lightly  by,' 
I  steal  away  from  my  husband. 

Asleep  in  his  easy-chair, 
And  watch  from  the  open  doorway 

Their  faces  fresh  and  Our. 

Alone  in  the  dear  old  homestead 

That  wiia  once  so  full  of  life, 
Riofring  with  girlish  laughter, 

Echoing  boyish  strife. 
We  two  «re  waiting  together  ; 

And  oft,  a9  the  shadows  come, 
With  tremulous  voice  he  calls  me, 

"  It  is  night!  are  the  children  faomef" 

"  Tes,  love  I"  I  answer  him  gently, 

"  They're  all  home  long  ago;" — 
And  I  sing,  in  my  quivering  Ueble, 

A  song  so  soft  and  low. 
Till  the  old  man  drops  to  slumber. 

With  his  head  upon  bis  hand, 
And  I  tell  to  myself  the  number 

Home  in  a  better  land. 
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Borne,  wbara  never  a  lorrow 

Shall  dim  tbeir  eves  with  tears  I 
Where  the  smile  cf  God  is  on  them 

Through  all  the  sammer  years  I 
I  know  I— yet  my  arms  are  empty, 

That  fondly  folded  seven, 
And  th6  mother  heart  within  me 

Is  almost  starved  for  heaven. 
Sometimes,  in  the  dnsk  of  evening, 

T  only  shut  my  eyes, 
And  the  children  are  ell  about  me, 

A  vision  from  the  skies ; 
The  babes  whose  dimpled  fingers 

Lost  the  wsy  to  my  breast, 
And  the  beautiful  ones,  the  angels. 

Passed  to  the  world  of  the  blessed. 
A  breath,  and  the  vision  is  lifted 

Awsy  on  wings  of  light, 
And  again  we  two  are  together. 

All  alone  in  the  oigbu 
They  tell  me  his  mind  is  failing, 

But  I  smile  at  idle  fears ; 
He  is  only,  back  wiih  the  children, 

In  the  dear  and  peaceful  years. 

And  still  as  t'ae  summer  sunset    ' 

Fades  away  in  the  west. 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing. 

Go  trooping  home'to  rest, 
lij  busbKnd  calls  from  his  corner, 

"Sity,  love  I  have  the  children  come?" 
And  I  answer,  with  eyes  uplifted, 

"TeS,  dear  I  they  are  all  at  home  1" 


For  the  Children. 
THE   FOUa   SEASONS. 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  instructive  contribation 
to  "  Oar  Yonng  Folks,"  from  the  pen  of  Laoretia 
P.  Hale.  It  is  divided  into  months.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  comprises  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  months: 

A  German  writer  divides  the  botanjr  of  chil- 
dren into  two  classes.  First,  the  ornamental. 
This  includes  flowers  and  blossoms,  to  be  looked 
at  and  picked.  Second,  the  tue/ul.  Of  the 
plants  belonging  to  this,  two  questions  are  to  be 
asked  before  anything  els^:  Are  their  fruits 
eatable  f  Can  they  be  pnt  to  any  nse  for  play- 
things? Now,  of  course,  that  plant  that  could 
combine  all  the  characteristics  of  both  classes 
would  be  the  nearest  to  realizing  the  childish 
ideal.  And  there  is  none  in  all  the  oolleoted 
world  of  plants  that  comes  nearer  to  this  ideal 
than  the  nu<-tree — ohestouta,  walnuts,  shell- 
barks,  hazelnuts,  beechnuts,  groundnuts,  three- 
oornered  nuts,  pignuts  and  pecan — the  very 
names,  whether  tropical  or  home-bred,  make 
the  infant  lips  to  smack.  For,  as  to  flowers 
and  blossoms,  we  have  seen  how,  in  the  early 
spring,  they  lead  forth  the  ranks — how  the 
horse-chestnut  lifts  up  its  richly  tinted  chande- 
lier of  blossoms,  and  how,  in  summer,  the 
chestnut  hangs  out  its  flowers  "  like  the  golden 
oaterp  liars  of  a  general's  epaulette  !" 

And  then  the  nuts  1  open  prey  for  the  chil- 
dren ;    nobody  hedges  them  in !    No  wonder 


they  have  invented  the  adjective  "  nuts-y  "  for 
every  thing  especially  delightful  and  rich  in 
promise.  Even  into  the  November  days,  when 
the  Indian  snmmer  glow  lingers  among  the 
bared  trees,  there  are  some  brave  nutting  par- 
ties out  to  contest  with  the  squirrels  for  the  last 
of  the  chestnuts. 

While  we  sit  munching  under  the  trees,  let 
us  think  how  this  food  has  been  stored  in  these 
little  chests,  and  ask  what  has  brought  it 
there. 

Boot  and  leaf— these  have  been  the  workers 
for  this  community,  tree  or  shrub.  These  leaves 
that  the  wind  is  now  whirling  about  us,  that 
gather  round  the  squirrel's  winter  home,  that  col- 
lect over  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  form  a  shel- 
tering covering  for  those  plants  that  die  down 
each  year  to  the  ground.  Think  bow  kindly 
iheir  life  has  been,  and  they  cannot  give  np 
their  cherishing  thooghti'ulness  even  now, 
though  they  are  but  dead  leaves. 

Boot  and  leaf  have  brought  in  the  food.  The 
leaf,  with  its  breathing  vessels,  has  called  np 
the  nourishing  sap  from  the  roots — has,  too, 
spread  it  out  on  its  flat  surface  to  receive  the 
light,  and  the  light  has  drawn  out  all  that  has 
not  been  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
And  what  has  been  the  food  of  the  plant  f 
Did  it  find  in  the  earth,  all  ready  for  it,  this 
white  milky,  sweet  food,  that  we  and  the  squir- 
rels are  enjoying  just  now  ?  What  does  it  have 
to  fill  its  chests  with?  All  that  the  plant 
wanted  was  rainwater.  Its  needs  are  very 
few.  Some  simpU  plants  need  only  air, finding 
all  the  moisture  they  want  in  the  air  they 
breathe.  Then,  when  they  die,  they  leave 
their  decaying  stalks  and  stems  to  furnish  rioh« 
er  food  for  higher  plants. 

What  it  is  that  the  plant  wants  of  the  rain 
water,  L  will  presently  tell  yon.  Pure  water 
would  not  satisfy  it,  for  it  contains  but  two  of 
the  three  things  that  the  plant  mvut  have,  and 
the  rain-water  washes  down  this  third  thing 
out  of  the  air-^— out  of  the  air  into  the  ground — 
and  the  ground  holds  it  ready  for  the  plant — 
ready  for  that  little  seed  when  it  opens — the 
little  seed  that  has  but  a  little  food  stored  up  to 
nourish  it  till  the  root  shall  appear ;  the  little 
root  which  sendsoutdelioatebranches,  just  fitted 
to  drink  in  every  drop  of  moisture  it  can  find, 
not  coming  out  in  regular  order  like  the  branch- 
c;  of  the  stem  ;  but  fine,  delicate  fibres,  called 
tpongiolet,  or  spovgelett,  because  they  drink  in 
80  easily  all  watery  matter.  If  they  meet  with 
any  thing  to  obsruct  them,  they  follow  along  its 
surface,  till  they  can  find  a  place  to  insinuate 
themselves,  their  slender  threads  discovering 
the  favorable  soil,  and  gaining  a  firm  hold,  deli- 
cate as  they  are.  So  long  as  the  plant  grows 
above  ground,  so  long  do  the  roots  extend  and 
increase  under  ground,  bringing  in  fresh  mois- 
ture to  supply  the  demand  created  sbove ;  the 
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nearer  the  roots  are,  the  more  aottvelj  they  ab- 
sorb through  their  delicate  walls,  in  which  the 
highest  possible  magnifying  poweY  is  unable  to 
discover  any  pores  or  openings.  Many  rootlets 
send  out  still  finer  tubes,  or  rool-hairs,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  absorbers. 

Early  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  its  cells 
lengthen  and  their  walls  thicken,  forming  what 
is  called  the  woodif  fibre,  or  wood-cells.  In 
exooenous  plants,  or  the  outside  growers,  these 
woody  parts  collect  to  form  a  layer  of  wood,  a 
ring,  aronod  the  central  cellular  part,  the  pfth, 
which  is  itself  surrounded  by  the  bark.  Her- 
baeeoiu  stems  die  down  to  the  ground  each 
year. 

Shrubs  and  trees  form  a  new  growth  every 
year,  placing  a  new  layer  of  wood  outside  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  through  this  liv- 
ing layer  each  year  that  the  sap  is  called  up 
into  the  leavet. 

It  is  the  active  life  of  the  leaf,  its  breathing 
through  its  open  pores,  and  spreading  itself  to 
the  light,  that  helps  to  call  up  this  nourishing 
sap.  The  leaf,  too,  like  the,^tem,  has  a  woody 
and  cellular  part.  The  wob^y  part  forms  its 
skeleton  of  ribs  and  veins,  that  support  the  leaf 
white  they  bring  up  the  ascending  sap.  The 
cellular  part  ia  the  green  pulp,  which  is  filled 
with  cellM,  loosely  put  together,  that  hold  the 
green  matter,  the  chlorophyll,  that  gives  the 
color  to  the  leaf.  There  are  usually  two  layers 
of  cells ;  those  in  the  upper  layer  are  more 
closely  put  together,  and  are  covered  with  a 
delicate  veil,  the  epidermis,  to  protect  them 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  that  m^ight 
evaporate  the  moisture  too  quickly.  For, 
should  the  leaves  exhale  the  liquid  food  faster 
than  it  can  be  furnished  by  the  roots,  the  plant 
would  die.  It  is  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf, 
withdrawn  from  the  sun's  rays,  that  has  the 
pores  by  which  the  leaf  may  breathe  at  leisure. 
These  are  called  the  ttomata,  or  breathing 
pores.  They  are  very  small,  but  each  leaf  has 
an  immense  number.  In  the  apple  tree,  each 
leaf  has  not  far  from  one  hundred  thousand  of 
these  openings,  or  mouths  ! 

And  what  is  the  leaf  doing  with  the  food,  as 
it  spreads  itself  to  light  and  heat  1  It  changes 
inorganic  into  organic  matter.  It  turns  the  mine* 
ral  matter,  on  which  we  animals  could  not  feed, 
into  the  vegetable  food  upon  which  we  can  live. 
With  all  our  cooks,  professor  Blot  at  the  head, 
and  with  all  our  chemists,  professor  Liebig  and 
the  rest,  we  could  never  make  good  eatable 
matter  out  of  minerals.  Think  of  a  flint  soup, 
or  an  iron  porridge,  or  a  sulphur  pudding!  it 
sets  one's  teeth  on  edge  to  think  of  it ! 

But  the  plant  knows  how  to  do  it;  not  in- 
deed as  necessary  to  its  own  vegetation,  though 
it  is  so  necessary  for  w.    The  ,  plant  might 
'grow  without  mineral  matter.   Indeed,  in  time, 
as  we  have  seen,  i  I  is  these  earthy  parts  that 


have  brought  the  death  of  the  leaf,  that  have 
clogged  its  pores  and  prevented  its  drawing  in 
the  necessary  moisture.  "  Alas  I"  we  feel  like 
saying.  Yet  we  see  that  the  tree  do  longer 
needs  the  leaves ;  for  it  could  not  bear  to  have 
the  winter  air  and  the  frosts  brought  into  its  • 
community  through  open  pores.  In  the  winter 
days  it  could  not  bear  the  quick  communication 
with  the  outer  world  through  its  leaves;  it  is 
ready  now  for  the  quiet  time,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  form  its  new  flower  and  leaf  buds,  which 
shall  be  prepared  to  carry  on  its  new,  next 
summer's  life. 

The  mineral  parts,  however,  have  been  useful 
to  it;  for  they  have  strengthened  its  woody 
fibre,  making  the  heart-wood,  the  "heart  of 
oak,"  giving  densenoss  to  it,  while  around  it 
yearly  new  layers  form  of  sap-wood.  It  strength- 
ens,  too,  the  stalks  of  the  wheat. 

But,  for  us,  consider  how  useful  I  All  the 
earthy  matter  of  our  bones,  and  the  iron  and 
mineral  matter  that  strengthens  and  colors  our 
blood,  comes  from  the  plants  on  which  we  feed, 
or  on  which  the  animals  feed,  whose  flc^ti  we 
eat. 

Our  tincture  of  iron,  then,  our  essence  of 
flint  and  flavor  of  salt,  are  kindly  served  up  for 
us  by  these  gentle  cooks.  All  summer  long, 
no  day  is  so  hot  for  them  but  what  they  set  up 
a  little  fire  in  their  leaves;  for  the  action  that 
takes  place  there  is  more  like  burning  than  any- 
thing else. 

The  savory  soups  they  make  they  send  out 
into  their  flower-buds  to  help  the  growth  of  the 
seed.  Sometimes,  aa  we  have  seen,  this  sun- 
cooked  food  is  stored  up  there  for  another  sea- 
son, and  we  feed  upon  it  as  grain,  or  sugar,  or 
chestnuts.'  The  ashes  fr.)m  these  fires  remain, 
filling  the  leaffibres.  The  sheep  and  cattle 
feed  upon  them,  and  we  feed  upon  the  grass-fed 
beef  and  mutton.  But  this  is  not  nearly  all 
that  the  leaf  has  been  about.  The  rout  has 
been  drawing  up  water  from  thV  soil,  and  all 
the  vapor  it  could  find.  The  leaves,  too,  have 
absorbed  directly  vapor  from  the  atmosphere, 
which  holds,  as  I  have  said,  two  of  the  three 
elements  that  are  necessary  for  the  fabric  of  the 
I  plant. 

You  have  oflen  played  the  game  of  elements 
— earth,  air,  fire  and  water  When  you  all 
grow  up  into  little  chemists,  as  you  will  very 
soon,  as  it  is  such  very  good  fun  to  dabble  in 
its  different  mixtures,  (it  is  most  as  nice  as 
oookincr,  only  you  don't  have  the  advantage  of 
oating  the  good  things  you  mako ;  on  the  cod> 
trary,you  get  your  hands  very  black,  and  make 
large  spots  all  over  your  clothes,  and  sometimes 
burn  the  end  of  your  nose,  if  you  do  not,  in- 
deed,  have  a  grand  explosion,  and  break  all  the 
windows,  and  frighten  the  family  generally,) 
well  in  those  halcyon  days  you  will  find  that 
each  of  these, —  earth,  fire,  air  and  water-^has  its 
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own  elementB  or  composing  parte,  with  longer 
names.  Fur  insUDce,  water  is  com|>osed  of 
hjfdrogen  and  oxygen. 

Now  the  plant  needs,  I  told  jou,  three  things. 
Besides  hydrogen  and  ozjgsn  it  wants  carbon. 
For  these  magicians  of  our  dajs,  whom  Wb  call 
chemists,  have  found  out  what  all  the  vegetable 
tisaqes  are  formed  of.  They  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  put  together  a  lily,  but  they  could  take 
it  apart.  And  learned  as  you  will  probably 
grow,  after  beginning  with  these  papers,  I 
think  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  further; 
for  the  chemist,  wise  as  he  is,  has  not  been 
able  to  get  at  the  principle  of  life,  or  find  what 
it  is  that  first  stirs  the  germ,  and  sends  the 
stem  up  to  seek  the  air,  and  the  root  to  look  for 
water  in  the  earth. 

Now  see  how  these  elements  that  yon  were 
first  acquainted  with — air,  fire,  water,  earth, — 
have  assembled  around  the  little  plant  to  inter- 
change ^/leiV  elements  for  its  use.  The  air  has 
blown  up  a  fire  in  the  leaf  that  has  drawn  up 
from  the  eartK  the  water  that  is  to  serve  for  its 
food.  For  the  air  contains  the  carbon  that  the 
vegettible  wants.  The  elenienti  of  the  air  are 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  a  very  small  proportion, 
however,  of  carbonic  acid,  which  again  con- 
tains the  carbon  that  the  plant  .needs.  It  is 
in  a  very  tmaU  proportion  :  for  not  only  we  do 
not  need  it,  but  it  is  very  injurious  to  us.  Car- 
bonic acid  consists  of  carbon  combined  with 
oxygen.  Carbon  is  the  same  as  pure  charcoal. 
Charcoal  is  the  carbon  of  a  vegetable — what  is 
left  behind,  after  heating  it,  out  of  contact 
with  the  air,  so  that  all  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
may  be  driven  off,  and  the  pure  carbon  left. 
But  this  is  in  a  solid  state  and  cannot  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  which  the  plant  likes  to  absorb, 
and  cannot  reach  the  plant  so ;  for  only  liquid 
and  air  can  pass  through  the  walls  of  its  deli- 
cate cells. 

Now  we,  that  b,  all  animals,  are  constantly 
forming  this  (^rbonic  acid  gas,  the  carbon  from 
animal  bodies  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  We  breathe  in  oxygen  into  our  lungs;  we 
breathe  it  out  as  carbonic  acid  gas.  With 
every  breath  we  lessen  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  the  air, — so  healthful  and  necessary  for  ani- 
mal life, — while  we  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  so  injurious.  Carbonic 
acid  is  very  poisonous ;  to  breathe  the  air  pro- 
duced by  burning  charcoal  in  a  close  room 
would  destroy  life  directly,  as  yon  well  know. 
Not  vegetable  life — the  plants  feed  upon  it; 
they  take  it  in  through  their  leaves  in  every 
breeze  that  blows.  Then  every  rain-drop  that 
falls  from  the  clouds  and  trickles  into  the 
ground  carries  with  it  a  little  carbonic  acid  that 
it  has  washed  out  of  the  air  as  it  fell.  In  a 
rich  soil,  too,  the  air  contains  a  larger  store  of 
CBTbonic  acid  gas  than  the  atmosphere  above. 
Decomposing  vegetable  matter  sends  oat  the 


carbonic  acid  that  formed  a  part  of  its  life,  to 
enrich  the  pores  and  crevices  of  the  soil,  where 
the  rootlets  of-  new  plants  are  to  find  their  food. 
And  the  ponds  and  streams  carry  the  favorite 
dish  to  the  water-plants.  Thus,  what  is  man's 
poison  is  meat  for  the  plants.  The  component 
parts  of  this  food — water  and  carbonic  acid — 
are  mineral  matters ;  the^se  are  the  materials  with 
which  the  plant  builds  and  feeds  itself.  In  the 
plant  the  inorganic  is  changed  into  organic 
matter.  The  plants  then  purify  the  air  fur  ani- 
mals. Not  only  they  take  in  the  injurious  carbon 
io  the  carbouio  acid,  but  they  give  out  its  oxy- 
gen, taking  what  is  unfit  for  us,  giving  us  what 
we  need.  So  long  as  the  herb,  shrub  and  tree  are 
growing,  so  long  are  they  busy  at  this  work  of 
purifying  the  air  fur  us.  When  the  light  fades 
away  during  the  night,  this  work  ceases  and 
the  plant  is  in  a  passive  state.  The  two  king- 
doms are  thus  perfectly  adapted  to  each  other, 
and  the  atmosphere -seems  to  connect  them  and 
make  them  dependent  upon  each  other. 

(To  In  oontimiad.) 
THE^dCEAN   BOTTOM. 

Mr.  Green,  the  famous  diver,  tells  singular 
stories  of  his  adventures,  when  making  search 
in  the  deep  waters  ofthe  ocean.  He  gives  some 
new  sketches  of  what  he  saw  at  the  "Silver 
Bank,"  near  Hayti:  "The  banks  of  coral  on 
which  my  divings  were  made  are  about  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  in 
breadth.  On  this  bank  of  coral  is  presented  to 
the  diver  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime 
scenes  the  eye  ever  beheld.  The  water  varies 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  so 
clear  that  the  diver  can  see  from  two  to  three 
hunlred  feet  when  submerged,  with  but  little 
obstruction  to  the  sight. 

"  The  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  many  places, 
is  as  smooth  as  a  marble  floor;  in  others  it  is 
studded  with  coral  columns,  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  from  one  to  eighty 
feet  in  diameter.  The  tops  of  those  more  lofty 
support  a  myriad  of  pyramidal  pendants,  each 
forming  a  myriad  mure,  giving  reality  to  the 
imaginary  abode  of  some  water-nymph.  la 
other  places  the  pendants  form  arch  after  arch, 
and,  as  the  diver  stands  on.  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  gazrs  through  in  the  deep  winding 
avenues,  he  finds  that  they  fill  him  with  as  sa- 
cred an  awe  as  if  he  were  in  some  old  cathedral 
which  had  long  been  buried  beneath  old  ocean's 
wave.  Here  and  there  the  coral  extends  evea 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  the  loftier 
columns  were  towers  belonging  to  those  stately 
temples  that  are  now  in  ruins. 

"  There  were  countless  varieUes  of  dimion- 
tive  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  every  crevice 
of  the  corals  where  water  had  deposited  the 
earth.  They  were  all  of  a  faint  hue,  owing  to 
the  pale  light  they  received,  although  of  every 
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shade,  aod  entirelj  different  from  plaoU  that  I 
am  familiar  with  that  vegetate  'upon  dry  land. 
One  in  partioalar  attracted  my  attention ;  it 
resembled  a  aea-fan  of  immense  size,  of  variega- 
ted colors,  and  the  most  brilliant  hue.  The 
fiah  which  inhabit  these  "  Silver  Banks"  I 
found  as  different  in  kind  as  the  scenery  was 
varied.  Tbey  were  of  all  forms,  oolors  and 
Biaes — from  the  symmetrical  goby  to  the  globe- 
like suaS-ih,  from  th^  dullest  hae  to  the 
changeable  dolphin ;  from  the  spots  of  the  leo- 
pard to  the  hues  of  the  sunbeam ;  from  the 
harmless  minnow  to  the  voracious  shark. 

"  Some  had  heads  like  squirrels,  others  like 
oats  and  dogs,  some  of  small  size  resembled  the 
bull- terrier.  Some  darted  through  the  water 
like  meteors,  while  others  ooold  soaroely  be 
seen  to  move. 

"  To  enumerate  and  explain  all  the  varions 
kinds  of  fish  I  beheld  while  diving  on  these 
banks  would,  were  I  enough  of  a  naturalist  so 
to  do,  require  more  than  my  limits  allow,  for 
I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  kinds  of  fish 
which  inhabit  the  tropical  seas  can  be  found 
there.  The  sunfish,  star  fish,  white  shark  and 
blue  or  shovel-nose  shark  were  often  seen. 

"There  were  also  fi<h  which  resembled 
plants,  and  remained  as  fixed  in  their  position 
as  a  shrub ;  the  only  power  tbey  possessed  was 
to  open  and  phut  when  in  danger.  Some  of 
tbem  resembled  the  rose  when  in  full  bloom, 
and  were  of  all  hues.  There  were  the  ribbon 
fiah,  from  four  or  five  inches  to  three  feet  in 
length ;  their  eyes  are  very  large,  and  protrude 
like  those  of  a  frog. 

"  Another  fish  is  spotted  like  a  leopard,  from 
three  to  ten  feet  in  length.  They  build  their 
bouses  like  beavers,  in  which  tbey  spawn,  and 
the  male  or  female  watches  the  egg  until  it 
hatehes.  I  saw  many  specimens  of  the  green 
turtle,  some  five  feet  long,  which  I  should  think 
would  weigh  from  400  to  600  pounds." 

i     M»     I 

A  OUBIOUS  IHOUQHT — IS  IHE  WOKLD  GROW. 
INO  LARQBR  ? 

Is  there  not  reason  to  think  that  this  world  is 
daily  increasing  in  six.  ?  Is  there  not  an  action 
taking  place  on  its  surface  an<ilagou8  to  that 
wbieh  occurs  in  a  plastic  cell  when  placed  in 
eircamstanoes  favorable  for  its  development? 
To  illustrate  this  thought :  We  plant  a  little 
aoom,  weighing  a  few  grains,  in  the  ground. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  the  large  oaky 
weighing  thousands  of  pounds,  and  spreading 
its  branches  far  and  wide  in  every  direction. 
This  oak  gets  its  weight  and  bulk  principally 
from  the  air  we  breathe,  and  remains  npon  the 
earth  thousands  of  years,  perhaps,  and  under- 
goes a  great  many  ohanges  before  it  is  finally 
restored  to  the  atmosphere,  even  if  this  event 
ever  does  take  place.  So  animals  derive  their 
weight  and  balk  partly  from  the  sir  they  breathe 


into  their  lungs,  and  partly  from  the  vegetable 
productions  which  they  devour. 

When  ani Dials  die,  their  bodies,  it  is  true,  are 
partly  decomposed  into  gas,  and  restored  to  the 
atniosphere  but  they  are  priocipally  seized  upon 
and  appropriated  by  growing  vegetables,  which 
in  their  turn  are  devoured  by  other  animals. 
It  thus  seems  to  me  that  the  corn,  through  the 
agency  of  its  iinimal  and  vegetable  productions, 
must  be  daily  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the 
atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  In 
other  words,  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  earth 
are  all  the  time  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
elements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  out  of 
them  new  compounds  which  remain  upon  the 
earth  an  almost  indefinite  length  of  time  before 
they  are  decomposed  and  restored  to  the  atmos- 
phere. This  idea  is  illustrated  in  our  coal 
mines.  All  coal  was  originally  wood,  and,  like 
all  wood,  was  formed  principally  at  the  expense 
of  the  elements  of  .the  atmosphere. 

This  coal  has  remained  upon  the  earth  mil- 
lions of  years,  perhaps,  and  now  at  length,  men, 
urged  on  by  their  necessities,  are  digging  it  up, 
and  by  burning  it,  restoring  it  in  tUe  shape  of 
carbonic  acid  to  the  atmosphere,  from  which  it 
originally  came.  No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
doubt  that  the  earth  is  larger  now  than  it  was 
when  this  coal  existed  in  the  form  of  wood. 
Although  the  world  may  be  increasing  now,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  will  continue  to  increase 
for  all  time  ;  sooner  or  later  an  equilibrium  will 
be  sstablirthed  between  the  amounts  of  elemen- 
tary principles  which  the  earth  takes  from  and 
restores  to  the  atmosphere.  But  at  present,  in 
^y  opinion,  it  is  like  a  growing  animal ;  its  ab- 
sorption exceeds  its  waste.  In  a  word,  our 
planet  is  not  a  full  grown  earth  ;  it  .is  merely 
an  «  earthling." — Scientific  American. 

In  Carbondale,  Pa.,  in  1819, 1  was  one  day 
walking  along  the  street  with  my  little  son,  then 
about  three  or  fonr  years  old.  Looking  before 
OS  a  few  rods,  I  saw  the  sidewalk  broken  by  m 
deep  ditch  which  had  been  cut  through  it  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  pipe  or  something  of  the 
sort.  Two  planks  had  been  laid  across  the 
chasm  for  the  convenience  of  passers  by.  On 
seeing  it  I  instantly  thought,  now  I  will  see 
what  Willie  will  do  when  he  oomes  to  see  it. 
&3  we  walked  on  and  talked  on,  and  when  we 
were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  place,  I  knew  by 
his  sudden  start  that  my  boy  had  then  first  seem 
the  dangerous  place  to  which  we  were  coming. 
He  was  grasping  the  middle  finger  of  my  left 
hand.  Instantly  he  let  go  his  grasp  of  me  and 
reached  his  hsnd  np  that  /  miyht  ffra*p  him,  as 
if  he  had  said, "  I  dare  not  trust  my  own  strength 
to  hold  on  to  father  new,  I  want  father  to  hold 
on  to  me."  It  was  an  appeal  from  his  power 
to  mine,  a  new  abandonment  of  himself  to  my 
control,  in  view  of  a  new  danger.    I  said  at  the 
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time,  thaok  God  for  this  Itsson  of  faith  taaght 
me  by  the  child,  aod  I  know  by  experience  hov 
blessed  it  is  to  yield  up  the  soul  to  God  by 
deeper  consecrations  when  sorrows  are  multi 
plied  and  dangers  threaten. — Melhoditl  Home 
Journal. 

The  Treasurer  of  Frieodt'  ABSociatioD  for  the 
Aid  aod  BleTation  of  the  Freedmea  acknowledgea 
receipt  of  the  following  aince  Sixth  month  last. 

From  City  contributions J340  00 

"     C.  Somerg  k  Son 5  00 

<<    Estate  of  Jos.  D.  Tbarston ~    60  00 

"     W.,  Attleboro,  Pa 1  00 

"     A  Friend,  Bucks  Co.,  per  K.  P.  B 20  00 

"     Tbos.  Woodnnt,  Bicbmond,  Ind 10  00 

"    Cfttbarioe  Gne,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 5  00 

"    H.  B.  Dare,  Greenwich,  N.  J...- 6  00 

•♦    S*rah  C.  Park,  Camden,  N.  J 10  00 

•■     Martia  W.  Carman,  Citmden,  N.  J 10  00 

*'    Friends  of  Soiebur;  Monthly  Meeting..     50  00 
"  "  Ercildoun        "  "  68  00 

"  "  Birmingbam  "  "  81  76 

«  n  Abington        "  "  36  25 

$692  00 

Also  Donations  of  Clothing  from  Jacob  M.  Ellis, 

R.  F.  Williams  and  C.  K.  Laiog,  Pbilada. ;  Pridcilla 

Roberts,  Abington ;  Two  Boxes,  uoknowo ;  Bag  of 

Books,  Makefitld  ;  Books,  Mnry  Lawrence ;   Tracts 

and  British  Workman  Papers,  Richard  Cadbnry;  150 

Bibles  and  Testaments,  Friends'  Bible  Society;   500 

Children's  Papers,  Anna  Wbeaton ;  26  Testaments, 

Pcnna.  Bible  Society;  500  Little  Reaper's  Monthly, 

and  150  Testaments,  from  Baptist  Publication  Soc 

Bkhbt  M.  Laimg, 

Pbilada.,  10th  mo.  31.  30  N.  Third  St 

HI 

ITEMS. 

H.  J.,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  sends  ns  the  following 
correction  of  an  item  that  appeared  in  our  33d  No. : 

'•To  UsASDBB  A  TaBB. — The  two  sides  of  a  right' 
angled  triangle  beioft  equal,  the  third  side  will  also 
be  equal  to  the  others" — that  is,  equal  to  the  snm  of 
the  others — which  cannot  be  the  case.  The  third 
■ide,  or  hypotbennse,  is  qaal  to  the  square  root  of 
the  snm  of  the  squares  of  the  othi^r  two  sides. 
Again,  the  stick  of  timber  would  be  equal  to  the 
first  distance  measured,  added  to  the  length  of  the 
■take,  or,  which  is  the  same,  added  to  the  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stake  to  the  point  at  which 
the  last  observation  is  made.  Therefore,  34  feet  is 
the  length  of  the  stick  that  would  be  cat  by  the  rnle 
referred  to. 

A  letter  from  A.  S.  Herschel  leads  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  shower  of  meteors  this  November.  Astron- 
omers regard  the  annual  '*  star  shower"  as  having 
increased  in  brilliancy  ever  since  the  year  1663, 
"  when  a  large  nnmber  of  meteors  were  noticed  at 
Wolverhampton,  England,  November  I5th,  and  Dr. 
Schmidt,  at  Athens,  no-iced  their  appearance  on  the 
14th."  In  1864  and  1865  about  2000  meteors  most 
have  been  visible  at  Greenwich,  and  last  year  at  least 
8000.  Of  course  neither  of  these  approached  the 
grand  displays  observed  by  Humboldt,  in  1799,  in 
South  America,  or  that  in  the  United  States,  in  1833. 
Olvers,  on  these  grounds,  ventured  to  predict  that 
the  next  recorrence  of  th»  phenomenon  would  be  in 
1867,  although  other  astronomers  regarded  last  year, 
ai  will  be  well  recollected,  as  the  time  when  the  great- 
est periodical  display  was  to  be  looked  for. 

Calculating  from  the  time  when  the  greatest  fre- 
quency of  meteors  was  observed  at  Greenwich  on 


the  night  of  the  I3th  to  the  14th  November,  last  year, 
the  earth  will  be  in  the  same  position  at  6  A.  H., 
Greenwich  time,  on  Thursday  moroing,  the  14lh,  at 
which  it  encountered  the  first  portions  of  the  meteor- 
ic stream.  At  7.30  A.  M.,  it  will  cross  the  medial 
line,  and  at  9  it  will  have  passed  completely  across 
the  place  of  the  stream.  In  Great  Britain,  therefore, 
daylight  will  prevent  the  view  of  most  of  the  spee- 
tacle,  whatever  it  may  be.  Bat  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  this  city,  the  maximum  of  the 
meteoric  display  may  be  at  aboat  balf-past  two 
o'clock  A.  M.,  on  Thursday,  the  I4th.  The  stream  of 
meteors  onght,  therefore,  to  commence  at  about  on« 
(/clock  A.  M.,and  continue  nntil  fonr.  Allowing  one 
hour  difference  of  time  for  every  fifteen  degrees 
westward,  the  appearances  will  be  probably  at 
their  height  at  Charleston  at  2.10,  and  be  visible  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  about  midnight.  In  New  York 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  at  their  height  at 
2.35,  Quebec  and  Boston,  2.45,  Halifax,  3.10. 
America,  therefore,  ought  to  be  illuminated  by 
tbrm  through  the  whole  night  in  some  part,  and  it 
will  be  very  interesting  to  onr  astronomers  to 
observe  how  they  keep  time,  and  whether  there  is 
any  uniformity  of  appearance  in  the  heavens  along 
the  pathway  marked  out  for  them. — Public  Ledger. 

General  Howard's  report,  as  commissioner  of  tbe 
Freedmen's  Bnrean,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  It  is  long  and  very  interesting.  He 
makes  several  important  recommendations,  tbe  chief 
among  which  is  tbe  disconiiouanee  of  the  bureau  as 
a  separate  institution  after  Seventh  month  next, 
when  the  present  law  expires.  The  expenditures  for 
the  past  year  have  been  abont  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  surplus  of 
nnexpeilded.  appropriations  from  last  year  to  carry 
the  bureau  through  to  Seventh  month  next.  By 
that  time  Gen.  Howard  thinks  the  reecmstrnclioD  wiU 
have  so  far  progressed  that  it  will  be  safe  to  with- 
draw tbe  protection  of  the  bureau,  provided  its  edu- 
cational features  are  perpetuated  by  transfer  to 
gome  national  agency,  which  will  continue  them  as 
they  have  been  carried  on  heretofore. 

The  following  dispatches  from  the  Indian  Com- 
mission were  recently  received  at  Wsshington. 

St.  Loins,  Nov.  1. 
Bon.  0.  H.  Browning,  Secretary  of  the  Inlrrior: 

Please  congratulate  the  President  and  the  countrf 
upon  the  entire  success  of  the  Indian  Peace  Com- 
mission thus  far.  They  concladed  a  treaty  of  peace 
with' the  Chejennes  of  tbe  south  on  the  25th  ult.  this 
being  the  only  tribe  that  has  been  at  war  in  that 
quarter.  More  than  2,000  Cheyennes  were  present. 
"The  Arapahoes  and  Oheyennes  treated  together.  We 
also  made  a  distinct  treaty  with  tbe  Eiowas  and  Ca- 
msnches  confederated,  of  which  tiihes  there  were 
present  4,000  to  5,000  souls.  Everything  passed  off 
satisfactorily.  The  eommitsioa  expect  to  reach  Lara* 
mie  by  the  9tb  of  November,  wliere  Commissioner 
Beanvals  telegraphs  ns  we  will  meet  the  Crow,  Sioux, 
northern  Arapahoes,  and  all  the  northwestern  In- 
dians. N.  G.  Tatlob, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  President  of 

the  Indian  Peace  Commission. 

St.  Lodis,  Nov.  1, 1867. 
0.  n.  Brovming,  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Tbe  Indian  Peace  Cbiumission  has  this  day  arrived, 
in  seventy-five  hours,  from  Medicine  Lolge  Creek. 
Treaties  of  peace  have  been  effected  with  tbe  fiv« 
tribes  south  of  the  Arkansas,  and  I  congratulate  yo« 
upon  the  results  thus  far  accomplished.  Tbe  com- 
mission will  leave  on  November  30  for  the  Nortla 
Platte  and  Fort  Laramie.  A.  8.  H.  Wurra, 

Secretary  Indian  Peace  Commissioa. 
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m  o/a  J^Uer  written  by  Mwheth  Webb,  mi 
1712,  to  AnOoit^  William  Boehm,  Chaplain 
to  George,  FHnce  qf  Denmark,  with  hieAti- 
ttoer. 

COontlnnBd  tnm  paca  68&) 

,  Ihw,  detr  &ian4, 1  bsve  given  •  i>kii>  asd 
simple,  bat;  tme  a«eo«Bt  of  my  <)iiwiicatwiM 
•ad  oall  iato  the  aerrioe  whieli  I  am  eoneeiBed 
m ;  bat  it  wu  wveral  yearn  befoi«  I  eame  to  a 
fixed  state,  or  even  temper  of  mind ;  for  aone> 
times  clouds  vould  interpose  between  my  bdbI 
and  the  rising  snn,  and  1  was  bronsbt  down  as 
into  the  farnaoe  ofteniimea,  and  I  ibnnd  by  ex. 

Serienoe  that  every  time  my  soul  was  brought 
own  as  into  the  furnace  t)f  affliction  that  it 
did  still  eome  up  more  clear  and  bright ;  and, 
although  the  cloud  did  interpose  between  me 
and  the  rising  sun,  yet,  when  the  sun  «f  rigfai* 
eonsness  did  arise  again,  be  brought  healing  as 
nnder  bis  wings,  and  was  neare*  than  before. 

Thus  I  express  things  in  simplicity,  as  they 
were  represented  to  me  then,^  in  the  first  mani- 
festation of  them  in  the  morning  of  the  day. 
So  I  came  to  love  to  dwell  with  judgment,  and 
used  often  to  pray,  saying,  "  Oh  Lord,  search 
me  and  try  me,  for  thou  knoweet  my  heart 
better  than  I  know  it ;  and  I  pray  thee  let  no 
deeeivableness  of  unrighteoosness  lodge  there- 
in ;  but  let  thy  judgments  pass  on  every  thing 
that  is  ^ntrary  to  thy  pure  divine  nature." 
Thus  my  soul  utied  to  breathe'  to  the  Lord  oon- 
tinnally,  and  hnnger  and  thiiatai]ter.a0M>ra  lull 
enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  God ;  altkonh 


Be  Ib  a  ooitaoming  fire  to  the  oermp*  nature, 
yet  my  soul  loved  to  dweM  with  bim,  or  else  I 
fouad  that  many  sorts  of  eorruptiftna  would  be 
endeavoring  to  spring  tip  again.  So  I  resigned 
itp  my  .mind  to  the  Lord  with  desires  that  ha 
would  feed  me  with  food  eonvenieut  fbr  me ; 
Mid  thfia  I  c4n  say  by  expericoee,  that  the  soul 
that  is  born  of  God  doth  breathe' to  him  as  con- 
tinually by  prayer,  as  the  sucking  child  when 
it  is  bom- into  this  World  dotb  draw  in  and 
brfathe  forth  the  eewmon  air.  80  the  child  of 
God  doth  draw  in  and  breathe  forth  the  breath 
of  life,  the  Heiy  Ghost  or  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mightyy  whieb  he  breathed  into  man  (  and  aU 
though  the  children  in  our  Father's  femily  aie 
of  several  ages,  growths  or  statures,  both  in 
strength  and  uaderelanding,  jet  this  I  have  ob- 
serve in  my  travels — that  those  tbat  live  to 
God  do  not  grow  beyond  a  state  of  breathing  to 
him  while  here  ;  and  these  hunger  and  thirst 
after  a  mere  full  enjoyment  of  his  divine  pres* 
enne^  that  sa  every  day  brings  nearer  and  near- 
er  to  the  grave,  so  every  day  the  soul  may  be 
brought  into  a  more  divine  union  and  commu- 
nion with  God.  So  it  is  a  certain  sig«  to  me 
of  the  life  and  health  of  a  sonl,  if  I  find  it 
sweetly  breathing  unto  the  Lord,  and  hunger-' 
in'g  and  thirsting  after  bis  righteousness.  And 
it  is  very  evidently  seeii)  end  easy  to  be  known, 
by  the  eonvemtion  of  a  person  or  persons, 
what  manner  of  spirit  doth  govern  them,  al- 
though many  will  not  believe  these  things,  if 
they  be  declared  unto  them ;  neither  will  ^ey 
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try  whether  it  be  w  or  do  ;  but  they  are  well 
satipfiecl  with  the  husk  of  religion.  Oh,  poor 
Boula  1  what  will  they  do  when  the  judiinents 
■nd  beggarly  dements  of  tbia  irorld  fall  offf 
And  all  oir  worka  miiat  pais  thios^  the  fira. 
My  very  soul  moarns  for  them ;  but  we  must 
press  forward  and  laave  them,  if  thay  wiU  aat 
arise  oat  of  their  false  rest.  Dear  friend,  as 
thou  well  obserred,  "  it  is  a  great  help  to  the 
aoal  to. know  its  «wn  aorrvptions^  wtd  finyi 
whence  it  is  fallen,  that  It  may  know  whither 
to  return."  These  things  are  very  trae,  and 
the  knowledge  of  them  hath  been  a  great  bene- 
fit to  me,  and  so  I  Jwa  a  knowledge  of  the  der- 
Ysnta  of  the  Lord  snd  followers  of  J,eaiu  in 
their  return  home  again.  The  testimonies  which 
are  left  upon  reoord  are  as  waymarks  to  the 
spiritual  traveler,  and  we  have  a  great  privilege 
in  and  by  them  ;  but  above  all  Christ,  our  holy 
pattern  and  heavenly  leader,  my  soul  priseth 
the  knowledge  of  his  footsteps,  because  I  find 
by  daily  experience  that  the  spirit  of  truth,  the 
Comforter,  which  the  Father  hath  sent,  does 
lead  into  the  footsteps  of  our  ioreranner  or 
GapUin,  who  saith,  ■<  Bj  thu  I  know  that  lam 
true,  because  I  seek  not  my  own  honor,  but  the 
honor  of  him  that  sent  me.  And  oh,  saith  my 
toul,  that  we  may  follow  the  leadings  of  our 
unerring  guide  in  all  things,  that  he  may  lead 
na  put  of  all  error  and  into  all  troth.  Aad  I 
have  good  cause  to  believe  that  be  will  bring 
through  all  tribnlationa  to  the  hoaor  of  God 
and  out  comfort;  for  the  Lford  bath  breught 
uy  aoul  through  mauy  trials,  one  aftec  another, 
as  he  saw  soieet,  aomeuoroof  which  I  maygiva 
a  hint  of,  vis. :  After  my  iaward  tribalatioa 
was  abated,  then  outward  trials  began ;  for 
there  were  some  who  were  of  no  small  account, 
that  endeavored  with  all  their  might  and  can- 
ning to  hinder  the  work  from,  proepering  ia  me ; 
and  as  Saul  hunted  David,  and  thoaght  to  take 
away  his  natural  life,  so  these  bwated  my  eoul, 
and  thought  to  take  away  its  life  which  it  had 
ill  God ;  but  all  wioaght  together  for  my  Ood ; 
and  I  have  oftea  seen,  and  therefore  may  say, 
that  the  Lord  knoweth  best  what  is.goed  for  his 
children,  better  than  we  know  what  is  beet  for 
ourselves;  and  so  my  enemies,  instead  of  driv- 
ing my  soul  away  from  God,  they  drove  me 
nearer  to  him,  for  this  trial  oauaed  me  to  prove 
the  spirit,  which  had  the  exercise  of  my  miad  ; 
and  I  found  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  truth,  wiiiob 
the  worldly  and  selfish-minded  cannot  receive ; 
for  I  found  the  nature  of  it  to  be  holy  and 
harmless,  and  it  led  me  to  love  my  enemies, 
pity  them  and  pray  for  them ;  and  this  love 
was  my  pree^rvation.  And  as  I  gave  up  in 
obedience  to  the  operations  and  requirings  of 
this  meek  spirit,  it  ministered  such  peace  to  my 
soul  as  the  world  cannot  give.  But  there  was 
a  natural  faculty  in  mc  which  would  have  made 
me  endeavor  to  pleas:  all,  and  which  I  fboad  it 


very  hard  for  me  to  be  weaned  from,  so  as  to 
siand  jingle  to  God.  But  when  I  did  fear  mao 
I  bad  nothing. but  aB|aish  and  socrow.  So  I 
u&ed  oftea  to  walk  afent,  aad  pour  out  my  com- 
plaint Ub|o  the  Lord,  (on  igyitrials  w»i$  regj 
great  for  several  years ;  but  after  a  long  lime, 
when  be  had  proved  my  MeBtyto  him  as  he 
saw  meet — one  day,  as  I  was  sitting  in  a  meet- 
ing  in  silence,  waiting  upon  the  Lord  to  know 
my  strength. rtoewed  in. him,  and  by  him,  this 
portion  of  Scripture  was  given  to  me,  vis. : 
"  Comfort  ye  1  comfort  ye.  my  people  !  saitb 
your  God :  apeak  eomfortaUyi  to  JaraaaleBB^ 
and  cry  unto  her  that  faer  welfare  is  aocoii|> 

Clished ;  that  her  iuiqiuty  ia  pardoned,  for  she 
atk  teoeWcd  of  the  Lord'a  haod  doable  for  ail 
her  sins."  This  brought  great  comfort  to  mv 
soul,  and  I  treasured  it  up  In  my  leart ;  and  I 
made  this  observation,  that  from  tliis  time  the 
Lord  gave  my  soul  (as  the  Apoetle  expresses 
it)  a  mora  abandaat  eatfaooa  into  tba  liwwenlj 
ktpgdom  or  New  Jerusalem,  whose  walls  are 
salvation  and  gates  praise ;  and  then  my  mind 
was  brought  into  more  stillness,  and  troable* 
some  thoughts  were  in  a  good  degree  expelled ; 
and  my  oatifard  enemies  grew  weary  of  their 
work,  and  faUed  of  th^r  hopes.  The  praise  I 
freely  in  great  humility  offer  up  and  ascribe  to 
the  Almighty,  whose  own  work  it  was  to  pre- 
serve me,  for  many  stronger  than  I  had  fallen. 
So,  after  I  had  peace  at  home  every  way,  I  was 
dfMra  by  the  spirit  of  kre  to  travel  in  the 
north  of  England.  I  travelled  in  great  fear 
and  humility,  and  the  Lord  was  with  me  to  hia 
gh>ry  and  my  comfort,  and  brought  me  home 
again  in  peace.  Id  the  year  l<i97,  in  the  Sixth 
moQtb,  as  I  was  sitting  in  a  meeting  at  Gkm« 
eester,  (which  wat  then  the  place  of  my  abode,) 
my  mind  was  gathered  into  perfect  atillnesa  fur 
some  time,  and  my  spirit  was  as  if  it  bad  beeo 
carried  away  into  America ;  and,  after  it  re- 
tariied,my  heart  was  as  if  it  had  been  dissolved 
with  the  love  of  God,  which  flowed  orer  the 
great  ocean,  and  I  was  constrained  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  seed  of 
God  ia  America ;  and  that  eonoern  never  went 
out  of  my  mind  day  nor  night,  until  I  went  to 
travel  there  ia  the  lore  of  God,  which  is  so 
universal  that  it  reached  over  sea  and  land ; 
but  when  I  looked  at  my  concern  with  an  eye 
of  reason,  it  seemed  to  be  very  strange  and 
hord  to  me,  for  I  knew  not  the  oouatry,  nor 
any  creature  that  dwelt  therein ;  and  I  reasoned 
much  concerning  my  own  unfitness,  and  when 
I  did  1st  in  such  reasonings,  I  had  nothing  but 
death  and  darkness,  and  trouble  attended  my 
mind  ;  but  when  I  resigned  up  my  all  to  the 
Lord,  and  gave  up  in  my  mind  to  go,  then  the 
divine  love  did  spriug  in  my  heart,  and  my 
soul  was  at  liberty  to  worship  and  serve  the 
Lord,  as  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Thus  I 
tried  aad  proved  the  ocTaecra  several  tinus  in 
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mj  own  bnaat,  tiil  ■(  length  these  words  Hi 
ran  through  my  mind  with  anthority,  vit ; 
"  The  fMrfnl  and  unbeKeria;  shall  bare  their 
portloB  with  hypocrites  In  the  lake  which  barns 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  whieh  is  the  setond 
death."     This  bronght.a  dread  en  my  mind^ 

*  Then  I  told  it  to  my  bnsbahd  that  I  had  a  oton- 
oem  on  my  mind  to  go  to  America,  and  asked 
him  if  be  oonid  gire  me  np.  He  said  he  hoped 
it  woold  not  be  required  of  me.  B«t  I  t«ld 
him  it  was ;  yet  I  shovid  not  fp  witbont  hti  eon- 

)  sent,  whieh  seemed  a  little  hard  for  him  at  trst ; 
bnt  a  little  while  after  {  was  taken  with  a  trto- 
lent  Ibver,  whieh  branght  me  so  wenk  that  ail 
that  saw  me  thooght  I  sfaoaM  not  recover ;  bat 
I  tbovght  my  day's  work  was  Hot  deae;  and 
By  ehief  eonoem  in  the  time  of  my  siefcness 
was  about  going  to  America.  Bat  some  were 
troubled  that  I  made  it  pnblie,  bescnse  thejr 
thel^^t  I  should  die,  aad  people  would  speak 
reproaehrnlly  of  me;  and  snd  if  I  did  reoover, 
(he  ship  would  «ail  before  I  shonld  be  flt  to  go 
But  I  thought  if  they  #oald  bnt  curry  me,  and 
lay  ma  down  in  the  ship,  I  should  be  well,  for 
the  Lord  was  rtry  gracious  to  my  souf  in  the 
time  of  my  sickness,  and  gav«  me  a  promise 
that  his  presence  should  go  with  me.  And 
then  my  husband  was  made  Tery  williug  to  gire 
me  np,  he  8aid,if  it  were  for  sereu  years,  rather 
than  to  hare  me  taken  from  him  forsTer.  So, 
at  last,  alt  those  diffiaulties  passed  over,  and  I 

I  sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  Ninth  month,  1097, 

with  my  oompauion  Mary  Rodgers.  The  dan- 
gers we  were  in  at  seaj  and  the  frith  and  eour 
age  whieh  the  Lord  gare  to  nry  soul,  would  be 
too  large  to  relate ;  for  I  had  kuch  an  etidenee 
of  my  being  in  my  proper  plaoe  that  the  fear  of 
death  was  uken  away.  Oh,  it  is  good  to  trast 
in  the  Lord,  and  be  obedient  unto  him,  for  his 
meraies  <ndnre  forerer. 

.  (T»b»e(nrUaMe.> 


**  Dwell  in  humility  and  in  the  IMvine  lifbi 
Be  not  self-willed,  nor  soon  tns^j.  Sow  ho 
discord.  Shine  in  sobriety  of  life.  Be  diligent 
in  serriee.  Preaeh  the  priooiples  of  Truth  is 
the  foundation  of  your  testioioDy,  and  rush  not 
into  high  mysteries,  nor  enlwrge  yourselves  in 
questions  beyond  your  measure.  When  the 
life  is  wanting  in  your  ministry,  sit  dowb;  and 
atrain  not  l>eyond  your  gift.  i}e  tender  of  each 
other's  testimony.  Nortore  In  others  the  lesst 
buddings  forth  of  life.  W4oh  over  the  jonog 
and  tenderly  encoara^e  them.  Let  none  who 
bare  a  call  from  God  be  diieooraged,  nor  any 
of  his  gifts  be  auenebed.  Watch,  especially  in 
the  wisdom  of  Tritth,  over  those  who  travel  in 
the  ministry,  from  home.  Be  of  a  universal 
spirit.  Keep  out  of  all  outward  sects  and  par- 
ties, and  avoid  the  old  diaeontented  professor's 
spirit,  wbioh  is  neither  valiant  in'  times  of  suf 
fering,  nor  oontented  in  times  of  liberty." 


Wot  VriMtf  laMUfOMMr. 
'        TBUTB. 

"  What  pearl  ia  it  that  rich  men  cannot  bey, 
That  learning  ia  too  proud  to  gather  np ; 

Bat  which  the  poor,  and  th«  dnpised  of  sll, 
-^ek  and  obtain,  and  ofico  And  uaaonj(ht  T" 

—Ooieptr. 

This  pearl  is  truth.  She  comes  robed  in 
light  resplendent;  and,  in  all  her  beatifio 
beauty,  greets  the  lowly.  She  seeks  oat  the 
hidden  ones,  and  deoks  them  with  her  eheioe.>t 
jewela — jewels  her  own  bands  have  wrought  of 
workmanship  unrivalled.  In  some  byway  or 
biddcD  lane  she  meets  a  poor  boy  looking  for 
some  employment  She  says  to  him,  Here  is 
■prigbtaees;  take  it  and  aet  it  in  thy  breast- 
plate ;  Iceep  it  always  in  full  view.  And  lo  I 
he  goes  fbrth  and  prospers.  The  multitude'see 
him  ib  the  eiobsnge,  and  though  he  makts  no 
display,  ihey  admire  him,  for  this  preoions  gem 
sparkles  in  his  bosom ;  and,  mors  than  all 
earthly  prosperity,  heaven  smiles  upon  him, 
diviai^  approves,  and,  as  hia  ooune  is  blest, 
his  end  is  peace. 

Truth  ar  everywhere  as  •  guiding  star,—* 
guarding  inftusnoe ;  and  yet  she  makes  no 
noise.  Her  instructions  drop  like  the  dew,  her 
admonitions  as  the  gentle  rain  ;  they  eome  just 
in  t'oae,  exactly  suited  to  the  occasion.  She 
aeeoeta  the  -  maiden,  perhaps  when  adjusting 
ber  wardrobe)  and  gently  says  to  her,  Propriety 
is  one  of  my  first  lessons  in  the  catalogue  of  in- 
strnotions,  and  this  attended  to,  all  the  rest  are 
eompassed  with  ease.  See  what  is  fitting  and 
adapted  to  thy  circumstaneea,  snd  be  not  in* 
flueaoed  by  the  example  of.  the  gay  world. '  As 
she  follows  the-lessons  of  truth  wherever ' her 
stepa  turn,  oomplaoesey  sits  upon  her  brow,  for 
she  haa  an  approving  conscience. 

Masifold  istuitions  come  unsought^  and 
mark  our  Heavenly  Father's  oare  over  as. 
They  eom«  at  ey ery  period  in  life,  snd,  if  en- 
tertained by  oar  reason  and  judgment,  will 
eetablisb  their  sapremaoy. 

What  is  to '  be  known  of  Ood  is  manifest  in 
man.  Qood  is  freely  communieated ;  to  em> 
brace  is  to  enjoy ;  to  receive  is  to  possess.  "  To 
him  that  hatfa  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  haro 
abundance."  '   Bjlbasl  Hont. 

llth  mo.  5,  1667.  _ 

TBS  BBAVTV  Of  HOLTNC83. 

Where  men  are  taught  to  delight  io  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  they  beoo:ua 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory.  When  onoe  the  heart  can  say.,  "Th'>u 
art  fairer  than  the  sods  of  men,"  the  transfor- 
mation into  the  Divine  image  has  truly  begun. 
And  hence  the  sum  of  pious  longing  ia  expres- 
sed in  the  words,  "Oae  thing  have  I  desired  of 
the  Lird,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may 
direll  in  the  houxs  of  the  Lnrd  all  the  days  of 
ray  life,  to  behold  the  heautp  of  the  Lord,  taxi  to 
inquire  in  his  templ&"—>  W.  O.  BUUeit. 
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TBK  CONnaiNOK  or  VBTKtrDS    AT'  BALTIMOBK 

OM  INDIAR  00NCEBN8. 

BT  B.   K.  /AHiriT. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  tbe  nrtMieed- 
iogs  connected  with  the  lata  Yearly  Meetiag 
of  Friends  at  Baltimore   was  the   prominence 

given  to  the  disenstion  and  consideration  of  In> 
ian  affairs.  This  was  ia  *  gieat  ibeasare  due 
to  the  attenchinoe  of  delegations  from  the  Meet- 
ings for  Sofferiogs  or  RepresentatiTe  eommft- 
tees  of  tbe  Tearhf  Meetings  of  Philadelphis, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indtaoa  and  Oeaesvee.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Baltimore  has,  for  ft  long 
period,  had  a  standing  eoramittee  on  IitdiSn 
concerns,  which  has  reported  every  jeftr,  aid 
has,  qt  late  years,  given  speola)  attention  tO' 
the  remnaiits  of  the  Iroqaois  or  Six  Nklloat, 
living  tn  reservations  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

.  Un  Sixth- d«y  Evening  preee^ing  th«  Ycairly 
Meeting,  that  committee  met  to  consider  the 
anonal  report  prepared  by  its  Secretary,  Banj%- 
min  Hallowell. 

The  delegations  from  other  TMrly  Mertiligs 
were  present  by  invitation,  bat  beiffg  aocredHed 
to  the  Meetlbg  for  SofiRsrings  of  BallSmore 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  had  not  then  assemblcjd, 
tbey  did  not  eoftsiiier  themselves  incorporated 
with  the  eommittee. 

The  report  then  adopted  was  tnt«T«stittg  alld 
encouraging,  and  has  been  printed  in  the  Bx- 
traets  fr6m  the  Minates  of  Baltimove  Yearly 
Meeting. 

An  animated  dfsenssioti  took  phiee  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  condition  of  th6  Indians 
west  of  tbe  Mississippi  River.  The  khorions 
and  snooessfnl  efforts  made  by  onr  predeceseHwS 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  secnring  peace 
with  the  Indians  and  promoting  their  ^iviliiationj 
were  brought  into  view,  and  a  confident  assn- 
rance  was  expressed  that  a  wide  door  for  nsefnl 
labor  among  the  Western  Indians  will  soon  be 
opened  to  us. 

In  former  times  committees  of  PHcnds  nadc 
long  and  toilsome  journeys  throrigb  the  wilder 
ness  to  reach  the  Indians,  and  they  employed  as 
agents,  members  of  the  Society,  to  reside  among 
them,  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilised  life; 
and  to  educate  their  children. 
'  It  is  said  that  prominent  statesmen  in  tbe 
Federal  govemment  have  expressed  a  wish  that 
Friends  should  be  entmsted  with  tbe  care  and 
civilization  of  the  Indians,  and,  doubtless,  when 
the  way  is  open  and  the  manifestation  of  duty 
clear,  some  among  ds  will  be  found  qualified 
and  willing  to  engage  in  this  important  field  of 
service. 

On  Seventh-day  evening,  the  Meeting  fbr  Saf> 
ferings  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  convened, 
and  the  delegates  from  other  Yearly  Meetings 
were  present.  A  committee  was  appointed,  in 
oonjubction  with  the  Yearly  Meeting's  standing; 


committee  on  Indfan  coneems,  to  aieet  in  cao- 
ferenoe  with  the  ether 'delegates. 

On  -First-day  evening,  tbe  eonfsrenee  of 
delegates  met  and  entered  npon  tbe  considera- 
tion of  tbe  subject  entmstsd  to  them.  Aa 
earnest  desire  w*  exprtssed  by  several  that  we 
might  be  enlightened  and  gwided  by  Divine 
wisdom  in  this  matter,  and  that  we  might  be 
enabled  to  do  oar  whole  duty  in  proasotiag  the 
canse  of  peace  and  advancing  tbe  otviliaatioa 
of  the  Indiaas.  The  eomietion  waa  expressed 
that  the  only  waf  to  save  fioB  extinctioa 
the  Indiaaa  who  are  now  reaming  over  the 
vast  pMha  treat  of  UM-Miseissippi,  ia  to  indnoe 
Ihem  by  peaceable  means  to  eeltle  oa  eUgiUe 
reservatioas,  and  there  to  supply  then  with 
herds  of  caUle,  agriookaral  iniplenMnts  and 
an  nhandanoe  of-  food. 

A  mesKiria]  lo  the  heads  of  the  Pepartmenta 
at  Washington  and  the-aaeniberB  of  Coogreas 
wa»  brouf  ht  fkrward  aad  read,  which,  after 
some  comsaente  eapreesive  cf  its  ability  aad 
dioronghness,  was  refcrsed  te  a  eemnkitlee. 

The  eoaimittee  that  appeinted  had  sareial 
meetings  ia  which  the  subject  waa  ddibciately 
examiaed.  It  was  conolnded  to  adopt  the  m»> 
morial,  after  some  modification  ;  bnt,  it^aaoHloh 
aa  its  length  would  prdivably  prevent  It  freia  being, 
read  by  many  B«ml>ers  of  Oongrcaa,  a  short 
meinoriaV  erant«iQiBg  its  promineat  points  was 
prepared  ^  presentation  to  Congress ;  and  in 
ihia,  refereoec  is  ntade  to  the  accompanying 
paper  for  a  full  expositioB.  of  onr  aeotimeniSL 

These  aiemorials  being  reported  to  a  safase- 
queat  saeetiagof  theeoaferenett.  heldia  Friends' 
Meeting- Honae  on  Lombard  street,  gave  rise  to 
an  intereating  disoasakm,  which  waa  liateaed  to 
by  a  fawgc  aadieaee  of  both  sexaa. 

Tbe  BMmoriala  wei*  adopteii,  aad  a  eommit- 
tee appointed  from  among  the  delegaMe  to  viai^ 
Washington  after  tbe  assantbling.of  Gongreaa 
and  endeavor  to  have  thrna  presented. 

It  being  Qodemtood  that  Bi«bop  Whipple  of 
the  Episcopal  Ohnreh,  who  has  charge  of  the 
I>ioce^s  of  Minnesota^  and  who  is  widely  known 
as  tbe  firm  friead  of  the  ladians,  would  visit 
Baltimore  and  confer  with  some  Btambess  of 
our  eommittee  on  Indian  concerns,  an  invita- 
tion was  extended  lo  Fricads  to  meet  at  the 
Lombard  street  honse  on  Fifth^day  evening. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  a  most  able 
and  interesting  address  was  delivered  by  th» 
Bishop. 

He  stated'  in  sahetaaee  that,  when  he  waa 
consecrated  and  sent  to  Minnesota,  he  f  jnod 
within  h's  dioecss  a  large  body  of  Indiaas. 
Some  of  hb  friends  among  the  whites  dcairad 
him  not  to  go  among  the  natives,  alleging  that 
they  were  wild,  barbarons  and  iiatamable.  He 
oonld  not  feci  easy  to  neglect  them,  for  he  had 
been  called  "  to  preach  the  Goepel  to  the  poor," 
and  these  poor  Indians  be  regarded  aa  ospewBl 
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bbjeeU  of  aympathy,  sittwg  m  they  wen  in 
darkaen,  and  having  foals  to  iw  MTe4.  He 
went  amoag  thett,  and  £teliag  Icindly  toWMd 
then,  be  aoea  won  their  eoafideaoe  aad  eateea. 
With  the  aid  of  a  brodter  ebunhma*  be  «•- 
tablisbed  aaMBg  tbcaca  nisuen  aehooL  Their 
wants  were  attettded  toandtbeir  ehildna  in- 
stnioted. 

The  ladVau  l^raed  mmt  ef  the««nstoau  of 
eiviliaod  life,  and  eame  t»  regard  the  auseionariea 
as  tbeir  frieada.  When  tiM  dreadfail  maeaaere 
of  dte  whites  by  the  oppreaaad  and  etaafMralad 
•avagea  took  pUee  in  Minaaaota,  tiw  ladiaas 
under  the  eare  of  the  Biebop  wefO'  trae  aad 
steadftat  in  their  friendship.  Tbay  risked 
their  iivAs  to  aave  man,  woaiea.  and  ebildrea 
from  deatniatiea,  and  •eviaeiMl  the-  warmest  in- 
tereat  in  those  who  ksd  shows  them  kindness. 

The  address  waa  Kstened  to  witU  tb*  deepest 
interest  by  a  crowded  aodieooe,  and  maeh  iv- 
p«rlaat  ialoraiatioa  waa  givan,  skowiag  ^a  ao- 
oessity  of  prompt  aoasares  being  adopted  to 
aave  from  e^tiaetioa  a  people  wiie  wese  owae 
nameroasaodpoweifal,  bat  are  now  impovet- 
iafaed  «ad  wastusg  away. 

lor  rri«ada'  IntalllgeiMer. 

The  jadicious  remarks  bv  I.  iC-,  on  tbe  8nt>- 
Ject  of  bridal  presents,  in  last  week's  Frieods' 
lotelligencer,  is  worthy  of  coDsideration,  and  if 
Frieods  woold  abandon'  tlie  practice,  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  many.  H,  P. 

lllh  mo.  1,  1867. 


▲N  KXTfeAWC  IN  BlbAMON  TO  IIAAO  ninH«- 

•     toil. 

Isaac  Peningtoa's  reKfpona  letters  am  «nm«r- 
ons;  some  are  in  print  and  omay  atilt  in  mana- 
soiipt.  Jadgttrtnt  is  teqniNd  in  aeleotiag  from 
them  what  may  be  inteieeting  <o  readers  In 
general  of  thb  ptceontday.  Theyateof  apeca 
liar  east,  eortMspondittg  of  ewMsa  with  the  mind 
firem'  which  they  emanMed ; '  aad  that  miad  was 
by  ao  means  of  a  comawn  ofder.  In  aome  of 
them  bis  individual  religions  ezperienoe  may 
have  bdbn  eodrntimea  amio  to  ao  Httdbe  ozteot 
tbesteudard  by  wbiolt  tb«  gp^iae«(;»s  of  (be 
religtoas  feelings  of  otbetr  miads  was  tasted. 
It  is  etommoA  for  persons  ofearaest  religiow 
minds  not  duly  to'  raeognise  that  which  the 
Apesti*  tells  OS  of  die  diversities  of  operation 
ibrengh  tbe  same  spirit.  We  are  M  'more  or 
less  liable  to  be  thus  inflnenoed ;  bat  some  are 
«oBBeioM  of  the  daager,  Sad  other*  an  not 
The  latter  will  ofton^  even  wbcD  siAcenly 
derfriogto  judge  ebarilably  and  rightly,  come  to 
positively  erroneous  eonelnsions  reepcotiag  the 
reltgioiu feeliags of  those  who  oam>et aoeaa tkey 
do. 

It  is  plcoriant  to  know  thM  in  life'*  evening 
the  fkmily  ar  Woodaide  were  suffered  to  enjoy 
withoBt  ffltdeatatka  the'peaoe  siad  comibrtof 


tbair  humble  borne.  It  waa  not  on  what  they 
loot  of  thiq  world's  wealth  that  the  father  and 
motber  wera  then  disposed  to  dwell,  but  oa  what 
they  had  gained  in  theaeoee  of  Divine  approval, 
and  the  assurance  of  the  Lord's  presence  being 
with  them  and  their  children.  This  added 
Ibr-aKNse  to  their  happiness  than  all  the  wealib 
the  world  could'  bestow.  In  true-  thankfulness 
and  eontentedness  tbey  conld  praise  their 
Hewrenly  Father's  oare,  which  had  oircled  roaad 
them  amid  iieree  peraeoution,  and  now  filled 
their  hearts  with  love  and  devout  trust  in  H,im. 
In  theantmnn  of  1679  both  husband  and  wife 
went  into  Kant  to  Mary  Penington's  nstive 
place;  and  after  visiting  the  tenants  on  her 
estate  then,  they  remained  a  short  time  at  one 
of  the  farms  called  Goodenotone  Court.  Just 
at  the  time  tbey  bad  fixed  to  return  to  Wood- 
:side,  Isaae  Peninijton  took  ill.  fiis  disease  was 
one.of  neoDe  suffering,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
oloaiog  scone  of  -earthly  life  arrived*  His  sonl 
aaoended  to  its  home  on  high,  and  his  wife  telb 
us  her  spirit  was  suffered  at  that  moment  to  join 
his,  and  tejoieingly  to  see  the  Heavenly  mansion 
preparad  for  him. 

His  remaiaa  were  interred  in  the  barial-gronnd 
beioagiag  to  his  beloved  friends  of  CbaUbnt  at 
-Jordan's,  where  a  small  white  headstone  now 
marks  the  spot,  with  the  name  and  dale,  "/«aae 
Pemmgion,  1679."     His  age  was  sixty-three. 

Many  testimoniee  were  published  respecting 
the  Obristian  life  and  worth  of  this  good  man. 
I  would  gladly  ioaert>  those  from  his  wife,  bis 
son  John,  and  William  Penn,  if  spaee  per- 
mitted. Bat  as  this  is  not  the  ease,  and  as  his 
devotioi»  to  Qod,  his  mebknets  of  spirit,  and 
bis  Christian  ohatacter  may  be  gathered  from 
what  ha*  alrea^  been  written,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  aa  extract  from  that  of  Mary  Pening- 
■ton: — 

"  Whilst  I  keep  silent  touching  thee,  oG' !  thoa 
bleaaed  of  the  Lord  and  His  people,  my  heart 
bmmeth  within  oae.  I  must  make  mention  of 
-tbet^  for  thou  wast  a  most  pleasant  plant  of 
renown, piaMed  by  the  right  band  of  the  Lord; 
'mad  thou  tookest  deep  root  downwards,  and 
-opiangmt  upwards.'  The  dew  of  heaven  fell 
oir  tbee,.#nd  made  thee  ffiiitful,  and  thy  fruit 
waa  fragrant  and  meet  delightlal. 

*'  Oh,  where  aball  I  b^a  to  reeoant  the 
Lord's  temorkable  dealings  with  thee  I  He  set 
■Hia  love  on  thee,  oh  I  thou  who  wert  one  of  the 
Lord's  peculiar  choice.  Thy  very  babjiah  days 
deetared  of  what  stopk  and  Kneage  tboa  wert. 
Thoa  desiredst '  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word 
as  a  new- bora  babe,'  even  in  the  bad  of  thy 
|lge ;  and  who  can  declare  bow  thoa  badst  trav- 
elled towards  the  Holy  Land  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  thy  days?  Who  can  tell  what  thy 
,80«l  fett  iu  thy  travel  ?  Oh  the  heavenly,  brisht, 
living  opcaiugs  that  were  given  thee  I  God's 
light  shone'  round  about  thee.,    8aoh  a  state  u 
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I  baf e  De««r  knowa  of  in  nnf  other,  kvn  I 
bea^d  thee  deoUre  of.  Bat  thu  it  did  plmse 
the  Lord  to  vitbdrmir,  and  la»ve  thee  dew>l«te 
and  monniog — weary  of  the  sight  esd  of  the 
day-^-Mked  aod  poor  ia  apirit— -diatramed  and 
bowed  down.  Tboo  reftuedst  to  be  eonfortad, 
bwDaoee  thou  oooldat  oet  feed  oa  that  «hieh 
waa  not  braad  from  heaven. 

"  Ib  tba>  state  I  married- thee ;  my  lore  waa 
drawn  to  thee,  beeante  I  fovnd  then  aaweat 
the  deceit  of  all  netioaa.  Tbea  didat  remain 
BB  one  who  refneed  to  be  eomforted  by  anythiag 
that  had  oaly  the  apptaraaee  of  Bdigton,  till 
'  He  came  to  Hia  temple  who  ia  Troth  and  no 
lie.'  l^or  all  thoee  ehowa  of  wKgion  were  very 
manifest  to  thee,  bo  that  thoa  wert  aiek  and 
weary  i^  them  alL 

<'  Thie  little  testimony  to  thy  hidden  life,  my 
dear  and  preeioiu  one,  in  a  day  when  nono  of 
the  I«ord's  gathered  people  knew  thyfaee,  nor 
were  ia  any  measnre  acqnaiated  with  thy  many 
Bonowsl  have  I  stammered  oat,  that  it  might 
not  be  forgotten.  Bttt  now  that  the  day  hath 
broken  forth,,  and  that  then  wert  eo  emioeatly 
gathered  into  it,  and  a  faithful  publisher  of  it, 
I  leare  thie  other  state  of  thine  to  be  declared 
by  the  sons  of  the  BMrning,  who  have  witnessed 
the  rising  of  the  bright  etar  of  righteoMneeB 
in  thee,  and  iU  guiding  thee  to  the  Saviour, 
even  Jesus,  the  First  and  the  ItgL  They^  I 
Bay,  who  are  strong,  and  have  overeomothe  evil 
one,  and  are  fathers  in  Israel,  have  deeliftud  of 
thy  life  in  God,  snd  hav|  published  it  in  aaany 
teitinionieB."  ^ 

"  Ah  me  I  be  is  gone  I  he  that  aone  ezeeeded 
in  kindnesa,  in  tendemese,  in  love  ioeipreaaible 
to  the  relation  of  a  wife.  Next  to  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesua  to  my  aoul,  waa  hia  love 
preoiops  and  dtlightfol  to  ma.  My.boaom  oae  ! 
my  guide  and  couiiaellor  I  my  plessaot  eempa- 
nioD  rtny  tender  aympathiaiag friend  I  as  Dear  to 
the  aenae  of  my  paia,  Borrow,  grief,  and  trMible 
as  it  was  possible  1  Yea,  thia  great  help  imd 
benefit  is  gone ;  and  I,  a  poor  woraa,  a  very  lit- 
tle one  to  bim,  rampaaaea  about  with  mauy  iit> 
hrniities,  through  mcroy  waa  enabled  to  let  him 
go  without  ao  nuadviacd  word  of  discontent  or 
inordinate  grief.  Nay,  further,  suoh  was  the 
great  kindness  the  Loid  ahowed  lae  in  that  haur, 
that  my  spirit  ascended  with  him  that  very  mo- 
m«>nt  the  spirit  lefi  hia  body,  and  I  aaw.  him 
cafe  in  bis  own  maaaion,  and  rejotead  with  him 
there.  From  this  aigbt  my  spirit  returned 
again,  to  perform  my  duty  to  Ub  outward  laber- 
nade. 

"  This  testimony  to  Isaao  Peningtou  is  £tom 
the  greatest  loser  of  all  who  had  a  share  in  hia  life, 

"Mart  Puiinciton." 
'<  W  ittcn  at  my  hoose  at  W^odsMe,  tbe  27th  oT  M 
month,  1680,  between  TwelTe  aod  One  at  night, 
wbiUt  watching  bj  my  >ick  child."     , 

About  four  months  after  the  foregwng  dat« 


Mary  Peningtew  took  VTiilian  and  Edward, 
her  two  yemigeat  aeaa,  to  place  them  at  aehool 
at  ildmoatoo.  Before  leaviwg  home  she  made 
her  will,  and  Htvaaged  her  femHy  affurB,-nDdsr 
the  iDpreBawa  that  hw  life  ww  sot  likely  to 
be  ef  hmg  duratioB.  .  She  aleo  wrote  a  letter 
daring  that  interval  to  her  gnmdeoa  Springett 
Peon,  to  be  given  to  him  after  her  xleath,  when 
he  had  attained  am  age  aMe  to  naderBtaod  it. 
Tha  letter,  in  qneation  ie  that  from  wbioh  I 
haew  obtaiaad  moat  of  the  inforasatioB  luepeet 
ing  Sir  William  Spri^^tt  vrhieh  ia  eostaiBcd 
in  the  enriier  pagea  of  thia  work,  it  mbi> 
meneea  aa  (oUowa  >— 

<*  Dear  tkUJ,  '<  Thou  beariag  the  naaaa  of 
thy  worthy  graudfetber  Bpingett,  I  fek  one 
day  Xha  .thing  I  deeiced  was  anawered,  which 
was  the  keeping  up  hia  name  and  aaemory. 
He  dying  before  thy  aaother  waa  bore,  thou 
eenUst.BOt  havathe  opfrartawity  of  her  pBttiog 
thee  iu  remBmhranae  of  hJaa.  8»  I  am  iuelHied 
to  mention  thie  good  aaaa  to  thae,  that  thow 


mayeat  preeerve  hie  memory  ia  thy  onad,  and 
have  it:for  m.pattern  ;  that,  feUowiug  him  aa  ha 
followed  Christ,  thou  mayeat  aotonly-eoBiinae 
hia  name  in  the  femity,  bat,  walking  in  hia 
faotatepa,  partake  of  hia  renown,  by  being  the 
virtuous  offtpring  of  thia  truly  great  man." 

During  tha  interval  in  qaaation  ahe  added 
the  fnllowtng  record  to  her  own  pextonal  nar- 
rative :— 

<*  Now  the  Lord  hath  aeeu  good  to  make  me 

a  widow,  and  leave  aae.in  a  deaolate  oonditioa 

as  to  my  guide  and  companion ;  hat  He  hath 

,  mereifally  dieeDtanglcd  ma,  and  I  am  in  a  very 

:  etay  sUte  ae  to  my  oatward  being.     I  have 

;  often  deaired  of  the  Lrad  toawke  way  for  bbc, 

!  waiting  on  Him  witkaat  diatraetwo.    Liviag  a 

life  free  from  camber,  I  moot  thaakfully  and 

j  humbly,  in  deep  aenae  of  His  gracicaa  kind 

I  dcaUnga,  receive  tbe  diBpcaing  of  my  kads  aa 

iirMB  Him.    I  have  cleared  groat  part  of  the 

aaertgBge,  and  paid  moat  of  my  head  dehta,  and 

I  can  «cmpaaa  very  ceaily  the  fpoaad  ia  my 

haadai 

"  In  thia  FeuBth  month,  1680, 1  lave  made 
my  will,  aad  dicpoaed  «f  i^  eatate,  aad  have 
ao  oonaidenUe  debt  ea  it,  aad  leave  »  head- 
acme  proviaion  far  J.  F.  and  M-  P-,  and  the 
younger  enet,.  to  fit  them  for  a  decent  calling. 
I  have  alee  leift  pteviaion  for  my  debts  aad  lega- 
eiea.  I  call  it  a  comely  pwviaioo  for  my  chil- 
dren, eeaaideriag  they  are  provided  for  out  of 
my  lamia- ef  inhilitaacev  having  nothing  of 
their  father'a^  Though  awurning  fmr  the  loan 
of  my  worthy  eoo^panieo,  aad  exereiaed  with 
the  atekacBB  aad  weakaeae  of  my  children,  ia 
my  outward  condition  and  halutttion  I  am  to 
my  heart'a  eontent.  No  great  family  to  cumber 
me;  living  private,  with  time  t»  apply  my 
heart  to  wisdom  in  the  numheriag  of  my  days; 
beUeTtag  than  to  be  hot  few,  I  atand  leadj  to 
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di«.  Still  I  feal  that  deatb  u  the  king  of  fnr ; 
and  that  strength  to  triamph  over  him  moit  be 
given  me  in  the  needfnl  time.  The  Lord  must 
aland  by  me,  to  reatst  that  eril  one  who  is 
•Aen  boBj  when  the  teharaaele  is  diasoWiag. 

"  Oh  1  Iiofd,  what  qaiat,  safety,  or  eaae  is 
thera  in  any  stata  bat  in  feeling  thy  living 
power  t  All  bappiaess  is  in  thia,  and  nothing 
bat  amamaMt^aomw,  pmrplasitjraiid  waa  out 
of  it-.  Oh  I  let  me  he  kept  by  that  p»war,  and 
in  it  walk  with  God  in  His  pare  faar ;  aod  than 
I  uatter  not  how  ooaaaa  lam, or  how  little 
fnaadahip  I  have  in  the  world.  Oh  Lord  1  thoa 
knowast  what  I  have  jet  to  go  throagh,  botmj 
hopa  is  in  thy  meroy  togaida  and  anpport  me ; 
and  then  I  aead  not  be  doabtfol,  nai  in  ooo- 
carn  ab<mt  what  is  to  oome  apon  na. 

'<  The  foregoing  I  writ  before  I  went  to  Ed- 
BMBton,  whiofa  waa  in  Bixth  month,  1680. 
And  as  if  I  wera  to  ga  thitbar  o«  parposo  to 
ba  proved  by  the  Loid,  aooardiag  to  what  [  had 
before  written,  and  to  ba  exeraisad  by  Him  ia 
all  things  that  wera  in  my  view  when<I  «at  my 
honae  io  order,  it  pleased  the  Lord,  ia  a  week's 
tima  aftar  ay  going  tbava,  to  visit  ma.  with  a 
violent  barniog  fever,  beyond  what  X  ever.  felt. 
Indeed,  it  waa  very  tadions.  I  made  my  moan 
in  theae  words,  <  Distress  1  distittas  1'  feeling  as 
if  that  aomprehaaded  siaknass^  nnaasiaass, 
want  of  rest  and  eomfortable  aeoommodstioa ; 
it  being  asaliool,aod  so  noqaiet,  with  bnt  little 
attendanoa,  and  away  from  my  own  home, 
where  I  conld  have  bad  every  thing  I  needed. 

"  I  had  sesroely  any  time  ia  all  that  illneis, 
tbat  I  aoald  have  taken  avail  so  mnab  as  a 
qvartar  of  an  hour  far  the  sattliag  of  my  af- 
fiurs.  The  kiadaass  and  meroy  of  tha  L>rd 
baving  pat  into  my  heart  to  eonsidar  that  it 
night  be  as  it  was  with  my  dear  hosbsadj  that 
I  shonld  never  return  home  agaia.  These 
namacabla  dealisgaof  the  Lord  widi  me  I  bow 
leeoaat  this  8d  day  of  Second  month,  1681,  in  a 
thankful,  hambla  sense  of  His  meroy,  being  In 
aay  bad  still  nnreooverod  of  that  foramentiooad 
illness,  whieh  commenoad  eight  months  sinaeb 

"  Now  it  is  opoo  ma,  in  the  holy  fear  af  the 
Lord,  to  deolaro  to  ywa,  my  dear  ahildran,  of 
what  great  servioe  U  waa  to  me  ia  my  siekneaa, 
tbat  I  bad  nothing  to  do  b«M  to  die  whes  the 
liord  visited  ma.  The  Lord  waa  pleased  to  aa- 
aaro  ma  I  sbonld  hsve  a  maaaioa,  aaeording  to 
His  good  pleasoro,  in  Hi*  holy  habitatioa. 
Tbioogb  this  knowledge  I  was  leftiaaqviat 
atota,  oat  of  any  faelinp  or tha  sting  of  deatb ; 
■at  having  the  least  desira  to  live,  thoi^  I 
did  not  witness  aay  OMasua  of.  triampb  aad 
joy.  I  ooald  often  say  it  is  eaaogb  tbat  I  am 
in  paaoa,  aod  have  not  a  thought  day  aos  nigbt 
•f  anything  that  is  to  be  dona  in  proparatioa 
for  my  goion  haoae. 

"After  having  been  fonrtaM  daya  ill  at 
£dmoBtoo,  my  f«vw  greatly  abated,  and  in  a 


moath's  time  firom  tbat  I  oame  from  thanee  to 
London  in  some  degree  of  strength.  After 
being  seven  weeks  there,  the  Lord  brought  me 
home  again  to  my  own  honae.  But  that  night 
I  was  smitten  again  iwith  siekn«as,  of  which  I 
remain  weak  and  low  to  (his  day. 

"  87A  o^4<i  mo.,  1881.— As  I  was  waitiNg 
this  morning  on  the  Lord  with  some  of  my 
ftMlily,  I  fimnd  an  inolinatnon  tn  ray  mind  to 
raeation  the  eootinoanoe  of  my  illness  to  this 
day,  whieh  f^om  the  time  of  being  first  visited 
wsntfl  not  many  weeks  of  a  year.  In  all  that 
time,  snoh  has  been  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
t6  me,  that,  as  was  said  of  Job,  <  in  ail  this  he 
simnd  nM,  var  ohar^d  God  fkolisbty,'  so  may 
I  say  that,  Ibraagb  tb«  prosenoe  of  God's  power 
with  me,  I  have  not  had  a  mnrmnring  thooght 
or  a  oomplaininc;  mind.  This  hss  been  my  eon- 
stant  frame.  It  is  well  I  have  had  no  grievoas 
thing  to  nadergo,  except  thesa  l»te  sore  fits  of  > 
pain  so  fall  of  anguish.  The  Lord  hath  gra. 
oioosly  stepped'  my  dbsifss  after  every  pleasant 
thing.  I  have  not  found  in  my  heart  to  ask  of 
Him  to  restore  'me  to  my  former  health  end 
strength;  that  I  mi^ht  have  the  pleasantness  of 
my  natnral  sl4ep,  or  be  sble  to  walk  about  tha 
house,  of  go  abroad  {a  the  air,  to  talce  a  view  of 
the'heantifal  oceatioa.  All  that  I  have  desired 
daring  this  long  exercise  in  reference  to  my 
oondition  hath  been  some  ease  in  my  fits  of 
pain.  For  this  I  have  earnestly  cried  to  the 
Lord  for  directions  to  seme  means  of  betp,  that 
I  mtgbt  hate  the  pain  removed.  But,  save  in 
these  fits  of  saffering,  I  have  not  asked  anything 
of  the  Lord  eoncerning  life  or  health.  I  have 
waited  upon  Him  with  less  distraction  than 
wbcm  in  health,  and  have  many  times  said 
within  myself,  Ob !  this  is  very  sweet  and  easv. 
He  mafcea  my  bad  in  my  slricness,  and  holds 
my  eyes  waking  to  converse  with  Him. 

"  Death  ha'h  been  many  times  before  me,  on 
which  occasions  I  have  rather  embraced  it  than 
shrunk  from  if;  bsving  for  tha  moat  part  found 
a  kiad  of  yioidiog  in  my  spirit  to  die.  I  had  ~ 
all  my  days  a  gfeat  sense  of  death,  and  subjec- 
tion to  the  fear  of  it,  till  I  came  to  be  settled 
in  the  Trath ;  but  now  the  fear  of  death,  that 
is,  the  state  after  death,  is  removed.  Tet  then 
remaineth  still  a  deep  sensa  of  the  passage ;  how  , 
strait,  hard,  and  ^ifieult  it-  is ;  even  tn  soma 
eases  to  those  over  whom  the  second  death  hath 
no  power." 

No  nirther  records  have  been  discovered  re- 
specting Mary  Peningtoo,  who  died  on  the  18th 
of  Seventh^month,  1682,  at  Worminghurst, 
when  slie  was  staying  with  her  daughter  Gu- 
lielma  Penn.  From  thence  ber  romains  were 
tsken  for  interment  to  Jordan's,  where  they 
were  laid  beside  those  of  her  husband. 


Oiodie  yoarselves  with  the  silk  «f  pioty,  with 
the  saiin  of  sanetitj,  and  with  tb«  parpla  of 
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modesty,  and  God  will  come  to  yoQ.  Let  not  the 
oroamentii  upon  your  baoka  speak  oat  the  vanity 
of  your  hearts.. 


FRIENDS'  INTBLLIGBITCBIl. 


PBILADBLPBIA,  BLITCHTH  MONTH  M,  tS6l. 


£DOO&HOMAii.-^FroiB  lfa«  BapMto.  of  tii» 
"daily  prtas  "  relative  to  the  proeeediags  of  the 
Teaohere'  Institute  which  assembled  at  West 
Chester,  P».,  on  the  28th  of  last  month,  we 
eompiU  tl)e,foUoKi«g.Aaooont  for  snob  of  oqr, 
resideni  as  «M  ioMiMtad  in  the  sakf  eet  o(  edao 
^  cation.  The  sessioas  were  oAntiiraed  fof  aer- 
eral  days  and  iooreased  in  interest.  The  names 
of  three  hundred  aod.seventy-fiTa  teaohera,  were 
registered,  and  th*  audieaca  waa  iaq^  a^d  ap- 
preeiattT*. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Instiiate,  th«  Chnity 
Snperintendent,  W.  Warren  Woodruff,  briefly 
reviewed  the  history'  of  the  cause  of  education 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  alluded  to  the  intpprtant. 
legishttion  of  last  wktsr  wkioh  imda  it  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Cbunty  Superintendeat  to  hold  at 
least  one  Institute  meeting  in  their  respective 
oowities«aob  year. 

He  fenioded  tha  taaoben  of  ib«  rMponsi- 
bility  of.  having  uader  their  eare  18^000  oUI- 
dren,  and  that  in  order  to  perform  their  work 
well,  they  must  learn  to  hve  it  Be  considered 
that,  the  advanjeepi«njt.«f  the  iatelleoljaal . atwi 
moral  wolfare  of  ekildre*  depeaded-opoB  tb» 
individnai  eflbrts  of  then  to  whom  was  oatmi' 
ed  the  responsibiltty  of  their  training. 

Prof.  Bailey,  Instructor  of  Elocution  in  Yale 
College,  Conn.,  addressed  the  Institate*  oq  the. 
snbjeot  of  reading.  The  6nt  nqaiska  for  good 
reading  is  the  use  of -the  natural  voiee.  Tk«i« 
are  three  essentials:  you  must  bd  heard,  under- 
ttood,  and,  if  possible,  felt.  The  first  requires 
a  knowledge  oC  the-  laws  of  sound ;  tbe  .sopood, 
of  the  iateotion  or  aeaninn  of -the  anthor  ras^ 
dered ;  and  the  tfah-d  requires  an  appreeialSon  of 
the  subject,  and  its  relations  to  the  sympathies 
of  tbe  bearers.  He.s^id  children  o«n  be  taught 
to  nsa  their  nataral  voiae  in  the  .olaip»  if  they 
are  Impfessed-  that  thera  is  nothing"  in' Teading 
that  requires  any  other  than  the  common  tones 
they  nse  when  at  play  or  at  home  telling  their 
parents  of  the  day's  lesfon  or  amusemanta.  If 
this,  were  McMssfnJly  iaatillad,  th«  reading 
olasses  wouM  beeone  a  delight  t»  th«  teaalier.- 


Prof.  Birdsay  G.  Northrop,  of  Mass.,  former- 
ly Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
State,  addxeeaed  the  meeting  on  the  culture^  of 
the  aaoaibUitiee.  Thwra  ia  soi  mnob  oontained 
in  hia  remarks  that  we  give  liiom  very  nearly 
av  reported  by  **  The  Press." 

su  ««UHJMi  or  T«|  awiaiMMMfl. 

Most  men  are  more  eoatrolled  by  the  sAisi^ 
bifities  than  by  the.  hitellect;  eoraMon  is  the 
oelesttal  fire  whieh  lights  np  every  aet  of  man. 
Iris  not  legio  alotfe  that  sways  men,  bat  logie 
oo  fire.  It  is  our  seaaibilittea 'that,  throegh 
their  ouhiMtion,  make  men  and  women  power- 
fill  to  aeMeve  amLeiijoy.  The  teacher  ntwi 
exist progrearively  if  be  woaldbe saeeeasful ; bt 
must  not  get  into  the  rata. 

Guriostty  is  one  of  tbe  sensibilities  earliest 
aroaaed'ia  ehiidren.  It  is  to  the  mind  wbat 
appetite  is  to  tbe  body ;  it  ia  tbe  impelHag  pow- 
er  to  the  enltivition  of  -genius  in  the  adwit ;  s* 
yo«  nnat  vse  it  in  exciting  the  Adld  to 
■tody.-  • 

'  Forennat  in  importtknoe  among  tlie  senribili* 
ties  are-  tbe  affeotioBs ;  tbe  iM^et  attntots  a 
fleetieg  admiration ;  the  afibettons  net  oaty  win 
but  retain  love  and  esteem.  Intalleet  ia  1^  an 
ioeberg,  nnieasit  is  snstsined  anil  softetted  by 
llie  afi^tfons. 

Tbe  sensiMiities  are  eapabla  of  tbe  bigbesfc 
degree  <^  eultnre.  The  will  must  direet  this. 
Tbe  affections  are  cultivated  by  tbe  doing  of 
little  deedS'  of  kindness  to  those  around  us. 
TliMe  wbo-wait  ibr  great  opportunities  to  sboir 
their  bea«valenee,  seldom  -  grow  ont  of  tbe  tat- 
berent  eeffiibness  of  their  natures. 

The  aflections  abooM  be  tbe  subjeet^of  earij 
traiaiog ;  then  they  become  not  only  the  great- 
est ornament  of  men'il  lives,  but  tbe  great 
sonree  of  tbeir  growth  abd  bappiaesa.  NAtbiuf; 
is  ebeaper  ia  this  world  than  kiadness,  and 
nothing  -  aeeomplisbes  more.  ■  It  is  said  tbe 
laaseatod  Liaec^  never  kat  bis  temper  duriag 
his  trying  (ena  of  elfice— «  glorioas  example  to 
all.  Socrates  kept  silent  whea  angered;  tbia 
is  a  good  mle  for  all>te-«bey, ;  by  ao  ^oing  tb^ 
wHI  eseape  maeb  misery. 

The  pbilaatbtopist  has  bit' reward  at  every 
meaeat  of  Mfir^bis  good  4eedB  Uoeaom  into 
flvgraaee  oa  eveiw  aide  of  bis  daily  pathway. 
Home  is  the  place  in  whiob  the  allbetions  should 
be  asstdaonely^oalti|atad.  The  hope  of  Aoierw 
ica  are  tbe  bomea  oT  AaMviea  I  Tbe  heart  will 
liever  forget  the  iafinonoea  of  a  hoaae  where 
kwe  was  tbe  gotdiagr  prineiple  in  early  daya ; 
Uievliihlwbo  truly  Ic^as  a  good  mother  and 
raveieaaes  bis  father,-  when  he  goes  out  into  tho 
world  will' not,  cannot,  go  fitrastray.  The  heart  of 
a  devoted  mother  has  been  wellealledtbe  mastei- 
piece  of  creation. 

ThespleM'Of  paMMlitiBdUMhen  is  icspon* 
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tible  for  maeh  of  the  UDhappiaem  and  errors  of 
tbeir  ebiHren  Vn  after  jeai%.  Let  parents  be 
oarefnl  that  they  make  hooae  the  happiest -spot 
the  ehiklren  ean  knoir  or  Sod,  and  they  inll  not 
B«ek  anhaliowed  pleunre  in  tboee  resorts  where 
rin  and  erfaae  art  &T«t  looked  upon. 

Gultirate  the  art  of  eooTersatioa  •mong  yonr 
eltildren.  This  is  too  mneh  ne^eeted,  as  is  well 
attested  by  the  searcity  of  good  cotfreraatfon- 
alints  io  soeiety. 

Happiiien  is  one  of  the  iim*  tmd  otJMts  of  a 
tma  life ;  do  not  restrain  your  ebildreii  tst  their 
dasiras  ttreajoy  Ae  happy  spitiia  «f  yemth ;  it 
M  MeMsary  .to  their  we«tal,  nwnlt  aod  physi 
«al  welfare  Uiat  they  have  daily  raoreation.  Pro- 
vide entertainolent  that  yoa  can  approre  of  at 
home,  and  help  your  children  enjoy  it  by  join- 
ing with  thera  as  much  as  yoa  may. 

A  love  of  the  Inmatifal  is  another  eoe  of  the 
seasibilities  that  shoald  be  saalonsly  eoitivated, 
commenoing  with  yonr-ehildren  when  they  ean 
first  appreciate  the  loTeliness  of  a  simple  flower, 
k  tinted  oload,  x>r  the  starry  skies.  A  taste  for 
the  bestttifal,  thns  instilled,  will  be  a  souroo  of 
bappioea*  and'  refiaed  enjoymeat  tbrowrh  life. 

The  affeetioDa  were  most  perfeotly  emkivated 
in  the  ehaneter  of  the  great  Teaoher;  indeed 
they  were  the  foantain  whenoe  oame  the  loveli- 
est  deeds  of  His  life,  the  secret  of  the  homage 
kid  love  whieh  millions  of  loyal  hanan  hearUt 
have  given  Him  threogh  eighteen  oenlasies. 

Mary  Howe  Smith,  teaoher  of  Geography 
•ad  History  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y,,  gave  lessons  on  Geography. 
Teaching.  The  eowne  she  advised  was  to  eall 
attention  to  the  earth  as  a  whole,  then  iti  form, 
aiae  and  the  relative  proportions  of  land  and 
water  mast  be  considered. 

<*  After  which,  teach  of  tha  aatfaoe,  then  the 
drainage  of  that  snrfkee ;  this  part  of  the  study 
will  serve  to  illnstrate  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
l'3gieal  oaneotion  between  one  branch  of  tite 
aabject  and  nearly  all  its  other  parts :  thua  the 
aarliiea,  by  its  deelmatioa  ia  this  or  that  direc- 
tion, determines  the  tsonrse  of  rivArs^  whioh  in 
turn  decide  to  nome  extent  the  fertility  of  tht 
a5il  and  the  character  of-  the  products  thereof ; 
and  npon  these  depend,  in  a  measare,  the  races 
of  mea  sad  the  kiad  of  aaiaialii  to  be  foaad-in 
these  laealities. 

The  speaker  enlarged  apon.  the  necessity  of 
teaching  geography  from  this  starting  point ; 
abowed  how  easy  it  w«»  to  lead  the  pnpil  to  de- 
tenaiae  the  details  of  this  branch  of  knowiedga 
almost  intoitiveiy,  by  first  teaching  certain  lead- 
ing principles  and  laws,  and  pointing  oat  the 
logical  sequence  thereto. 

She  illustrated  her  method  of  teaehiag  pri- 
Biary  eoography  by  supposing  the  institute  to ' 
be  a  iuMS  of  joveailaa,  the  ipeaker-T-teaeher-^ 


had  her  pupils  name  the  streets  around  the  hall 
->— eohool-itiom — the  priooipal  public  baildingS) 
and  the  roads  leading  to  the  eooatry.  la  the 
meantime  she  napped  .an  outline  of  all  thes^ 
points  upon  the  board ;  the  nearest  villages 
were  delineated  npon  this  map.  She  then  went 
on  to  fli^Mn  bow  the  teachers  in  the  country 
schools  would  ase  this'  plan  ia  mapping  the 
school  gronnds  and  the  school  district.  As  an 
individual  eiercise  for  each  popil,  they  should 
be  taught  to  draught  their  parents'  farms.  The 
next  work  would  be  to  eaH  their  attention  to 
the  animals  indigenous  to  their  own  country, 
then  the  prodocts  of  the  soil  and  the  ooenpstiona 
of  the  iohabitaots.  In  more  advanced  classps, 
the  oauees  which  decide  the  industries  of  the 
citisenA,  the  kind  of  domestic  animals  needed, 
an4  vihf  villages  have  been  located  where 
they  are  found  in  the  country,  may  be  queried 
afler  and  ascertained.  If  this  plan  is  pursued 
to  its  legitimate  results,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  geography  will  be  attained.  As  it  has  been 
tSught  io  the  past,  it  too  often  happens  that  even 
adults  can  only  think  of  Russia,  for  instance, 
as  a  yellow  tpot '  on  the  map.  Such  teaching^ 
has  no  real  valu*!,  beoanste  the  results  are  with- 
out any  practical  sigmfloaooe. 

In  the  study  of  geography  pupils  must  ac- 
quire a  good  knowiedt;e  of  the  value  of  the 
units,  an  inch,  a  foot,  or  a  mile.  The  first  may 
be  taught  on  the  blackboard ;  the  latter'  from 
their  walks  Co  and  fh>m  home.  The  speaker's 
present  idea  of  a  mite  was  derived  from  her 
memory  of  such  an  early  lesson.  She  showed 
upon  the  board  the  maoner  of  teaching  the  dif- 
ference between  vertical  aud  horisontal  lines— 
her  pfan  bf  mapping  was  showd  by  draughting 
npon  the  board  nie  outline  of  South  America— 
naming  each  gulf,  bay,  and  capo  thereon  at  the 
same  time,  finUhing  the  whole  in  one  or  two 
mlnuiet ;  then  as  rapidly  as  before,  tndibating 
and  naming  the  islands  on  the  coast,  the  moun- 
tains, lakes,  rivers,  and  towns  ia  the  interior. 
She  saltt  this  might  seem  diflicolt  to  the  nniu* 
itiated,  but  that  it  was  quite  easy  and  practicable 
was  demonstrated  \>y  the  fact  that  the  instructor's 
own  primary  classes  in  the  Normal  School  itt 
Oswego.  N.  Y.,  in  the  coarse  of  eight  or  ten 
lessoaa,  given  wtthia  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
readily  acquire  the  fiioility  of  draughting  maps 
as  correctly  and  quickly  as  she  bad  done,  and 
also  at  the  same  moment,  naming  each  geographi* 
cal  feature  drawn;  more  than  this,'  they  woulj 
immediately  discover  and  nsme  any  fault  in  the 
teaohisr's  dnraght,  and  quickly  comet  it.  She 
always  encouraged  her  classes  'to  criticise  her 
work;  teachers  should  not  fear  their  pupils' 
eritio*s*i> ;  ^^^  speaker  always  felt  complimented 
thereby,  because  it  proved  that  her  {jrevioua 
labors  had  not  "been  in  vain." 

She  spoke  of  the  old  plan  of  teaeibing  tb« 
prodaotions  of  a  eoantry,  and  proved  it  tube 
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very  defioieot  A  better  'Kay  was  to  olaaufy 
these  prodoetioag — ^wheat  tni  eom  being  tfae 
Tepresentation  of  one  of  the  great  divisions,  end 
rice  and  cotton  of  another.  Then  teach  the 
general  bonodariea  within  which  these  are 
grown,  and  afterwaidadetermiBain  what  partiih 
'  nlar  portlaas  they  are  best  prednoed. 

Ihe  vegetation  of  the  North  Aneican  eoati* 
Dent  was  considered.  The  eastern  part  having 
abundant  moiatare,  also  possesiied  a  fine  and 
luariant  vegetation:  the  contrary  eonditions 
existing  in  the  West  in  regand  to  moisture,  there 
was  letts  vegetation.  The  prairies  had  a  good 
vegetation. 

She  hid  not  time  to  refer  to  the  animals  or 
racee  of  the  contiDeot,  but  would  proceed  to  its 
political  geography,  and  would  confine  her 
remarks  to  our  own  United  Slates. 

Ita^iition  was  referred  to  and  the  advantages 
resulting  therefrom;  next  she  pointed  out  the 
unrivalled  advantages  which  we  have  from  our 
inland  lake*  and  river  iy$temt,  and  great  extent 
of  ocean  coast.  Obr  clinuUe  was  spoken  of  as 
deciding,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  connection 
with  the  other  points  named,  the  occupation!  of 
.onr  citizens.  She  showed  how  the  water-powers 
on  our  rivers  and  our  ooal  regionii  made  one 
portion  a  maanfaetnrinK  region  ;  and  why  other 
portions  became  agricnltoral  in  their  character. 
TLe  great  mountain  regions  of  the  far  West 
were  not  fitted,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  fer- 
tile valleys,  for  either  of  thpie  pursuit!,  but  they 
were  by  natare  specially  adapted  to  mining. 

Commerce  was  next  considered:  Our  d^i- 
meatic  commsroe  was  very  large,  beoanse  of  the 
varied  oharaoteristios  and  products  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  thereof.  Our  foreign  commerce  grew 
out  of  the  richness  of  oar  soil  and  the  abundance 
of  our  staple  products,  %hich  we  exchanged 
for  the  Inxnriea  of  life  from  other  nations. 

The  towns  and  cities  were  next  spoken  of, 
and  the  causes  whieh  led  to  their  location  pointed 
out,  it  being  dependent  upon  the  occupations  o^ 
the  people  and  the  water  systems  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  reporter  says— "The  instmotion  upon 
this  subject  to  the  Institute  has  been  so  popular 
that  the  teschers  are  delighted  to  know  they 
ean  have  a  series  of  text-books  that  will  enable 
them  thoroughly  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  plan  and  introduce  it  in  their  school  room*. 

Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  of  Prineeton  Col- 
Im*,  New  Jersey,  kaa,  with  the  assistanoe  of 
Mrs.  Smith,  (whose  servicea  are  handsomely 
acknowledged  in  the  aothor'a  preface,)  pre- 
pared a  complete  series  of  geographieal  books, 
"Primary,"  •'  Common  Schools,"  and  "  Teach- 
era"  editions — together  with  a  splendid  set  of 
medem  and  ancient  wall  maps,  which  make  a 
perfect  whole.    This  aeriea  is  pabliithed    by 


Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  Tork;  the  letter 
press  is  splendid,  and  the  maps  and  engraving 
in  the  text-books  are  the  finest  that  have  yet 
been  produced  in  illustration  of  this  important 
braneb  of  stady.  Professor  Agassis  saya  of 
them:  *' Ineompaiably  •operior  to  anything 
pnbliahed." 

Every  traoher  attending  the  institute  will 
deura  to  adopt  them,  so  evident  is  it  to  them, 
from  IV^ra.  Smith's  instructions,  that  they  eon- 
lain  the  primnplos  of  tbe  heat  syitem  of  teaoh- 
»*!  gfiognfhj.  , 

Other  branehea  ef  kaowledga  were  intsrast- 
iagly  intrttdneed;  and' will  IM  notieed  fai  » 
future  number. 

MjiitKitD,  at  Frtendt'  Meetinfr-honse,  Hiebraond, 
Ind.,  on  the  Seth  of  Ninth  month,  186T,Cil>b  Bl- 
iTOTT,  «f  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  to  Mact,  dacghter  of 
Joba  Maalsby. 

Diao^  on  tba  2d  inst ,  at  tbe  raaldeaee  of  hit  aoB<> 
ID-law  Dr.  F.  F1«CB,  near  Woodbnrr,  N.  J.,  Gioasa 
Cbaft,  in  the  69tb  ;ear  of  bis  agej  a  rained  member 
of  Woodbury  Hontbljr  Meeting. 

— — ,  at  big  residence  In  Phtl«drlpb!a,  on  tbe 
moralcg  of  tb«  27tb  of  Teatb  mootb,  1867,  Jamm  P. 
Lavs,  ia  tbe  33d  -jtrnx  of  bis  age.  Harried  onlj  a 
few  short  months,  and  s<  parated  from  pareotf, 
brothers  and  listers  by  aa  ocean's  width,  be  cinng 
foodlj  to  the  one  tie  be  bad  npon  earth,  and  which 
he  held  te  be  moit  lacred,  oatil  called  to  bis  Ood. 
Thea  wUk  calm  reiigaation  be  rendered  np  his  life 
"-a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  Ood  who  gave  it." 

— — ,  at  his  residence,  Monot  R0II7,  N.  J.,  on  tbe 
16tb  of  Eighth  month  last,  Bbstobb  S.  Lamb,  in  the 
79th  jear  of  bis  age.  An  approved  minister,  oar 
dreessed  fHend  trarelled  mncfa  in  Tm\h's  service, 
laboring  by  precept  and  example  to  benefit  bis  fellow 
men.  Daring  tbe  laat  ten  years  of  his  life,  an  in- 
sidioQi  diiease  gradually  deatroyed  his  bodily  pow- 
ers, plaeiag  bim  in  a  slate  of  almost  iafantile  de>' 
pendeoce.  Daring  this  long  period  of  soflering  be 
maintained  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind,  steadily  at- 
tendiog  meetings,  and  evideaciog  by  patieaea  his 
resigaatitm-lo  tbe  Divine  will. 

,  on  the  27tb  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  Sauib  F., 

daughter  of  Mahlon  I.  and  Frances  T.  Janney,  aged 
18  months ;  a  member  of  Springboro  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Ofaio. 

— >,  oo  Beeoad-day,  4tfc  of  lBe*enth  month,  1867, 
at  her  resideaee.  Darby,  Pa.,  l>nisaiUA,  widow  of 
Abner  Daris,  in  her  79tb  year. 

,  on  First  day,  10th  of  Elerentb  month,  1867, 

at  Darby,  Pa.,  Mabtba,  widow  of  John  Banting,  ia 
ber  82d  year. 

,1  II ,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  evening  of 
Eieventh  month  9tb,  1867,  BB«.iAiim  Fasuais,  in  hia 
88ib  year. 

— — ,  OD  the  12th  mi  Tenth  month,  1867,  near  At- 
tleboroagb,  Backs  Co.,  Pa.,  of  consumption,  Mabt  R., 
daagbter  of  Samael  H.  and  Sarah  R.  Paxton,  in  the 
31st  yaar  of  ber  age;  •  member  of  JfiddMown 
Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  yoong  woman  bore  h«r 
extreme  suffering  with  a  meex  ana  quiet  spirit,  and 
often  expressed  a  desire  that  she  might  be  supported 
to  tbe  end,  and  that  she  might  be  fouud  ready  when- 
ever the  final  sammoas  eame.  Ber  desire,  we  be- 
lieve, was  merclAtliy  granted,  and  she  was  folly  as- 
sarod  of  an  acceptaaoe  with  her  Beavaaly  Father. 
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Din>,  on  the  iiih  of  Foarth  mooth,  1864,  aear  At* 
Uf  borough,  Backs  Co.,  P«.,  Sallii,  jounRest  daugb* 
t«r  of  Siin.nel  H.  and  Sarab  R.  PazaoD,  in  tbe  I3th 
Tear  of  her  age;  alao  a  member  of  If  iddletowii  Hotitb* 
\y  Meeting. 

.     aokht's  KOTICJI. 

la  writing  to  persons  on  buaiaesi  of  onr  own,  re- 
qnesting  information  or  suggesting  a  reply  for  oar 
benefit,  we  ahooM  always  remember  to  enclose  a 
postage  stAmp,  oil  Mamped  enrelope,  (»  meet  this 
expeue. 

I  reoeivea  greai  many  letteos  relating  tq  basinets 
connected  with  my  office.  Tbe  ezpeniie  of  replies  to 
most  of  these  properly  belongs  to  tbe  different 
branches  of  my  bnslnes* ;  quite  a  number  do  not. 

Bat  I  am  la  receipt  of  nameroas  letters- of  iagnijry 
OB  rarienn  sebjecta,  some  of  wbirh  are  eotirely  for- 
eign («  any  pari  of  my  business ;  of  interest,  perhaps, 
to  tbe  writer  only.  Sometimes — and  rery  properly— 
provision  is  made  for  a  reply,  bnt  generally  no*. 
Some  are  aent  me  to  forward  to  persons  with  whose 
partical«r  address  it  is  nppoied  (or .  perhaps  ex- 
pressed) tbe  writer  is  nnacquainted;  sotoe  of  these 
require  .re-mailing.  It  is  unpleasant  thus  to  mnlte 
allu^ioo  to  these  teeming  IriJUi, — but  Ihit  term,  from 
long  use,  loses  its  fitness  I 

Altbongb  I  bare  plenty  of  bastnvss,  I  am  wilting 
•till  to  rrnder  ray  friends  soch  serrioes  as  my  time 
and  ability  wilt  admit  of;  bnl  hereafter,  no  .one  need 
expect  me  to  give  attention  to  letters  of  the  two  last 
named  classes,  unless  they  bring  with  them  tbe 
necessary  accompaniments. 

Pkilada.,  Iltb  mo.  T.        >  Ekvob  Coui.t,  Agent. 

FRIBNOa'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AID  AND  ELf 
VATION  OF  THE  FREEDME.V. 

Tbe  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be 
bfM  on  Fonrih-day  evening  next,  Bleventb  month 
20tb,  at  7}  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting- Honer, 
(Monthly  Mefiioir  Room.)  Interesting  ttatemcnts 
may  be  expected  from  one  who>bas  been  Among  this 

*A»wa  C«K>"im,  }  ****•• 

■  «■  I 

imiBNDS'  80CI»tr  LYOEVM. 
Elereoth  mo.  19tb,  Beading  of  Kssays,  Declama- 
tions, kc,  by  members. 

SZTRAOra    FBOM    BAXiTIMOKK  TRABLT  anT- 
IIIO  OF   MKH   FRIENDS. 

(Cmtlnved  from  ;•(•  6T1.) 

TweHtjf-ninth  of  the  month  and  third  q/*  the 
vtdc. — Tbe  meetiiig  entered  upon  the  oooside- 
ntti«Mi  of  the  state  of  Society,  ftnd  prooeeded 
therein  throagh  this  sittiog,  thft^  in  tbe  after- 
nooD,  and  part  of  the  litting  on  the  aftemooo 
of  tbe  30th,  under  the  lolemnizing  iofluence  ot 
the  great  Head  of  the  Uhoroh,  daring  which 
many  Hviiig  testivoaiea  were  borne,  tending  to 
encourage  ail  in  a  firm  trust  in  the  reality  and 
efficiency  of  the  great  prinSiplea  and  te^timo- 
nies  held  by  onr  religious  Society 

The  subject  of  adopting  a.  different  mode  of 
appointing  members  of  fhe  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, which  was  referred  to  this  Meeting  from 
last  year,  being  now  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion, it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  appointed 
at  a  former  sitting  for  tbe  revisioa  of  out  Bi>ok 
of  Diseipliae, 


It  being  belieffd  that  »n  adrantage  would 
arise  from  b*viog  an  offiaial  correspondent  for 
each  of  onr  Quarterly  Meetings  and  Monthly 
Meetings  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  each 
of  onr  QaarterTy  Meeting  is  directed  to  for- 
ward, in  its  report  to  this  Meeting  next  year, 
the  name,  of  a  suitable  Frland  ibi  a  Cor,respon- 
dent  for  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  |ind  for  each  of 
its  oonatituent  Monthly  Meetings;  and  there- 
after eaeh  year,,  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
any  change  that  may. occur  in  such  Correapon- 
dents,  in  order  that  a  correct  list  may  be  an< 
anally  published  in  our  Extracts.  . 

The  following  report  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  Fair  Hill  Fund  was  received  and  read,  and 
it  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  Meeting, 
rii. : 

To  (he  Yearly  Mcetlnj  noje  rftting  : 

The  Trustees  in  charge  of  the  Pair  Hill  Puni 
report  that  they  have  received  for  interest  since 
last  year,  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  dollar*, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  fbur  hundred  dollart 
reported  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year,  has 
been  paid  to  the  Committee  having  charge  of  ' 
the  edacatioo  of  the  children  of  some  of  onr 
Friends  in  Virginia,  who  have  been  stripped  of 
their  property  by  the  late  war,  as  directed  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting.        .        .    '    . 

Thir^jf-firtt  ofihtmmthamdjifthofthe  week. 
—The  Comsiittee  appointed  at  e  former  sitting 
to  endeavor  to  embody  soma  of  the  exercises  of 
the  Meeting,  now  produced  the  following  mia> 
ate,  which  was  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
embodied  inour  printed  extraets for  the  benefit 
9i  our  absent  sMmben,  vis. : 

The  attendance  hereof  delegates  from  the 
Meetings  for  Snfferinga — er  RepresenUtive 
Commtttaes-<-of  eaeh  of  the  Yearly  Meeting* 
with  which  we  conaspond,  in  order  to  confer 
with  us  in  relation  to  Indian  aflEairs,  baa  in»> 
parted  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  *  peonliar  and 
•nosnal  interest. 

A  painful  solioitnde  haa  been  awakened  id 
onr  niede  by  the  aecounts  received  of  the  deso* 
lating  war  between  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  National  forces,  and  we  eanw 
estly  d^ire  that  sueh  just  and  humane  mees- 
eree  may  be  parsed  as  will  pnt  an  end  to  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  eeenre  •  lasting  peaee 
with  that  afflieted'people. 

The  warning  voioee  of  some  of  the  faithfal. 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  our  Zion  were  heard 
very  early  in  our  opening  Mtting,  nailing  oar 
atteatiea  to  the  fundamental  principle  and 
fiiundatien  stone  of  onr  organisation — the  light 
of  truth  in  the  md,  as  our  ail  sufficient  guide: 
and  renewing  the  ii^anetions  o'  that  devoteq 
servant  of  the  Meet  High,  "  George  Foot"  *'  to 
mitui  ihe  light,"  and  "  hold  all  our  Meeting*  m 
the  tuuhoriijf  of  Tnuh,"  taaj  we  remeibber  that 
it  is  not  onr  own  work  we  are  engaged  in,  hot 
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^iie  Lord'*  work ;  and, 'to  pmmotn  ilr«TaiHtigIy, 
«B  most  8««k  for  thtt  qinHifloation  tbat  comes 
from  him.  It  h  only  under  tbW  qmlifying  in- 
fiaenoe  tb«t  we  can  enter  into  the  field  of  labor, 
and  bring  fbrth  iVtiit  to  the  glory  and  honor  of 
the  great  Hastmndman. 

On  Oonaidenng  the  eoBdineii  of  oar  religfona 
Society,  and  onr  sbort-eominga  in  relation  to 
the  Cbriatian  testimonies  we  have  to  bear  be- 
fore the  world,  the  Meeting  was  bvptited  into 
a  feeling  sense  of  oar  great  rcBponaibility  to  the 
Author  of  all  oar  Meestngs.  We  feel  agsnred 
there  is  no  less  need  now  than  at  any  fornter 
period,  for  npholding  tne  testitnonies  of  Trath, 
and  that  the  dedicated  followers  of  the  Latdb 
will  always  b«  led  in  the  narrow  path  of  self 
denial. 

In  answer  to  dte  qoeation.  What  shaU  we  do 
to  increue  the  attendance  at  our  meetings  7  it 
was  shown  that  nothing  can  eflbot  this  purpose 
and  gather  as  as  a  people,  -bat  the  operations  of 
the  Divine  spirit  in  the  «oa1.  The  animal  man 
must  be. subject  to  the  spiritnal,  and  the  spirit- 
nal  man  to  God.  Encoaragement  was  held 
forth  to  Friends  residing  in  places  where  our 
meetings  are  small  and  neglected,  and  where 
vocal  ministry  is  seldom  heard.  They  may,  by 
watohfaloess  and  obedience,  have  access  to  the 
"  true  Tabernacle  which  Ood  hath  pitched,  and 
not  man,"  lind  there  they  may  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Bon  of  Qod  which  gives  life  to  the  soul. 
>  By  this  means  a  living  ministry  woidd  be 
foand  to  inert  ase  among  as,  and  though  in  the 
beginning  it  is  nsnally  in  "  weakness,  and  fear, 
mnx)  much  trembling,"  y«t  by  the  exercise  of 
the  gift,  in  hamility,  it  grows  and  afioirds  edifl 
eation  to  th^  church. 

The  langnage  of  G«orge  Vox  on  this  sobjeet 
is  worthy  of  especial  notic*  and  rettembraoce. 
In  one  dF  his  epistles  he  writes  :  ■  All  my  dear 
friends  in_the  noble  seed  of  Ood,  who  have 
known  his  power,  life  and  presence  among  yoci, 
let  it  be  your  joy  to  hear  or  see  the  springs  ef 
life  break  ibrth  in  any,  through  whieh  ye  have 
all  unity  in  the  same  feeling,  life  and  power." 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  regeneration  has 
been  held  fbrth  amongst  as  in  accordance  with 
the  declatation  of  Ji-sos,  "Except  a  man  be 
born  again,  be  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,". and  the  tangtmge  of  Paul,  "That 
is  not  first  which  is  spiritnal,  but  that  wbieb  is 
paturat,  and  afterwards  that  whiofa  is  spiritual." 
The  seed  uf  Divine  life  implanted  in  matt  by 
the  Author  of  odr  being,  if  permitted  to  grow 
and  overshadow  the  sonl,  wrll  bring  forth  fruits 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  Uankilid. 
But,  in  order  that  this  growth  may  take  place, 
there  is  a  work  required  on  our  part,  to  keep 
dear  the  ground  of  the  heart,  and  eradicate' 
iiom  it  every  pernicious  plant. 

We  were  earnestly  extorb-d  to  ezereiee  to- 
vsrds  those  who,  through  weakness  or  nnwateh* 


fblnesfl,  may  have  deviated  fW)m  the  palb  of 
rectitude,  or  have  failed  <to  comply  strictly  with 
the  rules  of  oar  Discipline,  a  rpirit  of  restoring 
love,  remembering  that  it  is  the  object  of  Chris- 
tian discipline  to  tefStdTt,  rather  than  to  cat  off. 
If  we  rely  only  on  rules  of  order  to  keep  oar 
members  in  the  enclosure,  we  shall  find  brian 
and  thorns  to  grow  where  we  expected  fruit. 

The  teajdiemess  and  gospel  love  recommended 
by  Geo.  Fox,  in  dealing  with  offenders,  was  re- 
vived in  onr  Meeting.  He  says :  "  Now  con- 
cerning Gospel  order;  though  the  doctrine  of 
Jeans  Christ  requireth  his  people  to  admonish 
a  brother  or  sister  twice,  before  they  tell  the 
chareh,  yet  that  limiteth  none,  so  that  tbey  shall 
nue  no  longer  forbearance  befbre  they  tell  tb« 
church,  but  that  they  shall  not  lESS  than  twice, 
admonish  their  brother  or  sitter  before  they 
tell  the  ehnreh.  And  it  is  desired  of  all,  that 
before  they  publicly  complain,  they  wait  in  the 
power  of  Ood,  to  feel  if  there  is  no  more  re- 
quired of  them  to  their  brother  or  sister,  be- 
fore they  expose  him  or  her  to  the  church ;  let 
this  he  w^ghtily  coih>idered."  "  And  fufcber, 
when  the  church  is  told,  and  the  party  admoB- 
isbed  by  the  church  again  and  again,  and  he  or 
they  remain  still  insensible  and  unreconciled,  let 
not  final  judgment  go  fbrth  against  him  or  her 
until  every  one  of  the  Meeting  has  cleared  his 
Ar  ber  conscience,  that  if  anything  be  upon 
any,  to  further  visit  such  tranrgreesor,  thsy  may 
clear  themselves,  that  if  pouibU  the  party  may 
be  reached  and  saved." 

During  the  several  sitttings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  we  have  teen  eotoftorted  and  refrrshed 
by  the  e*idenot#if  Blvine  life  and  '4ove  felt 
among  uia,  for  whi^  jm  are  bound  to  ascrile 
thanksgiving  unfo  ^t '  Eternal  Power  who 
rules  the  ttniverie,  and  yet  condescends  to  visit 
his  creature  man. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  Essays 
of  Epistles  to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  vte  correspond,  produced  one  em- 
bodying the  minate  of  the  exercises  of  the 
Meeting,  whieh  the  Clerk  was  directed  to  tran- 
scribe, sign  on  behalf  of  tfie  Heeting,  and  for- 
ward to  Ihe  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelpbia, 
New  Yotk,  Oenesce,  Ohio,  and  Ibdiana,  re- 
spectively. 

The  <]omaiittee  continued  ft-om  last  year  on 
the  subject  of  giving  aid  toward  the  edneatioo 
of  the  children  of  Friends  in  Virginia  who 
had  suffered  loss  of  property  from  the  war,  pr»- 
doced  the  followmg  report,  which  was  satia- 
fsctory  to  the  Meeting ;  and  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  -theiein  contained,  the  Commit- 
tee was  released. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Fair  Hill  Fund  were 
directed  to  pay  the  balance  of  $55l:.84,  men- 
tioned therein,  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  due. 
To  the  Yearly  Meetipy  nou  titling : 

The  Committee  ountinaed  from  Jaat  year  on 
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the  rabJMt  of  Sehoola  io  Viigiais,  import  that 
they  bftve  »tt«od«d  to  the  Mrvioe,  »n4  that  their 
expeaditarei  on  Mooant  of  tbie.ooa6era  of  the 
Yearly  Maetiag  has  asooaated  to  the  enm  of 
two  haodred  and  e^ghieea  dollars.  The  io 
tereit  frcm  the  Fair  Hill  Poad,  paid  to  ms  by 
order  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  ban  dieehargad 
nine  htiadred.  diollam  of  tbe  .iadebtednea*  ior 
oarred  last  year,  leaviaK,  with  the  ecpe^ditorae 
of  thepremitt  year, »  babaoe.  doe  ua  of  five 
handred  and  fi^y'fbar  d<dU(*  iMi  eigh^-foo* 
i  eenta,  whieh  will  be  paid  oat  of  the  oext  tar. 
tereat  miaay  rooeired  from  the  aame  eoHco*. . .. 

The  eouwittea  are  of  the  jadgweot.  that 
farther  eare  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  io  tbif  e^o- 
earn  does  not  appear  to  be  needed,  aad  theror 
fore  aak  to  be  reUaaed,  if  it  meete  the  approvAl 
of  the  Meeting.      ..       .  .     •        .        ..      • 

The  meeting  diceoted  ow  Treasurer  to  p^ 
the  earn,  of  one  hoadrod  dottare  to  Elkaoah, 
Fawoett,  with  which  to  pay  the  rent  of  i|  howa- 
in  Winehastar,  Virgiqia,  in  whieh  Friends* 
meetings  are  being  held  sioee  the  desUmoticMi 
of  their  meeting- boose  daring  the  war. 

A  oooeesn  was  weightily  spread-  before  thiy 
Bleetiog,  in  ragard  to  the  earn  of  oui)  diatant, 
nagldoted  meetings  >  and  oftec  weighty  eon- 
sideratioQ,  it  was  oooekidsd  to  refer  the  svbjeot 
to  Frieadi  appointed  to  eonsider  i«hat  aonraa. 
shall  be  adopted  to  gire  reWef  to,  tho.  eoaosrn, 
and  if  it  shall  be  thooghthest  to  appointa  oom- 
.  mittee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  oar  dif- 
ferent meetings,  as  way  opens  thersfor,  to 
bring  forwanl  the  napMa^f  •■itable  Friaada  to 
ooBstitote  aaoh  oonsmittee.  i 

Oa  asaembliBg  in  the  afternoop,  the  oommit- 
tee  on  the  Iadi|m  eopoerji.  prod  need  a  report,* 
whieh  was  read,  and  was  aatisfisetory,  and  the 
labors  of  the  ooaiiaittee  approved  and  aaao- 
tioned. 

The  eommittae  appo|ote(L  dariag  this  mont* 
ing's  sitting  pcedoeed  the  followiag  report, 
whieh  was  approred,  and  Q  latteriy-  Meetings 
ware  onoonrsged  to  eadoaror  to  aot  «poo  the 
recommendatioos  made,  beliaring,  that«ltboagh 
those  who  engage  therein  may  feel  weak,  helfk 
from  the  tme  and  Sternal  Sooree  will  be  given 
to  all  who  honahiy  <'  ask"  and  >.<  seek"  therefor : 

Tj  the  Tearlif  Meeting  now  tittiHg : 

The  Joint  Committee  of  men  and  women 
Friends  appointed  to  oonslder  the  snbjeot 
of  viiiting  oar  distant  and  neglected  msetings, 
as  way  may  open,  report:.  That  We  have  de- 
liberated apon  the  sabjeot  under  a  Weighty 
oonoem  to  be  rightly  direoted,  and  hare  eon- 
eluded  to  propose  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that 
it  adrise.each  of  oar  Qi-irterlj  Meetings  to  per- 
form this  servios  within  its  own  boHers,  by 
the  appointment  of  suitable  committees  to  visit, 
in  Qospel  love,  the  subordinate  meetings  and 


•  Which  wiU  b»  pabllshed  next  week. 


isolated  Friends.  Aad  farther,  that  Friemte 
throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  who  feel  this 
maoern,  be  enooaraged  to  apply  to  their  respec- 
tive Monthly  Meetings  for  minutes  of  ooncur- 
renoo  to  oo  operate  with  .the  Quarterly  Meeting 
Committees. 

We  propose  also,  that  the  several  Quarterly 
Meednge  be  reipMitsd  to  rapori  to  oar  next 
Yearly  Meetiag  their  progress  in  this  sarvioe. 

With  feeUngs  of  ferereot  thaafcfaloess  fbr 
the  mwreies  aqd  farors  still  eontinasd  to  as, 
aa4  the -eviieaoa  that  baa  beau  voHohsafed  to 
i|s  throughout  tfao.aevwal  sittiags  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  oDtWithBtaadiog  tbe.maay  defioteaoies 
wUshociat  anoag  as,  the  great  Head  of  the 
Ohoreh  etjli  oondesoeods  to  fasor  as.  with  the 
smile  of  His  ooaotenaoee,  bescowiag  the  spirit 
of  4isoenuiuat,  apd  lepdiog  »  helpivf;  hand  to 
perform  his  work, 

The  meeting -ad  joaraed,  to  meet  Again  at  the 
usual  tioM  oext,  y%ar,  if  aooaiateat  with  th« 
Diviae  WIU. 

B«iM.  Haixowsu,  Cluh,     , 

.    ANajBLS. 

*'  Ob,  msrsysgers  of  Qod,  are  f*  besUe  as  f 

Fair,.Io.riDjr  anjgela,  &ra  ye  tsrrjiqg  nigh 
Witb  geatle  taads  erer  outstretched  to  guide  a|  7" 
Ve  uk  in  cblMbood,  looking  to  the  sky; 

Drinking  its  dttzliag  depths  <rith  eves  unfaiUng, 
ITashadotred  b/  tbe  bifjdiig  April  trees, 

Wbils  a  bysterioos,  sudden  bash  preraillng, 
> to  bold  bmek  the  eolee  ef  bird  sad  brevce 


In  watchful  awe,'  and  wttbw  bloomj,  tiiirbroken, 
Map  from  oer  baadSj  fbrgetfat  of  tbeir  bold, 

Baoeaswoar  lonli  are  Ustaaiog  for  soae  token, 
Waiting  Cm  fope  bright;  praieaoe  to  osfold 

Its  irlarj  to  oar  efcs, — in  lUy  restars,    *    ' 
WithaUTsr.w^ngs,  sad  dimly  shlaiog-hair. 

Meeting  ov  earaest  ga^e  whh  Ipivieg-gestar^. 
Aad  ejtes  that  loog  uaseen  bare  watch.ed  us  ther^. 

And  on  throngh  lift,  longing  for  hiindi  to  g^ida  as,' 
Our  bsarts  repeat  agaiD,  with  yeardtag  sigh, 

"  Oh,  afSMagere  of  O-xl,  are  ye  besMe  as  T 
Strong,  .loring  angels,  ve  jre  tarrying  oigh  7" 

And  asWag  so^  we  learn  the  lessons  slowly  j 
BMh  flitg't  ttttUf  may  be  an  angel  seat 

With  i^eisages  for  tb«  trustful  heart  and  lowly^ 
That  holli  no  idol  of  self-made  iutent. 

Yea,  tbe  dailji  ibingi  oar  senses  gtestjng, 

Tbe  green  bud  bursting  in  tha  du-^kr  hedge ; . 
The  solemn  clouds  through  evening  silence  fleeting 

Abore  soma  city  house  top's  blackened  edge ; 
The  fttme  of  Cbrietlaa  deeds,  whereat  we  wonder, 

And  hear  in  these  •  votee  that  calls  as  on  ; 
Tbe  sigbS  of  meaas,  wherebf  good  deeds  we  ponder, 

Turn  by  oeoasioa  into  good  deeds  done; 
A  smite  iMaekcd,  a  wayside  salatation, 

Tbe  cloadtess  brightness  of  some  boasehold  face, 
B/  these  how  often  God  sends  forth  salvation, 

To  souls  that  faint  In  their  appointed  place. 
Nor  always  are  they  messengers,  whose  baaaty 

Is  to  our  gaie  revealed  without  disguise ; 
Tbejr  meet  us  too  in  fom  of  sterneot  diit7> 

Wbese  guerdon  far  in  tbe  hereafter  lies., 
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An  hoir*  of  MHTOtr,  ftll'dUtrCM  and  dav^r, 
Tke  doming  of  m  thousad'd  daily  cittet, 

Aye,  death  iU«lf  may  eqter  as  a  stranger, 
Aad  prore  i.a  angel  honored  noawares  1 

"  EnglM  Lj/riet." 


THK   FOUR   SEASONS. 
BT  LUckiTiA  r.  naxa, 
^JiDttam*  anai  pHe  SH.) 

Do  yon  think  this  is  «  dull  lesson  and  lias 
little  to  do  with  the  FioM  ofPlMtsf  Are 
ve  not  boand  to  consider,'  yov  ask,  the  tieaaty 
of  leaves,  flowers  tod  frails,  and  vet  tiDi  o«r 
heads  with  thinking  of  (heir  nseT 

That  little,  b«t  very  tiresome  w«rd  vte, — why 
did  it  ever  ooioe  into  the  hngusga.'  ekoepk  ftir 
the  purpose  of  plageing  ohiMrenf  And  we 
elders  aekaowledge  Uiat  we  atv  tired  of  riie 
books  that  are  ahraye  trying  to.  instract  ohH- 
dren,  and  pretending  that  they  oagfat  to  be  nse- 
fnl.  A  QseAil  child  I  Itealls  np  ^e  pietares 
of  worn-oat  ehUdren  working  in  faetories,— «f 
tired  little  girls  in  crowded  streets,  «ld  before 
their  time,  laboring  fi>r  father  and  mother,  and 
younger  brothers  and  thters, — of  news  boys, 
never  having  time  to  play  1  No :  let  a  child 
be  a  child  while  it  will.  Their  enjoyments  and 
pleasures  are  not  so  wondrous  as  elder  years 
paint  them,  out  of  ^heir  fancy  or  misleading 
memories  of  some  few  gay  hours.  Do  not  heap 
upon  them  the  paios  and  respoDsibilities  that 
come  with  the  growth  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Bat  as  for  owr  joy  of  ^e  flowers,— it  is  snrely 
enhanced  to  think  of  all  the  beautiful  uses  it 
has.  And  just  at  thir  season,  when  the  year's 
leaves. ate  floating  down  the  wind,  it  would 
seem  uagratefal  not  to  think  of  all  the  cheerful, 
nnselfieh  work  they  have  been  so  gay  over  all 
summer  hong.  '  A  child  is  no  leas  a  <^ild  when 
it  is  cheerful  all  through  a  hot  day's  journey, 
or  unselfishly  gives  the  largest  cocoa-nut  cake 
to  a  yonngej-  brother.  So  it  will  do  us  no  harm 
to  think  a  little  of  the  glad  gifts  these  very 
leaves  have  brought  us.  For  all  these  serriees 
we  have  to  thank  the  plants.  Not  only  do  they 
purify  the  air  for  animals ;  they  mlso  produce 
all  the  food  and  fabric  of  animals.  Neither  the 
herbivorous  nor  the  carnivorous  animals  can  ori- 
gioaie  any  organic  matter.  They  destroy  and  de- 
compose it;  they  take  it  ready  made  from  plants. 
And  we,  meb,  women  and  children, — even  when 
we  are  not  Nebuchadnezzars  ourselves,  aad  do 
not  directly  take  in  the  lettuce  and  spinaoh  and 
green  peas, — yet  accept  it  in  tbe  iiabrio  of  the 
animals  we  eat.  We  accept  it,  as  I  have  said, 
in  our  beef  and  mutton  and  voal. 

When  yon  see  the  cattle,  the  sheep,  and  the 
calves,  you  little  think  how  they  are  cropping 
ap/a<  for  you  But  the  fat  of  these  animals  is 
mostly  drawn  from  the  oily  and  waxy  matters 
in  the  vegetables  that  make  tbeir  food.  Th^ 
take  what  they  need,  then  breaChe  out,  by  way 
of  return  to  the  vegetables,  the  oarbonio  acid  j 


atad  water  that  these  want  What  a  diflerent 
ibod  is  ham  from  aooma  1  Yet  even  a  pig  can 
bring  ebent  the  change.  What  woaM  you  do 
ibr  your  eandwiefaes  if  be  couldn't  or  wouldn't  f 

Is  it  net  a  happy  thing  that  we  do  not  have 
to  fight  with  the  plaato  for  onr  food,  but  that 
what  they  want  to  take  we  oairnot  bear,  and 
what  we  dislike  they  are  willing  te  feed  and 
flovMsh  opoir? 

And  not  only  do  we  enjoy  and  floarish  npon 
thie  food,  prepared  fems  by  ether  animals;  we 
too  ind  it  stored  for  «s  in  the  mavj^  ftuiia  we 
have  been  eonsidering.  What  admirable  plaoes 
arethe  Anlmmn  Agrioultarad  Fain  loieara  this  I 
There  you  can  see  the  various  ehegts,  differing 
one  from  aMther,  in  which  our  vegetaUe  food  is 
stored, — wheat  and  squasbest  peais,  tomatoes 
and  watermelons,  side  by  side.- 

Aad  how  gayly  and  happily  have  the  leaves 
done  all  this  1  fiven  when  ibey  must  drop 
away  and  die,  they  have  not  pot  on  any  oolor  of 
monmicg,  but  the  maple,  the  sumach — many 
of  the  treefr'-appeav  then  in  -their  gayem  and 
most  gorgeow  tints. 

It  is  left  for'sonw  of  the  little  oheaista  that 
read  this,  perhaps,  to  And  out  the  eanse  of  these 
bright  colors,  and  why  it  is  that  theyare  mora 
brilliant  with  as  than  in  other  eoaatriesL  The 
frost  has  Very  Iktie  to  *do  with  the  aatanan  'co> 
lora;  for  oftdn  in  July  or  Angust  a  single  tree 
among  the  maples  tarns  Marlet  or  orimson, 
whils  the  other  trees  are  stiH  g*e«n.  The  red 
maple  has  evidently  a  fcndness  for  its  bright 
colors,  for  early  in  the  spring  it  puts  its  seed- 
viessels  into  deep  red ;  and  the  Utile,  yottog 
yearHog  maples j  as  we  have  seen,  hvrr^  to  show 
what  familjf  they  beleng  to,  by  patting  their 
few  leaves  ibto  gay  edors. 

It  may  be  the  tnnvpnrency  of  oar  atmo» 
phere,  says  Mr.  Emerson,  and  therefore  the 
greater  tntensity  of  die  ligh^  that  gives  the 
greater  glow  to  oar  aotuninal  Miage,— "the 
same  eanse  which  renders  a  mach  larger  num- 
ber of  stars  visible  by  night,  and  which  clothes 
9nr  flowering  plants  with  more  namerons  flow- 
ers, and  thoM  of  riobM  and  deeper  tiats,~giv- 
ieg  somewhat  «f  tropical  spieodor  to  oar  tmI^ 
colder  parallels  of  latitade."  We  ha^e  no  right 
to  consider  our  autumn  days  the  "  saddest  of 
the  year."  -  Not  only  maples  and  sumachs,  bat 
the  oaks,  pot  on  their  most  brilliant  colors. 
There  are  scarlet  oaks  and  crimson  oaks, — spots 
of  color  that  shine  of  a  cloudy  day,  and  that 
(^ow  when  the  sun  is  out, — yellow  ohestnat: 
leaves,  many-colored  dogwood,  and  pale  ferns. 
But  in  the  November  days  these  are  of  the  past. 

From  root  to  topmost  bough,  froin  potato  up 
to  chestnut,  there  is  no  part  of  the  plant  1>at 
what  some  species  of  herb,  shrub,  or  tree,  has 
somewhere  turned  it  into  food  for  us.  A  com- 
prehensive botany  is,  then,  this  child's  botany, 
with  its  two  classes.     What  is  there  that  dous 
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not  briag  as  itt  flowon,  or  elM  its  fniit  to  eat, 
or  to  maie  into  pUy  things  f  Wands  for  whiH- 
ties,  switehcs  for  riding- whips,-~to  say  nothing 
of  birch  for  the  sehoolmasteiSt'r-iHitsheUs  for 
baskets  and  boats,  toys  as  ooaatless  as  the 
fraita.  From  parts  of  the  root,  whole  roots, 
seed,  stalk,  leaves,  come  sago,  taroips,  rice,  sur 
garj  tea,— aan  yoa  make  «  oonnt  -of  all  tbe 
stores,  and  not  ibrget  some  f  And  the  kindly 
shelter  of  the  trees  for  the  saoinier's  birds,  and 
the  soft  shelter  of  fems-and  rashes  for  licards  and 
water  insects  1  Stately  trees  and'low  grasses  are 
fall  of  tlMur  eharitias.  Even  low  mosMS  have  a 
great  use  Aad  ^wpose.  1  mist  eoj^  for  yon  a 
deeeription  of  what  sarvioe  the  moss  is  that  oo- 
vers  the  rooks  far  «p  on  the  moantun -sides. 
This  is  what  the  moss  does  in  Germany,  and  I 
oan't  tlunk  that  American  mess  should  do  less. 
"It  is  tbe  eorering  of  moss  •■  4he  forest 
mountains  that  gives  sustenance  to  the  brooks 
and  torrents  that  flow  from  them.  And  through 
these  streams  life  flows  to  the  plants  in  the  val- 
ley, and  so  to  man  and  beast.  This  may  sonnd 
like  sn  exagjieratiea ;  but  you  would  not  eon- 
sideritso,  if  you  would  for  onee  oonseat  to 
oome  with  me  and  submit  to  a  shower  of  rain 
io  a  piotnreaque  ravine  in  the  Harts,  or  the 
Sohwan  fbsesti.  I  should  like  to  take  yoa  to  a 
steep  preeipiee,  where  yo«  eould  look  over  and 
liston  to  a  forest  stream  br  down,  that  murmurs 
softly  to  OS.  Here  and  there  is  a  vingle  white 
pine,  or  some  tall  flr  thrusts  its  roots  among  the 
loose  blocks  on  the  mountain-side.  But  all  is 
covered  with  soft  moss, — stone- boulders,  roots 
of  trees,  and  the  steep  sides  of  tbe  preeipiee, 
where  no  stone  esn  lie.  Then  let  there  eome  a 
vigorous  mountain  shower,  penetrating,  wetting 
us  to  the  skin,  through  and  through  1  Then  I 
would  beg  yon  to  look  around,  above,  below, 
and  see  if,  after  this  drenching  shower,  there 
were  tny  marked  ohange.  Th^  /bseok  bebw 
has  searoeiy  inereased.  It  still  rains  violently; 
but  as  far  as  yon  can  see  over  the  precipice  up 
which  we  have  climbed,  and  opposite  us,  all  is 
as  it  wss  before  the  rain  began. 

"Now  imagine  the  preeipiee  bare.  You 
would  have  then  seen  large  masses  of  earth 
whirled  down  by  the  swollen  brooks.  Many  a 
tree  would  have  been  carried  away,  too,  and  in 
a  few  years  only  a  bare  wall  of  rook  would  be 
left  here  where  the  old  pine  that  has  served  us 
as  shelter  from  the  storm  has  been  growing  a 
hundred  years  peaotifnily,  to  a  beautiful,  mighty 
tree.  This  the  moss  has  done.  Other  ground 
-  plauts  gave  help,  but  insignificant  in  oompari- 

SOD. 

"  These  pretty  little  plants  are  mediators  be 
tween.  heaven  and  earth  when  tbe  rain-torrent 
ooiues  down,  as  though  by  breakiDg''away  the 
forest  trees,  it  woald  make  room  for  the  encum- 
bered streams.  The  moss  suftly  hashes  it  up, 
crying  out,-' Gently,  gently,  boislerer,'    and 


thrusts  itself  between  tbe  heavy  rain  and 
threatened  earth,  and  oatohes  the  flood  of  hea- 
ven in  its  millions  of  graceful  little  leaflet  hands, 
sod  breaks  its  great  power,  so  that  only  drop 
by  drop  can  it  eome  through,  and  the  ground 
can  drink  by  degrees  what  it  needs ;  and  what 
is  over  quietly  trickles  from  stone  to  stone, 
under  the  covering  of  moes,  into  the  swelling 
stream. 

"  And  in  summer,  if  the  paroUng  sunbeams 
fiill  upon  this  rocky  waH,  and  tbe  pnoh  in  the 
bark  of  the  old  pine  turns  Kquid,  then  again  it 
is  the  moes  that  flings  itself  between  tbe  sna-> 
beams  and  the  grcnod,  and  never  lets  the  con* 
suming  glow  penetrate  i«4o  the  earth. 

"Ana  the  wind  it  tempers,  too.  If  there 
are  no  mosses  the  tempest  drives  the  dry  leaves 
together,  and  sweeps  them  down  iato  the  vsUey, 
sod  dries  up  the  ground  far'  down.  Bat  th» 
mosses  oatoh  tbe  needles  and  whirling  leaves 
ss  they  fall,  and  hold  them  fast,  and  weave 
themselves  up  with  them  to  a  proteoting  earpet 
aronnd  the  treee. 

"  Yea,  in  wooded  regions,  the  mosses  are  of 
indaloulable  worth.  And  the  woods  are  equally 
valuable  for  streams  and  brooks,  and  these  in 
turn  make  life  possible.  I  have  seen,  in  south* 
em  Spain,  regions  of  forty  miles  in  extent, 
where  jife  has  beoome  insupportable,  because 
there  was  no  water;  and  no  water,  because  the 
countlees  sierras  are  bare  of  trees." 

And  there  are  no  trees  because  there  was  no 
moss  to  protect  them  I 

And  this  little  moss  forms  part  of  the  Flora 
of  the  winter.  It  will  make  for  you-a  charming 
study  to  learn  its  method  of  flowering  and  sostr 
toring  its  seed.  A  study,  not  a  play,  but  as 
charming  as  a  play.  For  I  have  tried  to  toll 
you."  a  little  about  the  Flora"  of  the  past  year, 
only  to  show  ho«p  much  yet  remains  to  be 
learned  of  these  our  beautiful  companions.  We  ■ 
have  seen  how  they  have  waited  for  us,  and 
upon  us,  in  winter  and  autumn  as  well  as  sum- 
mer and  spring.  Through  the  winter  they  are 
not  even  dead  or  sleeping, — they  are  always 
telling  us  something.  And  it  is  better  to  make 
a  study  of  all  the  knowledge  they  will  bring, 
than  to  try  to  make  of  it  a  play. 

And  a  charming  study,  too.  The  boy  that 
has  dugover  the  Latin  roots  finds  in  his  Virgil 
and  Horace  where  are  tbe  fruits  and  flowers  of 
his  study  that  at  first  seemed  so  tedious.  But 
Gray's  "  How  Plants  Grow,"  "  First  Lessons," 
and  "Bvtinicil  Text  Book,"  make  the  very 
first  steps  in  tbe  s  udy  of  botany  charming  and 
delightful. 

For  this  8<ady  one  does  not  have  to  wait  for 
elegantly  printed  or  painted  .diagrams;  but 
each  season  illustrates  itself,  bringing  branch 
and  bud,  blossom,  flower,  leaf,  fruit,  seed,  and 
dead  leaves,  for  beautiful  pictures  of  its  own 
progress.    Still  linger  into  November  and  Pe- 
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iMMb«r  (he  brown  lewrea  of  the  oak  stoiukI  tb« 
trees.  Tbe  oater  world  has  been  growing  mora 
and  more  silent.  Even  the  nntimely  cricket 
that  chirped  anioag  the  dry  November  givs  is 
still.  The  gay  harrest  of  aotnatn  leaves  is  scat- 
tered. Even  the  yellow  pampkiDs  that  staid 
late  in  the  fields,  amoog  the  cornstalks,  an 
boosed  now,  and  perhaps  eateo. 

We  stop  a  moment  to  look  at  the  beaatifol 
and  differing  shapes  of  the  dead  leaves,  as  they 
lie  before  lu  is  the  road.  They  might  give  as 
another  stady,  to  £ad  the  names  of  All  tbe  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  what  each  different  tree  bears. 
Bat  the  winter  wind  swept  them  away. 


Tbe  love  of  meney  is  the  root  of  all  evil : 
which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred 
from  the  faith,  and  pierced  theaselves  throogh 
with  many  sorrows.    1  Tim.  6 :  10. 
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BXyiEW  OF  TBK 

WEATHEB, 

«e. 

TIBTB  aOHTH. 

1866. 

1867. 

Rain  dating  some  portion  of 

tbe  24  boars, 

Sdays. 

6  days. 

Bain  all  or  nearly  all  day,._ 

2     " 

3    " 

Oloady,  wiifaout  Btorms 

6    « 

9    •' 

01ear,Bi  ordluariljr  accepted 

15     «- 

13    « 

.31     « 

31     " 

TCMPsaATvaa,  KAor,  oiArBs, 

ac. 

1««6. 

1867. 

Mean  temperatare  of  lOth 

month  per  Penna.  Hoipital, 

58.35    deg. 

57.65  deg. 

Higbest  do.  during  month 

73.50     " 

78.00    « 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

40.00     "     , 

41.50     " 

Baio  daring  the  month, 

4*15  hi. 

4.33  in. 

Deaths  daring  tbe  month, 

being  for  4  cnrrent  weeks 

for  1866  and  4  for  1867-... 

1428 

913 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatare  of  10th 
month  for  tbe  past  tevmtg-eiglu  years 

Highest  mean  of  4o.  daring  that  .entire 
period,  1793;.. 

Lowest    do.        do.      do.  1827 

COUPABISOI   09  EAIH. 
1866. 
Totals,  for  the  first  6  months 

of  the  year, 

Seventh  month, 

Eighth  month 

Ninth  month, 

Tenth  month 


54.63  deg. 

64  00     « 
46.00    " 


1867. 


Totols, 


22.47 

inch. 

30.20  inch 

iM 

u 

2  38     " 

2  18 

i< 

16.81     «' 

8.70 

(1 

1.72     « 

4.15 

(1 

4.82     " 

40.02     " 


54.43     " 


The  month  jnst  closed  has  been  a  deligbtnil  an- 
tumn  month,  with  nothing  especial  to  remark  in  re- 
ference to  Temperature.  Tbe  total  amonnt  of  Sain 
compares  with  last  year  aboat  as  it  did  last  monib, 


while  the  decrease  in  the  DtatJu  eaaaot  bat  be  verjr 

gratifying. 

In  refereoee  to  these,  one  of  tbe  dafly  papers  thas 
comment?,  while  referring  to  one  of  the  weeks  of  the 
B«i»tb  jost  passed : 

■•  Kotwitbstaading  tbe  bust  that  the  wektber  dor- 
ing  a  portion  of  last  week  was  bn'easonably  and  an* 
healthily  warm,  Pbilndelpbia  eBJoyi-d  its  nsoal  frre- 
dom  from  epidemic  diseases,  while  tbe  returns  of 
deaths  for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  show  a 
large  desnwae  from  tbe  anmber  .reported  for  tbe 
corresponding  week  of  1866.  During  tbe  period  last 
named  362  occnrred ;  last  werk  there  were  but  195— 
a  difference  of  167,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  In  Kew 
Tork,  which  has  a  population  rery  little  if  any  ez- 
eeeding  that  of  Philadel^bia,  the  deetbe  last  week 
numbered  463 — IM  per  cent,  greater  tbaa  PbiiadeU 
pbia.  Oar  people  hara  great  oaasa  to  l>e  thankful 
for  tbe  blcuiags  which  they  eivjoy.  In  the  sonth 
and  sonibwrat,  pestilence  stalks  abroad,  and  num- 
bers its  victims  by  thousands ,  and  TTew  Tork,  with 
ail  its  splendid  advantages  Of  location,  shows  a 
■Mrtality  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Philadelphia. » 

The  hail  storm  recorded  in  oar  Beriew  of  last 
month  bears  no  comparison  to  one  descrioed  below, 
which  we'gire  jnst  as  we  find  it  in  one  of  onr  news- 
papers: 

"A  BntsBKASLB  Hail  Sroaif.  —  A  remarkable 
storm  of  ball  occurred  at  Florence,  Italy,  September 
25tb.  One  stone  was  three  inches  square ;  another 
weighed  eleven  ounces;  many  consisted  of  a  mass 
of  concentric  layers  of  ice,  resembling  those  of  an 
onion  superposed  on  one  another.  Otbaers  liad  a 
flat  reagb  base,  fk'om  which  rose  long  atleaaatad 
crystals  of  ice  two  or  three  inches  in  length." 

PbUadelphia,  lOih  mo.  6th,  1867.  J.  H.  K. 


ITEMS. 

There  Is  reason  to  doubt  tbe  trnth  of  the  report 
that  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  tbe  well-known  African 
traveller  and  mt8i>ioniiry,  was  murdered  in  Africa. 
Daring  this  loogand  prrilous  period  of  aearly  30  years, 
Dr  Liriggstoae  liad  made  himself  better  acqoainted 
with  the  people  and  land  of  Africa  than  any  other 
European.  He  had  successfully  labored  to  promote 
African  ciTiliaation  by  increasing  African  commerce 
and  indnstry,  and  bad  especially  done  all  be  eonld 
to  abolish  tbe  slave  trade,  though  a  great  obstacle 
to  bis  sncecss  in  this  was  the  pecuniary  interest  of 
the  native  chiefs  ia  this  nefarious  traffic.  At  tbe 
suggestion  of  Sir  Roderick  Muicbison,  tbe  English 
geologist  and  geographer,  an  expedition  was  lately 
sent  from  a  British  port  to  ascertain  tbe  fate  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  reported  to  have  been  murdered,  while 
traveUiag,  by  some  of  bis  own  prrsooal  attendanta. 
SirRoderickpnblished  strong  reasons  fordiscrediting 
this  report,  but  opinion  has  hitherto  ranged  on  the 
other  side  in  England.  However,  J.  8.  Moffat,  a 
missionary  in  Africa  abd  Dr.  Livingstone's  brother- 
in-law,  has  written  to  London,  giving  strong  reasons 
for  t>elieving  that  he  was  still  alire.  At  Zansibar  a 
report  bad  been  received  of  Dr.  L.'s  safe  passage 
through  a  district  more  hostile  tbaa  tbe  place  where 
he  was  said  to  have  been  killed. 

Tbe  control  of  tbe  colored  schools  la  New  Orleans 
has  been  transferred  by  the  Freedmen's  Bnrean  to 
tbe  School  Directors  of  that  city. 

JsacsALSM  is  eonnreted  by  two  lines  of  telegraph 
with  Europe,  and  by  one  line  with  the  Eiut  ladies. 
Tet  rery  little  ever  appears  to  transpire  there  that 
is  worth  telegraphing. 

The  death  Is  annooneed  of  Worthingtott  Hooker, 
M.  D.,  Professor  ii(  Tale  Medical  College. 
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Copjf  of  a  Letter  written  by  Elizabeth  Webb,  in 
1712,  to  Anthony  William  Boehm,  Chaplain 
to  Georffe,  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  his  An- 
iwer. 

(Oonalmled  tton  page  B79.) 

About  the  middle  of  the  12th  month,  1697, 
through  the  good  prorideoce  of  the  Almighty, 
we  arrived  at  Virginia.  And  as  I  travelled 
through  the  country,  from  one  meeting  to  ano- 
ther, I  observed  great  nambers  of  black  people, 
that  Were  in  slavory,  who  were  strange  people 
to  me;  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  visitation 
of  God  were  to  their  souls  or  not ;  and  I  ob> 
served  their  conversations,  to  see  if  I  could  dis- 
cern any  good  in  them.  So  after  I  had  travelled 
abont  four  weeks,  as  J  waa  in  bed  one  morning 
in  a  house  in  Maryland,  and  after  the  sun  was 
VLjf,  and  did  shine  into  the  chamber,  I  fell  into 
a  slumber,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  ft  servant  in 
a  great  house,  and  as  I  was  drawing  water  at  a 
well,  to  wash  the  upper  room  of  the  house,  (and 
while  I  WIS  at  the  well,)  a  voice  came  to  me, 
which  bade  me  go  call  other  servants  to  help 
me,  and  I  went  presently ;  but  as  I  was  going 
along  in  a  very  pleasant  green  meadow,  a  gre«t 
light  shined  about  me,  which  exceeded  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  I  walked  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
and  as  I  went  on  in  the. way,  I  saw  a  chariot 
drawn  with  horses,  coming  to  meet  me,  and  I 
was  in  care,  lest  the  ligot  that  shone  about  me 
should  fright  the  horses,  and  cause  them  to 
throw  down  the  people  which  I  saw  in  the  cha- 
riot :  bat  when  I  came  to  them  I  looked  on 


them,  and  knew  that  they  were  the  servants 
which  I  was  sent  to  call ;  and  I  saw  that  they 
were  both  white  and  black  people,  and  I  said 
unto  thorn.  Why  have  you  stayed  so  long  f  and 
they  said,  The  buckets  were  frozen,  we  oonld 
come  no  sooner.  So  I  was  satisfied  the  call  of 
the  Lord  was  to  the  black  people  as  well  as  the 
white;  and  I  saw  the  fulfilling  of  it  in  part  be- 
fore I  returned  out  of  America,  with  many  more 
remarkable  things,  which  would  be  tedious  here 
to  mention.  But  O  how  great  is  the  condescen- 
sion and  goodness  of  Ood  to  poor  mankind  !  It 
is  good  to  observe  the  tender  dealings  of  our 
heavenly  Father ;  for  then  we  may  set  up  our  . 
Ebenezer,  and  say,  "Hitherto  the  Lord  hath 
helped  us!"  And  indeed  I  may  say  to  his 
praise,  it  bath  been  through  many  straits  and 
difficulties,  more  than  I  cm  number,  and  they 
have  all  wr»nght  together  for  the  good  of  my 
soul :  and  I  iave  cause  to  believe  that  every 
son  or  daughter  that  he  recoives  he  chastens, 
tries,  and  proves;  and  those  that  do  not  bear 
the  chastisements  of  Ood,  do  prove  bastards 
and  not  sons.  I  may  say  as  one  did  of  old,  it 
is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  and 
it  is  good  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ood,  as  faithful  Abraham  did,  who  was  called 
the  friend  of  God — who  did  not  withhold  his 
only  son,  when  the  Lord  called  for  hiVn.  And 
it  is  my  beliif,  that  the  Lord  will  try  his  chosen 
ones,  as  gold  is  tried ;  and  will  yet  refine^  them, 
as  gold  is  refined.  And  what  if  he  bring  as 
down  yet  again  into  the  furnace,  (which  way  it. 
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shnll  please  him,)  until  we  are  seven  times  re- 
iiced.  We  shall  be  the  fitter  to  bt-ar  the  im- 
pression of  bis  image  upon  us  in  all  our  coq- 
\crsution;  and  that  if  the  day  should  come 
wherein  none  shall  buy  or  sell  that  have  not 
the  mark  of  the  beast,  either  in  the  right  hand 
or  in  the  forehead,  it  is  but  what  hath  been 
told  us  beforehand.  And  those  that  will  know 
an  overcoinin;jr,  it  is  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
viz.:  by  abiding  in  the  meek  love,  and  patient 
suffering  Seed,  and  by  the  word  (-f  their  testi- 
mony;  and  that  love  nut  their  life  unto  death. 
We  may  observe,  that  those  who  had  not  the 
mark  of  the  beast  in  their  foreheadn,  if  they 
'had  it  in  their  right  hands,  it  woiild'do ;  they 
could  show  it  if  there  was  occasion  to  keep  off 
a  stroke. 

Dear  Friend,  pardon  n^e  for  making  so  bold 
with  thee;  for  tbc  love  of  God  constrains  me. 
And  I  do  believe  that  the  Lord  will  show  thee 
yet  further  what  testimony  thou  must  bear  for 
his  Name,  and  what  thou  must  suffer  for  his 
B^ke,  if  faithful.  For  trying  times  will  come, 
and  offences  will  be  given  and  taken ;  but  there 
is  nothing  that  will  offend  those  that  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  above  all;  for  although  many  mur- 
mured, and  were  offended  winh  tbe  Lord  Jesus, 
when  be  told  the  truth,  and  that  wbicb  is  of 
absolute  necessity  for  all  to  know  and  witness 
in  themselves,  as  we  read  in  tbe  6th  of  John,  in 
his  answer  to  the  Jews ;  but  by  that  time  ho 
had  done,  many  went  from  him.  Then  said  he 
to  the  twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?"  But 
I'eter  said,  *'  Whither  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life;  and  we  believe  and 
are  sure  that  thoa  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  So  God  hath  given  to  the  fitith- 
fnl  to  believe,  yea,  and  we  are  sure,  that  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  is  come,  that  leads  the  followers 
ot  ^t  into  all  truth.  The  more  mj^  mind  pene- 
trates into  it,  the  more  I  am  like  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  admiration  of  his  coadesceosion 
and  goodness  through  all  dispensitioos ;  but 
above  all,  in  the  manifestations  of  Jesus  Christy 
our  holy  Pattern  and  heavenly  Leader. 

Dear  Friend!  my  heart  is  full  of  the  good- 
ness of  tbe  Lord ;  .but  I  must  stop  writing,  lest 
I  should  be  tedious  to  thee.  And  indeed  rea- 
son would  render  it  foolishness'  or  madness  for 
me  to  write  after  this  manner  to  one  in  ihy  sta- 
tion :  but  to  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  well  help 
it,  so  shall  commit  it  to  thy  judgment,  let  it  be 
what  it  will.  But  this  I  will  assurff  thee,  I 
have  no  secret  intention.  My  heart  is  plain. 
I  mean  as  I  speak,  and  speak  as  I  think;  and 
.  find  it  my  safest  phce  so  to  do,  and  to  keep  in 
humble  obedience  to  the  Lord,  in  whatsoever 
h«  requires  of  me ;  but  I  know  the  wisdom  of 
Gud  appears  to  be  foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wise  men  of  this  world ;  and  we  know  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God,  and 
will  prove  so  in  the  latter  end  to  these  poor 


souls  that  so  mightily  esteem  it.  But  the  souls 
pf  tbe  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Loi>d, 
and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  then,  al- 
though, in  the  light  of  the  wise,  both  their  life 
and  death  is  taken  for  misery ;  bat  they  are  in 
peace. 

Dear  Friend :  I  have  perused  the  little  book 
which  thou  gavest  me,  and  find  the  doctrine 
contained  therein  to  be  very  sound  and  agreea- 
ble to  the  manifestations  and  operations  of  the 
true  Spirit,  and  agreeable  to  the  true  Christian's 
experience;  and  the  kernel  of  it  very  sweet 
and  precious  to  my  mind;  and  the  more  be- 
cause I  believe  it  came  through  a  clean  vessel, 
and  the  savor  of  life  is  in  it.  So  I  value  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  spring,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
the  preacher ;  and  am  heartily  glad  that  the 
Lord  hath  raised  up  such  a  ooble  instrument 
among  the  wise  and  mighty  of  the  land.  I  wish 
they  may  walk  worthy;  but  I  think  not  many 
of  the  wise,  nor  yet  many  of  tbe  mighty,  do  an- 
swer the  call  of  humble  Jesus,  who  said,  "  Learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."  Now  I  do- 
sire  thee,  if  thou  finds  anything  in  thy  mind,  let 
me  have  it.  So  in  the  love  which  is  pure,  doth 
my  spirit  greet  thee;  and  remain  thy  friend,  in 
true  sincerity.  Elizabeth  Webb. 

What  follows  is  his  answer. 

Dear  Friend ! — I  am  heartily  glad  you  are 
come  to  town  again,  that  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seefng  you  before  you  leave  England. 
Your  letter  has  been  read,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, both  by  myself  and  many  of  my  friends : 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  it  out  of 
their  hands— some  having,  even  desired  to 
transcribe  it  for  their  edification  :  and  this  is 
the  reason  that  I  did  not  send  you  presently  an 
answer,  though  it  had  been  all  along  upon  my 
mind  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  had  at  the 
reading  thereof;  and  to  assure  you  how  weU 
come  news  it  is  to  me,  whenever  I  meet  a  fel- 
low pilgrim  to  tbe  city,  which  is  adorned  with 
twelve  gates,  to  receive  all  such  as  have  made 
up  tbe  family  of  God  in  this  wicked  generation, 
and  have  been  preserved  for  his  peculiar  people 
in  all  parts  and  denominations  of  Christendom, 
wbicb  ndW  go  a  whoring  after  the  imaginations 
of  their  own  hearts.  I  had  a  mind  to  have 
given  you  my  though tis  at  large  upon  your  let- 
ter, true  love  being  of  a  universal  and  ever- 
flowing  nature,  and  not  easily  shut  up  by  names, 
notions,  peculiar  modes,  forms,  and  hedges  of 
men  :  and  if  yon  should  be  pleased  to  corres- 
pond with  me,  even  after  your  return  from 
America,  I  shall'  be  always  ready  to  answer 
your  kindness,  an4  to  make  up  again  wherein 
I  have  been  wanting  at  present.  And  recom- 
mending you  to  the  infinite  favor  and  protection 
of  the  Lord,  I  remain,  in  sincerity, 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

Antqont  Wm.  Bcshv 
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The  following  extract  from  the  letters  of  the 
late  Win.  Qrover  we  republish  from  the  Briti:)h 
Friend. 

'*  If  I  hare  any  great  desires,  I  think  one  of 
them  is,  that  the  ministry  may  be  increasingly 
weiffhty  amongst  us.  Our  dear  friends  in  that 
station  are  much  to  be  felt  for,  and  I  wish  that 
we  may  be  favored  with  increased  qualification 
to  contribute  to  their  help  and  comfi>rt.  How 
dues  the  desire  arise  that  there  may  be  quite  as 
much' in  weight  as  measure.  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting timeJa  which  we  live,  and  I  think  we 
are  a  singularly  appointed  people.  How  desi- 
rable it  is  that  we  may  know  our  place  and  keep 
it, — a  waiting,  solid,  self-denying  people. 
Oroatly  favored  wa  have  been,  and,  wo  have 
reason  to  believe,  we  shall  be,  if  we  keep  to  our 
principles:  I  might  say  our  principle, — the 
Divine  light,  life  and  power  revealed  in  the 
soul.  Believing  in  this  with  steadfastness,  J 
believe  we  should  often  have  to  be  very  poor, 
and  sit  very  low.  Bat  I  fear  to  say  much  on 
this  important  and  weighty  subject.  Before  I 
quit  it,  perhaps  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  have 
(particularly  of  late)  thought  on  the  benefit  and 
excellonoj  of  quietness  and  retiredne-isof  mind, 
and  the  want  of  it,  in  our  religious  and  favored 
Sodnty,  as  well  as  in  the  world  at  large.  If  it 
were  possible  to  make  Friands  sufficiently  in 
love  yith  it,  what  blessed  efi'ects  might  be  hoped 
for  (Vom  it. 


REPORT  or  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 
Revdand  approved  at  iha  late  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Indian  Con- 
c;ern  report,  that  we  have  continued  through 
the  past  year  to  give  unremitted  attention  to 
the  object  entrusted  to  our  care,  and  to  render 
all  the  assistance  that  lay  in  our  power  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  Indians  as 
these  became  known  to  us'. 

-The  condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Committee. 
These,  it  may  be  again  stated,  are  the  remains 
of  the  several  tribes  which  once  formed  the 
powerful*  confederation  known  as,  the  Six  Na- 
tions ;  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Mohawks,  Oaei- 
das,  Onoodiigss,  and  Tusoaroras.  They  now 
Dumber  less  than  four  thousand. 

A  letter  received  by  the  Committee  from 
Nathaniel  T.  Strung,  an  educated  Indian,  for- 
merly clerk  of  the  Seneca  nation,  and  now  a 
member  of  their  Council,  dated  the  1st  of  the 
present  month,  gives  the  following  encouraging 
account  of  their  present  condition  : 

"  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  doubtless 
it  is  so  to  all  our  public  men,  and  to  the  Sene- 
ca people  generally,  to  hear  the  unabated  in- 
terest felt  by  your  Society  for  the  welfare  of 
your  Red  Brethren  in  Western  New  York.  The 
services  rendered  by  the  Society  of  Friends  to 


our  fathers  cannot  be  forgotten  by  their  chil- 
dren, for  they  are  now  enjoying  the  becefits. 
As  time  recedes,  th<ise  benefits  appear  to  grow 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  result  every  day 
develops  the  untold  importance  which  the  labors 
of  the  Friends  have  been  to  us  as  a  people. 

"  The  Seneca  people  for  the  past  year  have 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  good  health,  which  perhaps 
but  few  communities  in  any-  country  have  beeu 
favored  with.  Peaoe,  quietness,  and  brotherly 
love  have  been  manifested  among  all  classes  of 
the  people.  There  is  a  prevailing  sentiment 
among  us,  that  all  differences  cf  opinions,  on 
all  subjects,  which  have  sometimes  heretofore 
marred  the  kind  feelings  which  naturally 
should  exist  one  for  another,  should  now  be 
forgotten,  and  laid  aridc.  I  cannot  recall  the 
time  t.)  mind  when  such  unity  and  harmony 
existed  among  the  Senecas  as  at  present. 

"  It  is  evident  that  sobriety  and  industry  are 
on  the  increa.se  more  and  more  with  our  people. 
The  farms  are  being  enjarged  and  better  culti- 
vated, with  the  prospect  of  raising  grain  for  a  ^ 
surplus.  Houses  and  barns  are  being  built, 
and  other  improvements  made,  corresponding 
with  their  gradually  advancing  condition. 

"  Considerable  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  rearing  of  oittls-and  horses.  Indeed,  I 
may  say,  that  all  domestic  animals'  are  better 
cared  for  than  formerly.  The  essential  at- 
tributes of  civilization  in  all  its  branches,  it 
may  be  said,  in  short,  are  now  in  actual  pro- 
gress among  your  Red  Brethren  in  Western 
Now  York. 

"The  timely  aid  of  your  Society  in  the  pro- 
longation of  the  day  schools  of  the  Cattaraugus 
and  Alleghany  Reservations  for  their  full  win- 
ter terms,  during. last  winter,  was  gratefully 
received.  There  is  no  longer  any  opposition 
by  any  portion  of  the  people  to  the  education 
of  our  children  :  all  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
have  their  children  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
in  the  English  language." 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his 
report  to  Congress  for  the  last  year,- says,  in  re- 
lation to  the  New  York  Indians :  "  For  the 
most  part,  these  people  are  industrious  and  in- 
tcllijient  in  the  care  of  their  farms,  and  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  fair  living  by  their  labor.  Of 
many  of  them,  it  may  be  said  they  are  not  sur- 
pa.ssod  by  the  whites,'  in  the  care  and  diligence 
with  whiyh  they  pursue  their  business,  or  the 
success  which  crowns  their  efi'orts,  as  may  be 
seen  at  the  Annual  Agricultural  Fairs  which 
have  been  institutdd  among  them. 

"  These  Indians  exhibit  a  great  interest  in 
(he  education  of  their  children,  aid  as  their 
location  is  such  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  common  school  system  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  they  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  there  being  23  schools  among 
them,  containing  872  scholars  out  of  a  pdpula- 
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tion  of  4,000 — a  larger  proportioo  of  scbolars 
to  the  total  popalation  than  obtains  in  most 
white  commuDities.  The  health  of  the  people 
hae  generally  been  good  diiriog  the  past  jear, 
and  Dotffitbglanding  the  ravages  of  the  small- 
pox among  the'Tonawandas,  bj  which' 44  per- 
sons died,  the  aggregate  nnmber  of  births  in 
the  agency  has  exceeded  the  deaths,"  so  that 
tbe  whole  population  is  increasing. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  in 
his  last  annual  message  to  the  Legislatvre, 
says :  "  These  Indians  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  living  upon  reservations,  have  steadily 
increased  in  population  for  the  last  25  years, 
without  being  indebted  to  immigration  for  the 
result.  This  growth  of  tbe  aboriginal  race  is 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  their  final  extinction; 
and  their  gradual  improvement  in  intelligence 
and  thrift,  evei<  induces  tbe  hope,  that,  when- 
ever tbey  shall  have  conformed  to  the  nsages 
of  civilized  people  in  respect  to  the  roarriage 
relation,  ihey  will  be  prepared  to  receive  their 
lands  now  held  in  common,  as  individual  prop- 
erty, and  the  principal  of  tbeir  annuities. 
The  motives  which  incite  men  to  acquire 
wealth  and  itiheritance  for  their  families  would 
then  operate  in  them  with  appropriate  effect, 
and  they  might  fitly  receive  and  assame  all  the 
privileges  and  duties  of  the  citizens." 

These  facts  and  conclusions  are  of  great 
significance  and  interest  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  tbe  Indian  question  among  some  of 
the  tribes  West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
reference  will  hereafter  be  made  to  them  in 
that  connection  in  this  report. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  vigi- 
lantly and  feelingly  directed  to  the  melancholy 
condition  of  Indian  affairs  among  many  of  the 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Prom  every 
portion  of  our  Western  border  we  hear  of  In- 
dian wars  and  massacres,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  there  is  a  cry  for  vengeance  and  ex- 
termination. 

"The  Indians  everywhere,  with'the  excep- 
tion of  the  tribes  within  the  Indian  Territory, 
are  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers  from  various 
causes:  by  disease;  by  intemperance;  by  wars 
among  themselves  and  with  the  whites;  by  the 
steady  and  resistless  emigration  of  white  men 
into  the  Territories  of  the  West,  which,  con- 
fining the  Indians  to  narrower  and  narrowei' 
lim  ts,  destroys  that  game,  which,  ia  their  nor- 
mal state,  constitutes  their  principal  means  of 
Bubd^tence;  and  by  the  irrepressible  conflict 
between  a  superior  and  inferior  race  when 
brought  in  presence  of  each  other."* 

"  We  have  reached  a  point  in  our  national 
history  when  there  appears  to  be  but  two  alter- 
natives left  as  to  what  shall  be  the  futiire  of  the 

*  Ueporl  of  Senator  Uoolittle,  UhuirmaD  of  the 
J.iini  Special  Cocaiuittee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
greM,  dated  Jan.  2C,  1867,  page  3. 


Indian,  nameljr'  :  swift  extermination  by  th« 
sword  and  famine,  or  preservation  by  gradnal 
concentration  on  territorial  reserves  and  civili- 
zation. As  now  sitnated,  the  Indian  tribes  are 
in  the  way  of  our  toiling  and  enterprising  popu- 
lation, and,  unprotected,  they  will  soon  be  in- 
evitably submerged,  and  buried  beneath  its 
confluent  surges.  Possessing  originally  the 
whole  continent,  they  roamed  at  will  among  its 
mouniaios,  valleys,  and  broad  plains,  free  and 
untrammelled,  the  proprietors  and  lords  of 
them  all.  But,  rapidly  our  race  has  relieved 
them  of  their  vast  domain;  and  tbe  remnants 
of  the  ancient  Red  nations,  encircled  by  tbe 
pressing  millions  of  our  people,  maintain  a  pre- 
carious foothold  on  their  last  hunting-grounds. 
These  millions  will  soon'  crush  them  out  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  unless  the  humanity  and 
Christian  philanthropyof  our  enlightened  states- 
men shall  interfere  and  rescue  them."* 

Pelegations  of  tbe  Committee  have,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  during  the  past  year,  visited 
the  Indian  Department,  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Indian  Affairs  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  a  number  of  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  these  bodies,  in  an  endeavor  to  promote 
tbe  interest  of  these  greatly  wronged  and  suf- 
fering people. 

Tbe  efforts  of  tbe  Committee  have  been  di- 
rected, principally,  besides  laboring .  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  and  a  kind  and  just  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  by  Government,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War 
Department,  of  which  it  was  formerly  a  branch, 
and  to  induce  the  Government  to  sottle  the  In- 
dians on  reservations,  of  ample  dimensions,  to 
be  secured  to  them  forever,  where  tbey  will  be 
protected,  and  ail  their  just  rights  be  re!>pected 
and  held  inviolate  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

We  fear  that  the  re-transfer  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  the  War  Department  would  be  in- 
jurions  to  the  Indians  and  their  interests.  Still, 
a  difficulty  of  no  small  magnitude  exists  in  the 
present  position  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  some- 
times occasioning  a  serious  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  action  between  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  greatly  to  tbe  disparagement  uf 
the  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  involving,  as 
it  would  appear,  the  loss  of  many  lives.  On 
mature  and  deliberate  reflection  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  Committee  are  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  Indians  and  their  interests  should  be  en- 
tirely under  the  direction  and  control  of  one 
general  head,  as  tbe  Secretary  of  tl>«  Intiirior, 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  correct, 
humane,  and  just  manageme,nt  of  all  the  afikira 
connected  with  them  should  immediately  rest. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  eoUecting  the 
Indians  upon  reservations,  it  may  be  again   re- 


*  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  13,  40ib  Congress,  lit  Sea* 
sion,  page  6. 
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marked,  that  they  cannot  remain  as  they  are. 
/  As  recently  stated  by  one  of  their  number, 
**  they  are  fust  dwindling  away;  falling,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  forest,  to  rise  no  more."* 
Something  must  he  done.  It  is  argued  with 
much  reason,  that  so  large  a  tract  of  country 
as  they  at  present  occupy,  should  not  be  re- 
tained by  the  Indians  as  hunting  grounds,  upon 
which  a  precarious  subsistence  is  derived,  and 
thus  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  civili- 
.«  sation,  if  they  can  be  instructed  to  obtain  a 
'  supply,  a*  liberal,  and  more  certain  of  animal 
food  and  other  articles  of  subsistence,  on  a 
territory  of  greatly  diminished  extent,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  in  a  condition  much  more 
favorable  to  scnre  their  civilization  and  en- 
lightenment. This,  it  is  believed,  can  be  done 
by  the  National  Government,  the  natural  and 
enlightened  guardians  of  the  Red  Race,  assign- 
ing to  then  a  number  of  fertile  tracts  of  well- 
watered  country,  as  permanent  reiervations,  to 
be  tolernvfy  teatred  to  them  forever,  and  of 
ample  dimensions  for  the  liberal  accommodation 
of  the  whole  number  of '  Indians  in  all  the 
Western  Territories,  giving  them  a  good  supply 
of  catile  and  other  stock,  fartoiog  implements 
and  mechanics'  tools,  and  placing  among  them 
suitable,  peaceable,  enlightened,  and  conscien- 
tious persons  to  instruct  them  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  household 
duties,  as  well  as  in  all  the  necessary  school 
'  learning,  and  protect  them  from  the  intrusion 

of  all  i)ther  persons.  Then,  in  a  little  time, 
instead  of  the  precarious  dependence,  as  at 
present,  upon  tl|e  buffalo,  the  deer  and  the 
bear  in  the  forest  for  their  subsistence,  they 
would  have  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  ewioe 
in'their  fieldt  at  home,  whence  they  can  be  at 
any  time  procured.  This  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  tbe  Indians  in  Western  New  York, 
as  ha4  been  represented  in  this  report,  who,  but 
comparatively  a  few  years  ago,  gave  no  more 
hopeful  promise  of  improvement,  or  of  their 
present  condition,  than  do  now  the  tribes  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Here  is  great  ground  of 
encouragement  and  hope  for  a  brighter  future 
in  store  for  our  Red  Brethren  of  the  West,  if 
only  our  *'  Government  will  calmly  weigh  the 
result  of  the  experiment  of  kind  treatment  and 
fostering  care  of  the  Indians  in  Western  New 
York. '  There  are  enough  thousands  of  these 
Indians  to  make  the  experiment  of  real  value ; 
and  the  more  sO'  because  they  have  been  and 
are  divided  into  separate  bands — miniature 
nationalities — encompassed  about  with  de- 
structive infiuenees,  in  addition  to  the  inherent 
tendency  in  small  communities  to  become  ex- 
'tinct  from  the  intermarriage  of  blood  relations, 
and  to  lo$e  heart  from  the  numerical  weakness 
of  their  respective  communities. 

•Enmegabbowb,  in  a  Utter  appeaded  to  this  report 


"  If  the  New  York  Indians  could  live,  and 
pass  the  crisis,  and  begin  to  thrive  and  to  in- 
crease in  population  steadily  and  permanently, 
as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairii,  by  the  census  returns,  and 
by  the  message  of  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
rhere  can  be  no  ground  for  despairing  of  like 
results  anywhere  where  kind  treatment  'and 
honest  regard  for  their  rights  can  be  extended 
to  the  Indian  race,  for  a  sufficient  leagth  of 
time  to  give  them  faith  in  the  permanence  of 
such  a  policy."* 

According  to  the  census  of  1850,  the  whole 
number  of  Indians  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages,  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  was  400,76 4. f 

The  Census  of  1860  gives' the  Indian  popu- 
lation in  the  States  and  Territories,  not  enuiu- 
erateil  in  the  census,  and  retaining  their  tribal 
character,  294,43 1. 1 

llie  number  of  Indians  in  the  States  and 
Territories  numbered  in  the  census,  86,662. || 

Making  a  total  number  of  Indians  in  our 
country  in  1860,  331,093,  which  shows  a  de- 
crease of  the  Indian  population  for  the  inter- 
vening ten  years  of  69,671,  or  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  population  existing  in  all  t^a 
States  and  Territories  of  Uie  United  States  ia 
1860.§ 

A  change  of  ouc.  Indian  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  is,  therefore,  demanded  by 
every  consideration  of  humanity,  justice,  and 
Christianity,  to  save  this  noble  race  from  total 
extinction  ;  and  all  experience,  obsei  vation  and 
reflection,  point  to  the  plan  that  is  working  so 
well  with  the  New  York  Indians,  of  collecting 
them  on  reservations,  and  surrounding  them 
with  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the 
Government,  as  the  true  solution' of  this  part 
of  the  difficult  Indian  problem. 

Tbe  startling  events  among  the  Indians  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  atfd  the  great  number  of 
lives  lost  both  of  Indians  and  whiles  during 
the  past  year,  have  awakened  the  attention  of 
juost  reflecting  minds  to  the  Indian  question, 
and  the  Committee  have  therefore  been  induced 
to  present  in  this  report  the  two  prominent 
points,  after  peaee  shall  be  secured,  and  a  dis- 
position again  prevail  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  the  Indians  justice,  to  which  we 
think  the  efforts  of  Friends  and  of  those  who 
have  tbe  true  interests  of  the  Indians  at  heart 


•  Letter  from  Asher  Wright,  the  benevolent  Mia* 
sionary  jvbo  baa  devoted  some  thirty  years  of  his 
life  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  these  Indians 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

f  Ceasns  of  1850,  pR^e  xciv. 

t  Censos  of  1860,  page  136. 

n  lb.,  pHge  t35. 

I  The  Territory  recently  aee- 
eoniaios  a  number  of  Indi'' 
not  been  ascertaiaed. 
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tbould  bo  directed,  in  order  that  the  Meetiag 
ma;  express  ita  judgmeat  tbercoD. 

The  Couiiuittee  have  received  a  onmber  of 
letters  o  affecting  iptcrest  from  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Idissisi^ippi,  and  the  principal 
contents  of  one  of  these  from  Komegahbovrh, 
(if  Minnesota,  an  Indian,  and  a  Mi!;!>ionarj 
amoni;  bis  people,  we  think  it  right  to  append 
to  the  present  report,  as  being  calculated,  bj 
its  toachiug  eloquence,  and  stirring  Appeals  to 
our  race,  to  .keep  alive  a  foclinj;  in  favor  of  the 
poor  Indian — the  lied  Man  of  the  forest — io 
the  hearts  of  our  precions  yonng  people  : 

"  WAaiiixoTON,  D,  C,  Feb.  24H,  186T. 

"  Dear  Sir :  I  was  very  sorry  to  have  so 
short's  talk  with  you  in  the  Indian  Department. 
There  are  many  tbio^  that  I  wanted  to  say, 
and  make  known  to  you.  )t  always  interests 
U3  (Indians)  whenever  we  meet  with  the  friends 
of  the  Red  Man ; — especially  with  the  people 
of  him  who  Grst  chook  hands  with  the  ludians 
on  this  continent — Wm.  Pcnn,  the  preat  and 
noble  man,  the  Ked  Man's  friend.  We  know 
that  his  descendants  are  yet  living,  scattered 
throughout  this  great  country,  who  have  yet 
the  samo  mind  and  the  same  heart  to  do  the 
Bed  Man  good. 

"  I  came  here  with  this  delegation  of  my 
poor  people,  jmrtly,  to  assist  them  in  making  a 
treaty  with  this  great  Government,  and  partly, 
— which  concerns  me  most  dearly, — to  forward 
wi/  viission  KorJc  amongst  my  own  people,  on 
the  brad  waters  of  the  Great  Mississippi.  To- 
tlay,  ice  /r&l  the  pressure  and  the  rapid  march 
of  civilization  towards  ns.  The  white  man, 
with  bis  rapid  speed,  is  crowding  us  out  of  our 
men  country,  and  pointing  us  towards— appro- 
priate words-:— the  Setting  Sun. 

"  As  I  sit  in  my  ptoor  wigwam,  with  broken 
bcart,  I  meditate  over  the  past,  and  the  future 
The  I  a  t ! !  Oh  I  I  cannot  recall  the  happy 
days '  They  are  gcn^i :  pone,  forever  and  ever  !! 
The  future !  all  'a  dark  before  me  ?  '  My  path  is 
obscure;  my  destiny  inevitable.  I  refuse  to  be 
comforted,  because  I  am  vnpilied  ani,wihved. 

■ "  And  now  we  tarn  our  weeping  hearts 
towards  the  Christian  white  man,  to  wipe  away 
the  tears  from  our  eyes,  to  make  strong  our 
Lrtken  beart.s,  and  to  lighten  our  paths.  Our 
only  hope  of  salvation  in  the  future,  is  (to  be- 
come civilized,)  to  embrace  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  hand  and  in  heart,  and  to  pray  to  the 
God  of  the  white  roan. 

"  Fi/t^  yearg  ago  our  numbers  were  many. 
Once  we  covered  this  great  country.  From 
Ka^t  to  West,  and  from  North  to  South,  was 
the  red  man's  country  and- the  red  nxcu's  home. 
To-Jiy  we  are  few  in  number!  We  are  fast 
dwindling  away :  falling  like  the  leaves  of  the 
torest,  to  rise  no  more. 

"  My  hand  trembles,  and  my  heart  aches  with- 
in niC;  while  I  stretch  my  feeble  taoda  towards 


the  Christian'  white  man,  in  behalf  of  my 
countrymen.  I  am  alone,  standing  before  my 
dying  conntrymen.  I  stand  here  and  there, 
(they  are  so  scattered.)  I  am  doing  all  I  can, 
to  tell  them  about  the  Saviour  ot  the  world, 
who  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  Stb- 
bath  after  Sabbath,  I  stand  before  them,  aod 
point  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takeih 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  many  of  onr  people  are  now  taming  their 
attention  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  inany 
are  now  earnest,  praying  Christians.  Bat  I 
cannot  reach  them  more  than  few  in  number, 
they  are  so  scattered  in  Minnesota.  I  am  the 
only  mis:<ionary  now  living  to  snch  vast  nam- 
bcrs  of  my  people.  I  have  no  one  to  assist  me 
in  the  work. 

"  I  now  come  to  explain  one  reason  which 
brought  me  down  to  the  white  man's  conetry. 
I  brought  three  of  my  own  children  into  the 
Stiito  of  Minnesota,  to  go  to  school  among  the 
whites,  and  be  edac:ited  for  usefulness  in  the 
future  fir  their  own  people.  J  left  them  in  the 
hands  of  good  teachers,  but  tcithout  any  means, 
trusting  the  Great  Spirit  to  hear  my  prayers— 
that  the  Great  Spirit  would  give  (^ocd  minds, 
and  good  hearts,  to  those  who  have  the  meaos 
to  help  the  poor  Red  Man. 

"  My  desires  and  wishrs  also  are,  a^d  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
my  Christian  Indian  Brtrthren,  to  tbi«  rffct: 
That  some  means  may  be  adopted  so  that  those 
Indians  who  have  become  Christians,  and  the 
wild  ones,  may  not  be  obliged  to  live  together. 
The  ChrMian  Inrfianii  naturally  work  hard,  till 
the  soil,  and  provide  for  their  family  comforts, 
pursuing  industry,  in  the  hope  of  gathe'ring  the 
harvest  of  their  labor.  The  wild  ones  destr-iy 
the  property  of  the  industrious  Indians.  Oiir 
fences  are  destroyed  and  burned  by  them.  Our 
little  crops  are  destroyed  before  they  are  ripe 
for  harvest.  To  xum  up  the  whole,  we  cauuot 
live  with  ihrm  ;  it  is  impossible. 

"  When  I  started  from  my  Christian  Breth- 
ren, what  I  intended  to  do  farther,  was  to  ask 
the  Government  to  give  us  a  tract  of  land,  say 
one  or  two  townships,  exclusively  for  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  or  those  who  may  follow  in  the 
way  of  Chri.<>tianity  a6d  civilisation.  But  every- 
thing looks  dark  before  us.  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  venture  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

"  As  I  return  to  ray  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  I  may  veutwe  to  stay  a  few  days 
in  Baltimore,  bat  I  should  feel  more  at  home  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia;  I  know  there  liei 
the  hearth-stone  of  the  great  and  noble  mao, 
Wm.  Penn,  the  lied  Man's  friend. 

Your  nnworthy  brother, 

John  Joh.nsom  " 

WlioM  mm*  Kmsimt  kii  own  peopls  te  Cgmegahbovli. 

Benj.  Hallo  well. 

The  Committee  seat  the  writer  of  this  Utter 
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$100  from  the  Indian  fund,  to  assUt  io  the 
education  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  refers. 

Signed  by  direoiion  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 

Benj.  HAtLOWELTi,  Secretary. 

Baltimore,  IQth  mo.  3Ut,  1867. 

To  the  Eililort  of  Friend*'  IntAllijencer  : 

I  am  p'eosed  to  gee  an  iacreaiiing  desire  of 
giving  p!ace  in  your  colamng  to  more  freedom 
of  thought  and  ezpressioa  io   maintenance  of 

y  the  principles  we  advocate;  and  for  myself,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  continuance  of  what  you 
have  bfgun.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  intricate 
posiiiun  ID  which  as  Editors  you  are  placed^ 
and  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  you 
to  please  all  men  in  all  things  ;  but  I  trust  yoa 
will  be  stimulated  to  press  onward.  Our  So- 
ciety being  bound  by  no  creed,  and  led  by  no 
forms,  has  an  individual  right  to  think  and 
let  think ;  and  in  submitting  the  fruits  of  our 
more  sei  ious  thoughts  to  others  of  our  persua- 
siun,  we  sbould  bot  feci  bound  to  receive  them 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  hastily  to  renounce  them 
on  the  other,  and  not  at  all  censure  the  Edi- 
tors who  publish  them,  but  rather  prove  what 
is  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  God  concern- 
ing them  ;  for  in  thus  doing,  we  may  preserve 
that  which  is  good  and  cast  the  bad  away.  The 
coDceros  of  the  Society's  outward  state  and  in- 
ward purity  should  he  equally  examined  and 

t        regulated,  for  both  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence  io   advancing  or    retarding   the   thiugs 
which  belong  unto- its  peace;  and  to  do  so, 
such  a  public  medium,  through  which  i^  mem- 
bers can  freely  speak,  is  certainly  necessary ; 
and  I  think  if  the  Intelligencer  were  more  de- , 
voted  to  this  thing  it  would  be  of  lastiog  good. 
Xot  for  strife,  contention  and  vain  arguments, 
or  even  questionings  and  answerings,  am  I  in 
any  way  favorable  to,  but  only  for  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  submit  them  in  the  spirit  of  love  j 
and  of  meekness,  desiring  only  the  growth  of  the  I 
body  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and   the 
-wisdom  of  his  ways.     This  is  the  wish  of 
11th  mo.,  1867.  A  Reader. 

LITTLE  THIN08. 

Great  virtues  are  rare,  the  occasions  for 
them  are'  very  rare,  and  when'  they  do  occur, 
we  are  prepared  for  them  ;  we  are  excited  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  saerifioo;  we  are  supported 
'  either  by  the  splendor  of  the  deed  in  the  eyes  ■ 
of  the  world,  or  by  the  self-complacency  that 
we  experience  from  the  performance  of  an  un- 
common action.  Little  things  are  unforseen; 
they  return  every  moment ;.  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  our  pride,  our  indolence,  onr  haughti- 
ness, our  readiness  to  take  offence ;  they  contra- 
dict oar  inclioaiioDS  perpetually.  It  is,  however, 
only  by  fidelity  in  little  things  that  a  true  and 
consistent  love  to  God  can  be  distinguished 
from  a  passing  fervor  of  8pirit.-~/>nefoii. 


selected. 

Can  you  drive  a  man  by  the  letter  of  a  hard 
creed  into  a  religious  life  before  he  feels  the 
spirit  which  alone  can  give  creeds  their  life 
and  glory  ?  Faith  in  our  own  powers  becomes 
the  staircase  by  which  we  climb  to  knowledge. 
Destroy  tite  student's  faith  in  his  own  abilities, 
and  yoa  out  away  the  ladder  by  which  he 
ascends ;  so  not  backward  but  forward  moves 
our  religion  in  the  only  true  path  to  educate 
the  intellect  and  heart;  but  not  faith  in  our- 
selves so  much  as  in  God,  for  faith  in  God 
gives  faith  in  self  in  that  now  the  source  of  our 
supply  is  no  longer  human  and  hence  fallible, 
but  divine,  and  so  infallible.  Our  faith  expands 
the  intellect,  enlarges  the  he^rt,  and  constantly 
keeps  alive  in  us  the  m  <8t  intense  and  sublime 
aspirations  after  the  holy,  the  pure  and  the 
good.  You  may  not  be  able  to  philosophize 
upon  your  profession  or  locally  trace  out  ail  its 
bearings,  but  your  feeling  heart  will  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  cold  intellect  of  the  bkep- 
tio,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  religious  life  by 
faith  will  become  the  most  blessed  truth  you 
ever  knew.  That  religious  life  does  not  be^in 
and  end  in.  faith  ;  it  has  its  oommeDccment 
there;  and  under  it  the  life  develops  as  the 
plant  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  young  vine  will 
soon  hang  with  rich  clusters  of  fruit  ready  for 
the  gathering  hands  of  God. 

1    mn      

A  WORD   TO  MOTHERS. 

Each  mother  is  a  historian.  She  writes  not 
the  history  of  empires  or  of  nations  on  paper, 
but  she  writes  her  own  history  on  the  irapoii.'-h- 
sble  mind  of  her  child.  That  tablet  and  that 
history  will  remain  indelible  when  time  shall  be 
DO  more.  That  history  each  mother  shall  meet 
again,  and  read  with  eternal  joy  or  unutterahlo 
grief  in  the  coming  ages  of  eternity.  The 
thought  should  weigh  on  the  mind  of  every 
mother,  and  render  her  deeply  circumspect, 
prayerful  and  faithful  in  her  solemn  work  of 
training  up  her  children  for  heaven  and  immor- 
tality. 

I'he  minds  of  children  are  very  susceptible 
and  easily  impressed.  A  word,  a  look,  a  frown 
may  engrave  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
child  which  no  lapse  of  time  can  efface  or  wash 
oat.  You  walk  along  the  seashore  when  the 
tide  is  out,  and  you  form  characters,  or  write 
4rords  or  names  in  the  smooth  white  sand  which 
is  spead  oat  so  clear  and  beautiful  at  your  feet, 
according  as  your  fancy  may  dictate;  ^ut  the 
rcturaiDg  tide  shall  in  a  few  hours  wash  out 
and  efface  all  that  you  have  written.  Not  so 
the  lines  and  characters  of  truth  and  error 
which  your  conduct  imprints  on  the~miad  of 
your  child.  There  you  wiice  impressions  for 
the  everbsting  good  or  ill  of  your  child,  which 
neither  the  floods  nor  the  storms  of  earth  caa 
wash  oat,  nor  death'*  cold  fingers  erase,  nor  the 
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slow- moving  ages  of  eternity  obliterate.  How 
careful,  tlten,  ehouM  each  mother  be  in  her 
treatment  of  her  child  1  How  prayerful,  and 
how  serious,  and  how  earnest  to  write  the  eter- 
nal truths  of  God  on  his  mind — those  truths 
which  Ehall  be  his  guide  and  teacher  when  her 
voice  shall  be  silent  in  death,  and  her  lips  no 
longer  move  in  prayer  in  bis  behalf,  in  com- 
mending her  dear  child  to  her  covenant  God. — 
Phrenological  Journal. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  23,  1867. 


Teachers'  Institute.  —  (Gontinued  from 
page  586.)r-^or  the  information  of  Teachers 
who  reside  in  remote  districts,  and  who  may 
wish  to  obtain  information  in  relation  to  the 
most  approved  methods  of  imparting  instruction, 
the  different  plans  are  given. 

Prof.  Northrop  said  nature  was  the  great 
teacher.  Observation  should  precede  reflection. 
Not  books  alone  educate,  but  everytliing  which 
the  child  sees,  bears,  and,  still  more,  does.  The 
training  of  the  senses  is  most  important  in  early 
life.  It  quickens  cariosity,  awakens  love  of 
knowledge,  fondness  for  study,  and  interest  in 
School.  Give  ihe  child  things  before  names — 
nature  befure  books.  I  wish  to  urge,  first,  the 
importance  of  training  the  senses,  and,  second, 
some  of  the  methods  of  doing  this.  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject  was  illustrated  from  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  the  perceptive  powers  most 
active  in  childhood ;  and,  secondly,  brief  sketch- 
es of  eminent  educators — Agnssiz,  Hugh  Miller, 
President  Dwight,  Bacon,  Ruskin,  aqd  others. 
The  study  of  nature,  with  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing it,  was  presented  in  its  linguistic  bearing, 
its  relation  to  description,  to  composition,  to 
the  poet,  orator  and  writer  in  every  department 
of  literature. 

Professor  Northrop,  in  allusion  to  spelling 
and  reading,  said  that  thete  were  the  studies 
for  young  pupils. 

There  are  two  ways  to  study  spelling :  to 
spell  it  over  and  over,  and  to  look  at  the  word 
until  it  is  impressed  upon  the  mind.  Of  course, 
the  latter  is  the  true  method.  The  deaf  learn 
to  spell  much  easier  than  the  blind,  proving 
that  spelling  is  acquired  by  sight.  He  would 
only  give  a  pupil  one  trial  to  spell  a  word.  He 
would  not  teach  definitions  in  connection  with 
spelling;  the  former  necessitates  logic,  spell- 
ing does  not. 

In  regard  to  methods,  first  and  most  import- 
ant, have  them  print  words.  Blackboards  are 
jnst  as  necessary  in  the  .primary  school  as  in 
more  advanced.  Let  them  drato  anything  they 
please — when  they  tire  o{ printing  ;  and  above 


all,  keep  them  in  school  only  so  long  asyoa  cka 
keep  them  happy.  Still,  friends,  we  cannot 
dinpense  with  the  spelling  book ;  there  is  no 
substitute  for  words  in  columns,  where  the  pu- 
pils see  words  as  units.  Again,  in  your  large 
schools,  you  can  avail  yourselves  of  the  aid  of 
your  more  advanced  pupils  to  drill  the  rest  ia 
squads.  Another  method  is  by  writing  words 
for  dictation.  The  Professor  then  illustrated  a 
method  of  bis  own  by  taking  a  class  of  the 
teachers,  and  having  them  spell  some  words, 
each  one  giving  rapidly  one  letter  of  the  word 
in  turn;  a  good  plan  to  command  attentioa 
from  the  class. 

'  He  proceeded  to  name  a  great  many  little 
plans  of  interesting  the  pupils,  illustrating  each 
of  them  by  forming  a  "  model  class''  among  the 
teachers. 

If  he  had  time  be  would  like  to  speak  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  memory.  In  what  had  been 
said  in  a  previous  exercise,  he  had  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  in  childhood  the  memory 
gntsped  and  retained  details;  in  after  years  it 
changes  its  powers,  increases  its  capacity  to 
take  cognizance  of  philosophical  principles, 
grand  and  comprehensive  truths. 

The  Professor  suggested  the  plan  of  interest- 
ing bis  spelling- class,  and  at  the  same  time 
cultivating  their  memory,  by  having  them 
name  all  the  articles  that  enter  into  the  strno- 
ture  of  a  house,  the  teacher  writing  the  initial 
letter  of  the  words  upon  the  board.  He  im- 
provised a  class  from  the  Institute  members; 
as  a  result,  they  named  some  forty  articles.  As 
a  second  exercise,  he  had  them  name  ail  the 
namei  of  sounds  made  by  the  animal  world ; 
they  named  about  fifty.  This  was  also  an  ex- 
cellent exercise  in  natural  history.  This  proved 
a  very  interesting  lesson,  and  it  was  evident 
that  it  was  a  good  and  practical  plan  for  the 
school-rcom.  The  words  might  be  subseqaent- 
ly  spelled  by  the  class. 

Professor  Harding,  in  introducing  the  sub- 
ject of  Arithmetic,  remarked  that  in  order  for 
a  person  to  be  a  proficient  teacher  in  any  soi- 
enecj  he  or  she  must  possess  such  a  knowledge 
of  it  as  wouid  enable  them  to  write  out  a 
perfect  abstract  of  the  same,  were  all  text- books 
destroyed. 

He  classified  arithmetical  knowledge  under  a 
few  simple  heads.  Addition  may  be  called  syo- 
thesis,  and  subtraction  is  really  analysis.  Mul- 
tiplication belongs  to  the  former  and  division 
to  the  latter.  He  had  foand  more  diCBeulty  in 
teaching  proportioil  than  any  other  part  of  this 
science.  He  placed  a  simple  problem  upon  the 
blackboard  in  the  form  of  a  proportion,  and 
proceeded  to  show  that  by  the   principles  o^ 
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ntio  Buoh  qaestioDS  could  be  better  solved  than 
by  analysis.  He  then  applied  it  to  problems 
of  a  compound  character,  in  which  his  plan 
aeemed  to  be  more  acceptable.  Professor 
Northrop  thought  that  the  elements  of  Geome- 
try should  not  only  precede  the  study  of  Arith- 
metic, but  that  at  least  a  few  of  the  simpler 
geometrical  forms  should  be  taught  before  tbe 
alphabet. 

It  is  a  knowledge  of  practical  utility  from 
tbe  very  beginning  of  student  life.  The  Pro 
feasor  .improvised  a  class  of  the  Institute,  and 
proceeded  to  show  them,  by  practical  instruc- 
tion, how  he  would  teach  a  primary  class  the 
definitioas  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  an- 
ffles,  &c,,  by  the  lines  and  corners  of  the  school- 
room walls.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  such  an 
exercise  fir  a  juvenile  class  would  be  highly 
beneficial.  It  would  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
future  superstructure  of  knowledge  that  would 
ever  serve  them  io  the  practicul  duties  of  life. 

He  had  them  name  all  tbe  things  tht>y  could 
Me  in  the  room,  or  think  of,  that  were  square, 
pentagon,  hexagon  (best  example  in  nature, 
honey  bee's  cell),  and  octagon.  The  hexagon 
gives  tbe  greatest  economy  of  space,  tbe  oir,cle 
of  strength.  The  angle  marked  by  any  quad- 
rant is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  quadrant,  no 
matter  what  the  size;  this  would  be  easily 
shown  to  the  class  on  the  blackboard.  The 
class  were  called  upon  to  name  all  the  articles 
in  Nature  which  approximated  to  the  shape  of 
a  perfect  sphere  which  the  instructor  held  in 
bis  hand.  These  he  would  write  on  the  board, 
for  ths  purpose  of  impressing  upon  his  pupiU' 
'minds  the  relations  between  them  and  the 
book  definition  of  a  sphere;  in  this  wise  they 
would  never  forget  what  a  sphere  is  like.  In 
tbe  same  way  the  i<peaker  showed  how  he  would 
teach  them  what  a  hemisphere  was  like.  If  ohil- 
dren  were  taught  from  visible,  natural  forms, 
tbe  shapes  of  squares,  spheres,  ovals,  cubes, 
eireles,  cones,  cylinders,  etc.  Teachers  need 
oot  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  set  of  geometri- 
cal forms.  They  can  improvise  them  in  a  few 
moments  from  the  suDimcr  fruits,  the  pear  ttee, 
apples,  the  potato,  tnrnip,  and  beet  bins,  with 
tbe  aid  of  a  jack  knife.     Try  it  1 

Professor  Hoose,  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  took 
np  the  subject  of  grammar.  He  dwelt  particu- 
larly upon  the  necesHity  of  teaching  this,  as  all 
other  studies,  in  auch  a  way  as  to  interest  the 
atndeiit ;  teach  one  thing  at  a  time.  He  said 
that  to  study  etymology  requires  memory ;  to 
study  syntax  calls  upon  the  reason.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  teachers  to  cultivate  both  facul- 
^es  in  their  pupils  by  the  best  means  they  oould 
command,  in  imparting  instructions  upon  these 
branches  of  study. 

Take  a  wide  view  of  education;  be  not  satis- 


fied with  a  partial  development  of  a  few  facuK  ' 
ties  in  your  students,  but  remember  it  is  only 
by  the  harmonious  culture  and  growth  of  all 
their  powers  that  they  are  to  become  truly  edu- 
cated men  and  women. 

Remember  that,  when  yon  are  teaching,  the 
subject  to  be  studied  is  as  a  dark  cloud  to  the  . 
pupil  at  first ;  you  are  above,  in  the  sunshine 
of  knowledge,  and  he  below,  in  the  darkness; 
you  muBt  place  yourself  beside  him,  and  aocom- 
pany  him  in  each  onward  stej),  clearing  away 
the  mists  and  difficulties  aa  you  go. 

The  Professor  then  gave  a  good  illustration 
of  the  value  of  "  object  teaching"  in  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  to  beginners,  which 
could  not  but  commend  itself  to  all  the  teachers 
present.  Sight  is  a  sense  easily  appealed  to  in 
children,  and  thus  they  are  more  easily  inter- 
estedf 

He  wrote  upon  the  board  the  following  seiv 
tence:  ''A  man  of  ingenuity  might  offer  a 
thou!!and  objections."  Then,  by  qnesliooing 
the  Institute,  he  had  it  analyzed.  First,  the 
word  "man"  was  underscored,  aa  the  most 
im^^ortant  one  (the  subject);  ne;(t,  "might 
offer"  (the  verb  or  predicate) ;  then,  "  objec- 
tions" (the  object).  After  which  those  words 
which  qualified  the  subject  and  predicate  re- 
spectively, were  appropriately  marked,  and 
connected  therewith.  He  took  this  simple 
analysis  as  a  text  for  some-  most  interesting 
remarks  upon  the  use  of  the  blackboard  in 
teaching  grammar,  as  well  as  in  nearly  ail 
school  exercises. 

The  Professor  also  wrote  upon  the  board 
the  following  combinations :  3  plus  4  equals  7, 
8  minus  2  equals  1,  6  by  2  equals  12,  and  then 
questioned  the  Institute  as  to  whether  these  ex- 
pressions were  sentences,  in  regard  to  which 
there  were  two  opinions  among  the  teachers. 
He  had  those  who  thought  them  sentences 
parse  them ;  the  result  was  -simply  a  demon- 
stration that  the  teachers  were'un<ible  to  de- 
cide the  matter.  The  speaker  left  the  matter 
with  them  for  thought.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  show  thQ,teachers  that  thc^  must  think 
more  closely  and  logically  in  regard  to  those 
subjects  which  thoy  undertake  to  teach  their 
pupils.     The  stream  cannot  rise  above  its  source. 

He  said  he  bad  written  the  arithmetical  com- 
bination, 3+i=zI,"  because  teachers  should  be 
able  to  apply  their  grammatical  knowledge  to 
all  kinds  and  forms  of  expressions,  whether  in 
alphabetical  type  or  not.  The  tlass  on  being 
questioned  again  in  regard  to  the  expression 
did  not  agree :  some  said  it  was  a  simple  sen- 
tence, some  that  it  was  compound.  The 
Professor  then  diagrammed  the  sentence,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  sign  (-|-)  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  words  •'  added  to."  "  Added  "  is 
the  putie\p]e~-a(fjective — modifying  the  nomi- 
native (3)  in  the  sentence;  "  to"  governs  4. 
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Before  being   able  to  diii^rani    correctly,  the ' 
sentence  must  be  thorous^bly  understood.     Thif"  j 
is  no  more  general  with  a  sentence  than  with  I 
problems    or    examples,   in    the   principle   of 
writing  results.     To  illustrate,  the   Professor 
a.<!ked  for  the  product  of  8.5  by  7.5,  and  was 
given  56  10,  and  also  56  5.     The  answer  is  as 
the  thought.     In  this  case,  is  either  correct? 
Close  and  exact  scholarship  is  the  absolute  es- 
sential ;  the  diagrams — figures — are,  when  writ- 
ten, nothing  but  fhou</ht  vkihh. 

Mr.  Northrop  having  previously  arped  the 
importance  of  forming  early  habits  of  observa- 
tion, now  dwelt  on  the  methods  of  this  training. 
Simple  lessons  should  be  given  to  children  in 
'  polor,  form,  size,  measure — linear,  supeifieiul,  ' 
and   cubic.     While  there  may  be   some   rare 
instances  of  color  blindness  in  all  ordinary  case^, 
the  eye  may  bo,  and  onght  to  be  trained  in  the ' 
Trfde  variety  and  beauty  of  color.    The  child's  ; 
enjoyment  of  nature,  t^ie  accuracy  of  his  obscr-  \ 
vafions,  and  his  power  of  description,  depend 
larrely  on  his  early  discrinunatioo  of  color.  j 

Our  education    ought  to  be  more  practical. 
Children  should  be  taught  that  which  they  will 
have  occasion  to  use  in   the  bn.siness  of  life. ' 
Lessons  in  linear,  superficial  and  cubic  measure  . 
will  take  very  little  time,  will  deeply  interest 
even  the  youngest,  and  be  of  great  practical 
utility.     He  then  gave  some  Ie8.<>ons  in  corapari- 1 
son,  designed  to  train  children  in  accurate  dis- 1 
orimination.  The  power  to  observe  points  of  like-  i 
Dcssand  unlikenessis  the  secret  of  higher  culture 
in  language  or  logic.  Taking  a  common  chair  and 
a  table,  he  called  on  the  Institute,  as  if  a  class 
ofchirdren,  to  name  first  all  the  points  of  likrness,  ■ 
and  then  ofunlikcness;so  with  a  willow  stick  and  < 
a  wheat  straw,  and  also  a  lump  of  sugar  and  \ 
rock  salt.     The  habit  of  discrimination  formed  i 
early  in  comparing  such  common  things  will 
apply  to  all  the  higher  relations  of  thought. 

In  relation  to  "School  Discipline,"  ho 
spoke  of  the  difTerent  motives  which  must  be 
appealed  to  in  order  to  govern  children. 

Be  careful  how  you  use  reproof  and  rulicute 
where  they  may  wound,  and  then  harden  the 
sensibilities  of  your  pupils.  He  named  many 
instances,  among  them  Walter  Scott,  who,  as 
students,  were  backward  and  dull.  It  was  this 
class  that  teachers  need  to  magnetize  into  a 
J'lVe  of  their  study.  Teachers  should  first  strive 
to  infuse  into  their  children  a  cortuciounven  of 
power,  ability  to_  master  the  diflSculties  that 
they  may  mec't  in  their  studies.  Love  of 
kiiowleige  or  "curiosity,"  love  of  socisty,  love 
of  friends,  love  of  possession,  and  love  of  esteem; 
were  named  as  elements  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  teachers,  if  rightly  directed  and  used,  for 
the  government  of  pupils. 

He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  necessity  of 
teachers  securing  the  affections  of  their  pupils. 
This  can  be  done   by  all  teachers  who  take 


proper  means  to  secure  the  end.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  relax  your  discipline ;  only  to  insist 
upon  the  observance  of  your  rules  in  a  kind, 
firm,  and  reawnahle  manner.  The  case  of 
William  Marcy  was  referred  to  as  illustrative 
of  the  power  of  kindness  in  overcoming  the 
Btubbora  and  unruly,  and  conirerting  them  into 
tractable,  teachable,  and  even  loving  pupils. 
Love  of  happiness  in  the  children's  hearts,  and 
the  approval  of  conscience,  should  be  appealed 
to  as  motives  for  good  buhaviour. 


The  Yodnq  Friend's  Manual. — Thialittlo 
book,  "containing  a  statement  of  somej>f  the 
doctrines  and  tes'imonies  of  Friends,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Truth  professed  by  that  Society," 
by  Benjamin  Hallowtll,  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished— price,  75  cents  per  copy.  We  can 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  Friends  as  a'  work 
calculated  to  meet  a  want  which  has  been  felt 
in  many  places.  And  we  take  this  occasion  to 
again  express  gratification  at  the  increasing  in- 
terest manifested,  particularly  by  oar  young 
Friends,  to  acquaint  themseWos  more  fully  with 
the  tenets  of  our  Society.  From  the  sub- 
scription paper  we  make  the  following  extract  : 
"Those  into  whose  hands  the  subscription  pa- 
pers may  come  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving 
Friends  in  their  respective  neighborhoods  an 
opportunity  to  subscribe,  and  forwarding  the 
subscription  list  at  an  early  day  to  T.  EUwood 
Zell,  Nos.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Eli  M.  Lamb,  Lombard  Street,  Dear 
Ectaw,  Baltimore,  Md.  A  person  who  obtains 
subscriptions  for  six  copies  will  receive  an  ad- 
ditional copy  for  his  kind  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter. 


Marhird,  at  New  Rocbolle,  N.  V.,  on  Fiftb-dft7, 
the  14lb  of  Bleveoth  mon-b,  with  the  appro>>ation  of 
Piircbiise  Monthly  Meeiiiig.  William  .  T.  CuCK,  of 
AVeitbiiry,  \,.  I.,  to  Hanmaii  P.,  daughter  of  tbe  la  e 
Benjamin  F.  Burling,  of  tbe  Jiormer  place. 

,  on  tbe  14ib  of  Eleventh  mo&tb,  1867,  an-' 
der  tbe  care'  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  of 
which  the  bride  is  a  member,  Watson  M.,  sod  of 
DAnlrl  Trump,  »  member  of  Green  street  Monthly 
Meciine,  and  MAacJAKKT  L.,  daughter  of  David  and 
Marv  P.  Furman. 

'  I  I,  on  the  23d  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  at 
Ohatl:am,  N.  Y.,  by  Friends'  ceremoay,  Josatrax  B. 
PiiKLPS,  of  Pleasant  Uill,  Mo.,  to  Sarab  M.  CoFri>-, 
only  daughter  of  Abigail  Coffin,  of  the  former 
place. 

,  on  tbe  14<h  of  Eleventh  month,  necordtrg 
to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents,  Harford  County,  Mary- 
lard,  John  Saumdrrs,  Jr.,  son  of  tbe  late  Macpberaoa 
.Saunders,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Ellis,  daughter  of 
Henry  Jano'ey. 
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Died,  on  Pint-doy,  lOth  of  Elerfoth  monlb,  after, 
a  lioKeting  and  painful  illness,  EdwiN/Copb,  son  of 
Cbalkle;  aod  Adaliue  Spickmiin,  of  Philadelphia. 

FRIENUy'    SOCIAL    LYCEUM. 
Eleventh  mo.  Z6th,  Lecture  by  Edward  Parrisb. 


SWARTHMORB    COLLEOE. 
The  Annual  Meelinf;  of  the   subscribers   to    lh<' 
Bto(;l(  of  Swarthrnore  Collcee  will  be  held  on  the  3d 
of  Tw^-lf'h  month  next,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  Race 
street  Meeting-hoase,  Philadelphia. 

EnvTABo  Parbisii,  )  r.,„i,, 
Edith  W.  Atlke,  /  ^'*"""  - 

■   *m   I 

friends'  publication  association. 

The  fullowing  contributions  have  been  received  ; 
From  a  member  of  Sprnoe  street  Mo.  Meeting,  $100 

"  "  B'icklnpham       "  "  2 

"  "  Philadelphia       "  "       100 

Also,  100  copies  John  Richardson's  Jonrnal,  from  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Mon'hly  Meeting. 

It  ii  hoped  thai  Friends  will  feel  sufficient  interest 
in  the  objects  and  aims  of  this  Society  to  aid  it. 
Contributions,  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  may 
be  b.iniled  to  any  of  our  agents,  or  sent  to  the  un- 
dersigned. 

Jos.  M.  Trcm.mt,  Jr.,  Trenmrer, 
717  Willow  street,  Philadelphia. 


LiFe  never  appears  vapid  to  those  who  fill  it 
up  with  oocapation,  nor  mean  to  those  who 
Uiie  it  well,  and  wboiie  tninds  are  not  diseased. 
Somethinir  for  the  hands  to  do— a  book  in  the 
pockotjOr  a  thought  in  the  brain, — is.  in  general, 
a  suffi  ient  protection  against  the  former  evil, 
as  kindlj  sympathie.s  and  a  generous  way  of 
thinking  are  against  the  laltrr. 

For  Friendi'  Intelligf  ncor.  . 

WATCn    MAIN-SPRINGS   AND    UAIR-SPRINGS. 

In  the  interesting  article  from  "  Mr.  Ede's 
li  tie  book,  on  the  management  of  steel,"  in  the 
tntelli^eucer  of  the  26th  ult ,  the  author,  in  il- 
lustrating the'great  profit  of  its  manufaeture, 
instances  watch  main-sprinijs  and  hair  springs. 
He  states  that  an  ounce  of  steel  manufactured 
into  the  former  becomes  worth  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  into  the  latter  eight  tholisand  dol- 
lars. The  error  is  so  egregious  as  to  hardly 
fail  to  strike  the  most  superficial  reader,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  raise  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
'  reliability  of  the  author  on  other  points. 

Now,  f.)r  the  facts :  Main  springs,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  manufacturer,  average  twelve 
to  the  ounce.  To  say  nothing  of  the  wholesale 
oost,  wc  will  take  the  highest  retail  price.  A 
watchmaker  will  charge  two  or  three  dollars  for 
fitting  one  in  a  watch,  with  a,  guarantee  for 
twelve  months  ;  then,  at  three  dollars  each,  the 
ounce  of  springs  gives  us  the  astounding  sum 
of  thirty-six  dollars  against  two  thousand. 

As  to  hair-springs,  I  have  no  means  at  hand 
to  test  their  weight,  but  have  no  doubt  a  single 
m-iin-spring  would  outweigh  many  gross  of 
them,  and  would  show  a  much  greater  diifor- 
encc  between  them  and  hair-spriugs  «a  to  their 


relative  value,  according  to  weight,  thsn  the 
author  has  laid  them  at,  and  would  still  be  very 
far  below  bis  estimate.  C.  C. 

ytdmington,  Dd ,  11th  mo.  8d,  18G7. 


For  Frlonds'  Intolll,{enocr. 
FRIENDS   AMONGST   THE   FREEDMEN. 
No.  XI. 

Our  last  number  gave  the  names  and  loca- 
tions of  our  Teachers.  Since  then  we  are  in 
the  receipt  of  a  nutnbcr  of  very  interesting  let- 
ters from  most  of  them,  from  which  we  learn 
that  (with  the  exception  of  one,  whose  school- 
house  is  not  yet  ready  for  her)  all  are  at  their 
respective  posts,  not  only  diligently,  but  cheer- 
fully fulfilling  their  duties. 

It  is  believed  these  sohools  are  looked  upon 
by  those  who  formerly  opposed  them  in  their 
various  neighborhoods  with  much  less  suspicion 
than  when  they  were  first  established,  and  some 
of  them  with  decided  favor ;  which  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  dignity  and  firmness  of  our  teach- 
ers, from  whose  letters  we.  give  the  following 
extracts: 

Frances  E.  Gauze,  at  Jlftrvdon  Station, 
Va.,  writes:  "  I  think  my  pupils  have  not  for- 
gotten much  during  the  long  vacation.  They 
all  seemed  glad  to  see  me  ;  some  of  them  were 
afraid  I  would  not  come  back  again.  My  men 
have  got  the  ecbool-hoitae  plastered,  which 
makes  it  much  more  comfortable.  They  are 
also  going  to  get  me  a  new  stove.  I  received 
the  other  day  fifteen  needle-books  for  my  sohool. 
A  lady  from  Pbilade!phia  visiting  this  part  of 
the  country  sent  them  to  roe.  Thou  mayest 
know  there  were  a  number  of  sable  faces  made 
brighter  by  the  gift,  and  we  have  formed  a 
sewing  society.  I  intend  devoting  one  after- 
noon in  each  week  to  that  branch  of  industry. 
We  have  about  y^/Jy- pupils  in  our  Firstday 
school.  Five  of  the  teachers  are  colored,  and 
three  white.  We  are  much  in  want  of  papers 
for  this  school." 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  Leeshurg,  Fa.,  opened 
her  school  with  ixoenti/five  scholars ;  the  next 
day  it  increased  to  thirty  fiee,  and  at  the  close 
of  Tenth  month  numbered  _^/('y  one. 

She  remarks :  "  I  do  not  see  that  the  children 
have  lost  much  during  vacation,  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  left  almost  entirely  without  boi)ks.' 
All  seemed  very  glad  to  be  in  school  again. 
Some  apply  them.sel  ves  diligently  to  their  studies; 
others  are  idle.  The  latter  I  intend  to  discliarge, 
and  have  my  school  filled  with  those  who  are 
anxious  to  obtain  an  education'',  and  are  willing 
to  work  for  it.  I  intend  opening  a  night  school 
next  month,  and  shall  adopt  the  same 'rule 
there,  not  t.9  have  any  scholars  who  are  not 
anxious  to  learn." 

Catharine  B.  Hall,  at  Ftewna,  Fb.,  writes, 
"  It  is  with  pleasure!  tell  thee  how  gratified  I 
am  with  my  new  home  and  duties.  Twtnty  Jim 
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of  my  pnpils  are  between  the  a^e«  of  fine  and 
fifteen,  all  bright  and  iDtcUigent  children, 
capable  of  appreciating  the  truths  I  am  trying 
to  impart  to  them.  In  consequence,  perhaps,  of 
a  little  unwillingnera.to  receive  a  new  teacher 
after  having  Mary  K.  Broaius  with  them  so  long, 
they  appeared  to  regard  me  for  the  first  few 
days  as  an  intruder,  and  conducted  themselves 
accordingly,  but  by  a  little  management,  and  a 
good  deal  of  firmness,  I  have  brought  them  to 
acknowledge  my  authority,  and  to  love  me,  too." 

Mart  K.  Baosius  (who  was  transferred 
from  Vienna  to  Manassas)  informs  that  her 
school-room  is  not  yet  ready,  and  expresses 
great  anxiety  to  get  to  her  work. 

Sarah  M.  Ely,  at  Lewintville,  Va.,  ietaWa 
some  of  her  discouragements  and  trials,  hot 
adds, "  The  children  are  bright,  and  learn  well; 
they  seem  to  enjoy  the  school- room  as  much  as 
I  do." 

Her  school  is  small,  which  is  accounted  for 
by  "  many  of  the  children  being  kept  at  h,ome 
.  to  help  with  the  corn,  and  some  at  a  distance 
have  not  yet  heard  of  my  arrival." 

Mary  'McBride,  at  Fair/ax  Court  House, 
states  that  her  school  "  does  pot  number  as 
many  pupils  as  before  vacation,  but  they  are 
coming  in  rapidly.  I  opened  with  twenty/ 
scholars,  and  am  sorry  you  do  not  intend  keep- 
ing the  school  up  more  than  six  months  longer. 
The  people  here  are  not  yet  able  to  sustain 
schools  of  their  own,  and  very  much  regret 
their  inability  to  do  so.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
may  be  agreeably  disappointed  regarding  the 
state  of  your  funds  at  that  period.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  so,  a  system  of  Free  Schools 
will  be  inaugurated  here,  and  they  will  need 
help  from  some  source  until  then." 

Cornelia  Hancock  writes  that  the  journey 
of  the  teachers  from  Philadelphia  to  Mount 
Pleasant,  8.  C,  was  made  in  less  than  thirty' 
seven  hours,  And  record*  their  feelings  of  thank- 
fulness for  their  safe  arrival  and  continued  good 
health;  adding,  "We  found  all  the  school  prop- 
erty bad  been  well  taken  care  of  during  our 
absence,  and  it  took  but  a  day  or  two  to 
announce  to  the  children  that  school  would 
re-open.  The  call  was  liberally  responded  to 
by  the  attendance  of  about  one  hundred." 
■  "  B.y  the  third  day  we  could  have  received  a 
visit  from  any  of  our  friends,  and  they  would 
have  found  as  with  the  same  regular  routine 
being  gone  through  with  as  heretofore.  The 
force  of  the  remark  I  made  last  year,  that  these 
schools  were  the  most  easily  reorganized  of  any 
I  had  ever  been  in,  was  still  more  striking  this 
year;  the  children  even  remembered  their  num- 
bers in  their  classes.  They  have  a  great  deal 
of  pride,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  tell  one  of 
them  that  we  expect  to  have  company,  and  there 
will  be  much  effort  made  in  the  preparation  \>' 
their  lessoqs.    I  told  them,  that  while.  I  was  in 


the  North,  I  had  visited  schools  where  they  re- 
cited their  whole  lesson  without  being  asked  a 
single  question  by  the  teacher ;  and  I  asked 
them  to  make  the  effort  to  prepare  them  in  the 
same  manner,  and  two  classes  baVQ  accomplished 
it  to  my  satisfaction. 

"  I  always  feel,  in  being  amongst  the  scholars, 
that  their'zeal  for  an  education  is  sufficient  to 
inspire  me  with  the  same  earnestness.  A  sub- 
scription paper  was  hboded  me  a  few  days  since 
beeging  for  a  church  for  the  colored  people.  I 
looked  over  the  paper,  and  saw  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  subscribed  by  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  the  place,  besides  a  grant  of  land  on 
which  to  erect  the  building.  Oonsidering  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  planters,I  thought 
the  contributions  liberal,  and  it  certainly  showed 
good,  feeling,  which  it  is  always  gratifying 
to  see.  I  feel  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
are  favorable  to  this  school,  and  are  gradually 
growing  more  so." 

Mary  Taylor,  also  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C, 
states,  "  My  school  numbers  about  the  same  as 
it  did  before  vacation.  Every  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  I  am  treated  to  the  sight  of  forty  sable 
faces  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for 
an  education.  The  third  morning,  after  school 
opened,  every  thing  was  going  on  so  naturally, 
that  I  could  hardly  realize  we  had  been  oat  of 
school  at  all, — every  lesson  prepared  from  JU'^S 
where  we  left  off  in  the  summer.  I  promoted 
nearly  all  my  first  class  to  Cornelia's  school, 
and  took  in  some  new  ones.  I  think  the  inhabit- 
ants here  look  more  favorably  on  our  schools 
than  they  have  heretofore  done." 

Sarah  Ann  Steer  writes  from  Waterford, 
Va.,  "  I  re-opened  pchool  on  the  first  day  of 
Tenth  month  with  ihirfy  pupils,  which  number 
has  increased  to  thirty-eight.  All  seem  glad 
to  get  back  to  school  again,  and  1  am  surprised 
they  have  lost  so  little  during  vacation.  In  - 
this  interval  the  colored  people  set  them.<elvea 
to  work  'in  good  earnest  to.  finish  the  house 
which  is  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  school- 
room and  church  They  bad  it  plastered,  the 
entire  expense  of  which  was  borne  by  one  man. 
They  then  had  a  church  festival,  the  proceeds  of 
which  they  devoted  to  putting  in  seats  and  x 
desk  for  me.  I  have  the  prospect  of  a  full 
school  this  winter,  though  very  few  of  my  large 
pnpils  have  yet  returned.  I  know  of  several 
men  who  have  been  working  all  slimmer,  and 
saving  up  something  for  this  winter,  so  they  can 
coma.to  school.  We  all  feel  quite  proud  of  oar 
new  school-house,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  I 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  send  any  child  away  be- 
cause of  not  having  room  enough  to  stand  it 
up,  as  was  frequently  the  case  last  winter." 

In  alluding  to  the  recent  election,  she  ra- 
marks,  "  The  colored  men  of  this  district  eame 
up  nobly.  Every  one  voted  right,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adverse  influences  brought  to  bear  upoa 
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him.  Every  thing  passed  off  qnietly  on  elec- 
tion day,  and  if  there  were  any  aoticipatiug  a 
diatarbanoe.  they  were  disappointed." 

From  Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  at  Woodlawn,  Va., 
and  Deborah  K.  Smith,  at.G'um  Sjnint;*,  Va., 
we  have  only  heard  through  their  statistical  re- 
ports. The  former  has  twenty-nine  pupils,  all 
of  whom  iipeU  ;  twenty  two  read,  and  twenti/five 
lerite.  The  school  of  the  latter  has  opened 
small  Sixteen  of  her  pupils  are  between  six 
and  sixteen  years  otnge,  and  yet  not  one  is  in 
the  alphabet,  while  thirteen  are  in  arithmetic. 

Philena  HeaIiD,  in  an  interesting  letter 
from  Falls  Church,  remarks,  "  Though  a 
tfranger  in  a  strange  land,  I  feel  not  the 
truth  of  the  adage,  nor  have  I  for  one  moment 
since  coming  here  experienced  a  lonely  feeling. 
The  peiiple  are  good  and  kind,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  your  sympathy,  your 
friendly  interest,  and  your  kind  remembrances, 
are  never-failing  sources  of  consolation. 

My  school  is  regular,  very  interesting,  and 
of  good  size,  with  a  prospect  of  being  still 
larger ;  and  though  I  need  some  of  the  appli- 
ances for  classifying  my  school  properly,  one 
can  do  wonders  where  there  is  a  wil^-.  Some 
of  my  pupils  are  very  bright  and  intelligent, 
learn  very  quickly,  and  enjoy  reading  intensely. 
My  interest  in  them  increases  daily,  and  I 
have  already  learned  to  love  some  of  the  artless 
ones." 

But  want  of  space  admonishes  us  to  curtail 
our  quotations.  The  reports  of  our  Teachers 
show  that,  during  the  Tenth  month,  the  ag- 
gregate number  under  instruction  was  379;  of 
'  whom  those  who  could  Read  numbered  8U6  ; 
those  who  could  Write  numbered  292;  while 
the  number  in  Arithmetic  was  242 ;  and  though 
.tnere  were  between  6  and  16  years,  225,  there 
were  learning  the  alphabet  only  41. 

J.  M.  E. 

Phaada.,  IIM  mo.  21,  1887. 

EUaOPXAN  O0RBK8PONDJEN0I. 

No.  9. 
Fbei  City  or  Havburgh,  Sept.  4tb,  1867. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  "  Society  for 
Combating  Prejudices,"  after  this  festival,  one 
of  the  members  moved  that  they  should  found 
an  establishment  for  the  education  of  the  poor- 
est classes,  and  thus  originated  the  Paulsen 
Stift,  which  was  named  after  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  ^ho  bad  been  most  dq^ir- 
ODS  that  ihere  should  be  a  building  convenient  for 
all  the  purposes  they  had  in  yiow.  She  died 
before  this  object  was  attained ;  but  she  ex- 
presed  in  her  last  moments  the  desire  to  see  it 
accomplished.  The  building  is  about  as  large 
as  our  largest  public-school  building  in  Boston. 
The  lower  story  is  appropriated  to  a  kindergar- 
ten; for  the  very  first  thing  the  ladies  did  was 
to  write  to  Froebel,  who  had  already  published 
bboks,  and  was  maJcing  a  practical  attempt  at 


exemplification  of  his  i<lea,  in  Thuringia.  He 
responded  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  imme- 
diately removed  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  opened 
a  model  school  for  the  children  of  the  rich,  and 
at  the  same  time  lectured  to  young  ladies  upon- 
his  method  of  imparting  instruction,  and  drilled 
them  in  the  manipulations,  &o.,  which  consti* 
tute  the  true  kindergarten  system,  and  which  he 
thought  indispensable  in  learning  to  read.  The 
normal  classes  admitted  young  girls  of  all  ranks 
of  society.  The  pl«n  of  Froebel  comprehend'^d 
the  education  of  mothers  and  nurses,  as  well 
as  of  teachers  of  kindergartens.  There  are 
now  two  kindergartens  in  Hamburgh  for  tbe 
children  of  the  rich,  and  eight  or  nine  f  <r  those 
of  the  poor.  Therft.are  two  kinds  for  tile  lat- 
ter: one  in  which  those  who  are  able  pay  a  . 
small  snm  per  week,  thus  defraying  part  of  the 
expense,  the  balance  being  paid  by  societies 
formed  for  the  purpose ;  the  other  is  wholly 
charitable,  as  the  creche  of  the  Paulsen  Stift, 
where  laboring  women  leave  their  children 
while  they  go  out  to  work,  the  children  being 
fed  and  made  Qomfortable  meanwhile.  I  went 
into  the  kitchen  of  this  Institution  and  partook 
of  the  food  prepared  there,  and  can  testify  to 
its  being  savory.  It  always  consists  of  a  soup 
rich  with  vegetables,  meat  and  rico,  being  va- 
ried a  little  each  day  in  its  composition*;  onc0 
a  week  they  have  a  beer  soup.  The  kitchen 
was  presided  over  by  a  lady  who  was  once  io 
good  circumstances,  and  who  is  very  lovely  and 
fond  of  children,  enjoying  their' enjoyments  with 
a  freshness  that  shows  how  genuine  is  her  be- 
nevolence.. The  teachers  waited  on  the  chil- 
dren at  table,  there  being  two  hundred;  thenum-  . 
ber  of  dishes  to  be  washed  was  quite  formida- 
ble, and  I  noticed  the  process  was  facilitated 
by  machinery.  There  are  five  or  six  teachtrs, 
one  of  whom  (tbe  leader)  is  paid  by  the 
Society;  the  rest  are  those  taught  in  the 
normal  class  from  four  to  eight  o'clock  every  ' 
day,  in  the  same  manner  as  Froebel  taught  his 
first  normal  class.  The  girls  educated  in  the 
school  of  the' Paulsen  Stift  are  always  encour- 
aged to  go  into  the  normal  class,  ^hich  was  es- 
tablished by  the  original  Society.  I  visited 
this  class,  and  was  struck  with  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  pupils  learned  every  manipulation, 
and  with  tbe  intelligence'  which  presided  over 
it  all;  everything  was  done  in  the  light  of 
Froebel's  philosophy  of  the  German  heart  and 
mind.  The  teaching  comprehended  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  languages;  a  critical  knowl- 
edge of  'German  grammar,  botany,  geogra- 
phy, natural  history  ai>d  arithmetic,  also  the 
art  of  telling  stories  and  teaching  from  pictures. 
Mrs.  Goldschmidt  was  the.  first  president,  but 
Mrs.  Wiidterfelt  has  that  position  now,  a  lady  of 
Urge  fortune,  who  lives  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
villas  that  adorn  the  environs  of  Hamburgh, 
and  who  b  the  patron  of  everything  liberal  antf  -^ 
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hamane.  It  was  through  her  assistance  that  Kin- 
kel  afiil  Oarl  Schurz  esC'ipod  to  America.  While 
I  wag  ia  Hamburgh,  she  invited  the  elder  pupils 
of  the  Paulsen  Stifiand  the  Froebel  Union  Class 
to  spend  an  afternoon  at  her  villa,  to  which  en- 
tertainment I  had  an  invitation,  and  it  was  v^rj 
'  pleasant  to  see  how  elegantly  they  behaved. 
It  was  ti  Sunday  afternooo,  and  tea  was  served 
in  the  garden,  after  which  they  played  games 
on  the  grounds.  There  were  none  present  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age,  and  their  manners 
were  worthy  of  more  rcGiicd  and  fortunate  cir 
cumstances  than  their  own  pour  homes  h<id 
offered ;  but  kinderg^trten  education  of  the 
nia!!.>-08  would  baniah  vulgarity  and  coarseness 
from  all  ranks  of  Fociety.  Several  persons  dis. 
■  tinguished  for  their  educational  eminence  or  as 
patrons  of  education  were  also  invited,  and 
they  were  much  iutercstcd  to  hear  of  our  pub 
lie-school  system  and  to  have  it  introduced  into 
Hamburgh,  where  it  would  tell,  by  comprehend 
ing  kindergartens  as  the  foundation.  The  two 
countries  can  learn  much  of  each  other.  I 
made  very  happy  a  certain  Dr.  I16g,  who  is  di 
rector  of  one  of  the  ffncst  private  schools  in 
Hamburgh,  by  telling  him  about  the  noble 
school  for  colored  people  in  Philadelphia,  taught 
by  Mr.  Bassett  and  Miss  Jackson,  both  persons 
'Of  cufor.  ■  He  is  a  transoi'udental  Jew,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  negro  race  sh  luld  be  admitted 
to  all  the  chances  of  humanity,  and  rejoices  in 
the  political  equality  which  will  insure  this  on 
fivery  plane  of  life.  I  told  yon  that  Mrs. 
Goldschmidt  had  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Paulsen  Stiff,  but  it  was  only  to  devote 
.  herself  to  a  bradch  of  the  school  which  has 
'  naturally  grown  out  of  it.  The  normal  cla«>s, 
supported  by  the  "  Froebel  Union,"  supplies 
B^idtants  as  well  as  principals  to  the  kinder- 
gartens. Each  pupil  goes  into  the  gartens  in  the 
morning  to  exercise  herself  in  what  she  has 
learned  ;  many  of  these  girls,  who  must  get  their 
living,  areingreatdemaodasnurscsforchildren ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  graduate  from  the  normal 
school,  they  can  go  into  families  in  that  capacity ; 
and  they  do  so,  not  only  in  Hamburgh,  but  else 
where.  Mrs.  G-oldschmidt  told  me  that  there 
was  always  a  greater  demand  thxn  supiply;  and 
this  had  suggested  to  her  another  id«a,  which 
was  to  bave  the  girls  trained  to  all  kinds  of 
domestic  services.  It  was  alao  dedgned  that 
thpy  should  spend  a  few  weeks  in  a  children's 
hospital  as  assistant  nurses,  attending  lectures 
and  receiving  such  instructions  as  is  given 
thore.  Each  ludy  of  the  "  Froebel  Union" 
bind.s  herself  to  take  into  her  own  family  one 
of  these  girls  for  a  month,  as  an  assistant  cham- 
bermaid or  parlor  girl,  in  order  that  she  may 
learn  houtsehold  ways  such  as  she  could  not 
It'^rn  in-  her  own  poor  home.  It  is  the  eminent 
success  of  this  plan  which  has  made  her  girls 
in  aach  demand  all  over  Germany  and  Eng- 


land ;  she  thinks  there  should  bo  a  dozen 
classes  of  the  same  kind  in  H'tmburgh  as  well 
as  in  other  cities.  The  Society  of  the  "  Froe- 
bel Union"  has  to  contend  with  the  prejudices 
against  it,  caused  by  the  breadth  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

BiBLix,  Sfpt.  10th,  1867. 

I  am  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  this  city,  of 
which  I  8hall  have  more  to  say  in  another  let- 
ter ;  but  just  now  I  wish  to  speak  of  a  fiuhjeot 
that  miy  interest  you  a.s  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion. You  know  that  Germany  is  the  hevl- 
qnarters  of  tho  science  of  Geography.  Kie- 
fert,  the  Professor  of  Geography  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  is  the  great  authority 
since  the  death  of  Carl  Ritter,  and  was  evca 
befor^;  his  maps  are  the  standard.  I  havo 
found  here  an  American  gentleman  of  educa- 
tion, who  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  has 
given  all  his  time  to  elaborating  a  school  atlaa 
for  America,  which  shall  contain  the  perfection 
of  geographical  attainment  and  the  method  of 
tcacliing  geography,  founded  on  the  deepest 
pliiliMophy  of  memory,  which  is,  that  indelible 
impressions  are  only  made  when  the  eye  and 
the  p/famrable  activity  of  the  mind  complre. 
Carl  liitter  was  not  only  a  great  geographer, 
but  he  spent  his  life  in  making  himself  a  great 
educator,  and  was  practically  engaged  in  it 
always.  His  life,  recently  written  or  trani^Iated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Gage,  and  -published  by 
Scribncr,  in  New  York,  ought  to  be  in  tho 
hands  of  every  friend  of  education )  and  who- 
ever should  read  that,  would  need  no  other  rec- 
ommendation of  Mr.  Fay's  plan  than  to  knot? 
that  Carl  Ritter  was  counsellor  and  friend  to 
him,  and  that  his  sympathy  and  approval  ac- 
companied the  beginning  of  the  work  and  eo- 
oouragcd  Mr.  Fay  to  persevere.  Humboldi; 
also  examined  the  plan  and  the  maps.  As  long 
as  these  two  great  men  were  alive  they  inspired 
Mr.  Fay  with  ardor  to  overcome  all  difficulties. 
Kiefert  also  has  examined  every  proof  and  cor- 
rected every  map,  and  gives  his  written  testi- 
mony to  their  accuracy. 

The  plan  ia,  that  the  students  shonld  have 
the  maps  before  their  eyes  while  the  teacher  - 
gives  the  Irsson  word  by  word  (which  they  re- 
peat) together  with  an  oral  lecture.  Tne  ad- 
vant'ige  tbis  method  has  over  Naylor's  chant  of 
topography  is,  that  the  mind  is  not  lulled  by 
the  chant,  but  kept  wide  awake  by  the  conversa- 
tion, and  the  eye  is  i^nformed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, so  that  the  memory  o(  the  eye  is  afiso- 
oiated  with  that  of  the  eat,  and  the  tuiod  is 
relieved  of  thit  unnatural  strain  made  upon  it 
when  the  will  (rather  than  the  afFoction.-)  and 
sense;)  is  brought  to  the.  aid  of  the  memory. 
The  truth  i>,  that  the  memory  is  not  aided  bat 
hindered  by  painful  efforts  of  will.  There  is  a 
deep  philosophy  suggested  by  the  expression, 
"learning  by  heart."      The  author   of    thta 
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geography  has  soch  an  appreoiatioa  of  the  dig- 
nity of  science  that  he  does  not  intend  to  force 
it  into  circulution  by  buying  up  and  destroying 
others,  but  wi^hes  it  to  establish  itself  ou  its 
own  nierits  and  take  its  prcrper  place  through 
inteliigeDt  teacliers  who  insist  upon  having  the 
best  tmana  oi  education.  When  school  atlases 
were  first  introduced  (I  remember  the  time  )  the 
study  of  geogaphy  was  made  the  most  delight- 
ful in  school,  because  the  maps  were  always 
before  the  eyes  of  the  scholar  during  the  rtci- 
tatioD  of  the  lesson,  and  be  answered  questions 
directly  from  them,  by  which  means  tbi-y  were 
daguerreotyped  upon  the  memory.  Now  lessons 
are  recited  without  the  maps,  and  thus  the  most 
important  advantage  of  the  school  atlas  is  lost. 
This  pfan  of  Mr  Fay's  will  comprehend  the  first 
plan,  wi'h  the  additional  advantage  of  placing 
before  the  pupil  maps  so  beautiful  and  prepared 
with  such  skill  as  to  give,  first,  the  natural,  then 
the  political  divitiioos  of  geography,  so  that  the 
eye  and  mind  are  alike  delighted.     E;  P.  P. 

Tor  FrleDda'  iBtelllgnncer. 
CHaYSANTHEUM. — (  White.) 
Pule  Ghrygaatbeum  I   On  thy  stem 
.Sittest  thoD,-like  Eastern  gem. 
All  thy  pnow.white  petals  fair 
ClQstcriDg  in  the  autumn  «ir. 
Snow  h'>8  come  and  beat  thy  leaf; 
'TU  beat,  as  if  with  weight  ot  grief. 
S  ill,  liftB  thy  head,  as  if  in  hope 
That  fairer  suog  may  come  and  ope 
Thy  nablown  bads, — tocbeer  the  eye 
.  Of  every  traveller  passing  by. 
Pale  Chrysantheum  t  Lovely  flower! 
Reared  beside  a  cottage  bower, 
By.ine  whiteness  of  thy  bloom, 
B;  thy  leaflets  glad  perfume. 
Thou  canst  cast  a  glory  round,  -  ' 

As  of  prayer,  or  hymo  profound. 
Thou  art  no  weakling  I  Thou  hast  known 
Autumn  winds  aroand  thee  blown.  - 
Strong  and  pare  I  Our  hearts  wjtb  thee 
Are  linked  in  sweetest  sympathy. 
Like  tbae,  torn  by  wintry  bl-tst. 
Are  oar  poor  barks,  when  thick  and  fast 
Clouds  come  o'er.    Turn  we  most 
To  Heavenly  sua  for  hope  and  crujt, 
For  strength  and  joy,  or  else  decay. 
And  drop  like  auiuma  leaves  awuy. 
TropheMown,  lUinou.  E.  A. 


THE   WAY. 
Oh,  Father,  lea^  me;  guide  me  in  thy  way, 
Aud  keep  me  strong  against  temptation's  sway.- 
OK,  hear  my  prayer;  I  only  ask  that  tbon 
Wilt  lead  me  onward  in  thy  pathway  now; 
I  only  ask  that  thoa  my  prayer  wilt  hear, 
And,  looking  inward,  sfe  that  'tis  sincer*. 
Tnon  lieest  the  heart,  knowing  each  wish  that's  there; 
Oh,  pive  me  what  thou  wilt  of  thy  kind  care, — 
Not  what  I  ask,  but  what  tbou  knowest  is  best; 
Not  what  I  seek,  bat  what  thy  love  can  bless. 
Oh,  Father,  as  thy  child,  to  thee  I  come, 
Wilt  thoa  not  gently  lead  me  to  thy  borne  ?        t.  c. 


VISIT  TO  A  SALT  MINE. 

Oi(e  of  the  Editors  of  the  Scientific  American,    , 
who  is  now  in  Europe,  communicates  to  t,hat 
paper  the  following  aocount  of  one  of  his  ad- 
ventures: 

"  About  ten  miles  above  Salzburg,  in  a  deep 
gorge  of  the  mountains  of  Bavaria,  are  the 
famous  salt  mines,  which  have  been  worked 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years.  Wishing  to 
see  these  mines,  a  party  was  made  up,  and, 
after  a  carriago  ride  of  nearly  two  hours  np  the 
valley  of  (he  Su  za,  which  wind^  around  beiweca 
high  mountain  peaks,  we  reached  the  mines, 
and,  without  difficulty,  obtained  permission  to 
enter^  Ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  mioes;  but  before  doing  so 
they  must  put  on  the  breeches.  The  dress 
provided  consiiits  of  trowscrs,  a  coarse  blouse,  a 
brigand  hat,  and  a  leather  apron,  strapped 
about  the  waist  to  cover  the  i^eat.  Ladies  thus 
rigged  looked  comical  in  the  extreme ;  but 
such  is  th^ir  praiseworthy  curiosity,  they 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  grotesque  costume, 
and,  with  lantern  in  band,  they  join  in  the 
procession,  and,  behind  a  trusty  guide,  enter 
the  main  adit.,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
receiving  tomb.  After  traversing  the  adit  for 
nearly  half  a  mile,  straight  into  the  mountain, 
we  ascended  a  flight  of  450  stone  steps,  which 
brought  us  to  a  salt  water  lake,  forty  feet  deep, 
all  beautifully  lighted  np.  We  were  ferried 
across  this  gbomy  Styx  in  a  small  boat,  and 
then  again  entered  the  adit,  and  after  a  short 
walk  wo  reached  the  pithole,  where  wc  discov- 
ered the  value  o.f  our  leather  aprons.  To  enter 
this  pit  it  was  necessary  to  slide  down  upon  two 
smooth  bars,  which  resembled  a  ladder  without 
rounds  when  placed  up  the  sides  of  a  building. 
With  a  lantern  in  one  hana,  and  a  leather 
gauntlet  upon  the  other,  to  clasp  a  rope,  the 
guide  slides  upon  the  bars,  and  the  party  fol- 
low his  example;' and  thus,  holding  tightly 
upon  the  rope  and  riding  pick-a-back,  we  went 
down  two  or  three  fearful  descents  until  we 
reached  the  great  salt  cavern  where  the  miners 
were  at  work.  The  ascent  of  the  45j  steps, 
and  the  descent  made  upon  the  leather  aprons, 
brought  us  again  to  one  of  the  branch  adits,  on 
a  level  with  the  main  adit,  where  the  party  were 
requested,  without  respect  to  sex,  to  get  astride 
a  car,  upon  which,  by  our  own  momentum,  wo 
made  a  rapid  railway  ride  to  the  place  of  en- 
trance, tbe  whole  tour  occupying  an  hour. 
Within  the  mine  there  is  an  artificially  pre- 
pared grotto  or  chapel,  which,  when  lighted  up, 
shows  a  most  beautiful  effect  upon  the  salt 
crystals,  which  are  arranged  in  fanciful  forms. 
A  stream  of  fresh  water  has  been  introduced 
into  the  mines,  and  the  brine  ia  carried  in 
wooden  pipes,  long  distances,  where  fuel  can 
i  be  obtained  abundantly  for  its  evaporation. 
These  conduits  are  carried  along  the  sidea  of 
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precipices,  through  tnoBels,  or  oanals,  cut  In 
rooks,  and  over  deep  ravines,  supported  upon 
piles  or  props,  in  one  instance,  as  I  was  in- 
formed,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles." 

ITEMS.       . 

The  Philadelphia  Ltigtr  gives  the -following  ac- 
count of  Ibe  late  meteoric  shower. 

The  periodiritj  of  the  shower,  its  probable  reiip- 
pearaoce  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November, 
1867,  itB  paili  ibrougb  the  solar  s,V8tem,  and  the 
probable  length,  breadth  and  depth  of  the  stream 
of  meteoric  matter,  were  reasonably  well  established. 
Accordingly,  ibe  astronomers  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  prepared  themeelvcs  for  a  new  series  of 
observations,  and  those  of  the  United  States  were 
not  disappotuted.  There  were  scientiGc  watchers  at 
Philadelphia,  Ilaverford  College,  near  Philadelphia; 
Naval  Ubservatory,  Washington ;  Vassar  Collefte, 
Pongbkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Dudley  Observatory,  N.  Y. ; 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Connecticnt;  Univeriity 
of  MichiKan,  Ann  Arbor,  and  perhaps  at  other 
places.  We  have  to  do  here  with  the  observers  in 
and  near  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Marsh,  of 
this  city,  and  Professor  S.  J.  Gummere,  of  Harer- 
ford  College,  were  prepared  with  chronometers  and 
s'ar  charts,  by  means  of  which  thej  and  their  as- 
sistants could  note  t^e  time  of  appearance  and  lay 
down  the  exact  path  of  certain  of  the  meteors,  with 
a  view,  in  connection  with  other  observers,  to  de- 
termining their  probable  distance  from  the  earth, 
and  the  point  in  space  from  which  the  meteors  ap- 
pear to  radiate.  The  meteors,  although  noticable 
before  twelve  o'clock,  became  so  frequent  by  four 
o'clock,  that  the  observers  ceased  their  efforts  to 
time  and  map  them,  and  only  counted.  They  then 
increased  in  frequency  until  one  of  Mr.  Marsh's  as- 
sistants counted  thirty-nine  in  a  single  minute, 
about  half-past  four.  Tbir,  according  to  the  usual 
method  of  computation,  would  make  about  195 
visible  iu  a  single  minute  around  the  whole  sky  at 
that  time,  as  a  single  observer  can  see  only  about 
ooe-fifih  of  the  beniispbere.  Professor  Guoimere 
says,  in  a  hurried  note  to  Mr.  Marsh,  that  having 
mapped  out  a  good  many  paths,  and  having  counted 
about  one  thousand  previous  to  four  o'clock,  he  then 
ceased  counting,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  the 
meteors.  At  this  time  he  estitnaied  them  as  appear- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  three  to  five  every  second, 
or  about  180  to  300  a  minute. 

They  continued  until  daylight,  some  beiujr  very 
brilliant,  and  leaving  long  trains  of  light,  one  of 
which  remained  visitile  nearly  two  minutes.  Mr. 
Marsh's  observations  began  at  11.10  P.  M.  of  the 
13th.  He  timed  and  mnpp-  d  the  first  meteor  at  29 
minutes  7  seconds  past  II  o'clock, mean  time,  Phila- 
delphia. Between  that  time  and  20  minutes  past  2 
A.  M.  he  succeeded  in  timing  64  meteors,  and  in 
mapping  the  exact  paths  of  36.  These  all  show  the 
po  nt  of  radiation  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  group  of  stars  popularly  known  as 
the  "  Sickle,''  in  the  constellation  Leo.  Astronomi- 
cally stated,  it  is  near  the  star  z,  centre  of  Leo'^ 
sickle,  or  in  right  ascension  148  deg.,  and  north  dec- 
lination about  24  deg.  This  coincides  with  the  ra- 
diating point  of  the  shower,  as  indicated  by  Professcr 
Twining  alter  the  great  shower  of  1833,  and  it  is 
vertically  over  the  precise  point  in  space  towards 
which  the  earth  is  moving  in  its  orbit  nt  the  time. 
This  will  doubtlpss  be  confirmed  by  other  observers, 
and  thus  one  important  point  concerning  the  track 
and  probalile  orbit  of  the  great  November  stteam  of 
meteors  will  be  firmly  established. 


The  prevailing  belief  now  is  that  these  meteoric 
showers  are  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  earth  and 
its ' atmosphere  through  a  stream  of  nebulous  or 
cloudy  matter,  loosely  aggregated,  Which  strram  has 
an  orbit  reaching  in  a  long  ellipse  from  a  perihelion 
point  near  the  sun,  to  an  aphelion  point  near  the 
orbit  of  the  planet  Uranus.  From  the  length  of 
time — say  an  hour  and  a  half — taken  up  by  the 
earth  in  passing  through  the  denser  part  of  the 
shower,  the  Oacknut  of '^e  stream  is  believed  to  be 
about  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  or 
about  30,000  miles.  The  length  of  the  stream  of 
meteoric  matter  must  be  many  millions  of  miles,  as 
it  consumes  some  eight -or  nine  years  in  passing  that 
part  of  the  earth's  orbit  which  oar  planet  reaches 
about  the  12th  to  the  15ih  of  November  each  year. 
This  is  held  to  account  for  the  great  difference  in 
the  display,  in  different  years,  as  the  earth  sometimes 
passes  through  the  very  centre  of  the  stream,  as  in 
1832  and  1833,- and  at  others  through  the  thinner 
sides  of  it,  as  in  1866  and  1867.  With  respect  to  ' 
the  distance  of  th^  meteors  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  there  i*  at 
least  one  satisfactory  obserration  on  record.  This 
one  was  "  timed"  and  its  path  noted,  during  the 
shower  of  1866,  at  Sunderlanil,  England,  and  Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Its  alti- 
tude was  ascertained  to  havfl  been  from  £1  to  &T 
miles,  over  a  spot  near  Dundee,  in  Scotland. 

Worthington  Hooker,  whose  death  was  mentioned 
in  our  paper  last  week,  was  a  native  .of  Springfield, 
and  since  1852  Professor  of  Medical  Science  ai  Yale 
College.  The  Springfield  Republican  says  that  Pro- 
fessor Hooker  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in 
1825,  of  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1829,  and  devo- 
ted all  tiis  yeais  of  active  life  diligently  and  siiccess- 
fully  to  his  chosen  profession.  In  it  he  had  attained 
an  eminence  fully  worthy  the  position  he  filled  for 
fifteen  years  in  Yale  College,  and  did  much  to  render 
bis  difficult  science  one  of  popular  use  and  knowl- 
edge. Several  valuable  works,  treating  of  medicine 
and  chemistry  and  their  practical  combinations, 
came  from  his  pen,  and  have  been  ezte^vely  used 
as  school  tezt-bouks. 

MotJNT  Vesovios  in  EatTPTioir. 

yaplet,  Not.  14. — Mount  Vesuvius,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  is  in- volcanic  action  and 
sending  forth  a  pillar  of  fire,  which  has  a  magnifi- 
cent effect  as  seen  from  the  city. 

New  craters  have  been  formed,  and  the  nsual 
point  of  issue — in  latitude  40.49  north  ,aod  iongiiude 
14-26  east — is  also  engaged. 

During  the  past  night  red-hot  stones  were  ejected 
in  large  quantities  from  the  burning  mountain. 

The  surrounding  earth  is  in  tremulous  motion  for 
a  considerable  distance;  the  lava  is  pouring  forth 
and  running  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  in  vol- 
ume and  with  rapid  flow,  and  the  general  upheaving 
from  the  volcano  gives  warning  of  a  grand,  nn- 
usually  grand,  eruption,  from  which  we  may  look 
for  very  serious  consequences,  as  in  fomer  years, 
of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  Vesuvius. 

The  first  eroptioj  of  the  more  serious  kind  from 
Mount  Vesuvius  occured  in  the  year  79,  wbeu  the 
elder  Pliny  perished,  and  the  then  vast  cities  of 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Slabig  were  overwbelm- 
ed  by  the  burning  torrent  and  buried  in  lava  and 
ashes  thrown  from  the  crater. 

Forty-nine  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  occurred  from 
that  disastrous  period  to  the  year  1850,  of- which 
the  most  celebrated  in  history  took  place  ia  the  yesLrs 
472,  1779^  1794,  1819,  1834  and  1839. 
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ON  OVEKCOMINO  EVIL  WITH  GOOD. 
BT  B.U.   JANHKT. 

The  apostolic  ioj unction,  "  Be  not  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good,"  is  appli- 
eable  to  all  times  and  to  every  station  in  life. 
The  proper  aotaponist  of  evil  is  goodness,  and 
God  himiielf  being  the  only  source  of  good,  it 
is  oar  duty  to  apply  in  {trayer  to  Him  for  light 
to  enable  us  to  s^  the  evil  within  us  and  around 
ns,  and  for  strength  to  overcome  through  the 
Gospel  of  Chri8t,{j|dkioh  is  "  the  power  of  God 
ixnto  salvation."  ^i^ . 

In  the  history  of  Moses,  as  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  we  find  that  be  was,  in  one 
instance,  overcome  of  evil,  but  afterwards, 
through  Divine  aid,  he  was  ehabled  to  over- 
come  evil  with  good.  The  account  is  very  in- 
atructive  and  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

We  read  ,that  "  when  Moses  was  grown  he 
went  out  unto  bis  brethren  and  looked  on  their 
burdens,  and  he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  a 
Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren.  And  he  looked 
this  way  and  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  that 
there  was  no  man,  he  slew  the  Egyptian  and 
hid  him  in  the  »and.  And  when  he  went  ont 
the  second  day,  he  beheld  two  men  of  the  He 
brews  strove  together ;  and  he  said  to  him  that 
did  the  wrong,  "  Wherefore  smitest  thou  thy 
brother  ?  And  he  said.  Who  made  thee  a  prince 
and  a  judge  over  us  f  intendest  thou  to  kill  me, 
as  thou  killedst  the  Egyptian  ?  And  Moses 
feared,  and  said  surely  this  thing  ia  known." 


The  result  was  that  Moses  fled  from  his  native 
country  and  dwelt  in  Midian. 

Inthis  instance,  Moses  was  overcome  of  evil 
under  the  specious  guise  of  goodness.  He 
.isympathised  with  his  suffering  brethren,  he 
was  indignant  at  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  a 
fellow  creature,  and  these  feelings,  in  themselves 
noble,  were  naturally  called  forth  by  the  scene 
he  witnessed  ;  but  he  had  no  right  to  do  evil 
that  good  might  come — no  authority  to  take  the 
life  of  the  oppressor,  and  thus  avenge  one  crime 
by  committing  another.  The  fact  that  he  en- 
deavored to  conceal  the  deed,  and  his  subsequent 
flight  on  its  being  discovered,  afford  'sufficient 
evidence  that  be  was  self  condemned  for  his  con- 
duct. And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the 
slaying  of  the  Egyptian  did  not  promote  the- 
deliveraince  of  the  Hebrews;  the  time  had  nofr 
yet  come ;  and  it  was  not  by  the  hand  of  maB- 
that  their  deliverance  was  destined  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

After  Moses  had  dwelt  forty  years  in  the- 
land  of  Midian,  he  was  called  by  the  Most  High 
into  his  service,  being  commissioned  to  declare 
His  will  to  Pharaoh  and  to  bring  forth  the 
children  of  Israel  ont  of  Egypt.  On  what 
arm  did  he  rely  for  the  execution  of  this  great 
purpose?  Did  he  .take  sword,  or  spear,  or 
buckler?  No;  he  went  with  the  rod  of  Ord 
in  his  hand  and  the  word  of  Divine  power  in' 
his  heart  and  in  his  mouth: 

In  accordance  with  the  ideas  then  prevailing 
among  the  Hebrews,  who  attributed  all  events^ 
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to  the  immediate  action  or  command  of  God,  it 
is  said  that  He  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart. 
According  to  our  ideas,  this  was  the  result  of 
God's  providental  government,  who  has  so  con- 
stituted man  that  disobedience  to  the  Divine 
Jaw  always  hardens  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words, 
renders  the  conscience  less  susceptible  of  J)\'. 
vino  impressions.  It  may  therefore  be  truly 
said,  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  without 
infringing  his  free  agency,  and  through  the 
operations  of  a  law  impressed  by  the  Creator. 

The  mercy  and  long  forbearance  of  tho  Most 
High  were  evinced  towards  the  Egyptians  in 
warning  them  of  impending  calamities,  in  mani- 
festing before  their  eyas,  by  fearful  signs  and 
wonders,  that  Omnipotence  was  pleading  with 
them,  and  in  giving  them  many  respites  before 
He  iuBicted  the  last  of  the  plagues,  the  death 
of  the  first-born,  which  sent  a  wail  of  woe 
throughout  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.  We  see, 
then,  that  the  oppressed  Hebrews  were  delivered 
by  Divine  power;  for  with. a  high  hand  and  an 
outstretched  arm  He  brought  forth  his  people. 

In  the  wilderness  He  gave  them,  through 
Moses,  a  law  adapted  to  their  low  condition,  for 
they  had,  during  centuries,  been  in  bondage  to 
one  of  the  most  superstitious  nations  of  antiq- 
uity, and  had  contracted  a  proneness  to  idolatry 
far  removed  from  the  enlightened  views  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

The  laws  of  Moses,  how  imperfect  soever 
they  may  appear  now,  when  viewed  in  the  light 
which  Christianity  has  shed  over  the  civilized 
world,  were  far  superior  to  any  other  code  then 
existing.  When  we  contrast  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  Hebrews  with  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks  and  JS.oman3,  we  are  struck  with 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  former.  As  the 
Hebtews  were  riot  a  highly  cultivated  people, 
to  what  shall  we  attribute  the  superiority  of 
their  religion,iif  it  be  not  to  Divine  inspiration  ? 

The  distinctiviS  feature  of  Judaism  was  sep- 
■  aration.  To  separate  one  people  from  all  others, 
in  order  to  promote  purity  of  morals  and  to 
educate  them  for  a  higher  life.  To  separate 
one  tribe  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  Israel,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  devoted  to  the  offices  of 
religion  and  the  service  of  the  temple.  To 
set  apart  one  day  from  all  the  other  days  of  the 
week  as  a  Sabbath  to  be  kept  holy  unto  the 
Lord.  This  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  relig- 
ion was  doubtless  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
that  people,  and  to  the  great  purpose  of  their 
oalling,  which  was  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
unity  and  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Bding  in  the 
midst  of  Burronnding  nations  given  up  to  the 
grossest  idolatry. 

The  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  them  to 
Christ ;  and  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
the  more  glorious  dispensation  of  the  Gospel 
was  proclaimed  and  exemplified  by  the  Son  of 
God.     It  is  not  a  system  of  exclusion,  but  of 


charity  and  noiversal  love.  Its  Fpirit  is  not 
separation,  but  diffusion.  It  does  not  set  apart 
one  people,  but  unites  ail  as  one.  brotherhood, 
having  one  Father,  and  actuated  by  one  prin> 
ciple  of  divine  life.  It  does  not  set  apart  aa 
order  of  priests,  but  proclaims  that  all  God'a 
pe<>ple  are  priests,  ordained  to  offer  up  "  spirit- 
ual sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ." 
It  does  not  teach  that  one  day  is  holier  than  an- 
other, but  that  all  days  should  be  sanctified  to 
the  Lord  and  devoted  to  his  service.  Its  great 
purpose  is  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  and  to 
oast  oat  error  by  the  power  of  Truth. 

The  principle  of  overcoming  evil  with  good 
was  most  beautifully  and  thoroughly  exemplified 
in  the  life  and  character  of  the  Messiaii.  It 
was  indeed  the  great  purpose  of  his  mission  to 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  evil  and  to  bring  io 
everUsting  righteousness ;  a  work  that  was  then 
begun  in  his  personal  ministry,  and  which  his 
church  was  intended  to  carry  forward  until 
"-nation  shall  uot  lift  up  sword  againt  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

It  is  objected  to  the  lamb  like  nature  of  pure 
Christianity,  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the'pres> 
ent  condition  of  the  world,  which  connot  be 
governed  without  recourse  to  physical  force. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  great 
work  of  reforming  the  world,  and  introducing 
a  better  system  of  government,  founded  on  love 
to  God  and  man,  must  have  had  a  beginning 
before  it  could  spread  and  prevail  over  the 
world.  That  beginning  having  already  been 
made  in  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation, it  will  be  advanced  by  the  fidelity  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ  in  each  succeeding  age,  and 
spreading  gradually  from  nation  to  nation,  the 
reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  may  uUimately 
prevail  over  all. 

To  bring  forth  this  blessed  consummatioa 
without  interfering  with  (he  free  agency  of 
man,  on  which  depeBda"hi8  re'*ponsibiltty,  dig- 
nity and  virtue,  is  the  grand  problem  which 
Divine  Providence  is  working  out  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  Never  before  has  there 
been,  in  this  country,  a  more  general  disposition 
to  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  the  affiirs  of 
men,  than  in  regard  to  the  momentous  events 
that  have  transpired  within  a  few  yearS  past. 
While  we  behold  in  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  the  evidences  of  His  power  aud  wis- 
dom who  controls  the  universe — "  from  seeoa- 
ing  evil  still  educing  good," — shall  we  not  en- 
deavor individually  and  as  a  religious  Society 
to  perform  that  part  in  the  great  work  to  which 
we  are  called. 

He  has  instruments  for  various  purposes,  and 
dispenses  to  each  the  qualifications  required  for 
the  task  assigned. 

It  appears  to  me  that  those  who  are  convinced 
of  the  peaceable  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  the  incompatability  of  war  with  his  spirit- 
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ual  reign,  should  feel  it  a  high  privilege  to 
follow  iiis  blessed  example,  who,  in  order  to 
overcome  evil  with  good,  laid  down  his  life  for 
the  sheep ;  "  who,  when  be  was  reviled,  ceviled 
not  ag»in ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not ; 
but  couiniitted  himself  to  Him  that  judgeth 
righteously." 

For  behold,  the  day  conieth,  that  shall  burn  as 
an  oven  :  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  vnd  all  that 
do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble :  and  the  day  that 
Cometh. shall  burn  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  neither  rpot  nor  branch.' 
Mai.  4  :  1.  ___ 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

E.MMOR  Comly: 

Eiteemed  Friend. — In  esaniining  some  old  pa- 
pers recently,  I  found  the  following  on  "  Silent 
Worship,"  and  it  occurred  to  me  it  would  be 
interesting  for  the  Intelligencer,  because  of  its 
antiquity  and  style.  I  re-^ret  that  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaioins;  the  author. 

Truly,  thy  friend,  S.  P. 

From  the  "  English  BeTlew,"  for  December,  ITOL 
ON     SILENT   WORSHIP. 

Devotion,  considered  simply  in  itself,  ia  an 
intercourse  betwixt  us  and  God — betwixt  the 
supreme,    self-existent,    inconceivable  Spirit, 
which  formed  and  preserves  the  universe,  and 
that  particular   spirit  with   which,  for   awful 
reasons,  he  has   animated  a  portion  of  matter 
upon  earth,  that  we  call  man. 
-     It  is  a  silent  act,  in  which  the  soul  divests' 
itself  of  outward  things,  flees  into  heaven,  and 
ponrs  forth  all  its  wants,  wishes,  hopes,  fears, 
guilt,    or  pleasures,   into    the    bosom   of   an 
Almighty  Friend.     Although  this  devotion  in 
its  first  stages  may  be  a  wearisome  or  insipid 
exercise,  yet  this  arises  merely  from  the  de- 
pravity   (weakness)   of   nature,   and    of    our 
pjssions.     A  little  habit  will  overcome  this  re- 
luctance.    When  you  have  fairly  entered  upon 
your  journey,  the  ways  of  this  wisdom  will  be 
"  ways   of  pleasantness,   and   all  its   paths — 
peace."     True    devotion  doubtless   requires  a 
considerable   degree  of  abstraction  from  -  the 
world.     Hence,  modern  Cbriatiatis  treat  it  as  a 
vision : — ^hence,   many   modern    writers    have 
little  of  its  unction.     But  it  glows  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  it  warms  us  in  the  Fathers;  it  burped  in 
an  Austin,  and  in  many  others  of  the  persecu- 
ted martyrs  who  now  are  with  God.     That  we 
hear  but  little  of  St,  is  not  wonderful.    It  makes 
DO  noise  in  the  circle  of  the  learned,  or  of  tb 
elegant.    Under   a  heap  of  worldly  cares,  ■ 
smother  the  lovely  infant  and  will  not  le 
breathe.     Vanity,  pleasure,  ambition,  avr 
quench  the  celestial  fire ;  and  these,  ala< 
too  much  the  god  j  of  mortals.     Ever  si 
world    began,    writers    have  been  am< 
only  with  shadows  of  this  piety  ^iostear 


us  its  soul  and  substance.  Superstition  has 
placed  it  ini  opinions,  ceremonies,  austerities, 
pilgrimages,  pcrsccutionB,  an  august  temple  or 
splendid  imagery,  which  have  little  conoe'ction 
with  sentiment  or  spirit.  Enthusiasm  has 
sifclled  with  unnatural  conceptions,  and  ob- 
truded a  spurious  offispring  on  the  world,  in- 
stead of  the  engaging  child  of  Reason  and  of 
Truth,  whilst  the  lukewarm  have  rested  in  a 
few  outward  duties,  which  have  bad  no  vigor, 
and  a^  th>>y  spring  not  from  the  heart,  never 
enter  the  Temple  of  the  Must  High. 

Ileal  piety  is  of  a  very  different  and   of  a 
much  more  animated  nature.     It  looks  up  to 
God;  sees,  hears,  feels  him  in  eveiy  e^cnt,  \r 
every  vicissitude,  in  all  pIao;3s,  in  all  steasor 
and  upon  all  occasions.     It  is  theory,  vivi' 
by  experience;  it   is  faith,  substantiated 
mental  enjoyment;  it  is  heaven,  transpl 
in  the  human  bosom  ;  it  is  the  radiance 
divinity,  warming  and  encircling  man 
spiritual  sense,  gratified  by  spiritual  6< 
Without  this  all  ceremonies  are  ine 
books,  prayers,  sacraments,  and  mer' 
but  a  Dody  without  a  soul,  or  a  st' 
animation. 

That  man  is  capable  of  .such 
with  his  Maker,  there  arc  man'^ 
to  prove.     Wiihout  having 
visions  of  fanatics  or  the  drf 
it  miy  be  proved  to  sprin 
philosophical  causes.     Gr 
miod.      Bodies  can    ha* 
soul.s   When  minds  arr 
of  purity,  they  have 
This -was  the  bliss  of 
it,  and   holiness  m 
thus  disposed,  the 
self  in  a  manner 
natural  eye  as  f 
refreshing  to  i 
vegetation.     ' 
when   they 
David  felt 
hart    pap 
Paul  ex 
tribula' 
was  c- 
thin- 
war 
op 
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oomo  a  temple.  Every  event  and  every  object 
will  lead  yuor  minds  to  Ood,  and  ia  hta  great- 
ness and  perfections  yon  will  iuseosibl;  lose 
the  littleDPss,  the  glare  and  tinsel  of  all  human 
things.  If  I  winbed  only  to  set  off  your  per 
Bona  to  the  greatest  advantage,  I  would  recom- 
mend this  true,  sublime  religion.  It  gives  a 
pleasing  serenity  to  the  countenance,  and  a 
cheerfulness  to  the  spirits  beyond  the  reach  of 
art  or  the  power  of  affectation.  It  communi- 
cates a  real  transport  to  the  mind,  which  dissi- 
pation mimics  only  for  a  moment ;  a  sweetness 
to  the  disposition,  and  a  lustre  lo  the  manners, 
which  all  the  airs  of  modern  politeness  study 
bat  in  vain.  Easy  in  yonrself,  it  will  mwke  you 
in  perfect  good  bnmiir  with  the  world,  and 
when  you  are  diffusing  happiness  around  you, 
you  will  only  be  dealing  oat  the  broken  frag 
meats  that  remain  after  you  have  eaten.  This 
devotion,  however,  though  essentially  a  silent 
intercourse  betvixt  the  soul  and  God,  yet  to 
creatures,  consisting  of  matter  as  well  as  spirit, 
must  be  nourished  by  external  forms.  It  must 
strike  ^he  senses,  in  order  to  awaken  the  imagi- 
nation. 

The  moment  a  man  gives  way  to  inordinate 
desire,  disquietude  and  torment  take  possession 
of  his  heart.  The  proud  and  the  covetous  are 
never  at  rest;  but  the  humble  and  poor  in 
spirit  posseoB  their  souls  ia  the  plentitude  of 
peace. — Kempis. 

FRIKNDS'  MEBTINQ  HOUSE  AT  WATERPOBD,  VA. 

Friends  Meeting  house  at  Waterford,  London 
County,  Virginia,  known  as  Fairfax  Meeting 
house,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  8tb  instant. 
The  roof  caught  from  the  burning  grass  of  the 
grave  yard,  that  was  fired  by  some  school  boys 
in  order  to  remove  the  summer's  growthof  Tego- 
tation. 

Of  course  there  was  an  error  on  their  part,  to 
assume  such  a  work  without  permission.;  and 
they  have  no  doubt  suffered  a  severe  penalty  of 
condemnation  for  the  aot  so  thoughtlessly  be- 
gun, for  the  wind  brought  the  fire  towards  tho 
building,  and  very  soon  the  house  was  envel- 
oped in  flames.  The  citizens  of  the  village 
were  active  to  save  the  house,  but  so  soon  as  its 
fate  was  certain,  they  exerted  themselves  with 
some  siiccess  to  save  sash,  blinds,  and  benches. 
The  building  bore  the  date  of  1761,  and  was  a 
large  old  fashioned  stone  house,  which  had 
undergone  thorough  repair  of  floors,  windows, 
and  roof,  &o.,  about  10  years  ago,  and  was  in 
excellent  order. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  regular  at- 
tenders  of  the  meetings  held  there  for  near  a 
life  time,  there  pre  many  pleasant  associations 
conBccted  with  its  memory^  and  the  parting 
with  it  was  much  like  that  of  a  separation  from 
a  lo\ed  one  of  earth.     During  the  one  hundred 


years  and  upwards  since  its  erection,  there  is  no 
account  of  one  meeting  having  been  missed, 
either  on  First-day  or  mid-week,  not  even  during 
the  late-war,  when  it  was  used  as  qaarters  for 
southern  soldiery.  They  first  came  amongst  us 
much  prcjadieed  against  Friends,  but  after  ac- 
quaintance, they  were  mostly  respectful;  there 
was  DO  wanton  destruction  of  property,  and  the 
house  was  not  materially  injured. 

Since  it  has  been  in  use  as  a  place  of  worship, 
there  have  been  many  travelers  to  visit  us  in  the 
mission  of  the  Gospel.  I  can  remember  many 
excellent  and  tonchfng  discourses  from  those 
who  came  from  various  parts  of  the.  country, 
most  of  whom  have  passed  from  works  to  re- 
wards ;  but  to  the  remainder,  wherever  they 
may  be,  I  have  thought  this  account  would  be 
read  with  interest,  which  was  one  inducement 
to  write  the  notice. 

Among  these,  and  the  last  who  visited  as  be- 
fore the  accident,  was  our  much  valued  friend 
D.  p.  W.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  last  meeting  held,  and  delivered  the 
last  discourse  made  in  the  hnuso.  It  was  truly 
good  and  encouraging  counsel,  that  no  doubt 
will  be  remembered  by  many  who  were  present, 
the  impression  remaining  that  a  sweet  counsellor 
and  ChristiuD  mother  had  spoken  truly  to  us. 

The  building  had  done  gnod  service  in  its 
long  use ;  and  although  it  was  a  trial  to  part 
with  it,  and  sadness  was  apparent  on  almost 
every  countenance,  yet  when  wo  remember  that 
thousands  have  worshipped  there,  many  of  whom 
have  passed  from  earth  and  no  doubt  are  gath- 
ered in  the  presence  of  our  Saviour,  say  not 
that  it  was  erected  in  vain,  but  that  as  our 
fathers  built  it  for  their  use,  and  thoj>e  who 
might  come  after  them — so  now,  it  is  our  duty 
to  raise  another,  that  oar  followers  may  have 
extended  to  them  a  similar  example.  It  ia  our 
purpose  to  proceed  with  rebuilding,  as  fast  as 
the  weather  will  admit,  and  hope  the  coming 
summer  will  find  it  replaced  with  a  new  and 
comfortable  house  of  good  sise  and  conve- 
nience. W. 

Waterford,  Wthmo.  18,  1867. 

LETTER  FROM  VIRQINIA.  , 

Watkbfobd,  Ya.,  Iltb  mo.  lOth,  1867."^ 

I  write  this  morning  with  a  heavy  heart, 
knowing  yon  will  feel  for  us,  when  I  tell  yoa 
that  onr  time-honored  meeting-house  was  burned 
on  the  8th,  the  day  before  yesterday. 

During  the  seven  months  the  soldiers  were 
quartered  there,  we  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised at  any  time  to  have  seen  it  in  flames, 
but  it  escaped  all  the  perils  of  war,  all  the  wild 
weather  of  a  hundred  winters,  to  fall  on  a  se- 
rene and  lovely  day,  when  scarcely  a  breath  of 
wind  fanned  the  air:  and  from  so  small  a  cause. 
Some  boys  were  playing  with  fire  in  the  grave- 
yard adjoining.     The  long  grass  caught,  and 
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spread  with  rapidity  ;  from  the  grass  to  tbo  roof 
vas  the  work  of  a  moment,  when  that  too 
caught,  and  all  our  efforts  to  stop  its  course 
were  io  vain. 

Our  dear  invalid  conein  was  passinf^  the  daj 
with  us,  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness,  and 
we  were  enjojing  her  company,  when  the  cry 
came,  "The  Quaicer  meetin°;-house'  is  on  fire." 
We  looked,  and  there  was  the  dear  old  house 
encircled  by  the  devouring  clement.  Men 
worked,  and  women  ran  to  assist,  but  oar  ut- 
most exertions  only  sufficed  to  carry  out  the 
stove  and  our  little  book-case,  some  of  the 
beaches,  and  a  few  of  the  windows,  before  the 
quaint  old  hipped  roof  was  gone.  Then  came 
a  fearful  crash  ;  part  of  the  wall  went  down. 
The  east  gable  still  remains,  bearing  upon  it 
the  date  of  its  erection,  1761.      , 

"  II  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rough, 
But  in  a  anna;  hour  fell  off." 

And  well  has  its  work*  been  done.  During 
all  these  long  years  it  has  sheltered  us,  as  our 
mlputes  bear  record,  twice  every  week  without 
a  singlo  omission.  The  beads  which  planned 
and  the  hands  which  built  had  long  ago  ceased 
their  labors,  but  the  prayers  of  sincere  hearts 
were  still  offered  as  at  the  beginning.  Now 
that  pur  temple  has  fallen,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
wo  are  oast  down  and  our  countenances  are 
sad.  It  is  the  place  where  our  parents  and 
grandparent.^,  and  the  great-grandparents  of 
many  among  us,  were  wont  to  repair  to  wor- 
ship their  Father  and  our  Father.  It  is  the 
place  where  so  many  servants  of  the  Mo!<t 
High,  now  gone  to  their  rest,  have  labored 
among  us.  The  thrilling  tones  of  Job  Scott 
were  heard  there,  and  there  Kersey  and  Hicks 
have  niini.at^ered  the  everlasting  word.  Stabler 
and  Wctherald,  (both  members  and  regular 
attenders  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting)  there 
poured  forth  their  eloquent  appeah  to  enchained- 
audiences,  of  whom,  doubtless,  many  have 
-become  the  better  for  having  crossed  its  thresh- 
old. And,  still  more  recently,  there  was  one 
whoso  voice  was  familiar  to  us  all,  and  whose 
memory  is  dear  to  us  all;  one,  whose  fervent 
petitions,  we  doubt  not,  have  often  ascended 
to  the  merey  seat  in  our  behalf;  one  whom  we 
mourn  as  a  mother  in  Israel ;  one  whose  gen- 
tle influence  is  still  felt  among  us,  though  she 
bas  passed  away  to  join  the  innumerable  oom- 
paoy  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb. 

Our  dear  old  meeting-house  has  been  witness 
to  other  scenes — strange  for  so  peaceful  a  place, 
and  foreign  to  its  character.  For  seven  months 
it  was  the  home  of  soldiers;  and  surrounded  as 
we  were  by  the  implements  and  appendages  of 
war,  and  in  the  midst  of  ignorant  and  misguided 
men,  we  sat  together,  and  felt  that  the 
Blessed  Master  condesceoded  to  our  low  estate 
and  met  with  us,  then  and  there. 


Dear  friends,  we  claim  your  sympathy.  We 
do  indeed  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells' 
not  in  temples  made  by  hands,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  His  children  wherever  they  may  be : 
but  we  are  just  emerging  from  the  crush  of  the 
war,  when  we  were  stripped  of  grain,  horses, 
cattle  and  harness,  and  of  almost  every  thing 
that  was  movable ;  and  the  meetiag-house 
at-  Winchester  having  been  demolished  by  the 
war,  our  Yearly  Meeting  has  already  demands 
for  assistance  which'  precede  ours ;  so  that  our 
prospect  of  rebuilding  is  not  very  promising. 

Tills  afternoon  we  met  at  the  School- House 
near  by,  and  had  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Good  Spirit,  the  Living  Word,  is  not  confined  to 
one  place  nor  to  temples  made  with  bands. 

R.  K. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
'  SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

What  does  the  teacher  require  when  he  com-' 
mences  the  suhool?  Silence.  What  does  the 
Divine  Teacher  require  f  Silence.  Why?  In 
order  that  all  may  listen  to  his  voice  and  not 
disturb  each  other.  What  is  the  next  requi- 
site? Obedience.  Why?  For  the  reason  that 
all  will  be  confusion  unless  it  is  enforced,  and 
the  pupils  would  not  attend  to  their  studies. 
These  being  attended  to,  all  will  go  on  harmo- 
niously, step  by  step,  and  we  will  secure  the  boon 
of  happiness  and  peace.  I.  H. 

IIRSX-DAY   SCHOOL  CONFERENCES. 

Baltihobb,  loth  mo.  30tb,  1867. 

At  a  meeting  of  Friends'  First-day  School 
Conference,  assembled  at  the  Meeting  House, 
on  Lombard  Street,  io  obedience  to  thu  call  of 
the  Committee  appointed  at  West  Chester,  Pa., 

Lydia  C.  Stabler,  of  Baltimore,  was  appoint- 
ed Assistant  Clerk,  after  which  the  minutes  of 
the  West  Chester  Meeting  were  approved. 

Extracts  were  read  from  communications 
bearing  upon  the  interesting  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  which  the  meeting  came 
together.    • 

The  committee  appointed  at  our  last  meeting 
"  to  draft  for  the  information  of  our  absent 
Friends  an  address,  &c,"  informed  the  confer- 
ence that  they  had  conferred  together  and  had 
divided  themselves  into  the  following  sub- 
committees^  viz:  to  prepare  an  address,  to  pre. 
sent  statistical  information,  and  to  examine  and 
report  on  books  suitable  for  children,  and  that 
said  sub-committees  after  deliberate  eonsidtsra- 
tion  had  agreed  to  submit 

I.   TBS   STATISTICAL  KEPOBT. 

The  sub-committee  00  statistics  having  given 
the  subject  its  merited  consideration,  gaining 
information  from  all  the  sources  at  its  command, 
feci  gratified  at  being  able  to  report  as  favorable 
a  condition  of  affairs  as  appears  to  them  to 
exist.    We  have  heard  of  gohoQis  in  suocessfol 
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operation  in  nearly  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  in 
tho  country,  and  think  we  have,  in  communioa- 
tioDS  addressed  to  as  by  those  directly  ooooec- 
ted  with  said  schoolji,  abundant  evidence  of  a 
tboroui;h  working  interest  that  cannot  fail  to 
produce  good  fruits  for  those  for  whom  tbey 
work.  There  is  evidently  an  intense  desire 
among  all  to  find  "  the  best  mode  of  oonduot- 
ing  "  their  schools  for  the  trno  welfare  of  those 
intrusted  to  their  care.  Humility  and  love 
pervade  all  the  communications  received,  and 
each  gives  abundant  evidence  of  a  reliance  upon 
a  Higher  Power  for  that  strength  and  guidance 
without  which  '•  we  can  do  no  good  thing," 

We  feel  plensure  in  presenting  these  glean- 
ings from  wide  extended  fields,  in  connection 
with  the  following,  statistical  report. 

We  have  reports  from  nineteen  (19)  First- 
day  schools  taught  by  seventy-seven  (77)  teach- 
ers, forty  four  ( 14)  of  whom  arc  females.  These 
scbools  number  about  one  thousand  and  ninety- 
one  (1091)  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  abont  sis  hundred  (tJOO).  Of  these  schools, 
one  was  organized  in  1859,  two  in  1860,  two  in 
1862,  one  in  1SG3,  four  in  1805,  one  in  I8t>6, 
and  eight  in  1867,  showing  that  more  than  one 
third  the  whole  number  have  commenced  this 
year.  Connected  with  some  of  these  schools  are 
libraries  contaiaiog  about  600  volumes,  which 
number  we  anticipate  will  be  largely  increased 
daring  the  next  year. 

As  evidence  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this^  matter  we  report  as  now^in  operation, 
schools  at  Reading,  Pa.,  organized  11  th  mo.  6, 
18t9;  Germantown,  Pa.,  spring,  1860;  Green 
Rt ,  Philada.,  in  fall.  1860  ;  Salem,  N.  J.,  1862  ; 
Weft  Branch,  Pa.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  5th  mo. 
3,  1863;  Goshen,  Pa.,  5th  mo.  1865;  Bal- 
timore,  Md  ,  11th  rao.  1S05;  Race  St.,  Phila., 
lltb  mo.  5,  1865;  Richmond,  lod.',  12th  mo. 
3,  1865;  Miami  Meeting,  Waynesville,  Ohio, 
5th  mo.-  1866 ;  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  spring, 
1867;  Boston,  N.  Y.,  6ih  mo.  23,  1867; 
Alloway's  Creek,  N.  J.,  6th  mo.  23,  1867 ; 
Goose  Creek,  Va.,  Kennet  Square,  Pa.,  summer, 
1867;  Valley  Meeting.  Pa.,  7th  mo.  1«67; 
Colored  School,  Lincoln,  Va.,Chappaqua,  N.Y., 
10th  mo.  20,  1867. 

(A  First-day  school  was  held  at  Salem,  N.  J., 
more  that  50  years  agi.  A  First-day  school 
was  oreanized  at  West  Chester,  11th  mo.,  1860, 
but  after  six  or  seven  months  was  disoon- 
tinned.) 

The  foregoing  exhibits  we  think  very  clearly 
the  fact  that  many  truly  concerned  FViends 
consider  First-day  schools  a  necessity.  Parents 
who  have  themselves  been  reared  without  them 
we  find  coming  forward  with  their  infant  apd 
older  children,  to  introduce  them  to  the  First- 
day  schools,  from  which  they  hope  their  little 
ones  will  receive  advantages  beyond  those  of 
the  generation  preceding  them.     We  thus,  as 


briefly  as  possible,  present  the  condition  of  our 
First-day  schools  at  the  present  time,  and  hope 
the  vigoroua  efforts   now   making   may  prove 
useful  to  society  and  to  humanity  gonerally. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Eli  M.  Lamb, 
Saul.  £.  Gbiscom. 
lOtATOo.12,1867. 

n.  THB    BIPORT   oy  BOOKS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  suitable 
books,  containing  instructive  and  interesting 
reading  for  the  children  of  First-day  schools, 
report  that  tbey  have  spent  some  time  in  ex- 
amining carefully  a  variety  of  books  issued  by 
different  religious  societies.  As  tbey  considered 
it  particnbrly  important  that  no  books  having 
objectionable  points  of  doctrine  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  children,  it  was  necessary  that 
each  should  be  closely  scrutinized.  It  was 
frequently  a  source  of  regret,  that  the  excellent 
moral  lessons  embodird  in  many  of  the  books 
must  be  withheld  from  the  young,  beoaiiw  in 
other  places,  views  were  promulgated  which 
oiiuld  not  eonsif-'tently  be  endorsed  by  medibers 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Among  the  large 
number  offered  by  other  religious  ortranizations 
and  examined  by  us,  the  committee  find  bat  12 
which  are  considered  unobjectionable. 

Among  those  issued  by  different  branches  of 
our  own  Society,  we  would  allude  to  the  very  va- 
luable work  just  published  by  our  friend  Ben}. 
Hallowell,  entitled,  "the  Young  Friend's 
Manual,  containing  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
Testimonies  and  Doctrini-s  of  Friends,  and  the 
principles  of  Truth  professed  by  that  Society  ;*' 
as  a  book  of  which  all  First  day  schools  have 
felt  great  need,  and  which  cannot  bat  be  pe- 
rused with  profit  and  interest.  • 

The  foltowiog  are  offered  by  the  committee. 

Scripture  Lessons  for  the  little  ones,  by  A. 
S.  P.,  publisiied  by  Friends'  Publication  Assv 
ciation,  Philada.,  and  those  issued  by  the  Book 
Association  of  Friends,  Philada.,  vii : — Bibli- 
cal   History   Familiarized    by   Qoestinns,    by 
Ann  A.  TowD.send ;  Talks  with  the  Children, 
parts  1  and  2.  by  Jane  Johnson ;  The  Story  ot 
Thos.  Ellwood,  by  A.  S.  P. ;  Devotional  Poetry 
for  Children,  parts  1  and  2,  Daily  Scriptural 
Watchword  and  Gospel  Promise,  by  Jane  John- 
son ;    Thouiihts  fur    the    Children,   by  Jane 
Johnson ;   Treasury  of  Facts,  6  parts,  by  Jane 
Johnson ;  Familiar  Questions  on  the  Queries, 
by  H.  E.  Stuokly ;  Paper  Juveniles  and  a  Fable 
on    Faith.       Also,   the  Children's  Friend,    a 
Monthly  Magaaine  for  Friends,  published   by 
Lydia  H.  H>ill,  aided  by  Esther  K.  Smedley, 
of  West  Chester,  Pa.     And  from  other  sources, 
Chloe  Lankton,  The  Lost  Shilling.  Stamp  on  it 
John,   Oiled    Feather,  Mother's   Care,  Georf^ 
Howard,    Under   the  Wings,   Nettie's   Acorn 
Frames,  Uncle  Downs'  Home,  Charlie,  ur  the 
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Bad  Habit,  Helps  over  Hard  Places  for  Boys, 
Helpa  over  Hard  Places  for  Girls. 
On  behalf  of  the  Coinmittec, 
Anne  Caley, 
Maeia  Jan£  Chandlee. 
10<A  mo.  12,  1867. 

in.   BIPOBT   OF     COVKITTEB   OH   ADDRC8S. 

At  a  conferenoo  of  Frieods  faeld-ia  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  13th  of  9th  month,  1867,  to 
promote  an  interest  in  First-day  schools,  and 
to  consider  the  best  mode  of  oonductin^  them, 
it  was  concluded  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
Embody  in  an  Address  some  of  the  views  and 
facts  presented'  in  relation  to  this  important 
subject,  with  the  hope  that  it'might  awaken  an 
interest  araono;  the  members  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends; — especially  those  who  are 
parents  and  heads  of  families. 

It  was  stated  that  a  number  of  such  schools 
are  at  this  time  in  successful  operation,  and 
aUhou,!;h  mostly  small  in  the  beginning,  they 
have  a.ssumed  a  highly  important  and  useful 
character. 

Parents  having  a  multiplicity  of  business 
cares  are  too  liable  to  lose  sight  of  the  import- 
ance of  instructing  their  children  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Testimonies  and 
Principles  of  our  Religious  Society. 

It  is  frequently  found  that  many  of  onryonng 
people  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  our  fun- 
damental principles,  and  liable  to  be  drawn 
away  from  the  simple  and  beautiful  truths  of 
our  Christian  profe!>sion. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  from  its  earliest  ex- 
istence, hai  nrged  the  necessity  of  a  guarded  re- 
ligions education  of  the  children  under  its  oare. 
Every  year  in  our  Annual  Assemblies  we  re- 
-  ccivc  accounts  of  the  condition  of  our  members, 
and  these  too  often  exhibit  the  departure  of 
oor  youth  from  the  testimonies  we  profess  to 
hold,  and  which  we  so  dearly  and  rightfully 
cherish.  The  query  arises.  Why  is  it  so  ?  If 
our  principles  are  worth  anything  to  us,  they 
should  be  held  as  valuable  for  oar  children. 
Paul  declared,  "  that  the  grace  of  God  which 
bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  onto  all  men." 
This  fact  does  not  excuse  p^ircnts.or  guardians 
from  diligently  seeking,  under  Divine  direction, 
to  do  their  part  in  the  heavenly  order  as  instru- 
ments in  the  preparation  of  tbe  infant  mind  for 
the  reception  of  the  good  seed.  "  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  was  the  asser- 
tion of  the  wise  man  ages  ago,  and  experience 
has  attested  its  truth.  We  have  no  right  to 
shelter  ourselves  from  a  neglect  of  this  duty, 
and  ought  not  to  expect  to  escape  its  conse- 
quences under  the  plea  that  God  is  the  teacher 
of  His  people  Himself. 

The  object  of  Society  organization  is  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  members,  and  if  each 
mind  is  brought  under  the  direct  teachings  of 


the  Holy  Spirit,  and  becomes  obedient  to  the 
laws  this  power  reveals,  it  will  experience 
'purification  and  be  able  to  watch  over  others 
for  good. 

Were  the  elderand  younger  members  of  our 
Society  to  meet  together  on  First-day  after- 
noons, and  engage  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  subjects  as  would  enable 
them  more  clearly  to  understand  their  moral 
and  religious  duties,  our  principles  and  testi- 
monies would  not  only  be  better  understood,  but 
an  earnest  desire  would  be  felt  that  they  be  car- 
ried out  in  daily  practice. 

It  is  not  intended  that  these  schools  shall 
supersede  home  and  family  training,  but  be  co- 
adjutors ia  the  work,  that  the  great  truths  of 
our  Holy  profession  may  be  presented  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  young  will  be  induced  to  love 
and  embrace,  them ;  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
the  Heavenly  Husbandman,  who  will  in  His, 
own  time  fructify  His  good  seed  and  cause  it 
to  bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest. 

We  ask  your  earnest  co  operation   in   this 
effort,  trusting  you  will  prayerfully  consider  it 
and  so  act  as  best  wisdom  may  direct.^ 
'  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Louisa  J.  Roberts, 
William  Dobset. 

loth  mo.  12,  186T. 

These  reports  having  been  read,  appeared  to 
produce  much  interest  and  gratification  among 
those  agsemblcd,  inasmuch  as  they  presented  a 
public  history  of  what  had  been  done  at  our 
First-day  schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  statistical 
report,  we  were  informed  of  three  additional 
schools  among  Friends,  two  within  the  limitjof 
Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting,  Iowa,  and  one 
at  l-'lain^eld,  Ohio,  making  in  all  reported  to 
this  time  22  suhools,  and  over  1200  pupils. 

Having  occupied  the  evening  to  a  late  hour, 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the 
close  of  the  Moruing  Session  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  morrow. 

IOtii  mo.  31  ST. — The  Conference  again 
convened.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
port to  our  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Rice  St., 
Philadelphia,  11th  mo.  9th  next,  a  plan  for  a 
permanent  organization  of  the  present  confer- 
ence, so  that  there  may  be  unity  of -action  and 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  our  First-day 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  held 
at  this  time,  warm  encouragement  was  given  in 
the  work,  by  many  Friends  present,  wh 
reverted  to  their  own  early  days,  in  which  t|ie; 
had  felt  the  need  of  something  of  this  kind, 
occasionally  alluding  to  their  experience  ia 
schools  of  other  denominations  which  they  had 
been  induced  to  join,  but  in  which  they  did  nut 
find  the  nourishment  craved. 

We  heard  of  some  who  less  firmly  grounded 
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io  their  own  belief,  h»d  throuo;h  these  mesns 
been  drawn  into  other  fields  of  labor,  while  we 
thus  lost  thoEe  who  might  have  been  piooeers 
for  the  disseiiiiaation  of  oar  own  principles. 
Examples  of  each  c4as8  were  given ;  one  a 
Friend  had  langht  a  First-daj  school  for  colored 
persons  in  Friends'  Meeting  Honne,  at  Alexan- 
dria, Ya.,  abont  40  years  ago.  Now  he  bailed 
with  joy  this  general  movement,  believing  that 
a  deeper  meaning  than  might  at  first  be  per- 
ceived lay  in  the  almost  simultaneous  awaken- 
ing, resulting,  without  any  concerted  action,  in 
Bach  similarity  of  plan  sod  purpose. 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  objections  urged 
by  some,  indicating  a  fear  le^t  erroneous  doctri- 
nal matter  might  be  inculcated,  ^but  it  was 
asked,  "  Beoauao  any  good  thing  is  liable  tj 
abate,  shall  we  refrain  from  endeavors  to  use  it 
properlif  t"  "  Shall  we  close  our  meeting 
houses  lest  doctrines  with  which  we  cannot 
unite  be  at  times  held  forth  V  "  Had  our 
living  testimonies  of  peace,  love  and  universal 
brotherhood,  with  the  guiduace  of  the  light 
within,  been  held  op  in  this  way  to  our  youth 
during  the'  last  30  years,  who  can  estimate  the 
beocficial  results  to  our  Society  ? 

On  the  teaching  of  the  Utter  a  caution  was 
given  by  one  who,  although  not  wishing  to 
oppose  the  work,  would  urge  those  engaged  in 
it  to  walk  carefully.  She  had  felt  a  jealousy, 
lest  in  the  zeal  of  youthful  labors  our  main 
principles  might  not  be  kept  always  clearly  in 
view ;  but  she  was  "  in  a  meavure  acquainted 
with  the  interest  and  feeling  of  some  of  the 
workers,"  and  gave  "  these  suggestions  merely 
as  a  wholesome  caution." 

By  another  Friend,  not  a  teacher,  was  added 
encouragement  as  from  one  "  who  had  known 
the  hearlt  of  some  engaged  in  it  and  who  gave 
them  cordial  sympathy." 

This  was  followed  by  the  expression  of  the 
hope  that  those  who  bad  begun  with  earnest 
purpose  and  from  a  real  coooern  to  disseminate 
the  pure  truths  of  righteousness  might  go  on, 
relying  for  guidance  upon  the  simple  teachings 
of  the  Spirit,  which  will  enable  them  rightly  to 
impart  all  that  has  been  received. 

Ooe  of  the  teachers  on  behalf  of  the  rest, 
feeling  the  cautions  above  mentioned  well 
meant,  expressed  her  desire  to  profit  by  them, 
adding  however  a  few  remarks  explanatory  of 
the  tendency ,of  their  teachings,  and  calculated 
to  relieve  exercised  minds. 

Ooe  who  had  great  confidence  in  those  who 
had  undertaken  the  work,  wished  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  confining  the  Biblical  reading  and 
lessons  mostly  to  the  clear  and  beautiful  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  but  acknowledged 
himself  satisfied  with  the  explanation  offered 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
'  Feeling  renewed  strength  to  go  forward  in  the 
cause,  yet  humbly  trusting  in  the  gnidauoe  of> 


a  Higher  Power,  the  Conference  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philads., 
11th  mo.  9th. 

Eli  M.  Lamb,         )  p,   , 
Ltdia  C.  Stabueb,  J  ^"'"- 

(To  be  continiwd.} 

FRIENDS' INTEL LIGENCERi 

PUILADBLPHIA,  eleventh  month  30,  1867. 


Meetings  fob  Worship  and  Disoipuni. 
— By  a  communication  from  W.  T.  C.  we  are 
ioformed  that  on  First-day  afternoon,  the  10th 
inst.,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Wilmington,  in 
pursuance  with  an  invitation  contained  in  s 
Circular  addressed  by  that  Monthly  Meeting  to 
its  members,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  neg> 
leot  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Society  in 
the  attendance  of  mid-week  and  disciplinary 
meetings.  A  large  number  of  Friends  convened, 
notwithstanding  the  weather  was  stormy  and 
nnpropitious,  and  the  meeting  proved  to  be  one 
of  unusual  interest,  especially  to  the  young  peo- 
ple, whose  sympathies  became  enlisted  in  the 
concern.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated 
by  T.  C.  Taylor,  Clerk  of  the  Men's  Monthly 
Meeting,  by  whom  also  the  address  was  read. 

Considerable  expression  was  elicited  from 
botb  the  older  and  younger  members,  and 
it  was  concluded  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Fourth- 
day  evening  of  eaeh  week,  at  which  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Society  should  be  read  and  consid- 
ered by  sections. 

The  Friends  of  Wilmington  appear  to  have 
adopted  a  course  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
pursued  by  Friends  in  other  parts  of  the  coun> 
try.  The  meetings  called  Disciplinary  Meetings, 
held  at  Race  street,  have  been  thought  by  many 
to  have  had  a  salutary  effect  in  uniting  in  fel- 
lowship the  old  and  the  young,  as  well  as  in 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  latter 
in  some  of  the  testimonies  particularly  valued 
by  our  Society.  While  we  with  others  deplore 
the  laxity  which  is  too  prevalent  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  our  religious  and  disciplinary  meet- 
ings, we  think  there  can  be  no  radical  change, 
without  change  of  purpose.  The  defect,  accord- 
ing to  our  beKef,  originates,  in  too  many  io- 
stances,  in  suffering  the  mind  to  become  unduly 
e'ngrossed  with  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  the  par- 
suit  of  riches,  which  have  the  effect  as  preseated 
io  the  parable  of  the  sower,  to  choke  the  good 
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seed  and  prevent  its  yielding  fruit,  which  would 
Btrengtben  tho  religious  element,  aqd  induce 
a  disposition  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  .of  heaven 
and  its  righteousness. 

Is  it  nob  the  case  that  many  who  desire  Truth 
are  unwilling  to  part  with  all  that  preventB  its 
full  reception,  and  these  go  on  their  way;  often 
Borrowing  in  secret,  because  of  the  painful  void 
.  that  naught  can  fill  Bare  the  love  of  the  Father  ? 
This  would  act  nut  only  as  a  "  r&fiaer  with  fire," 
bat  it  breathes  into  the  soul  an  inspiration  by 
which  the  angelic  anthem  of  glory  to  Ood  in 
the  highodt,  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men  becomes  the  language  of  iU  life. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  too  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  attendance  of  meetings. 
We  are  conscious  that  the  mere  act  of  going  to 
meeting  will  avail  little,  unless  the  motive  be 
pure  and  the  desire  is  felt  to  worship.the  Father 
of  spirits  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  While  we  sit 
not  in  judgment  over  our  brethren,  we  cannot 
but  believe  where  this  desire  and  love  for  good 
have  the  pre  eminence  in  the  mind,  there  will 
need  no  stronger  incentive  to  assemble  with  our 
friends  for  the  purpose  of  Divine  worship ;  and 
in  the  performance  t>f  this,  as  the  apostle  calls 
it,  reasonable  service,  we  are  convinced  there 
will  be  found  an  increase  of  ability  and  strength 
for  the  fulfilment  of  our  daily  duties,  however 
Taried  these-  may  be.  The  precious  promise  is 
worthy  of  continual  remembrance,  that  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ; 
and  there  is  another  of  equal  value — Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them.  That  the  assemblings 
proposed  by  our  friends  of  Wilmington,  as  well 
as  similar  ones  in  other  neighborhoods,  may 
have  the  effect  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind,  and 
put  it  in  remembrance  of  those  things  which 
pertain  to  an  eternal  life,  is  our  ardent  desire. 


Married,  with  the  approbation  of  Prairie  Orove 
Honthl;  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
on  the  3d  of  Tenth  month  last,  ALBrar  A.  Black- 
SORH,  late  of  C'^ntre  Ooonty,  Pa.,  to  Mabt  S.  Tbokas, 
daughter  of  Nathan  and  Asseneth  Thomas. 

,  on  the  3l8t  of  Tenth  month  last,  in  P/iends' 

Meetiog-bouge  at  Prairie  Grove,  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
WitLiAU  H.  Canst  to  Salcib  S.  Russbll,  daughter 
of  Caleb  and  Elizabeth  Russell. 

,  with  the  approbntion  of  Goshen  Montblj 

Meeting,  on  the  13tli  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  at 
jtbe  residence  of  Mary  G.  Pr-att,  in  Marple,  Delaware 
County,  Pa  ,  T.  Dillwtn  Ddttov  to  Lydia  Pbatt, 
both  of  Delaware  Coaoty. 
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After  a  season  of  solemn  silence,  the  spirit 
of  prayer  was  recognized  in  an  early  oommaoi- 
oation  that  ^e  might  so  dwell  under  the  pcr- 
vadiog  influence  as  to  secure  the  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  our  proceedings,  enabling  us  to  trans- 
act the  business  that  may  come  before  as  in 
harmony  and  condescension. 

The  isolated  situation  of  many  of  oor  scat- 
tered members,  was  feelingly  introduced  to  our 
notice,  who,  from  various  circumstances,  ]<^re 
prevented  from  mingling  with  ns;  some  of 
whom,  perhaps,  had  now,  with  the  privation, 
to  lament  past  neglected  privileges.  Thus  we 
were  admonished  tq,  cultivate  a  spirit  which 
would  induce  an  appreciation  of  opportunities 
^f  meetiog  together  spiritually  and  socially. 
The  view  was  forcibly  presented,  that  we  were, 
to  some  extent,  our  brother's  keeper,  inasmuch 
as  we  do  exert  our  influence  over  one  another 
for  good  or  evil  by  our  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion. 

A  sense  of  responsibility  or  necessity  of  being 
a  proper  example  was  tenderly  adverted  to  by 
a  Friend,  who  acknowledged  that  the  query  had 
arisen  in  her  mind  when  attending  fuperalu, 
whether  she  had  at  all  times  been  as  exact  in 
her  deportment  as  a  constant  regard  for  the 
truth  demanded,  and  that  woald  have  acquitted, 
her  of  all  acconntability  in  respect  to  the  de- 
,  ceased.  Such  an  appeal,  fraught  with  so  much 
humility  and  self-abasement,  that  others  might 
be  edified,  is  surely  calculated  to  stir  up  our 
minds  and  arouse  serious  reflections  on  the 
past,  and  incite  a  disposition  to  set  a  guard  on 
oar  actions  and  our  words.  Onr  young  sisters 
were  enrouraged  to  maiotaiq  their  integrity  to 
the  truth,  for  the  time  was  apprehended  to  be 
near  when  seme  of  them  would  be  called  to 
bear  testimony  to  its  excellency. 

The  manifestation  of  kind  feelings,  through 
Jhe  medium  of  appropriate  actions  and  expres- 
sions, was  cnconraged  in  the  younger  members, 
•  and  they  were  reminded  that  true  religion  was 
not  far  ofl^,  but  near  to  us,  to  be  practiced  as  in 
the  life  of  the  holy  Jesus,  who  went    about 
doing  good  to  the  sonls  and  bodies  of  men. 

The  necessity  of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit  for 
the  right  prosecution  of  every  good  work,  was' 
presented  to  view. 

The  neglect  of  the  att«ndance  of  onr  relig- 
ious meetings  iras  shown  to  be  detrimental  to 
a  spiritual  growth  and  was  conducive  o'f  apa- 
thy to  our  best  interest;  on  the  contrary,  an 
attention  to  our  religious  obligations  would  be 
conducive  to  a  strengthening  influence  that 
would  prove  comforting  and  sustaining  in  sea- 
sons of  sore  trials  and  afflictions. 

The  attention  of  Friends  being  directed  to 
onr  Testimony  concerniug  a  hired  ministry,  the 
error  of  the  principle  was  demonstrated  and 
oppression  shown  to  be  the  result.  The  young 
were  warneJ   against  the   seductions  of   the 


learned  eloquence  attendant  on  it,  and  were  ra< 
minded  that  the  gospel  was  simple,  freely  re- 
ceived and  to  be  freely  given. 

Our  young  slitters  were  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  ccnobling  effect  of  cnltivaling  a  state 
or,habit  of  mind  in  which  the  love  of  God  is  . 
so  felt  and  appreciated  as  to  exclude  all  desire 
for  diversions  calculated  to  estrange  therefrom. 

Our  fundamental  princ'ple  of  the  internal 
revelations  of  the  will  of  God  to  man,  was  aptly 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  manner  in 
which  all  the 'reformers,  from  Abraham  down, 
perceived  the  requirements  of  troth,  which  was 
by  impressions  and  coavictions  made  on  the 
mind  by  God. 

The  voice  of  thanksgiving  ascended  for  the 
bread  which  had  been  dispensed  amongst  us; 
a  petition  arose  that  the  aged  might  witness  the 
lightof  goodness  through  the  vale  oP  death,  and 
that  the  middle  aged  might  be  supported  by 
the  Divine  arm  under  the  trials  that  are  per- 
mitted to  compass  their  path. 

Those  whose  means  are  ample  were  affection- 
ately invited  to  seekthe  poor  and  needy,  and 
to  minister  of  their  abundance  to  such,  and  to 
evince  their  sympathy  to  all  needing  it,  by 
genial  action  ;  thus,  while  they  are  contributing 
to  the  comfort  of  others,  they  are  securing 
blessings  to  themselves ;  but  a  care  was  ex- 
presse<l  that  none  should  be  actuated  by  motives 
of  popularity. 

A  concern  was  expressed  that  in  dealing 
with  offendirs,  we  should  adhere  very  closely 
to  the  spirit  or  disposition  of  mind  suggested 
by  the  ninth  query,  manifesting  a  feeling  that 
would  gather  instead  of  scatter,  binding  them 
to  the  fold  in.stead  of  driving  them  far  away. 
If  we  do  not  succeed  in  reclaiming,  we  shall  have 
the  consolation  of  having  done  what  we  could. 

Considerable  concern  was  evinced  on  the 
subject  of  the  proper  school  education  of  ou^ 
children,  in  consequence  of  an  apparently  Joke- 
warm  spirit  manifested  by  so  few  practical  re- 
sults. 

The  superiority  and  excellency  of  Christian 
love,  as  exhibited  in  its  cementing  influence, 
its  quality  of  supporting  under  adversity,  its 
tendency  to  gather  all  to  the  pure  founUin  of 
goodness  and  rendering  our  immortal  souls,  by 
virtue  of  its  life  in  our  hearts,  fit  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  baptixingly 
preached  amongst  us. 

The  strong  probability  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity being  the  last  that  would  be  afforded 
many  now  gathered  of  meeting  together  again 
in  a  state  of  mutability,  was  feelingly  allud*  d 
to,  as  an  incentive  to  an  earnest  preparatioa 
for  the  approach  of  death. 

And  in  conclusion  a  feeling  of  gratitude  was 
expressed,  by  way  of  supplication  to  the  Great 
Author  of  all  our  blessings,  for  His  conUuaed 
favor  daring  our  Meeting. 
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Fur  Kriendis'  IntoUIgeneer. 
BIRDS   AND  INSECTS. 

"  Are  not  five  sparrows  8o!d  for  tlireepenoe, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  of  God." 

Qone  are  our  sammer  birds,  one  by  one,  so 
silently,  ve  have  scarcely  been  aware  of  their 
departure.  A  lonely  robin  or  cat-bird,  or  it 
may  be  the  gentle  chipping  bird  and  song  spar- 
row, still  linger,  tempted  by'the  fide  weather; 
but  their  melody  greets  us  not  in  the  morning, 
as  in  the  summer  time.  We  have  enjoyed  their 
company,  and  while  noticing  their  modes  of 
life,  especially  the  kinds  of  foud  of  which  they 
psrtake,  we  have  been  reminded  of  the  truth  of 
the  text  above  quoted,  '•  N  )ne  of  them  are  fur; 
gotten  of  our  Father."  The  relation  that  birds 
sustain  in  the  economy  of  the  universe  is  a  sub- 
ject of  pleasing  contemplation,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  ilim  that 
created  them.  We  may  first  view  them  as  eon 
servators  of  health,  as  they  assist  in  purifying 
the  atmosphere,  like  other  animals,  by  taking 
into  their  animal  organizatioa  the  abundant 
osygen,  and  returning  the  carbon  necessary  for 
the  food  of  plants.  But  we  will  not  dwell  on  a 
subject  which  is  or  should  be  familiar  to  every 
school  boy.  The  great  good  they  confer  as  dis- 
seminators of  seeds  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Many  trees  and  plants,  for  aught  we  know, 
'Would  have  remained  in  their  first  or  primitive 
.  localities,  had  it  not  been  for  the  agency  of 
birds.  In  what  way  would  the  different  berries, 
and  also  raany  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees,  have 
been  spread,  as  we  find  thera,  over  the  land,  iu 
the  distant  woods,  by  the  hedge  rows,  and  in 
the  depths  of  forests,  unless  birds  had  eaten 
their  fruit,  and  carried  the  seeds  to  these  distant 
places.  Birds  have  been  shot  in  the  Northern 
States  with  grains  of  rica  yet  undigested  in  their 
cr(f>s  from  the  plantations  ofCaroIina  or  Georgia 
The  trees  that  were  brought  from  E.irope  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country  are  profusely 
scattered  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  the  weeds, 
also  imported,  which  have  become  a  greater 
nuisance  than  those  natural  to  our  soil,  have  in 
part  been  spread  by  birds. 

But  the  roost  important  relation  birds  bear  to 
us  is  as  destroyers  of  insects.  We  admit  their 
▼alne  to  some  extent  as  food  and  the  enjoyment 
we  receive  from  their  cheerful  melody ;  but  as 
insect  destroyers,  they  are  essential  to  our  ex- 
istence. Without  them  our  beautiful  country 
would  be  a  desert.  Every  green  thing  would 
in  a  few  short  years  bo  swept  off  the  earth  by 
inunmersble  insects,  unless  He  who  forgets  not 
the  sparrows  should  interpose  and  employ  other 
agents  tor  their  destruction. 
-  3Iuch  interest  has  been  awakened  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  birds. 
Xiaws  have  been  enacted  in  several  States, 
making  it  a  penal  offence  to  shook,  during  most 
of  the  year,  any  of  our  small  and  useful-  birds. 


This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  our  neighborhood 
(Westbury,  L.  I.)  there  has  been  a  great  re- 
formation in  regard  to  gunning.  A  little  more' 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  common 
for  both  men  iknd  boys  to  spend  their  First-days 
in  strolling  around  the  fields  and  through  the 
woods  in  quest  of  birds.  In  consequence  of 
this  m  )ral  reform,  or  change  in  public  senti- 
ment, the  number  of  birds  has  greatly  increased. 
The' larva  of  the  May-bug,  which  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  ''  Grub,"  has  almost  disappeared, 
while  formerly  they  were  so  numerous  as  often 
to  cause  the  loss  of  entire  crops  of  corn,  and 
sometimes  wheat.  Other  instances  of  the  dimi- 
DutioQ  of  insects  since  the  increase  of  birds 
might  be  given.  Tlie  immense  powers  of  re- 
production, and  the  instincts  with  which  this 
portion  of  the  creation  is  endowed,  renders  it 
impossible  for  men,  aided  by  the  birds,  to  ut- 
Urli/  destroy  a  single  species  of  our  insect  foes. 
We  bear  occa^i^nal  complaints  from  fruit- 
growers that  birds  are  eating  up  all  the  straw- 
berries and  cherries,  and  that  they  are  even 
robbing  us  of  our  nicely-grown  luscious  grapes. 
What  shall  we  do  in  this  ease  ?  Some  would 
say  shoot  away  till  we  kill  all  the  robins  and 
cat-birds  in  the  country — aye,  and  cedar-birds 
too.  It  is  trying  to  both  faith  and  patience, 
after  we  have  nearly  ripened  our  fruit,  and  our 
labor  and  oare  are  being  amply  ^rewarded,  to 
have  the  marauding  birds  take  it.  Of  two  evils 
we  should  choose  the  kast.  Better  have  the 
birds  to  eat  the  fruit,  than  to  have  the  worms 
destroy  both  iruit  and  trees.  Wo  can  in  a  great 
measure  protect  the  fruit,  or  often  employ  some 
method  to  frighten  them  away.  If  we  kill  them, 
we  may  destroy  oar  best  friends.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  operate  here  in  beauti- 
ful harmony,  (or  as  we  aultivate  more  plants  and 
vegetables  for  the  worms  to  live  oo,  their  num- 
bers will  increisc;  and  so,  in  the  same  ratio, 
birds,  finding  plenty  of  foad,  will  multiply  more 
rapidly  to  meet  the  demand  if  wo  do  not  molest 
them.  There  are  portions  of  the  oountry  where, 
at  certain  seasons,  worms  and  grasshoppers 
sweep  off  vegetation  as  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction. Why  have  not  the  birds  kept  these 
in  check  ?  The  reason  probably  is  there  is  not 
sufficient  food  for  them  through  the  season,  ex- 
cept a  week  or  two  when  these  pests  prevail ; 
and  birds  will  not  make  their  home  and  rear 
their  young  where  instinct  teaches  them  there 
will  be  famine  part  of  the  season.  When  those 
places  cultivate  vegetables  and  fruits  exten- 
sively, it  is  probable  the  small  birds  will  increase 
in  numbers  and  materially  assist  in  reducing 
the  immense  swarms  of  destructive  insects.'  In 
long  cultivated  and  productive  soils  in  the  east- 
ern States  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  increase  of 
birds,  since  the  Indians  owned  the  land ; 
especially  the  inseotiverous  birds,  which  we  love 
to  call  by  the  term  sociable  or  home-birds.  Wa 
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find  different  tastes  in  birds,  poine  are  only  in 
Eectirerous,  others  vill  consume  a  variety  of 
food  and  will  resort  to  means  to  satisfy  hunger 
vhich  they  would  not  from  choice.  Sometimes 
pieces  of  leather  and  other  incongrnous  e>ab 
stances  have  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  the 
crow,  and  the  sap-sucker  or  red  headed  Irood- 
pecker  may  only  eat  the  sap  to  prevent  him 
from  starving.  We  have  seen  the  cat-bird,  in 
the  midst  of  his  imitative  song,  take  a  bite  of 
the  blossom  of  the  apple.  And  our  highly 
prized  and  most  useful  Baltimore  Oriolo  is 
accused,  at  the  West,  of  \)einii  one  of  the  worst 
depredators  on  fruit  (hey  have.  We  think 
there  could  not  have  been  a  su£Bcient  supply  of 
insect  food,  or  they  would  not  have  eaten  the 
fiuit.  We  must  enter  a  plea  for  the  robins, 
too.  When  they  come  from  their  winter 
quarters  at  the  south,  they  are  do  doubt  sorely 
pressed  with  hunger,  and  we  see  them  follow 
the  newly  turned  furrow  with  keenest  gate, 
hopping  about  to  find  some  larva  of  butterfly  or 
moth.  They  do  not  sing  much  at  this  time,  as 
there  is  no  respite  from  labor.  But  when  the 
bright  sun  of  early  summer  days  has  reddened 
the  cherries  and  put  the  blush  on  the  straw- 
berry beds,  robin  has  easier  times.  The  little 
ones,  turned  out  into  the  world  to  provide  for 
themselves,  seek  the  easiest 'method  by  feeding 
on  the  ripe«iog  fruits.  If  there  were  none  of 
these  to  be  found,  perhaps  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  young  birds  could  find  worms  enough, 
as  at  that  season  most  of  thase  upon  which  they 
prey  have  changed  into  their  perfect  state,  and 
are,  in  the  silent  hours  of  the  night,  laying 
their  egss  on  budh  or  tree  for  a  future  genera- 
tion. We  find  even  here,  that  they  are  not 
roving  among  the  pretty  flowers  and  fluttering 
overthe  tree-tops  with  impunity.  Nocturnal  birds 
reduce  and  keep  them  in  bounds.  The  night 
hawk  and  whippoorwill,  with  (he  bats,  that  are 
in  some  respects  similar  to  birdB,.and  the  night 
rovers  among  our  small  animals,  find  in  them  a 
choice  morsel.  We  love  to  watch  the  pretty 
goldfinches  scraping  oif  with  their  bills  the 
aphides  or  plant  lice,  or  note  the  nimble  chick- 
adee hunting  the  minute  insect  eggs  in  the  fall 
and  winter,' for  we  know  they  are  working  for 
us  as  well  as  for  themselves.  It  was  with  much 
interest  we  stood  quietly  by  a  fence  one  sum- 
mer day,  watching  the  actiops  of  a  Bultimoie 
Oriole  busily  making  a  repast  from  a  nest  of 
the  tent-caterpillar.  He  would  insert  bis 
bill  through  a  rent  be  had  made,  take  out  a 
fat  caterpillar  and  bite  him  in  two,  about  two- 
thirds  of  bis  length  or  below  his  stomach,  eat 
the  fat  or  vital  parts  in  that  region,  and  lay  him 
on  a  pile.  After  singing  a  little  he  would  take 
cot  another. 

-  This  bird  must  have  killed  a  hundred  cater- 
pillars. If,  as  is  said  of  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo, 
he  fed  upon  whole  insects,  few  would  suffice. 


Last  summer  a  person  brought  a  complaint  to 
•he  Farmer's  Club  against  that  most  useful  bird, 
the  Tyrant  Fly-Catcher.,  or  King-Bird,  stiting 
that  he  was  very  destructive  to  the  bees.  He 
had  shot  him  and  brought  his  crop  full  of  bees 
in  proof  of  the  charge.  On  exsmination,  they 
were  all  drones,  and  probably  not  being  needed, 
the  bees  bad  driven  them  out,  and  the  king-bird 
had  done  no  harm.  Long  after  the  bee  is  dis- 
sected it  will  put  out  its  sting,  and  it  would  be 
inipo8.sible  for  any  bird  .to  endure  such  stab<. 
Many  denounce  the  crow  also  as  a  peat,  but  if 
we  knew  all  his  good  deeds  they  would  over- 
balance the  evil.  If  the  many  thousands  of 
bugs,  crickets,  etc.,  be  eats  through  the  summer, 
and  the  herds  of  grasshoppers  he  picks  up  every 
pleasant  day  in  winter,  and  also  the  bushels  of 
weed-seeds  which  he  devours,  were  reckoned  in 
the  account,  his  credit  side  would  be  fair.  But 
we  will  find  with  almost  all  created  things,  as 
well  as  the  crow,  that  good  unmixed  with  what 
we  call  evil,  does  not  exist.  Unless  we  study 
the  habits  of  birds  and  their  usefulness  as  con- 
nected with  other  animated  beings,  we  may,  in 
ignorance,  kill  our  best  friends. 

We  regard  with  unceasing  pleasure,  as  wc 
come  to  understand  them,  those  benignant  laws 
by  which  this  most  interesting  class  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  is  governed.  No  wonder  that 
Jerus,  who  saw  these  proofs  of  Divine  provi- 
dence, should  call  the  attention  of  his  bearers 
to  it  as  an  evidence  of  his  Father's  merciful 
regard.  Are  ye  not  of  more  value  than  the 
birds,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?  How  much  more 
precious  are  ye  in  the  Divine  sight,  being  gifted 
with  immortal  souls,  than  the  short-lived  spar- 
rows I  The  earth  is  full  cf  the  Father's  good- 
ness and  love,  and  it  would  be  well- for  us  if  we 
would  draw  instruction  from  them,  as  Jesus, 
the  prophets  and  the  apostles  did.-  The  field  ia 
as  wide  as  ever  from  which  parabl^  and  in- 
cidents can  be  drawn  to  prove  spiritual  truths. 

Desiring  to  mingle  pleasure  with  profit,  we 
have  given  these  random  sketches,  hoping  they 
will  invite  further  thought.  And  in  learning 
from  the  things  of  nature  which  surround  na,  . 
we  may  also  view  the  imprint  of  the  Divioe 
finger  upon  them,  and  be  incited  to  labor  more 
diligently  and  effectually  in  the  service  of  Him 
who  is  ever  desiring  to  bless  and  make  happy 
His  children.  ISAAO  HiCKS. 

11th  month  9ih,  1867. 

TRKA8URE. 
"  What  I  apcnt,  that  T  Imd  :  vbat  1  kept,  that  I  loitt;  what  I 
gm,  ttlKt  I  bl'val"— OM  Bpilapk. 

Every  coin  of  earthly  Ireaaure 

We  bare  laviabed  upon  earth 
For  our  simple  worldly  pleasure. 

May  be  reckoned  sumething  worth  : 
For  epeniling  was  rot  losing, 

Though  the  parchase  were  but  small; 
It  bus  [lerisfaecl  with  the  using; 

We  bave  bad  it— that  is  all  I 
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All  the  gold  we  leaVe  behind  aa 

When  ire  turn  to  daat  »g«n, 
(Tbnugb  oar  avarice  may  bliod  os) 

We  bave  gfttbered  qnite  in  rain  ; 
Since  we  neither  can  direct  i', 

Bj  the  winds  of  fortune  tossed, 
Nor  in  other  world*  eipect  it; 

What  we  boarded — we  bave  lost. 
Bat  each  merciful  oblatioa 

(Seed  of  pity  wisely  sown,) 
Which  we  gave  in  self-negatioa 

We  may  safely  call  our  own. 
Thus  of  treasure  freely  given, 

For  the  future  we  may  hoard, 
For  the  angels  keep,  in  heaven, 

What  ia  lent  unto  the  Lord. 


HEAET    HYMNS. 

Bear  the  burden  of  the  present, 

Let  the  morrow  bear  its  own ; 
If  the  rooming  sky  be  pleajant. 

Why  the  coming  oigbt  bemoan  7 
If  the  darkened  heavens  lower, 

Wrap  tby  cloak  around  thy  form ; 
Though  the  tempest  rise  in  power, 

God  is  mightier  than  the  storm. 
Steadfast  hope  and  faith  onsbakea 

Animate  the  trusting  breast ; 
Step  by  step  the  journey's  taken 

Nearer  to  the  land  of  rest. 

All  unseen,  the  Mastel:  walketh 

By  the  toiling  servants'  side  ; 
Comfortable  words  he  talketh 

While  bis  hands  uphold  and  guide. 
Grief,  nor  pain,  nor  any  sorrow 

Rends  thy  heart,  to  him  unknown ; 
He  to-day — and  He  to-morrow, 

Grace  suCBcient  gives  his  own.      s 
Holy  ctrirings  nerve  and  strengthen,' 

Long  endurance  wins  the  crown  ; 
When  the  evening  shadows  lengthen 

Thou  Shalt  lay  the  burden  down. 

—DrifUd  Snow  Flaku. 


TEACHERS     INHTITUTB, 
(Continued  from  pnge  002.) 

Tbe  subject  chosen  bj  Dr.  Franklin  Taylor 
was  History. 

He  said :  I  rejoice  to  know  that  the  study  of 
the  history  of  oar  country  has  been  at  last  in- 
trqdaced  into  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 
History  affords  us  new  power  to  extend  the 
range  of  our  vision,  recalls  the  past,  makes  it 
live  again,  and  elevates  us  above  the  present. 
Like  the  telescope  and  microscope,  it  makes 
visible  that  which  ia  distant,  as  well  as  that 
which  was  unseen  before,  as  though  near  at 
hand. 

The  stndy  of  history  is  much  more  important 
in  a  republic  than  in  a  monarchy,  for  tbe  simple 
reason  that  greater  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
citizens  of  a  republic,  who  seleet  their  own 
rulers.  The  ignorant  man  is  not  necessarily  an 
enemy  of  bis  country,  bat  he  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  become  one. 

The  history  of  our  nation  has  its  roots  in  the 
far  distant  paat.  To  know  it  well,  we  must  pre- 


viously know  the  history  of  onr  race  in  the  Old 
World ;  yet  it  may  be  considered  as  oomraeno- 
ing  with  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by  Co- 
lumbus. It  is  necessary  in  teaching  history  in  , 
the  school-room,  to  select  only  tho!>e  portions 
which  are  adapted  to  children.  History  calti- 
vatos  the  imaginative  powers.  It  is  not  a  pic- 
ture of  the  dead  past ;  it  is  a  living  reality,  and  , 
realitt/  has  as  great  charm  as  romance.  Francis 
Parkman's  books,  for  instance,  are  models  of 
historical  writing  in  their  vivid  power  to  recall 
the  past.  And  what  novelist  can  compare  his 
own  works  with  those  grand  histories  of  Pres- 
cott,  who,  nearly  blind,  has  overcome  obstacles 
few  might  have  conquered  7 

The  colonial  history  of  our  conntry  orrcs- 
ponda  with  the  brightest  periods  of  English 
history ;  England's  power  was  developed  in  a 
wonderful  manner  under  the  Tudor  reigns,  and 
no  period  pf  England's  history  better  deserves 
our  study.  Next  to  the  history  of  our  own 
country  that  of  England  claims  our  earliest  at- 
tention. It  bears  the  same  relation  to  modern 
times  that  that  of  Greece  and  Borne  do  to  the 
past. 

How  was  it  that  this  race  should  gain  posses- 
sion of  this  continent  f  For,  in  reality,  the  de- 
scendants thereof  are  to-day  the  ruling  power 
thereon.  We  do  not  possess  it  all,  but  we  will 
do  it ;  not  the  territory — [  do  not  mean  thkt. 
I  mean  that  internal  growth  which  leads  us  up 
to  a  higher  plane  of  development,  and  gives  us 
the  supremacy  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart. 
It  is  not  by  filibustering  that  we  are  to  conquer, 
but  by  our  free  schools — by  the  general  culture, 
intelligence,  and  goodness  of  our  people.  We 
win  by  our  vigor  and  onr  work. 

How  is  it  that  in  looking  over  this  map, 
(North  America,)  we  find  so  many  different 
names  given  to  its  grand  old  mountains,  its 
lovely  lakes,  and  splendid  rivers  ?  Why  do  we 
find  all  the  places  along  this  mighty  river,  (St. 
Lawrence.)  from  the  lakes  to  the  sea,  bearing 
the  prefix  of  "Saint"  to  their  names?  Why 
do  we  find  all  along  our  S6utfaem  ooist  a  simi- 
lar class  of  appellations,  while  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  another  class  still  are 
found  ?  It  is  an  interesting  story :  Along  the 
line  of  this  St.  Lawrence  came  the  French  race, 
guided  by  the  Jesuits — t^st  wonderful  tine  of 
men,  in  some  respects  the  best  school-teachers 
the  world  has  ever  known — and  they  gave  to 
every  spot  the  name  of  some  saint  endeared  to 
them  by  the  annals  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch. 
Then  came  the  English,  who  gave  us  such  good 
old  English  names  as  Chester,  which  we  have 
made  West  Chester.  In  their  vigor  and  sturdy 
power  they  impressed  upon  all  this  fair  region 
the  names  of  their  old  homes.  Tbe  speaker  re- 
ferred to  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  Indian  names, 
but  others  were  not  so  beautiful,  and  being 
meaningless — to  us — were  inappropriate. 
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Id  the  DamiDg  of  (he  geographical  pointe  of 
this  contiDcnt  there  U  a  great  amotint  of  his- 
torical iDibrmation  of  a  luo^t  iaterestiDg  and 
valuable  character.  While  we  have  the  name* 
of  Germany,  France,  Wales,  and  Spain,  upon 
all  oar  mbpa,  the  Englibh  iaoguage  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  W!iy  is  this?  The 
French  race  had  as  good  a  chance  as  the  Eng- 
libh  to  have  made  this  land  their  own.  In  Ib'ii 
they  bad  already  named  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
they  were  the  earlie^t  to  explore  the  Mississippi 
river  from  ihe  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  It  would  seem 
that  a  nation  having  gained  coptrol  of  these  two 
great  rivers,  would  have  ever  after  controlled 
the  continent. 

Here  in  1631-2,  when  William  Penn  was 
coming  to  lay  the  foundation  of  (his  now  great 
Commonwealth,  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans 
were  away  out  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  and  tracing  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  had  control  of  the  whole  northern  tier 
of  lakes  and  their  fertile  borders. 

Dr.  Taylor  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Colum- 
bus, who  for  eighteen  long  years  besieged  the 
thrones  ol  Europe  fur  the  necessary  aid  to 
realize  the  dream  of  his  heart,  which  was  not  a 
dtenm. 

The  speaker  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  f«v- 
enty  long  days  spent  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  by 
this  heroic  discoverer.  He  also  made  a  beauti- 
ful reference  to  Hendriclc  Hudson  sailing  up 
the  glorious  river,  which  bears  his  name,  in 
the  "  Half  Moon,"  and  of  the  brave  explorer, 
Champlain,  nearly  meeting  oa  the  head  waters 
of  the  beaatiful  lake — standing  face  to  face,  as 
it  were,  representing  the  two  races — the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French — in  their  contest  fur  6U- 
premacy  on  this  continent. 

The  reporter  expresses  his  regret  that  for 
want  of  space  he  was  not  able  to  give  a  fuller 
report  of  this  interesting  address. 

At  an  evening  session,  Gen.  Frazer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Centre  Co., 
Pa.,  addressed  a  crowded  audience. 

After  complimenting  the  teachers  of  Chester 
connty  for  the  proof  iliey  have  given  this  week 
of  their  intcrcfet  in  the  cause  ot  education,  he 
announced  as  bis  subject:  "  What  sort  of  knowl- 
edge should  be  taught  to  the  young,  and  how 
should  it  be  taught  i"' 

The  poets  in  all  ages  have  been  called  seers. 
We  need  men  to  enable  ail  tu  extend  their  vision. 
The  sweet  music  in  which  our  best  poets  dress 
theirthoughts  enables  ihdm  to  impress  us  with 
truths  that  would  not  enter  into  our  hearts  and 
abide  with  us  were  they  not  thus  presented. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  diminish  the 
misery  in  the  world,  lessen  the  crime,  do  away 
with  drones,  and  make  men  and  women  happy 
and  nsefnl  workers.  How  shall  we  arrive  at 
this  desirable  result  7 


We  can  only  be  guided  by  the  experience  of 
the  past.  How  do  we  learn  to  raise  plants? 
By  studying  what  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  in  their  re.>earche8  in  this  direction,  have 
recorded  as  their  best  experience.  This  is 
equally  true  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  animals. 
In  Older  to  educate  men  we  ma»t  have,  first,  as 
teachers,  a  kn')wledge  «f  the  physical  world 
upon  which  we  live;  second,  of  self,  which  of 
course  includes  a  thorough  understandiog  of 
our  mental,  moral  and  physical  organizxiion, 
and  lastly,  of  religion.  .  Yon  cannot  di^peni^e 
with  any  one  of  these;  each  one  is  absolutely 
necessary.  There  is  no  u°e  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  the  relative  importance  of 
man's  meqtal  and  moral  faculties. 

Few  seem  to  understand  the  full  nature  of 
prayer.  Every  true  worker  in  any  moral  and 
useful  employment  prays,  and  prays  effectively, 
when  he  conscientiously  performs  the  duties  of 
each  day  as  they  hourly  present  themselves.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me.  I'his  is  one  kind  of 
prayer.  Men  may  pray  with  earnest  words,  and 
be  led  up  higher  thereby.  When  you  do  pray, 
be  sincere  in  the  act  if  you  would  reap  the  re- 
ward. 

Men  who  succeed  must  learn  to  metbod'ze 
the  results  of  their  experience;  another  charac- 
teristic of  the  Buccessful  class  is  that  they  ar^ 
law-abi<ling. 

"Self-made  men"  are  tio(  gel/maiff;  they 
have  been  pupils  of  God.  In  your  education  of 
the  yoang,  you  must  teach  them  to  use  their 
own  discriminative  powers  of  mind.  Curiosity 
is  the  great  lever  which  should  be  used  to  lift 
children  gradually  up  tp  heights  of  knowledge 
and  self-reliance.  Parents  do  a  great,  a  terrible 
wrong,  when  they  repress  in  their  cfaiMren  this 
God-given  desire  M  learn,  which  we  call  curi- 
osity, implanted  in  the  young. 

In  the  government  of  children  we  mu.<t  follow 
nature  in  her  dictates ;  the  moment  you  adopt 
arbitrary  measures,  nnnatural  means,  you  will 
fail,  fail  completely,  no  matter  how  fondly  yott 
delude  yourself  with  the  exttfrnal  signs  of  sao- 
cess. 

In  teaching  the  Engluh  language,  especially 
to  speak  it  correctly,  yon  can,  by  criticising 
every  mistake  your  children  make  at  home, 
never  permitting  a  single  error  to  pass  without 
correction,  attain  your  end  sooner  than  by  the 
use  of  the  grammar  book.  This  was  proved  by 
the  experience  of  the  speaker  in  England  and 
Scotlnpd. 

The  speaker  made  some  very  pointed  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  want  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  of  the  value  of  the  services 
they  expect  the  teachers  they  so  miserably  re. 
mnnerate  to  render. 

One  of  his  plana,  when  be  was  a  teacher, 
to  develop  the  power  of  language  in  hia 
pupils,  was  to  have  them  write  a  description 
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of  any  article  they  chose,  each  morniag,  upon 
opening  school.  They  sood  acquired  the  facility 
of  performing  this  ezeccise  in  the  moat  credita- 
ble and  correct  maaner.  If  this,  or  some  similar' 
plaa  of  cultivating  the  descriptive  powers  of 
children  were  employed,  there  would  be  more 
men  and  women  who,  if  they  mii^ht  not  become 
orators,  would  be  able  at  any  time  to  speak, in  a 
conversational  style,  so  as  to  interest  instead  of 
tiring  their  hearers. 

He  would  not  use  a  grammar  book  unti)  the 
pupil  had  mastered  all  the  elements  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  then  largely,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling them  to  classify  and  systematize  the 
knowledge  already  attained.  This  plan  he  had 
carried  out  in  giving  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geometry ;  books  were  apt  to  bo 
Btambling  blocks  in  the  school  room  ;  they  lead  ^ 
the  pupil  to  ^yo^k  by  rule,  rather  than  to  reason 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  so  arrive  at  results, 
which,  when  thus  atuined,  are  remembered.. 

The  speaker  alluded  to  the  plan  pursued  in 
the  college  over  which  he  presided.  They 
united  text- book  oultare  with  a  large  amount 
of  practical  research  and  investigation  in  the 
laboratory  and  field.'  He  related  some  interest- 
ing reminiscencessof  Hugh  Miller — a  townsman 
of  his  in  Scotland — to  a  brother  of  whom  he 
had  gone  to  school.  Hugh  Miller  could  not 
fail  to  become  the  good  and  learned  man  he 
wa.1,  because  he  had  such  an  estimable  mother, 
who  never  spared  a  single  opportunity  to  teach 
him  in  every  department  where  his  natural  de- 
sires and  abilities  lud  bim  to  make  inquiries.  If 
parents  would  always  endeavor  to  instil  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  their  children  a  love  of  the 
right  for  its  own  sake,  tbey  would  lift  the  next 
generation,  into  a  happier  and  more  beautiful 
sphere  of  moral  and  mental  activity. 

From  Tb«  Suntlii;  School  World. 

THB  baby's  lesson. 
A  HINT  TO  TOONO  HOTUIBS. 

I  saw  a  little  child  learn  a  lesson  the  other 
day  in  a  passenger  railwaycar.  Her  teaohers 
were  aoconscioas  of  imparting  the  lesson,  I  am 
sure ;  nor  was  the  child  aware  that  she  was 
learning  anything.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the 
little  one  will  sooner  forget  all  that  in  later 
jears  she  learns  with  laborious  eflfort,  than  what 
she  that  day  nnconsoiously  took  home  to  her 
naderstanding.  She  may  have  had  other  teach- 
iD|;a  of  the  same  kind  before ;  djubtless  she 
has  had  many;  but  it- was  so  clearly  set  before 
her  on  this  oocasion,  that  she  could  hardly  fail 
to  understand  it  even  if  it  bad  been  quite  new 
to  her  childish  mind.  The  manner  of  teaching 
the  lesson  wai  this  : 

The  little  one,  somewhere  about  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  exquisitely  dressed,  and  a  noble, 
hoautiful  child  as  ever  rejoioad  a  father's  heart,- 
or  blessed  a  ipother'a  life,  sat  in  the  lap  of  her 
uarse,  her  mother  on  one  side  of  her,  and  her 


grandmother  on  the  other,  a  sister  a  few  years 
older  standing  by  the  mother's  kuee.  Pretty 
soon  the  wee  one  began  to  say  very  plainly  and 
earnestly  to  the  grand  mother,  (towards  wbom 
her  face  was  turned)  "  Oake,  cake."  Tiie  old 
lady  shook  her  head,  and  told  hershe  had  none. 
Not  accepting  this  as  any  excuse,  the  cry  of 
"  cake,  cike,"  continued.  Then  the  mother 
leaned  over  to  the  child,  and  said,  "  Mamma 
has  not  got  aity  more  caks ;  it  is  all  gone." 
This  was  no  sort  of 'comfort,  therefore  the  only 
coarse  that  seemed  t?  the  infant  to  be  proper 
for  the  occasion  was  to  begin  a  fretful  cry. 
Whereupon  the  grandmother  said,  in  a  mysteri-. 
ous  whisper,  "  Hash,  or  that  big  man  over  there 
will  take  you  away."  (Another  lesson  taught 
here,  by  the  way.)    ^ 

Tiie  whimper  was  quieted  for  a  moment,  but 
soon  broke  forth  again,  with  the  old  refrain  of 
"  cike,  oake."  A  doll  was  handed  to  her,  and- 
a  book ;  but  she  refused  all  consolation  while 
the  desire  of  her  heart  was  withheld.  At  this 
crisis  in  aifairs,  a  relative  or  friend  belonging  to 
the  same  party,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
car,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  produced  a  cake 
from  her  pocket,  handing  it  over  to  the  mother, 
who  instantly,  without  saying  a  word,  forward- 
ed it  to  the  cliild.  She  seized  it  with  joyful 
alacrity,  ceased  her  fretful  cry,  and  began  to 
demolish  her  treasure.  She  had  learned  her 
lesson. 

Had  she  not  7  Would  she  not  have  been  a 
very  dull  infant,  if  she  hud  not  received  the  im- 
pression clearly  upnn  her  mind,  that  a  certain 
jtmount  of  fretful iiess  and  persistent  demanding 
of  what  she  wanted,  would  surely  bring  the  de- 
sired good  ?  Another  time,  when  she  wishes 
for  something,  which  perhaps  will  be  as  soon  as 
the  cake  just  obtained  is  among  the  things  of 
the  past,  she  will  profit  by  the  lesson  now  learn- 
ed, and  by  pursuing  the  same  course,  expect  the 
same  result.  Nor  can  the  little  soul,  in  all  its 
inexperience  and  ign.orance,  taking  its  first  out- 
look upon  life,  bo  blamed  for  drawing  this  con- 
clusion. 

But  is  there  no  blame  elsewhere  ?  Are  those 
guiltless  who  teach  the  little  creature  a  lesson 
so  fraught  with  future  trouble — so  fatitl  to  early 
habits  of  submission,  obedience  and  self  con- 
trol ?  That  doting  grandmother,  and.  loving 
mother,  and  fond  relative — little  do  they  realize 
the  weary  work  they  are  making  for  themselves 
or  others,  if  the  child  lives  to  grow  up,  in  sub- 
duing the  self  indulgence  and  ill-temper  which 
such  treat'Dcnt  as  this  tends  to  foster. 

Little  children  are  every  hour  and  every  mo- 
ment learning  lessons  of  life,  long  before  they 
begin  what  is  called  their  education:  They  will 
learn  something  ;  surely  it  is  then  a  matter  ot 
infinite  importinoe  to  see  to  it  that  the  lessons 
are  such  as  will  fit  them  rightly  to  meet  the 
duties  and  trials  of  life  when  they  come  to  them. 
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ITEMS. 

Congress  met   on   the  21st, 
housei)  being  present. 

At  the  late  Mreting  of  the  Historical  Soeietj  of 
Pennsylrania,  John  Jay  Smith  read  a  paper  entitled, 
"An  evening  with  the  Penn." 

The  subject  was  suggested  by  the  lecturer  reading 
in  the  LondoD  Timtt  vt  the  death  of  OunTille  John 
Penn,  the  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  this 
State. 

The  onlj  remaining  relative  now  is  Ber.  Thomas 
Penn,  to  whom  all  the  estates  of'  (he  family  descend, 
his  brother  Granville  having  died  suddenly,  leaving 
DO  will.  The  estate  is  now  in  the  care  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Bev.  Thomas  Penn  having  been  declared 
by  a  commission  issued  oat  of  chancery  incapable 
of  managing  it,  he  having  become  of  late  years  in- 
sane. Some  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  the  family 
.  estate  may  be  gained  froai  the  fact  that  Stoke  Park, 
one  of  the  family  country  seats,  was  sold  lately  for 
JESSO.OOO,  or  about  $1,7^0,000. 

Tbe  lecturer  visited  the  lately  deceased  Granville 
John  Penn,  at  Stoke  Park,  in  1846,  aud  was  most 
kindly  and  hospitably  received. 

Tbe  name  of  Admiral  Peon  is  far  more  familiar 
to  the  English  than  that  of  William  Penn,  and  it 
sounds  strange  to  tbe  ear  of  an  American  to  hear 
the  former's  name  so  often  and  the  latter's  so  seldom. 
In  referring  to  the  visit  to  this  country,  in  1851, 
of  Granville  John  Ptnn,  the  lecturer  stated  that 
Thomas  Penn  had  given  the  ground  upon  which  the 
cliy  of  Eastoo  is  built,  it  boing  provided  in  tbe  deed 
that  a  red  rose  should  be  given  the  head  of  the 
family  yearly,  tbns  securing  a  small  consideration. 
Some  time  ago  the  city  government  desired  to  put  to 
other  UAes  the  public  squares,  bat  could  not  do  so 
without  the  conseut  of  the  living  representative  of 
Peon,  and  accordingly  applicntion  waj  made  to 
Granville  John  Penn,  in  1852,  who  granted  tbe  re- 
quest. 

The  deceased  was  for  a  long  time  governor  of  the 
Island  of  Portland,  daring  which  time  be  there  built 
a  palace,  and  named  it  "  Pennsylvania  Castle."  He 
also  built  a  mansion  called  "Solitude,"  on  tbe  west 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  still  remains. 
7  Stoke  Park  was  the  scene  of  the  poet  Gray's 
"Long  Siory,"  and  the  church  and  graveyard  that 
inspired  bis  celebrated  "  Elegy"  are  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tbe  reading  tbe  thanks  of 
tbe  society  was  tendered  to  the  lecturer,  and  a 
printed  copy  of  tbe  paper  ordered  to  be  placed 
among  the  archives. 

Tbe  past  collegiate  year  has  been  one  of  nnez- 
ampled  liberality  toward  oar  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions.  Our  colleges,  old  and  new,  have  received 
the  donations  of  their  generous  friends  io  such 
amounts  as  to  inspire  tbem  with  new  vigor,  while 
adding  to  their  means  of  usefulness.  Some  idea  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  these  benefactions  may  be 
gathered  from  tbe  fallowing  table,  which  we  find  in 
the  Tale  Courant,  and  believe  to  be  trustworthy. 
Id  this  list  no  accoant  is  made  of  the  amount  given, 
in  tbe  way  of  land  grants,  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Tbe  handsome  gift  of  Mr.  Cornell  ivbs  made 
Id  1865,  but  is  given  below,  as  it  was  not  applied 
until  within  the  last  year  : 

Albion  College.  Albion,  Xtich $25,000 

Baldwin  Dniversiiy,  Berea,  Ohio 103,000 

Beloil  College,  Bfloit,  Wis 18,000 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me 27,000 

College  of  NfW  Jersey,  Princeton 20,000 

Cornell  Cnive.sity,  N.  Y 760,000 


Cornell  College,  Monnt  Vernon,  Towa 25,000 . 

Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Teno 35,000 

Daitmoutb  College,  Hanover,  N.  H 35,000 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa 100,000 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y_ 94,000 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind 25,000 

Harvtrd  College,  Cambridge,  Moss 400,000 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio- 35,000 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa 90,000 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis 20,000 

McEendree  College,  Lebanon,  HI 20,000 

"S.  W.  Christian  University,  Indianapolis 35,000 

Norwicb'University,  Northfield,  Vt _  16,000 

Oberlio  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 34,000 

Utterbein  University,  Westetville,  Ohio 30,000 

Rutgers'  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 60,000 

Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  III ;„ 80,000 

Tufts  College,  Medfard,  Mass 300,000 

University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss 25,000 

University  of  Chicago,  Obicago,  III 100,000 

Wabash  Collego,  Crawfordsville,  lod 40,000 

Washington  University,  St.  Lonis,  Ho 100,000 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conb 98,000 

Western  University,  Pittsburg,  Pa. « 95,000 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 206,000 


Total  of  31  Colleges .- ...$3,041,000 

The  fo'Iowing  exhibit  of  tbe  results  of  tbe  Freedmen's 
Saving  and  Trust  Company  is  its  own  best  commenta- 
ry. Tbo  schedule  presented  8b«ws  the  deposits  and 
drafts  for  the  lOtb  month,  at  tbe  enamerated  deposi- 
tories. Tbe  deposits  of  savings  of  negroes  for  one 
month,  during  bard  times,  it  will  be  seen,  foot  apto. 
almost  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Since  thesa 
banks  commenced  their  operations  the  colored  peo- 
ple bave  deposited  in  them  over  ten  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  of  which  more  than  h<ilf  a  million  is  yet 
held  to  tbeir  credit.  This  official  statement  of  res- 
ponsible banking-bonses  is  a  complete  refutation  of 
tbe  loose  and  general  attacks  on  the  capacity  of  (ha 
negroes  for  freedom  and  citizenship: 

Depoelts.         Drafts.     Doe  depoidtora. 
$2,019  70    |1,U4I  60  $12,531  8S 


Augusta,  Qa., 

Baltimore,  Md.,  6,493  82 

Beaufort,  8.C.,  22,342  66 

Charleston,  S.  0.,  36,912  54 

Hnntsville,  Ala.,  1,962  10 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  20,870  81 

Louisville,  Ky.,  14,406  42 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  9,609  95 

Mobile,  Ala.,  4,946  70 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  12,783  95 

fiewbern,  N.  C,    '  7,113  36 

New  Orleans,  La.,  5,61145 

New  Yofk,  N.  Y.,  •  4,481  60 

Norfolk,  Va.,  18,122  35 

Richmond,  Va.,  972  98 

Savannab,  Ga.,  l,'/34  17 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  2,262  02 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  10,243  18 

Washington,  D.  C,  25,489  36 
Wilmington,  N.  C,        66  00 


4,393  55 

22,259  99- 

32,270  10 

772  10 

18,995  28 

15,940  67 

4,442  14 

7,753  49 

7,654  67 

7,233  24 

2,885  69 

2,967  75 

16,574  17 

2,426  24 

2,205  84 

1,128  60 

3,012  22 

23,^52  32 

154  00 


44,72%  38 
47,666  74 
49,579  10 

3,811  7« 
14,487  SO 
59.924  00 
17,391  15 
29,016  27 
26,661  21 
12,423  82 
53,609  89 
19,086  64 
34,894  8» 
12,607  62 
24,660  OS 

8,378  07 
1.<I,271  93 
68,464  6« 

2,218  13 


ToUl, 


207,945  12  177  763  76  634,403  86 


Total  deposits  for  the  month,  :     :     :     :  $297,945  la 
"     drafU        "  "  :     :     :     :     177,763  79 

Excess  of  deposits  over  drafts,  :  30,181  3e 

Total  deposits,    ::::::::  $2,617,617  93 
Total  drafts,  :    ::::::::    2,083,114  0» 


Balance  dne  depositors, : 


533,403  «« 
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their  height,  that  John  Rous  wrote  to  his  sis- 
ter-in-law the  following  letter  :— 

John  Rous  to  Sarah  FelL 

"  Wasdsworth,  loth  of  Ctb  mo.  [August],  1670. 

*'  Dear  Sinter, — I  received  thine  of  the  11th 
instant,  and  do  bless  the  Lord  for  all  your  wel- 
fare. The  enclosed  for  sister  Lower  I  shall 
get  sent  by  the  next  post,  and  that  to  my 
lather  as  soon  as  I,  have  an  opportunity.  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  since  I  left  him, 
which  was  the  reason  I  did  not  write  by  last 
Tbird-day's  post,  having  come  from  him  but 
that  morning. 

"  Meetings  (generally)  yesterday  were  pretty 
quiet  to  what  they  have  been  sometimes.  I 
was  at  Gracious-street  meeting,  which  was  in 
the  street,  and,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  sev- 
eral thousands  at  it.  Bnt  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  rude  people  who  come  mostly  to 
gaze,  it  was  more  like  a  tumult  than  a  solid  as- 
sembly, which  was  no  small  grief  to  me  to  see. 
William  Penn  was  there,  and  spoke  most  that 
was  spuken ;  there  were  some  watchmen  with 
halbertx  and  musketeers  who  came  to  take  him 
down  while  he  was  speaking ;  but  the  multi- 
tude crowded  so  close  that  they  could  not  get 
to  him.  To  prevent  further  disturbance,  he 
promised  when  the  meeting  was  over  to  go  to 
them ;  and  so  he  and  one  Willian  Meade,  who 
is  lately  convinced,  went  to  them.  They  car- 
ried them  before  the  Mayor,  who  committed 
them  for  a  riot.  I  bear  the  Mayor  was  very 
rough  with  William  Fenn.  Thomas  Beedle 
was  committed  from  Horsleydown  meeting  for 
ipcakiog  there.  Many  of  the  Professors'  meet- 
ings were  also  broken  up,  and  some  committed ; 
but  they  skulk  very  much  into  holes  aud  cor- 
ners, and  when  dii-covered  there,  fly  away. 

"  I  have  not  much  further  to  add,  but  that 
we  are  all  well,  and  remember  our  dear  love  to 
my  mother,  thyself,  our  sister,  II.  Hall,  and 
our  little  ones. 

"  Thy  dearly  loving  Brother, 

"  J.  R."* 

The  expression  "one  William  Meade"  in- 
dicates that  he  who  afterwards  became  Sarah's 
husband  was  at  that  time  a  stranger  to  the 
writer,  and  probably  to  her  also. 

The  famous  trial  of  William  Penn  and  Wil- 
liam Meade  which  followed,  commenced  at  the 
Old  Bailey  just  two  weeks  after  the  date  of  the 
foregoing  letter.  Hcpworth  Dixoii,  in  his  life 
of  William  Penn,  desciibes  this  memorable 
trial  J  he  says : — "  Everything  considered — the 
character  of  the  men,  the  interests  at  is:sae,  the 
cause  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  final  results 
— this  is  perhaps  the-must  important  trial  that 
ever  took  place  in  England.  Penn  stood  befure 
his  judges  in  this  culebrated  scene,  not  so 
much  as  a  Quaker  ple»ding    for  the  rights  of 

*  From  Ui«  Ueuson  Uollec.i.n. 


conscience,  as  an  Englishman  contending  for 
the  ancient  and  imprescriptible  liberties  of  his 
race.  The  special  law  on  which  he  was  ar- 
raigned, he  knew  very  well  that  he  had  vio- 
lated, and  intended  agaiti  and  again  to  violate. 
His  religions  friends  took  the  same  view  of  the 
rase;  they  acknowledged  the  Conventicle  Act 
to  be  in  force  according  to  the  mere  forms  of 
jurisprudence,  bnt  they  contended  that  it  was 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Divine  laws,  and 
therefore  not  binding.  Better  versed  in  his 
country's  history,  Peun  disputed  its '  legality. 
He  held  it  to  be  in  equal  hostility  to  the  Bible 
and  to  the  Great  Charter."* 

Whilst  under  the  Conventicle  Act  the 
Friends  were  taken  up  and  sent  to  prison  in 
great  numbers  in  the  vain  attempt  to  extin- 
guish Quakerism,  George  Fox  was  suffering 
from  a  very  severe  and  protracted  illness,  from 
which  most  who  saw  him  thought  he  would 
never  recover.  His  strength  seemed  gone,  so 
also  his  sight^nd  hearing,  bnt  his  ever  active 
and  vigorous  mind  was  still  at  work.  Tbas  he 
states : — "  1  went  to  the  widow  Drie's,  at  En- 
field, and  there  I  lay  all  that  winter,  warring  in 
spirit  with  the  evil  spirits  of  the  world  that 
warred  against  Truth  and  Friends.  For  there 
were  great  persecutions  at  this  time ;  some 
meeting-houses  were  plucked  down,  and  many 
were  broken  up  by  soldiers.  Sometimes  » 
troop  of  horse  or  a  company  of  foot  would  come 
and  break  their  snords,  carbines,  muskets,  and 
pikes,  with  beating  Friends,  many  of  whom 
they  so  wounded  that  their  blood  lay  in  the 
streets.  Amongst  othera  that  were  active  in 
this  cruel  persecution  at  London,  was  my  old 
adversary,  Colonel  Kirby,  who  would  often  in- 
quire fur  me  at  the  meetings  he  broke  up." 

The  following  letter  shows  how  low  he  was 
after  his  removal  to  Enfield  : — 

John  Stubbs  to  Margaret  Fox. 

"  ENriiLD,  at  Widow  Drie's  house,    > 
2Sth  of  8lh  mo.  lOctober],  1670.  / 

"  Dearly  beloved  and  honored  in  the  Truth, — 
I  am  with  thy  dear  husband,  who  is  recover- 
ing, I  hope.     Yesterday  in  the  afternoon  I  had 
a  fiae  opportunity  to  speak   my  mind  to  hina, 
being  alone  with  him  in  his  chamber.     I  told 
,  him  I  expected  to  have  a  few  lines  from  thee 
that  night,  bnt  it  proved  otherwise.     He  bid 
me  write  to  thee,  and  his  words  were  these : — 
'  Tell  her  I  have  been  so  ill  that  I  could   not 
write,  but  now  I  am  better, — blessed  be  the 
Lord, — praises  be  to  the  Lord ! — mind  my  love 
to  them  ail.'     He  had  better  rest  last  night  than 
formerly.     I  continue  here  near  him,  for  I  see 
it  is  my  place,  and  I  have  peace  in  it.     He  in- 
quires  every  post  for  letters,  but  in  few  words. 
If  thou  please  in  writing  to  him  thou  majeat 
direct  them  to  me  in  cover  to  Henry  Salter,  at 


»  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  by  W.  H.  Dlxoo,  pngs  66. 
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the  Black  Lion  Ino,  Bishop'a  Gate,  or  to  Ed- 
ward Mons.  I  ba7e  not  much  to  add  at  pres- 
ent, but  that  meetiogi  were  prett;  peaceable  io 
Londoo  the  last  First-day,  and  also  at  Hors- 
leydowo.  > 

«  Thy  servant  in  the  Truth, 

"  John  Stubbs. 

"  P.  S  —He  bid  me  also  to  tell  thee  that 
great  has  been  the  tenderness  and  the  oare  of 
Friends  to  him,  and  ootbing  wanting.  Two 
or  three  women  sit  up  every  night,  and  [  some- 
times. Men  Friends  formerly  sat  up,  but  now 
two  good  women  Friends  constantly.  I  would 
be  glad  to  write  every  week  if  thou  would 
order  me  so  to  do."* 

Our  next  letter  is  from 

Margaret  Rout  to  her  Mother,  Margaret  Fox. 
EsriELD,  14th  9th  mo. [November],  1670. 

"  Dear  Mother, — 1  am  now  at  Elizabeth 
Drie's  with  my  father,  who,  bles^ied  be  the 
Lord,  is  pretty  finely,  though  weakly  still,  but 
much  more  at  ease  than  some  time  ago.  Ac- 
cording to  outward  appearance,  his  distemper 
hath  been  fever  and  ague,  which  have  now 
Dearly  disappeared,  only  a  little  chilliness  once 
in  twenty-fuur  hours,  and  it  is  quickly  over. 
However,  he  doth  not  himself  look  upon  it  to 
be  any  of  these  things.  His  body  hath  been 
under  great  suffering,  bat,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Most  High,  there  is  no  likelihood  but 
that  in  a  little  time  he  may  recover  his  strength 
again;  which  thou  wilt  have  notice  of.  Sol 
hope  thou  wilt  not  trouble  thyself  with  any 
fear  about  his  well-doing,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
but  in  the  Lord's  time  he  will  be  as  well  as  ever 
he  hath  been.  All  along  he  hath  made  much 
inquiry  after  thee,  and  always  on  the  post-day 
before  letters  came.  I  told  him  I  was  about 
writing  to  thee,  and  he  bid  me  remember  his 
dear  love,  and  that  ho  desired  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  would  strengthen  thee — that  thou 
should  be  comfortable,  and  cheerlul  in  the  life 
of  Truth  which  is  over  all  else. 

"  So  with  dear  and  tender  love  to  thee,  de- 
siring greatly  to  hear  of  thy  being  eased  of  thy 
burden,  and  with  my  dear  love  to  my  own  lit- 
tle ones  and  to  sister,  I  rest, 

"  Thy  kuly  loving  Daughter, 

"  M.  RoDS."t 

As  the  winter  passed  over,  the  invalid  grad- 
ually improved — the  return  of  spring  brought 
with  it  the  return  of  health.  Seeing  then  that 
the  spirit  of  persecution  had  somewhat  abated, 
George  Fox  resolved  to  have  another  appeal 
made  to  the  King  respecting  his  wife's  release 
from  prison.  He  says: — "I  was  moved  to 
M>eak  to  Martha  Fisher  and  another  woman 
Friend  to  go  to  the  King  about  her  liberty. 


They  went  in  faith  in  the  Lord's  power,  and 
the  Lord  gave  them  favor  with  the  King,  so 
that  he  granted  a  discharge  under  the  broad- 
seal  to  clear  both  her  and  her  estate,  after  hav- 
ing been  seven  yeirs  a  premunired  prisoner, 
the  like  [of  saoh  discharge]  was  then  scarcely 
to  be  heard  in  England." 

Thus  was  her  release  announced  to  the  pris- 
oner herself: — 

John  Roui  to  Margaret  Fox. 

London,  4lh  2d  mo.  [A.pril],  1671. 
"  Dear  Mother, — According  to  my  ioiention 
[mentioned]  in  my  last  to  sister  Sarah,  some- 
thing presenting  worth  advising  I  take  the  op> 
portunity  of  informing  thee  by  this  post.  La-t 
Sixth-day  the  two  women  Friends  took  the 
grant  out  of  the  Attorney-General's  office,  and 
he  gave  them  his  fee,  which  should  have  been 
five  pounds,  and  bis  clerk  took  but  twenty 
shillings,  whereas  his  fee  was  forty.  Yesterday 
they  went  with  it  to  the  King,  who  signed  it 
in  the  Council ;  and  Arlington  also  signed  it, 
but  would  take  no  fees — whereas  his  fees  would 
have  been  12  or  20  pounds.  Neither  would 
Williamson's  man  take  anything,  saying  that 
if  any  religion  be  true  it  is  ours.  To-morrow 
it  is  to  pass  the  signet,  and  on  Sixth-day,  the 
privy  seal,  and  afterwards  the  broad  seal,  which 
may  be  done  on  any  day.  The  power  of  the 
Lord  bath  bowed  their  hearts  wonderfully. 
Blessed  be  His  name  for  ever ! 

"  My  father  is  now  at  London,  and.  prettr 
well ;  bis  dear  love  is  to  thee  and  the  cbildre 
I  think  he  may  come  down  to  our  house  ' 
little  time.     My  wife  is  well  and  now  at 
don,  and  our  little  boy  was  well  [wher 
him]  yeaterday. 

"  1   believe  when  the  business 
that  ray  father  will  send  me  dowr 
with  it.     John  Salthonse  is  come 
to  seek  employment,  his  trade 
in  the  country ;  I  desire  if  *' 
thing  of  him  that  thou  woul 
would  willingly  do  him  al' 
for  his  brother's  sake. 

"  Mine  and  my  wife' 
bered  to  thee,  our  sisr 


The  patent  of 
all  duly  sent  d 
and  local  mar 
delay,  the 
We  may  ' 
joy  and 
which 
huil< 


*  From  the  origin*!  in  the  Shackletoa  Collection, 
t  From  the  original  in  the  Devonshire  Hoase  Col- 
lectioa. 
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prison  to  cross  over  the  sands  of  the  Bay  to  her 
own  dear  home. 

"  For  at  that  boar  th«  very  earth  seemed  changed 

bfineath  her  eye, 
A  holy  beaaty  rising  ap  to  the  blue  raalt  of  the 

A  loTcIy  light  on  rock  and  hill,  and  stream  and 

voodland  lay, 
As  softly  swept  o'er  snnny  sands  the  waters  of  the 

Bay. 
■  Thanksgiring  to  the  Lord  of  life  t  to   Him  all 

praises  be 
Who  from  the  hands  of  eril  men  bath  set  his  hand- 
maid free  I 
Let  all  dear  hearts  with  me  rejoice,  as  did  the 

saints  of  old 
When  of  the  Lord's  good  angel  the  rescaed  Peter 

told: 
For  He  who  cooled  the  furnace,  and  smoothed  the 

stormy  wave, 
And  tsmed  the  Chaldean  lions,  is  mighty  still  to 

have.'" 

Children,  gr&nd-cbildren,  and  friends  rejoic 
ing  with  her  in  the  fulness  of  their  hearts,  were 
at  Swarthiuoor  to  meet  her.  However,  her 
Btaj  at  home  was  brief;  for  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  in  London  being  near,  her  hus- 
band wrote  asking  her  to  join  him  there,  and 
informing  ber  also  of  a  prospect  he  had  before 
him  of  Gospel  labor  in  the  West  Indies.  She 
came  up  at  ooce,  accompanying  John  Boos  on 
bis  return,  and  remaining  at  bis  hoose  at 
Kingaton-on-Thames  with  her  husband,  while 
preparations  were  making  for  this  voyage. 
About  four  months  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
bis  wife's  liberation  until  George  Fox's  depar- 
ture.  The  party  consisted  of  twelve  persons 
beside  himself;  three  of  whom  were  John 
Rous,  John  Stnbbs,  and  William  Edmundson 
from  Ireland.  They  sailed  first  for  Barbadoes, 
the  early  home  of  John  lions,  as  before  stated, 
and  in  which  island  be  seems  to  have  had 
property,  and  where  his  father  still  resided. 

Tor  Irienda'  IkteUigenenr. 
A  TRIBUTE. 

The  annoaneement  of  the  departure  of  onr 
dear  friend  Benjamin  Ferris  has  already  been 
made  in  these  columns,  but  his  numerous  and 
widely-  extended  circle  of  friends  will  feel  that 
something  more  is  doe  to  the  memory  of  such  a 
man.  A  rare  and  gifted  spirit  has  passed  from 
amongst  us,  and  entered  upon  the  higher  life. 
His  wonderful  conversational  powers  adapted 
themselves  with  remarkable  versatility  to  all 
ages  and  capacities ;  and  all  who  knew  him  can 
lecall  the  many  times  in  which  they  have  seen 
Lim  the  centre  of  an  admiring  and  listening 
group,  while  he  poored  forth  the  stores  of  his 
abounding  treasury  for  their  interest  and  in- 
( traction.  He  was  a  connecting  link  between 
the  present  generation  and  the  past,  his  reten- 
tive memory  and  power  of  representation  en- 
abling him,  from  an  inexhaustible  fond  of  anec- 
dote and  illustration,  to  give  life  like  pictures 


of  the  character  and  manners  of  those  who  had 
long  passed  away. 

He  was  a  beautiful  example  of  the  eheerfnl 
Christian,  and  his  high  gifts,  employed  in  the 
right  direction,  made  pleasant  and  attractive  the 
lessons  tbey  conveyed.  His  able  pen  was  often 
employed  as  the  earnest  advocate  of  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  defence  of 
our  testimonies;  and  his  essays  on  these  sub- 
jects were  acknowledged  to  have  unusual  force 
and  ability.  He  filled  many  positions  of  nse- 
fulness  during  his  long  life.  His  sympathies 
were  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Indians, 
(especially  the  tribes  iiv  the  State  of  New  York,) 
and  by  advocating  their  cause  with  those  in 
authority,  be  was  instrumental  in  redressing 
some  of  their  wrongs,  and  in  promoting  their 
welfare  and  advancement  to  a  higher  grade  of 
civilization. 

Bnt  the  most  impressive  lessons  gained  from 
his  example  were  in  tho  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life.  When  suddenly  deprived  of  the  powers 
that  had  contributed  so  largely  to  his  own  and 
others  enjoyment,  and  which  had  so  peculiarly 
distinguished  him,  although  fully  conscious  of 
the  loss,  he  bowed  in  cheerful  acquiescence  to 
the  Divine  will ;  and  the  strong  and  gifted  man, 
laying  down  strength  and  gilts,  entered,  wbile 
on  earth,  into  the  heaven  of  love.  Many  can 
bear  witness,  that  however  great  was  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  society  in  the  days  of  his  intellectual 
power,  far  greater,  in  these  latter  days,  was  the 
charm  of  the  sweetness  of  his  spirit,  and  the 
love  which  seemed  to  embrace  tbe  whole  human 
family ;  and  all  whp  came  within  his  inBuence 
were  made  to  feel  bow  blessed  are  they  who,  in 
their  evening  twilight,  are  permitted  to  see  the 
arising  of  tbe  brightness  of  the  future  day. 

While  we  deeply  feel  the  absence  of  one  so 
long  loved  and  honored,  we  must  also  rejoice 
that  the  burden  of  weakness  and  weariness  and 
privation  has  been  laid  down,  and  that  he  has 
entered  upon  the  heavenly  inheritance  of  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  tribute  than  by 
quoting  his  own  words,  so  applicable  to  himself: 

Thrice  blessed  even'  here,  though   in   life's   lowest 
station, 
The  Christian  who  sits  at  the  feet  of  his  Lord ; 
With  joy  bears  his  cross  through  this  scene  of  pro- 
bation. 
And  patiently  waits  bis  eternal  reward. 


A  soul  without  prayer  is  like  a  solitary  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  The  tempter  sees  it  and 
lures  it  away  into  bis  snare.  But  the  soul,  ia 
social  converse  with  God,  is  emptied  of  every- 
thing, is  alone  with  God  in  the  Spirit,  at  reat 
and  in  silence,  giving  place  to  God  and  thinjn 
divine,  from  which  alone  result  truth  apd 
strength  and  life  and  salvation.  How  precioaa 
are  such  times !  How  sweet  tbe  hour  of  prayer ! 
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We  have  been  faroished  with  aa  interesting 
account  of  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at 
WoodlawD,  Ya.,  on  the  18th  of  Eleventh 
month.  Attached  ie  a  notice  of  the  buroiog 
of  Friends'  meetiog-hoose  at  Waterford.  The 
facts  are  very  similar  to  those  which  appeared 
in  oar  paper  last  week,  bat  the  reflections  ac- 
VompaDying  each  statement  have  an  interest 
of  their  own,  which  we  think  will  prevent  the 
repetition  from  being  objectionable, 

FRTIiNDS   IN   VIRGINIA. 

On  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month,  Fairfax 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  held,  for  the  Orst  time, 
at  Woodlawn  near  Mount  Vernon  in  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia.  It  whs  formerly  held  in  the 
Eleventh  month  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Second 
month  at  Waterford,  in  the  Fifth  month  at 
Hopewell  near  Winchester,  and  in  the  Eighth 
month  It  Goose  Creok,  in  London  County,  but 
the  meeting  at  Alexandria  having  greatly  de- 
clined, while  that  at  Woodlawn  has  increased, 
the  transfer  was  deemed  necessary,  and  has 
given  general  satisfaction. 

The  meeting-hooiie  has  been  recently  en- 
larged to  double  its  former  capacity,  and  the ! 
congregation  having  of  late  received  many  ac- 
cessions, chiefly  by  immigration  from  the  North, 
there  was  found  to  be  sufficient  acccmmolations 
to  render  the  assembling  of  Friends  at  that  point 
an  occasion  of  much  social  eojoymeot,  as  well 
as  a  season  of  spiritual  improveoient.  The 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  being  held  on 
8eveath-day,  and  meetings  for  public  worship 
on  First  and  Second  days,  afford  the  advantages 
that  were  thought  to  be  derived,  in  olden  times, 
from  the  circular  meetings  for  worship,  of  whioh 
we  read  in  the  Journals  of  Friends. 

Most  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  belonging 
to  Baltimore  Yearly  MeettDg  are  held  on  this 
plan,  and  those  who  have  been  aooustomed  to 
them  always  look  forward  to  their  recurrence 
with  much  interest.  Like  the  Feasts  of  Taber- 
nacles among  the  Israelite!),  they  are  seasons  of 
social  reunion  that  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  affection,  and  they  often  prove  to 
be  opportunities  of  spiritual  refreshment. 

The  Friends  at  Waterford  have  sustained 
great  loss  in  the  destruction   by  Gre   of  th< 
tueeting-houso,  which  occurred  on  Sixth-d 
the  8th  of  the  Eleventh  month. 

The  fire  was  communicated  to  the  buildip 
the  burning  of  grass  or  brush  in  the  grav 
adjacent.     It  was  the  act  of  school-boy 
had  no  thought  of  injuring  the  proper' 
failed  to  give  th»  alarm  in  tirao  to  save 

The  meeting-house  was  built  of  st 
part  of  it  had  stood  106  years,  duri 
time  a  Friends'  mee^g   has   been 
held  in  it  twice  a  week.     It  is  the  ' 
the  Friends  at  Waterford  to  rebail 


delay,  but  the  pleasant  reminiscence' 
with  the  venerable  structure  that  1' 
stroyed  will  be  wanting  in    the 
There  is,  to  most  minds,  somethi 
gooiated  with  the  houses  in  whici' 
htve  worshipped,  and  within  wl- 
resounded  the  voices  of  those  f 
who  have  long  since  gone  to 
ward. 

During  the  late  war  a  pai 
house  at  Waterfurd  was  oo 
months  by  the  Southern  i* 
took  possO'ision  of  it,  somi 
formed  them  that  their  m- 
in  that  hoase  twice  a  w 
sion,  for  more  than   10' 
unwilling  to  relinquisi 
agreed  to  restrict  their 
half  of  the  house,  loa^ 
purpose  of   Divine 
tended  the  meeting 
manner,  and  were  (' 
pel  roinistratioud  0 
G.  Gover. 

When  the  Qa- 
at  Waterford  ic 
whole  house  bc' 
gation  expeote 
the  officer  in 
vacate  for  th 
soldiers.     T 
stowed  it  a' 
their  swon' 
and  they 
meeting 

It  wa 
be   ren 
testim' 
ages, 
soub 
befc 
hir 
hi 
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])ealthfal  condition,  or  keep  pace  with  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  It  is  to  stifle  popular  intelli- 
gence, which  DO  body  of  people  can  do  except 
to  it3  own  Io!<s; — especially  a  body  that  discards 
professionally  educated  instructors  as  we  do. 

Many  perRobs  will  perhaps  not  be  disposed 
to  concede  that  Friends  are  inclined  to  be  pro- 
Hcriptive  or  intolerant  toward  one  another,  but 
it  is  a  common  failing  among  religious  organiza- 
tions for  those  high  in  position,  or  active  in 
church  afTairs,  to  proscribe  everything  that  does 
uot  come  up  to  their  self-established  standard, 
and  we  cannot  claim  entire  exemption  from  it. 
It  was  this  that  produced  oar  separation  of 
1827,  and  that  has  at  many  other  times  before 
and  sinite  produced  serious  difficulties  among 
118 ;  atnf'that  has  likewise  produced  schisms  in 
most  other  religious  denominations;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with  re- 
ligions profession.  * 

Aioon^  persons  associated  together  as  a  re- 
ligiou.s  body  there  must  of  necet^sity  be  a  general 
unity  of  sentiment;  but  for  one  portion  of  the 
members  to  undertake  to  insist  that  all  others 
bball,  as  to  mere  modes  and  details,  think  just 
as  I  hey  do,  and  say  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
mid  especially  to  huld  that  the  mere  forms  and 
customs  of  the  past  are  sacred,  and  not  to  be 
changed,  nor  changes  even  suggested  or  talked 
about,  is  simply  destructive  of  that  liberty  in 
matters  of  conscience  and  religion  which  it  was 
the  very  object  of  cur  Society  in  its  early  days 
to  establish  and  promote,  and  for  which  our 
ancestors  labored  and  suffered  so  much. 

Wo  profess  that  before  the  Almighty  all  of 
us  are  equal;  that  he  is  do  respecter  of  persons ; 
and  that  his  Divine  light  hath  appeared  nnto 
all  men.  Whence  then  do  any  assume  to  have 
derived  their  commission  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  their  brethren,  and  dictate  to  them  what 
they  shall  think  and  say.  One  is  our  Father, 
and  all  we  are  brethren,  and  as  such  our  duty 
is  »o  dwell  together  in  harmony,  love,  and  hu- 
mility one  toward  another;  remembering  that 
it  is  the  humble  and  the  meek  that  are  to  be 
guided  in  judgment  and  taught  the  true  way. 
Moreover,  we  profess  to  be  subject  to  the  in- 
spiration and  guidance  of  a  higher  power,  to 
whuso  promptings  we  all  owe  obedience.  In 
attempiing  to  restrain  freedom  of  opinion  and 
expression  on  any  subject  relating  to  the  doc- 
trines and  welfare  of  our  Society,  ought  we  not 
therefore  to  be  exceedingly  careful  as  to  whose 
work  it  is  that  we  may  be  laying  violent  hands 
upon  ? 

The  writer  does  not  ascribe  to  any  particular 
class  of  Friends  a  disposition  to  urge  and  insist 
upon  their  own  views  in  opposiiion  to  the  er\a«\ 
rights  of  others  It  is  rather  an  error  to  which 
we  are  all  liable,  and  doubtless  do  fall  into  at 
times,  and  against  which  we  not  qply  require 
the  help  of  one  auother  in  the  way  of  gentle 


reminder,  but  frequent  and  careful  selfexam- 
inatioD. 

What  harm  can  come  fiom  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  even  if  they  should  sometimes, 
or  in  some  particulars,  be  erroneous  ?  As  was 
remarked  by  one  of  our  eminent  statesmen, 
"  Error  of  opiniou  may  be  safely  tolerated  when 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it ;"  and  may  we 
not  safely  rely  upon  the  intelligence  and  love' 
of  truth  which  prevails  amoDg  our  members  to 
cull  the  good  from  the  bad  in  anything  that 
may  be  said  7  Instruction  may  be  gathered 
even  from  erroneous  views.  To  discriminate 
between  truth  and  error  is  a  lesson  ever;  one 
must  learn ;  but  it  is  only  by  contrasting  it  with 
error  that  we  can  properly  learn  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  truth.  It  is  therefore 
worse  than  supererogation  for  any  to  assume 
that  only  what  he  or  she  may  regard  as  truth 
shall  be  presented  to  the  people. 

While  the  churches  around  ns  are  based  upon 
a  system  analogous  to  monarchy,  ours  is  essen- 
tially a  system  of  republicanism ;  and,  as  we 
humbly  think,  as  much  superior  to  the  church 
system,  as  is  the  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment to  monarchy. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  freedom  of  expre<- 
sioD  may  be  carried  to  extremes ;  but  with  the 
frankness  and  cordiality  that  should  ever  ac- 
tuate us  one  townrd  another  in  the  correction 
of  each  others  faults,  it  will  generally  be  found 
to  carry  with  it  its  own  sufficient  corrective. 

T.  H.  S. 


For  Friends'  IntelligeBoer. 
FIRST- DAT   SCHOOLS. 

The  recent  published  accounts  of  those  en- 
gaged in  First- day  schools  show  that,  for  the 
past  eight  years,  there  has  been  a  steadily  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  concern,  and  that  now  a 
large  number  of  Friends  feel  it  right  weekly  to 
collect  the  children  for  their  improvement  in  be.s( 
things.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  such 
laborers  have  arisen  almost  simultaneously  in 
different  neighborhoods  willing  to  do  their  part 
to  remedy  a  want  that  has  long  existed  among 
us. 

Though  pprents  are  the  natural  guardians  of 
their  offspring,  and  upon  them  should  rest  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  so  training  the  chil- 
dren that  their  lives  may  be  useful  and  happy, 
— and  we  can  scarcely  admit  an  excuse  for  the 
nonfulfilmcnt  of  this  obligation, — yet,  as  there 
are  many  counteracting  influences  that  may 
prevent  this  desirable  result,  it  is  also  incum- 
bent upon  those  associated  with  them  in  re- 
ligious fellowship  to  aid  in  th»work.  Though 
the  Divine  Spirit  dwells  in  the  temple  of  every 
heart,  and  the  light  unto  each  is  sufficient,  if 
obeyed,  to  lead  from  dut*^  to  duty  and  to  mark 
a  plain  path  through  all  worldly  obsirnctions, 
yet  we  know  there  are  many  tempUtions  to 
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attract,  aud  by-ways  into  which  the  anwary 
may  wander,  and  the  young  and  ioezperienced 
need  all  the  care  that  can  be  bcHtowed  by  judic- 
ious parents ;  and  thoy  also  need  the  oounsel  and 
encoura£;ement  of  rightly  concerned  friends 
who  will  take  them  by  the  hand  and  help  them 
over  the  "  hard  plaoes"  in  the  journey  of  life. 

JMany  parents,  in  view  of  their  responsibility 
on  behalf  of  their  chiljren,  like  Hannah  of 
old,  desire  the  aid  of  their  friends  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  important  duty.  We  read  that, 
when  she  dedicated  her  child  nnto  the  Lord, 
she  Bought  outward  help  in  guiding  his  feet  in 
the  way  of  life;  and  though  the  prophet  heard 
not  the  voice  that  spoke  unto  little  Samuel,  yet, 
from  siuiilar  experiences,  he  was  able  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Lord  had  called  the  child  and  to 
give  him  right  coiinsel. 

.  As  I  understand  t  he  object  of  First-  day  schools, 
they  are  not  intended  for  instruction  in  theologi- 
cal dogmas.  Were  this  the  case,  there  would 
justly  be  reason  for  discouraging  their  continu- 
ance; but  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  is 
DO  such  view  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  desire  is 
to  make  the  teaching  simple  and  practical ;  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  the  heart;  to  inculcate  the  importance 
of  heeding  this  inward  voice  that  speaks  as 
never  man  speaks ;  by  obedience  to  which  they 
will  be  enabled  to  discern  between  the  evil  and 
the  good,  be  strengthened  to  resist  temptation 
and  to  follow  that  which  is  right. 

As  aids  in  this  work,  they  use  the  Scriptures 
and  other  g3od  books,  because  in  them  are  por- 
trayed the  effects  of  Divine  Light  upon  the 
mind.  The  letter  killcth,  the  spirit  alone 
miketh  alive.  None,  I  believe,  can  read  the 
Scriptures  prayerfully,  and  with  a  desire  to  be 
instructed,  without  realizing  that  they  are  one 
of  the  means  through  which  living  truth  is 
communicated.  They  bear  witness  to  the 
trath.  They  are  "not  that  Light,"  but  only 
one  of  the  vehicles  for  its  transmission. 

It  seems  to  me  we  may  sustain  a  loss  by  too 
entirely  rejecting  oatward  instrumentalities. 
To  enable  us  to  walk  uprightly  through  thU 
present  life,  we  need  all  the  helps  the  Universal 
Father  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  doubt- 
less we  shall  be  held  accountable  for  their  right 
improvement. 

Not  only  may  these  First-day  schools  be  a 
means  of  instruction  to  the  children,  but  they 
may  also  be  profitable  exercises  for  those  who 
meet  with  them,  for  a.s  they  unitedly  examine 
the  great  principles  and  testimonies  that  under- 
lie our  profession,  their  hearts  may  together  be 
touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  holy 
altar,  and  they  may  respond,  "  Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty,  just 
and  true  are  all  thy  ways  thou  King  of  Saints." 

FhiUileljahia,  11th  mo.,  1867.  H. 


for  Kriandt'  Intelligencer. 

The  essay  on  "  Bridal  Presents,"  by  f .  Hicks, 
in  Friends'  Intelligencer,  No.  35,  is  eminently 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  may  check  this  practice  which  is 
making  its  inroads  into  our  Society;  and.it 
would  have  been  a  relief  to  some  minds,  and 
migl^  have  been  productive  of  good,  if  the 
writer  had  extended  his  remarks  to  another 
practice,  that  appears  to  be  increasingly  popu- 
lar among  Friends,  involving  the  same  or  even 
greater  inconsistencies.  I  allude  to  the  cele- 
bration of  what  is  called  tin,  silver  and  golden 
weddings.  Some  of  the  objections  to  this  prac- 
tice are,  in  making  the  expected  presents  on 
these  occasions,  inducements  are  held  out  for 
some  to  contribute  more  than  they  can  afford, 
rather  than  subject  themselves  to  an  unfavorable 
compariaon  with  others;  and  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles presented  are  not  practically  valuable, 
and  -  others  are  costly  and  extravagant.  But 
the  greatest  inconsistency,  in  my  view,  is  in  the 
display  of  them,  illy  according  with  that  hu- 
mility which  we  profess  to  advocate,  and  which 
especially  becomes  those  who  have  been  favored 
to  live  together  fifty  years  as  man  and  wife, 
much  more  than  any  ostentatious  display  on 
such  occasions. 

If  the  object  is  to  promote  social  feelings 
among  relatives  and  friends,  this  would  be  much 
better  attained  were  they  to  meet  withuut 
presents ;  and  presents  privately  furnished  would 
be  more  highly  appreciated. 

There  is  another  subject  I  desire  Friends  may 
examine  by  the  true  light.  It  is  that  of  First- 
day  schools,  or,  as  I  think  may  be  more  properly 
called.  Sabbath  or  Sunday  schools,  as  they  or- 
iginated with  those  who  call  the  first  day  of  the 
week  by  those  names.*  If  these  schools  are  de- 
signed for  the  same  purpose  as  our  common 
schools,  I  think  them  unnecessary,  as  six  days 
in  the  week  and  a  few  hours  in  a  day  is  deemed 
too  much  confinement  for  study.  If  they  are 
designed  for  moral  or  religious  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  the  Scriptures,  to  be 
imparted  by  the  teachers  as  expounders  thereof, 
I  think  it  entirely  inconsistent  for  Friends,  as 
we  believe  that  nothing  short  of  inspiration 
can  interpret  the  true  meaning  of  the  inspired 
records ;  and  this  is  not  always  at  our  command, 
and  the  historical  part  can  be  read  and  under- 
stood witbout  a  teacher. 

Parents  are  the  proper  guardians  of  their 
children ;  and  as  those  who  attend  day  schools 
are  necessarily  away  from  their  parents  much 
of  the  time  in  the  week,  it  is  surely  de-sirable 
the  family  should  be  kept  together  as  much  as 

*  Our  Friend  is  mistaken.  The  firpt  movemeDt  in 
this  city  in  relation  to  such  schools  origloateil  with 
Friends  in  the  year  1 790,  and  tbey  were  called  "  First- 
daj"  or  "  Sunday  schools."  Eds. 
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possible  on  First-days,  that  after  attending 
meetings  for  worship,  opportunity  sliould  be 
aff«>rded  for  the  family  groop  to  be  drawn  tu- 
getlier,  and  such  means  of  improTement 
adopted  as  oonoened  parents  may  believe 
right.  Too  much  of  a  disposiuon  is  manifested 
ia.  some  parents  to  place  their  children  under 
others  for  education,  rather  than  take  the'  re- 
sponsibility themselves. 

llth  mo.  16th,  1867.  T.  W. 
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P011.ADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  7,  1867. 


The  minutes  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
at  Salem  from  26th  of  Eighth  month  to  29th 
of  the  same  inclusive,  have  just  come  to  hand. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  receive  from  oar 
friends  and  correspondents  early  accounts  of 
these  annual  gatherings,  which  are  always  ac- 
ceptable to  a  large  class  of  our  readers.  So 
long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  was  held  that  the  interest  in  its  pro- 
ceedings is  much  lessened. 

From  the  minutes  we  learn  that  seven 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  pres- 
ent with  certificates.  The  Meeting  appears  to 
have  been  introdnced  into  a  profitable  exercise, 
bn(  no  minutes  embracing  these  exercises  are 
appended  to  the  Extracts. 


Labor  for  Women. — In  the  new  channels 
which  are  being  opened  from  time  to  time  for 
the  employment  of  women  we  can  rejoice,  in- 
asmuch as  we  believe  it  to  be  a  pressing  neces- 
sity, in  order  that  many  who  are  now  enduring 
the  privations  of  .penury  may  be  relieved  from 
the  harrowing  thought  of  whence  i-hall  be  de- 
rived the  daily  means  of  subsistence.  There 
is,  however,  one  discouraging  feature  attending 
it  which  we  earnestly  desire  t-o  see  remedied, — 
that  i.o,  the  comparatively  low  wages  awarded 
women.  We  shall  not  have  attained  the  point 
which  justice  demands  until  there  shall  be  an 
equality  with  men  in  this  respect,  where  the 
labor  and  responsibility  are  the  same.  It  is 
often  said  that  it  costs  a  woman  less  than  a 
man  to  live,  but  the  facts  do  not  justify  this  re- 
mark. Nobody  charges  her  loss  rent,  and  she 
pays  as  much  for  coal,  groceries  and  meats,  and, 
sometimes,  more  in  proportion,  as  she  is  obliged 
to  buy  in  small  quantities.     Her  children's 


shoes  and  clothes  cost  no  less,  and  to  her  own 
scanty  wardrobe,  unprotected  feet,  and  slender 
diet  for  want  of  means,  may  often  be  attributed 
the  delicate  frame  and  flushed  cheek  which  be- 
token feeble  health.  Oar  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  subject  by  reading  in  "The 
Press"  an  article  written  "  By  a  Boston  lady," 
on  "  Boston  Female  Compositors." 

She  says  that  two-thirds  of  the  printing 
done  in  Boston  is  set  up  by  women.  "  They 
not  only  set  type,  but  they  arrange  '  forms'  and 
read  '  proof,'  correcting  and  deciphering  bad 
manuscripts  with  great  skill  and  readiness." 
That  in  some  of  the  large  publishing  booses, 
the  foreman  is  the  only  male  printer  in  the  es- 
tablishment,— the  printing,  press-work,  bind, 
ing  and  folding,  as  well  as  the  book-keeping, 
being  all  done  by  women.  The  most  rapid  and 
experienced  worker»  among  them  receive  from 
eight  and  a  half  to  ten  dollars  per  week,  which 
at  the  high  prices  of  everything  is  a  poor  re- 
muneration. The  writer  remai;ks,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Massachusetts  does  not  pay  her 
female  printers  more  liberally.  They  certainly 
do  a  man's  work,  then  why  not  pay  them  men's 
wages  ?  The  majority  of  publishers  assert  that 
they  prefer  girls  to  men  as  compositors.  They 
are  more  steady,  reliable  and  quick.  But  per- 
haps the  strongest  motive  power  lies  in  the 
economy  of  so  doing.  Day  after  day  these 
girls  go  regularly  to  their  work  from  half  past 
seven  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 
The  sedentary  employment  of  standing  a:  cases, 
presses,  and  folders,  from  year  to  year,  will  tell 
at  last  on  the  strongest  constitutions.  Ener- 
gies thus  employed  and  exhausted  should  re- 
ceive a  liberal  compensation,  so  that  the  need 
of  excessive  labor  should  not  long  exist.  It  is 
said  the  pablishers  of  Boston  grow  rich  by  the 
system  of  poorly  paying  their  employes.  That 
the  women  do  not  receive  more  than  halfyrhni 
a  man  would  rightfully  demand.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  amount  of  labor  required  in  the 
printing  of  a  newspaper  may  surprise  and  in- 
terest those  who  have  given  but  little  thoaght 
to  the  subject  as  they  have  perused  the  daily 
journals. 

We  would  recommend  those  who  never  wit- 
nessed the  lubor  of  getting  up  a  newspaper  to 
visit  a  printing  room  and  see  the  patience,  toil, 
and  practice  it  r:.qaires  to  produce  a  presentable 
sheet. 
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You  moaat  the  loag,  dirty  editorial  stairs; 
pas!)  the  almost  hamaa  presses,  that  seem 
instiDot  with  life,  so  nimbly  do  the  iroa  Sogers 
pick  ap  the  sheets,  throviog  them  off  damp 
and  smooth  with  esaot  precision.  You  enter 
the  dusty,  window-begrimed  compositors'  room ; 
there  they  sit  or  stand  before  hij^h  desks, 
on  which  are  placed  the  cases.  Many  of  those 
poor,  hard  working  girls  look  thin  and  ood- 
sumptive,  with  slender  waists  and  emaoiated 
hands.  Summer  and  winter  for  years  many  of 
them  have  bent  over  their  oases.  The  slender, 
bloe-veined  wrists  seem  all  too  delicate  to  hold 
the  heavy  stick  with  its  sixteen  lines  of  leaden 
words.  When  full,  how  cleverly  do  they  re 
move  it  to  the  forms  without  dropping  a  single 
letter  or  displacing  a  period ! 

One  oan  but  wonder  while  watching  the 
little  fingers  fluttering  over  the  case  if  they 
never  get  tired.  They  must,  in  spite  of 
habit  and  years  of  experience. 

You  have  seen  the  stick  filled  an-l  removed  to 
the  galley.  Now  she  will  distribute,  which  re- 
quires quite  as  much  tact  as  the  other.  S.he 
holds  a  htt;;e  pile  of  wet  type  ia  her  left  hind, 
while  the  expert  lead  discolored  fingers  of  the 
right  fly  like  m»gic — so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  them.  Tick,  tick,  the  little 
pieces  fall  into  their  separate  boxes  until  they 
are  quite  full ;  then,  with  her  manuscript  before 
her,  she  proceeds  to  set  up  a  badly-written  arti- 
cle, that  would  take  you  an  hour  to  read ;  an 
article  that  may,  perhaps,  create  a  profound 
sensation  throughout  the  land. 

You  regard  her  attentively  a  moment,  and 
then  vainly  imagine  that  you  are  capable  of 
doioz  the  same. 

"Oh !  it  is  nothing,"  you  say,  "  to  set  up 
type — nothing  in  the  world  easier,"  and  the 
compo-titress  points  toward  a  dusty,  unused 
case,  full  of  rusty,  pied  type.  "  Pshaw !  it  is 
nothing."  You  seizA  a  stick ;  a  smilint;  printer 
lays  a  few  lines  of  copy  before  you.  You  pick 
up  a  letter — you  know  your  letters,  of  course 
— but  for  your  life  you  cannot  tell  a.p  from  ai, 
nor  a,'q  from  either.  They  are  easily  dis 
tiaguished  when  written,  but  typo,  ah !  that  in 
another  thing.  M'l,  n'»  and  u's  are  plain,  but 
a'*  and  r's  are  puzzling.  >Some  of  the  letters 
are  so  big,  and  others  so  little,  you  begin  to  find 
it  not  80  ea.sy  as  at  first  imagined. 

You  at  last  master  two  or  three  lines  to  your 
satisfaction.  Then  there  were  the  punotuition 
marks;  ten  to  one  you  never  see  them  when 
reading,  but  which,  if  omitted,  you  would  soon 
detect.  It  demands  considerable  ability  to 
know  where  and  how  to  place  these  little  "  cur 
likews.''  Not  one-half  of  the  writers  punctuate 
their  manuscripts,  and,  if  they  do,  it  is  generally 
iDCorreet. 

Yon  fondly  believe  your  lines  are  correct, 
perfect  id  sheet ;  they  certainly  look  so  to  your 


eye — you  can  detect  no  error.  She  looks  over 
your  shoulder,  and  smiles  doubtfully.  She 
sees  at  a  glaooe — backwards  or  upsidedowo,  it 
is  all  one  to  her — that  nearly  every  letter  is 
wrnngside  out,  or  severed  completely  ;  that  you 
have  "  spaced  "  some  words  and  others  yoa 
have  not;  and  should  your  efforts  at  type-set-, 
ting  appear  in  the  morning's  issue,  it  would 
read  something  like  this  :  ejCezbsrs  rehkljion:^ 
busjon,  Who  would  ever  dream  that  yoa 
meant  simply  to  say,  "  Sheridan's  recep'ion  in 
Boston  ?"  You  innocently  remove  your  bewil- 
dering composition,  and  you  have  your  first 
taste  of  printer's  "  pi."  There  is  nothing  left 
of  your  labor  but  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  type 
in  a  hapless  state  of  confusion.  The  little 
leads  seem  lau){hing  at  you  and  your  awkwaid 
attempt  to  control  them  at  first  acquaintance, 
admonishing  you  that  it  takes  time  to  become 
an  adept  in  the  business ;  it  is  not  acquired  in 
an  hour,  or  a  day — no,  nor  a  year.  It  requires 
more  than  an  ordinary  capacity  to  be  a  printer. 
A  compoBttor  must  bo  well  educated — a  good 
orlhographer  and  grammarian — for  they  are 
often  oblij^ed  to  correct  miny  a  blundering  sen- 
teaoe,  unsystematic  phrase,  and  un-Web$ter- 
like  spelling;  sagaciously  mastering  the  horri- 
ble pen-strokes  of  learned  men  with  a  clearness 
and  discernment  ooly  a  printer  could  possess. 

The  female  compositors  are  the  mo-it  refined, 
sensible,  and  practically  educated  of  all  the 
women  workers  in  busy,  pushing  Boston,  where 
they  serve  in  almost  every  cap^icity. 

Daily  the  written  thjughts  of  our  best  and 
ablest  men  lie  on  their  cases;  the  prose  and 
poetry  of  this  and  other  lands  pass  coatiaually 
tbrou;!h  their  hands — thus,  while  they  labor 
they  obtain  knowledge.  This  very  lab'>r,  wear- 
ing as  it  is  on  life  and  health,  improves  the 
mind  and  educates  the  poor  compoditoress  in  a 
manner  more  useful,  self  sustaining,  and  sys- 
tematic than  that  afforded  by  our  fashionable 
boarding  schools. 

Mabbied,  on  the  Hth  of  Girveoth  month,  1867,  at 
the  house  of  the  bride's  fttber,  (Daniel  .Mun  lay,) 
Ja.i(B3  W.  Q\brst«on  to  Loor  Uohoat,  all  of  Prairie 
Grore,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa. 

,  a'.  Pungbkeepsie,  at  the  residence  of  the 

bride's  molber,  on  tne  lAtb  of  Eleventh  month,  1867, 
by  Friends'  ceremony,  Robsb'  Jack.ho!J,  of  the  vil- 
lage  of  Yonlcers,  to  S\bah  E.  Hombstohi,  of  the  city 
of  Pougukeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DiCD,  on  the  24tb  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  Amn 
Gill,  in  her  8.5th  year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Jfeeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,  fuddenly,  on  Seventh-day,  Eleventh  month 

23d,  1867,  J.  Fbamklix,  son  of  ChalkUy  and  Rachel 
Holt,  agfod  13  monins. 

,  on  thn  15ih  of  Elevenlh  month,  1807,  Thos. 

Ys«MA.sg,  Hged  48  years;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meetine;  of  Friends  of  P  lilada  ,  hi-ld  at  Spruce  St. 

,  on   the   18ih  of  Eleventh   month.    1367,  in 

Philadelpbia,  Ellen  R.,  wife  of  Stephen  II.  Brooks, 
aged  27  years. 
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LIBBART  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Committee  of  ilBnagement  will  meet  on  Fonrth- 
daj  evening,  Twelfth  month  11th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the 
Library  Room,  Kitce  St.  Meetiog-boase. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Cltrk. 

rKTENDS'  FUEL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  POOR. 
The  Annual  Meetirg  «ill  be  held  this  (ScTentb- 
aav)  evening,  Twelfth  month  7th,  at  7J o'clock,  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting  Room,  Race  St.  Meetiog-bouse.  A 
Snmmary  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  Uat  winter 
will  be  read,  the  proposed  Charter  considered,  &c. 
The  attendance  of  Friends  is  invited. 

Jos.  M   Truman,  Jr.,  CUr£. 

friends'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
Twelfth  month  lOfh,  Lecture  by  Jos.  A.  Paxson. 

I—  '■ — 

FIRST  DAT   SCHOOL  CONFERENCES. 
(Contiiroed  from  page  61s.) 

llth  month  9lh,  1867. 

At  a  meeting  of  Friends'  First  day  School 
ConfereDce,  held  in  Race  street  Meeting  house, 
Philadelphia,  at  this  date,  the  tninutes  of  the 
last  meetiDgg  at  West  Chester  and  Baliiinore 
were  approved,  and  the  Oommittee  appointed 
at  West  Chester  released. 

A  school  at  Greenplain,  Ohio,  was  reported, 
bein^  the  2.3d  oo  the  list. 

To  show  the  increasing  interest  in  thi«  con- 
cern, mention  was  made  of  the  prospect  of  es- 
tablishing a  school  at  Pooghlteepsie,  N.  Y., 
some  of  those  interested  in  it  being  now  present. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  were  not 
prepared  to  report,  and  sugs^ested  their  being 
enlarged  from  this  bodj,  which  was  approved, 
and  the  addition  made. 

Renewedlj  strengthened  by  having  in  snch 
harmony  and  fellowship  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed thus  far  in  its  deliberations,  the  Confer- 
ence adjourned  to  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

On  acsembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Organization  produced  a  report,  which, 
being  duly  considered,  was  united  with,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Plan  of  Organization. 

"  "Within  the  limits  of  each  Yearly  Meeting 
there  shall  be  a  First-day  School  organization, 
having  a  clerk,  an  assistant  clerk,  and  a  treas- 
urer. Each  association  shall  meet  annually  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  seem  expedient. 
To  said  associations  each  school  within  its  limits 
will  reptjrt,  through  representatives,  its  number 
of  pupils,  adults  or  children,  male  or  temale; 
its  nnmber  of  teachers,  male  and  female  ;  aver- 
age attendance  of  pupils  and  teachers  through 
the  preceding  year ;  the  number  of  schools  not 
held,  with  the  reasons  for  such  failures;  num- 
ber of  months  vacated;  number  of  books  in 
libraries;  and  any  other  information,  or  any  re- 
commendations that  may  seem  proper. 

"These  associatinns  shall  send  delegates, 
with  reports,  to  a  General  Conference,  to  be 
held  annually  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  Sixth- 
day  preceding  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  at 


Race  street  Meeting-house,  eud  reports  to  em- 
brace,  besides  the  information  sent  to  each  as- 
sociation by  its  schoob,  the  number  of  icHoolt 
within  its  limits. 

"  Where  no  Yearly  Meeting  association  has 
been  formed,  any  single  school  or  schools  shall 
report  to  the  General  Conference. 

"  The  General  Conference  shall  publish  an- 
nually its  proceedings  for  the  benefit  of  inter- 
ested absent  Friends. 

"  Each  association  shall  raise  a  fond  for  its 
own,  and  the  needs  of  the  General  Conference, 
in  defraying  such  expenses  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary, especially  for  aiding  such  schools  as  may 
be  found  needing  assistance." 

The  Conference  next  appointed  an  Educstioa 
Committee,  whcse  duty  is  to  examine  and  pre- 
pare materials  for  First-day  Schools,  and  to 
have  oversight  and  management  of  the  affairs 
of  this  body  henceforward  to  the  organizatioa 
of  the  General  Conference  in  Fifth  month  next, 
as  follows:  Lydia  H.  Hall,  William  Dorsey, 
Louisa  J.  Roberts,  Benjamin  Stratton,  (Rich- 
mood,  Ind..)  Ann  S.  Paschall,  Samuel  M.  Jan- 
ney,  Jane  Johnson,  William  W.  Biddle,  Har- 
riet E.  Stockly,  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Anne 
Calev,  Samuel  E.  Griscom,  Ljdia  C.  Stabler, 
Eli  M.  Lamb. 

Joseph  Powell,  3120  Chestnut  street,  Phila- 
delphia, was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  his  name  added  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  meeting  renewed 
stimulus  was  added  to  the  work  by  infurmation 
of  the  cheering  eSect  produced  upon  a  distant 
school  and  those  interested  in  it  by  an  account 
of  the  late  Baltimore  Conference  given  by  one 
of  its  members. 

In  favor  of  a  general  organization,  much  ex- 
pression was  elicited,  it  being  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  was  to  embody  no  effort  to  mould 
the  schools  into  one  pattern,  but  sin^ply  to  link 
together  the  separate  chains,  that  our  commu- 
nication may  be  perfect,  and  that  we  may  be 
strengthened  by  hearing  of  each  other,  and  be 
able  to  extend  mutual  aid  in  time  of  neea. 

During  the  sessions,  which  were  of  great  in- 
terest and  earnestness,  the  mode  of  conducting 
our  schools  was  again  discussed,  and  many 
questions  asked  by  those  desirous  of  familiari- 
zing themselves  with  it. 

In  answer  to  a  concern  expressed  that  teach- 
ers in  the  same  school  should  fully  understand 
each  other,  so  as  to  move  with  unity  of  purpose, 
it  was  stated  that  the  teachers  of  Baltimore  had 
from  nearly  the  first  of  their  organization  held 
monthly  meetings,  at  which  they  were  expected 
to  report  their  labors  during  the  past  four  weeks, 
thus  interesting  alt  in  the  work  of  each,  allow- 
ing them  to  gain  ideas  from  each  other,  aod 
opening  the  way  for  any  suggestions  fur  mutual 
good. 
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iDformation  was  also  giveo  of  a  similar  or- 
ganizDitioa  lately  formed  at  Race  St.,  Philada. 

la  these  monthly  meetiags  it  was  thouj;ht 
better  to  review  the  past  than  to  attempt  to 
mark  out  a  f  atare  path,  oonsideriof;,  as  a  beauti- 
ful feature  of  our  schools,  the  individualiti/  of 
the  teachers,  and  foreseeing  the  duoger  of  mar- 
ring the  work  by  attempting  to  prescribe  their 
course. 

While  it  was  evident  that  only  in  preserving 
this  individuality  oonld  we  hope  to  work  effec- 
tually in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  our 
Society,  the  teachers  were  urged  to  examine 
thoroughly  their  own  stand-points,  and  to  let 
their  teachings  be  simple,  attempting  to  impart 
nothing  in  which  they  were  not  themselves 
firmly  grounded. 

Reports  of  schools  in  which  classes  of  adults 
had  been  formed  awakened  with  msny  an  anx- 
ious desire  that  more  of  thes^e,  no  longer  chil- 
dren, might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  thus  com- 
ing together  for  mutual  good. 

Parents  and  others  wishing  information  were 
urged  to  visit  the  (ohools,  to  see  the  manner  of 
conducting  them,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
practical  lessons  tau<;ht  therein. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  was  given 
by  one  who  had,  as  a  visitor,  questioned  a  little 
class  upon  what  had  been  impressed  upon  them 
that  afternoon  from  the  teaching  of  the  Golden 
Rule. 

The  beautiful  precepts  of  the  New  Textament 
were  especially  recoiumended  by  a  concerned 
Friend,  yet  the  idea  was  also  held  forth  by 
others,  that  while  these  principles  can  and 
should  be  incorporated  with  all  our  lessons,  a 
loss  would  be  sustained  by  an  avoidance  of  the 
rich  gleanings  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible, 
the  Bible  Stories,  so  called,  making  frequently 
great  impression  upon  vouthful  minds. 

Feeling  the  interest  of  the'  morning,  bnt 
deepened  and  strengthened  by  the  continuation 
of  the  exercises  in  the  afternoon  session, — being 
bound  together  as  one  in  the  common  cnu»e, 
acknowledging  that  it  has  been  good  for  us  to 
have  been  together, — the  Conference  adjourned. 
Eli  M.  Lamb,  >  „,  , 
Lydia  C.  Stabler.  \  ^'*''**- 

A  meeting  of  the  Esecutive  Committee  of 
the  Conference  was  held  on  the  evening  of  11th 
month  9th.  William  W.  Biddle,  1015  Cherry 
street,  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  Clerk.  A 
Committee  to  select  books  suitable  for  children, 
a  Corresponding  Committee,  and  a  Committee 
on  Finance,  were  appointed. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Jos. 
M.Truman,  Jr.,  717  Willow  street,  Philadel- 
phia, were  appointed  CnrreBpondents,  to  whom 
oommunicatiotis  should  be  addressed. 

Contributions  in  funds  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Treasurer,  Joseph  Powell,  3120  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia. 


EUROPEAN   OORRESPONUENCE. 
.       .  No.  10. 

Db»sd»w,  Sept.  15th;  186T. 

In  my  hurrjito  send  off  my  last  letter,  1  find  I 
left  out  a  few  of  the  sheets  of  my  Hamburgh  jour- 
nal. I  spent  the  last  evening  I  was  there  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  R68 ;  the  former  is  a  Jew,  and 
has  a  superior  school  for  Jews  and  Christians, 
having  become  so  entirely  transcendental  as  a 
Jew  as  to  have  insisted  on  admitting  Christians, 
and  thereby  helping  to  abolish  the  distinction. 
He  is  an  eminent  educator,  and  has  married  an 
Enclish  lady.  She  is  a  very  cultivated  and 
enlightened  woman,  or  she  would  not  have 
married  a  Jew,  and  doubtless  she  helps  hia 
transcendentalism  by  her  own. 

With  my  usual  good  fortune  I  also  came  into 
relation  with  the  extreme  opposite  kind  of 
Hamburgh  society,  having  met  on  the  Rhine  an 
eminent  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  » 
popular  writer,  Wilhelm  Bauer,  who,  with  his 
charming  wife  and  lovely  son,  were  returning 
to  Hamburgh  from  their  summer  journey  into 
Switzerland.  This  lady  talked  English  fluently, 
as  do  most  of  the  educated  ladies  of  Hamburgh ; 
and  she  was  velry  genial  when  she  found  I  was 
a  stranger.  We  parted  at  Cologne,  where  she  had 
landed  with  me  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
Cathedral.  I  afterward  passed  a  day  with  her 
in  Hamburgh,  and  saw  that  phase  of  German 
life  which  a  pastor's  house  and  family  exhibit. 
I  breakfasted  in  the  garden  and  dined  and 
supped  in  the  parlor,  the  walls  of  which,  as  well 
as  tho-e  of  Mrs.  Bauer's  private  parlor  above 
and  her  husband's  study,  were  covered  with  pio- 
tures  and  with  engravings  of  master-pieces  of 
art;  on  her  table  were  books  of  prints  from 
living  German  artists,  among  which  were  pre- 
eminent Illustrations  of  Dante,  which  were,  in 
my  view,  in6nitely  superior  to  those  of  Dor^, 
and  rivalled  Flaxman ;  but  only  as  a  painter 
would  rival  a  i-tSulptor,  the  designs  being  moTO 
elaborate,  and  the  stress  of  the  expression  being 
in  the  features  rather  than  in  the  figures.  That 
outlines  merely  could  make  such  ryes  was  a 
marvel.  I  thought  I  should  remember  the 
name  of  the  artist,  but  I  do  not.  I  shall  look 
for  the  work  again  at  Dresden,  however ,  and  I 
wish  I  could  purchase  it.  But  1  am  obliged  to 
resist  all  such  temptations.  Mrs.  Bauer,  in  her 
hospitality,  took  me  a  drive  in  the  afternoon, 
and  finding  I  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
Schroeder  Stift,  (the  institution  of  which  I 
spoke  to  you  in  one  of  my  former  letters,)  we 
drove  there  and  made  calls  upon  two  of  its  in- 
mates. I  observed  that  from  every  window  of 
the  Insiithtion  house  plants  were  peeping  out; 
and  the  well  cultivated  garden  was  divided 
among  those  of  the  inmates  who  wished  to  take 
care  of  their  own  flowers.  One  of  the  suites  of 
rooms  at  which  we  called  was  occupied  by  the 
widow  of  a  physician. ^nd  her  maiden  sister; 
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another  by  a  mother  and  daughter,  the  latter 
having  some  emplojineDt  io  the  city.  Mrs.  B. 
told  me  that  besidea  the  rent  being  free,  fuel 
vaa  supplied;  and  I  observed  tha^in  every  room 
there  was  a  porcelain  stove.'which  stoves  are  in 
use  all  over  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
which  make  a  baodsome  article  of  furniture. 
Mr.  Schrceder  also  gives  to  the  inmates  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  marks  a  year,  and  they 
fnrnir'h  the  remainder  ne(«88ary  for  their  sup- 
port by  engaging  in  some  occupation,  as.  for 
instance,  the  lady  who  teaches  munic.  There 
are  no  servaots  except  those  who  bring  tho  fuel, 
and  each  family  does  its  ovn  cooking.  I  was 
told  that  Mr.  Schrceder  did  not  confine  his  bounty 
to  impoverished  aristocrats,  but  gave  much  to 
other  poor,  and  to  all  good  objects.  He  is  a 
Lutheran,  and  in  one  part  of  his  buildine  is  a 
chapel  containing  a  splendid  picture  of  Ohri«t, 
which  is  over  the  pulpit,  also  an  organ.  The 
qualifications  necessary  for  entrance  into  this 
Institution,  arc  that  the  applicant  shall  be  a 
Hamhurgher  by  birth,  and  that  he  or  she 
shall  bring  a  recommendntion  from  a  clergyman 
and  one  other  person.  The  whole  organization 
is  certainly  a  lovely  expression  of  Christian 
courtesy. 

Mr.  B>iuer  was  not  at  home  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  but  I  saw  his  brother,  who  is  also  a  pas- 
tor; the  latter  expressed  great  admiration  for 
the  American  public  school  system,  and  owned 
the  works  of  Horace  Mann.  I  saw  a  book  writ- 
ten by  Wilbelm  Bauer,  comprising  a  Feries  of 
biographies,  illustratin'g  the  religion"  life  of 
Germany  after  the  War  of  Freedom,  and  which 
I  was  told  was  written  with  great  beauty. — 
Among  the  lives  I  saw  one  of  Ficbte  and  of 
Claudius.  T  should  think  it  would  be  a  beauti- 
ful and  popular  book  to  translate  into  English, 
for  we  do  not  know  enough  of  these  modem 
Germans.  I  left  Hamburgh  with  great  regret, 
hiving  for  the  first  time  come  in  contact  with 
Germans  at  home.  I  hope  to  be  the  means  of 
introducing  into  America  Mrs.  Goldschmidt's 
plan  for  training  girls  for  children's  nurses  and 
for  housemaids,  as  well  as  for  teachers  of  kinder- 
gartens. There  is  a  crying  necessity,  I  am  sure, 
for  some  means  to  bo  put  into  opsration  for 
making  domestic  service  niore  agreeable  both 
to  employers  and  employed,  by  giving  the  latter 
some  education,  and  putting  them  into  a  more 
affectionate  relation  with  their  employers.  Thus 
will  society  be  levelled  up  instead  of  being  lev- 
elled down,  as  it  too  often  is  now.  I  hope,  too, 
that  kindergarten  training  may  become  the 
foundation  in  our  public  school  system,  taking 
the  children  of  the  poorest  from  three  to  six 
years  of  agre,  and  securing  to  their  days  of  in- 
nocence, happiness,  by  turning  their  activity 
into  channels  which  will  train  their  bodies, 
even  to  the  ends  of  their  fingers,  and  in  its  turn 
develop  both  body  and  mind.    I  must  remark 


before  leaving  the  subject  of  Hamburgh  that  I 
am  greatly  struck  with  tbe  fine  phrenological 
formation  of  the  children  of  all  classes  in  Ger- 
many. They  have  noble  foreheads  quite  uni- 
versally. But  I  was  obliged  to  tear  myself  away 
from  Hamburgh  and  its  interesting  people,  who 
gave  me  letters  to  some  persons  in  Berlin ;  bat 
alas!  nearly  all  were  still  on  their  summer 
tours,  and  my  friend  and  countrywoman,  Mrs.  , 
Bancroft,  was  in  Dresden.  One  of  my  letters 
was  to  Dr.  Lette,  superintendent  of  schools  ia 
Berlin,  and  member  of  the  last  Parliament,  also 
President  of  a  Society  for  giving  professional 
education  to  women.  He  introduced  me  to  tbe 
secretary  of  this  Society,  a  superior  woman, 
whose  name  is  flirsch,  with  whom  I  visited  a 
Berlin  kindergarten  for  the  people.  At  first 
the  King  of  Prussia  forbade  kindergartens  a.s 
promoting  dernocracy  too  much,  but  the  govern- 
ment is  growing  wiser,  and  taking  off  many  social 
reiitraints  that  endanger  rather  than  guard  it. 
Miss  Hirsch  said  that  their  Society  met  with 
many  difficulties,  more  than  in  Hamburgh, 
where  the  people  have  always  felt  their  social 
responsibilities  in  a  greater  degree,  it  being  a 
free  city.  I  believe  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  professional  school  for  women  in  em- 
bryo there,  the  Paulsen  Stift  allowing  two  of  its 
rooms  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  by  Miss  E. 
Marvedel,  in  order  to  make  a  beginning,  while 
a  building  expressly  for  the  purpose  is  being 
prected  through  the  liberality  of  some  of  the  -< 

rich  Hamhurgherg.  At  present  a  few  of  the 
older  graduates  of  tbe  Paulsen  Stift  are  engaged, 
under  Mi-ss  M.'s  direction,  in  various  kinds  of 
needle  work  and  in  cuiting  dresses  according  (o 
the  principles  of  form,  (as  is  done  in  America 
also;)  but  when  the  new  building  is  completed, 
there  are  to  be  classes  in  photography,  litho- 
graphy, wood-engraving,  wood-carving,  design, 
ing,  &o.  The  course  is  to  embrace  four  years, 
BO  that  women  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
competing  with  men  in  price,  by  the  actual  su- 
periority of  their  work.  Miss  Hirsch  knows  of 
Elizabeth  Blackwell  and  others  who  have  com- 
menced medical  professions  in  America,  and 
was  very  much  interested  to  know  all  I  could 
tell  her  of  what  is  done  by  women  in  America 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age ;  they  envy  as 
our  free  scope  for  improvement  without  their 
burden  of  a  thousand  years  of  prejudice. 

Miss  Marvedel  is  translating,  I  believe,  some 
of  Mrs.  Dall's  books,  and  Laboulaye's  "  Legal 
Position  of  Woman  from  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  present  day,"  a  very  important 
work,  BO  entirely  out  of  print  that  the  author 
told  me  he  did  not  know  where  a  single  copy 
was  to  be  found  except  tbe  one  in  the  Imperiwl 
Library  in  Paris.  He  said,  however,  that  he 
believed  it  was  being  translated  and  publi>hed 
in  the  Victoria  Magazine  in  England.  Miss  M. 
spent  two  years  in  England  to  obtain  all  the 
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Id  formation  'she  could  bearing  upon  this  great 
object ;  and  I  hear  from  a  gentleman  in  Dres- 
den, whoae  frienda  live  in  Hambargb,  tbat  the 
Institation  sho  is  founding  commands  the  in- 
terest and  money  of  the  best  citizens  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  will  succeed.  I  told  you  in  my  last 
nothing  of  Berlin,  except  my  meeting  mth  Mr. 
Fay,  and  becoming  so  much  interested  in  bis 
new  Geography,  t  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
tell  you  of  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  in- 
stitutions for  education  amoirg^your  friends,  and 
because  I  know  that  in  your  new  Gollege  you 
will  wish  to  hare  the  best  preparation  in  (geog- 
raphy as  well  as  in  other  studies.  Mr.  Fay  came 
to  Europe  as  consul  to  Switzerland,  or  secretary 
to  one  of  the  legations,  and  having  married  a 
European  wife,  will  probably  always  remain 
here. 

Berlin  is  built  iif  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain, 
and  is  four  times  the  size  of  Hamburgh ;  but 
it  cannot  compare  with  Hamburgh  in  beauty 
and  cheerfulizing  effect.  One  feels  that  every- 
thing is  governmental.  The  government  build- 
ings and  all  the  public  buildings,  which  also 
eeem  to  belong  to  the  government,  are  very 
large,  and  are  ornamented  (to  a  degree  that 
makes  sculpture  too  cheap)  with  statuary,  either 
allegorical  or  in  honor  of  military  heroes.  There 
are  statues  in  every  part  of  the  city  in^icribed 
with  the  names  of  the  kings  who  had  them 


erected. 


E.  P.  P. 


The  following  extract  from  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript shows  tbat  the  formal  presentation  of  Wed- 
ding Gifts,  in  reference  to  which  we  have 
received  several  oommuuications,  is  objected  to 
by  some  who  do  not  profess  to  place  as  high  an 
estimate  on  our  cherished  testimony  to  sim- 
plicity as  we  do : 

WEDDTNO  PRESENTS. 

.  The  sensible  article  on  this  subject  from  the 
Friends'  Intelligencer  we  published  some  days 
since,  has  been  going  the  round:),  as  it  evidently 
hit  what  many  have  felt  in  their  hearts  and 
pockets  to  be  a  grievance.  "  Matilda  Jane's 
Bister"  writes  to  the  Springfield  Republican  to 
suggest  a  compromise.  She  and  her  "  Clarence" 
are  to  be  made  one  on  New  Year's  Day.  She 
wants  to  be  remembered  by  her  friends,  but  not  as 
Matilda  was;  an  inventory  of  whoee  gifts  she 
recites  thus:  they  consisted  of  two  silver  tea 
sets— how  much  better  if  one  had  been  china 
— nine  napkin  rings,  five  pie  knives — four  iron 
spoons  would  have  been  more  useful; — four 
dozen  salt  sets ;  three  castors,  and  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention,  and  all  in  the  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple  style."  Now  "  Matilda's 
sister"  avers  tbat  "  they"  can't  afford  "  luch  a 
spread"  and  don't  want  all  these  things.  She 
hints  that  books— but  especially  a  sewing  ma- 


chine— would  be  acceptable.     We  commend  her 
views  to  like-minded  donors  and  recipients. 

*m 

tar  FrieBdi'  IntaUl,j«iic«. 

"  The  Ocean  Bottom,"  which  was  published 
recently  in  the  lutelligencer,  recalled  to  mind 
"  The  Song  of  the  Sea  Shells,"  by  the  late 
Thomas  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia.  We  think  it 
cannot  fail  to  please  a  portion  of  your  readers. 

THE   SONQ    OF  THE   SEA    SHELLS. 
Where  the  water  ptanfs  bloom  in  the  fatbomless 
oceau. 
O'er  regions  more  wide  than  the  rerdare  of  earth, 
Deep  dowa  'neuth  tbe   broad   waves'  far-beariog 
coaiq)otloo, 
Kiod  oatare  allotted  tbe  scenes  of  our  birth. 
Where'er  the  blue  billow  in  boandlesgness  rolls, 

Or  the  moon-lifti-d  tide-awell  is  paaselesslj^  pilingi 
From  the  Icebergs  that  gleam  oa  tbe  star-lighted 
poles, 
To  the  glad  Isles  of  Atlas,  perenaiallj  gmiling 
'Neath  the  path   of  tbe  Sua,  where  the  coral-rock 

grows, 
And  the  last  wearjr  surge  of  the  trade- winds  repose  j 
There  our  tribes  are  all  dwelling  in  gladness  and 

pride 
'Mid  'he  pastures  of  ocean,  nntraversed  and  wide. 
In  numbers  computelesa,  aud  colors  tbat  vie 
With  the  blossoms  of  earth,  and  the  lights  of  the 
sky. 

Where  tbe  frost-night  of  winter  encrystals  the  wave, 
Where  tbe  blazing  sun  sinks  'mid  the  flush'd 
ocean's  smiles. 
Where  the  grampus  or  dolphin  have  found  them  a 
. grave 
'Neath  the  poles'  icy  cliBfs,  or  the  palm-shaded 
isles ; 
Where  the  pearls  of  the  Orient  in  loveliness  sleep. 
And  rnrib's  richest  treasures  and  men's  bleacbing 
bones 
Are  scattered  abroad  on  the  plains  of  tbe  deep. 

Neglected,  napri^ed  as  tbe  beach-weather'd  stones, 
Where  the  brass- sculptured  galleys  the  Argjuauts 
bore. 
Still  conre  their  bold  prows  half-lnterr'd  in  the 
sand; 
The  fleets  which  have  sunk  'neatb  Charybdis'  roar. 
And  tbe  tiine-vragted  wreck-ribs  of  every  shore, 
Which  ocean's  old  rovers  have  left  on  tbe  strand ; 
Tnere  our  kindred  are  sporting  in  joy  and  in  pride. 
O'er  the  pastures  of  Ocean,  so  fertile  and  wide. 
In  numbers  computeless,  and  colors  tbat  vie 
With  tbe  gems  of  tbe  earth,  and  the  lights  of  the 
sky. 

Where  the  canvass  of  commerce  has  courted  tha 
breeze. 
And  gallant  ships,  gay  as  the  clouds  of  tbe  hour. 
Hare  swept  o'er  toe  monntain-ware-wasle  of  the 
seas. 

While  traffic-built  cities  gretr  peerless  ia  power 

Where  tbe  fleets  of  dead  empires  have  crowded  the 
wave, 
And  navies  have  reel'd  to  the  cannon's  deep  roar. 
To  swell  in  proud  annals  tbe  fame  of  the  brave, 

On  the  archives  of  ages,  whosn  glories  are  o'er 

Where  tbe  nautilus  lifts  his  light  sail  to  the  breeae. 
Where  tbe  mariner  sings  to  tbe  sky-circled  wave. 
By  tbe  rock  sbelter'd  inlets  and  isles  of  tbe  seas, 

W^ere  the  far-fabled  syrens  enchanted  the  brave 

There  onr  tribes  are  all  dwelling  in  gladness  and 

pride 
'Mid  the  pastures  of  o:ean,  so  fertile  and  wide. 
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la  nnmbfrs  compueless,  and  colors  thnt  vie 
With  tbe  blussoms  of  earth,  and  the  lij^bts  of  the 
Bky. 
Where'er  tbe  wide  azare  its  bArrierj  lares, 
-  Where  the  surf  of  tbe  summer  breeze  playfully 

roars, 
Or  the  far-heHTing  surge  of  ihe  sterm-fettered  wares 
Drifts  up  oceau'ii  relied  on  earth's  faribest  shores — 
There,  while  glad  sunlight  fades  o  er  tbe  ocean's 
white  foam, 
Ao'.l  the  cool  breeze  of  evecing  blows  fresh  od  the 
strand,  , 

The  blithe  sea-boy,  sadd'niug  in  the  thought  of  his 
home, 
li  gAihering  gsy  shells  from  the  billowy  sand. 
While  be  grieves  o'er  tbe  bard  fate  which  dooms  him 
to  roam. 
And  visits,  ia  visions,  his  love-lighted  land — 
He  shall  bear  them  away  from  the  scenes  of  our 
birth, 
And  bright  eyes  shall  ralae  bis  far  gathered  shells. 
They  ehiiU  haply  be  group'd  o'er  some  bright-glow- 
ing hearth. 
Where  atTection  has  woven  her  home  nurtur'd  spells, 
Where  kindness  still  welcomes  the  waiid'rer  of  earth, 
Aud  his  heart's  fondest  day-dream  of  happioess 
dwells. 


teachers'  INST.TCTE. 

(Continued  from  page  023.) 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute,  Professor 
Mark  Bailey  interested  the  audience,  which  con- 
{listed  of  about  one  thousand  persons,  by  reading 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  barial 
of  Moaes,  and  a  number  of  other  articles.  -He 
is  hi^'hly  esteemed  as  an  elocutionist. 

A  sketch  of  the  Chester  County  "  Teachers' 
Institute"  was  giren.  The  first  was  held  in 
1853  or  '54;  and  although  the  movement  met 
with  opposition,  that  feeling  had  gradually 
been  dispelled  by  the  advantages  resulting 
from  these  meetings. 

To-day  [said  the  speaker]  as  the  result  of  that 
beginning,  we  have  the  inspiring  presence  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  five  public  sohool 
teachers  and  fifty  private  instuctors  at  our 
annual  convention.  And  our  improved  schools 
already  proved  that  which  the  speaker  had 
always  maintained,  that  they  should  be  capable 
of  imparting  a  thorough  and  practical  education 
to  our  children;  and  also,  that  their  advance- 
ment and  improvement  Would  not  interfere  with, 
but  increase  the  patronage  of  our  more  advanced 
private  schools,  academies,  and  colleges. 

As  you  go  down  to  your  homes,  remember 
that  in  teaching  you  have  the  immortal  inter- 
ests of  your  pupils  placed  in  yoi)r  charge.  In 
educating  and  training  youth,  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  the  point  of  entrance  to  the  intellect  is 
through  tbe  hearts  of  your  pupils.  If,  when 
you  go  to  your  schools  again,  you  should  find 
some  poor,  ragged,  dirty  boy,  who  ha9  bad 
neither  moral  nor  intellectual  training,  but  has 
had  no  lack  of  blows  and  unkind  words,  await- 


ing you  at  the  door,  then  summon  to  your  aid 
all  tbe  virtues  you  possess,  patience,  forbearancp, 
kindness,  charity,  and  your  love  of  humanity,  to 
enable  you  to  fulfil  your  duty  to  that  pnor  child  ; 
your  mission  to  that  boy  is  of  the  holiest  char- 
acter. Then  say  to  him  that  you  will  love  him, 
if  no  one  else  does ;  that  you  will  care  for  him, 
that  you  will  teach  hira,  aud  thus  make  him 
feel  that  he  is  of  some  account  in  the  world. 
Such  treatment  will  lead  him  to  strive  to  deserve 
your  good  will,  and  the  very  effort  will  clovata 
him,  srnd  feed  the  little  fire  you  have  lighted  in 
his  heart  until  it  shall  burn  and  blaze  up  into 
power  and  li;i>ht  that  will  forever  make  hiui  for- 
get the  darkness  and  bitterne.s8  of  the  past,  and 
lead  him  on  until,  under  your  loving  instruction, 
he  shall  grow  into  a  good  and  useful  member  of 
society. 

Teachers,  is  such  a  result  not  worth  the  de- 
votion of  your  best  powers  to  its  accomplish- 
ment ?     It  surely  is. 

Professor  Northrop,  by  request,  stepped  for- 
ward and  said :  Having  attended  over  one 
hundred  institutes  in  New  England,  I  can 
truthfully  compliment  you  upon  having  the  best 
one  I  ever  saw. 

He  congratulated  the  teachers  and  citizens 
upon  haviug  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
as  county  superintendent.  He  had  also  visited 
tbe  surrounding  country,  aud  was  delighted 
with  it :  he  doubted  not  that  the  fine  appearance 
of  the  farms  was  the  result  of  the  fine  schools 
of  the  county.  Farmers'  boys,  when  educated 
as  they  may  be  here,  are  the  promise  of  the 
future — tbe  men  of  to-morrow.  They  might  be 
like  the  gnarled  oaks  of  the  forest,  while  the 
boys  of  the  city  resembled  the,  more  graceful 
pine  tree,  as  they  had  been  thus  compared ;  bat 
he  had  seen  the  latter  snap  before  the  wild  winds 
of  New  England,  while  the  oaks  only  bowed  to 
the  blast. 

I  had  pointed  oat  to  me,  in  my  walk  this 
evening,  fine  houses  belonging  to  Philadelphians 
and  Baltimoreans;  and  I  believe  it  is  your  finely- 
conducted  schools,  and  their  fruits  in  the  com- 
munity, that  thus  bring  strangers  to  reside  in 
your  beautiful  town.  You  have  but  to  go  on 
improving  your  schools  to  make  this  the  banner 
county  of  the  old  Keystone  State.  Do  not  look 
for  the  full  fruition  of  this  gathering  of  the  past 
week  immediately,  but  be  none  the  less  sure 
that  in  the  future,  when  those  pupils  these 
teachers  are  now  instructing  are  the  men  and 
women  of  your  county,  that  a  glorious  harvest 
will  be  garnered  unto  yon.  - 

Mrs.  Smith  being  loudly  called  for,  spoke  as 
follows :  I  am  told  I  have  but  five  minutes 
in  which  to  say  my  say,  and  what  can  a  woman 
say  in  that  time  ? 

Woman's  work  is  pre-eminently  that  of  teach- 
ing, and  she  need  desire  none  more  noble  or 
more  powerful.     We  hear  much  at  the  present 
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time  of  tbe  equality  of  woman  with  man,  and 
of  her  right  to  ououpy  every  poaition,  eif.her 
eocial  or  political,  which  is  open  to  him.  There 
can  be  between  man  and  woman  no  question  of 
equality  or  inequality,  any  more  than  between 
winter  and  summer.  Each  has  a  special  work 
to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  each 
is  especially  endowed  by  Providence  for  that 
work.  £auh  is  beneficent,  noble,  and  worthy  of 
praise  and  honor  only  as  each  performs  worthily 
that  appointed  work.  Either  in  the  place  of 
the  other  would  be  not  only  unnatural  and 
unhealthful,  but  unlovely  in  the  extreme. 

The  sister  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  teacber 
who  brings  pure  iinpuUes,  noble  resolves,  and 
exalted  culture  into  her  appropriate  domestic 
and  social  duties,  must  command  from  %very 
light-miuded  person  the  same  sort  of  homage 
which  waits  upon  the  man  who  brings  these  quili- 
ties  into  the  service  of  the  State  through  the 
opportunities  of  public  life. 

The  speaker  then  dwelt  upon  woman's  special 
fitness  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  the  social 
power  that  office  gives  her.  She  touehingly  re- 
ferred to  the  many  noble  women  among  the  ranks 
of  teachers,  who  were  struggling  a<;ainst  almost 
every  obstacle,  under  the  most  adverse  ciroum- 
8tanoci>,  yet  never  yielding,  but  steadily  pressing 
on  to  the  bright  goal  before  them — the  attainment 
of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  their  high- 
est powers.  To  such  all  praise  was  due  :  thtiir 
trials  would  prove  their  blessing :  the  speaker 
could  sympathize  with  them,  for  it  had  been  her 
lot  to  be  left  an  orphan  in  her  early  years,  and 
she  had  struggled  on  alone  in  the  world,  and 
made  circumstances  bend  themselves  to  her 
own  will. 

A  SWEBT   COMPANIONSHIP. 

A  recent  work,  published  in  England,  by 
Eliha  Bairitt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  one  whom  he  desig- 
nates as  tbe  "  Half-Hermit  of  Tregedna,"  and 
of  whom  he  says  that  he  has  mode  himself  the 
Karey  of  the  bird-world,  and  "  has  proved,  by 
the  happiest  illustration,  that  any  one  with  the 
law  of  kindness  in  his  heart,  on  his  tongue,  in 
his  eye,  and  in  his  hand,  may  have  the  most 
intimate  fellowship  of  these  sweet  singers,  and 
their  best  songs  from  morning  till  night,  with- 
out the  help  of  snares  or  cages. 

"  What  prettier  out-door  exercise,"  he  asks, 
"  for  tbe  kindly  dispositions  of  gentle-spirited 
children  could  there  be,  as  a  change  from  les- 
sons of  love  to  their  own  kind,  than  this  playing 
of  the  Rarey  among  the  birds?  \Vhat  a 
pleasant  accentuation  it  would  give  to  their 
voices,  as  a  permanent  habit,  to  talk'  to  these 
birds ;  to  coax  them  down  from  their  tree-tops, 
or  oat  of  their  hidings  in  the  hedges,  with  little 
calls  and  cooings  such  as  children  can  make  ! 
How  prettily  it  would  train  their  hands  for 


gentle  actions  in, after-life,  to  put  them  out  with 
tempting  crumbs  on  the  palm  toward  the  litila 
doubting  flatterers  overhead,  eyeing  the  move- 
ment with  such  keen  speculation,  as  if  question- 
ing whether  it  meant  bread  or  asroue!     Let 
any  boy  or  girl  who  thinks  it  can  be  done,  or 
would  know  how  it  can  be  aocomplished,  just  see 
how  simply  the  bird  friend  of  Tregedna  did  it. 
"  It  was  all  an   incident  to  his  benevolent 
disposition,  not  a  premeditated  design.     It  coiu- 
menced  at  the  time  w\)en  he  was  laying  out  the 
grounds  of  his  little  dell  park.     While  at  work 
upon  the  walks  and  flower  beds,  and  turning  up 
the  fresh  earth  with  his  spade  or  rake,  several 
of  tbe  little  birds  would  come  down  from  the 
trees  and  hop  aloi  g  after  him  at  a  little  dibtance, 
picking  up  tbe  worms  and  insects.     By  walk- 
ing gently,  and  looking  and  speaking  kindly 
when  they  were  near,  they  came  first  to  regard 
his  approach  without  fear,  then  with  confidence. 
They  soon  learned  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
seemed  to  understand  the  meaning  of  bis  sim- 
ple, set  words  of  caressing.     Little  by  little  they 
veutured  nearer  and  nearer,  close  to  his  rake 
and  hoe,  and  fluttered  and  wrestled  and  twitter- 
ed in  the  contest  for  a  worm  or  fly,  sometimes 
hopping  upon  the  head  of  his  rake  in  the  excite- 
ment. Day  by  day  they  became  more  trustful  and 
tame.     They  watched  him  in  the  morning  from 
the  trees  near  his  door,  and  followed  him  to  his 
work.     New  birds  joined   the  company  daily, 
and  they  all  acted  as  if  he  had  no  other  intent 
in   raking  the  ground  than   to  find   them   a 
breakfaA.     As  the  number  increased,  he  began 
to  carry  crusts  of  bread  in  the  great  outside 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  to  sprinkle  a  few.  crumbs 
for  them  on  the  ground.     When  his  walks  were 
all  finished,  and  be  us<?d  the  spado  and  rake  less 
frequently,  the  birds  looked  for  their  daily  ra- 
tions of  crumbs ;  and  would  gather  in  the  tree- 
tops  in  the  moraiug  and  let  him  know,  with 
their  begging  voices,  that  they  were  waiting  fur 
him. 

"  He  called  them  to  breakfast  with  a  whistle, 
and  they  would  come  out  of  the  thick,  green 
leaves  of  the  grove,  and  patter,  twitter,  and  flut- 
ter around  and  over  his  feet.  Sometimes  he 
would  put  a  piece  of  bread  between  his  lips, 
when  a  bright  eyed  little  thing  would  pick  it 
ont,  like  a  hummingbird  taking  honey  from  a 
deep  flower- bell,  without  alighting.  They  be- 
came his  constant  companions.  As  soon  as  he 
stepped  from  his  door,  they  were  on  the  lookout 
to  give  him  a  merry  welcome  with  their  happy 
voices.  They  have  come  to  know  the  sound  of 
his  step,  his  walks,  and  recreations.  Often, 
when  leaning  upon  his  hoe  or  rake,  one  of  them 
will  alight  upon  the  head  of  it  and  turn  up  a 
bright  eye  at  his  face.  Even  before  he  gave 
up  the  practice  of  shooting  birds  of  another 
feather,  one  would  sometiotes  hop  upon  the  gilt 
guard  of  the  look,  and  peer  around  upon  the 
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brass  trigger  villi  a  look  of  wonder  whiob 
bo  interpreted  aright,  and  left  ofiF  killiog  birds 
Eusceptiiileof  the  same  training. 

"■  He  leave!)  his  chamber  window  open  at  night, 
and  when  be  awakes  early  in  tha  morning  be 
often  finds  a  robin  or  goldfinch  hopping  about 
on  the  bed-posts,  or  on  the  back  of  a  chair  close 
by,  trying  to  say  or  sing  in  tbe  best  articulation 
of  its  speech  :  '  It  is  time  to  get  up ;  come  and 
see  the  flewers ;  a  dew  of  pearls  is  on  their 
leaves,  and  the  sun  is  above  the  sea.''  * 

Vtor  FrleDda'  loteUlgenmr, 
BXVIEV   Of  THE  WEATHER,  *0.  . 
■LIVallTB  HOMTB. 

1866.  1867. 


Bain  during  aome  portion  of 

tbe  24  hours, ~ 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 
Snow,  incl'g  very  slight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms, 

Ciear,BS  ordiuatily  accepted 


nUPBRATUai,  KAM,  DIATBS, 
AC. 

Mean  temperature   of  lltk 
month  perPenca. Hospital 
Highest  do.  during   month 
Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

Rain  during  tbe  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month, 

being  for  4  current  weeks 

'  for  1866  and  6  for  1867.. 


6  days. 
0    " 
2     " 
6     " 
16    " 


30     " 


1866. 


48.00 

69.00 

29.50     < 

1.76  in. 


1091 


deg 


6  day*. 
1     '• 

3  " 

4  " 
13     " 


30 


1867. 


57.65  deg. 
78.00     " 
41.60     " 
4.32  in. 


1122 


A.Terage  pf  tbe  mean  temperature  of  1 1th 
month  for  the  past  inentg-eight  years 

Highest  menu  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1849 

Lowest      do.       do.       1793,  1842,  1827 

ACTCMM  TEMPERATCRBS. 

Mean  temperature  of  tbe  three  Autumn 

mos.  of  1866 

Mean         do  do         do  do 

months  of  1867 

Arerage  of  the  Autumn  temperature  for 

the  past  levmty-eiffht  years 

Higbeiit  Autumn  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1866 

Lowest         do.        do.  do.        1827 

COMPABISOB   OF  RAIH. 
1866. 
Totals  for  tbe  first  6  months,!- 


43.35  deg. 

50.50    ." 
38.00     " 


68.61  deg. 

57.85    " 

54.73     " 

58.61     « 
49.33     " 


1867. 


of  iheyear,. 
Sereutb  monib,.. 
Eigbib  month,... 

Viutb  mouth, 

Tenth  month.  ... 
Eleventh  month. 


22.47  inch. 
2.62  " 
2  18  " 
8.70  « 
4.16  " 
1.76     " 


30.20  inch. 
2.38     " 

16.81  " 
1.72  " 
4.32  « 
2.94      « 


Totals  for  eleven  monthsl41.78  "  57.47 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  temperature 
of  tbe  month  just  closed  has  exceeded  tbe  average 
for  seventy-eigbt  years  past  by  about  4}  degrees, 
almost  reaching  last  year,  (1866,)  which  was  tbe 
highest  on  record  during  that  long  period  of  time ; 
also  that  the  entire  Autumn   temperature  has  ex- 


ceeded its  average  by  about  three  degrees,  though 
nearly  four  behind  that  of  last  year.     Taken  as  » 
whole,  we  have  bad  a  most  delightful  Fall. 
Pbilada.,  12tb  mo.  2,  1867.  J.  H.  B. 

ITEM  8. 

Tbe  following  obituary  notice,  published  in  the  N. 
Y.  Tribune  a  few  weeks  since,  of  one  whose  labor  of 
love  to  the  destitute  children  of  tbe  Freedmen  faa* 
closed  by  tbe  death  of  her  who  worked  so  faith- 
fully and  earnestly  for  their  good.  I  thought  as 
quite  a  number  of  our  Friends  bad  vieited  ber  in 
New  Orleans,  the  place  of  her  labor,  and  made  her 
acquaintance  last  spring  while  she  was  here  solicit- 
ing contributions  for  the  Asylum,  it  was  due  to  her 
memory  and  the  Friends  that  contribated  to  ber 
work,  10  publish  the  within  in  the  Intelligencer. 

Deal,  lltb  mo.,  1867.  W. 

In  giving  place  to  the  notice  sent  by  oar  friend, 
we  lAy  add  that  while  on  her  tour  north,  to  wbicli 
he  has  alluded,  it  was  our  privilege  to  listen  to  her 
earnest  and  forcible  appeals  for  tbe  orphan  children 
of  New  Orleans,  and  we  record  with  sorrow  the  early 
departure  of  this  gifted  and  willing  laborer. 

Madame  Louise  Da  Mortii  died  of  yellow  fever 
in  New  Orleans  on  tbe  10th  inst.,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-four  years.  She  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, but  received  ber  education  In  Busiou.  In  the 
autumn  of  1862  she  began  ber  career  as  a  public 
reader  in  Boston.  Her  rare  ability,  eloquent  ren- 
dering of  the  ports,  pleasing  manner,  and  good 
sense,  gained  for  her  some  of  tbe  leading  men  and 
women  of  tbe  country  among  her  friends.  After  tb« 
proclamation  of  emancipation,  when  the  fieedmen 
were  helpless  and  friendless,  Madame  De  Mortie  went 
to  New  Orleans  and  began  her  noble  missioo  among 
the  freedmen.  She  first  gave  lecture.i,  and  employed 
tbe  proceeds  in  establishing  an  as^ylnm  for  tbe  freed 
children.  Of  this  asylum  she  became  Matron,  and 
henceforth  devoted  all  ber  energy  and  talent  to  its 
support.  Altboogb  urged  by  ber  nlatives  and 
frieiids  at  the  North  to  leaye  New  Orleans  until  tbe 
yellow  fever  bad  ceased  its  ravages,  she  refused  to 
desert  her  post.  She  was  buried  on  the  evening  of 
tbe  11th  inst.  in  the  St  Louis  Cemetery.  Her  re- 
main* were  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  orpbaa 
children  of  the  as)lum,  and  many  frirnds. 

Peacb  wiTB  THi  Indians. — A  treaty  of  peace  with 
several  of  tbe  more  important  Indian  tribes  has  been 
announced  by  General  Sherman.  Indians  will  there- 
fore cease  to  be  a  lawful  prey  for  whoever  chooses 
to  make  a  mark  of  one  for  r.fle  practice  until  further 
orders  from  the  general  commanding.  The  tribes 
which  signed  the  treaty  are  tbe  Kiowas,  Camanches, 
Apaches,  Cheyennes,  and  Arrapahoes.  One  of  the 
papers  says  this  includes  every  troublesome  tribe  ex- 
cept "the  Koo-trak-tah's,  Ibe  In-gen-a-genl's,  aud 
the  Fron-teer-set-tlah's."  If  the  two  fonuer  of  these 
have  not  been  consulted,  it  is  probiible  (hat  the 
treaty  will  prove  hardly  more  than  simply  an  armis- 
tice.—2V.  r.  Tribunt. 

Da.  Livimostone's  SArarT,  reported  some  time  ago 
by  tbe  Atlantic  Cable,  was  announced  on-  the  au- 
thority of  a  letter  written  to  the  Loudon  Times,  by 
Dr.  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  Dr.  Murchison  says :  "  1  have 
this  day  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kirk  at  Zaosibar, 
dated  the*  28tb  of  September,  stating  that  he  has 
seen  a  native  trader  who  has  just  returned  from  th« 
western  side  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  who  gave  him 
a  detailed  account  of  having  seen  a  white  mna 
travelling  in  that  very  remote  region."  The  "  white 
man"  is  supposed  to  be  Dr.  Livingstone. 
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THE  PENNS  AND  PENINQTONS. 

From  this  iDteresting  work  by  Maria  Webb, 
which  we  have  before  alluded  to  as  having  been 
sent  08  bj.JohD  PenlDgtoD  &  Son,  Booksellers, 
and  from  which  we  have  made  some  eztrnots, 
w«  now  select  the  "  Childhood  and  Early  Life 
of  Hirj  Pronde,  nitimately  PeoiDgton,"  with  a 
I>rief  sketch  of  her  first  husband.  Sir  William 
Springett 

We  feel  no  hesitation  in  reeommending  this 
book  as  an  acqnisitton  to  the  family  library.  It 
can  be  obtained  at  127  S.  7th  St.   Price  (3.00. 

Mary  Proude  was  born  about  the  year  1624, 
snd  was  the  only  child  of  Sir  John  Pronde,  a 
native  of  Rent,  in  which  county  he  had  valu- 
able landed  property.  He  entered  into  the 
military  service  of  the  States  of  Holland  uuder 
the  Pnnce  of  Orange,  and  was  one  of  the  officers 
killed  at  the  siege  of  QroU  in  Ouelderiaad. 
Her  mother's  death  took  place  either  imniedi- 
Btely  afler  or  shortly  before  that  of  her  father; 
80  that  the  little  girl  was  left  without  either  of 
bar  parents  at  the  age  of  three  years.  She  was 
brought  up  in  a  Protestant  family,  where  the 
ordinances  of  the  Episcopal  Church  were  recog- 
oised.  Speaking  of  their  habits,  she  says  they 
were  "  a  kind  of  loose  Protestants,  who  minded 
DO  religion,  though  they  went  to  their  place  of 
irorship  on  First-days,  to  hear  a  canonical  priest 
preach  in  the  morning,  and  read  common  pray- 


ers in  tbe  afternoon.  They  vaed  common  pray- 
ers in  the  family,  and  observed  superstitious 
customs,  and  tii*-  i,  and  days  of  fasting  and 
feasting.  At  ^^t  time,  when  I  was  afraid  in 
the  night  season  of  suoh  things  as  spirits  walk- 
ing, and  of  thieves,  I  would  often  say  over,  as 
[  bad  been  taught,  that  which  is  called  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  hoping  by  that  means  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  things  I  feared."  She  need, 
as  many  a  child  has  done,  the  words  of  that 
beautiful  comprehensive  prayer  as  a  charm  to 
ward  off  evil,  without  entering  into  its  spirit,  or 
at  all  comprehending  its  meaning.  But  when 
she  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  still  liv- 
ing with  the  looit  Prolfttantu  she  speaks  of,  she 
beard  a  sermon  preached,  the  text  of  which 
made  a  more  intelligible  religious  impression  on 
her  mind.  It  was  the  declaration  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled." 
This,  she  says,  was  the  first  Scriptural  text  of 
which  she  ever  took  serious  notice,  and  who 
can  imagine  what  a  siay  and  blessing  it  proved 
in  keeping  alive  relijiious  hope  in  many  an  hour 
of  discouragement  and  depression  in  after  years? 
It  appears  to  have  served  as  a  divine  anchor, 
made  so  secure  in  that  early  time  that  no  storm 
could  afterwards  entirely  unsettle  it. 

When  she  was  about  nine  years  of  age,  the 
little  orphan  girl,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
ward  of  Sir  Edward  Partridge,  was  removed  to 
his  residence.  He  had  a  large  mixed  family ; 
for,  beside  his  own  immediate  household,  he 
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had  a  sister,  Madam  Spriogett,  a  young  widonr 
lady,  with  hM  three  children  and  their  servants, 
who  boarded  in  his  hoose.  Madam  Springett 
joined  her  brother's  family  at  -meals,  but  had  a 
private  suite  of  apartments  for  her  own  family 
to  retire  to.  She  was  a  superior  woman  in 
every  respect,  and  of  her  attention  and  kind- 
ness little  Mary  Proude  appears  to  ba^e  largely 
partaken.  She  had  a  daughter  Catharine,  a 
little  older  than  Mary,  and  two  sons,  William 
and  Herbert.  With  these  children  Mary  was 
educated  under  the  roof  of  Sir  Edward  Part- 
ridge, until  the  boys  were  sent  to  a  public 
school.  Toward  their  uncle's  ward  the  young 
Spriogetts,  who  were  nuble  youths,  acted  with  a 
chivalrous  and  most  kind  consideration,  that 
made  them  the  very  best  of  friends.  William 
was  about  two  years  and  a  half  older  than  Mary. 
Sbe  thus  speaks  of  his  early  habits : 

"  He  was  of  a  most  courteous,  affable  carriage 
towards  all.  He  was  most  ingeniously  inclined 
from  a  very  lad,  carving  and  forming  things 
with  his  knife  or  tools;  so  industriously  active 
that  he  rarely  ever  was  idle.  For  when  he 
could  not  be  employed  abroad  in  shooting  at  a 
mark  with  gun,  pistol,  crossbow  or  longbow,  or 
managing  his  horses,  which  he  brought  up  and 
trained  himself — teaching  them  boldness  in 
charging,  and  all  that  was  needful  for  service — 
when  he  could  not,  I  say,  be  thus  engaged 
abroad,  then  he  would  fence  within  door« ;  or 
make  crossbows,  placing  the  sight  with  that  ac- 
cnrateness  as  if  it  had  been  his  trade ;  and  make 
bow-strings,  or  cast  bullets  for  his  carbines,  and 
feather  his  arrows.  At  other  times  be  would 
pull  his  watch  to  pieces  to  string  it,  or  to  mend 
any  defect;  or  take  to  pieces  and  mend  the 
house  clock.  He  was  a  great  artist  not  only  in 
shooting,  but  in  fishing — making  lines,  and  ar- 
ranging baits  and  things  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  also  a  great  lover  of  coursing,  and  he  man- 
aged his  dogs  himself  These  things  I  mention 
to  show  his  ingenuity  and  his  industry  in  his 
youth.  But  his  mind  did  not  run  into  any 
vanity  about  such  things  after  it  was  engaged 
in  religion." 

So  lung  as  mere  childhood  lasted,  under  such 
care,  and  with  such  companionship  and  bright 
surroundings,  Mary's  life  must  have  passed  on 
smoothly  and  pleasantly.  Of  the  general  re- 
ligions habits  and  tone  of  the  Partridge's,  she 
says  they  seemed  to  be  more  religious  than  the 
other  family  she  had  previously  lived  with. 
"  They  would  not  admit  of  sports  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  calling  it  the  Sabbath;  and 
they  heard  two  sermons  on  that  day  of  a  priest, 
who  was  not  loose  in  his  conversation ;  he  used 
a  form  of  prayer  before  his  sermon,  and  read 
common  prayer.  When  I  was  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  a  maid-servant,  who  tended  on  me 
and  tb«  rest  of  the  children,  and  was  zealous  in 


sermons  on  First-day,  between  the  sermons.  I 
diligently  heard  her  read,  and  liking  nut  to  use 
the  Lord's  Prayer  only,  I  got  a  Prayer-bo<*, 
and  read  prayers  mornings  and  nights,  accord- 
ing to  the  days  and  occasions.  About  this  time 
my  mind  was  serious  about  religion,  and  one 
day,  after  we  came  from  the  place  of  public 
worship,  this  furementioned  maid- servant  read 
one  of  Preston's  sermons  on  the  text,  "Pray 
continually."  Much  was  said  of  the  excellency 
of  grayer — that  it  distinguished  a  saint  fiom 
the  world ;  for  that  in  many  things  the  world 
and  hypocrites  could  imitate  a  saint,  but  in 
prayer  they  could  not.  This  wrought  much  in 
my  mind  all  the  time  she  read,  and  it  seemed 
plain  to  me  that  I  knew  not  right  prayer ;  for 
what  I  used  as  prayer  an  ungodly  man  might 
do  by  reading  it  out  of  a  book,  and  that  could 
not  be  the  prayer  which  distinguished  a  saint 
from  a  wicked  one.  As  soon  as  she  had  done 
reading,  and  all  gone  out  of  the  chamber,  I  shut 
the  door,  and  in  great  distress  flung  myself  oa 
the  bed,  and  oppressedly  cried  out  aloud, '  Lord, 
what  is  prayer?'  At  this  time  I  bad  never 
heard  any,  nor  of  any  that  prayed  otherwise 
than  by  reading,  or  by  composing  and  writing  a 
prayer,  which  they  called  a  form  of  prayer. 
This  thing  sp  wrought  in  me,  that,  as  I  remem- 
ber, the  next  morning,  or  very  soon  after,  it 
cams  into  my  mind  to  write  a  prayer  of  my  own 
composing  to  use  in  the  mornings.  So,  as  (ooa 
as  I  was  out  of  bed,  I  wrote  a  prayer,  though  I 
th^n  could  scarcely  join  my  letters,  I  had  «bo 
little  a  time  learned  to  write.  It  was  something 
of  this  nature;  that,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
the  Israelites  to  offer  up  a  morning  sacrifice,  so 
I  offered  up  the  sacrifice  of  prayer,  and  depired 
to  be  preserved  during  that  day.  The  use  of 
this  for  a  little  time  gave  me  some  ease,  and  I 
soon  left  off  using  my  books;  and  as  the  feel- 
ings arose  in  me,  I  wrote  prayers  according  to 
my  several  occasions." 

The  time  when  the  ciroumstances  above  re- 
lated marked  the  experience  of  this  thoughtful 
little  girl,  was  when  the  spirit  of  Puritanism 
began  to  be  manifested  in  the  churches  The 
reading  of  the  common  prayers  of  the  Church 
of  England  Prayer-book,  both  in  pnblio  and 
private  worship,  was  one  of  the  practices  to 
which  objection  began  to  be  raised  by  some  of 
the  roost  strictly  religious  people  of  that  time ; 
and  there  were  other  practices  also,  in  both  the 
Episcopol  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  to  which 
these  Puritans — as  they  were  in  ridicule  called 
— objected.  Mary  Penington  thus  continues  : 
"  The  next  prayer  I  wrote  was  for  an  assurance 
of  pardon  for  my  sins.  I  had  heard  one  preach 
how  God  had  pardoned  David  his  sins  of  His 
free  grace;  and  as  I  came  from  our  place  of 
worship,  I  felt  how  desirable  a  thing  to  be  oa- 
$ured  of  the  pardon  of  one's  sins;  so  I  wrote  a 


that  way,  vould  read  Smith's  and   Preston's  ■  pi«tty  large  prayer  concercing  it    I  felt  that 
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it  ooniing  of  grace,  though  I  was  uaworthy,  yet 
I  might  receive  pardon,  and  I  used  earnest  ex- 
pressions about  it.  A  little  after  this  I  received 
8ome  acknowledgments  from  several  perEons  of 
the  greatness  of  my  memory,  and  was  praised 
for  it.  I  felt  a  fear  of  being  puffed  ap  with 
that  praise ;  so  I  wrote  a  prayer  of  thanks  for 
the  gift  of  memory,  and  expressed  my  desires 
to  use  it  to  the  Lord,  that  it  might  be  sanctified 
to  me,  and  that  I  might  not  be  puffed  np  by  it. 
These  three  prayers  (  used  with  some  ease  of 
mind  for  a  time,  but  not  long;  for  I  began 
•gain  to  question  whether  I  prayed  right  or  Uot. 
I  knew  not  then  that  any  did  pray  extempore, 
but  it  sprung  up  in  my  mind  that  to  use  words 
according  to  the  sense  I  was  in  of  my  wants, 
was  true  prayer,  which  I  attempted  to  do,  but 
could  not;  sometimes  kneeling  down  a  long 
time,  but  had  not  a  word  to  say.  This  wrought 
great  trouble  in  me,  and  I  had  none  to  reveal 
myself  to,  or  advise  with,  bat  bore  a  great 
burthen  about  it  on  my  mind;  till  one  day,  as 
I  was  sitting  at  work  in  the  parlor,  a  gentleman 
that  was  against  the  superstitions  of  the  times, 
oame  in,  and,  looking  sorrowful,  said,  "  It  was 
a  sad  day."  This  was  soon  after  Prynno,  Bast- 
wick,  and  Burton  were  sentenced  to  have  their 
ears  cut,  and  to  be  imprisoned.  It  sunk  deep 
into  my  spirit,  and  strong  cries  were  in  me  for 
them,  and  for  the  innooeat  people  in  the  nation. 
It  wrought  so  strongly  in  me  that  I  could  not 
sit  at  my  work,  but  left  it,  and  went  into  a  pri- 
vate room,  and,  shutting  the  door,  koecled 
down  and  poured  out  my  soul  to  the  Lord  in  a 
very  vehement  manner,  and  was  wonderfully 
malted  and  eased.  I  then  felt  peace  and  ac- 
ceptance with  the  Lord,  and  was  sure  that  this 
was  prayer,  [in  spirit  and  in  truth],  which  I 
never  was  in  like  manner  acquainted  with 
before,  either  in  myself,  or  from  any  one  else." 
The  persecution  and  cruel  punishment  of 
Prynne,  Baatwiok,  and  Barton,  which  called 
forth  the  deep  sympathy  and  the  earnest  pray- 
ers of  this  young  girl,  oucurred  during  the  year 
1637.  Neai,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans, 
tells  OS  that  Prynne  was  prosecuted  for  writing 
a  book  entitled,  Bistriomaslrix,  against  plays, 
masques,  dancing,  etc.,  and  was  condemned  by 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  to  be  degraded  from 
his  prnfeseion  of  the  law;  to  be  pilloried  at 
Westminster  and  in  Cheap8ide,at  each  place  to 
lose  an  ear;  to  be  fined  £5,000;  and  to  suffer 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Barton  was  a  parish 
priest  who  published  two  sermons  against  the 
late  innovations  in  the  church.  Baatwiok  was 
a  physician,  who  wrote  a  book  entitled,  Eleucis 
reUgionit  Papittica.  They  were  all  three  fined 
i65,00U  each,  had  their  ears  out  off,  and  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Arch- 
bishop Land  was  present  at  the  passing  of  the 
sentenoe.  Of  course  snoh  persecution  and  cru- 
elty had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  attachment 


of  great  numbers  to  the  E^stablishment,  and 
eventually  of  causing  them  to  separate  from  the 
church  which  promoted  it. 

It  is  evideot  that  during  tlic  period  of  early 
religious  exercise  alluded  to  above,  Mary  Froude 
did  not  opeu  her  mind  to  any  person.  Oue 
would  think  she  might  have  done  so  to  her 
friend  Madam  Springett;  but  on  the  subject 
which  chiefly  engrossed  her  feelings,  it  is  proba- 
ble she  perceives  that  lady  felt  no  special  dilti- 
culties,  such  as  had  taken  hold  of  her  mind  re- 
specting prayer.  Madim  Springett,  at  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  nominally  belonged  to  the 
Uhurch  of  Eogland,  but  had  largely  given  her 
religious  ooafidence  to  the  Puritan  section  of 
the  Church,  as  is  evinced  by  her  choosing  a 
Puritan  tutor  for  her  sons  when  she  sent  ttium 
to  College. 

In  relation  to  her  son  William,  the  narrative 
says,  "  She  sent  him  to  Cambridge,  as  being  ac- 
counted more  sober  than  Oxford,  and  placed 
him  in  a  Puritan  college  called  St.  Catharine's 
Hall,  where  was  a  very  sober,  tender  master  of 
the  bouse,  and  a  grave,  sober  tutor;  for  she  ap- 
pointed him  One  Ellis,  who  was  accounted  a 
Puritan ;  she  having  brought  him  up  in  his 
youth,  and  had  used .  her  influence  to  get  him 
the  preferment  of  a  Fellow  in  that  College." 

(To  be  condiided.) 

■  <■>  ■ 

STAKHQTH  OF  MORAL  AFFINITIES. 

A  faith  which  is  true  at  heart,  unites  all  who 
possess  it  by  ties  so  strong  that  wliatever  their 
names  and  parties,  or  honever  strong  the  wind:> 
and  waves  may  seem  that  blow  them  ai^under  for 
a  while,  it  is  really  astonishing  how  much  and 
how  nearly  they  come  together  again.  When  a 
fleet  of  ships  have  each  a  true  compass  on  board, 
clouds  may  arise  and  isolate  them  from  sight  of 
each  other,  or  from  land ;  but  they  go  on  and  cut 
their  way  through  the  fog  truly  enough,  becauso 
each  sails  by  compass,  and  when  the  fog  lifts,  it  i.i 
found  to  have  steered  correctly  and  to  have 
moved  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 
It  is  so  with  good  men  actuated  by  a  common 
moral  and  religious  principle.  They  are  often 
much  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  can  see  or 
feel  or  know  at  the  time,  and  all  quietly  workin;^ 
towards  the  same  point,  and  with  real  unity  of 
purpose.  They  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight: 
so  tkey  steer  by  compass.  They  may  be  pene- 
trating a  mine  or  a  mountain,  working  under- 
ground, far  apart,  and  from  opposite  directions ; 
but  true  to  the  principles  that  guide  them,  thev 
are  constantly  approaching  and  will  meet  in  the 
middle.  In  our  own  day  the  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  bind  together  sects  that  have 
been  estranged  for  centuries,  proves  nothing  so 
much  to  the  thoughtful  miod  as  the  strength 
and  the  durability  of  that  love  which  true  re- 
ligion inspias,  latent  as  at  times  it  may  seem. 
■—Public  LeJt/er. 
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Fiom  Frlenda*  Rerieir. 
THE  LIFE  OF  OOD  IN  THE  80VL. 

"  And  an  highviay  ihall  be  there,  and  a  tvay,  andit  ihall 
be  tailed  the  tea]/  of  holinees ;  the  unclean  thall  not 
patt  over  it,  but  it  ihall  be  for  thou,  the  viayfaring 
men,  though  fooU  ihall  not  err  therein."— Ibaiau 
XXXT.   8. 

Chriatianity,  or  tbe  life  of  God  in  tbe  soul  of 
man,  has  alwayn  appeared  to  the  unregenerate 
mind  paradoxical  and  contradictory ;  ever  ag- 
gressive yet  non-resistant;  ever  "going  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,"  yet  ever  despised 
and  trampled  upon ;  ever  dying,  yet  ever  liv- 
ing; always  bDrning,  yet  never  consumed;  its 
mysteries  and  its  consolations  ever  open  "to  the 
babe  and  suckling,"  yet  inaccessible  to  the 
"  wise  and  prudent ;"  its  evidences  of  life  never 
more  apparent  and  vigorous  than  amid  desola^ 
tion  and  death;  its  hopes  never  more  glorious 
than  when  all  appear  to  be  lost;  and  finally,  its 
victory  never  more  complete  than  when  nailed 
to  the  Cross.  Amid  these  seemingly  conflicting 
truths,  the  nnsanctified  mind,  in  its  efforts  to 
reconcile  them,  hopelessly  wanders  as  in  a  laby- 
rinth, now  traversing  this  plausible  yet  devious 
path,  now  another  still  more  divergent,  till,  ex- 
hausted by  i^s  own  futile  endeavors,  it  sinks 
either  in  despair  or  utter  disbelief. 

Tbe  religions  history  of  every  mind  in  search 
after  Truth,  tboagl^  it  may  present  details  of 
trials  peculiar  to  itself,  will  al.^o  fnrni»h  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  others, 
88  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  here  as  well  as  else- 
where, like  causes  have  jftrodnced  like  effects ; 
and  we  invariably  find  when,  after  deep  though 
fruitless  research  carried  on  in  our  will,  tbe 
Livimg-  Way  has  through  divine  mercy  been 
shown  to  us,  side  issues  aad  bye-paths  are  for- 
saken, and  tbe  heart  revels  !n  the  glories  of  its 
new-found  treasure,  admiring  most  of  all  that 
it  should  have  lain  bo  long  concealed  within  its 
reach.         .  '• 

The  age  in  which  we  are  living  is  confessedly 
a  remarkable  one,  whether  we  look  at  it  in  a 
social,  religious,  or  scientific  point  of  view.  .  .  . 

The  militant  Church  of  Christ  in  some  re- 
spects resembles  Jerusalem,  just  prior  to  its  final 
demolition, — torn  with  dissensions  within  its 
own  enclosure;  its  members  perish  with  hon- 
ger — its  delegated  shepherds,  through  anfaith- 
fulness  and  unwatcbfaluess,  fail  .to  extend  and 
to  ministt^r  to  their  flocks  that  spiritual  eare 
and  sustenance  designed  by  tbe  great  Head  of  the 
Church.  In  this  condition  it  offers  but  a  feeble 
resistance  to  the  powerful,  unwearied  adversary 
without  the  gates.  In  many  places  the  walls 
are  broken  down  and  levelled  to  the  ground.  .  . 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  aspect  of 
things  around  us,  we  freely  admit  that  there  are 
still  preserved  those  who,  from  sincere  convic- 
tions, are  fearlessly  contending  fur  the  Truth, 
and  others  quietly  suffering  for  it ;  who,  having 
received  mercy  themselves,  are  constrained  to  I 


raise  up  a  standard  in  behalf  of  the  righteotis* 
ness  once  delivered  to  the  saints — to  sound  ao 
alarm  in  the  oamp  of  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ,  and  to  invite  a  rally  around  the  ancient, 
yet  ever  new  and  glorious  truths  of  tbe  Gospel, 
which  were,  after  a  long  night  of  apostacy, 
brought  home  to  the  hearts  of  men,  by  the 
preaching  and  other  ministry  of  such  men  as 
Fox,  Barclay,  Penington  and  Penn.  We  can 
but  think  that  thete  are  still  those  whose  spirits 
are  pressing  though  the  crowd  of  difficulties 
surrounding  them  into  the  kingdom  and  para- 
disc  of  God,  and  who  would  invite  others  into 
this  new  and  living  way,  in  which  they  have 
found  victory  over  some  of  their  soul's  enemies, 
and  who  sincerely  yet  reverently  believe  that,  in 
the  Lord's  time  and  way,  complete  victory  shall 
crown  their  efforts — a  way  in  which  they  have 
found  many  crosses,  but  as  many  crowns,  but 
withal  a  way  of  gutefneu  and  blessed  eutwance 
forever  to  them  who  are  faithful  to  continue 
therein.  ..... 

There  are  many  voices  in  the  world  orying— 
"Lol  here  is  Christ;  lol  He  is  there;"  but  the 
injunction.  Go  ye  not  after  them,  is  now,  as 
then,  of  infinite  importance,  and  equally  to  be 
obeyed,  for  the  same  reason,  for  "  behold  tbe 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  yon;"  and  while 
we  might  reasonably  anticipate  that  discordant 
voices  on  so  grave  a  question  could  hardly  find 
place  in  our  Society,  yet  here  also  ean  the  dis- 
ciplined ear  discern  tbe  feeble  bleating  of  the 
Lord's  flock,  invited  to  partake  of  pasture  where 
it  cannot  be  found,  and  finally  left  to  itself  to 
retrace  its  steps,  or  to  escape  to  other  folds 
and  other  shepherds  of  man's  ordaining  and 
appointment. 

We  do  net  find  it  our  place  to  go  into  ex- 
tended remarks  concerning  the  causes  whioh 
have  produced  this  state  of  things.  Much  has 
already  been  written  about  "  innovations," 
"  breaehes  of  discipline,"  and  "  departure  from 
ancient  principles ;"  and  yet  tbe  "  hart  of  the 
danghter  of  my  people  is  not  healed."      .     .     . 

We  fear  deep-seated  prejudice  has,  in  some 
instances,  exalted  itself  into  revelation,  nntil 
some  who  occupy  tbe  position  of  oveneers  of 
the  flock  and  delegated  shepherds  have  insensi- 
bly, yet  surely,  loet  their  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  their  charge,  who  are  left  to  wander 
upon  tbe  barren  mountains  of  an  empty 
profession,  with  an  idea  that  beyond  the  pale  of 
our  own  Society  there  is  no  safety,  and  I  had 
almost  said  no  salvation,  and  in  it  the  poor 
satisfaction  to  be  called  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham, and  that,  too,  without  Abraham's  pat- 
rimony,— viz.,  his  faith. 

To  satisfy  tbe  cravings  of  these  dear  lambs 
of  the  floek,  some,  professedly  with  good  motives, 
not  bold  enough  to  leap  tbe  walls  of  conven- 
tional Quakerism,  and  to  persuade  others  to  do 
ao,  hopeto  snpply  the  deficiency  through  a  class 
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of  nligioas  reading,  wbose  manifest  tendenoy  is 
to  build  up  a  superficial  faith  in  the  great  and 
saving  truths  of  Christianity,  thus  leading  many 
seeking  minds  to  suppose  that  a  mere  historical 
belief  in  the  coming  and  death  of  our  Saviour 
is  sufficient  to  effect  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
The  teodency  of  such  views  is  specious  in  the 
extreme.  Hence  arises  from  this  subtle  spirit, 
as  specious  as  it  is  active,  having  its  origin  in 
the  unsanctified  and  unredeemed  heart  of  man, 
deriving  its  strength  and  support  from  its  un- 
subdued and  restless  nature — the  new  yet  old 
luaobinery  to  rejuvenate  and  galvanize  into  ac- 
tive life  what  they  would  deem  the  effete  body 
of  Quakerism.  From  hence  also  may  spring  a 
desire  to  make  our  silent  meetings,  Bible  meet- 
ings, where  the  gift  of  teaching  may  occupy 
the  place  of  t^e  ministry,  where  wordy  exhor- 
tations deduced  from  Scripture  readings  and 
expoundings  may  form  the  rule,  and  silence  the 
exception. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  discourage  the 
diligent  tmdy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or,  on 
suitable  ooeasioos,  and  in  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  power  in  which  they  were  written, 
their  exposition ;  so  far  from  this,  it  will  be  found 
that  when  He  cometh  to  rule  and  reign  in  our 
hearts  whose  right  it  is,  who  formerly  opened 
the  understanding  of  His  disciples  that  they 
might  understand  the  Scriptures,  we  will  prize 
them  far  above  all  other  writings,  and  know  our 
estimation  for  them  to  increase  just  in  the  ratio 
of  the  growth  of  our  love  for  their  Divine  au- 
thor. As  we  coooeive,  there  exist  radical  and 
mischievous  errors,  as  well  as  inadequate  views, 
respecting  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  cal- 
culated to  mislead  and  to  rob  of  that  true 
peace  and  joy  in  believing  to  which  the  humble 
and  dedicated  followers  of  Cbri»t  are  called,  and 
to  throw  into  disrepute  amongst  other  profes- 
sing Christians  this  most  disitinguishing  feature 
of  our  doctrines.  History  is  here  daily,  hourly, 
repeating  itself.  The  Jews  had  formed  their 
own  opinions  as  to  how  Christ  should  come,  bat 
when  he  came  and  dwell  among  them,  reproving 
them  for  their  sins  and  healing  their  diteaiet, 
they  rejected  Him,  saying:  "  la  He  not  one  of 
utf"  They  expected  a  wholly  different  mani- 
festation of  the  Son  of  God  from  what  was 
afforded  them.  As  it  was  in  His  outward  ap- 
pearing, so  it  is  now,  we  fear,  in  His  inward  and 
spiritual  appearances,  that  many  among  us,  who 
are  professedly  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  who  shall  show  them  all  things,  are  ig- 
norantly  rejecting  Him  and  His  appearances  in 
their  hearts — hence  no  mighty  works  are  done 
there,  because  of  their  unbelief. 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  thus  dwell  upon  the 
evidences  of  spiritual  declension.  On  all  sides 
they  are  as  freely  admitted  as  equally  observed. 
Wba't  avails  the  high  standard  made  by  us,  un- 
less our  actions  and  life  conform  thereto  7    Our 


condemnation  is  the  greater,  for  he  that  "knew 
his  Lord's  will,"  and  did  it  not,  "  shall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes ;"  "  but  he  that  knew 
not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes, 
shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes."     .... 

But  why  do  we  longer  delay  ?  We  find  our 
hearts  pressing  towards  the  answer  of  the  plain- 
tive query,  going  forth  we  believe  in  the  minds 
of  many,  "  Who  shall  show  us  any  good  'I"  We 
have  many  to  tell  us  of  our  disease,  but  who 
will  show  us  the  true  remedy?  We  have  many 
also  who  cry,  "  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace."  .  .  .  Where  shall  we  find  that  boly 
teal  coupled  with  chaste  fear  of  offending  God, 
that  intense  and  burning  love  for  Him,  Uia 
cause,  and  for  each  other,  which  characterized 
the  primitive  days  of  this  peopld;  which  braved 
the  dungeon,  the  pillory,  and  the  scaffold ;  which 
in  their  love  for  the  souls  of  men  led  them  into 
everv  clime  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ  ? 

Should  we  ever  expect  to  make  like  attain- 
ments, we  must  embark  on  the  same  divinely- 
illuminated  path.  They  were  no  servile  copy- 
ists of  other  men  of  other  days,  or  even  of  each 
other,  "except  in  the  matter  of  faithfulness;" 
but,  having  brought  men  to  the  feet  of  Christ, 
the  great  exemplar,  they  were  content  to  leave 
them  there.  They  found  it  to  be  a  "  way  "  of 
living  operative  faith ;  a  waif  in  which,  after 
having  vainly  tried  others,  they  found  hidden 
a  new  and  unearthly  power  to  overcome  their 
soul's  enemies;  a  icay  of  joy  and  true  rest;  a 
way  in  which  the  refit  was  at  the  beginning  tm 
well  as  at  the  end ;  for  the  restVas  in  the  way; 
for  bleiised  be  God,  tht  wny  wii  the  rest.    .    .    . 

When  these  met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping  Almighty  God,  how  retired  their 
spirits :  how  solemn  the  introversion  of  their 
minds :  how  frequent  and  how  abundant  the 
outpouring  of  the  heavenly  oil  and  wine  for 
their  refreshment,  whetheradmioistered  through 
the  instrumentality  of  anointed  servanta,  or  im- 
mediately by  the  hand  of  the  good  Shepherd 
Himself;  how  unmistakable  the  unction  and 
baptizing  power  attending  the  outward  mioi-stry 
of  the  word.  .... 

We  are  awjre  that  an  idea  prevails  exten- 
sively that  the  Society  of  Friends  "  has  had  its 
day ;"  that,  having  fulfilled  an  important  evan- 
gelical mission  in  the  world,  it  must  disappear, 
and  give  place  to  organizations  more  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  founders  of  Quaker- 
ism had  no  such  thought.  It  was  not  to  estab- 
lish a  sect  they  preached  and  labored,  but  to 
''  turn  men  everywhere  to  Christ  within,  tlit 
hope  of  glory;"  to  convince  men  of  the  won- 
derful truth,  that  which  briogeth  salvation  is 
nigh,  even  in  the  heart,  and  that  which  convicts 
men  of  sin  is  the  only  power  which  shall  save 
from  sin.  And  they  boldly  announced  :  "  Ifye 
beliefe  not  that  this  is  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your 
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>-ins."  This  was  a  doctrine  too  comprebeosive 
to  be  confined  to  anj  age,  clime  or  statioo.  It 
wag  but  the  fresh  announcenient,  in  a  day  of 
deep  apiritiial  declension,  of  that  eTcr-flotring 
htream  of  divine  grace  proceeding  from  the  in- 
ezhauiitible  ocean  of  God's  love. 

In  this  light  they  saw  with  indubitable  elear- 
Df88  that  the  power  by  which  they  were  moved, 
•nd  in  which  they  suffered  for  the  testimony  to 
the  trath  as  it  is  in  Jesns,  should  yet  break 
forth  in  thousands ;  that  the  sun  of  righteoos- 
ness,  which  had  risen  above  their  mental  hori- 
zon, would  never  sec  again,  bat  would  continue 
to  shine  until  every  vestige  of  sin  and  snper- 
stition  should  melt  away  before  its  rays ;  •'  un- 
til righteousness  should  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea."  .  .         .  . 


Somebody  says,  there  are  two  things  about 
which  we  should  never  grvmble ;  first,  those 
things  which  we  can  prevent ;  and  secondly, 
those  things  which  we  cannot  prevcDt. 

SXTRACT. 

A  man  may  sincerely  honor,  advocate  and 
uphold  the  religion  of  Christ,  on  account  of  its 
general  influence,  its  beneficial  public  tendency, 
its  humane  and  civilizing  consequences,  with- 
out at  all  subjecting  his  own  temper  and  life  to 
its  laws,  OT  being  in  any  proper  sense  a  subject 
of  the  peculiar  happiness  it  imparts.  This  is 
perhaps  not  an  nnfreqaent  caee.  Men  need  to 
be  made  sensible  that  religion  is  a  personal 
thine,  a  matter  of  personal  application  and  ex- 
perience. Unless  it  is  so  considered,  it  will 
ticarcely  be  an  object  of  earnest  pursuit,  or  of 
fervent,  hearty  ialerest,  nor  can  it  exert  its  true 
and  thorough  influence  on  the  character.  Indeed 
its  desirable  influence  on  the  state  of  society  can 
be  gained  only  through  this  deep  personal  de- 
votion to  it,  of  individuals ;  because  none  but 
this  is  genuine  religion,  and  the  genuine  only 
can  exhibit  the  genuine  power. 

I  know  of  nothing  to  be  more  earnestly  de- 
sired, than  that  men  should  cease  to  look  upon 
religion  as  designed  niaioly  for  others,  and 
fehould  come  to  regard  it  as  primarily  affecting 
themselves;  that  they  shonld  first  and  most 
Fcrionsly  study  its  rel.-ition  to  their  own  hearts, 
and  be  above  all  things  anxious  about  their 
own  characters.  This  is  but  a  partial  and  un- 
RAtisfactory  faith,  which  is  conoernsd  wholly 
yrhh  the  state  of  society  in  general,  and  allows 
him  to  neglect  the  discipline  of  his  own  affco- 
tions  and  the  culture  of  his  own  spiritual  nature. 
He  is  but  poorly  fitted  to  honor  or  promote  the 
cause  of  Christ.,  who  has  not  first  subjected  his 
own  soul  to  his  holy  government.  There  are 
locn  enough,  when  Christianity  is  prevalent  and 
honorable,  to  lend  it  their  countenance  and  pay 
it  external  homage.  We  want  more  thorough, 
consistent  exemplifications  of  its  purity,  beneTo- 


lenoe  and  spirituality.  These  eao  be  foond 
only  in  men,  who  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 
because  it  is  "the  wisdom  of  God  and  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  and  not  simply 
beeaase  it  is  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  favorable  to  the  decenej  and  order 
of  the  commonwealth. 


Those  are  the  beat  Christians  who  are  more 
careful  to  reform  themselves  than  to  censure 
others. 


NOTES   O?   FOREIGN   TRAVEL,    FROM    FBIVATB 
CORRESPONDENCB. 

No.  8. 
(CoBtinsHl  ftoDi  pig«  607.) 

INT1RI.AKK5,  Stfa  month,  1866. 
The  morning  of  the  18th  found  us  at  Berne, 
which  I  believe  is  remarkable ,  for  retaining 
more  of  its  national  characteristic  than  any 
other  of  the  Swiss  oities;  and  if  we  had  failed 
before  to  realize  that  we  were  in  a  foreign  land, 
our  experience  during  a  twilight  walk,  under 
a  drizzling  rain,  through  Kome  of  the  quaintest, 
the  narrowest  and  the  dirtiest  streets  that  can 
be  imagined,  left  ns  no  room  to  doubt  on  that 
subject ;  and  next  morning  we  were  exceeding- 
ly interested  in  observing  the  pictaresqne  cos- 
tumes and  the  (to  us)  singular  arrangement  of 
many  things.  The  public  fountains  are  quite 
nnmeroDS,  and  fall  into  very  large  stone  basins, 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets;  through  these 
basins  there  flows  constantly  a  stream  of  pure 
wafer,  emptying  into  a  trough  about  three  feet 
wide  and  one  or  two  deep.  It  appeared  to  be 
a  common  practice  for  the  women  to  bring  their 
washing  to  these  fountains  and  pursue  their 
labor  in  common.  We  observed  several  parlies 
thus  occupied,  while  others  were  engaged  io 
filling  large  wooden  vessels,  each  like  a  flattened 
cotie,  three  feet  long  and  two  wide  at  the  top, 
which  is  hooked  on  their  shoulders;  thus  oo 
their  backs  they  carry  it  home  for  domestie 
uses.  Children  of  six  and  eight  years  old  are 
taught  to  carry  burdens  on  the  back  or  head, 
baskets  of  a  proportionate  size  being  provided, 
and  we  almost  always  see  them,  when  not  other- 
wise occupied,  knitting  stockings  for  winter 
use.  We  had  a  very  nice  femme  de  ohaa>bre 
here  in  Berne,  in  whom  we  were  quite  interest- 
ed. She  showed  ns  her  fete  dress,  (which  is 
an  heir-loom,)  and  told  ns  her  wages  were  tea 
francs  or  two  dollars  a  month,  paid  only  once 
in  six  montlis;  she  also  said  her  mother  would 
not  allow  her  to  spend  all  she  made  upon  her 
dress,  but  required  her  to  keep  part  of  it  until 
she  married,  when  she  would  need  it  more. — 
We  noticed  the  scrubbing  brush  she  used  for 
the  floors,  which  are  all  uocarpeted,  was  hia- 
tened  under  a  stone,  about  a  foot  square,  and 
five  inches  thick,  and  so  heavy  that  I  eould 
scarcely  move  it— thus  compelling  her  to  scrub 
bard,  by  the  mere  totion  of  drawing  the  briuh 
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baokward  and  forward.    Bat  she  seemed  per- 
fectly contented  with  her  lot. 

The  two  days  we  were  in  Berne  were  spent 
in  short  walks  or  drives,  and  in  vain  longioga 
for  a  cltar  sky,  that  we  might  have  our  first 
sight  of  the  snow  mountains.  The  Bernese  Alps 
are  to  be  seen  here,  in  fine  weather,  alonf;  their 
whole  extent,  and  mast  present  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  We  only  had  a  very  partial  glimpse, 
for  the  clonds  were  perversely  sullen;  so  we 
){aye  the  matter  up,  and  after  buying  some- de- 
licious grapes,  at  twelve  cents  per  pound,  we 
left  for  Thun,  on  the  morDing  of  the  16(h,  and 
there  took  the  boat  for  the  Other  end  of  the  lake. 
Oar  sail  of  two  hours  was  perfectly  charming, 
and  the  scenery  along  the  shore  so  ni>vel  and 
picturesque,  and  the  little  villas  so  almost  fairy- 
like in  their  exquisite  beauty,  that  it  seemed 
more  like  a  lovely  panorama  being  unrolled  be- 
fore us,  than  anything  associated  with  the  dull 
realities  of  this  work-a-day  world.  I  thought 
when  in  Eagland  that  the  flowers  exceeded 
anything  I  had  seen,  but  here  they  are,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  gorgeous  end  more  abundant. 
Our  Virginia  Creeper  is  to  be  seen  under  all 
possible  circuDDStances  trailing  its  rich  and 
graceful  garlands,  and  ornamenting  in  the  most 
impartial  manner  possible  the  palace  and  the 
cottage,  the  huge  mountain  precipice  and  the 
quiet  footpath  through  the  valley.  The  houses 
destitute  of  this  beaulifnl  drapery  are  the' excep- 
tion, not  the  rule;  and  even  where  it  has  not  a 
foot  of  clear  ground  to  grow  in,  it  is  often  planted 
close  to  the  house  wall  and  enclosed  in  a  tube 
or  ca^e,  until  it  reaches  the  seound  story,  when 
it  is  let  loose  over  sonae  balcony  or  support  of 
some  kind,  and  allowed  to  "  wander  at  its  own 
sweet  will,"  till  it  covers  the  whole  house.  On 
arriving  at  the  landing,  we  entered  the  omnibus 
for  the  Jang  Frau  Hotel,  two  or  three  miles 
distant,  and  we  had  at  last  the  pleasure  of  an 
unclouded  view  of  this  magnificent  mountain. 
After  securing  a  room  which  commanded  the 
whole  glorious  view,  and  satisfying  the  cravings 
of  nature  by  a  good  dinner,  we  set  off  on  a  drive 
through  this  superb  country,  ending  in  a  splen- 
did sunset  view  of  the  Jung  Frau — a  series  of 
sights,  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  simply  im- 
possible for  me  to  estimate.  I  think  a  certain 
wise  man  (I  forget  who)  once  spake  of  lan- 
guage as  being  very  useful  in  concealiwj  ono's 
thoughts.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  here,  to  be 
of  very  little  use  in  expressing  them,  or  in  con- 
veying to  another  any  correct  idea  of  the  feel- 
ings that  such  scenes  as  these  awaken.  But 
glorious  as  these  scenes  are,  they  were  for  a 
time  forgotten,  when,  after  the  evening  had 
closed  in,  we  received  a  large  budget  of  home 
letters.  .  .  .  Now  I  must  tell  thee  about 
"  oar  first  mountain,"  for  we  have  actually  made 
the  k.seent  of  one,  and  that,  too,  of  no  mean 
character.    On  the  norniog  after  our  arriral 


here,  we  set  off  at  10}  o'clock  for  the  Sohynige 
Platte,  a  mountain  about  5700  feet  high.  After 
a  drive  of  two  or  three  miles,  we  took  horses 
with  a  man  to  each,  and  proceeded  on  our 
mountain  path,  not  generally  very  steep,  but 
rough,  sometimes  through  dense  woods,  some- 
times along  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  over- 
looking precipices  that  were  perfectly  terriffic. 
The  views  were  ofien  fearfully  grand ;  and  as 
we  looked  down  from  these  immense  heights 
upon  the  landscape,  spread  as  it  were  right 
under  our  feet,  we  involuntary  shuddered  at 
our  dizzy  height.  At  the  half-way  house  wo 
stopped  for  refreshment,  and  reached  the  sum- 
mit about  2.  Here  we  dined  and  rested,  and 
enjoyed  the  glorious  and  majestic  prospect  for 
two  hours,  and  then  commenced  our  downward 
journey,  part  of  which  we  performed  on  foot; 
the  path  being  slippery  and  oar  horses  very 
clumsy  animals.  AVe  had  a  splendid  day,  and 
reached  our  hotel  by  7}  o'clock,  a  little  stiff 

but  otherwise  in  good  condition 

.  .  .  We  are  now  on  the  summit  of  the 
Faalhorn,  nearly  9,000  feet  above  the  ocean, 
surrounded  with  snow  which  fell  last  night  aud 
drifted  into  our  windows  quite  in  heaps.  We 
made  the  ascension  yesterday  on  horneback  from 
Griudlewald.  It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  sum- 
mer morning  in  the  lovely  vajley  of  Grindlewald 
when  we  set  out,  and  we  found  the  route  very 
delightful,  and  by  no  means  more  terriffic  than 
others  we  had  passed  over.  The  whole  ride  oc- 
cupied four  hours — all  very  enjoyable ;  and,  to 
add  to  the  romaoce,  when  within  half  arr  hour 
of  the  top,  a  snow  storm  commenced  and  con- 
tinued until  we  were  safely  boused.  I  had  my 
water-proof,  and  the  others  dismounted  to  warm 
themselves  with  the  exercise  of  walking ;  and  we 
were  in  first  rate  condition  when  we  arrived  at 
the  shanty  (or,  more  practically,  the  chalet)  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  top  of  the 
Faulhorn  is  said  to  command  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  Switzerland,  but  when  we  reached  it 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  clouds  and  storms. 
We  have  a  huge  stove  in  the  room  below, 
the  pipe  of  which  passes  through  our  chamber, 
but  we  feel  some  hesitation  in  calling  for 
enough  wood  to  make  us  oomfurtablei  in 
this  almost  inaecessible  place.  It  is  wonderful 
how  the  poor  could  have  managed  to  get  up 
material  for  huilting  the  house,  to  say  nothing 
of  keeping  it  supplied  with  fuel  and  provender. 
Before  retiring,  we  were  cheered  by  a  splendid 
moonlight  peep  at  the  snowy  peaks  around  us, 
and  closed  our  eyes  in  confident  expectation  of 
as  brilliant  a  sunrise.  I  awoke  in  good  time, 
and  feeling  the  air  a  little  sharp  from  the  crack 
of  the  window,  rose  to  close  it,  when  I  found  it 
blocked  up  with  snow,  which  was  still  falling;. 
So  we  turned  over  for  another  nap.  Towards 
10  o'clock,  when  we  had  finished  our  coffee  and 
cutiet3,  tli9  sQov  h»d  oessed,  the  clouds  over- 
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head  dispersed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  all  was 
daszlingly  beautiful ;  bat  the  Tallies  still  lie 
shrouded  io  mists,  wbioh  are  oonstantly  shifting 
about  in  the  most  tantalizing  manner  imagina- 
ble. It  is  nov  past  12,  and  as  there  is  no  per- 
manent change  for  the  better,  there  seems 
strong  indications  of  our  spending  another 
night  among  the  clouds.  It  is  the  most  "  un- 
canny" sort  of  abode  we  have  yet  been  in,  and 
the  people  look  as  if  they  never  thought  of 
washing  either  their  faces  or  floors.  Morning. 
Our  patience  in  braving  the  discomforts  of  yes- 
terday hag  been  fuHy  rewarded,  and  before  5 
o'clock  this  morning  the  bell  was  sounded, 
announcing  to  the  inmates  of  the  shanty  that 
it  was  worth  their  while  to  arise  and  walk  up  a 
small  hill,  whence  a  grand  view  of  the  moun- 
tains and  of  the  lower  world  by  sunrise  was  to 
be  obtained.  We  were  soon  up  and  dressed 
(after  a  fashion)  and  scrambling  up  the  hill, 
over  vhe  bard  frozen  ground,  watched  with  de- 
light the  gradual  revelation  of  the  charming 
landscape  around  and  beneath  us.  We  were 
60  elevated  as  to  seem  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  glorious  snow  mountains  that  hemmed  ns  in 
on  one  side,  while,  on  the  other,  lakes  and 
Tallies  and  streams  and  villages  lay  spread  out, 
in  one  broad  and  beautiful  picture,  bounded  only 
by  the  distant  chain  of  the  Juras,  defining  the 
horizon.  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  prospect,  and 
one  that  is  not  to  be  seen  in  this  region  of 
cloud-land,  excepting  very  rarely.  Coffee  was 
ready  for  us  when  we  re-entered  the  house,  and 
by  7  o'clock  we  were  on  our  way  down  the 
mountain,  walking  fbr  half  an  hour  and  then 
resuming  our  saddles.  I  had  a  most  6en»ible 
and  cautious  little  pony,  and  we  had  a  delight- 
ful ride  of  three  hours  in  the  fresh,  pare  morning 
air,  stopping  a  few  minutes  at  a  cheese  maker's 
cabin  for  a  glass  of  milk  and  some  bread  and 
cheese,  which  tasted  all  the  better  for  our  early 
breakfast. 

(To  be  eonUnncd.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  14,  1867. 


The  Lipb  of  God  ijf  thb  Soul. — This  is 
the  title  of  an  essay  over  the  signature  of  6., 
which  has  recently  been  published  in  Friends' 
Review.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
author,  but  recognize  in  the  earnest  words  for 
the  cause  of  Trath,  a  concern  with  which  we 
can  sympathize.  Extracts  that  especially  in- 
terested us  will  be  found  in  the  fore  part  of 
this  paper. 

'  Amid  the  many  ories  of  "  Lo !  here  is  Christ, 
or  Lo !  he  is  there,"  it  is  grateful  to  discern  a 
caU  to  (he  divinely  illumiaated  path  trodden  by 


holy  men  of  old,  in  whom  was  revealed  the 
light  of  Christ.  The  writer  clearly  defines  the 
object  of  the  founders  of  Quakerism.  It  was 
not  "  to  establish  a  sect  that  they  preached  and 
labored,  but  to  turn  men  everywhere  to '  Christ 
within  the  hope  of  glory,'  to  convince  men  of 
the  wonderful  truth,  that  that  which  bringeth 
salvation  is  nigh  even  in  the  heart,  and  that 
which  convicts  men  of  sin  is  the  only  power 
which  shall  save  from  sin."  "This,"  he  says, 
"  is  a  doctrine  too  copiprehensive  to  be  confined 
to  any  age,  clime  or  station.  It  was  but  the 
fresh  announcement,  in  a  day  of  deep  spiritual 
declension,  of  that  overflowing  stream  of  divine 
grace  proceeding  from  the  inexhaustible  ocean 
of  God's  love." 


To  Contributors. — "  The  Reminiscenoe  of 
a  Golden  Wedding,"  by  "L,"  is  pleasantly 
written,  but  we  think  unless  there  is  something 
remarkable  attending  them,  the  notice  of  such 
occasions  is  not  appropriate  to  our  pages.  That 
this  period  should  be  a  season  of  especial  in- 
terest to  Telatives  and  friends  is  most  natural, 
and  calculated  to  awaken  feelings  of  gratitude 
that  two  lives  blended  in  one  should  have  been 
preserved  in  harmonious  action  for  fifty  years. 
The  modern  practice  of  dividing  this  space 
into  various  celebrations  of  a  kindred  character, 
seems  to  ns,  however,  to  rob  it  of  much  of  that 
sacrednessa  and  force  which  should  be  peculiarly 
its  own. 

In  the  concern  for  our  Society  expressed  by 
"  F.  L."  we  can  unite,  and,  with  him,  believe 
that  there  are  tboee  among  the  young  men  who 
are  favored  to  see  that  the  "  honors  and  friend- 
ships" of  the  world,  with  the  parsnit  of  riches, 
have  a  tendency  to  choke  the  "  good  seed,"  and 
produce  a  state  of  lukewarmncss  and  indifference 
in  regard  to  that  life  wbioh  is  attainable  only 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  love  of  God. 
We  would  encourage  F.  L.,  and  all  others  who 
have  been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  deficiencies 
existing  among  us,  not  to  dwell  unduly  upon 
them.  Where  this  eight  is  given  and  made 
available  by  obedience  to  the  law  written  npoa 
the  heart,  surely  the  divine  blessing  will  rest. 
It  is  individual  faithfulness  to  this  law  that  will 
enable  our  Zion  to  "  put  on  strength"  and 
"  shake  herself  from  the  dnat"  wbich  may  havtt 
gathered  upon  her  garments. 
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BtBATA.— In  the  "  ReTiew  of  the  Weather,  tie.," 
in  the  lotelllgencer  of  last  week,  a  typographical 
«rror  of  some  importance  occurred.  The  "mean 
temperature  of  the  lltb  mooth"  for  1867  ghould 
read  "  47.79  deg.,"  which  will  then  make  the  conclu- 
ding remarks  as  to  cootrasis  of  temperature  correct. 

J'/uiadeiphia,  12th  mo.  1st,  1867.  J.  M.  E. 

MxRBiBO,  on  the  21st  of  Eleveotb  m*oth,  1867,  at 
tfa«  residence  of  John  Alston,  near  Middletown,' Del., 
under  ihe  care  of  Camden  Monthly  Meeting,  Williau 
PiMN  NuRRis,  of  Kent  Co.,  Ui.,  to  Maav  Aimii  Wil- 
•o»,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Wilson. 

,  on  the  26tb  of  Slerenth   month,  1867,  by 

Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  house  ofWm.  B.  Webb,  in 
this  city,  Ricbard  T.  Tobnib,  Jb.,  to  Mabtha  E. 
BiBOB,  both  of  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

,  on  the  morning  of  28th  of  Blerenth  month, 

1867,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Mablon  K.  Paibt  and  Habbiit  P.,  daughter  of  Sarah 
J.  and  the  late  Reuben  Webb,  both  members  of  Green 
St.  Uontbly  Ueeting. 


DtBD,  at  bis  rrsidence  in  Springboro,  Ohio,  on  the 
14th  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  Jbbsb  Wood,  in  the  74th 
year  of  bis  age;  a  member  of  Springboro  Monthly 
Ueeting. 

,  near  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  on  the  20lh  of  Tenth 

month,  1867,  of  typhoid  ferer,  Ella  Mat,  second 
daughter  of  Isaac  H.  and  Rebecca  K.  Nichols,  in  the 
11th  year  of  her  age.  And  on  the  30th  of  Eieventh 
month,  18C7,  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  Anna  Bbllb, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  same,  in  the  13th  year  of  her 
age.   Both  members  of  Wapsinoooc  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  Hardwick,  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  Pirst- 

day,  the  24th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  Jambs  Witb- 
bob,  aged  70  years  and  6  montHs ;  a  member  of  Wood- 
bary  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  He  was  characterized 
for  great  probity,  iooffensiveuesg 'and  hospitality, 
and  commended  himself  to  a  large  circle  of  friends 
for  his  quiet  and  peaceable  life. 

,  on  First-day  morning.  Twelfth  month  1st, 

1867,  Mart  K.,  daughter  of  Joseph  G.  and  Rebecca  P. 
HeoEzry,  members  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
ber  19ih  year. 

,  on  the  4th  of  Twelfth  month,  1867,  Padhna, 

widow  of  Samael  Myers,  in  her  76th  year;  «  mem- 
ber of  Green  St.  Monlbly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  2gth  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  Hallib 

H.,  daughter  of  Amos  W.  and  Adelia  H.  Knight, 
aged  6  months  and  1  day. 


FBIENDS'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AID  AND  ELE- 
VATION or  THE  FREEDMEN, 
Will  meet  on  Fourth-day  evening,  Twelfth  month 
18tb,  at  8  o'clock.    All  interested  in  this  important 
concern  are  invited. 

J.  M.  Elus,     ^  ~^. 

Ankb  Coopbb,  /  ^•^**- 

NEW  BOOKS. 

From  the  Publisbers,  J.  B.  Lippiooott  &  Co., 
ve  have  received  a  neat  volume  of  4ti5  pages 
— octavo — entitled,  "  Reformera  and  Martyro, 
before  and  after  Lather,"  by  William  Hodgson. 

In  the  preface  the  author  Bpeoifies  bis  ob- 
ject to  be,  to  lay  before  the  serioas  reader  saoh 
a  sketch  as  the  scanty  materials  now  extant 
may  permit,  of  the  lives  and  sentiments  of  some 
of  the  sincere- hearted  followers  of  Christ,  from 


the  ninth  oentnry  downward.  Among  them 
he  has  not  deemed  it  needful  to  include  those 
eminent  men  who  were  directly  concerned  in 
the  great  levolution  which  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  as  their  his- 
tories are  accessible  to  the  public  at  large. 

From  a  hasty  glimpse  at  its  pages  we  should 
judge  it  contains  much  to  interest  those  who 
desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  noble  men  of 
past  ages,  whose  lives  are  here  delineated,- such 
as  Claudius  of  Turin,  Poter  DeWaldo,  John 
Wyoliffe,  John  Hnss  and  a  number  of  others. 

We  have  also  received  from  G.  P.  Putnam 
&  Son,  681  Broadway,  New  York,  through  J. 
B.  Lippinoott  &  Co.,  an  "  Atlas  to  Fay's  great 
outline  of  Geography  for  High  Schools  and 
Families,  with  a  Text  Book." 

"  A  Geography  upon  an  entirely  new  princi- 
ple.". We  are  favorably  impressed  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Atlas  and  Text  Book,  which  the 
author  says  are  incomplete  one  without  the  other. 
"{They  must  be  used  together,  like  the  blades 
of  a  pair  of  scissors." 

We  commend  this  worl^  to  the  notice  of 
parents  and  teachers. 

Oar  readers  are  referred  to  a  comprehensive 
description  of  it,  by  our  European  correspon- 
dent, £.  P.  P.,  in  No.  88  of  this  volume. 

"  Colton's  Journal  of  Geography  and  Colla- 
teral Sciences :  a  record  of  Discovery  Explora- 
tion and  Survey."  This  fs  the  title  of  a  new 
periodical,  issued  quarterly  at  the  price  of  $1  a 
year.  Address  "  Journal  of  Geography,  New 
York."  The  Publishers  state  their  object  to 
be,  to  present  in  a  condensed  and  attractive 
form  matters  of  interest  connected  •with  the 
Globe  we  live  on,  to  supply  a  dejnand  that  al- 
ready exists,  and  to  awaken  a  more  general  at* 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the  study 
of  Geographical  Science. 

To  the  subscribers  of  the  first  year,  they  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  a  new  map — 26  by  19  inches  in 
size — of  Alaska,  the  territory  recently  purchased 
by  our  Government  from  Russia,  From  the 
first  number,  which  lies  before  ns,  we  make  ex- 
tracts in  relation  to  this  extensive  territory, 
"  equal  in  area  to  nearly  a  fifth  of  all  the  United 
States,  previous  to  the  acquisition." 

ALASKA. 

Whether  the  country  is  destined  to  add  to 
our  mineral  resonrces  to  an  important  extent 
has  yet  to  be  proved.    But  judging  from  anal- 
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ogy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  exiateoce, 
in  the  ooaet  region  at  least,  of  the  same  illimit- 
able wealth  as  that  which  distioguisbes  the 
more  soatbern  sections  of  the  eame  formation. 
On  the  Stckine,  gold  has  already  been  discov- 
ered, and  miners  are  at  work.  Tbe  same  for- 
mation reaches  across  toward  Asia  by  the  Alas- 
ka peninsala,  and  sends  a  branch  toward  the 
Arctic  Sea.  Copper  is  known  to  exist  on  the 
AIna  and  at  points  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
lead  has  been  found  on  the  lower  Yukon.  Iron 
is  an  abounding  metal,  and  has  been  worked 
by  the  Russians,  and  coal  of  tbe  b^st  quality 
for  generating  steam  is  found  both  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior.  Coal  is  also  found  in 
many  of  the  islands.  We  have  thus  both  the 
precious  and  more  useful  minerals,  and  indubita- 
bly in  so  exteD.'ive  a  territory  all  the  other  miner- 
als will  be  ultimately  discovered. 

That  the  climate  is  less  boreal  than  the  lati- 
tude of  the  country  would  indicate  is  well  as- 
certained. The  vast  neighboring  seas  and  the 
direction  of  their  currents  tend  to  this  modifi- 
cation. On  the  Pacific  coast  the  temperature 
is  far  more  equable  than  in  like  latitude  on  the 
Atlantic,  the  extremes  %eing  less  apart.  At 
Sitka,  the  annual  mean  is  less  than  at  Portland, 
Me.,  by  four  or  five  degrees.  Farther  north, 
of  coarse  the  dimftte  is  more  severe,  but  even 
along  the  north  shore  not  altogether  beyond 
endurance.  In  the  interior,  at  Fort  Yukon,  the 
yearly  mean  is  16°  92'.  All  the  common  es- 
culent vegetables  are  produced  on  the  southern 
coast  The  rains  are  here  abundant,  and  in 
some  parts  almost  daily,  which  tend  to  keep 
open  the  harbors.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Yu- 
kon, navigation,  however,  is  free  only  about  a 
third  part  of  the  year.  In  many  places  on  the 
mainland  "  ground  ice  "  is  permanent,  but  does 
not  appear  to  prevent  summer  vegetation.  In 
these  frozen  regions,  especially  about  Kotxebue 
Sound  and  the  mouths  of  the  Yukon,  are 
found  large  deposits  of  fossil  ivory  similar  to 
that  found  in  Siberia,  and  a  considerable  trade 
has  been  csrried  on  in  this  important  staple. 

Animal  life  is  everywhere.  The  seas  afford 
the  finest  fisheries  in  the  world,  the  rivers  are 
filled  with  fish,  and  the  woods,  valleys,  and 
plains  support  vast  quantities  of  fur- bearing 
animals.  Cod  and  halibut  abound  and  have 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  fishermen. 
Whales  are  numerous  in  all  the  seas.  The 
rivers  contain  salmon,  white- fish,  sturgeon,  pike, 
etc.  Seal  and  otter  haunt  the  islands,  and  have 
been  scarcely  diminished  by  the  Russian  hunt- 
ers through  eighty  years  of  occupation.  Above 
Alaska  peninsula  they  have  bpcn  almost  exempt 
from  molestation  and  are  there  uncountable. 
Herds  of  walrus  swarm  along  the  coast  of  Behr- 
ing  Sea.  Among  tbe  fur-bearing  animals  of 
the  interior  are  named  the  otter,  beaver,  mink, 
ermine,  sable,  marten,  black  and  Arctto  foxes, 


wolves,  wolverines,,  lynxes,  bean,  reindeer,  etc., 
and  north  of  the  Yukon  the  moose.  But  great 
as  are  the  numbers  and  varieties  of  these  ani- 
mals, the  feathered  life  of  the  country  is  still 
more  remarkable.  The  region  between  tbe 
Kooky  Mountains  and  Behring  Strait  is  tbe 
breeding  place  of  myriads  of  birds  that  visit 
lower  latitilties  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 
The  winged  column  that  comes  up  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Atlantic 
and  Golf  Coasts,  and  the  column  that  comes  up 
the  western  face  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  from 
the  lower  latitudes  of  the  Pacific,  meet  on  this 
spot,  feast  on  the  berries  that  cover  the  ground, 
raise  their  young,  and  again  start  at  the  end  of 
summer  on  their  southern  passage.  While  tbe 
stronger  forms  of  life  so  abound,  there  is  no 
dearth  of  insects.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  mos- 
quitoes in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Hard- 
winged  iuspots  are  numerous,  and  several  varie- 
ties of  butterflies  were  seen  by  Lt.  Pease  hov- 
ering over  the  flowers  that  are  abundant  among 
the  long  grass  and  the  river  banks.  Neither 
snakes  nor  frogs  have  been  reported  on  the  line 
of  the  Yukon. 

The  Russian  inhabitants  of  Alaska  number 
from  5,000  to  6,000,  and  are  chiefly  resident 
on  the  island  of  Baranov,  on  which  tbe  princi- 
pal siation  is  located.     A  few  are  scattered  in 
other  quarters,  where  the  late  possessors  had 
oommercisl    factories.     The   indigenous  races 
number  according  to  estimate  from  50,000  to 
60,000,  and  consist  of  several  distinct  races. 
The  Eequimnux  occupy  the  coast  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  rivers  having  their  outlets  in  Behr- 
ing Sea.     Differing  greatly  from  each  other  in 
many  of  their  characteristics,  they  differ  still 
more  as  a  whole  from  the  Esquimaux  of  tbe 
eastern  coasts.     They  livu  by  fi.ihiog  and  hunt- 
ing tbe  reindeer.     The  natives  of  the  interior, 
known  to  the  coast  natives  as  Koh-Yukons  and 
other  names,  are  of  a  totally  different  race,  and 
more  like  the  Indians  of  the  lower  latitudes. 
These  people  differ  also  from  tbe  Esquimiux  in 
their  dress  and  also  in  their  mode  of  construc- 
tion— their  winter  bouses  being  on  the  surface, 
while  those  of  the  Esquimaux  are  partly  under 
ground.     They  live  by  the  chase,  and  trade  oo- 
casionally  with  tbe  British  factor  at  Fort  Yu- 
kon,  and    by  means   of  the   rivers  with   the 
coast  natives  and   Russians,  with  the   latter  of 
whom,  however,  they  have  not  always  been  at 
peace.      For    this   reason    the    Rus.sians   have 
never  ventured  far  into  the  interior.    On  the 
Pacific  eoast  and  islands  there  are  other  nations, 
those  of  the  Kodiak  and  Aleutian  groups  beinj; 
allied  to  the  Esquimaux.     The  natives  of  the 
Sitkan  group  are  allied  in  language  and  habits 
to  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Yukon.     By  a  long 
contact  with  the  white  settlers  and  sailors  vis- 
iting the  coast,  they  have  become  degraded  and 
debauched. 
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Saeh  is  the  territnrj  recently  acquired  by 
the  Uoited  States.  It  is  a  vast  and  nndoobt- 
edly  a  valuable  possession  ;  aod  in  the  hands 
of  a  progressive  people  capable  of  indefinite 
development. 

AN   APPEAL. 

The  New  York  Association  of  Friends  •  for 
the  Relief  of  Freedmen  has  been  compelled 
to  recall  two  or  three  of  its  teachers  on, ac- 
count of  the  low  state  of  its  funds.  This 
is  Cfipeoially  lamentable,  as  the  schools  are 
flourishing  so  well,  and  as  it  must  be  a 
BODTce  of  diRcoura);ement  to  both  pupils  and 
teachers  to  fiod  that  their  efforts  toward  good 
fail  to  arouse  snfBaient  interest  and  sympathy 
in  us  to  prompt  a  continaaoce  of  our  help. 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  various  societies 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  colored  people 
have  put  forth  surprising  energies  in  endeavor- 
ing to  attain  to  the  standard  of  self-help.  That 
point  (hey  have  not  yet  reached,  and  they  roust 
fall  hopelessly  back  into  darkness  and  degrad- 
ing dependence,  if  the  privilrges  of  educntion 
phould  be  withdrawn  by  their  friends  at  the 
North,  denying  them  further  assistance. 

It  will  probably  be  but  a  few  years  that  they 
will  require  such  help,  for  the  evidences  of 
their  rapid  improvement  and  susceptibility  of 
cultivation  are  everywhere — where  schools  have 
been  established — very  encouraging;  but  know- 
ing that  they  cannot  yet  stand  alone,  they  hope- 
fully entreat  us  not  to  leave  them. 

We  are  urged  to  make  this  appeal  to  our 
friends  for  assistance,  by  the  painful  necessity 
we  have  been  under  of  relinquishing  a  school 
in  Maryland,  where  ignorance  had  prevailed  and 
the  moral  atmosphere  was  very  dark,  but  where, 
through  the  blest  exertions  of  ono  of  our 
teachers,  theseeds  of  enlightenment  having  been 
sown,  parents  and  children  are  now  prayerfully 
pleading  for  their  teacher  to  return  to  them. 

We  know  that  these  people  still  need  up- 
holding, or  we  would  not  so  anxiously  urge  the 
subject  again  upon  the  notice  of  Friend.t. 

Donations  may  bo  sent  to  Samuel  VVilHts, 
Treasurer,  No.  S03  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  or 
Robert  Haydock,  Secretary,  No.  '^12  East  12th 
St. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 

Parah  H.  Baker, 
11th  mo.,  1867.         Henrt  B.  Ballock. 

Hi  « 

Do  not  affect  humiliry.  The  moment'  humil- 
ity is  spoken  of  by  him  that  has  it,  that  moment 
it  is  gone.  It  is  like  those  delicate  things 
which  disolve  the  instant  they  are  touched. 
Yon  mast  seek  out  the  violet;  it  does  not,  like 
the  poppy,  thrust  itself  upon  your  notice.  The 
moment  humility  tells  yoo,  "I  am  here,"  there 
is  an  end  to  it. 


Stlected. 

FOR,    BEHOLD,    THE    KINGDOM    OF    OOD    IS 

WITHIN    TOU. 

Pilerim,  on  thy  heavenly  journey, 
Groping,  wiMer'd,  on  tby  way, 

Serk  not  for  the  outtrard  landmark  ; 
List  not  what  the  blind  guides  say. 

For  long  years  thou  hast  be«n  seeking 
Some  new  idol,  found  each  i.*y ; 

All  that  dazzlfd,  all  that  glisten'd, 
Lured  thee  from  the  Truth  away. 

On  the  outward  world  relyinir. 

Earthly  treasures  tbon  wonld'st  keep; 

Titled  friends,  and  lofty*honor3. 
Lull  tby  bigber  hopei  to  sleep. 

Not  the  gentlest  winds  of  hearen 
Dare  to  roughly  fan  thy  brow ; 

Nor  the  morning's  blessed  sanbeain 
Tinge  tliy  cheek  with  ruddy  glow. 

Tet,  with  all  these  outward  riches. 
Has  thy  heart  no  void  confesk'd — 

Whispering,  though  each  wish  be  granted, 
Still,  U  still,  I  am  not  blesj'd? 

And  when  happy,  careless  children 
Lure  thee  with  their  winning  ways. 

Thou  bast  sighed,  in  vain  coutritiou, 
Give  me  back  those  golden  days. 

Had'st  thou  stoop'd  to  learn  this  lesson ; 

Faithful  teachers — they  had  told — 
Thou  thy  kingdom  h«d'st  forsaken, 

Thou  had'st  thy  own  t>irthrlght  sold. 

Thoa  art  heir  to  vast  possessions  ; 
Up,  and  boldly  claim  thine  own  ; 

Sei^e  the  crown  that  waits  thy  wearing- 
Leap  at  once  into  thy  tbYOne. 

Look  not  to  some  cloudy  mansion, 

Midst  the  planets  f>kr  away  ; 
Trust  not  to  the  distant  future — 

Let  tby  heaven  begin  to-day. 

When  the  driig^ling  soul  hath  conqaer'd— 
When  the  path  lies  Ur  and  clear — 

Wht-n  thou  art  prepnr'd  for  Heaven— 
Thoa  wilt  find  thy  Heaven  here. 


PRAYER. 
BT  S.   D.   BOBBBTS. 

All  depth  below,  all  height  ahpve, 
Beyond  all  thought,  Thou  art, 

Yet,  Father,  tbine  eternal  love 
Blossoms  in  every  heart. 

Inri^ible  to  human  sight, 

By  mortal  ear  ucbeard, 
Yet  faith  beholds  thy  holy  light. 

And  truth  noseals  tby  Word. 

My  loneliness  tby  presence  fill, 
Tby  calmness  soothes  my  breast. 

And  resignation  to  tby  will 
Bring  me  thy  perfect  rest. 

Oh,  let  me  lose  myself  in  tbee, 
And  find  that  life  sublime 

By  which  my  immortality 
May  triumph  over  liioe. 


Hold  diligent  converse  with  thy  children  I  have  them 
Morning  and  evening  round  thee,' love  thou  ibem. 
And  win  their  love  in  the  rare,  beauteous  years  I 
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CHEEBFDLNESS. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little  fan  at  home. 
Don't  shut  up  joar  houses  lest  the  sna  shoald 
fade  your  carpets ;  and  your  hearts,  lest  a  hearty 
laugh  should  shake  down  some  of  the  musty 
cobwebs  there !  If  you  want  to  ruin  your  sons, 
let  them  think  that  all  mirth  and  social  enjoy- 
ment must  be  left  on  the  threshold  when  they 
come  home  at  night  Young  people  must  have 
fun  and  relaxation  somewhere.  If  they  do  not 
have  it  at  their  own  hearthstones,  it  will  be 
sought  in  other  and  less  profitable  places. 
Therefore,  let  the  fire  burn  brightly  at  night, 
and  make  the  home  ever  delightful  with  all 
those  little  arts  that  parents  so  perfectly  under- 
stand. Don't  repress  the  buoyant  spirits  of 
your  children ;  half  an  hour  of  merriment  round 
the  lamp  and  fire-light  of  home  blots  out  the 
remembrance  of  many  a  care  and  annoyance 
daring  the  day,  and  the  best  safeguard  they  can 
take  with  them  into  the  world  is  the  unseen  in- 
fiuenoe  of  a  bright  little  domestic  sanctum  — 
Phila.  S.  M.  Timet. 

INFLUENCE   OP   P0RE8T8    UPON    CLIMATE. 

The  note  of  alarm  has  recently  been  sounded 
by  some  of  our  thoughtful  men  of  science  on 
account  of  (he  changes  likely  to  be  produced  in 
our  climate  by  the  eontinued  destruction  of  the 
American  forests.  That  a  great  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect  since  the  first  dis- 
covery of  America,  is  appreciated  by  every  one, 
and  that  it  is  not  yet  completed  will  be  suf- 
ficiently evident.  When  a  country  is  entirely 
covered  with  trees,  'fcs  was  the  case  originally 
with  the  eastern  portion  of  North  America, 
rains  falling  upon  its  surface,  however  continued, 
are  taken  up  and  held  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
soil,  which,  protected  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  evaporating  influences  of  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  remain  moist  throughout  the  year,  giv- 
ing rise  to  numerous  springs  and  streams  of 
varions  size,  which  maintain  an  equable  flow, 
increased  only  at  times  by  the  surplus  rainfall, 
but  never  falling  below  a  certain  point.  A  con- 
tinuous gentle  exhalation  of  moisture  from  the 
leaves  tempers  the  heat  of  summer,  and  gives 
rise  to  frequent  showers,  which  return  the  water 
to  the  soil.  Undue  and  excessive  evaporation 
is  prevented  by  the  protection  furnished  by  the 
foliage  against  the  action  of  the  sun,  or  the 
drying  influences  of  high  winds. 

Suppose,  now,  the  forest  to  disappear.  With 
the  same  rainfall,  the  moisture,  instead  of  being 
largely  absorbed,  passes  off  rapidly  from  the 
surface,  dried  hard  by  sun  or  wind.  Brooks 
become  creeks,  creeks  roaring  rivers.  River 
beds  are  filled  by  foaming  torrents,  which  carry 
every  thing  before  them,  causing  incalculable 
devastation.  The  surface  soil  and  the  banks  of 
the  streams  are  washed  away  to  the  sea,  filling 
up  river  channels  in  their  ouurse,  and  forming 


shoab  which  diminish  the  depth  of  harbors  and 
obstruct  navigation.  The  drainage  becoming 
more  or  less  from  the  surface — the  highest  fiood 
^ay  be  suceeeded  in  a  few  days,  or,  at  most, 
weeks,  by  the  lowest  water,  both  of  these  ex- 
tremes previously  unknown.  Navigable  streams 
become  shallow,  almost  disappearing  in  mid- 
summmer.  No  gentle  evaporation  tempers  the 
sun's  rajs,  which,  heating  the  parched  soil, 
radiate  during  the  nights,  which  thus  become 
nearly  as  unendurable  as  the  day.  Excessive 
drouths  become  common,  and  the  absolute 
amount  of  annual  rainfall,  which,  in  a  temper- 
ate climate,  is  more  or  less  the  measure  of  pro- 
ductiveness, is  greatly  diminished. 

That  this  is  no  idle  picture  can  be  shown  by 
reference  to  the  experience  of  many  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  America,  and,  in  fac!,  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  one.  The  remedy  is  a  simple 
one — to  restore  the  trees  to  all  such  portions  of 
the  country  as  can  be  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose, especially  the  slopes  of  hills.  This  has 
been  done  in  some  of  the  countries  with  appar- 
reutly  most  marvellous  but  really  to  be  expected 
results.  Instances  can  be  readily  found  in  the 
able  work  of  Mr.  Marsh  on  Man  and  Nature, 
which  has  mainly  furnished  the  text  of  the 
present  article. 

A  comparison  between  the  practical  worth* 
lessness  of  our  beautiful  Susquehanna  and  the 
utility  of  the  Hudson,  is  a  favorite  one  on  the 
part  of  citizens  of  New  York.  The  Hudm>a 
mainly  derives  its  waters  from  the  Adirondac 
Mountains,  which  even  yet  embrace  hundreds 
of  miles  ot  original  forest.  This,  however,  is 
gradually  disappearing,  and  before  long  the 
completion  of  several  railroads  will  aid  mate- 
rially in  the  denudation  of  the  land,  by  furnish- 
ing an  outlet  to  the  lumberi  Then  the  change 
already  begun  will  be  accelerated.  Terrific 
floods,  from  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snows  in 
the  mountains,  will  devastate  the  whole  course 
of  the  rivers  running  on  the  lower  portions  of 
Albany,  Troy  and  other  towns.  The  old  ohan* 
nels  will  be  filled  up  by  debris  brought  down, 
and  the  bed  of  the  river  elevated  and  made  to 
occupy  its  former  valley  in  high  water.  For 
most  of  the  year  there  may  not  be  water  enough 
above  Poughkeepsie  to  float  even  a  moderate 
sized  steamer.  The  railroads,  even  now  unable 
satisfactorily  to  carry  the  surplus  of  freight  and 
passengers,  left  then  by  the  steamboats,  will 
have  to  do  the  whole  business,  and  the  floating 
palaces,  the  pride  of  tne  State,  may  completely 
disappear.  The  only  security  against  tins  by 
no  means  far-fetched  picture  is  for  the  State  to 
take  such  measures  as  shall  forever  secure  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Adirondac  region  against 
the  further  destruction  of  its  forests. — Ledger, 

Christianity  commands  us  to  pass  by  injoties  } 
policy,  to  let  them  pass  by  us. 
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OOftlOSITtZS  or  FBENCH  aARDENINQ. 

The  visitor  who  passes  throagh  the  markets 
of  Paris  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  siie  aod 
beauty  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  displayed. 
There  are  huge  and  perfect  pears,  a  glistening 
array  of  salads,  enormous  heads  of  snowy  cauli- 
flower, and  giant  stalks  of  asparagus,  which  at- 
tract attention  no  less  for  their  size  and  fault- 
less condition,  than  for  vast  quantities,  all 
equally  fine  and  largo  of  their  kind.  These  are 
due  to  the  wonderful  skill  and  patient  industry 
of  the  French  gardeners,  who  are  unequalled 
by  any  others,  either  here  or  In  Europe,  in  the 
art  of  cultivating  market  produce.  One  cause 
of  this  superiority  is  the  devotion  of  the  French 
to  specialties.  This  system  obtains  as  gener- 
ally among  the  gardeners  as  among  the  men  of 
arts  and  sciences.  An  American  market  far- 
mer or  gardener  divides  his  ground  into  many 
lots,  and  plants  nearly  every  variety  of  truck 
known  to  the  market.  The  French  gardener 
gives  himself  up  to  the  cultivation  of  a  special 
class  or  succession  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  and 
by  long  study  and  practice,  by  experimenting 
with  various  manures,  soils,  and  modes  of  cul- 
ture, arrives  at  the  production  of  a  perfect  crop 
of  his  specialty,  season  after  season,  with  un- 
erring certainty.  He  is  aho  much  more  eco- 
nomical of  space  and  more  prodigal  of  labor 
than  we  are ;  as,  in  fact,  than  we  need  be.  He 
seldom  suffers  his  ground  to  lie  fallow ;  crop 
succeeds  crop  in  endless  rotation ;  the  cauli- 
flower is  set  among  the  melon  kills,  ready  to 
spread  as  soon  as  the  melons  are  gathered. 
Between  the  rows  of  asparagus  are  planted 
early  potatoes,  lettuce,  &c.,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  the  ground  constantly  fruitful,  and 
when  the  weather  becomes  frosty,  and  the  sun 
loses  a  goodly  share  of  its  forcing  power,  large 
bell  glasses  are  employed,  one  of  which  is 
placed  over  each  plant — especially  in  the  case 
of  the  salads — and  beat  is  thus  concentrated 
upon  it  until  its  full  growth  is  fairly  attained. 

The  enormous  siie  of  the  French  asparagus 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  manner  of  planting.  In- 
stead of  setting  thd  plants  closely  together,  as 
we  do,  a  space  of  at  least  six  inches  square  is 
allowed  to  each  "  stool,"  which  enables  it  to 
suck  a  large  amount  of  nutriment  from  the 
soil,  and  become  a  strong  and  solid  plant. 
Each  stool  is  also  manured  repeatedly  every 
season,  the  soil  being  carefully  scraped  away 
down  to  the  roots,  the  compost  placed  around 
them  and  the  earth  put  back  again. 

The  French  system  of  cultivating  the  apple, 
pear  and  peach  is  also  peculiar.  The  trees  are 
all  grafted  and  dwarfed.  A  strong  wire  is 
stretched  along  in  front  of  each  row,  about 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  Upon  this  wire 
a  single  branch  of  each  tree  b  trained,  and,  as 
soon  as  well  started,  this  branch  is  made,  by 
heavy  pruning,  the  only  fruit-bearing  one  on 


the  tree.  The  consequence  is  that  the  entire 
strength  of  the  tree  goes  to  the  nourishing  of 
the  fruit  upon  this  branch,  and  this  fruit  be- 
comes large  and  fair  in  proportion.  This  pro- 
cess, by-the-by,  is  borrowed  from  the  Chinese. 

The  pear,  however,  is  also  largely  grown  in 
the  pyramidal  and  other  forms,  but  almost  al- 
ways from  dwarfed  stock. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  the  French 
gardeners  have  shown  a  curious  and  fanciful 
skill.  Near  the  town  of  Montreil,  a  few  miles 
only  from  Paris,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
gardens,  enclosed  in  whitewashed  walls,  against 
the  surface  of  which  peach  trees  are  trained  in 
many  fanciful  forms.  One  of  these  is  known 
as  the  "  Napoleon  peach."  This  is  a  specimen 
so  trained  as  to  figure  in  very  large  letters 
against  the  wall  the  name  of  "  Napoleon,"  a 
single  branch  going  to  the  formation  of  each 
letter,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wreath 
composed  of  two  large  boughs  trained  in  a  cir- 
cle. There  are  many  other  curiosities  in  French 
market  gardening  and  pomology,  the  details  of 
which  are  too  long  for  the  compass  of  a  8in$;le 
article.  These  or  some  of  them  may  be  spoken 
of  hereafter. —  The  Prat. 
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ANNTTAL   BIPOET  OT    TBE   JilBRABT    A88O0IA- 
TION   or  FRIENDS. 

The  thirt^third  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Library  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
hoving  arrived,  it  again  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  of  Management  to  present  an 
exhibit  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Institu- 
tion, as  well  as  of  what  may  have  been  accom- 
plished during  the  past  year. 

The  u»e  made  of  the  Library  may  b^  summed 
up  as  follows : 

During  the  firU  m'x  months — vie  ,  from  the 
Tenth  month  last  to  the  Third  month,  both  in- 
olusive — there  were  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of 

876  Females 2274  books. 

609  Males 1319     " 

Making  a  total  of  three  thouiand  fixe  hundred 
and  ninay-threie  volumes  loaned  during  that 
period. 

During  the  last  six  months — via., from  Fourth 
month  1st  to  Tenth  month  latj  inclusive — there 
were  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of 

738  Females 1533  books. 

442  Males 923      " 

Making  a  total  of  (100  thomand  four  hundred 
and  fi/ljf-»ix  volumes  loaned  during  that  period. 
Showing,  when  combined,  that  there  have  been 
loaned  during  the  year, 

3807  volumes  on  16U9  applications  of  females, 
2242        "  951  "  males, 

or  a  circulation  of  rix  thousand  and  fortjf-nine 
volumes  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

During  the  same  period  four  hundred 
tfxteen  volumes  have  been  introdn*^ 
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prising;  three  hundred  and  sixty  one  works, 
uf  which  thirti/-three  vrilumes  were  donatjons, 
Bod  three  hundred  and  six  deposited;  making 
the  wbole  number  of  books  now  ia  the  Library, 
$ix  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
clarified  aa  follows  : 

Abridged  and  Juvenile 1032 

Scientific 767 

Iteiigioas 1630 

Voyages  and  Travels 654 

History  and  Biography 1095 

Miscellaneous 1520 

Catalogues  of  whieh,  completed  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  can  be  procured  of  the  Librariau,  at 
the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents. 

Wo  have  again  been  kindly  remembered  by 
some  of  our  friends,  having  received  donations, 
as  follows,  amongst  which  is  an  ancient  manu- 
script volume  of  minutes  of  sundry  meetings 
of  Friends,  viz. : 

From  Deborah  F.  Wharton 4  vols 

"     Jane  Johnson 8     " 

•'"AFriend" 1     « 

"    James  L.  Peirce,  M.  D 20     « 

"     Edmund  Deacon 2     " 

In  addition  to  which  the  library  of 
the  late  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  depos- 
ited by  his  heirs,  (alluded  to  in 

a  former  report^)  numbers 806     " 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  tbe  Librarian  we 
learn  that  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  femaK-B 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  males,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  four  hundred  and  forty  persons, 
have  borrowed  books  from  our  Library  during 
the  past  year,i  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
whom  are  minors.  More  than  one  hundred  of 
these  are  Bupposei  to  be  between  tbe  ages  of 
ten  and  fifteen  years.  He  also  remarks: — 
"  Good  order  continues  to  be  observed,  and 
many  young  persons,  who  are  constant  vL>'icors 
of  our  room,  aud  borrowers  from  our  shelves, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  in  years  to  come,  remember 
the  institution  as  a  pleasant  resort  for  a  lei<>ure 
hour,  as  well  as  a  valuable  aid  iu  their  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits.  Young  meit,  members 
of  our  Keligions  Society,  coming  to  the  city  to 
engago  in  or  acquire  a  knowledge  of  business, 
have  found  at  ihe  Library  the  means  of  extend- 
ing a  profitable  acquaintance  amongst  our 
members,  and  more  especially  so  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Lyceum  meetings,  established 
some  time  sinoe." 

In  connection  with  the  interests  of  the  Li- 
brary, it  becomes  our  pleasant  duty  to  record 
%  slight  synopsis  of  tbe  exercises  for  the  past 
year  of  two  organizations  which  are  under  the 
partial  superintendeoee  of  this  committee,  viz. : 
First. — Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  which  re- 
opened its  meetings  for  the  season  on  the  2d  of 
Tenth  month,  1866.  During  the  winter  term 
of  1866  and  '67,  twenty-eight  meetings  were 
held,  on  Third-day  evening  of  each  week,  from 


the  minutes  of  which  the  following  summary 
has  been  compiled : 

Number  of  questions  referred... bi 

"■  original  prose  essays  contributed  16 

"  poetical 5 

"  lectures 20 

"  debates » 1 

"  exhibitions  of  the  stereopticon...  20 

The  lectures  were  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects, viz.  :* 

"  We  feel  assured  from  the  evidences  before 
us  that,  during  the  past  season,  the  Lyceum  has 
prospered  to  an  extent  hitherto  unequalled. 

"  Tbe  exercises  have  been  more  generally  dis- 
tributed than  heretofore,  which  has  given  an 
increased  interest  and  participation  ou  the  part 
of  its  members;  while  the  number  of  personsin 
atteodaooe  has  been  greater  than  our  room 
could  conveniently  aooommodate. 

"  The  recess  for  social  intercourse,  near  the 
middle  of  each  meeting,  has  been  a  prominent 
and  valuable  feature,  extending  the  acquaint- 
ance of  our  members,  and  deepening  the  influ- 
ence of  those  possessing  the  same  social  and  re- 
ligions views  ;  and  we  feel  that  this  social  ele- 
ment is  one  destined  to  work  great  good  in  our 
Society." 

Next. — The  "  Young  Friend^  Literary  S'>- 
ciahie,"  the  objects  and  results  of  which  can 
probably  be  as  well  defined  in  the  langusgo  of 
one  of  its  members  as  in  anything  we  conld 
say. 

*'  This  association  was  organized  in  tbe 
Ninth  month,  1866,  by  a  few  yonug  men  and 
women,  who^e  purpose  was  to  form  a  literary 
circle,  where  intellectual  improvement  would 
be  combined  with  social  communion.  The 
members  are  all  associated  with  the  Beligious 
Society  of  Friends. 

"  The  meetings  daring  the  past  year  have  been 
profitably  spent  in  the  pursuance  of  the  objects 
in  view,  and  the  Association,  it  is  believpd,  has 
done  its  work  efiectually.  About  filty-uine  ex- 
ercises of  a  varied  character  have  claimed  its 
attention,  embracing  Original  Essays  in  Prose 
and  Poetry,  Readings,  Debates,  Recitations, 
&c.  Tlie  members  meet  once  every  two  weeks 
in  the  Library  Room,  ou  Second-day  evenings, 
and  the  exercises  are  participated  in  by  both 
sexes  alike. 

"  Wti  believe  there  is  s  need  in  onr  Religions 
Society  for  more  associations  of  this  kind, 
either  composed  wholly  of  young  persons,  or  of 
the  old  and  young  meeting  together.  If  every 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  had  its  Ly- 
ceum to  interest  the  younger  members  in  its 
organization,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  wide- 
spread influence  for  good  emanating  from  sach 
associations." 

This  committee   can    heartily  endorse   the 

*  This  list  of  lectures  is  omitted  h«re,  having  been 
i  previoasly  published  in  the  Intclligeoeer. 
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tiews  above  expressed,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  formation  of  similar  associatioDS 
everywhere.  No  matter  hov  small  the  begin- 
ning, if  the  young  only  receive  the  proper  kind 
of  encouragement  and  participation  from  those 
farther  advanced  in  Hie,  good  results  must  fol- 
low. 

But  little  remains  to  be  said  other  than  to 
present  the  financial  condition  of  the  Library. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  settled  to  the  27th 
iost,  makes  the  following  exhibit : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  at  lost  settlement $66.96 

Beoeived  from  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions  » 202.50 

Fines,  and  catalogues  sold 22.61 


t382.07 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cash  paid  for  new  books $113  06 

"         "     rebindingbfoka...       49.05 

Librarian's  salary 135.00 

Insurance  on  books 8.25 

Commissions  for  collecting  sub- 
scriptions   20.35 

Incidental  expenses,  innluiiing 
priotin<r  and  distributing 
annual  reports,  notices,  &o.,      46.29 

~B78.00 


Balance  due  the  Association,  t4.07 

Believing  as  we  do  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  acuuant  of  money  donated  is  contributed 
by  Friends  who  seldom  Or  never  Use  the  Li- 
brary, we  have  been  led  to  look  a  little  at  the 
factn,  that  of  those  who  do^  about  200  are  adults, 
and  that  tho  entire  cirouUtion  the  past  year  has 
exceeded  6000  volumes. 

Desiring  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  original 
intention  that  these  advantages  should  be  en- 
tirely gratuitious,  and  continuing  to  offer  thorn 
as  a  free  ffi/t  cheerfMy  bestoiBeJ,  we  would 
Doverthelesa  suggest  that  where  there  is  entire 
ability  so  to  do,  a  small  contribution  from  each 
of  these  would  eniible  us  to  provide  additional 
reading  matter  for  their  benefit,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  enrich  the  shelves  of  the 
Library. 

It  would  be  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  cost  of  books  at  the  present  time  is  very 
much  enhanced  over  the  prices  of  former  years, 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  same  expecdi- 
tore  of  money  purchases  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber •£  books. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  earnestly  appeal  to 
Friends  generally  to  consider  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  herein  presented.  We  believe 
our  Library  is  neiiber  sufficiently  known  or 
properly  appreciated;  and  further,  that  many 
Friends,  residents  of  this  city,  are  scarcely 
aware  of  its  existence,  otherwise  the  numUr  oi 


our  subscribers,  and  the  amnunt  subscribed, 
would  be  vastly  increased.  To  all  such  we 
would  say,  visit  it,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

The  Library  is  now  open, 'as  heretofore,  on 
Fourth  and  Seventh-day  evenings,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Friends  generally,  and  on 
Seventh-d(iy  afternoon  for  the  exthmive  nccom- 
modalion  cf  females.  Entrance  from  Fifteenth 
Street. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Cleric. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month,  1807. 

f^  It  is  the  intention  of  onr  collector  to  call  on 
Frit^iids  generAllr.  Should  nay  be  neglected,  tbey 
CHD  hftnd  their  contributions  to  John  T.  Walton,  431 
Walnut  Street,  or  to  the  Librarian,  at  the  Library. 

IRON  AT  920,000  PER  POUND. 

A  gentleman  visiting  the  American  Watch 
Company's  factory  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  relates 
that  a  small  vial,  buch  as  homeopathic  pills  are 
kept  in,  was  handed  to  him,  which  wus  filled 
with  what  seemed  to  be  grains  of  coarse  sand, 
of  the  color  of  blae-tempered  steel.  On  exam- 
ination under  a  microscope,  they  proved  to  be 
perfect  screws,  of.which  it  required  800,000  to 
make  a  pound.  Microscopic  bits  of  steel,  with 
the  points  exquisitely  polished,  were  also  shown, 
so  small  that  fifty  weighed  ooly  a  single  grain. 
These  were  siiid  to  bo  worth  $20,000  per  pound. 
These,  as  well  asevery  other  of  the  running  part^ 
of  the  watch,  are  made  entirely  by  machinery, 
which  turns  out  each  different  piece  exactly  like 
its  fellow. 

The  following  is  his  desoription  of  the  method 
of  making  fine  screws  :  What  you  do  see  at  a  first 
glance  is  a  thin  thread  of  stoel,  finer  than  the 
most  delicate  of  pins,  slowly  pushing  itH  way 
through  a  little  hole  in  a  machine,  and  being 
grasped  by  a  tiny  tool  which  runs  round  it.  as 
if  embracing  it ;  and  then,  presto !  change !  out 
comes  a  knife  and  cuts  off  its  bead.  All  this  is 
done  BO  quickly,  that  you  have  to  wait  and  watch 
the  operation,  after  you  know  what  it  is  all 
about,  before  you  can  see  the  process  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  bits  thus  beheaded  with  a  hug, 
look  exactly  like  little  graiLS  of  powder.  But  they 
ae  screws.  You  notice  that  when  you  take  a 
microscope  and  examine  them.  They  are  com* 
plete — almost.  Not  quite  yet.  A  girl  picks 
them  up,  one  by  one,  with  a  dainty  luul,  and 
places  them  in  rows,  one  in  every  hole  in  a  fiat 
pieoe  of  steel.  This  little  plate,  as  soon  as  it  is 
filled,  is  placed  under  another  machine. 

I  never  had  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  mechanical  over  manual  labor. 
For  while  a  goc  d  hearty  man  with  a  stout  bit  of 
shillelah  may  break  half  a  dozen  heads  oi  a 
day — with  fair  luck — this  machine,  without  so 
much  as  saying,  "  By  yer  lave,"  comes  out  of 
its  hole,  and  runs  along  each  row,  quietly  split- 
ting the  head  of  each  one  of  them  exactly  in  the 
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ceDtre.     And  now  the  seraw  is  made. — Ameri- 
can AgriculturiU. 

Practical  Pie/y. — Religion  that  does  not  go 
with  us  in  onr  daily  vocations,  controlling  and 
guiding  us,  is  of  little  value.  We  should  not 
make  it  obtrusive  or  ill-timed  in  any  of  its  mani- 
festations, bnt  onr  hearts  should  be  so  thorough- 
ly imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  to  cause 
every  action,  in  its  own  quiet  way,  to  show  forth 
the  foundation  principles  of  onr  life,  and  speak 
•  stronger  language  for  the  Master,  than  our 
direct  words.  It  'us  in  our  worldly  business,  in 
our  every- day  life,  that  oar  religion  is  needed, 
if  anywhere,  both  in  its  effect  on  onnelves,  and 
on  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  in  contact. 

friends'  publication  association. 
The  andersigaed  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
followiDg  sums  from  , 

A  Member  of  CbeRterSald  Vo.  Meeting,  N.J. ... 1100.00 

A  Woman  Friend,  Treoton,  N.J 2.00 

•'  "         Pbilada.  Mo.  Meeting 20.00 

A  Friend  at  Bridgton,  V.  J 1.00 

Jos.  M.  TaOMAH,  Ja.,  Treasarer, 
TlTWillowSt.,  PhiUdelpbia. 

The  Treararer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Bleration  of  the  Freedmen, received,  since  11th 
month  Ist, 

FroDi  City  contributions $354.00 

"    Friendi  of  Sadsbnrjr 2S.00 

"  "         Darby 126.00 

•■  "         Birminirbain ~   34.60 

"  "  Deerfield,  Obio 12.00 

«  <<     and  others  of  Goshen 87.35 

Sns&n  Pasey 6.00 

S.  S.,  Fairbnry,  111 10.00 


FiHALB  EoDCATioa  »  AfBiCA.— A  liberal  gentle- 
man in  England,  wbo  conceala  bis  name,  haa  given 
$12,600  for  the  erection  of  an  ediSce  for  a  female 
boarding-iehool  at  Siem  Leooe.  The  Boglistl 
Cfanrch  Missionary  Record  says,  Tery  troly,  that  the 
edacstioD  of  the  femalea  mnst  keep  pace  with  that 
of  the  malea,  else  disaatrooi  conaequences  will  fol' 
low.  Africa  mnat  be  regenerated  by  Africans  tbem- 
selves.  Whatever  aid  is  given  to  theae  iostitntfons 
is  ao^ipnch  for  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the 
entire  removal  of  slavery  in  Africa. 

PaooBiss  iH  Chixa. — The  Chinese  government  ap- 
pears to  be  awakening  to  the  importance  of  Eoropeaa 
civilization  aa  well  aa  the  Japanese.  An  important 
docnment  haa  been  pnblished  in  Pekin — a  memorial, 
addressed  by  the  Minister  of  State  to  the  Emperor 
and  widow  Empreaa,  propoaing  to  create  in  Pekin  a 
college,  in  combination  with  a  achool  of  langnges, 
in  which  to  the  young  literary  Chinamen  shall  ba 
taught  all  the  modern  sciences  known  among  na- 
tions with  which  the  Celeatial  empire  haa  any  com- 
merce, and  theae  nationa  are  invited  to  farnisb  pro- 
fesaora  for  tbia  new  establishment.  Then  follows 
the  imperial  sanction  and  roles  for  this  college,  as 
well  as  an  important  letter,  addressed  by  the  coan- 
sellors  of  the  nniversity  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  rec- 
ommending  the  creation  of  an  European  college  in 
Pekin.  This  docnment  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  Orientals,  and  ahowa  the  growing 
lufiuence  of  foreignera  in  China. 

Sooth  Ahxbicah  Tblsobapbs— The  cable  re- 
cently laid  from  Florida  to  Coba  bids  fair  to  be 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  ayatem  of  wirea  destined 
to  bring'  ns  into  telegraphic  connection  with  the 
whole  of  Sonth  America,  A  company,  entitled  the 
"Spanish-American  Intercommnnication  Telegraph 
Company,''  baa  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  to  run  a  line  along 
the  western  coast,  aoalb  from  Panama,  Valuable 
concessions  have  already  been  made   by  Pern,  and 


N.  Potter,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 2.00  i  similar   favors   are   expected   from    Chili,    Bolivia, 


Blisha  Wells,  Concord,  Obio 1.50 

a  Friend,  Radnor,  per  J.  M.  T 10.00 

E  ,  Lower  Makefield 1.00 

Stephen  Uosher,  West  Liberty,  Iowa....  13.00 


$680.35 

Also  donations  of  two  boxes  Clothing,  from  Ken- 

nett  Aid  Association ;  Seeds,  unknown ;  6000  Tracts, 

Hymns,  Jtc,  from  Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  ; 

Books.    J.  H.  Longstreth,  Clothing. 

HsNBT  M.  Laixo,  Treasurer, 
Pbilada.,  12th  mo.  2d.  30  N.  Third  St. 

ITEMS. 

CoKORKss. — The  President's  meaaage  was  received 
and  read  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, a  motion  was  adopted  to  strike  out  the  title 
"Honorable"  wherever  it  was  prefixed  to  a  Sena- 
tor's name.  In  the  House,  the  resolution  on  the  im< 
peacbmeot  of  Andrew  Johnson  was  taken  np,  and, 
after  much  debaie,  was  lost,  the  vote  standing,  yeas 
67,  nays  108.  The  bill  declaring  that  from  and  after 
its  passage  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  any  reduction  in  the  currency  by 
retiring  or  cancelling  Uuited  States  notes  la  aus- 
penied,  was  reported  back  Irom  the  Committee  of 
Waya  and  Means,  and,  after  discussion,  passed. 

The  Atlantic  Cable  Company  on  the  4th  Inst, 
decided  upon  the  following  rates  of  charge :  Five 
vrords  for  address,  date  and  signatare,  heretofore 
accepted  without  charge,  bnt  aubject  to  limitation 
as  to  the  number  of  letters,  will  be  forwarded  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  letters  they  contain,  prO' 
vided  the  privilege  is  not  abused. 


Ecuador  and  Colnmbia.  How  the  connection  be-^ 
tween  Cuba  and  the  Isthmna  is  to  be  made  has  not 
yet  been  determined ;  whether  direct,  or  by  way  of 
Yucatan  on  the  one  side  or  the  chain  of  the  West 
India  Islands  on  the  other.  The  laying  down  of 
some  line  is  of  course  a  mere  question  of  time,  at 
the  present  rate  of  progress  of  such  enterprises. 

QiasBAL  HowABo  haa  said,  we  understand,  that, 
if  the  Freedmen's  Commission  and  other  associations 
of  the  North  will  continue  to  raise  money  and  send 
teachers  this  year  aa  they  did  last  year,  he  will  be 
able,  when  the  term  of  his  borrao  shall  expire,  to 
plant  so  many  schools  in  the  Soatb,  and  those  so 
thoroughly,  that  "a  pretty  fair  school  system  will 
be  insured  In  every  Southern  State." 

Not  less  numerous  than  the  evidences  of  an  ardent 
and  universal  desire  fur  education,  are  the  proofs  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  race  for  attaining  it.  Of  the 
colored  children  in  the  schools  now  estatilished  at 
the  South,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  as  fixing  the  de- 
grees of  proficiency  attained,  that  about  one-seventh 
were  learning  the  alphabet,  three-sevenths  could  spell 
and  read  easy  lessons,  two-seventbg  were  advanced 
readers,  one-sixtfa  were  studying  geography,  one> 
half  were  studying  arithmetic,  one-third  could  write, 
aad  one-flftielh  were  engaged  in  studying  the  higher 
brancha.  Only  one-seventh  were  over  sixteen  yearn 
ofage ;  and  one-fifth  of  thoae  in  attendance  on  Ibe 
schools  of  these  agencies  paid  their  tuition  regnlarly. 

Tbs  Crarbibbt  Cbop  of  the  United  States  this 
Tear,  it  is  said,  will  amount  to  300,000  bnshels, 
worth  $1,200,000,  and  of  this  amoaat  New  Jeraey 
prodnres  one-half. 
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•OHHUSIOATIOMg   HCBT   BI   ADDBISSBO  AMD  PATXIRTS 
KADB   TO 

■innoa  oohlt,  aobht, 

At  PabUeatlon  Offloe,  Ko.  144  Kortk  SeTsnth  StrMt, 

TEBM8^-PATABLK  IN   ADTANCB 
The  Paper  la  inned  trnj  Borenth-dsy,  at  Thne  SoUan  par 
■aanm.    (2.50  for  Clabg ;  or,  four  ooplts  for  tlO. 

Aga&t9  fi>r  Clubs  will  bit  expected  to  pay  tor  Lbe  entire  Club. 
Tbo  Postai^e  on  this  paper,  p»id  in  advaoce  at  the  ofllee  where 
It  b  reoelTad,  In  any  part  of  the  United  Statea,  1>  20  uenta  a  year. 
AGKNTS  — Joaeph  8.  Cohn,  JVew  Tark. 

Henry  Uaydook,  Bneklyn,  If.  T. 
BeiO-  Strattoh,  Riekmmd,  Ind. 
William  H.  Cbnrehaian,  itdiattapaUi,  Ind. 
James  Baynea,  BaHiaum,  Md. 
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THE  PENN8   AND  PEN1N0T0N8. 
(Oontioned  ftom  page  M3.) 

Relative  to  her  own  experience,  M.  Penin^- 
ton  proceeds  thas : — "  Word  having  been 
brooght  to  the  house  that  a  neighboring  minis- 
ter, who  had  been  suspended  by  the  bishop  for 
not  being  subject  tu  their  canons,  had  returned 
to  his  people  again,  and  that  he  was  to  preach 
at  the  same  place  where  he  had  preached  three 
years  before,  I  desired  to  go.  For  this  I  was 
reproved  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  me,  as 
being  not  fit  to  leave  my  parish  church.  I 
could  not  comply  with  their  mind,  but  felt  I 
must  go.  When  I  came  I  found  the  minister 
vas,  indeed,  one  of  those  called  Puritans.  He 
prayed  fervently,  and  with  much  sense  of  feel- 
ing. I  felt  that  his  was  that  sort  of  prayer 
which  my  mind  had  pressed  after,  but  that  I 
oould  not  come  at  it  in  my  own  will ;  only  had 
just  tasted  of  it  that  time  1  have  just  mentioned. 
Now  I  knew  this  was  true  prayer,  and  I  mourn- 
ed sorely  that  I  still  kneeled  down  morning 
after  morning,  and  night  after  night,  bat  had 
not  a  word  to  say.  I  was  ezerrised  with  this 
a  great  time ;  I  oould  not  go  to  hear  the  com- 
mon prayer  that  was  read  in  the  family  at 
nights,  nor  could  I  kneel  down  when  I  went  to 
their  worbhip-house.  I  could  but  read  the 
Bible,  or  some  other  book,  whilst  the  priest 
read  common  prayer. 

"  At  length  I  oould  neither  kneel  nor  stand 
up  to  join  with  the  priest  in  prayers  before  the 
sermon  ;  neither  did  I  care  to  hear  him  preach  ; 


but  my  mind  ran  after  the  hearing  of  the  Nun- 
conformi!<t  before  mentioned.  By  constraint  I 
went  with  the  family  in  the  momins,  bnt  oould 
not  be  kept  from  going  to  hear  the  Puritan 
preacher  in  the  afternoon.  I  went  through 
much  suffering  to  secure  this,  being  forced  to 
go  on  foot  two  or  three  miles,  and  none  per- 
mitted to  go  with  me.  However,  a  servant  out 
of  compassion  would  sometimes  run  after  me, 
lest  I  should  be  frightened  by  going  alone.  I 
was  very  young,  but  so  zealous  in  this  that  all 
their  reasonings  and  threatenings  could  not 
keep  me  back  ;  and  in  a  short  time  I  would  not 
go  to  hear  the  parish  priest  at  all,  but  went, 
wet  or  dry,  to  the  other  place.  I  would  go  in 
with  the  family  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read; 
but  if  I  did  happen  to  go  in  before  they  had 
done  the  prayers,  I  would  sit  while  they 
kneeled.  These  things  wrought  much  trouble 
in  the  family,  and  there  were  none  to  take  my 
part  but  two  of  the  maid  servants,  who  were 
inclined  to  mind  what  I  said  against  the  read- 
ing of  their  prayers,  and  so  refused  to  juin  with 
them  in  it.  This  the  governors  of  the  family 
were  much  disturbed  at,  and  they  made  me  the 
subject  of  their  discourse  in  company,  saying 
that  I  professed  to  pray  with  the  spirit,  but  re- 
jected godly  men's  prayers  ;  that  I  was  proud, 
and  a  schismatic."  This  was  h&rd  enough . 
against  a  conscientious,  tender-spirited  girl  of 
seventeen  ;  but  we  mnst  remember  how  trying 
it  was  to  her  guardians  to  see  one  so  young 
taking  such  a  stand  against  establuhed  forme, 
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and  agaioat  what  they  regarded  and  had 
adopted  as  the  right  and  trul;  authorized 
course  in  family  worship. 

When  to  the  above  was  added  the  suspicion 
that  she  went  to  hear  the  Poritaa  preacher, 
only  to  obtaia  more  liberty  to  meet  with  some 
young  men  whose  acquaintance  she  was  not 
likely  to  form  in  the  houee  of  her  guardian,  no 
wonder  its  injustice  hurt  her  much,  and  that 
her  sense  of  delicacy  was  wounded  to  the  quick. 
In  the  family  of  Sir  Edward  Partridge  she  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  meeting  with  gay 
company ;  and  a  beautiful  young  heiress  as  she 
was,  with  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  edu- 
cated taste,  attracted,  as  we  may  well  under- 
stand, numerous  suitors ;  but  from  the  special 
attentions  thus  directed  to  her  she  turned  cold- 
ly away.  Her  heart  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  great  search  after  truth,  and  longing  for 
spiritual  communion  with  God,  to  be  moved 
by  such  attentions  from  any  one  who  was  not 
similarly  interested.  Thus  she  speaks  of  her 
feelings  at  that  time  : — 

"  I  minded  not  those  marriages  that  were 
propounded  to  me  by  vain  persons,  but  haviog 
desired  of  the  Lord  that  I  might  have  one  who 
feared  Him,  1  had  a  belief,  though  then  I  knew 
none  of  my  own  outward  rank  that  was  such  a 
one,  that  the  Lord  would  provide  one  for  me. 
In  this  belief  I  continued,  not  regarding  the 
reproaches  of  them  that  said  to  me,  no  gentle- 
man, none  but  mean  persons  were  of  this  way, 
and  .that  I  would  marry  some  mean  one  or  other. 
They  were  disappointed  in  that,  for  the  Lord 
touched  the  heart  of  him  who  was  afterwards 
my  husband,  and  my  heart  cleaved  to  him  for 
the  Lord's  sake." 

This  was  William  Springett.  During  the 
previous  seasons  of  deep  trial  through  which 
his  ancle's  ward  had  been  passing,  William  had 
been  at  Cambridge  pursuing  his  studies  there, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Ions  of  Court  studying 
law.  As  his  uncle.  Sir  Tbomas  Springet',  was 
his  guardian,  it  is  probable  the  nephew  had  his 
uncle's  house  as  a  second  home,  and  had  thus 
been  entirely  removed  from  the  scene  of  Mary's 
trials  when  they  were  most  bitterly  felt;  and  it 
doubtless  was  through  the  influence  of  this 
uncle,  who  was  a  steady  royalist,  that  William 
Springett  was  knighted  by  the  king,  that  honor 
having  been  conferred  on  him  at  a  very  early 
age — most  probably  when  he  was  a  law  student 
and  under  Sir  Thomas  Springett's  immediate 
oare  and  patronage. 

It  seems  that  as  soon  as  William  heard 
through  his  mother's  letters  how  the  case  stood 
with  Mary  Proude,  that  he  lost  no  time  in 
hastening  home,  deserting  all  the  attractions 
of  London,  and  forsaking  the  iaw  courts,  to 
which  be  never  returned  as  a  student.  As  the 
object  of  his  most  cherished  affections,  he 
asked  Mary  to  give  him  the  right  to  proteot 


and  shield  her,  to  whioh  she  consented  with 
all  her  heart ;  for  to  her  great  joy  she  found, 
what  she  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  or  expect, 
that  his  religious  feelings,  notwithstanding  the 
adverse  society  to  which  his  London  life  had 
been  exposed,  corresponded  very  nearly  with 
her  own.  Hence  she  says,  "  My  heart  cleaved 
to  liim  for  the  Lord's  sake."  They  were  mar- 
ried a  few  months  after  William's  return,  when 
Mary  was  about  eighteen  and  he  not  yet 
twenty-one. 

The  youthful  husband,  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
adopted  and  carried  out  the  same  objections  to 
the  use  of  forma  of  prayer  and  to  other  Church 
of  England  observances  which  his  young  wife 
had  done  previously.  She  says,  speaking  of  that 
early  time,  "  We  scrupled  many  things  then  in 
use  among  those  that  were  counted  honest,  good 
people.     We  found  that  song«  of  praise  with 
ds  must  spring  from  the  same  thing  as  prayer 
did — the  feelings  of  the  heart — and  ao  we  could 
not  in  that  day  use  any  one's  song  any  more 
than  their  prayer."     And  she  adds,  respecting 
her  husband,  "  Being  so  zealous  against  the  use 
of   common   prayer  and  superstitious  customs, 
made  him  a  proverb  amongst  his  intimates  and 
relations.     Indeed,  be  was  so  sensible  of  blind 
superstition  concerning  what  they  called  their 
churches,  that,  to  show  his  abhorrence  of  their 
placing  holiness  in  the  house,  he  would  give 
disdaining  words  about  their  church  timber. 
When  we  had  a  child,  he  refused  to  allow  the 
midwife  to  say  her  formal  prayer,  but  prayed 
himself,  and  gave  thauks  to  the  Lord  in  a  very 
sweet  and  melting  way ;   which  caused  great 
amazement.      He   never  went   to  the   parish 
church,  but  went  miles  away  to  hear  Wilson, 
the  minister  I  before  mentioned;  nor  would  he 
go  to  prayers  in  the  boose,  but  prayed  morning 
and  evening,  with  me  and  his  servants ;  which 
wrought  great  discontent  in  the  family,  whilst 
we  lodged  with  his  uncle.  Sir  Edward  Partridge. 
He  would  not  let  the  parish  priest  baptize  the 
child,  but,  when  it  was  eight  days  old,  had  it 
carried  in  arms  to  this  Wilson,  five  miles  distant. 
There  was  great  seriousness  and   solemnity  ob- 
served in  doing  this;  we  then  looked  upon  it  as 
an  ordinance  of  God.     Notes  were  sent  to  pro- 
fessing people  round  about,  for  more  than  ten 
miles,  to  come  to  seek  the  Lord  at  such  a  time 
for  a  bies-siog  upon  his  ordinance.     No  person 
was  to  hold  the  child  but  the  father,  nhom  the 
preacher  desired  to  take  it  as  being  the  fittest 
person  to  have  charge  of  him.     It  was  a  great 
cross  and  a  new  bu:>ines8,  which  caa.sed  much, 
gazing  and  wonderment,  for  him,  a  gallant  and 
very  young  man,  in  the  face  of  so  great  ao 
assembly  to  hold  the  child  in  his  arms.     Ha 
received  large  charge  about  educating  his  child, 
and  his  dnty  towards  him.     He  was  the  first 
person  of  quality  in  this  country  that  refused 
the  common  mode,  which  he  did  in  bis  zeal 
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against  the  formality  and  saperatitions  of  the 
times. 

"  He  took  the  Scotch  Covenant  against  all 
pnpery  and  popish  innovations,  and  was  in  the 
English  engagement  when  the  £ght  was  at 
Edge  Hill,  which  happened  when  his  child  was 
about  s  month  old.  He  had  a  commission  sent 
him  to  be  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  he 
raised  eight  hundred  men  without  beat  of  drum, 
most  of  them  religious  professors'  sons.  There 
were  near  six  score  volunteers  in  his  own  com- 
pany; himself  going  a  volunteer,  taking  no  pay. 
He  was  afterwards  made  a  deputy-lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Kent,  in  which  position  he  was 
sealons  and  diligent  for  the  cause. 

"  Within  a  few  days  after  his  regiment  was 
enrolled,  there  was  a  rising  in  the  vale  of  Kent 
of  many  thousands;  to  suppress  which,  he  and 
his  newly  gathered,  undisciplined  soldiers  were 
eommunded  from  their  rendesvous  at  Maidstone. 
He,  having  placed  his  men  in  such  order  as  their 
inexperience  and  the  time  would  permit,  came  to 
take  his  leave  of  me  before  encountering  the 
enemy.  When  he  came,  he  found  me  in  danger 
of  being  put  out  of  the  house  in  case  the  enemy 
proceeded  so  far ;  and  it  put  him  to  great  diffi- 
culty to  provide  for  my  safety,  and  to  retuin  to 
bis  regiment  at  the  tim«  appointed,  it  being 
reported  Prince  Rupert  was  coming  over  to  join 
the  risers.  But,  being  of  such  quick  capacity, 
he  soon  devised  a  course  that  effected  it ;  fetch- 
ing a  stage  coach  from  Rochester  in  the  night, 
he  carried  me  and  my  child  andmaid  to  Graves- 
end;  and  there,  hiring  a  barge  fur  us  to  go  to 
London,  he  took  a  solemn  leave  of  me,  and 
went  post  to  his  regiment.  When  I  came  to 
London,  I  found  the  whole  city  in  alarm,  noth- 
ing but  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  with  the 
clattering  of  arms,  and  the  loud  cry,  '  Arm  ! 
arm !  for  the  enemy  is  near !'  This  was  at  the 
time  of  that  bloo|}y  fight  betwpen  the  Parlia- 
ment forces  and  the  king's,  at  Hounslow  heath. 

"The  risers  being  dispersed  in  Kent,  my 
hu:$baod  came  to  London,  having  behaved  very 
approvably  in  getting  restored  the  cattle  and 
horses  to  the  persons  that  had  been  plundered 
by  the  risers,  who  had  taken  a  great  quantity, 
which,  on  their  being  dispersed,  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  soldiers.  He  applied  himself  to 
have  them'  all  restored  to  those  that  were  op- 
pressed by  the  plunderers,  but  there  were  other 
ofiScers  associated  with  him  who  endeavored  to 
enrich  themselves  by  retaining  them.  He 
afterwards  went  upon  several  services  with  his 
regiment ;  he  was  at  the  taking  of  Lord  Craven's 
house  in  Surrey,  where  several  of  his  own  com- 
pany of  volunteers  were  of  the  forlorn  hope 
He  was  also  at  the  fight  at  Newbury,  where  he 
was  in  imminent  danger ;  a  bullet  hitting  him 
severely,  though  it  had  lost  its  force  to  enter. 
He  lay  for  some  nights  on  the  field  in  Lord 
Robert's  coach;   there  being  neither  time  nor 


convenience  to  pitch  his  own  tent  which  he  had 
with  him.     For  some  days  he  lived  on  candied,^ 
citron  and  biscuit.  After  being  in  several  other 
engagements,  he  went  back  with  his  regiment 
into  Kent." 

(To  be  ran  tinned.) 


PaAYEU  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  still- 
ness of  our  thoughts,  the  evennes-i  of  recollec- 
tion, the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares 
and  the  calm  of  our  tempest ;  prayer  is  the  isiue 
of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled  thoughts;  it  is 
the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meek- 
ness.— Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

I    mm    I 

In  looking  over  a  late  number  of  the  Bn'li'th 
Friend,  we  find  an  article  on  the  non-attend- 
ance of  week  day  meetings.  This  being  a  con- 
cern which  has  claimed  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  Friends  within  our  own  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, we  felt  an  especial  interest  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  J.  D.  The  following  extract  will 
no  doubt  meet  with  the  approval  of  many  who 
have  felt  deeply  on  this  subject: 

TO  NON-ATTKKDEBS  OP  WEEK  DAT  MEETINGS. 

"  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mer- 
cies of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  lirih); 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your 
reasonHble  sertrice." — Romans  xii.  1. 

"  Not  forsnktng  the  asSdnblinK  of  onrspWcs  to- 
gether, as  the  manner  of  some  is." — Hebrews  x.  26. 

"And  the  King  said  unto  Araunab,  Nay,  but  I  will 
snrely  buy  U  of  thee  at  a  price;  neither  will  I  offer 
bnrnt-offerings  onto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which 
doth  cost  roe  nothing.  So  David  bought  the  thresfa- 
ing-floor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver." — 
2  Samuel  xxiv.  2i. 

Do  not  the  vacant  seats  in  too  many  meeting- 
houses of  the  Society  of  Friends,  especially  on 
week-days,  sadly  testify  to  the  neglect  of  these 
admonitions ;  and  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the 
manner  of  some  is,  to  offer  unto  the  Lord  of 
that  which  costs  them  nothing,  by  presenting 
themselves  before  Him  on  the  First  day  of  the 
week,  whilst,  alas !  they  neglect  the  a-ssembling 
of  themselves  together,  when  the  service  of  the 
King  of  kings  interfere",  as  they  imsgine,  with 
the  supposed  duties  or  enjoyments  of  life.  It  is 
customary  with  most  professing  Christians  to 
assemble  with  others  for  the  public  worship  of 
Qod  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  There  may  be 
little  or  nothing  of  truo  fealty  to  Him  in  this.  It 
would  be  deemed  disreputable!  and  they  would 
feel  coriscience-stiicken  to  omit  so  obvious  a 
duty ;  whilst  attendance  on  mid-week  meetings 
for  worship  and  meetings  for  discipline  is 
regarded  by  too  many  as  of  little  importance. 
They  bow  to  the  opinions  of  their  fellow  men 
as  regards  First-day  duties ;  whilst  the  lore  and 
fear  of  God  prove  insufficient  motives  to  detach 
them  from  their  too  engrossing  secular  engage- 
ments at  other  times. 
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Very  plausible  reasons  are  often  assigned  for 
Ae  omission  of  such  attendance — that  other 
(luticii  stand  in  the  way — needful  attention  to 
business — the  care  of  a  family — reasonable 
relaxation — inability  to  spare  the  time  required 
— deference  to  employers  or  partners  in  trade. 
Kunh  excuses  might  be  considered  valid,  if 
religion  were  a  secondary  matter — if  temporal 
things  were  to  stand y{r«f,  and  then  the  things  of 
<Tud.  But  the  command  is  clear,  distinct,  im- 
perative, "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God ;" 
and  no  humble  believer  need  fear  to  accept  this 
in  all  its  comprehensiveness,  and  with  all  the 
consequences  its  nnqualified  fnlfilment  entails. 

The  writer  beliuves  that  plain  speaking  is 
needed  on  this  subject !  and,  whilst  desiring  to 
plead  with  the  negligent  in  Christian  love,  he 
would  that  they  might  very  seriously  consider 
whether  they  are  not  robbing  Qod  of  his  due, 
and  their  own  souls  of  much  spiritual  benefit, 
by  withholding  from  Him  what  may  cost  them 
something,  but  which  is,  noquestionably,  their 
reasonable  service. 

Is  there  not  still  left  amongst  us  a  measure 
at  least  of  that  deep  and  fervent  love  to  Christ 
knd  to  his  cause  which  so  characterized  our 
forefathers,  whom  neither  fifles  nor  imprison- 
ment could  deter  from  attending  their  meetings? 
Is  the  burning  zeal  of  other  days  do  more  to  be 
found  within  our  borders?  Have  those  cour- 
ageous and  dedicated  ones  who  feared  no  evil, 
but  whose  hearts  were  fixed,  trusting  in  the 
Lord,  left  00  successors  ?  And  are  we  indeed 
becoming,  as  a  people,  faint  and  feeble  in  our 
allpgianpc  and  service  to  our  God. 

Whilst  freely  availing  ourselves  of  every  in- 
creased facility  now  offered  for  Scriptural  in- 
btruction,  and  of  all  other  means  really  oulculated 
to  promote  onr  (spiritual  growth,  may  we  never  for- 
get the  ancient  landmarks,  never  lose  faith  in  the 
direct  iufiuence,  guidance,  apd  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  the  high  privilege  of  communion 
with  God  through  Him  ;  but  rather  be  willing 
to  be  stirred  up  to  greater  diligence  in  the  at- 
tendance of  all  our  meetings  fur  worship  and 
discipline. 

Many  can  testify  that  a  rich  and  continued 
blessing  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  both 
nutwardly  and  spiritually,  in  thus  giving  up  to 
the  calls  of  duty;  and  how  many  havo  had  to 
deplore  a  neglect  of  thexe  meetings  as  the  first 
fteps  in  declensipn,  which,  abating  thtir  love  to 
Ood  and  their  joy  in  his  courts,  has  led  them 
downward  in  the  path  of  unfaithfulness  and 
Borrow.— J.  D. 


Let  a  joQDg  man  resolve  that  he  will  never 
cross  the  threshold  of  a  theatre;  let  him  deter- 
mine, as  A  mos  Lawrence  did  at  the  age  of  four 
tnen,  when  there  were  no  temperance  societies 
to  help  him,  that  be  will  ran  no  risks  with  the 
intoxicating  cup. 


I  JEWISH  AMD  CHRISTIAN  CHARITT. 

London  Pauperism  amongtt  Jev»  and  Chrittiant.  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Oui- 
door  Belief  in  tbe  Metropolis,  and  the  Results 
npon  the  Moral  and  Physical  Condirion  of  tbe 
Pauper  Class.  By  J.  H.  Stallabd,  M.  B.,  London. 
London  :   Saunders,  Odey  &  Co.,  1867. 

The  Jewish  system  of  public  relief  in  London 
originated,  it  seems,  from  the  removal,  a  few 
years  ago,  of  the  wealthier  Hebrew  families,  for 
fashion's  sake,  to  the  West  End.  Before  this 
removal,  the  rich  and  poor  not  only  met  together 
in  their  synagogues  for  eommon  worship  and 
mutual  edification,  but  lived  together  in  a  com- 
mon and  close  neighborhood,  with  natural 
relations  between  the  two  classes,  and  a  simple, 
spontaneous  dependence  of  each  upon  the  other. 
Left  to  themselves,  the  poor  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  new  means  of  communication  with  their 
more  favored  fellows  of  Israel's  name.  ''All 
isolation,"  says  Matthew  Browne,  in  his  own 
italics,  "  all  isolation  is  a  making  of  Utile  hells!" 
So  it  wrought  with  tbe  Hebrews  in  the  great 
metropolis.  Tbe  poorer  synagogues  of  the  Con- 
tinent forwarded  their  dependent  members,  for 
relief,  to  London,  as  their  residence,  or  as  a. 
stage  on  their  way,  pilgrim-like,  to  our  ahores. 
Hundreds  of  poor  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the 
language,  homeless  and  houseless,  with  no  means 
of  self-support,  crowded  the  Jewish  quarter  in 
the  heart  of  this  centre  of  the  world's  wealth. 
The  Hebrew  population  was  estimated,  last 
year,  at  55,000,  and  has  not,  probably,  ranged 
much  below  those  figures  during  the  brief 
period  of  their  new  Relief  Arrangement.  The 
foreign  element  largely  predominated.  Some 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  wido«P8  and  father- 
less children  may  be  drawn  from  tbe  fact,  that 
10,000  of  the  former  and  25,000  of  the  latter 
are  already  enrolled  upon  the  books  of  their 
Guardians  of  tiie  Poor. 

The  removal  of  "the  rich  from  their  vicinity 
left  tbe  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  begging 
pleas  or  begging  letters.  They  planted  them- 
st'lves  at  the  doors  of  warehouses,  counting- 
rooms,  or  banking-offices,  with  an  importunity 
not  to  be  denied ;  or  they  forwarded  epistles  of 
a  most  urgent  and  piteous  tenor  rand  to  both 
forms  of  appeal  the  pious  and  prosperous  Jew 
promptly  accorded  a  favorable  reply.  So  the 
relationship  was  re  established,  which  his  re- 
moval to  the  West  End  had  disturbed.  But 
effects  soon  followed  which  revealed  a  disastrnus 
error.  The  more  the  rich  yielded  and  gave,  the 
more  importunate  and  exacting  the  poor  became. 
Beggars'  cries  and  beggars'  Itstters  multiplied 
and  swarmed,  like  the  flies  and  frogs  of  Egypt. 
Pauperism  increased.  To  prevent  this,  as  well 
as  to  remember  and  relieve  the  poor,  was  the 
question  which  Hebrew  charity  had  to  meet. 

The  first  step  was  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of   twenty-nine   Guardians    of    the   Poor,   to 
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represent  the  confereace  of  the  three  sjnu- 
gegues  of  the  city  and  the  wealth  of  their  com- 
munion. This  board  was  subdivided  into 
general  braoohes  of  inquiry  and  relief,  with 
special  departments  for  strangers,  for  widows 
and  orphans,  for  the  sick,  the  unemployed,  &c. 
They  provided  also  for  a  corps  of  additional 
volunteers,  iu  case  of  epidemic!)  or  uoosual  calls 
for  aid.  Nor  were  the  Guardians  to  be  mere 
officials  or  hirelings.  The  wisest  and  best  of 
their  people  volunteered,  or  were  selected,  for 
the  sacred  service.  It  was  a  religious  trust ; 
and  its  representatives  and  agents  were  called 
to  it,  or  called  for  it,  "  in  God."  There  was  to 
be  no  longer  iKoIatiou,  separation,  estrangement  3 
but,  rather,  proximity,  union,  friendship. 

Again,  in  opening  their  office,  in  receiving 
•nd  visiting  tlie  applicants  for  relief,  the  same 
personal  element  of  religion  and  humanity  ap- 
pears. The  poor  were  invited,  encouraged, 
urged  to  come,  be/ore  they  became  beggars  or 
paupers,  and  lest  they  should  become  such. 
With  all  the  respect  shown  for  the  home  and 
the  person  of  the  poor  brother  or  sister,  the 
wholesome  sanitary  faith  of  the  Hebrew  Guar- 
dians never  allowed  an  applicant  to^ppear  with 
unclean  hands,  face,  or  body,  or  to  remain  in 
an  uncleaq  tenement.  Bath-tickets  were  ready 
for  the  first,  and  another  house,  or  suite  of 
rooms,  for  the  last,  at  the  expense  of  the  Guar- 
dians; who  insisted  upon  the  use  of  these  tick- 
ets, and  removal  to  suitable  apartments,  before 
affording  any  other  relief.  The  Guardians 
challenge  the  most  jealous  and  vigilant  scrutiny 
to  discover  a  single  instance  of  iheir  overlook 
iog,  neglecting,  or  failing  to  relieve,  a  worthy 
poor  individual  or  family.  Not  that  they  always 
give.  But  full  records  are  kept  in  every  case; 
and  the  Board  can  prove  from  iheir  books,  that, 
if  they  did  not  yield  at  times  to  the  request  of 
the  poor,  it  was  because  a  better  course  suggest- 
ed itfelf, — a  better  method,  at  once,  of  remov. 
iog  want  and  of  preventing  pauperism.  The 
best  proof  that  this  is  well  done  we  find  in  the 
report,  so  honorable  to  the  Jewish  Guardians, 
that,  whenever  the  poor  are  thus  denied  their 
request,  or,  rathor,  are  put  in  the  way  of  help- 
ing themselvc!!,  they  are  as  well  pleased  as  if  the 
aims  had  been  bestowed.  In  O'her  words,  the 
treatment  they  rect'ive  is  so  straightforward  and 
sincere,  that  they  see,  with  the  Guardians,  how 
much  better  it  is  to  look  elsewhere,  to  resources 
of  their  own  or  of  their  friends  and  kindred, 
than  to  draw  upon  official  charity-funds.  If 
a  journey  or  voyage  should  be  proposed,  the 
Guardians  cheerfully  give  or  loan  the  necessary 
means.  Often  they  add  enough  to  prevent 
anxiety  or  suffering  when  the  poor  arrive  whither 
they  recommend  them  to  remove :  this,  we 
believe,  is  their  rule  in  every  worthy  instance. 
And  many  a  freshly-arrived  and  hardly-pressed 
foreigner — exile  and  wanderer  on  the  earth — 


has  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prompt  and 
provident,  brotherly  and  paternal,  kindness  of 
his  "  co-religionists,"  as  they  style'thomselvesso 
justly.  But  when  the  Guardians  fiud  that  the 
applicants  must  remain  where  they  arc,  if  their 
investigations  rcvi>al  real  merit  and  real  want, 
aid  to  any  needed  amount  is  forthcoming  at 
oneei. 

They  meet  the  applicant  nt  first  with  a  wel- 
come. They  believe  every  story  which  is  at.all 
probable,  till  facts  oblige  them  to  set  it  aside: 
and,  in  all  instances,  when  no  other  alternative  ia 
left,  their  charity^ows  towards  the  worthy  poor 
in  swift,  sure,  and  swelling  streams.  No  fur- 
ther time  is  to  be  lost;  and  the  only  rule  or 
measure  to  be  applied  is  that  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  They  do  not  aak,  How  little  can  you 
get  along  with  ?  They  do  not  adopt  a  fixed  rate 
for  every  recipient;  nor  are  they  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  setting  some  narrow  bound,  within 
which  the  poor  must  content  themselves,  or  </o 
to  titf.  almthouse.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
miserable  policy  which  views  the  poor  with 
suspicion  and  aversion,  doles  out  scanty  alms  ti 
tho^e  who  beg  the  loudest  or  deceive  the  mos', 
and  too  often  overlooks  the  honest  and  humbld 
sufferers,  who  had  rather  perish  than  mix  with 
beggars  and  rank  with  paupers.  "I  dread 
giving  the  first  half  dollar,"  said  an  overseer, 
once,  in  Baltimore.  "  Make  it  five  or  ten  dol- 
lars ;  and  tell  t^ie  poor  creature,  to  whom  it 
yields  substantial  relief,  to  look  to  you,  and  to 
you  alone,  under  G^d,  when  it  is  gone,  if  the 
occasion  for  it  remains,"  would  be  the  Hebrew 
reply,  "  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear."  A 
widow  cries,  "  I  must  break  up  my  family  -..  I 
cannot  keep  my  children  together.  My  husband 
is  gone:  our  little  ones  are  so  many,  I  roust 
send  them  to  the  asylum,  or  let  strangers  adopt 
them."  "No,"  say  the  Guardians:  "God  is 
your  hujband  ;  your  offspring  are  our  wards ; 
their  mother's  side  is  the  best  asylum ;  no  hoitio 
is  80  good  as  jours  for  them."  "  But,"  she 
pleads,  "  how  can  I  afford  it  ?" — "  What  will  it 
cost  1" — "  A  pound  sterling,  it  miy  be,  a  week." 
— "  We  will  gladly  find  that  for  you,"  is  their 
reply.  This  condition,  however,  ia  always  in- 
sisted npon, — "  Your  children  must  attend 
school."  The  mother  cheerfully  consents  and 
faithfully  complies.  The  schools  are  free,  and, 
when  school-going  d^iys  are  over,  the  best  of 
places  are  found  for  their  "wards;"  and  the 
Guardians  continue  to  watch  over  them  with 
parental  solicitude  and  affection,  till,  at  >i  suito- 
ble  age,  they  are  received  into  the  synagogue. 
Many  a  fatherless  child  rises,  in  this  way,  to 
eminence  and  usefulness  in  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  the  faith  and  humanity  of  his  fathers, 
or  takes  her  honored  and  happy  place  among  the 
daughters  of  Israel. 

Not  merely  children,  hut  every  young  man 
and  young  woman,  is  made  to  partake  of  this 
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all-embracing  gaardtaDship  of  the  Hebrev  sys- 
tem. Ad  importaot  additional  means  of  relief 
comes  in  the  form  of  loans  under  five  pounds 
(twenty-five  ur  thirfy  dollars),  without  interest, 
and  of  larger  loans  at  fair  rates.  The  loan- 
oSSces  are  governed  by  the  rules  in  Deuteronomy, 
and  resembles  our  pawners'  bank,  and  the  monti 
lie  pie!e  of  Europe.  Marriage  portions,  gra- 
tuities to  the  poor  for  festive  occasions,  and 
burial  grants,  are  common  everywhere  with 
"  the  chosen  people."  One  touching  feature 
they  CUD  proudly  claim  as  their  owo  :  when  a 
woman  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  no  matter 
how  humble  or  little  known  nhe  may  be,  her 
neighbors  congratulate  her  on  God's  great  good- 
ness, assure  ber  of  their  sympathy,  and  pledge, 
with  words  never  known  to  be  broken,  what- 
ever cheer  or  succor  she  may  require:  The 
consequence  is,  more  children  arc  favorably 
ushered  into  the  world,  and,  from  this  and  kin- 
dred care  afterwards,  a  larger  proportion  of  in- 
fants reach  the  age  of  five  in  health  and  strength, 
with  this  "  peculiar  people,"  than  with  any 
others  upon  the  globe.  Similar  paius  produce 
equal  lidvantages  upon  the  general  duration  of 
mature  life  with  the  Hebrews. 

One  person  weekly,  Dr.  Stallard  estimates, 
dies  of  starvation  in  London  !  Such  a  thing  is 
wholly  unknown  under  the  Jewish  administra- 
tion ;  while  imposture,  beggary,  crime  from  the 
pressure  of  want,  and  pauperism  in  all  its  forms, 
are  effectually  prevented.  Sub  committees  have 
special  charge  of  the  sick,  infirm,  aged,  and 
"  casual"  poor.  They  forbid  and  prevent  all 
resort  to  alm.shouses,  workhouses,  or  the  like; 
agd,  though  their  own  charities  are  extended  to 
all  the  dii<peGsaries,  hospitals,  and  beoevoleot 
institutions  of  Chri.<4tian  Loudon,  yet  they  pre- 
fer their  own  provicinns  for  their  own  depen- 
dents. Old  age  is  held  in  especial  esteem. 
None  of  th<i  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
appear  to  be  uncarrd  for. 

Especially  grateful  are  their  arrangements 
for  tlip  sick.  Medical  mi-n,  and  their  allies  of 
the  volunteer  committee,  are  always  ready.  iSot 
only  drugs,  medicines,  wines,  and  ordials  are 
supplied,  but  all  the  nameless  necessary  appurte- 
nances of  the  hospital  or  sick  chamber.  All 
common  calls  are  sure  of  prompt  and  effectual 
attention ;  whib  in  case  of  epidemics,  like 
Asiatic  cholera,  the  Litent  organizing  force  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  field  at  once  with  nurses, 
watchers,  or  assistants,  with  special  supplies  in 
ample  variety  and  abundance.  The  Baroness 
of  Koihschild  provides,  at  t;er  own  expense,  a 
sick-kitchen,  to  furnish  food  to  fifty  poor  patients 
every  day.  A  graduated  pupil  of  the  girls'  free 
Hebrew  »choola  is  chief  cook.  Under  her  are 
sixteen  other  young  Jewesses,  training  in  turn 
for  future  skill  and  usefulness.  In  the  morniag, 
the  physician  sends  in  his  orders  for  beef- tea, 
broth,  arrow-root,  jally,  or  whatever  the  sick, 


the  convalescent,  the  feeble,  or  any  under  hit 
treatment,  require  ;  which  is  issued  in  due  time, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  cost  is  considerable, 
and  80  is  the  effect.  "  Better  give  up  some  of 
our  dispensaries,"  says  Dr.  Stallard,  "  and  open 
sick  kitchens  instead."  And  every  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  lament  the  want  of  wholesome 
and  snitable  food,  more  than  even  of  medicine, 
for  the  sick  poor,  must  agree  wirh  him  as  to  the 
importanee  of  our  borrowing  this  admirable 
feature,  which  the  Baroness  condacta  with  a 
generous  heart  and  an  open  purse. 

To  sum  up,  in  closing,  a  few  leading  features 
of  the  system  :  First,  it  is  one  of  peramal  de- 
votion to  the  well-being  of  man  and  the  highest 
interests  of  society.  The  Jewish  Onardians  of 
the  Poor  are  drawn  from  their  most  iaflaential 
and  intelligent  members.  Men  and  women  of 
the  best  culture,  ability,  and  rank  gladly  volan- 
teer  their  services  as  principals  or  assistants. 

Next,  the  whole  spirit  is  that  of  confi'Unce 
and  retpect,  as  well  as  of  affection,  towards 
the  claimant  of  their  bounty.  However  lowly, 
however  pwr,  he  is,  still  they  cheerfully  con- 
fess the  equal,  the  neighbor  and  brother,  of  the 
lofty  and  U>e  rich,  lie  must  be  so  received 
and  so  treated  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  him- 
self. The  crowning  aim  b  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  sentiment  of  self-respect.  De- 
spondency or  despair,  even  any  approach  to 
undue  selfdistrust  and  self-depreciation,  de- 
stroys the  best  hope  of  human  peace  and  im- 
provement. 

Again,  the  whole  plan  is  grounded  upon  a 
religious  faith  in  "  the  God  of  their  fathers." 
Rich  and  poor  alike  depend  on  that  Will  which 
at  ouce  divides  and  unites  them.  So  they  can 
live  and  work  together  in  humility  and  in  hope, 
neither  unduly  exalted  nor  unduly  depressed. 
One  God,  one  Law,  one  Love, — admit  that,  and 
every  thing  else  follows  of  itself. 

The  Ministry  at  Large  in  Boston  has,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  been  pursuing  a  series  of 
measures  closely  resembling  those  here  de- 
scribed. This  mission,  inspired  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Channing  and  sustained  by  the  labors 
of  TuckermiiD,  was  pre  eminently  due  to  the 
practical  piety  and  philanthropy  of  Henry 
Ware.  As  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hanover 
Street,  and  a  resident  of  that  section  of  the  city, 
he  yearned  to  render  his  miuistry  serviceable  to 
the  p'>or  not  enrolled  in  his  or  in  any  of  our 
parishes.  They  passed  him  daily  in  the  streets ; 
they  toiled  and  rested,  suffered  and  sinned,  per- 
chance, beneath  the  shadow  of  his  church-walls, 
— alas !  only  a  shade  upon  their  path.  Hla 
own'  flock  sufficed  not  for  his  sacred  charge. 
Here  were  neighbors  to  be  loved  and  served 
and  saved,  as  himself  and  as  bis  own.  With  a 
noble  band  of  young  men  and  women  to  second 
his  endeavors,  he  established  th^  Ministry  at 
Large.      Two    years    later,    Dr.    Tuukcrmaa 
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entered  the  field  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  which 
have  secured  for  him  the  credit  that  was  really 
due  to  Mr.  Ware.  From  its  commeDoement  to 
the  present  hoar,  the  aim  has  been  to  iotroduoe 
into  the  charities  of  Boston,  and  of  every  place 
provided  with  this  ministry,  all  the  best  features 
of  the  Hebrew  system  in  the  great  metropolis. 
The  visits  from  house  to  house;  the  bounties  of 
the  poor's  purse  ;  the  chapel  movements,  with 
&I1  their  schools  and  services;  the  two  lead- 
ing bnnohes  of  the  "Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Paaperism"  and  the  "  Proyident  Asso- 
ciation," with  the  network  of  complementary 
and  subsidiary  instrumentalities  introduced  by 
the  Ministry  at  Large,  or  yet  to  spring  from  it, 
— these  give  an  outline  of  what  we  trust  may  be 
combined  hereaflter  in  a  wellarranged  and 
amply  endowed  and  amended  Poor-law  Admin- 
istration, not  for  this  city  alone,  but  ultimately 
for  our  whole  country. 

Wl      

For  FricnJa'  iDtelligenoer. 

In  the  obituary  column  of  last  week  is  regis- 
tered the  4,eath  of  another  youthful  member  of 
Green  street  Monthly  Meeting,  Mary  K.  Hen- 
zey.  It  is  not  our  object  to  add  a  laudatory 
notice,  but  we  feel  impelled  to  express  the  de- 
sire that  the  repeated  removals  among  our  be- 
loved young  people  may  have  the  effect  to  en- 
courage their  companions  to  "  buy  the  Truth," 
which  is  of  more  value  than  gold,  and  abund- 
antly more  to  be  desired  than  fine  gold.  Our  ' 
beloved  young  friend,  we  beli»ve,  was  one  who 
had  in  a  great  degree  kept  her  garments  "uo-  { 
spotted  from  the  world,"  and  in  the  few  days  of . 
Buffering  allotted  her,  she  bad  not  to  contend  | 
with  the  remorse  consequent  upon  evil-duing. 
Like  several  others  near  her  age,  who  have 
been  removed  within  a  short  period,  she  had 
much  to  attach  her  to  this  life.  An  only 
daughter  of  fond  parents,  a  favorite  in  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  she  had  just  fin- 
ished her  scholastic  course  and  was  prepared 
for  the  useful  life  which  appeared  to  be  opening 
before  her.  Her  feelings  responded  to  the  calls 
of  suffering  humanity,  and  she  promised  to  be 
an  efficient  laborer  in  this  field.  She  has  been 
taken  from  it  all,  and  we  think  the  great  so- 
lemnity which  overspread  the  unusually  large 
{gathering  at  the  time  of  her  funeral,  and  the 
imprcRsive  testimonies  borne  on  that  occasion, 
may  be  accepted  as  an  earnest  that  it  is  well 
with  her, — "  well  with  the  child."  A. 


BE  MASTER,  AND  NOT  MASTERED. 

It  is  not  by  regretting  what  is  irreparable 
that  true  work  is  to  be  done,  but  by  making  the 
best  of  what  we  are.  It  is  not)  by  complaining 
that  we  have  not  the  right  tools,  but  by  using 
veil  the  tools  we  have.  The  wise  and  manly 
way  is  to  look  our  disadvantages  in  the  face, 
and  see  what  can  be  made  of  them. 


For  Frienda'  IsteUlgancer. 
FIRST-DAT   SCHOOLS. 

Having  been  interested  in  reading  the  several 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer relating  to  First-day  Schools,  I  have 
felt  that  a  little  tribute  was  due  from  me.  Hav- 
ing had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  opera- 
tion of  one  of  those  schools,  (being  a  co-labor- 
er,) and  beholding  the  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  children,  and  the  interest  that  they 
themselves  take  in  assembling,  together  with  a 
willingness  to  be  instructed  in  the  ability  that 
is  given,  it  seems  to  me  (to  say  the  least)  that 
it  is  a  Divine  calling,  and  a  want  in  our  Society 
that  needs  to  be  supplied. 

Truly  may  we  admit,  as  has  been  said  by 
T.  W.,  that  parents  are  the  proper  guardians  of 
their  children,  and  it  would  be  cause  of  great 
congratulation,  if  parents  generally  were  careful 
to  collect  their  children  together  on  First-days, 
in  order  to  impart  to  them  religious  instruction, 
and  to  tell  them  of  their  experience  in  best 
things.  But  have  we  not  cauise  to  believe  this 
great  duty  is  in  many  instances  neglected? 
Having  nothing  in  our  Society  government  to 
require  this  dedication,  only  by  recommenda- 
tion, many  think  themselves  too  weak,  and  this 
weakness  is  tranf>mitted  from  one  generation  to 
another,  until  Friends'  principles  are  lost  sight 
of,  and  many  glide  imperceptibly  away.  But 
our  First-day  schools  will  have  a  tendency  to 
create  an  equilibrium.  Where  all  meet  on  one 
common  base,  and  for  one  general  cause,  there 
is  a  sympathy  felt,  and  that  social  feeling  will 
be  drawn  out,  whereby  all  will  begin  to  realize 
this  great  truth,  that  they  are  the  children  of 
one  common  Father,  and  that  they  are  seeking 
one  common  interest,  each  other's  good,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  immortal  part. 

A  cooperation  of  the  parents  and  those  of 
religious  experience  is  much  needed,  to  encour- 
age children  to  lay  hold  of  religious  instruction. 
And  the  more  we  meet  together  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  greater  ability  will  be  given  to  act 
under  a  Divine  influence;  and  the  inflowing 
of  Divine  love  will  spread  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
until  there  is  a  bubbling  up  of  the  pure  waters 
of  life,  and  ability  given  to  administer  whole- 
some instruction. 

In  addition  to  Scripture  lessons,  which  meet 
my  approval,  there  will  be  tho^e,  experienced 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  who  will  be  enabled  to 
tell  what  the  Lord  ha'th  done  for  them,  and 
how  he  led  them  along  in  their  tender  years, 
which  no  doubt  would  meet  with  a  response  in 
many  a  young  mind.  Strength  would  be  given 
to  surmount  difficulties  that  seem  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced  to  be  insurmountable,  and  all 
would  be  comforted  and  all  be  edified.  We 
know  that  early  impressions  are  the  strongest. 
Hence  the  responsibility  resting  on  parents  and 
guardians,  to  bring  up  the  children  in  a  proper 
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manner — to  direct  them  to  the  Fountain  of 
eternal  truth.  The  wise  Solomon  has  left  on 
reoord  the  followinj;  saying :  "  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  ho 
will  not  depart  from  it."  If  we  concede  this, 
should  we  not  be  in  earnest?  Should  we  not 
come  up  together  as  much  as  practicable— the 
parents  with  the  children  and  the  children  with 
the  parents  ?  In  unity  there  is  HUengtb.  And 
letns  see  if  there  is  not  a  work  for  each  to  do ; 
remembering  the  great  truth,  "  hethat  watereth 
himself  also  shall  be  watered  ;"  and  I  believe 
there  would  be  opened  a  fountain  of  life  that 
would  "  well  up  unto  eternal  life."  J.  M.  S. 
West  Branch,  12th  mo.  Qlh,  1867. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  .MONTH  21,  1867. 


Note. — Contributors  will  please  take  notice 
ttat,  to  insure  the  publication  of  an  article,  the 
name  of  the  writer  must  be  given  to  the  Edit- 
ors, although  it  may  not  be  necessary  that  it 
should  be  made  public. 

Public  Charity. — At  this  inclement  season 
we  are  reminded  on  every  band  of  the  need  of 
remembering  "  the  poor."  The  philanthropist 
is  importuned  for  relief  by  many  who  appear 
to  be  aware  that  the  chilling  blasts  which  con- 
geal the  rivulets  of  the  material  world  have 
the  effect  upon  the  sensitive  heart  to  cause  the 
streams  that  emanate  from  the  genial  fountain 
of  charity  to  flow  more  freely.  Unhappily  the 
gross  impositions  practiced  by  a  class  who 
would  rather  beg  than  work,  and  who  expend 
the  means  thus  obtained  in  a  manner  repulsive 
to  virtue  and  honor,  leads  to  an  embarrassment 
which  often  occasions  the  objects  of  real  charity 
to  be  turned  aside  with  the  impostors.  Still 
there  are  many  who  in  this  uncertainty  feel 
that  if  they  err,  "  it  is  better  that  it  should  be 
oa  the  side  of  mercy."  The  evil  of  profes. 
sional  begging  continues  to  claim. the  serious 
consideration  of  the  generous  and  humane,  and 
many  efforts  have  been,  and  are  being  made  to 
remedy  it.  Benevolent  associations  exist  not 
only  within  the  various  religious  circles  hut 
also  irrespective  of  sectarian  bounds;  and  many 
intelligent  men  and  women,  especially  the  latter, 
devote  much  time  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
the  real  wants  of  those  upon  whom  charity  is 
bestowed,  and  to  find  employment  for  such  as 
have  strength  and  health  to  labor. 


Many  Friends  are  to  be  found  among  these 
self  sacrificing  workers,  although  the  Society 
provides  for  its  own  members  who  may  require 
pecuniary  aid.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful  features  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  that  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  are  to  be  relieved,  and  "  they  assisted  in 
such  business  as  they  are  capable  of."  Where 
this  advice  or  requirement  ia  not  carried  out  en- 
tirely, we  believe  it  may  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
Society,  so  much  as  the  shrinking  of  individu- 
als from  allowing  their  pressing  needs  to  be 
known.  We  honor  a  disposition  to  maintain 
an  independence  by  selF-support;  but  when 
untoward  circumstances  cluster,  as  sometimes 
they  will,  it  then  becomes  the  privilege  of 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  realize  the 
truth  of  the  Scripture  text  that  "  he  who  gives 
to  the  poor  lends  to  the  Lord."  In  connection 
with  this  subject  we  present  our  readers  this 
week  with  a  Hevicw  of  "London  Pauperism 
among  the  Jews  and  Christians,"  and  a  sketch 
of  the  Jewish  system  of  public  relief,  by  C.  F. 
'Barnard,  from  the  Christian  Examiner. 


The  frequent  receptian  of  communications 
giving  an  account  of  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  for  the  commingling  of  Friends, 
old  and  young,  for  the  purpose  of  intelleetoal 
and  spiritual  improvement,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
there  is  an  awakening  in  the  minds  of  many 
to  the  necessity  of  individual  as  well  as  Society 
effort,  to  sapport  the  noble  testimonies  of  Truth 
with  which  we  as  a  people  have  been  entrusted. 
We  rejoice  in  the  call  to  labor,  for  verily  "  the 
fields  are  while  unto  harvest."    Tbe  mountain 
around  which  too  many  have  pitched  their  tenta 
has  been  encompassed  "  long  enough."     Tbe 
command  has  been  given  to  "  move  forward" — 
to  no  longer  rett  ih  the  labors  of  our  fathers, 
which  will  avail  no  more  than  the  ckim  of  the 
people   formerly,  who  called   Abraham   their 
father,  yet  did  not  the  works  of  Abraham.    One 
generation  passeth  and  another  cometh, — the 
responsibilities  of  the  latter  are  no  less  thaa 
those  of  the  former.    They  who  were  faithful 
to  the  word  nigh  in  the  heart,  performed  the 
work  of  their  day  and  passed  on  to  a  higher 
and  purer  life.     Those  who  are  now  upon  the 
stage  of  action  are  alike  called  to  follow  the 
guide  which  "  leads  into  all  Truth."   We  are  not 
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to  look  backward,  but  forward ;  to  press  onicard 
"  towards  the  mark  for  the  price ;"  and  aalesa 
this  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  we  shall  be  likely 
to  miss  our  way  aud  be  involved  in  mist  and 
darkness.  It  is,  therefore,  a  deep  concern  wiifa 
us  that  in*  the  various  eflforts  which  are  now 
being  made  to  arouse  from  a  state  of  lethargy 
and  lukewarmness,  the  eye  may  be  kept  single 
to  the  Light,  that  the  labor  required  may  be 
clearly  discerned,  and  that  nothing  may  be 
allowed  to  weaken  onr  faith  in  the  all-sufficiency 
of  the  grace  of  God,  as  it  is  suffered  to  operate 
in  the  hearts  of  -the  children  of  men,  to  cleanse 
from  sin  and  preserve  in  the  way  of  life  ever- 
lasting. 

Mabbkd,  Ht  DuDDiDg's  Creek,  on  the  12th  of 
Ninth  moDtb,  13U7,  at  the  house  of  Jesse  BtAckburn, 
CniBi  O.  Clkatrr,  son  of  Wm.  and  Keziah  Clenver, 
(deceased,)  to  Mahu  Blackbdum,  diiugliter  of  Jesae 
itod  Ediib  lilackburo. 


DiBD,  OD  the  17th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  Eliza  H. 
Cbanoill,  aged  nearly  69  jenta. 

,  saddenlj,  00  the  7th  of  Twelfth  month,  1867, 

at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Aabom  Bellanoer,  in  biB  85th 
jear:  amemberof  Obesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.J. 

— '—,  in  BitUimore,  Md.,  on  the  7th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1867,  Jonathan  SHOKUAKtB. 

FIR8T-UAY   SCHOOLS. 
The  ExecoliTe  Uommittee  appointed  at  the  recent 
Conference  are  requested  to  meet  in  the  Monibly 
Meeting   Room,  R^ce  St.,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon. 
Twelfth  month  27ih,  ht  3  o'clock. 

Wm.  W.  BiDDLg,  Clerk. 

friends'  fuel  association. 
A  meeting  of  tbia  organization  will  be  held  this 
(Sevealb-day)  evening,  12th  mo.  21st,  at  8  o'clock. 
Jos.  M.  Truuan,  Jk.,  Clerk. 

MEMORIAL  OF    THE  SOCIETT   OF    FRIENDS  IN 
REGARD  TO  TUE  INDIANS. 

To  the  Preiident  of  the   United  Staten,  the 
Seeretarie*  of  War  and  of  the  Interior,  the 
Commiisioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Mem- 
brrg  of  the  Senate  and  Botwe  nf  Repretenta- 
fives,  the  following  memoiial  in  relation  to  the 
Aborigines  of  our  country,  respectfully  repre- 
sents, that  the  memorialists  are  members  of  the 
Keligious  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers,  and  are  representatives,  now  assem- 
bled io  Conference  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  of 
the    Six  Yearly  Meetings,  or  general  Assem- 
blies of  our  People,  whose  members  reside  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Ohio,    lodiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and    Iowa, 
and    in   the  District  of  Columbia.     For  a  very 
long  period,  the  Society  of  Friends,  from  sym- 
pathy     with    suffering    humanity,    has    been 
deeply  interested  in  the  Indians  of  our  Coun- 
try.     Since  the  first  settlement  of  the  Friends 


on  fhia  continent,  they  have  always  advocated 
and  practiced  a  liberal  and  just  policy  towards 
the  Aborigines.  The  efforts  of  Wm.  Pena  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tribes  residing  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
received  the  admiration  of  the  world.  These 
efforts  have  been  continued  by  the  Society  to 
the  present  time.  Our  Records  show,  that,  in 
the  winter  of  1795-96,  a  delegation  of  our  peo- 
ple waited  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  on  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  whose  particular  care  the  Indians  at  that 
time  were,  acquainting  them  with  the  concern 
of  our  Religious  Society  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Indians  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
and  in  other  subjects  which  would  tend  to 
their  comfort  and  improvement,  civilization  and 
enlightenment.  The  President,  George  Wash- 
ington, then  in  Philadelphia,  assured  the  dele- 
gation, that  the  benevolent  objects  of  the 
Friends,  as  thus  set  forth,  were  fully  approved 
by  him.  The  Secretary  of  State  also  approved 
of  the  objects  of  Friends,  and  manifested  a  de- 
sire to  co-operate  with  the  Society  in  promot- 
ing the  Indians'  welfare.  In  pursuance  of  the 
designs  and  concern  of  Friends  thus  officially 
approved,  the  Society  proceeded,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  erect  mills*  at  Waupighkannctta, 
and  schools  at  that  place,  at  Lewistown,  on  the 
Auglaize  River,  and  other  places  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  at  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany,  in 
the  State  of  NfW  York.  Our  records  show, 
that  one  of  the  Chiefs  went  into  the  mills  at 
Waupaghkannetta,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
inHruction  in  the  management  of  them,  in 
which  he  succeeded,  and  they  were  placed 
under  his  charge.  In  1804,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  person  placed  among  the  In- 
dians, by  the  Friends,  there  were  raised  on  one 
farm  an  abundance  of  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tables and  other  productions  of  the  garden  and 
field,  and  a  number  of  swine  ;  and  the  young 
Indian  women  bad  learned  to  spin  and  knit ; 
and  when  the  report  was  made,  2d  month  4th, 
1805,  these  young  Indians  were  knitting  yarn 
of  their  own  spinning.  In  1822,  a  tract  of 
land  was  purchased  adjoining  the  Indian  Res- 
ervation at  Waupaghkannetta,  containing  214 
acres,  on  which  the  necessary  buildings  had 
been  erected  for  a  school  house,  and  a  dwelling 
house  for  the  superintendent  and  his  family. 
About  twenty  acres  of  the  land  were  cleared, 
and  under  cultivation,  lessening  the  cost  of 
transporting  provisions.  This  improvement 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Indians.  Tho 
mills  were  in  good  running  order,  under  tho 
management  of  an  Indian. 

Members  of  the  Society,  under  a  religious 
concern,  went  to  reside  amongst  them  in  Ohio 
and  New  York,  to  instruct  them  in  agricultural 


*  Grain  ii>iil  and  saw  milL 
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parBiiits,  tlie  meobanio  arts,  household  econ- 
omy, and  school  learaing ;  and  these  labors 
vere  continuwd,  with  marked  and  very  satisfac- 
tory evidences  of  improvement.  Those  tribes 
in  Ohio,  to  whom  our  care  had  been  extended, 
have  since  gone,  or  been  removed  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River ;  and  those  at  Cattaraugus 
and  Alleghany,  hare  become  so  advanced  in 
civilization  and  enlightenment,  as  no  longer  to 
need  our  assistance  and  care.   ' 

These  simple  facts  are  presented,  in  order 
that  you  may  see  that  oar  concern  is  one  of 
long  standing,  and  that  yon  may  judge  of  its 
character  and  its  depth.  This  long  continued 
and  active  connection  with  the  Indians,  and  the 
personal  acquaintance  and  affectionate  friend- 
ship of  our  ancestors  with  eome  of  the  promi- 
nent Chiefs,  as  Red  Jacket,  Little  Turtle,  Five 
Medals,  Corn  Planter,  and  others,  have  caused 
us  to  continue  to  be  close  observers  of  the 
events  affecting  their  condition,  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  We  have  felt  much,  but  have 
seen  no  way  for  eEScient  action.  The  picture 
of  the  treatment  of  these  people,  ss  drawn  in 
the  Annual  "  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Indian  Affairs"  for  the  last  six  years,  in  the 
"  Defence  of  Commissioner  Bogy,"  the  "  Let- 
ters of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Interior  on 
the  Fort  Phil  Kearney  Massacre,"*  the  "  Let- 
ter of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  July 
13th,  1867,  communicating  information  touch- 
ing the  origin  and  progress  of  Indian  hostilities 
on  the  Frontier/'f  and  the  "  Report  on  the 
Condition  of  the  Indian  Tribes,"  by  Senator 
Doolittle,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  t.wo  Houses  of  Congress,  Jan. 
26ch,  1867,  is  one  which  we  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  characterize.  We  have  viewed  it  over 
and  over,  with  doable  sorrow.  Sorrow  for  the 
poor,  oppressed,  withering  Indian  :  sorrow  for 
the  Government  that  fails  to  afford  him  better 
protection ;  fails  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  most  solemn  treaties,  and  whose  officers, 
agents,  and  employees,  practice  such  injustice, 
cruelty  and  wrong  upon  them,  as  we  find  there 
recorded  in  so  great  a  number  of  instances. 
And  then,  the  sad  consequences  that  follow,  in 
the  dctitruction  of  these  poor  people !  As 
pathetically  stated  by  one  of  their  number, 
"  Fifty  yean  ago,  our  numbers  were  many. 
Once,  we  covered  this  great  continent.  From 
East  to  West,  and  from  North  to  South,  was 
the  Red  Man's  Country,  and  the  Red  Man's 
home.  To-day  we  are  few  in  number.  We 
are  fast  dwindling  away  : — falling  like  the 
leaves  of  the  firest,  to  rise  no  more."| 

*Senate  Ex.  Docs.  Noa.  15  aad  16,  39tb  Coogrees, 
2d  session. 

t  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  No.  13,  40th  Congress,  Ist  ses- 
sion. 

X  Letter  from  Eomegahbowh,  of  Uinnesota,  an  In- 
dian Missioaarj,  to  one  of  your  present  llemorial- 
ists. 


According  to  the  census  returns,  the  policy 
that  has  been  pursued  towards  these  Indians, 
has  reduced  their  numbers  from  400,764, 
which  was  their  population  in  1850,*  to  631,- 
093  which  was  their  population  in  1860,f  be- 
ing a  decrease  in  the  intervening  period  of  ten 
years,  of  69,671,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  all 
the  Indians  that  existed  in  our  country  at  the 
time  the  census  of  1850  was  taken  ! 

But,  this  is  DOW  past.  All  we  can  do  with 
these  &cts,  startling  though  they  be,  is  to  make 
them  a  basis  from  which  to  plead  for  a  change 
of  policy,  and  to  draw  from  them  lessons  of  ex- 
perience and  instruction  as  guides  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  future  is  still  left  to  us ;  and  al- 
though fears  exist  in  contemplating  it,  hopes 
rise  superior  to  them.  As,  in  the  practice  of 
continued  cruelty  upon  an  indiyidual,  a  point 
may  be  reached  in  hie  injured  physical  system, 
from  which  the  most  unremitted  subsequent 
kindness  cannot  restore  him,  nor  the  most  as- 
siduous nursing  and  attention  prevent  his  going 
down  to  an  untimely  grave ;  so,  continued  in- 
justice, wrongs,  outrages  and  cruelties,  prac- 
ticed by  a  powerful  nation  upon  a  weak  people, 
may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  restora- 
tion is  impossible,  and  nothing  remain  but  ulti- 
mate extermination  or  extinction. 

But,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  this  point  is  by 
DO  means  reached  in  regard  to  the  Indians. 
There  is  great  ground  for  hope,  that  by  the 
government  pursuing  a  kind,  just,  and  liberal 
policy  towards  them  in  future,  they  mny  be 
preserved  and  enlightened  ;  and  in  order  that 
such  humane  policy  may  be  inaugurated  to- 
wards them,  is  the  object  of  this  earnest  and 
solemn  appeal  on  their  behalf. 

A  great  amount  of  evidence  is  afforded  by 
the  Reports  and  Documents  hereinbefore 
enumerated  which  you  have  published,  that 
the  Indians  are  highly  capable  of  civilization 
and  enlightenment,  and  of  conducting  agricul- 
tural, mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits, 
when  properly  instructed,  protected  and  influ- 
enced, not  only  sufficient  fur  their  own  support, 
but  to  have  a  surplus. 

The  following  interesting  picture  of  the  In- 
dian character,  drawn  by  Hon.  John  B.  San- 
born, Special  Indian  Commissioner,  and  pub- 
lished by  government,  has  much  in  it  which  is 
highly  suggestive  and  encouraging: 

"  Seen  in  their  native  state,"  he  says,  "  and 
before  they  have  been  brought  in  contact  with 
civilized  men,  the  Indians  have  many  of  the 
noblest  traits.  They  have  great  love  for  fame 
and  glory ;  great  contempt  for  suffering  and 
death ;  and  not  oDe  element  in  their  nature 
that  will  lead  them,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  submit  to  any  form  or  condition  of  alavery. 
They   have    quite   correct   and    philosophical 

*  CeuEUS  of  1850,  page  94. 

t  Census  of  1860,  pages  13B  and  136. 
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ideas  of  goveroment  and  of  laws ;  all  have  a 
belief  in  a  future  state,  where  the  oonditions 
will  depend  vpon  coodnot  during  earthly  ezist- 
enoe :  they  have  good  powers  of  thought  and 
reajoa,  and  not  a  few  of  each  tribe  have  the 
rare  faculty  of  oratory.     Are  there  not  sufii- 
cieot  traits  Aod  elements  of  character  here,  by 
proper  influence  and  training,  to  develdp  into 
a  noble  civilized   race  ?     They  seem  to  be,  in 
no  respect,  inferior  to  oar  European  ancestors, 
at  and  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Caesar. — 
They  are  savage  and    nomadic ;  so  were  the 
European  races.     They  are  warlike  and  brave ; 
so  were  the  European  races  ;  perhaps  the  latter 
were  less  so.     They  are  saperstitious  and   re- 
ligious ;  so  were  the  European  races.    They  are 
revengeful ;  so  were  the  European  races :  and 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  their  nature  or 
condition  to   preclude  them  from  civilization, 
that  might  not  be  found   in  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  our  ancestors,  except  that  our 
ancestors,  when  overrun  and  crushed   by  the 
Roman  power,  submitted  to  the  eonditiun  of 
slavery;  whereas  this  race  will  all  die  free, 
rather  than  live  slaves.     It  is  therefore  to  be 
fairly  concluded,  when  this  race  is  compared 
with  any  of  those  who,  from  a  state  of  barbar- 
ism, have  risen  to  civilization,  that  we  find 
tboin  in  no  respect  inferior,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  natural  organization  and  oondi-  i 
tioD  of  the  Indians  to  preclude  tbcm  from  civ- 
ilization  and   mental   culture.     But,  if  their ' 
nntaral  organization  and  condition  do  not  pre-  '; 
elude  them  from  civilization  and  general  devel- , 
opment,  then  we  must  be  pursuing  an  erroneous  ' 
p  tlioy,  or   failing   to  curry  a   policy  which  is  ■ 
sound  in  ifself  into  effect.     For,  the  result  has  | 
been,  to  drive  an  independent  and  lordly  race  | 
into  the  condition  of  dependents  and  beggars;  : 
to  convert  generous,  grateful,  and  noble  spirits, ' 
into  craven,  bitt^T,  and  degraded  souls  ;  to  de-  { 
grade  and  destroy  the  man,  and  cultivate  and 
develop  the  fiend."* 

Witness  the  advancing  condition  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  once  powerful  Confederation  of  the 
Six  Nations,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  several  late  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs.  In  his  report  of 
last  year  he  says:  "  For  the  most  part,  these 
people  (the  Indians  of  New  York)  are  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  in  the  care  of  their 
farms,  and  succeed  in  making  a  fair  living  by 
their  labor.  Of  many  of  them,  it  may  be  said, 
they  are  not  surpassed  by  the  whites  in  the 
care  and  diligence  with  which  they  pursue 
their  business,  or  the  success  which  crowns 
their  efftrts,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  Annual 
Agricultural  Fairs  which  have  been  instituted 
among  them. 

"  Thsse  Indians  exhibit  a  great  interest  io 


♦Letter  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ;  Senatr  Ei. 
Doc.  No.  13,  40tb  Congress,  Ist  Session,  page  68. 


the  education  of  their  ohildreo ;  and,  as  their 
looation  is  such  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  common  school  system  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  they  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  there  being  twenty-three  schools 
among  them,  containing  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two  scholars,  out  of  a  population  of 
under  four  thousand,  a  larger  proportion  of 
scholars  to  the  total  population  than  obtains  in 
most  wbite  communities.  Notwithstanding 
the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  among  the  Tona- 
wandas,  by  which  forty-four  persons  died,  the 
average  number  of  births  in  the  agency,  for  the 
past  year,  has  exceeded  the  deaths,"*  so  that 
the  whole  population  is  increasing." 

Governor  Fenton,  of  the  Sute  of  New  York, 
in  his  last  annual  message  to  the  Legislature, 
says:  "These  Indians  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  living  upon  reservations,  have  steadily 
increased  in  population  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  without  being  indebted  to  immigra- 
tion for  the  result.  This  growth  of  the  .abor- 
iginal race  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  their 
final  extinction ;  and  their  gradual  improve- 
ment io  intelligence  and  thrift,  even  induces 
the  hope,  that  whenever  they  shall  have  con- 
formed to  the  usages  of  civilized  people  in  re- 
spect to  the  marriage  relation,  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  their  lands,  now  held  in  com- 
mon, as  individual  property,  and  the  principal 
of  their  annuities.  The  motives  which  incite 
men  to  acquire  wealth  and  inheritance  for 
their  families  would  then  operate  in  the  In- 
dians with  appropriate  effect,  and  they  might 
fitly  receive  and  assume  all  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  the  citizen."f 

These  facts  and  eunolusions  arc  of  great  in- 
terest and  significance,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Indian  question  among  the  tribes  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  We  desire  that  our  "  gov- 
ernment may  calmly  weij;h  the  result  of  the 
experiment  of  kind  treatment  and  fostering 
care  of  the  Indians  in  Western  New  York. 
There  are  enough  thousands  of  these  Indians 
to  make  the  experiment  of  real  valno ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  they  have  been,  and  are, 
divi'ied  into  separate  bands — miniature  nation- 
alities— encompassed  about  with  destructive 
influences,  in  addition  to  the  inherent  tendency 
in  small  oommunities  to  become  extinct  from 
the  intermarriage  of  blood  relations,  and  to 
lote  heart  from  the  numerical  weakness  of  their 
respective  oommunities.  If  the  New  York  In- 
dians could  live  and  pass  the  crisis,  and  begin 
to  thrive  and  to  increase  in  population,  steadily 
and  permanently,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  by  the 
census  retifl'ns,  and  by  the  message  of  the  Gov- 

*  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
1866,  page  60. 

■f  Message  of  Governor  Fenton  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  Jan';  2d,  1867,  page  26. 
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eroor  of  New  York,  there  can  be  no  ground  for 
despairing  of  like  resultti  anywhere,  where 
kind  treatment  and  honest  regard  for  their 
rights  can  be  extended  to  the  Indian  race,  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  te  give  them  faith  in 
the  permanence  of  suijh  a  policy."* 

A  change  of  our  Indian  policy,  on  the  part 
of  the  gorernment,  being  therefore  evidently 
demanded  by  every  consideration  of  humanity, 
justice  and  Christianity,  your  memorialists  bo- 
lioit  your  attention  to  the  four  following  points, 
which,  in  their  judgment,  if  faithfully  acted 
upon  by  those  in  authority,  will  secure  the 
objects  so  ardently  desired  by  all  who  have  re- 
gard for  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
justice — the  dictates  of  Christianity. 

First. — To  restore  peace  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  government  upon  the  most  fair, 
just,  and  liberal  terms  to  them,  so  as  to  be 
likely  to  secure  from  all  the  tribes,  their  faith- 
ful observance  of  the  stipulations  entered  into. 
N.  G.  Taylor,  the  present  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  in  his  report  to  .Congress,  dated 
Joly  I2th,  1867,  says  :  "  We  can  have  all  w< 
want  from  the  Indians,  and  peace  without  war, 
if  we  so  will,  with  entire  security  upon  all  our 
frontiers,  and  in  all  our  territorial  domain,  at 
a  cost  of  leas  than  two  days'  expenses  of  the 
existing  war,  to  wit,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars;  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  days; 
and  this  can  be  done  simply  by  retracing  our 
wrong  steps,  and  by  doing  right."f  Ob  !  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  let  this  at  onc<)  be 
done.  Let  the  representatives  of  a  Christian 
nation  immedialeli/  retrace  any  wrong  steps 
which  may  have  been  taken,  and  have  all  their 
transactions  and  intercourse  with  these,  their 
wards,  governed  by  the  strictest  principles  of 
justice  and  kindoess,  an'l  an  honest  regard  for 
their  riuhts  and  interests,  for  all  time  to  come,  so 
as  to  restore  and  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Second. — Let  the  agents  and  employees  who 
are  sent  to  reside  among  the  Indiana,  be  per- 
sons of  high  character  and  strict  morality, 
without  any  regard  to  party  bias  ;  and  let  the 
Indians  be  secured  und  protected  from  intru- 
sion and  encroachment  by  white  settlers,  and 
allow  an  easy  and  prompt  means  of  redress  for 
wrong  and  injury  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
■whites,  through  the  proceedimjs  of  a  judicial 
tribunal. 

Third. — A  difficulty  of  no  small  magnitude, 
as  the  publications  referred  to  abundantly 
prove,  attends  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Indian  Bnreatt.  Wo  trust  that,  in  your 
wisdom,  some  measure  may  be  devised  to  ren- 
der it  more  prompt  and  efficient,  to  carry  oat 


♦Letter  from  Ashor  Wrijjht,  tha  benevolent  Mis- 
sionary on  the  Cali>iriiugua  Reserviitioas,  to  your 
memorialigts. 

t  Letter  of  Seoretnry  of  Interior ;  Senate  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  13,  40th  Goagreds,  Ijt  Se^jion,  page  4. 


the  benevolent  purposes  of  government,  protect 
the  Indians  in  their  just  rights,  and  secure 
them  from  the  intrusion  of  the  whites  upon 
their  reservations,  or  injury  and  abuse  from  the 
frontier  settlers. 

Fourth. — Assign  to  the  Indians  a  number  of 
fertile  tracts  of  well-watered  country,  as  perma- 
nent rtiervatiunt,  to  he  tolemnlif  secured  to  litem 
forever,  and  of  ample  dimensions  for  the  liberal 
accommodation  of  the  whole  number  of  Indiau 
in  all  the  Western  Territories,  to  which  the  -jv, 
Indians  shall  be  invit«d,  and,  by  being  liberally 
furnished  there  with  food,  and  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  induced  to  remove,  and  upon  which 
all  shall  ultimately  be  collected  who  wish  to 
retain  their  tribal  character.  There,  supply 
them  well  with  seeds,  stock,  farming  imple- 
ments, and  manufacturing  tools,  and  place 
among  them,  on  these  reservations,  Huitable, 
peaceful,  enlightened,  and  conscientious  per- 
sons, to  instruct  them  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, the  mechanic  arts,  and  household  duties, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  necessary  school  learuing, 
and  protect  them  from  the  intrusion  of  all 
others.  Then,  in  a  little  time,  instead  of  the 
precarious  dependence,  as  at  present,  upon  the 
buffalo,  the  deer,  and  the  bear,  in  the  forest, 
for  the  subsistence  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, they  would  have  the  oxon,  the  sheep,  and 
the  swine  in  their  fields  at  home,  whence  tbey 
can  be  at  any  time  procured.  This  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  Indians  in  Western 
New  York,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  this 
memorial,  (and  to  which  statement  we  particu- 
larly solicit  attention,)  who,  but  comparatively 
a  few  years  ago,  gave  no  more  promise  of  im- 
provement, or  of  their  present  advanced  con- 
dition, than  do  now  the  various  tribes  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  Here  is  positive  ground 
on  which  to  rest  the  feeling  of  great  encourage- 
ment and  hope. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  respectfully 
and  earnestly  crave,  that  the  Great  Spirit,  in 
whom  the  Indian  trusts,  and  unto  whom  the 
white  man  prays,  may  so  enlighten  the  under- 
standings, and  imbue  the  hearts  of  all  with 
humanity,  justice  and  meroy,  that  our  peiple, 
and  the  remnant  of  our  red  brethren,  may,  in 
all  the  future,  live  in  "harmony,  peace,  and 
love,  and  mutually  practice  truth,  justice  and 
kindness  towards  each  other,  and  thus  glorify 
our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  and  invite  a  con- 
tinuance of  His  blessings  to  us,  to  our  helovfd 
conntrt/,  and  to  our  posteriy.     Amen. 

PosTSCRiPX. — In  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  Indiana,  and  fulfilling  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  the  government  towards  them,  such 
services  as  we  may  be  able  to  render  will  be 
given  without  receiving  any  pecuniary  return, 
from  either  the  nation  or  the  Indians. 

Signed  by  a  number  of  Friends  and  by 
Ben  J.  Hallo  WEtL,  Sec'y  of  Conf. 
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No.  11. 

Dbisdm,  Sept.  17tb. 
The  kingdom  of  Prassia,  more  than  any  na- 
tioD  BiDce  the  Romao,  rests  for  the  principle 
of  its  Dationaiity  upon  war.     In  Berlin  every 
nan  must  serve,  and  some  years  of  his  Hie  must 
be  given  to  military  drill ;  this  drill  is  very  se- 
vere.    Since  the  Northern  Confederation  was 
formed  under  the  lead  of  Prussia,  this  rule  has 
^     extended  over  all  the  States  within  its  limits, 
t    and  Hamburgh  was  groaning  under  it  when  I 
was  there.    Hitherto  its  military  force  has  been 
amply  made  up  by  the  poorer  citizens,  who  were 
paid  for  their  work,  but  now  the  richest  citizens 
must  yield  their  sons,  and  they  mast  fight  the 
enemies  of  the  Confederation  whenever  called 
by  Prussia.     I  passed  by  the  drilling  ground, 
and  saw  some  of  the  exercises.     They  were  ter- 
rible to  witness.    A  lady  who  was  with  me,  and 
who  was  well  acquainted  With  anatomy  through 
the  study  of  Dr.  Lewis'  free  gymnastics,  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  indignation.     I  heard  that 
in  Schleswig-Holsteio,   which  now  belongs  to 
the  Band,  soldiers  had  hanged  themselves  be- 
cause they  could  not  perforin  the  exercises  re- 
quired by  the  Prussian  drill.     Since  I  came  to 
Dresden  I  have  seen  a  young  man,  (a  sculptor, 
and  the  only  son  of  the  greatest  sculptor  here,) 
who  was  giving  promise  to  excel  his  father,  and 
whose  delicate  appearance  excited  my  interest. 
^    I  was  told  that  this  terrible  Prussian  law  had 
taken  him  from  his  studio  and  put  him  into 
the  barracks  for  a  yeai,  and  that  in  practising 
the  exercises,  he  had  broken  a  blood-vessel  in 
his  breast.     Through  the  greatest  interest,  ex 
erted  by  the  King  of  Saxony  and  the  friends 
of  this  young  artist's  father,  a  respite  had  been 
pcranted  him,  for  his  recovery;   the  time  has 
nearly  expired,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  return 
to  the  exercises,  which  every  one  thinks  will 
prove  fatal  to  him.  Bat  the  Prussian  authorities 
are  afraid  that  indulgence  woald  lead  to  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline,  and  rather  than  this,  some 
lives  must  be  sacrificed ;  and  here  is  to  be  sacri- 
fi.!ed  perhaps  the   most  promising   genius  in 
Saxony.  We  know  this  case,  but  it  shows  what 
is    happening   in   hundreds  of  instances   that 
uevcr  meet  the  world's  ear.     I  was  told  that 
numbers  of  professional  men  were  compelled  to 
'       lea  ve  their  professions  and  live  in  the  barracks 
for  three  years  at  their  own  expense.    I  cannot 
thiuk  that  a  plan  for  uniting  G-ermany  which 
subjects  it  to  a  military  despotism,  can,  in  the 
end,  be  good;  but  some  say  that,  as  Prassia 
has  a  public  school  system  that  compels  every 
child  in  the  kingdom  to  be  educated,  and  as 
this  political  compulsion  is  modified  in  its  effect 
by  the  genial  methods  which  intelligence  has 
■upplied  to  the  aotaa!!  t<<achers,  the  future  of 
I'rusaia  must  be  the  development  of  free  insti- 
tutioDS. 


I  spent  one  day  in  the  Berlin  gallery,  which 
is  most  valuable  as  a  school  for  general  culture, 
and  is  free  to  the  people,  who  really  do  frequent 
it.  It  forms  part  of  the  Museum,  which  also 
contains  a  very  large  sculpture  gallery,  and  a 
great  namber  of  antiquities  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially from  Egypt.  The  buildings  themselves 
are  elaborate  pieces  of  architecture,  frescoed 
within  and  without  by  the  best  modern  artists, 
whose  works  are  also  in  the  galleries.  This 
Museum  was  began  by  Frederic  II.,  and  finished 
by  Frederic  William  IV.,  which  facts  are  duly 
engraved  on  the  outsiJe ;  but  the  only  work  of 
art  in  Berlin  which  awaken^d  any  feeling  in 
me  was  the  Mausoleum  at  Cbarlottenberg, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Louisa  and 
Frederic  William  IIL  A  full  length  figure  of 
each  is  carved  in  marble  upon  their  sarcophagi, 
which  stands  under  cover  of  a  little  temple 
facing  an  altar,  over  which  is  a  statue  of  Jesus 
on  the  cross,  also  in  marble,  and  on  each  side 
are  portrayed  in  fresco  the  same  king  and  queen 
kneeling,  and  offering  Him  their  crowns.  By 
the  side  of  each  sarcophagus  is  a  candelabra, 
the  pedestal  of  one  representing  the  three 
Fates,  that  of  the  other  the  three  Graces,  or 
else  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  (I  could  not  de- 
termine which.)  This  marble  room  is  lighted 
by  colored  glass  windows,  which  pour  a  violet 
light  upon  the  marble ;  and  as  this  color  is  the 
symbol  of  self-sacrifice,  it  is  in  beaatiful  taste. 
The  dust  that  was  once  the  living  bodies  of  the 
two  sovereigns  does  not  lie  under  the  sarcophagi, 
but  under  the  vestibule,  on  whose  floor  are  cut 
their  names,  &o.  An  old  gentlemun  who  was 
present  while  I  was  there,  and  who  bad  seen 
the  qneen  in  1803,  said  that  her  likeness  was 
perfect. 

I  took  one  day  for  Potsdam,  but  had  time  to 
see  only  the  New  Palace,  (built  by  Frederic  the 
Great,)  Sans  Souoi,  and  the  Chui;ch  of  Peace, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  the  place  where  the 
royal  family  go  for  public  worship  when  they 
are  at  the  palaces.  There  is  a  room  in  the  New 
Palace  entirely  covered  with  shells, — the  walls, 
ceiling  and  furniture;  it  is  very  curious,  and 
must  have  been  exceedingly  expensive.  At 
Sans  Souci,  we  saw  the  chair  in  which  the  great 
Frederic  died ;  also,  the  only  portrait  for  which 
he  ever  sat,  and  in  hoth  palaces  were  his  books, 
in  glass  casss,  and  articles  of  furniture  that  he 
had  used.  Sans  Souci  is  but  one  story  high, 
but  the  woods,  gardens  and  oraogerie  are  the 
glory  of  these  palaces;  otherwise  they  are  in- 
ferior in  the  splendor  of  their  ornamentation  to 
the  French  palaces,  which  seemed  to  me  like 
answers  to  the  spells  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  The^e 
palaces  sre  kept  in  order  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pen.se,  drawn  of  course  from  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  whose  labor  is  coined  info  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  lives  of  the  few,  and  who  do  not 
enjoy  these  things  themselves,  though  it  is  tru« 
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that  tbey  are  tbrowo  open  to  the  ingpection  of 
tbe  people,  such  as  oan  pay  the  few  groscben 
expected  b;  the  Rervants  vho  show  tbem.  My 
guide  said  that  these  servaats  grow  rich  upon 
the  fees,  however.  If  our  AmericaDS  who  come 
to  see  these  thiugs  would  feel  that  they  too 
could  have  all  this  beauty  and 'splendor,  but 
only  under  the  cooditioDS  of  our  coDstitutional 
equality,  giviog  scope  to  a  free  activity  of  all 
classes  of  society  towards  the  same  end  of  en- 
jnying  life  with  others,  European  travel  would 
do  nothing  but  good.  A  young  Anierican  girl, 
who  had  had  a  truly  liberal  Christian  education, 
after  describing  the  galleries  of  Florence  in  a 
letter,  and  expressing  ecstatic  delight  in  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  art,  and  in  the  fact  that 
tbe  human  being  was  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  secrets  of  the  Creator  so  far  as  to  create 
such  beauty,  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  when  I  grow 
np,  1,  too,  wilt  give  my  life  to  lifting  up  the 
ieeble-minded  and  enlightening  the  ignorant." 
I  have  not  remembered  the  exact  words,  but  her 
aspiration  impressed  roe,  which  was  not  to  make 
beautiful  pictures  and  statues,  but  to  portray  the 
highest  effect  of  these  for  those  who  could  not 
do  it  for  themselves.  To  bless  humanity,  to 
universalize  its  divinest  enjoyments,  this  is  the 
true  impulse  of  art,  and  even  mechanical  art  has 
this  effect.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  progress  of  machinery  shall  save  all  men 
from  swinkiog  toil,  and  leave  their  energies  free 
to  do  what  neither  electricity  nor  tbe  laws  of 
gravitiitioD,  or  any  other  ttuintetleotaal  force,  is 
competent  to  do.  Bat  the  moral  and  religions 
status  of  man  is  not  yet  such  a  union  of  power, 
wisdom  and  love  as  would  make  it  safe  for  him 
to  have  all  the  powers  of  nature  at  his  command. 
It  is  only  when  the  image  of  God  is  produced 
in  universal  humanity,  that  individual  men 
shall  find  their  word  is  sterling  in  nature. 

Here  I  am  in  Dresden,  where  tbe  finest  pic- 
ture gallery  in  the  world  is  thrown  open  to  all 
the  people  gratis,  four  days  in  the  week;  and 
though  the  luxuries  of  life  are  cheaper  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  perhaps,  tbe  govern- 
ment is  felt  at  every  turn.  There  are  laws  for 
every  movement,  and  if  one  breaks  them  inad- 
vertently, which  a  stranger  is  very  apt  to  do, 
tbe  result  is  a  fine  or  imprisonment  for  six 
months.  I  should  think  the  chief  revenue  of 
the  government  to  be  from  fines.  I  am  obliged 
to  pay  about  twenty-five  cents  for  tbe  privilege 
of  hiring  a  room  in  Dresden  for  a  month,  and 
while  here  am  subject  tu  all  the  vexatious  laws 
of  the  municipality.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  have  felt  myself  to  be  under  a  government 
that  circumscribes  my  will.  At  home,  I  never 
thought  of  government  but  as  the  protector  of 
my  liberty.  There,  government  embodies  love  ; 
here,  power.  The  necessity  the  European  gov- 
ernments find  themselves  under  of  providing 
amusements  for  the  people,  shows  that  ibey  feel 


their  weakness.  These  Saxons,  instead  of  stay* 
ing  in  their  poor  homes  after  tho  boars  of  labor 
are  over,  and  brooding  npon  their  wrongs,  are 
beguiled  with  amusements  that  lull  their  anxie- 
ties and  preclude  revolutionary  plant).  Energy 
is  takfsn  out  of  their  wills  by  sucli  means.  "  Let 
us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,  fur  to-morrow 
we  die;"  and  it  would  seem  that  they  concern 
themselves  little  as  to  what  will  come  to  their 
posterity  after  they  do  die.  It  is  the  true  voca- 
tion and  highest  art  of  men  to  make  society,  and  .^^ 
a  race  degenerates  when  it  is  not  consciously  ^^ 
doing  this.  That  which  gives  life  to  Americans 
is  this  consciousness  of  making  society,  and  it 
supplies  the  want  of  other  means  of  culture 
which  the  Germans  possess.  When  they  (the 
Germans)  shall  have  added  this  power  to  what 
they  already  have,  what  a  great  nation  they 
will  be  1 

Some  persons  told  me  that  with  all  my  love 
of  art,  when  I  came  to  Kurope  I  sboald  feel 
more  reconciled  to  authority  and  less  over-zeat- 
otis  for  liberty,  but  it  is  not  so.  I  see  that  the 
age  of  tbe  fine  arts  has  passed  away,  and  there 
is  no  more  creation,  because  authority,  not  lib- 
erty, is  the  Fpirit  of  the  time.  I  am  reading 
Hermann  Grimm's  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
I  see  he  makes  him  tie  creator  of  midiaaval  art, 
and  ascribes  the  grand  scope  of  his  genius  to 
his  love  of  liberty,  which  was  pure  and  ideal, 
though  he  was  beguiled  by  circumstances  to 
actually  serve  tbe  Medici  rather  than  the  liber-  ^ 
ty  of  Florence.  But.subjectively  he  was  nubly 
free,  and  all  his  great  works  are  shown  by 
Grimm  to  be  embodiments  of  an  Ideal  Free 
Itoly. 

The  contrast  between  Berlin  and  Dresden  is 
very  great ;   the  latter  lies  beaatifully  on    tbe 
Elbe,  the  new  city  being-  the  residence  of  tbe 
nobility,  who  live  in  pretty  houses,   on    wide 
streets.    It  has  an  air  of  repose  \rhich  oontrasta 
strongly  with  Berlin.     The  people  are  hospita- 
ble  to  strangers.    There  are  three  hundred 
American  families  here,  on  an  average,  in   the 
winter.     It  contains  fine  schools  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  The  Polytechnic,  for  boys,  has  a  five 
years'  course,  and  private  instrooiion   oan   be 
procured  of  excellent  quality.  £.  P.  P. 

KNOCKING  AT  THE  DOOB. 

Oae  bid  me  turn  aside. 
Saying  He  bad  a  message  I  could  hear 
Beet  in  some  qaiec  place;  but  as  I  went 
1  beard  the  busy  voices  of  tbe  world, 
And,  listening  to  them,  answered  in  my  pride 
Tbat  1  bad  ears  for  both,  and  was  intent 
Oa  keeping  all  my  old  companrons  near. 

He  called  me  once  again. 
Pleading  that  He  had  precious  things  to  aay, 
Which  He  de«ired  that  I  should  nnderstaod; 
Things  which  He  might  not  tell  to  oth«r  men. 
T  said,  that  if  I  were  too  long  away 
I  could  not  join  my  company,  and  then 
Should  lose  my  place  of  honor  in  the  land. 
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He  told  me  I  was  ill ; 
That  He  thia  time  had  ehoaeii  for  his  call 
Because  He  sav  my  labor  wag  too  much, 
And  that  I  greatly  needed  to  be  still. 
I  answered  1  was  strong  enough  for  all 
That  I  had  planned  that  morning  to  ful61; 
And  80  again  shook  off  His  gentle  touch. 

And  yet  I  sutTered  sore  ; 
My  eyes  were  dim  with  weeping  all  the  night; 
A  heavy  burden  preyed  upon  my  mind; 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  long  way  before; 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  dark  way  b<;hiad ; 
Glad  morning  could  not  bring  my  spirit  light; 
j4y  The  way  of  hope  and  peace  I  could  not  find. 

I  am  grown  wiser  now, 
And  sadder,  with  the  knowledge  of  my  loss 
Of  all  the  holy  words  I  might  have  learned, 
Of  counsels  whose  sweet  comfort  would  not  cease, 
Ob,  if  alone  with  Him,  I  had  but  turned. 
Bad  bowed  in  meekness  'neath  the  Gross, 
And  found  it  change  to  blessing  and  to  peaeeU 

He  is  not  far  away; 
For  still,  at  intervals,  I  hear  His  Toice ; 
I  bear  His  footsteps  coming  to  my  door, 
Sound  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  day. 
Enter,  0  Lord  I    Ob,  speak  to  me  once  more, 
Aud  I  will  list  each  word  that  Thou  canst  say 
As  humbly  as  a  child — and  will  rejoice. 


THY  KINGDOM  COMK. 

BT  JEAII  INOELOW. 

Thy  kingdom  come, 
1  heard  a  Seer  cry :  "  The  wilderne!:8. 

The  solitary  place, 
Shall  yet  be  glad  for  Him,  and  He  shall  bless, 
(Thy  kingdom  come)  with  his  revealed  face, 
The  forests;  they  shall  drop  their  precious  gam. 
And  shed  fur  Him  their  balm ;  and  he  shall  yield 
The  grandeur  of  his  speech  to  charm  the  field. 
Then  all  the  soothed  winds  shall  drop  to  listen 

(Thy  kingdom  come); 
Comforted  waters  waxen  calm  shall  glisten 
With  bashfnl  tremblemeot  beneath  His  smile ; 

And  echo  ever  the  while 
Shall  take,  and  her  awful  joy  repeat, 
The  laughter  of  his  lips — (Thy  kingdom  come,) 
And  hills  that  sit  apart  shall  be  no  longer  dnmb  ; 

No,  they  shall  shoot  and  shont, 
Raining  their  lovely  loyalty  along  the  dewy  plain 

And  valleys  ronnd  about. 
And  all  the  well-cootented  land,  made  sweet 

With  flowers  she  opened  at  Hi^  feet, 
Sb«ll  answer:  and  make  the  welkin  ring, 
And  tell  it  to  the  stars,  shont,  shout  and  sing ; 

Her  cnp  being  full  to  thn  brim, 

Her  poverty  made  rich  with  Him. 
Her  yearning  satisfied  to  the  ntmost  snm— 
Lift  Dp  thy  voice,  O  Earth,  prepare  thj  song, 

It  shall  not  yet  be  long; 
Lift  up,  0  Earth,  for  He  shall  come  again, 
Thy  Lord ;  and  He  shall  reign,  and  He  sball  reign — 

Thy  kingdom  come." 


[Ooireqxjndean  of  the  San  rranolaeo  Alta  OalUbrnla.] 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

How  they  Till  the  Land—Slretta  and  Street  Traveling 

— Arrival  of  a  Daimio. 

The  principal  occapatioa  ei'tbe  natives  aronnd 

Tokobama  is  agriculture.     I  think    that  the 

Japanese  make  even  more  out  of  their  land  than 

the  Chinese.    Of  coarse  rice  is  the  principal 


staple  of  food,  and  although  they  raise  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  this  article,  it  is  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  consequent-    - 
ly  a  large  quantity  is  imported  from  China  and 
India.     In  traveling  through  the  country  of 
Japan  the  traveler  will  very  often  see  what  to 
him  appears  a  waste  piece  of  land — uncultivated 
and  unemployed — but  in  truth  there  is  very  little 
land  that  is  not  under  cultivation.    The  Jap- 
anese seem  to  have  an  idea  that  to  raise  one 
article  on  one  piece  of  land  for  any  length  of 
time  tends  to  exhaust  its  fruitive  powers;  con- 
sequently, after  cultivating  a  piece  of  land  for 
gome  time  with  edible  crops,  the  farmer  will 
often  plant  it  with  trees,  in  the  meantime  cuU 
tivating   another   tract,  and   by   the  time   he 
wibhes  to  onltivate  his  first  piece  again  he  has 
got  a  good  piece  of  timber  land.     This  system 
certainly  enables  the  farmer  to  get  the  most  out 
of  his  land.     Indeed,  he  is  obliged  to  do  so,  not 
only  for  his  support,  but  for  all  bis  rei)ts  and 
tithes,  which  are  paid  not  in  money,  but  in  kind 
— mostly  rice;  and  the  rent  of  a  farm  is  esti- 
mated, not  at  so  many  itzibons  (a  Japanese  coin 
worth  about  a  third  of  a  dollar),  but  at  so  many 
piculs   (133   pounds)   of  rice.     Besides   rice, 
there  are  considerable  quantities  of  peas,  beans 
and  wheat  grown,  besides  co'ton  and  tobacco. 
Large  quantities  of  vegetables  are  aUo  grown, 
but  as  a  rule  they  have  not  the  slightest  flavor 
to  them,  except  the  potato,  which  is  tolerable; 
but  this  latter  is  only  grown  in  small  quantities. 
Almost  every  kind  of  fruit  is  also  grown  in 
Japan,  but  I  never  could  discover  the  slightest 
taste  to  any  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  orange,  which  is  procurable  only  in  win- 
ter.    Their  apples  are  large,  and  the  sight  of 
them   would   make   one's   mouth    water  with 
desire;  but  one  might  as  well  endeavor  to  eat 
soaked  pine  shavings,  for  they  are  hard,  gritty 
and    tasteless.      The    people    also  are    great 
gardeners,  and  are  extremely  fond  of  flowers,  of 
which  almost  every  variety  is  grown  in  the 
country;  but  although  fine  to  look  upon,  they  are 
almost  totally  devoid  of  smell.      Some  of  the 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Yokohama  are  very 
fine  and  tastefully  laid  out.     The  implements 
used  by  the  Japanese,  both  in  their  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  are  very  similar  to 
those  used  in  China. 

In  mechanical  arts  I  do  not  think  they  are 
superior  to  the  Chinese,  except  in  their  bronze 
castings.  In  this  latter  and  the  manufacture 
of  lacquerware  they  are  not  to  be  excelled  by 
any  nation.  In  their  minutest  figures,  espe- 
cially of  birds  or  insects,  they  are  exceedingly 
true  to  nature,  even  to  the  smallest  detail. 
These  manufactures  are  mostly  carried  on  at 
Yeddo  and  Osaka. 

The  streets  of  a  Japanese  town  present  an 
appearance  asr  novel  as  it  is  interesting.  The 
shops  being  all  open,  one  can  see  right  through. 
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Yoa  generally  fiad  the  shopkeepers  resting  by 

sitting  on  their  heels — a  position  which  seems 

perfectly  comfortable  to  them,  but  one  which  I 

was  glad  to  quit  after  giving  it  a  trial  of  about 

two  ecconds.     They  will  cordially  invite  you  in, 

aod  are  not  at  all  set  back  if,  after  inspecting 

every  article  in  their  shop,  yon  leave  without 

parcbasing  anything.     The  streets   have  not 

that  crowded  appearance  which  they  have  in 

Chins,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  much  wider. 

But  there  is  a  horrible  din  kept  up  all  the  time, 

which  is  anything  but  plca»nt,  by  the  coolies 

tranoporting  merchandise.     In   China  this   is 

done  by  suspending   the  article  to  be  carried 

either  on  the  middle  of  the  pole,  when  it  is 

carried  by  two  coolies,  or  dividing  it  and  placing 

a  portion  on  either  end,  when  one  man  can 

carry  it  by  balancing  it  en  his  shoulders.     But 

in  Japan  it  is  transported  on  handcarts.     These 

are   large  trucks,  with   two  massive  wooden 

wheels,  that  look  as  cumbersome  and  clumsy  a? 

you  please.  '  Four  ooolies  generally  attend  one 

— two  in  front  and  two  behind — and  they  keep 

up  tfaiR  meaningless,  monotonous  chant  to  keep 

time.  Now  and  again  you  see  an  itinerant  hatrk- 

er  with'  a  small  gong  in  his  hand,  which  he 

strikes  at  regular  intervals,  in  order  to  attract 

attention  to  his  wares.     But  what  is  this  that 

is  being  carried  through  the  streets  at  rather  a 

rapid  rate,  on  the  shoulders  of  four  htflf-dressed 

coolies,  two  in  front  and  two  in  the  rearf     It 

looks  like  a  small  sized  dry  goods  box.     But  it 

isn't.     It  is  a  norimon — a  Japanese  carriage — 

and  there  is  actually  a  human  being  cooped  up 

therein.     Upon  inspecting  it  I  could  scarcely 

imagine  that  a  man  or  woman  could  rest  therein 

more  than  five  minutes.     They  are  about  four 

feet  in  length  and  three  in  height,  and  are  more 

fit  for  cages  to  transport  wild  animals  than  for 

tho  means  of  human  locomotion.     When  Sir 

Butherford  Alcock,  H.  B.  M.  Minister,  once 

went  from  Yeddo  to  Yokohama  in  one  of  these 

Dorimons,  he  says  that  when  he  got  out  it  took 

him  some  time  to  find  out  that  he  had  not  been 

baked;  and  nothing  could  induce  him  ever  to 

travel  again  in  a  similar  vehicle. 


ITEMS. 
Th>  Rktihc*  CouHigsioNtB's  Beport  last  year 
siHtcd  tbat  tbe  mcD  employed  in  the  glass  works  and 
steel  factories,  in  Pittsburg,  bare  averaged  eight 
dollars  a  day  wages.  This  statement  suirtles  a  Bos- 
ton piper,  which  asks:  Are  not  tariff's  too  high 
when  tbry  give  to  the  day  laborer  wages  as  large  as 
the  salaries  the  Goverours  aod  members  of  Con- 
gress,  and  more  than  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  can 
obtain  foryears  in  any  profession  ?  IT  pay  depends  on 
useful  work,  we  think  that  tbe  man  who  earns  his 
money  by  bard  labor  deserves  quite  as  much  as  either 
Governors,  Congressmen  or  graduates.  A  great  trou- 
ble in  this  country  is  that  too  many  people  try  to  live 
without  work  ;  and  that  whilst  professions  and  stores 
are  overstocked,  and  tbere  are  about  twenty  times  as 
naoy  politicians  as  there  is  any  necessity  for,  the 


useful  trades  are  nefrlected  by  yoaog  men  choosing 
callings  in  life. — Ledger. 

A  RECENT  hydrographic  survey  of  Maine  discloses 
the  fact  tbat  the  bead  waters  of  the  Androscoggin, 
Eennebeck  and  Penobscot  are  higher  than  those  of 
the  Missiuippi  at  Lake  Itaaka,  alihough  tbe  dis- 
tance  from  the  sonrce  of  the  former  rirer  to  tbe 
sea  is  lees  than  200  miles  in  a  straight  line;  that 
Umbagog  lake  is  1256  feet  above  tide  water,  and 
Moosehead  107,  and  that  the  water  power  of  the 
State  is  practically  unlimited. 

Machini  Bbltiho  is  now  being  manufactured  of 
paper  by  a  firm  in  Dalton,  Hassnchusetts.  This 
belting  is  reported  to  be  in  use  in  several  New  Eng- 
land mills,  and  the  Dalton  manufacturer  has  made 
a  paper  belt  seventy- fire  feet  long  and  eight  inches 
wide.  Tbe  paper  belting  is  said  to  bare  all  tbe 
merits  of  leather  and  some  advantages. 

The  French  Government  contemplate  a  new  and 
vast  project,  which,  if  carried  ont,  will  be  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  that  nation.  This  is  to  enlarge 
the  Canal  Deux  ifert,  so  tbat  large  vessels  may  past 
directly  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Mediterrane- 
an, without  passing  under  the  gans  of  the  Fort  of 
Gibraltar.  At  present  the  canal  connects  with  the 
Garonne  River,  at  Toulouse,  and  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Agde;  the  river  reaching  the  ocean 
near  Bordeaux  completing  the  chain  of  communica- 
tion. In  order  to  fill  the  canal  when  it  is  enlarged, 
it  is  proposed  to  intercept  the  innumerable  mountain 
streams,  from  tbe  Pyrenees  and  mountains  of  Au- 
vergene,  and  imprison  them  in  huge  reservoirs, 
whence  the  water  can  be  drawn  as  needed. — Sdem- 
iific  American. 

The  Paris  Pretie  relates  the  discovery,  In  one  of 
the  mines  of  Portugal,  of  an  old  wheel  which  was 
donbtless  employed  by  tbe  Romans  to  raise  water  in 
tbe  operation   of   draining  tbe  mine.     Tt  is   well 
known  that  the  hydraulic  works  of  the  Romans  sur- 
passed in  extent  any  of  those  of  modern  times.    As 
that  great  people  had  not  the  use  of  either  steel  or 
gunpowder,  they   were  sometimes  obliged  to  raisa 
water  over  a  ledge,  where  modern  enginetrs  wonld 
carry  it  right  throu|;h.     In  some  of  the  mines  were 
dug  draining  galleries  nearly  three  miles  in  length, 
but  in  some  places  the  water  was  raised  by  wheels 
to  carry  it  over  the  rocks  that   crossed  tbe  drift. 
Eight  of  these  wheels  have  recently  been  discovered 
by  tbe  miners,  whT>  are  now  working  the  same  old 
mines.     It  is  supposed  that  these  wheels  cannot  ba 
less  than  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  years  old, 
and  the  wood  is  in  a  p«rfi;ct  state  of  preserration, 
owing  to  the  immersion  in  water  charged  with    the 
salts  of  copper  and  iron.     The  water  was  raised  by 
one  wheel  into  a  basin,  from  which  it  was  derated 
another  stage  by  the  second  wheel,  and  so  oa  for 
eight  stagei. 

Tbi  GsaMAM  Railwaxs  have  adopted  a  new  sya. 
tem  for  healing  cars  on  railways.    At  a  confereoce 
of  the   railway    managers    of  the   North   Qermfta 
Band,  some  time  ago,  it  was  agreed  to   warm    tb« 
passenger  cars  on  all  the  lines,  beginning  sta  eooa 
as  the  cold   weather  sets  in  this  winter;   and   for 
this  purpose  a  special  car,  containing  the  healing 
apparatus,  will  be  placed  immediately  next    to  the 
locomotive  of  every  train,  from  which  pipes    will 
convey  a  continual  circulation  of  bol  water  throaeH 
the  whole  train.    Inside  the  cars  these  pipes    ara 
made  of  copper,  which  will  communicate   with  tbe 
other  cars  by  short  lengths  of  India-rubber   pipes, 
fitting  in  by  means  of  screw  metal   heads.      Ventila- 
tors in  the  interior  of  the  compartments  enable  tha 
passengers  to  regulate  the  temperature  so  Aa  t«  aai: 
their  conreoience. 
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THE    PENNS   AND   PENINQTONS. 
(Confttnued  from  page  669.) 

"Not  long  after  he  bad  returned  to  Kent 
his  own  native  county,  Susaos,  was  in  daoger 
from  the  Catalier  party,  which  had  taken  Ar- 
undel, and  fortified  the  town  and  castle.     Sir 
-William  Walker  was  commander-in-chief  against 
them,  his  assistance  having  been  sought  by  the 
associated  counties.  '  My  hnsbaud  looked  upon 
this  engagement  as  a  particular  service  to  his 
own  county,  and  with  great  freedom  went  to 
Araodel,  where  they  had  a  long  siege  before 
the  town.     After  they  had  taken  it,  they  be- 
sieged the  castle ;  it  was  very  difficult  service, 
but,  being  taken,  he  and  Colonel    Morley  had 
the  government  of  the  castle  committed  to  them. 
A  few  weeks  after  this;  the  calenture,  a  disease 
that  was  then  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  town 
snd    castle,  seized  upon  him   in   his  quarters 
neST   Arundel ;  from  whence,  in  the  depth  of 
frost  and  snow,  he  sent  for  me  to  London  to, 
coDse  to  him.     This  was  very  difficult  for  me 
to  aooomplish,  it  being  a  short  time  before  the 
birtb  of  our  second  child.     The,  waters  being 
np  at  Newington  and  several  other  places,  we 
were  forced  to  row  in  a  boat  on  the  highway, 
and  take  the  things  out  of  the  coaoh  into  the 
boat   with  ns.     Springs  were  fastened  to  the 
bridles  of  the  horses,  and  they  swam  over  and 
brougbt  the  coach  with  them.     The  coachmen 
were  so  sensible  of  all  the  diffioalties  and  the 
badness  of  the  way  between  London  and  Arun- 
del, at  that  time  ,of  the  year,  that  io  all  the 


neighboring  streets  they  refused  to  come  with 
me.  Only  at  length  one  widow  woman,  who 
kept  a  coach  for  hire,  and.  had  taken  a  deal  of 
our  money,  undertook  to  let  her  servant  go, 
even  thongb  he  should  haz  >rd  the  horses.  So 
I  gave  him  a  very  great  price  (twelve  pounds) 
to  carry  me  down,  with  liberty  to  return  whether 
I  was  with  him  or  not,  within  a  day's  time.  It 
was  a  very  tedious  journey ;  we  were  benightwd, 
and  in  the  dark  overthrown  into  a  hedge. 
^Whcn  we  got  out,  wo  found  there  was  on  the 
other-  side  hardly  room  to  get  along,  for  fear  of 
falling  down  a  very  steep  precipice,  where  we 
would  have  been  all  broken  to  pieces.-  We  had 
no  guide  with  us  but  he  who  had  come  to  me 
with  the  message  from  my  husband,  whe  riding 
on  a  white  horse,  we  could  see  him  on  before. 
Coming  to  a  garrison  Ute  at  night,  we  had  to 
stop  the  coAoh  to  give  the  commander  notice  by 
firing  a  gan,  which  was  done  by  the  sentinel. 
The  colonel  came  down  immediately  to  invite 
me  to  stay  ;  and  to  encourage  me,  said  my  hus- 
band was  likely  to  mend,  beseeching  me  not  in 
my  situation  to  run  such  a  hazard.  The  coach- 
man, being  sensible  of  the  difficulties  still  to  be 
andergooe,  would  needs  force  me  to  lodge  fn 
the  garrison,  saying  his  horses  would  not  hold 
out.  To  which  I  replied  that  I  was  to  pay  for 
all  the  horses  if  they  suffered,  and  that  I  was 
resolved  not  to  go  out  of  the  coach  unless  it 
broke  down,  until  it  came  so  near  the  house 
that  I  could  compass  it  on  foot.  So,  seeing  my 
resolution,  he  pu!>bed  on. 
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"  When  we  came  to  Atundel  we  saw  a  most 
dismal  sight — the  town  depopulated — the  win* 
•    dows  all  brokpn  from   the  firing  of  the  great 
guns — the  soldiers  making  use  of  the  shops  and 
luwer  rooms  for  stables,  and  no  light  in  the 
town   hot   what  eame   from  the  stables.     We 
pa.«8cd   through  the  town   on  to  his   quarters. 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house  the 
.  horses  came  to  a  stand  still.    As  we  could  not  see 
the  reason  of  it,  we  sent  the  guide  forward  for 
a  light  and  assistaoce.     Upon  which  the  report 
reached  mj  husband  that  I  was  come;  but  he 
assured  them  they  were  mistaken,  that  he  knew 
I  could  not  come,  in  the  situation  I  was  in. 
Still  thej  affirmed  that  I  bad  certainly  come. 
'  Then/  said  he, '  raise  me  up  in  the  bed,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  see  her  when  she  enters.' 
£ut  the  wheel  of  the  coach  having  pitched 
close  into  the  root  of  a  tree,  it  was  some  time 
before  it  could   be    loosened.     It  was  twelve 
o'oiock  at  night  when  I  arrived  ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  put  my  foot  into  the  hall,  from  which  the 
stairs  ascended  to  his  chamber,  I  heard  his  voice 
saying,  '  Why  will  yon  lie  to  me  7     If  she  be 
come,  let  me  hear  her  voice.'     This  struck  me 
so,  that  I  had  not  power  to  get  up  stair.",  but 
had  to  be  helped  up  by  tw^.     On  seeing  me, 
the  fever  having  taken  to  his  head,  he  in  a  man- 
ner sprang  up  as  if  he  wonld  come  out  of  the 
bed,  saying,  -*  Let  me  embrace  thee,  my  dear, 
before  I  die.     I  am  going  to  thy  God  and  my 
God.'     I  found  most  of  his  officers  about  the 
bed  attending  on  him,  with  signification  of  great 
sorrow  for  the  condition  he  was  in,  they  greatly 
loving  him.     The  purple  spots  had  come  out  on 
him  the  day  before,  and  now  were    struck  in, 
and  the  fever  had  got  to  his  head,  which  caused 
him  to  be  in  bed,  tbey  not  having  before  been 
able  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  bed,  though  his 
illness  had  been  for  five  days  before  the  spots 
came  out.     Seeing  the  danger  of  his  condition, 
and  that  so  many  Kentish  men,  both  ooiumand- 
ers  and  others,  had  died  of  it  in  a  week's  time 
near  his  quarters,  they  entreated  him  to  keep 
bis  chatnber.     But  snob  was  the  activeness  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  stoutness  of  his  heart,  that 
they  conld  not  get  him  to  yield  to  the  illness  so 
as  to  stay  within,  till  they  covenanted  with  him 
that  he  might  shoot  birds  with  his  crossbow  out 
of  the  window ;  and  he  did  do  it  till  the  spots 
went  in,  and  the  fever  got  to  bis  head.    He  then 
becitme  so  violent,  being  young  and  strong, 
that  they  were  forced  to  sit  round  the  bed  to 
keep  him  io.    To  my  doctor,  whom  I  brought 
down  with  me,  be  spoke  seriously  about  dying, 
and  to  mo  most  affectionately.     To  the  officers 
who  were  around  the  bed  striving  to  keep  him 
in,  he  spoke  no  evil  words;   bat  wittily  re- 
marked to  the  marshal  and  others  about  keeping 
up  a  strict  watch,  or  their  prisoner  would  es- 
cape, and  how  they  were  to  repair  the  breach 
when  he  thrust  his  limbs  from  under  the  clothes. 


"Discerning  my  lips  to  be  cool,  he  would 
hardly  suffer  me  to  withdraw  them  from  his 
burning  face  so  as  to  take  breath,  crying  out, 
'  Oh,  don't  go  from  me  I'  at  which  the  doetor 
and  my  maid  were  very  much  troubled,  looking 
upon  tiii)  infectioD  to.be  so  high  that  it  endan- 
gered my  life  and  the  child's.  Two  hours  at  a 
time  I. sat  by  him  thus,  and  after  a  little  pause 
he  called  upon  me  again  to  lay  my  mtfuth  to 
his,  and  that  he  would  be  very  quiet.  At 
length,  while  I  was  in  that  posture,  be  fell 
asleep ;  which  they  that  were  by  observing,  con- 
strained  me  to  go  to  bed.  Considering  my 
condition,  and  that  I  might  leave  my  maid  with 
him,  who  could  bring  me  an  account,  I  was 
prevailed  with,  and  went  to  bed.  When  he 
awoke  he  seemed  much  refreshed,  took  great 
notice  of  the  servant,  and  said,  '  You  are  my 
wife's  maid.  Where  is  your  mistress?  How 
does  my  boy  ?  Go  to  my  nife,  and  -tell  her  [ 
am  ready  to  embrace  her,  I  am  so  refreshed 
with  my  sleep.'  She  came  and  gave  me  this 
account,  aad  I  would  have  arisen  and  gone 
down,  but  she  persuaded  me  not,  saying  he 
would  go  to  sleep  again,  and  my  going  would 
only  hinder  it.  So  I  sent  her  with  a  message 
to  him,  and  went  to  rest.  Thinking  from  the 
description  she  gave  he  was  recovering,  I  lay 
late  in  the  morning.  When  I  went  down  I 
saw  a  great  chaoge,  and  sadness  upon  every 
face  about  him,  which  stunned  me.  He  spoke 
affectionately  to  me,  with  several  serious  and 
weighty  expressions.  At  last  he  said, '  Come, 
my  dear,  let  me  kiss  thee  before  I  die,'  which 
he  did  with  that  heartiness  as  if  he  would  have 
left  his  breath  in  me.  'Come  once  more,' 
said  he,  '  let  me  kiss  thee,  and  take  my  leave,' 
which  he  did  as  before,  saying,  '  No  more  now. 
No  more  ever.'  He  then  fell  into  a  great 
agony,  and  that  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  me. 

"The  doctor  and  my  husband's  chaplain,  and 
some  of  the  chief  officers  who  were  by,  observing 
bis  condition,  they  concluded  that  they  must 
either  persuade  me,  or  take  me  by  force  from 
the  bed ;  his  great  love  for  me,  they  said,  and 
his  beholding  me  there,  being  the  occasion  of  it. 
'Upon  which  they  came  and  asked  me  to  go 
from  the  bedside  to  the  fire ;  that  while  I  staid 
where  I  was  he  could  not  die.  This  word  die 
was  po  gretft  with  horror,  that  I,  like  an  asfon- 
ished,  amazed  creature,  stamped  with  my  foot, 
and  cried,  '  Die !  die  !  most  he  die?  I  cannot 
go  from  him.'  Upon  this  two  of  them  gently 
lifted  me  in  their  arms,  and  carrying  me  to  the 
fire,  which  was  at  a  distance  from  the' bed, 
they  prevented  me  frpm  going  to  him  again. 
At  that  time  I  wept  not,  but  stood  silent  and 
struck.  After  I  was  brought  from  the  bed  he 
lay  for  a  time  very  still ;  at  length  they  said 
his  sight  was  gone,  and  then  they  let  me  go  to 
him.  And  standing  there  by  his  bedside  I 
saw  on  him  the  most  amiable,  pleasant  ooun- 
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tcnanoe  I  ever  beheld — just  like  that  of  a  per- 
son raviBhed  with  something  he  was  looking  at. 
He  lay  about  an  hoar  in  this  oondition. 
Towards  sanset  he  tnrned  quietly  about,  and 
called  upon  a  kinsman  of  his,  <  Antliony,  oome 
quickly,'  at  which  very  instant  Anthony  came 
riding  into  the  yard,  having  come  many  miles 
to  see  him.  Soon  after  this  he  died,  and  then 
I  could  weep ;  but,  fearing  injurious  conse- 
quences, they  immediately  took  me  up  into  an- 
other chamber,  and  suffered  me  no  more  to  look 
,  at  him." 

Sir  William  Sprinsrett's  remains  were  next 
morning  taken  privately  by  bis  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  Ringmer,  and  there  deposited  in  the 
family  vault  where  several  of  his  ancestors  lay, 
intending  that  a  public  funeral  should  follow  as 
soon  as  arrangements  oonld  be  made  for  it  in 
London.  Bi{t  those  who  had  the  management  of 
his  pecuniary  affairs,  discovering  that  he  had 
expended  so  mooh  of  his  own  private  property 
that  was  not  likely  to  be  refunded,  in  equip- 
ping, maintaining  and  paying  the  soldiers,  de- 
clared against  it. 

In  Kingmer  church  a  handsome  mural  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  is  still 
in  perfect  preservation. 

(Tolweontbiaad.) 

From  "  Tb«  Stlant  PMtor." 
MEDITATIONS. 

Lift^lp  thyself,  0  mourning  sonl  j  lift  op  thy- 
self; raise  thine  eyes  that  are  wet  with  tears  1 
Why  are  thine  eyes  wet  with  tears  f  Why  are 
they  bent  continually  upon  the  earth  ?  And 
why  dost  thou  go  continually  as  one  forsaken 
of  thy  God  ? 

Oh  thou  that  toilest  ever  and  restest  not ;  thou 
that  wishest  ever,  and  art  not  satisfied ;  thou 
that  carest  evef,  and  art  not  stablisbed;  why 
dost  thou  toil  and  wish  ?  Why  is  thine  heart 
withered  with  care,  and  why  are  thine  eyes  sunk 
with  watching? 

Best  quietly  on  thy  couch,  steep  thine  eye- 
lids in  sleep,  wrap  thyself  in  sleep  as  in  a  gar- 
ment, for  He  carest  for  thee ;  He  is  with  thee. 
He.  is  about  thee,  He  compatseth  thee  on  every 
side.  The  voice  of  thy  Shepherd  among  the 
rocks. 

He  calleth  thee ;  He  beareth  thee  tenderly  in 
ilis  arms ;  He  suffereth  thee  not  to  stray.  Thy 
sonl  b  precious  in  His  sight,  0  child  of  many 
hopes  1  For  He  carest  tor  thee  in  the  things 
which  perish ;  and  He  hath  provided  jet  better 
things  than  those. 

Baise  thyself,  0  beloved  sonl  I  Turn  thine 
eyes  from  pain  andcare  and  sin  ;  turn  them  to 
the  brightness  of  the  heavens,  and  contemplate 
thine  inheritance,  for  thy  birthright  is  in  the 
skies,  and  thy  inheritance  amongst  the  stars  of 
light. 

The  herds  of  the  psstnre  sicken  and  die; 


Ihey  lie  down  among  the  clods  of  the  valley; 
the  foot  pai^scth  over  them ;  they  are  no  more. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  thee,  for  the  Almighty  is 
the  Father  of  thy  spirit,  and  he  Hath  given 
thee  a  portion  of  His  own  immortality. 

Look  around  thee,  and  behold  the  earth,  for 
it  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  to  thee,  and  to  thy 
sons,  that  they  should  possess  it. 

Out  of  the  ground  cometh  forth  food ;  the 
hills  are  covered  with  fresh  shade ;  and  tbe 
animals,  thy  subjects,  sport  among  the  trees. 

Delight  thyself  in  them,  fur  they  are  good ; 
and  all  that  thou  seest  is  thine. 

But  nothing  that  thou  seest  is  like  unto  thy- 
self; thou  art  not  of  them,  nor  shalt  thou  re-^ 
turn  to  tbero. 

Thou  hast  a  mighty  void  which  they  cannot 
fill ;  thou  hast  an  immortal  hunger  which  they 
cannot  satisfy;  they  are  not  worthy  that  they 
should  occupy  thee. 

As  the  fire,  which,  while  it  resteth  on  the 
hearth,  yet  seodeth  forth  sparks  continually  to- 
ward heaven,  so  do  thou  from  amid  the  world 
send  up  fervent  thoughts  to  God. 

As  the  lark,  though  her  nest  is  on  the 
ground,  as  soon  as  she  beoometh  fledged,  pois- 
eth  her  wings,  and  finding  them  strong  enough 
to  bear  her  through  the  light  air,  springeth  up 
aloft,  singing  as  she  soars,  so  let  thy  desires 
mount  swiftly  upwards,  and  thou  shalt  see  the 
world  beneath  thy  feet. 

Be  not  overwhelmed  with  many  thoughts. 
Heaven  is  thine  and  God ,  is  thine,  and  thou 
shalt  be  blessed  with  everlasting  salvation  and 
peace  upon  thy  head  for  evermore, 

SOCIAL    BEADINOB. 

To  thr.  Editors.— The  "Friends'  Social  Read- 
ing  Circle  of  Poughkeepsie,"  is  again  holding  ' 
its  regular  semi-monthly  meetings,  which  were 
omitted  during  the  summer. 

These  pleasant  gatherings  were  inaugurated 
last  winter  at  the  suggestion  of  G.  T.,  when  on 
a  visit  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  fur  this  kindness 
we  feel  greatly  indebted  to  him,   deriving,  as 
we  have,  so  much  of  profit,  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment and  pleasure  from  them.     The  few 
meetings  already  held  during  the  present  season, 
have  been  very  well  attended ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  reading  exercises,  several  original 
communications  have  been  read ;  these  articles 
have  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  meet- 
ings, and,  as  we  trust,  manifest  an  earnetit  desire 
that  they  shall  become  indeed  a  source  of  rr 
improvement,  moral,  intellectual  and  social 
enclose  one  of  these  communications,  whic' 
read  at  the  regular  meeting  on  the  13th, 
that  you  might  perhaps  deem  it  wo' 
place  in  your  columns. 

From  our  experience  here  at  P- 
I  have  felt  impelled  to  snggest  t^ 
your  calling  the  attenUon  of  Fr* 
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the  country,  tbrough  tbe  medium  of  the  "In- 
telHgeocer,".  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
Bach  gatherings,  recommendiDg  them  also  as  a 
pleasing  means  of  familiarizing  the  principles 
of  Friends,  and  cnltivxtiog  *  love  for  them  in 
the  yonng. 

lUhmo.SOth,  1867. 

"Obi  Idle  words  I 
lU-omeDcd  birds  1" 

I  Lately  I  have  mased  much  on  the  many  sen- 

tences dropped  daily  by  the  thoughtless — words 
of' jest  and  mirth,  perhaps,  nttered  withont  an 
aim,  yet  which  have  proved  indeed  "ill-omened 
birds,"  wafting  on  their  raven  plnmes  sighs  to 
'  a  heart  alnady  hardened  with  earth's  sorrows, 
and  open  to  pain,  as  the  leafless  trees  to  the 
blasts  of  winter. 

How  little  Pleasure  thinks,  wben  she  calls 
her  train,  and  casts  back  her  glances  toward  the 
loiterers  by  the  way;  how  many  of  tkem  are 
Niobes,  the  fountain  of  whose  tears  her  scorn 
'  shall  afresh  unseal, — or  Sarcasm,  priding  her- 
self on  intclleotnal  birth,  and  barling  from  her 
toweriffg  heights  shafts  of  wit  to  sink  deep  into 
some  sensitive  natnre,  an'd  leave  it  bleeding  and 
quivering  for  many  a  day :  and  how  little  Qos- 
sip  recks,  With  her  free  speech,  (forgotten  on 
the  morrow,  by  herself,^  of  the  stones  rudely 
^jo&tled  from  tbeaepalohre  of  buried  griefs,  into 
whose  grave  the  world  shall  peer  with  unfeeling 
and  unholy  eye*. 

Shall  we  not  then  guard  veil  our  words  ?  lest 
their  purpose  be  mistaken,  and  they  prove  as 
arrows  to  some  unhealed  wound,  where  we 
should  rather  poor  the  oil  of  kindness  and  of 
love — 

"Oh  I  Kiodly  words  I 
Angelic  birds  I" 

White-winged  messengers,  bearing  to  the  heart 
BODgs  of  praise  and  chants  of  peace. 
Poughkerptie,  11(A  tno.,  1867. 

DB0P8   OF   WISDOM. 

Hear  not  ill  of  a  friend,  nor  speak  any  of  an 
enemy. 

Believe  not  all  yoa  hear,  nor  report  all  you 
believe. 

The  flowers  of  speech  spring  from  the  root 
.    of  the  tongue. 

Half  the  truth  may  be  a  lie,  in  the  absence 
of  the  other  half. 

He  who  would  not  have  more  than  he  can 
do  to-morrow,  must  do  all  he  can  to-day. 
-    As  threshing  separates  the  corn  from  the 
chaff,  so  does  affliction  purify  virtue.    ^ 

Never  consider  a  person  unfeeling  or  hard> 
hearted  because  he  refuses  what  he  cannot 
grant. 

When  there  is  love  in  the  heart,  there  are 
rainbows  in  the  eyes,  covering  black  clouds  with 
gorgeous  hues. 

Ask  yourself  before  speaking  ill  of  any  man, 


first,  is  it  right  ?  Mcond,  is  it  kind  7  third,  ia 
it  necessary  7 

Take  care  to  be  tn  economist  in  prosperity, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  your  having  to  be  one  in 
adversity. 

From  **Tli«  Frienda'  Qnarteriy  Ixamliwr. 
HO  LITINQ   MEMBEB   EXEMPT   FKOM    8ERVICK. 

**  From  whom  the  whole  body,  fiti;  joined  tof^etber 
and  eompaetrd  bv  that  wbicb  every  joint  sapplietb, 
according  to  the  effectnal  working  in  the  measare  of 
erery  pait,  maketh_  increase  of  the  body  onto  the 
edifyiog  of  itself  in  lore." 

There  are  two  lessobs  to  be  learnt  from  thin 
passage;  the  one  similar  to  that  which  our 
Lord  himself  taught  to  his  disciples  when,  under 
the  figure  of  the  vine,  He  showed  how  union 
with  Him  is  essential  to  the  believer's  life; 
the  other,  that  every  joint,  every  member, 
whether  larger  or  smaller,  is  required  for  the 
fit  joining  together  and  compacting  of  the  spirit- 
ual body  and  its  consequent  increase.  Taken 
together,  they  need  to  be  deeply  pondered  by 
every  one  amongst  n»,  and  honest  answers 
given  to  the  questions  which  they  suggest : — 
"  Am  I  myself,  through  my  junction  with 
Christ,  a  living  member  of  the  body;  and,  if 
so,  am  I,  by  the  effectual  working  of  his  Spirit  in 
me,  contributing  my  full  share  to  its  prosper- 
ity." 

Close  questions  these,  though  none  the  lesa 
requiring  distinct  reply,  and  that  from  all  who 
would  bear  the  name  of  Christian ;  but  I  would 
now  more  especially  bring  them  before  the 
notice  of  some  amongst  us,  and  they  are  con- 
fined to  no  class,  no  order  of  education,  who 
need  to  be  practically  reminded  that  they  have 
as  aetnsl  a  part  in  this  mattter  as  any  member 
of  the  eommnnity.  I  allude  to  those  who, 
owing  to  circumstances,  to  slenderer  mental 
endowments,  to  timidity,  to  youth,  to  any  of 
those  manifold  causes  with  whieh  ail  are  so 
familiar,  seem  to  themselves  of  less  account  than 
their  brethren  ;  of  such  small  account  indeed, 
according  to  their  own  humble  estimate  of 
their  powers,  that  to  be  joined  to  the  Head,  and 
thereby  to  be  assured  of  individual  life,  is  all 
that  they  hope  for,  forgetting,  or  perhaps  I 
ought  rather  tb  say,  not  daring  to  believe,  th«t 
what  ia  true  of  the  physical  is  true  also  of  (he 
spiritual  body,  that  every  portion  has  its  own 
function  and  measure  of  labour  assigned  to  it 
specially,  and  that,  failing  its  due  performance, 
other  members  must  be  overtasked,  or,  in  many 
oases,  from  simple  necessity,  the  work  be  left 
wholly  undone. 

Such  backwardness  of  apprehension  is  very 
far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Society  of 
Friends ;  all  Christian  sects  have  more  or  leas 
to  deplore  it,  though  amofigst  us,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  freedom  of  our  Church  arrange- 
ments, it  seems  still  more  grievous  than  else- 
where.    Yet,  while  we  may  earnestly  deprecate 
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the  error,  those  who  eommit  it  olaioi  the  sym- 
^  patfay  of  all  wbo  understand  their  position ;  and 
Do.t  fympathj  alone,  but  that  helping;  hand 
vhioh,  were  it  wisely  extended  to-  them,  they 
woald  often  in  their  turn  be  eoabledr  to  hold 
forth  to  others.  There  are  donbta-and  dis- 
oouTagemeuts  in  their  way,  and  difficulties,  too, 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Perhaps  if  they  could 
be  oonvinoed  that  their  brethren  at  large  hare 
their  Rpecial  trials  also,  the  feeling  of  kinship 
might  do  much  to  loosen  the  fetters  that  restrain 
thmn ;  if  the  hibit  of  more  general  interchange 
of  thought  and  religious  experience  were  culti- 
vated amongst  oar  members  j  if  they  that  fear 
the  Lord,  be  they  vho  they  may,  spoke  more 
feeble  knees,  and  hands  hanging  down,  than 
often  oae  to  another, — there  would  be  fewer 
weaken  us  now :  the  effectual  working  in  the 
toeasure  of  everjf  part  would  nfake  an  increase 
of  the  body  of  which,  under  present  conditions, 
we  can  have  but  a  faint  idea. 

Probably  of  all  divisions  of  labor  in  the 
'  Chureh,  that  relating  to  the  mioiMtry  least  needs 
to  'be  dwelt  on  here.  So  strongly  does  our 
teaching  from  obildhood  up  inculcate  ti  regard 
of  what  toe  hold  to  be  a  direct  call  to  the  office 
of  preacher,  that  I  would  hope  that  few  allow 
secular  considerations  to  turn  them  from  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  path  of  duty ;  yet  even 
when  obedience  has  been  rendered,  the  weakness 
of  the  fiosh  is  so  great,  and  there  is  such  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  forget  that'G-od  never  sets 
His  children  to  useless  work,  that  a  word  of  en- 
couragement may  not  come  amiss.  Slight  as 
'  the  following  incident  is,  it  has  so  often  recur- 
red to  my  mind  with  interest  and  instruction, 
that  I  do  not  like  to  pass  it  by.  "In  the 
Chureh  I  had-  rather  speak  five  words  with  my 
undcrstandinfr,  that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach 
others  also,  than  ten  tbousand  words  in  an  un- 
known tongue."  This  saying  of  the  apostle's 
is  se  closely  eonnected  in  idea  with  the  occur- 
rence, that  I  never  reoolleet  the  one  without 
the  other  presenting  itself  also. 

Two  ministers,  both  travelling  on  Gospel  ser- 
vice, paid  a  visit  to  one  of  our  meetings,  at  the 
eame  time,  though  not  io  company.  Their 
gifts  were  very  different,  and  so  were  their 
po&itions  in  life;  in  everything,  in  fact,  they 
were  anlike,  save  that  both  were  humble,  de- 
voted followers  of  the  Master.  It  happened 
that  I. was  present  on  the  occasion,  aad  IlCool- 
lect  being  mnch  struck  with  the  marked 
dissimilarity  in  the  style,  and  matter,  and  man- 
ner of  their  discourses;  and  when,  a  few  days 
after,  a  conversation  between  two  friends  took 
place  regarding  their  visit  in  my  hearing,  I 
received  a  lesson  which  I  hope  will  never  pass 
from  my  memory.  The  longer  discourse, 
powerful  and  argumentative,  and  couched  in 
excellent  language,  as  it  had  been,  was  referred 
to  by  one  of  the  speakeis  with  the  utmost  satis 


faction,  and  its  various  points  were  being  sum- 
med up  and  dwelt  upon  in  a  manner  which 
showed  how  genuine  had  been  the  impression 
produced,  when  the  other  friend,  equally  full  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  subject,  abruptly  broke 
in  and  exclaimed :  "  Yes, — no'  doubt  it  was  ex- 

oeHent;  but  what  a  sermon  that  was  of' ! 

Ah!  that  was  the  ooel  I  never  listened  to 
anything  equal  to  it." 

Which  of  these  two  was  right,  or  rather  were 
they  not  both  correct  ?  We  talk  aboyit  small 
gifts  far  too  much,  and  too  many  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  entrusted  sadly  shrink  from  exer- 
cising them ;  and  all  the  time,  as  was  so  clearly 
proved  in  the  case  just  cited,  they  have  as  im- 
portant  and  neoesxary  a  place  in  the  spiritual 
economy  as  any  other,  even  those  which  we 
term  the  largesti.  In  the  meeting  I  have  re- 
ferred to  surely  there  was,  to  one  at  least  of 
those  present,  something  that  might  well  be 
compared  to  "  ten  thousand  words  in  an  un- 
known tongue;"  phases  of  experience,  doctrinal 
distinctions,  and  even  it  may  bo  actual  language, 
with  which  the  listener  was  unacquainted,  and 
eoDiiequeotly  unimpressed;  and  it  was  left  for 
the  utterer  of  the  "  five  words,"  briefly  and 
simply  given  forth,  to  supply  the  need  of  one 
hungering  soul,  probably  of  many  others  simi- 
lar to  it,  and  thereby  to  minister  effectually  to 
the  increase  of  the  body  through  edification. 
Thus  through  the  division  of  the  word  by  the 
lips  of  more  than  one  minister  is  aeongregjtion- 
ai  growth  known. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  more  generally 
to  make  a  point  of  avoiding  the  words  large  and 
small   in  connection    with    ministerial   gifts? 
(The  apostolic  term  "  best"  is  no  voucher  for 
such   language;   it   refers  to  many   differing 
qaalifioations,  not  to  varying  degrees  of  the  one), 
la '  some   instances,    doubtless,    they    may   ^ 
rightly,  at  least  inoffensively,  applied;  bu' 
the  majority  of  cases  their  effect  is,  mav 
say,  confessedly  injurious.      Ought 
rather,  kq.owing   how  easily  we   arr 
error  even  by  our  own  words,  to  eo'' 
ply   t^^eceive  what    is  sent 
accepting  that  which  we  feel  t 
us  specially,  and  allowing  o>' 
their  share  also  undistur' 
then  he  less  of  that  UQr«' 
now   too  often   dimir' 
preaching   on   the  ' 
disposition   to  he' 
comparison   wi'' 
larger  or  sme" 
plcre  in  ou- 
another. 

But 
ject 
th' 
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Pcrhftps  the  reader  may  have  no  special 
qiialificatioD  for  the  office  of  teacher  ;^bat  is 
there  no  one,  not  one  single  peraon,  with  whom 
the  daily  round  of  life  may  bring  him  into  con- 
tact, to  whom  such  exposition  of  the  truth  as 
he  alone  feels  capable  of,  will  be  immeasurably 
more  intelligible,  just  because  of  its  very  sim- 
plicity, than  the  elaborate  arguments  of  the 
fioholar?  Advice,  encouragemcDt,  nay,  even 
warning  and  reproof,  can  we  any  of  us  venture 
to  say  that  we  are  clear  from  such  respoDsibili- 
ties  ?  And  for  this  end  what  talent  is  needed 
in  most  cases  beyond  that  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  every  Christian  ? — what  knowledge  ? 
— what  grasp  of  intellect?  Earthly  lots  may 
be  very  different,  but  are  we  not  all  walking 
along  the  same  road  Zionward,  exposed  to  the 
same  ,temptatiuDS,  beset  by  the  same  weak- 
nesses, needing  the  same  grace  to  uphold  and 
guide  us?  Who  can  tell  the  value  of  a  simple 
word,  a  quies  reference  to  past  experience,  an 
hour's  companionship,  as  it  were,  on  the  way, 
all  the  more  welcome  and  refreshing,  it  may  be, 
because  the  utterer  of  the  word,  the  kindly 
comrade,  is  one  from  whom  we  had  not  been 
taught. to  expect  such  aid  ?  There  are  those 
in  every  meeting,  in  every  community,  who 
seem  set  apart  to  fill  the  chief  places  in  the 
Tanks :  they  have  their  mission  to  perform,  an 
onerous  and  important  one,  when  rightly  under- 
taken and  fully  carried  out ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  are  many  amongst  ns  who  ean  refer 
to  occasions  when  a  word  in  season,  whispered 
by  some  unrecognised  office-bearer,  who  had 
received  his  charge  direct  from  the  Church's 
Head,  won  its  way  into  the  heart,  and  bore  fruit 
there,  when  everything  besides  seemed  to  fall 
uselessly  on  the  barren  surface.  There  is 
indeed  a  peculiar  blessing  often  attendant  on 
such  ministrations ;  they  come  to  us  more  pure 
from  earthly  admixture,  mt)re  free  from  the 
temptation  to  lose  sight  of  the  Creator  in  the 
creature,  than  is  possible  in  most  other  ca^es. 
If  these  instances  could  be  increased,  if  they 
could  become  of  constant,  of  daily  occorrence, 
what  added  vitality  there  would  be  in  the 
body,  and  how  easily  should  we  comprehend 
by  oar  own  experience  the  fall  and  blessed 
scope  of  the  test  before  us ! 

I  would  not  indulge  in  a  spirit  of  judgment, 
or  suggest  such  to  others ;  nor  would  1  for  a 
moment  seem  to  advocate  the  disposition  which 
prompted  Peter's  "  Lord,  and  what  shall  this 
man  do  ?"  but  I  would  appeal  to  every  one  who 
has  at  heart  the  true  interests  of  his  fellows, 
and  ask  whether  an  almost  oppressive  senile  of 
the  waste  of  power  that  there  is  undeniably 
amongst  us  does  not  often  weigh  on  him, 
brought  home  most  forcibly  perhaps  when,  for 
whatever  purpose  it  may  be,  our  members 
gather  together  in  larger  or  smaller  companies  7 
They  come,  one  after  another,  taking  their 


seats,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  learned 
and  unlearned,  full  of  this  world's  goods,  or 
eomparatively  empty ;  blessed  with  leisure  or 
obliged  to  devote  every  day  to  toil ;  so  diifereBt 
in  outward  appearance  and  position  ;  so  like  in 
this  one  point,  that  every  one,  without  exception, 
has  a  charge  to  keep,  has  his  or  her  appoikited 
work  to  do.  He  alone,  who  knows  the  secret 
of  eaoh  heart,  can  toll  whether  by  junction  with 
the  living  Head,  these  separate  members  are  in 
a  condition  to  perform  their  functions;  our 
feeble  sight  cannot  in  many  oases  go  below  the 
surface,  or  distin^ish  between  deadness  and 
inactivity,  but  we  can  grievously  feel  that,  as  a 
whole,  there  is  something  amiss,  that  there  is 
an  absence  of  that  campncting  and  energy 
which  would  of  necessity  follow  oo  an  effectual 
working  of  vitality  in  every  part;  that  gifts 
are  being  neglected,  capacities  wasted,  influences 
left  undirected,  which,  however  blender  in  in- 
dividual amount,  would  in  the  aggregate  form 
a  power  for  good -almost  beyond  oompnte.  As 
already  observed,  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the 
physical  economy,  every  portion  must  do  its 
own  dsty ;  for  there  cannot,  consistently  with 
safety  or  health,  be  a  transferenee  of  the 
burden  from  the  many  smaller  to  the  few 
larger  organs.  Lfsser  and  greater,  let  ns  each 
individually,  earnestly,  perseveringly,  seek  out 
our  part  and  do  it,in  that  strength  through  which 
alone  such  will  be  possible,  and  let  us  "  consid- 
er one' another,"  not  censoriously,  nor  yet  with 
an  unacknowledged  hope  of  finding  in  our  eooa- 
panion's  inaction  an  excuse  for  our  own,  hot 
according  to  the  apostle's  precept,  "  to  provoke 
unto  love  and," — wherever  that  is,  the  other 
can  hardly  be  far  distant, — *'  to  good  works." 

And  now,  before  closing,  I  would  say  a  few 
words  on  a  sabjeot  so   connected   with    the 
qoestion  which  we  have  just  hee.L  examining,  as 
to  render  allusion  to  it  almost  ueoessary.  I  refer 
to  the  answer  so  oft)en  given  (o  appeals  for 
activity  in  any  department  of  labor,  any  ser- 
vice for  God;  or  for  our  iellow-creatures: — "I 
am   not  good   enough !"     Not  good  enough  t 
If  such  an  excuse  were  valid,  which  of  ns  would 
dare  to  take  one  step,  or  lift  a  finger,  in  any 
work  whatever  ?     Perhaps  few  who  say  those 
words   can   realise  how  painfully  they   often 
strike  upon  the  hearer,  how  that  idea  of  "  good 
enough,"  vague  as  it  certainly  is,  and  frequently  > 
uttered  lightly  by  the  speaker,  sends  a  sort  of 
shudder  through  the  listener's  heart,  lest,  ia 
such   small  efforts  as  he  has  been  enabled  to 
make,  he  may  possibly  have  been  guilty  of,  as 
it  were,  touching  holy  things  with  unhallowed 
hands  :  and  fewer  still,  if  they  but  gave  them- 
selves time  for  serious  reflection,  would  venture 
to  bring  it  forward  at  all  as  a  plea  for  exemption 
from  service.     If  we  wait  till  we  are  conscious 
of  being  good  enough,  we  shall  wait  for  life  ;  or 
rather,  if  such  an  idea  were  to  take  possession 
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oFour  minds,  it  would  prove  at  once  and  inoon- 
testably  that  we  were  wholly  unfit  for  the  work, 
whatever  it  might  be.  But  is  it  to  our  own 
power  or  holiness  that  we  have  to  look  for  prep- 
aration 7  Are  we  to  hold  out  no  helping  band 
to  a  brother  until  we  need  none  ourselves? 
May  we  not  strive  earnestly  to  strengthen  our 
oompanions  against  temptation,  though  we  are 
still  subject  to  such  assault  ourselves,  aye,  and 
still  ever  and  anon  yield  grievously  before  it  ? 

"  Alas  I  the  evil  which  we  fain  would  sbua 
We  do,  and  Irnre  the  wished-for  good  undone ; 

Our  strenfith  to-day 
I9  bot  to-morrow's  weakness,  prone  to  fall; 
Poor,  blind,  aoprofitable  serTantg  all 
Are  we  alwajr." 

Poor,  blind,  unprofitable !  Which  of  us,  from 
sad  experience,  cannot  add  other  and  darker 
failings  to  the  list  ?  But  if  the  ftla/ster,  know 
ing  all  this  better  than  we  do  ourselves,  will 
still  permit,  nay,  even  command  us,  to  work 
for  Him,  are  we  to  stand  back  from  the  task  ? 
Let  us  beware- of  self-love  under  the  i^uise  of 
^  humility  ;  of  that  dread  which  we  all  feel,  seme 
of  us  especially,  of  making  our  own  shortcom- 
ings doubly  apparent  by  our  remonstrances 
against  those  of  others  ;  of  the  fear  of  provoking 
the  retort,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  which  we 
all  80  shrink  from  hearing,  and  are  so  prone  to 
fancy  we  hear  on  every  side.  How  many  there 
are  who,  if  they  might,  ^rould  remain  entirely 
in  the  backgroand,  silent  and  unobserved,  so 
keenly  conscious  of  their  own  manifold  frailties 
that  thoy  would  gladly  shun  every  eye,  and  yet 
who,  throngh  uvorcoming  eraoe,  are  made  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might,  to 
stand  forth  unflinchingly  for  the  help  of  their 
companions,  to  rouse  the  slumbering,  to  encour- 
age the  timid,  to  support  the  wenk,  to  turn  the 
very  temptations  under  which  they  themselves 
groan  daily  into  engines  of  assault  against  the 
enemy,  by  first  proving  personally,  and  then 
effectually  pointing  out  to  others,  the  one  sure 
way  of  escape  from  the  evil !  Truly  we'  may 
ask,  who  is  "good  enough"  ibr  such  a  task? 
How  can  such  effectual  working  be  produced 
where  all  is  so  impeAeot?  Let  us  each  one 
take  home  the  answer  supplied  by  the  apostle, 
and  act  upon  it : — "  I-  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ,  which  strengtheneth  me." 

.  Anna  D.  Peet. 


To  every  man  there  are  many  dark  hours — 
when  he  feels  inclined  to  abandon  his  best  en- 
terprise ;  hours  when  his  heart's  dearest  hopes 
appear  delusive ;  hours  when  he  feels  unequal 
to  the  burthen,  when  all  his  aspirations  scera 
worthless.  Let  no  one  think  that  he  alone  has 
dark  hours.  They  are  the  common  lot  of  hu- 
manity. They  are  the  touchstone  to  try  whether 
we  are  current  coin  or  not. 


BIRD   MOUND  B0ILDER8. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  feathered 
tribe  are  the  birds  of  Australia,  which  construct 
large  mounds,  and  then  leave  their  eggs  to  be 
hatched  in  them,  not  by  the  birds  themselves, 
but  by  the  fermentation  of  the  assembled  mass 
of  materials.  The  heap  employed  foi  this  pur-- 
pose  b  collected  by  the  birds  during  several 
weeks  previous  to  the  period  of  laying :  it 
varies  in  size  from  two  to  many  cart  loads,  and 
in  most  inst-ince  is  of  a  pyramidal  form.  Tbe 
construction  of  the  mound  is  either  the  work  of 
one  pair  of  birds,  or,  as  som^  suppose,  the 
united  labors  of  several  years  in  succession ;  the 
birds  adding  a  fresh  supply  of  materials  eacb 
succeeding  season.  The  materials  composing 
these  mounds  are  accumulated  by  the  bird  grasp- 
ing a  quantity  in  its  fjot  and  throwing  it  back.v 
wards  to  one  common  centre ;  the  surface  of  the 
ground  for  a  .considerable  distance  being  so 
completely  scratched  over  that  scarcely  a  leaf 
or  blade  of  grass  is  left.  The  m  >und  being 
oompletod  and  timeallowed  for  a  sufficient  heat 
to  be  engendered,  the  eggs  artf  deposited  in  a 
circle,  at  the  distance  of  nine  or  twelve  inches 
from  each  other,  and  buried  more  than  an  arm's 
depth,  with  the  large  end  upwards :  they  are 
covered  up  as  they  are  laid,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main until  they  are  hatched.  Mr.  Gould,  from 
whose  "  Hand-Book"  we  derive  this  description, 
says  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  obtuia 
half  a  bushel  of  eggs  at  one  time  from  a  oiogle 
mound.  Some  of  the  natives  state  that  tbe 
females  are  constantly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mound  about  the  time  the  young  are  likely 
to  be  hatched,  and  frequently  uncover  and 
cover  them  up  again,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  those  that  may  have  appeared ; 
while  others  relate  that  the  eggs  are  merely 
deposited,  and  the  young  allowed  to  force  their 
way  out  unassisted.  One  point  has  been  clearly 
ascprtained,  namely,  that  the  young  from  the 
hour  they  are  hatched  arc  covered  with  feathers, 
and  have  their  wings  sufficiently  developed  to 
enable  them  to  fly  up  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
should  they  need  to  do  so  to  escape  from  dan- 
ger.    They  are  equally  nimble  on  their  legs. 

A  Spiritual  Mi.nd. — Oh !  the  blessed  hope 
and  joyful  ezpeotation  (hat  attends  a  spiritual 
mind,  especially  when  it  is  enlivened  and  assists 
cd  by  the  powerful  influence  of  divine  grace  ! 
Fur,  without  ihat,  even  good  men  may  bo  liable 
to  some  dejections  and  fears  as  to  another  world, 
from  tbe  vastness  of  the  change,  the  sense  of 
their  failings,  the  weakness  of  their  minds,  and 
mistrust  of  their  own  fiiness  for  heaven  ;  but  to 
great  is  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  toward 
them  that  sincerely  love  and  fear  him,  that  he 
always  makes  their  passage  safe,  though  it  be 
not  80  triumphant.  And  although  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  may  seem  gloomy  and 
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nnoomfortable  at  a  dUtaooe,  yet  when  God  is- 
pleased  to  oonduot  his  Bervants  through  it,  be 
makes  it  a  happy  passage  into  a  state  of  glorioas 
.  immortality  and  everlastiog  life  and  peace. — 
Stillingfleet. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  28,  1867. 

The  Consideration  or  too  many  Sub- 
jects or  Interest  durinq  the  Week  or 
our  Yearly  Meetings. —  Id  the  London 
".Friend"  of  the  present  month,  the  "Stray 
Notes  on  Pausing  Subjects,"  by  W.  C.  W.,  con- 
tains some  pertinent  remarks  relative  to  unduly 
crowding  the' week  of  Yearly  Meeting,  between 
the  "  sittings,"'^ith  gatherings,  which,  though 
laudable  and  attractive  in  character,  become 
oppressive  after  Frieuds  have  been  a  long  time 
together.  This  eubjeot  we  think  worthy  the 
serious  considefation  of  Friends  generally.  The 
over  burdening  of  mind  and  body  at  the  time 
of  our  annual  meetings,  has,  for  years,  been  a 
matter  of  concern  to  a  number  o^  Friends  who 
have  said  but  little  about  it,  lest  it  should  be 
thought  to  arise  from  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
various  subjects  which  have  especially  of  latter 
time  occupied  the  "  spare  hours"  "  between  the 
sittings"  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

W.  C.  W.  proposes  that  a'time  should  be  es- 
pecially appropriated  for  what  he  terms  "semi- 
religious  meetings."  instead  of  crowding  the 
week  of  Yearly  Meeting  with  so  much  that  is 
not  only  interesting,  but  important  to  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  the  Society.  The  minds  of 
valued  Friends,  he  says,  being  deeply  exercised 
in  the  concerns  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  they  are 
not  free  to  enter  into  other  subjects  with  the 
same  power  that  they  would  on  another  occa- 
sion, and  the  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  not  a  few. 
He  gives  as  another  reason  that  "  to  intermix 
other  meetings  when  we  are,  overtaxed  in  body 
by  long  sittings  and  late  committees,  is  unprof- 
itable to  all."  .  .  .  "It  detracts  from  the 
warmth  and  vitality  which  these  occasions  would 
otherwise  create,  and  sends  us  home  weak  in 
body  and  distracted  in  mind,  with  an  oppressive 
sense  that  we  are  really  unequal  to  attending 
Yearly  Meeting.  *<  If  the  duties  of  the  outer 
and  the  inner  ooiirt  werb  thus  divided,  I  believe 
the  interest  in  each  would  be  increased.  We 
should  no  longer  be  driven  to  hurry  through 


the  busioeas;  no  longer  grvdge  a  religious  meet- 
ing for  youth  in  an  afternoon  ;  neither  should 
we  fear  a  visit  from  Women  Friends  delaying 
our  closing  sitting,  or  have  to  foreclose  subjeeta 
purely'  from  lack  of  time." 

In  this  eountry  we  haVe  not  "  Foreign  Mis- 
sions," but  the  Aborigines  and  Freedmen  of 
our  own  land  call  for  an  equal  share  of  sympa> 
thy  and  labor.  The  "  tract  meetings"  may  be 
fully  represented  by  the  "Publication  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,"  and  the  increasing  interest  in 
the  education  of  Friends*  children  within  the 
limits  of  our  Society. 

The  change  of  discipline  in  relation  to  intoxi- 
catiiig  drinks  as  a  beverage,  has  in  great  mea- 
sure precluded  the  necessity  of  "  total  absti- 
nence meetings"  among  Friends  here;  but  tha 
sad  increase  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the 
community  within  the  past  few  years,  is  the 
cause  of  deep  concern  with  some  of  our  mem- 
bers, who  feel  called  to  labor  in  this  field. 

It  appears  not  to  matter  where  our  abiding 
place  may  be ;  if  there  is  life,  there  will  b6  a 
call  to  exercise  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  us  in 
our  Master's  service;  whether  the  labor  be 
within  a  limited  or  more  enlarged  spheie,  (he 
great  Husbandman  will  abilitate  for  the  service 
required.  And  m  he  is  not  a  "hard  Master," 
it  is  right  for  us  so  to  apportion  our  duties  that 
we  do  not  tnjure  or  impair  the  "  body  prepared" 
for  us,  in  which  to  do  the  Father's  wilL 


FRIENDS     SOCIAL    LYCEUM. 
Add  Pfpston  will  lectore  on  Third-da/  ereoiog 
next,  Twelfth  mootb  SIst,  at  7}  o'clock.    Subject — 
"  The  Air  we  Breathe." 


EXTRACT   FROM   A   PRIVATE    LETTER  FROM  A 
FRIEND   IN    WATERFORD. 

The  storm  has  stoppet^our  work  at  the  Meet- 
ing-house. We  had  made  good  progress,  the 
matprial  being  nearly  all  on  the  ground,  and 
with  a  few  weeks  of  good  weather  we  should 
have  had  it  under  roof.  We  have  the  means  sub- 
scribed to  meet  the  cost  of  the  work.  There 
has  been  a  freedom  of  both  spirit  and  means 
manifested  greater  than  was  expected ;  and  I 
feel  sorry  that  that  Friend,  whoever  it  may 
have  been,  should  have  said  anything,  in  writing 
to  the  Intelligencer,  soliciting  aid  from  any- 
where outside  of  our  own  Quarterly  Meeting, 
for  I  thought  we  could  do  it  ourselves ;  and  we 
can  ;  aqd  right  glad  I  am,  for  there  was  a  free 
response  when  some  among  ns  did  need  help; 
and  now  I  feel  quite  aure  we  do  not. 
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TBI  PAST,  TBI  PRI8BNT  AND  THI  VDVORI. 

It  is  a  comoiDn  tbing  among  the  various  re- 
ligious denomiaatioDs  generally  to  adhere  with 
much  strictness  to  ^stabiiitbpd  creeds  and  estab- 
lished forms.  From  generation  to- generation 
they  go  on  without  material  change,  thus  form- 
ing an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  progress 
which  seems  to  obtain  in  everything  else  among 
civilized  people.  It  may  wi^li  be  said  that  truth 
does  not  change ;  but  among  all  the  numerous 
sects,  and  their  varying  and  contradictory  oreeds, 
and  the  various  tenets  and  forms  peculiar  to 
each,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  all  are  so 
perfect,  and  so  exactly  in  accordance  with  fun- 
damental truth,  as  to  admit  of  qo  advancement, 
and  no  change  for  the  better.  Such  perfection 
does  not  belong  to  anything  which  depends 
upon  human  agency;  and  this  undue  reverence 
for  and  acquiescence  in  the  old  and  the  past  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  absence,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, of  that  independence  of  thought  and 
action  which  we  exercise  in  all  business  and 
other  transactions,  in  which  we  are  constantly 
seeking  for  better  ways,  and  discontinuing  the 
old  whenever  a  better  appears.  If  there  be- 
any error  in  this  tenacious  adherence  to  things 
as  they  are  in  religions  matters,  without  apply- 
ing to  them  the  test  of  individual  understand- 
ing, enlightened  by  that  light  which  appeareth 
to  all,  then  Friends  are  not  entirely  clear  of  it 
as  Tegarda  forms  at  least.    - 

M<>st  of  the  principal  religions  sects  took 
t1  Ac  i'ise  some  centuries  ago,  and  our  own 
Society  is  now  more  than  two  hundred  ^ears  old. 
In  the  time  of  George  Fox  there  existed  in  our 
mother  country  much  less  of  general  intelli- 
gence, morality,  and  social  refinement,  than  exist 
now,  both,  there  and  here.  Bigotry,  super- 
stition, intolerance,  and  religious  persecution 
then  prevailed  in  the  most  cruel  and  relentless 
forms. .  That  our  Sooif  ty  was  needed  in  the 
then  existing  state  of  things,  is  proven  by  the 
alacriiy  with  which  its  testimonies  were  espoused 
by  the  people,  notwithstaadiog  the  barbarous 
persecutions  to  which  Friends  were  then  sub- 
jected, and  by  the  remarka)>le  success  which 
attended  their  efforts  in  arresting  the  then 
rampant  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  that  liberty — civil 
as  well  as  religious — which  we  now  enjoy.  Bat 
that  the  modes  and  forms  and  peculiarities  that 
enabled  us  as  a  people  successfully  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  a  stale  of  society  bordering  upon 
barbarism  are  equally  adapted  to  the  present 
day,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly  improbable. 

In  addition  to  the  vastly  altered  circumstances 
oPour.day,  we  of  the  present  generation  have 
had  the  benefit  of  two  hundred  years  more  of 
haman  experience  than  our  progenitors;  and 
ought  we  not  only  to  take  upon  ourselves  and  as- 


sume the  full  stature,  dignity,  and  responsibility 
of  men  and  women,  do  our  own  thinking,  and 
take  care  of  ourselves  as  did  our  ancestors,  but 
even  profit  something  by  the  additional  expe- 
rience we  have  had. 

Time  has  neither  superceded  nor  detracted 
anything  from  the  truth,  the  beauty,  or  the 
value  of  our  fundamental  doctrines;  but  they 
need  to  be  clothed  to  some  extent  in  new  forms, 
or  rather  to  be  disentanzled  from  forms  that  im- 
pair their  effective  utility  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  society.  The  field  for  labor  is  scarcely 
less  than  in  the  days  of  our  early  fathers,  and  is 
white  unto  the  harvest ;  but  though  much  want- 
ing in  laborers,  our  chief  want  is  improved  and 
effective  means  and  implements  for  the  work. 
Priestcraft  has  at  no  period  been  more  defiant  ' 
and  persevering  than  at  present,  but  we  seem 
powerless  to  resist  its  onward  strides  and  en- 
croachments upon  individual  freedom. 

The  past  is  valuable  fur  its  many  excellent 
precepts  and  lessons  of  wisdom  and  experience, 
but  these  are  only  valuable  in  their  application 
to  the  present.  "  As  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  Here 
we-  have  a  precept,  the  truthfulness  and  surpass* 
ing  beauty  of  which  will  lose  nothing  do^n 
to  the  end  of  time ;  but  its  value  consists  in  its 
applicability  to  the  present, — the  present  of  a 
thousand  years  hence,  equally  with  the  present 
of  to-day.  We  hear  sermons  preached  in  re- 
gard to  this  or  that  portion  of  the  Bible — matters 
as  to  which  it  will  ever  remain  a  question  who 
knows  the  most — that  are  doubtless  interesting 
to  many ;  but  what  the  people  are  most  interested 
in,  and  want  to  know  and  be  told  about,  is  the 
present,  and  that  which  has  some  direct  relation 
to  the  duties  of  the  present ;  and  he  or  she  who 
would  supply  their  wants  in  (his  particular, 
must  not  only  seek  for  divine  grace,  but  be 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  think. 

An  undue  reverence  for'  and  dependence 
upon  the  past  tends  to  beget  a  feeFing  of  sell- 
satisfaction  and  self-righteousness,  incompatible 
with  the  proper  discbarge  of  present  duty.  Our 
forefathers  did  their  duty  in  their  day  and  time 
on  their  own  account,  and  it  is  for  us  to  do  ours. 
Too  long  have  we  been  content  to  satisfy  our- 
selves upon  the  well-earned  reputation  of  our 
ancestors. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  state 
of  our  Society  in  its  early  days  and  now. 
Then  Friends  were  an  active,  earnest,  zealoui 
people,  seeking  to  spread  their  doctrines,  estab- 
lish meetings  and  add  to  their  numbers  where- 
ever  they  could ;  but  we  of  the  present  day  have 
by  some  means  arrived  at  the  strange  conclusion, 
that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  attempt  to  make 
proselytes  to  our  faith,  or  add  to  our  numbers. 
This  of  not  being  a  proselyting  people,  is  at 
least  one  new  article  in  our  creed.  It  h^d  no 
place  with  early  Friends.    The  prevalence  of 
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this  sentiment  seems  to  indicate  a/eeling  that 
«e  of  the  present  generation  are  good  enough 
ourselves,  and  content  to  rest  with  vhat  our 
forefathers  have  done  in  the  past,  in  the  way  of 
spreading  our  testimonies  for  the  good  of  others. 
In  connection  with  this  point  an  important 
question  arises  as  to  oar  duty  to  the  future.  It 
is  a  common  rule  in  matters  of  this  sort  that 
whatever  is  not  made  to  go  forward  must  go 
backward,  and  it  holds  in  regard  to  our  Society. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  our  ceasing  to 
make  any  effort  for  the  apholdiog  and  spreading 
of  our  doctrines  and  increa.se  of  our  numbers, 
in  competition,  so  to  speak,  with  other  sects,  is- 
that  we  are  losing  ground ;  and  whether  in  this, 
leavin<;  out  of  view  the  general  world,  we  are 
not  failing  in  our  duty  to  our  immediate  pos- 
terity, is  a  qustion  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. T.  H.  S. 


EUBOPEAN    CORRESPONDKNCB. 
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MOKIOH,  Oct.  25tb,  18671 

t  spent  five  most  delightful  weeks  in  Dres- 
den, having  found  there  two  American  families, 
with  whom  I  was  immediately  domesticated  as 
it  were.  Whilst  there  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Miss  Kunstfr,  who  educated  the  daughters 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  a  six  years'  resi- 
dence in  bis  family,  and  who  therefore  talked 
English  perfectly.  She  is  a  superior  woman  in 
every  way ;  she  has  a  family  school,  and  among 
her  pupils  are  Russian,  American  and  English 
girls,  and  it  is  an  admirable  place  for  those  sent 
to  Europe  to  be  educated.  They  learn  German 
snrprisingly  quick,  and  she  has  the  best  masters 
for  French,  drawipg,  etc. 

In  the  gall6ry  of  Dresden  is  the  greatest 
Madonna-picture  in  the  world.  The  story  is, 
that  Raphael  prayed,  when  about  to  paint  this 
picture,  that  the  Madonna. would  reveal  herself 
to  bis  eyes;  and  such  was  the  prptoplastio 
power  of  his  imaginative  faith  that  he  believed 
this  image  was  objective  to  his  seiises.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  placed  upon  the  canvas  a  picture 
of  the  ideal  mother  and  child  which  surprised 
even  himself.  It  is  said  that  he  was  afraid  to 
elaborate  his  first  sketch  much,  lest  be  should 
spoil  the  first  felicity  of  his  pencil.-  I  think  do 
engraving  or  photograph  (probably  there  has 
been  no  photograph  from  the  original)  can  fully 
convey  this  wonderful  picture.  In  the  same 
gallery  are  five  of  Oorreggio's  largest  Madon- 
nas, among  which  is  the  first  he  ever  paint- 
ed, more  wonderful  by  the  head  of  the  ador- 
ing St.  Francis  than  by  that  of  the  Madonna  or 
child,  and  very  interesting  as  showing  how  this 
painter  sprang  at  once^to  tiie  heigbt  of  his  art. 
These  great  pictures  express  the  shortcomings 
of  the  human  understanding  and  of  tradition, 
certainly,  but  also  there  perpetually  breaks  out 
in  them  the  expression  of  insights  which  con- 


tradict the  traditions,  and.  show  that  the  uv/allen 
man  contends  bravely  with  the  fallen  man  in 
the  breasts  of  men  of  genius  who  are  earnest 
and  faithful  to  the  inner  light.  -  Beauty,  which 
is  the  expression  of  Genius,  according  to  its 
degree,  is  always  a  combined  expression  of 
Powtr,  Love  and  Wisdom.  No  work  can  have 
beauty  which  does  not  impress  us  with  one  or 
more  of  these  attributes,  and  the  better  they 
are  harmonized,  the  more  beautiful  is  the  work. 
In  the  pre-rapbaelite  works,  it  is  the  expression 
of  these  (notwithstanding  all  deficiencies  in 
proportion  and  in  anatomy)  which  attracts,  and 
the  deficiency  of  the  expression  of  these,  in  the 
Dusseldurf  school  of  art,  cannot  be  made  up  by 
all  their  accuracy  of  imitation  of  the  mere  forms 
of  nature.  The  Dusseldorf  art  certaioiy  has  its 
great  merits,  and  the  pictures  are  interesting 
just  as  the  memoirs  of  men  and  women  kre  in- 
teresting which  still  lack  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  effect  of  great  poems.  Simple  percep- 
tion of  natural  forms,  and  appreciation  of  all 
material  graces  give  us  a  <hyree  of  truth  which 
it  is  doubtless  worth  while  to  represent,  but 
the  ifihole  truth  is  something  finer^than  the  eye 
can  see,  the  ear  hear,  or  the  heart  of  man  con- 
ceive. A  friend  of  mine,  remarkable  for  his 
insights,  once  said  that  all  art;  even  poetry,  was 
the  result  of  man's  beitig  cramped  and  hindered 
in.  his  liberty  of  action,  for  that  the  true  life  of 
man  was  direct  interaction  with  men.  If  Milton 
could  have  lived  out  his  life  as  he  desired  to  do 
on  the  theatre  of  humanity,  we  should  not  have 
had  ",  Paradise  Lost,"  but  a  better  condition  of 
society  in  England.  So  if  Homer  had  not  been 
blind,  tlftre  would  have  been  another  hero  in 
Greece,  greater  probably  than  any  of  whom  he 
sang,  but  no  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  If  Dante  could 
have  done  as  he  listed  in  Florence,  there  would 
have  been  a  better  Florence,  but  no  Divin* 
Coniedia.  In  Dresden,  one  feels  that  art  is 
consolation.  The  kings  of  Saxony  who  gath- 
ered these  treasures,  together  with  the ^  money 
wrung  out  of  a  hard-working  people  in  the  form 
of  taxes,  were  only  thinking  of  their  own  power 
and  luxury ;  but  a  Divine  power  overruled  the 
wrath  of  man  to  its  own  purposes  of  love.  The 
power  of  taxation  has  found  itr  limitation,  for 
the  people  can  do  no  more.  The  government 
has  killed  the  hen  that  laid  the  golden  egg,  and 
now  both  kings  and  people  exist  by  attracting 
foreigners  to  see  these  treasures  of  art. 

The  King  ef  Saxony  lives  in  a  dreary-looking 
castle  when  he  is  in  Dresden.  The  Zurnger,  a 
magnificent  edifice,  containing  five  different 
palaces,  connected  with  immense  orangeries, 
and  built  round  a  square  of(  I  should  think) 
four  acres,  and  adorned  with  fountains, 
was  intended  by  Augbstos  II.  for  (he  vestibule 
of  a  palace  which  he  did  not  live  to  build ;  it  is 
now  given  up  to  the  public  for  a  pleasure* ' 
ground,  and  thie  palaces,  oontainiog  a  great 
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gallery  of  pictures,  a  gallery  of  entrrsvings,  the 
collections  of  the  Historical  Society,  of  the 
Natural  History  Society,  etc.,  are  all  now  at 
the  disposition  of  the  public,  and  serve  to  attract 
foreigners  to  Dresden,  which  is  a  great  source 
of  reveoae  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  difficult  to 
express  the  mingled  feelings  innpired  in  me  by 
my  residence  in  Dresden.  It  is  certainly  a 
beautirol  city,  and  the  number  of  its  buildings 
is  increasing  pbat  this  increase  is  in  what  is 
ca]Ied  the  English  quarter,  where  are  streets  of 
bouses  built  of  the  sofl  sand  stone  of  Saxony. 
All  are  to  be  let  to  foreigners,  the  owners  living 
in  the  upper  stories,  each  story  below  being 
Complete  in  itself.  Sometimes  the  owners  un- 
derlet to  persons  who  furnish  the  apartments 
and  rent  them,  living  in  their  stnall  way  on  the 
profits.  I  rode  over  to  the  new  city,  on  a  beau- 
tiful road  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  extending 
two  or  three  miles,  with  fine  houses  on  each' 
side  surrounded  by  gardens.  Here,  I  under- 
stood, lived  the  Saxon  nobility,  partly  by  means 
of  letting  out  one  story  of  the  house.  The  most 
painful  sight  in  Saxony  was  the  hard-working 
peasant  women,  who  throng  the  streets  with 
heavy  baskets  and  tubs  on  their  backs;  these 
baskets  ate  filled  with  fruits,  vegetables  and 
other  things,  for  sale,  even  kindling  wood.  The 
woman  who  brought  these  articles  to  the  house 
where  I  lived  had  come  into  Dresden  every 
day  (whither  rainy  or  clear)  with  that  basket 
on  her  back  for  twenty-seven  years.  It  was  so 
heavy  that  her  back  was  in  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  to  the  rest  of  her  body. 

^WB  left  Dresden  to  journey  slowly  through 
Saxon  Switzerland,  which  is  a  country  on  the 
Elbe  of  most  extraordinary  formation,  geologi- 
cally speaking.  Its  most  remarkable  pointis 
called  The  Baster,  and  consists  of  precipitous 
perpendicular  rocks,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  wooded  ravines  that  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  In  the  plates  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental work  of  the  Explorations  for  the,  Pt- 
cific  railroad  in  oar  own  West,  there  is  something 
like  this,  though  not  quite  so  picturesque,  I 
think.  No  one  who  goes  to  Dresden  should 
omit  taking  this  trip.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  a' 
whole  day's  work,  and  one  can  go  up  the  Elbe 
to  it  in  a  steamboat,  or  take  the  railroad,  as  we 
did.  There  is  a  hotel  at  the  foot  and  one  on  the 
heights;  the  winding  way  up  to  the  several 
heights  has  been  rendered  commodious  to  trav- 
ellere  by  wooden  steps,  bannisters  and  galleries, 
and  in  one  place  a  strong  stone  bridge.  A  very 
pleasant  young  gentleman  accompanied  us  from 
Dresden,  but  it  would  be  possible  for  a  party  of 
ladies  to  go  alone,  everything  is  so  safe;  and  if 
one  has  time,  a  guide,  who  hurries  one,  can  be 
dispensed  with.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  wont  on  to  the  border-town  of  Saxony, 
(Bodenach,)  where  we  staid  all  night,  and  the 
next  day  found  ourselves  iu  beautiful  Bohemia, 


riding  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  later  on  the 
Beraun,  and  still  later  on  the  Moldau,  through 
beautiful  valleys  and  pieturcpque  towns.  The 
church-spires  of  the  villages,  instead  of  be- 
ing red  as  in  Switzerland  are  painted  black. 
We  were  just  too  late  for  the  vintage,-  but  it 
was  a  beautiful  journey.  Bohemia  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains,  not. very  high,  and 
is,  within  the  cincture  of  the  mountains,  a  roll- 
ing country.  The  vicinity  of  Prague  and  the 
entrance  to  it  are  very  handsome,  and  Prague 
itself  looked  fine  as  we  approached,  the  river 
being  very  broad.  The  old  city  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  the  new  city  is  built  entirely 
round  this  wall.  The  hotel  to  which  we  were 
directed,  the  Blauer-Stern,  is  just  outside  of 
the  old  wall,  and  nearly  opposite  the  now  ever- 
open  gate.  My  first  walk  was  through  this  pate 
to  an  open  space  between  the  old  Hotel  do  Villo 
and  the  Zeyukirche.  In  this  open  space  were 
executed  some  thirty  Bohemian  gentlemen,  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  and  National  party  of 
Bohemia  when  it  was  subjected  to  Au.stria  and 
here,  also,  afler  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  Wallen- 
stein  caused  about  twelve  more  to  be  executed 
for  alleged  cowardice  at  the  battle.  Poor  emas- 
culated Bohemia,  there  is  no  sadder  story  xn  all 
the  sad  European  history.  £.  P.  P- 

For  Friends'  IntelUgracar. 

SIRQE. 

In  Mcmoriam — R.  M.  P. 

The  enow  Ii»8  whit«  on  frozen  plain 
And  on  the  l)leak  and  wintrv  hill.  ^ 

The  spring  shall  bring  the  lender  rain — 
With  80Dg  the  woodlaodd  Oil. 

And  brinit  all  gentle  thoughta  of  peace 

And  beaiit.T  to  the  weary  heart; 
For  tbaie  wild,  wintry  storms  shitU  cea;e, 

These  abadows  aball  depart. 

Yet  henceforth  unto  aa  less  bright 
Toe  glory  on  the  grass  shall  lie — 

A  somewhat  fainter  splendor  light 
The  radjant  summer  aky. 

Heoceforth  the  dawn's  ethereal  rose 

Shall  open  in  a  tenderer  beam, 
While  with  a  sweeller  murmur  flows 

The  sad,  continual  stream. 

But  far  away  from  these,  then  now 
Art  crowned  in  light  without  a  shade, 

The  amaranth  around  thy  brow 
That  truly  shall  not  fade. 

The  radiailce  shall  for  aye  endnre 

That  robes  thee  in  superior  light, 
Arrayed  in  garments  very  pure 

And  of  celestial  white. 

Afar  upon  those  shining  plains 
Thy  ransomed  soul,  with  rapture  stirred, 

Is  now  entranced  with  higher  strains 
Than  any  ear  bath  heard. 

■'Mid  roysteri-  s  to  no  mortal  known, 

Kneeling  with  more  than  earthly  awe, 
Low  down  before  the  Great  White  Tbrone 
Which  the  rapt  atSr  saw. 
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Since  ihig  we  bold,  and  tboa  art  bUit 

Beyond  all  need  of  earthly  fears, 
Ob  I  let  us  itill  (bis  sad  unrest 

And  dry  these  bitter  tears. 
For,  aome«bere  in  the  future  vast, 

Our  brows  ehall  meet  tiiy  saintly  kbs, 
Wlien  we  mny  come  to  tbee  at  last, 

And  enter  endless  bliss! 
Veeember,  1867.  H.  W.  G. 

For  Fricnda'  Ii>t«llig«DC«r. 
THE  WIND-SWEPT  HARP. 
It  is  related  that  in  Germany  there  stood  a  great 
castle,  from  the  towers  of  which  huge  wires  were 
stretched,  thus  constructing  an  iS!olian  Harp.  Or- 
dinary winds  produced  no  effect,  but  when  fierce 
tempests  arose,  then  the  wires  gave  forth  slraias  of 
glorious  melody. 

On  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 

To  the  Rhineland  nigh. 
Stood  a  baron's  lordly  castle, 

Towering  to  the  sky. 
From  the  battlements  suspended. 

Hung  the  iEolim  lyre, 
That  the  wind-god  in  his  passage 

Ofl  might  touch  the  wire. 
Bat  the  zephyrs  would  not  linger 

■  For  one  joyous  strain — 
And  the  nighi-wi  jds  only  murmured 

Furtb  their  sad  refrain. 
But  when  ro»e  the  mighty  tempest — 

Blew  the  win'ry  gale — 
Then  the  wind-harp  strains  majestic 

Sent  from  bill  to  dale. 
Thus  in  hours  of  ease  and  pleasure, 

When  our  sky  is  clear, 
.  Oft  the  heart  grows  cold  and  careless — 
We  no  dangers  fear. 
Bat  when  clouds  the  sky  bare  darkened. 

Angry  storms  assail. 
And  our  bark,  the  rudder  broken. 
Flies  before  tbe  gale ; 
'  When  no  haven  in  tbe  distance, 
Meets  the  lo.'ging  eye. 
And,  all  earthly  succor  failing, 

We  to  death  are  nigh  ; 
Then  each  wail  becomes'  a  prayer — 

And  the  heart-felt  cry, 
For  the  Father's  help  and  guidance, 

Wings  its  way  on  high. 
Only  when  through  tribulation 

We  tbe  harbor  gain, 
Only  when  by  sorrow  chastened. 

Taught  by  grief  and  pain, 
Can  tbe  soul  pour  forth  ascriptions, 

Songs  of  sacred  praise ;  , 

For  the  victory,  shouts  eiultant. 

Hymns  of  triumph  raise  I 
Ever  in  tbe  fiery  furnace 

Is  the  pure  gold  tried — 
And  the  precious  wheat  we  winnow^ 
From  the  chaff  divide. 

A.  E.P. 

from  **Th«  Fttond." 
ADVANTAGES  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

The  late  eminent  Benjamin  Silliman  records 
his  testimony  in  favor  of  simplicity  and  strict 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  Hia  health, 
originally  very  good,  became  serioosly  impaired 


through  the  effect  of  "anxiety,  watching,  and 
sorrow,"  attendant  npoo  the  illness -and  death 
of  his  children,  four  of  whom  were  taken  from 
him' in  the  space  of  three  or  four  years.  Re- 
peated attacks  of  vertigo  induced  him  to  sus- 
pend bis  scientific  labors  for  a  time  and.  seek 
relief  in  travelling.  His  health,  however,  was 
not  re  esUblished,-  though  the  journeys  were 
doubtless  salutary.  Tbe  principal  cause  of  hia 
renewed  vij^or  appears  to  have  been  a  change 
of  diet,  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  which  bo 
gives  the  following  instructive  account : 

"  When  my  health  began  to  fail  in  1821  <nd 
1822,  I  was  under  the  common  delusion  that 
debility  and  functional  derangement   must  be 
overcome  by  a  moderate  use  of  stimulants.     I 
had  used  the  oxide  of  bismuth  as  an  aoti-dys- 
peptie  remedy,  but   with   no  serious  benefit. 
The  mnscular  system  was  enfeebled  along  with 
the  digestive,  the  nervous  power  was  thrown 
out  of  healthy  action,  an  indescribable  discom- 
fort deprived  me  in  a  great  degree  of  p.hyMcal 
enjoyment,  and  the  mind  became  unequal    to 
much  intellectual  effort.     My  spirits  were,  how- 
ever, cheerful ;  and  even  when  I  was  unable  to 
sustain    a  conversation  with  a  calling  stranger, 
I  still  believed  that  I  should  recover,  for  my 
physicians,   after  careful   examination,   could 
find  no  proof  of  any  organic  disease,  but  only  of 
functional  derangement.     I  yielded  for  a  time 
to  the  popular  belief  that  good  wine  and  cor- 
dials were  the  lever  which  would  raise  my  de- 
pressed   person;    but    the    relief    was    only 
temporary :  a  flash  of  nervous  excitement  pro- 
duced   an    illusive    appearance    of    increased 
vigor  with  which  the  miod  sympathized ;  the 
transient   brightdess  was  soon  clouded  again, 
and  no  permanent  benefit  followed ;  but  often 
disturbed  slumbers,  with  nocturnal  spasms  and 
undefined  terrors  in   dreams,  proved   that  all 
was  wrong.     No  medical  men  informed  me  that 
I  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course ;  but  the  same 
wise  and  good  friend,  to  whom  I  had   been 
already  so  touch  indebted,  Daniel  Wadswonh, 
convinced  me,  after  much  effort,  that  my  best 
chance  for  recovery  was  to  abandon  all  stima- 
lants  and  adopt  a  very  simple  diet,  and  in  such 
quantities,  however  moderate,  as  the  stomafch 
might  be  able  to  digest  and  assimilate.     I  took 
my  resolution  in  1823,  in  tbe  lowest  depression 
of  health.     I  abandoned  wine  and  every  other 
stimuliint,  including,  for  the  time,  even  coffee 
and  tea.    Tobacco  had  always  been  my  abhor- 
rence;   and   opium,   except    medically,   when 
wounded,  £  had  never  used.     With   oons6int 
exercise  abroad,  I  adopted  a  diet  of  boiled  rice, 
bread  and  milk,— the  milk  usually  boiled  and 
diluted   with    water;   plain  animal   muscle  in 
small  quantity,  varied  by  fowl  and  fish,  avoiding 
rich  gravies  and  pastry,  and  occasionally  using 
soups  and   farinaceous  preparations.     I  perse- 
vered a  year  in  this  strict  regimen,  and  ailer  a 
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few  weeks  my  unpleaaant  symptams  abated,  my 
strength  gradually  increased,  and  health,  imper- 
ceptibly in  ii8  daily  progress,  but  manifest  in 
its  resaltsj  stole  upon  me  unawares.  W^ile 
this  course  of  regrimen  was  in  progreaa,  I  met 
St  D.  Wadsworth's  the  late  William  Watann, 
who,  as  an  invalid,  had  pursued  a  similar 
course,  and,  although  consamptive,  had  recover- 
ed comfortable  health.  He'  gave  me — then 
beginning    to   recover    strength — the    fullest 

^  assurance  that,  as  I  had  no  organic  disease,  I 
>  should  fully  recover,  provided  I  persevered ; 
and  that  in  his  opinion  I  should  by  and  by  be 
ab'le  to  ride  all  nigtn  in  the  Eitage,  and  to  per- 
form all  the  labors  to  whi<ih  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  former  years.  I  was  then  at  the 
meridian  of  lil'e',  in  my  forty- fourth  year;  and 
in  the  almost  thirty-six  years  that  have  elapsed 
since,  I  have  resumed  no  stimulus  which  I 
then  abandoned,  except  tea,  and  very  rarely 
coffee.  Tea  is  a  cordial  to  me;  "  it  cheers  but 
not  inebriates."  Tea  and  water  are  my  only 
constant  drinks;  milk  I  drink  occasionally. 
I  have  not  the  smallest  desire  for  wine  of  any 
kind,  nor  spirit,  nor  eider,  nor  beer ;  cold  water 
is  far  more  grateful  than  any  of  the  drinks  which 
I  have  named.  I  never  used  them  more  thun 
moderately,  as  they  were  formerly  ased  in  the 
moat  sober  families.  If  any  person  thinks  that; 
wine  and  brandy  may  bo  useful  to  him,  he  can 
'  Dot,  at  this  day,  have  any  assurance  that  they 

^  are  not  manufaotured  from  whiskey,  with 
many  additions,  and  some  of  them  noxious. 
Very  little  port  wine  has  seen  Portugal,  or 
madeira  wine   Madeira,   or  ohampagne   wine 

France.  .         .  ' 

"I  cannot  dismiss  this  topic  without  addfng 
that  W.  Watson's  predictions  have  been  fal- 
filled.  Home  of  my  most  arduous  labors  have 
been  performed  since  my  recovery.  I  have  not 
only  been  able,  as  he  predicted,  to  travel  all 
night  in  the  stage,  but  to  travel  extensively 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  to  lecture  to  popular 
audiences  in  many  towns  and  cities, — some  of 
them  far  away;  to  write  and  publish  books;  to 
astfend  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
Id  1837;  td  explore  copper  mines  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  Virginia  io  18.^6;  twice  to  traverse 
the  Atlantic  and  portion's  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and    to   ascend    Mount    Boica,    near    Verona, 

F  -  Mount  VesnviuB,  and  Mount  Etna,  at  eeventy- 
two  years  of  age,  in  1851.  I  record  these 
facts,  not  with  any  feeling  of  vanity  or  pride,' 
bat  with  deep  gratitude  to  Ood;  and  I  am 
influenced  mora  thaq  all  by  the  wish  to  warn 
my  children,  and  my  children's  children,  to 
obey  God's  phynioal  as  well  as  moral  laws,  and 
so  remember,  that  if  they  would  enjoy  health 
'  and  long  life,  that  they  must  not  waste  their 
physical  powers  upon  extraneous  indulgenoe!>, 
but  must  be  satisfied  with  nutritions  food, 
water,  or  watery  fluids  «d  milk  for  drisk, 


regnlar  and  sufficient  sleep,  and  a  due  regulatioa 
of  all  propensities,  physical,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual. With  a  good  conscience  and  a 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  which  will  naturally 
result  frocu  the  course  which  I  havu  sketched, 
they  will  pass  on  agreeably  and  usefully 
through  life,  and  may  expect,  under  the  infla- 
encc  of  religious  principles  and  the  hopes  which 
they  inspire,  to  meet  death  without  dismay." 

For  FrleaJa'  Intelligencer. 

'  FaiENPS  AHUNQST   THE    FBEEDMSN. 

No.  XII. 

We  have  again  been  encouraged  by  the  cheer- 
ful letters  of  our  Teachers,  and  although  some 
of  the  schools  are  not  quite  as  well  filled  as  we 
could  desire,  they  generally  express  the  opinion 
that  ere  another  month  rolls  round  there  will 
be  a  considerable  increase  in  numbers. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  effort 
to  be  self-eustaioiag,  the  Frecdmen  muil  labor, 
and  that  diligently,  whenever  and  as  long  as 
they  can  find  work  to  do.  This  is  increasingly 
the  case  since  the  assistance  formerly  rendered 
by  the  North  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  and 
they  are  now  left  dependent  upon  their  own  ex- 
ertioDs. 

Cornelia  Hancock  writes  from  Mount 
Plea*atU,  S.  C  :  "This  month  (the  Eleventh) 
the  weather  has  been  unusually  fiae,  hence  the 
extremely  good  average.  Out  of  thirty-tix  ^n- 
pils  in  my  department,  I  have  had  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty  four  I  It  looks  formidable 
in  the  morning  to  see  in  the  yard  one  hundred 
ancfy?//y  children  who  must  be  assembled  and 
got  ioto  order  by  three  teachers.  We  a.ssemble 
in  one  of  the  rooms  below  stairs,  and  read  a 
portion  of  the  Bible  to  them,  and  ask  tbem'^ 
questions  upon  it.  After  the  opening  exercises, 
we  separate  to  pur  respective  rooms,  and  com- 
mence the  lessons  for  the  day ;  and  if  there  can 
be  found  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  collection 
of  pupils  more  intent  upon  the  task  before  them, 
it  muat'be  in  schools  I  have  not  visited.  I  was 
educated  in  the  Public  Schools  of  your  city,  and 
adhere  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  regulations 
imposed  there.  The  attendance  and  interest  of- 
the  scholars  continue  so  good,  that  we  are  able 
to  make  promotions,  and  keep  up  a  thoroughly 
graded  school. 

"  How  much  I  wish  some  of  you  could  visit 
this  school  and  see  and  know  how  much  these 
pupils  have  accomplished  for  themselves  in  the 
space  of  two  years."  • 

Mary  A.  Tatlor,  also  at  Mount  Pleamnt, 
remarks,  "  Little  that  is  new  can  be  siid  of  our 
school,  nor  do  I  know  that  there  should  be  any- 
thing new,  only  the  old  well  persevered  in.  The 
average  has  been  unusually  good  this  month, 
{forty-three  out  of  forty  five,)  In  these  schools 
we  do  not  have  to  make  the  ordinary  allowance 
for  sickness,  for  they  come  when  they  are  sick, 
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Bit  around  tbe  fire  until  their  chill  has  passed 
off,  and  then  resume  their  work." 

In  reference  to  the  number  and  progress  of 
her  pupils,  she  states,  "  I  have  counted  forty- 
three  or  forty-five  every  day,  and  flatter  myself 
that  I  caq  see  an  improvement  daily.  I  have 
some  scholars  who  have  never  mis»ed  a  single 
day  since  I  fir$t  came  to  South  Carolina. 

"  I  enjoy  the  opening  exercises  in  the  morn- 
i;ig.  The  colored  teacher  we  have  assisting  us 
is  a  very  good  singer,  and  we  have  taught  the 
children  a  number  of  beaudful  little  hymns, 
which  they  sing  very  sweetly." 

Isabel  Lanaib,  a  colored  teacher  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  is  etill  supplying  the  place  of  Esther 
Hawks,  (who,  at  last  report,  was  still  delayed 
irom  reaching  her  school  by  impassable  roads 
in  that  portion  of  Florida  from  which  she  is  to 
come  ;)  and  is  giving  satisfaction  to  our  other 
teachers  located  there,  who  have  a  supervision 
over  her  school.  Her  report  is  confirmatory  of 
the  estimation  in  whi.h  she  is  held.^  She  has 
70  pupils — all  between  6  and^ti  years  of  age — 
41  write,  43  read,  with  27  in  the  alphabet. 

Mart  McBride,  at  Fairfax  Court  Route, 
Va.,  gives  a  .very  s.atisfactory  account  of  her 
school,  and  states,  that  in  addition  to  the  39 
pupils  she  reports  as  in  the  firnt,  tecond  and 
third  readers,  she  has  "  four  who  can  read  any- 
thing set  before  them ;  they  have  been  through 
the  fourth  reader  long  since." 

She  also  informs,  that  in  consequence  of  in- 
disposition for  one  or  two  days,  she  had  to  place 
the  school  under  the  entire  care  of  Maggie 
Lewis,  (her  colored  assistant,)  and  that,  during 
her  absence,  her  school  was  visited  by  two  oler- 
gymen,  who  subsequently  reported  to  her  that 
they  found  the  school  in  excnllent  order.  Al- 
though apparently  a  trifling  circumstance,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  one  who  has  received 
'  er  instruction  under  our  auspices,  is  not  only 
capable  of  imparting  her  knowledge  to  others, 
but  also  of  jnaintaining  discipline  in  a  school. 

Sarab^I^N  Stkkr,  at  Waterford,  Va.,  in 
addition  to  her  satisfactory  report,  remarks, 
"Since  my  last  report,  I  bad  a  pleasant  visit 
from  D:  F.  W.,  of  Philadelphia.  She  expressed 
herself  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  my 
Schi>oI,  which  was  truly  gratifying  to  me. 

Sarah  M.  Ely,  located  near  Lewinsville,  Va., 
regrets  the  small  size  of  her  school,  but  looks 
forward  to  an  increase  when  the  fall  work  is 
completed ;  and  in  reference  to  the  attendance 
states  that  four  pupils  ha^e  beec  present  every 
dai/,  and  three  absent  only  one  day  each — 
adding — 

"  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  school  and 
the  people.  I  have  tried,  and  shall  try  again, 
to  get  them  to  place  something  every  week  in 
iny  hands,  if  it  is  only  half  what  they  spend  for 
tobacco,  but  so  far  they  will  not  consent  to  that 
atran^cment;  although  they  spend  considerable 


every  week  for  that  abomination.  The  progress 
of  the  school  is  very  encouraging,  and  they  are 
governed  easily.  My  health  is  good,- and  thongh 
alnxost  entirely  cut  off  from  all  society,  I  am 
contented  and  very  happy,  and  much  pleaeed  to 
be  here." 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  Leeshurg,  Va.,  writes, 
"My  evenings  are  very  much  occupied  since  I 
have  commenced  teaching  night-school,  but^it 
is  well  to  be  so,  as  I  am  better  eatis6cd  to  be 
doing  something.  There  is  so  much  to  do  here 
that  I  sometimes  feel  worried,  and  as  though  I 
had  just  commenced.  0 !  if  the  people  h«re 
would  arouse  to  a  sense  of  this  great  work^-take 
hold  of  it, '  and  help  me  along — it  seems  a0 
though  vie  could  do  much  more. 

"  At  times  when  I  look  ahead,  I  am  almost 
discouraged,  and  must  needs  take  a  glance  at 
the  past,  and  with  this  contrast  I  can  then  see 
and  know  it  is  well  for  me  to  be  here.  The  im- 
provement in  the  children  has  been  such  that 
one  can  scarcely  believe  they  are  the  same.  I 
have  so  many  little  creatures  who  require  so 
much  patience,  and  who  have  not  the  right  kind 
of  home- training,  as  playful  as  kittens,  but  a 
great  deal  naughtier,  that  daily  my  prayer  goes 
up  ioT  patience,  patience." 

Phi  LENA  Heald,  at  FaU»  Cliurch,  Va., 
states:  "The  anxiety  to  gain  knowledge,  mani- 
fested by  many  of  the  pupils,  ia  a  constant  in- 
centive to  renewed  effort  and  increased  earnest- 
ness on  my  part.  My  interest  has  been  es- 
pecially awakened  in  a  young  woman  who  has 
commenced  coming  to  school  lately.  She  has 
no  mother,  keeps  house  for  her  father  and 
brothers,  but  comes  to  school  whenever  »he  can 
possibly  leave.  She  did  not  know  her  alphabet, 
but  in  less  than  a  week  she  has  learned  to  read 
in  four  letters,  and  is  trying  hard  to  learn  how 
to  write  and  cipher.  She  is  a  fine,  noble  girl, 
and  is  very  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  school?, 
never  before  having  had  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend. My  heart  goes  out  to  her  in  tender  sym- 
pathy."    She  adds : 

"Joseph  Earner  and  Charles  Kirk  have 
visited  us  most  acceptably  since  last  I  wrote 
to  yon.  The  former  is  visiting  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  a  religious  capacity,  and  his  concern  ex- 
tends in  a  special  manner  to  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  .  They  had  a  meeting  in  my 
school  room,  and  the  advice  given  was  truly  ex- 
cellent and  very  practical.  I  am  sure  the  peo- 
ple must  have  been  benefited  thereby.  To  me 
this  visit  was  a  most  welcome  one,  and  it  seemed 
very  lunne  like  to  have  those  with  me  who  oaed 
the  plain  language.  Their  presence  did  my 
heart  good,  and  the  precious  season  of  silence, 
ere  the  words  of  encouragement  were  uttered, 
was  to  me  rich  in  blessings." 

Frances  E.  Gauze,  at  Herrnlon  Station^ 
speaks  of  a  prospective  Increase  in  the  site  of 
her  school  after  CbiiMmaa;  and  feelingly  alluded 
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to  a  "  great  loss"  tbey  bave  eustained  by  the 
death  of  ooe  of  her  pupils,  a  girl  of  13  jeare  ot 
age ;  adding,  that  her  schoolinatea  feel  it  deeply 
"  The  day  before  she  died,  she  sang  a  beaa- 
tifnl  hymD  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
sing  with  her  playmates  at  school.     At  her 
funeral,  which  took  place  on  Thanksgiving  day, 
my  pupils  stood  around  her  coffin  and  ssng  the 
game  hymn.     They  sang  it  so  mournfully,  and 
seemeil  to  feel  it  so  deeply,  that  there  were  but 
few   dry  eyes   present."     She  also  apeaks  of 
some  of  the  little  ones  not  being  able  to  come 
to  school  for  want  of  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  barrel  and  bos  of 
sundries  for- them;   remarking,  "  My  Kennett 
firienda  are  oertaiifly  very  kind  to  remember  us, 
and  to  send  so  many  articles  of  warm  clothing 
for  the  poor  and  needy.     They  are  lending  to 
the  Lord,  and  will  be  amply  repaid." 
•    Catharink  E.  Hali.;  at    Vienna,   Va.,  re- 
ports a  considerable  increase  in  her  school,  but 
regrets  the  roof  and  weatherboarding  of  the 
hoase  are  insufficient  to  keep  out  the  rain  and 
sncw.     Consequently  on  very  stormy  days  no 
school  can  be  held. 

Mary  Pkrry  (late  Brosius)  is  still  at  Ma- 
naftan,  Va.,  awaiting  the  completion  of  her 
school-room,  but  has  been  advised  to  do  what 
she  can,  in  the  way  of  teaching,  in  the  dieellings 
of  the  Freedmen,  antil  the  building;  is  finished. 
From  Deborah  K.  Smith,  at  Gum  Springs^ 
and  Sarah  E.  Llotd,  at  WooHlawn,  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee h'as  received  neither  letter  nor  report  for 
Eleventh  month.  When  these  omissions  take 
place,  it  in  always  a  matter  of  regret,  as  they 
render  it  impossible  to  make  a  correct  record 
of  what  the  Association  is  doing. 

The  three  South  Carolina  schools  nnmber 
151  scholars,  114  of  whom  read,  122  write,  95 
are  in  arithmetic,  and  only  27  are  in  the  alpha- 
bet, while  all  of  them  are  between  6  and  16 
years  of  age. 

The  Virginia  schools,  as  far  as  heard  from, 
Dumber  295  scholars,  208  of  whom  read,2\l 
vrite,  163  are  iu  arithmetic,  with  only  18  in  the 
alphabet,  while  of  the  wholis  number  239  are 
between  6  and  16  years  of  age. 

The  whole  number  under  the  eare  of  the 
Atsociation  for  the  Eleventh  month,  as  far  as 
heard  from,  was  therefore  /our  hundred  and 
Jbrtj/'gix. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  to  the  above  summary, 
that  the  Association  continues  to  meet  on  the 
third  Fourfh-dajf  evening  in  each  month,  in 
the  Moathly  Meeting  Room  of  Race  Street 
Meeting  House,  at  halF-past  seven  o'clock,  on 
which  occasions,  in  addition  to  the  transaction 
of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Society,  the  en- 
tire letters  from  our  teachers  (of  which  the  ex- 
tracts published  in  the  Intelligencer  form  but 
a  small  portion)  are  read.    These  lettere  possets 


very  considerable  interest,  having  a  tendency 
as  some  of  us  think,  to  "  stir  up  the  pure  mind 
by  way  of  remembrance,"  and  a  feeling  of  re- 
gret is  oftimes  experienced  that  more  of  our 
friends  are  not  present  with  us  to  share  our  en- 
joyment. 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.,  1867.      J.  M.  E. 


A  wonderful  spinmnq  machinb. 
The  stratagems  employed  by  insects  for  the 
capture  of  their  prey  are  very  curious,  and  af-  . 
ford  to  naturalists  an  exceedingly  entertaining 
and   interesting  study.     The  ant  lion   digs  a 
tunnel-shaped  pit  in  the  loose  sand,  and  fising 
itself  in  the  depressed  apex,  catches  and  de- 
vours the  ant  or  spider  whieh  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  into  its  snare.     But  no  species  of  in- 
sects excel  the  different  kinds  of  spiders,  in 
their  ingenious  devices  for  securing  their  prey. 
The  spider,  though  wingless,  feeds  on  flies,  and 
its  food  must  bo  captured  on  the  wing.     But 
how  can  it  accomplibh  such  a  task  7     Were  we . 
not  familiar  with  its  web  sand  nets,  the  struc- 
ture of  such  snares,  by  an  animal   so  minute, 
would  not  fail   to  excite  our  admiration  and 
wonder.     As  it  is,  we  look  upon  the  spider-web 
as  evidence  of  a  neglected  room,  and,  iitstead  of 
making  its  structure  a  btady,  and  admiring  the 
wonderrul  wisdom  it  displays,  we  sweep  it  from 
the  wall  with  manifest  delight. 

If  that  which  we  regard  with  so  little  respect, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  a  spider,  were  done 
with  the  same  perfection  by  some  of  the  larger 
animals,  we  would  never  cease  to  wonder. ' 
"  How  would  tjie  world  crowd  to  see  a  fox 
which  would  spin  ropes,  weave  them  into  an 
accurately-meshed  net,  and  extend  the  net  be- 
tween two  trees  for  the  parpose  of  entangling 
birds  in  their  flight!"  But  there  would  be 
nothing  more  marvelous  in  this,  than  there  is 
in  what  the  spider  is  doing  every  day ;  and  just 
because  of  the  minuteness  of  the  little  rope- 
maker  and  weaver,  the  work  ought  to  excite  in 
us  the  great  wonder. 

We  always  judge  of  the  ingenuity  of  any 
piece  of  machinery  by  the  simplici  y  of  its  parts, 
and  its  adaption  to  the  services  for  which  it 
has  been  constructed.  Now,  judging  by  this 
rule,  we  find  the  spider  possessed  of  a  *'  Spin- 
ning machine,"  far  aurpas><ing,  in  the  perfection 
of  iis  work,  all  the  inventions  of  man.  I  once 
heard  a  gentleman  express  his  astonishment  at 
the  perfecJon  of  the  machinery  by  which,  man 
had  succeeded  in  drawing  out  brass  wire  to  the 
fineness  of  a  human  hair.  How  much  greater 
was  his  astonishment  when  I  told  him,  that 
there  was  a  very  minute  spider  which  spun  a 
thread  so  fine  that  it  required  4,000,000  of 
them  to  equal  in  thickness  one  of  the  hairs  of 
his  beard,  and  that  every  one  of  these  threads 
was  composed  of  not  less  than  400  separate 
strands  1 
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This  remarkabhe  machinery  is  exceedingly 
simple.  If  jou  examine  the  binder  exireiuiij 
of  the  abdomen  of  the  common  house-spider, 
JOU  will  find,  on  its  under  ride,  four  or  six  pro- 
tuberances of  a  cylindrical  shape,  which  are 
tjulled  spinnertts,  or  spinners.  Each  spinneret 
is  furnished  with  tubes  so  ezqnistiteiy  fine, 
that,  in  a  space  not  much  larger  than  the  point 
of  a  pen,  arc  found  a  thousand  other  dixtinct 
tubes. '  From  each  of  these  tubes  proceeds  a 
single  strand,  which  unites  with  all  the  other 
strands  to  make  that  which  is  ordinarily  known 
as  the  spider's  thread.  So  you  perceive  that 
this  thread,  often  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  our  senses,  is  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  a  single  line,  but  a  rope,  composed  of 
at  least  400  strands. 

Human  art  has  never  attained  such  wonder- 
ful perfection  as  this.  It  is  truly  astouishing, 
and  were  it  notra  matter  of  daily  observation, 
the  most  credulous  would  hesitate  to  believe 
the.  statement. 

But  yen  ask,  is  it  necesisary  for  the  spider  to 
spin  such  a  compound  thread.?  This  question 
is  very  naturally  suggested,  and  admits  of  two 
probable  answers.  First :  the  dividing  of  the 
thread  into  so  many  strands,  just  at  its  exit 
from  the  spinnerets,  favors  the  rapid  drying  of 
the  gum  used  in  its  manufacture — an  important 
consideration  to  the  spider,  as  it  is  under  the 
necessity  of  putting  it"  thread  into  immediate 
use.  Secondly :  the  combination  of  so  many 
threads  into  one,  vastly  strengthens  the  web, 
and  enables  it  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  flying 
insect  it  is  intended  to  capture,  or  to  bear  the 
heavy  body  of  the  spider  while  it  struggles 
with  its  captive,  or  in  its  passage  through  the 
air. 

The  only  other  instruments  usedln  spinning 
are  its  feet,  with  the  claws  of  which  it  guides, 
or  separates  into  two  or  more,  the  line  from  be- 
hind. Two  of  the  claws  of  the  spider's  foot 
are  toothed  like  a  comb.  It  is  with  these  two 
claws  that  it  keeps  the  threads  apart..  When 
the  spider  ascends  the  line  by  which  it  has 
dropped  itself  from  an  eminence,  it  winds  up 
the  8uperfl.uouB  cord  into  a  ball.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  uses  the  third  claw,  which  I  have  called 
the  thumb  of  the  spider's  hand. 

A  few  days  ago,  I-  brought  a  garden  spider 
into  my  study,  and  placed  it  upon  a  small  slip 
of  paper  surrounded  by  water  in  a  basin.  At 
first,  it  traversed  its  paper  island,  and,  by 
leaching  out  its  arms  oo  all  sides,  found  that 
there  was  no  escape  across  the  water.  Then, 
aHer  trying  to  ascend  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
withtut  success,  it  raised  itself  upon  its  legs, 
and  elevated  it«  spinnerets'to  a  horizontal  po- 
sition. -I  observed  it  intent  upon  something. 
It  was  throwing  out  its  lines,  upon  which  it 
designed  to  make  its  escape  across  the  water. 
In  a  short  time,  I  discovered  about  half  a  dozen 


lines  of  gossamer  threads  attached  to  the  books 
on  a  stand  about. twenty  inches  distant.  As 
soon  as  it  ascertained  that  its  threads  had 
found  a  connection  with  some  object  beyond 
the  basin,  it  fastened  the  end  of  the  line  next 
it  to  the  paper,  ascended  its  pontoon,  and  made 
its  escape. 

This  artifice  has  been  observed  by  many 
naturalists,  and  accounts  for  the  way  in  which 
thetie  animals,  though  destitute  of  wings,  trans-' 
port  themselves  fn>m  tree  to  tree,  across  brooks, 
and  frequently  through  the  air  itself,  without 
any  apparent  starting  point. — Family  Treature. 


ITEMS. 

CoHGBCSS. — In  the  Senate, «  memorial  fk'om  tbe  So- 
ciety of  Fiirods  in  six  States  in  re^rard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tbe  Indians  by  the  GoTernment  was  pre- 
sented and-referred  to  tbe  Commiltee  <ta  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

General  Miles,  Freedmen's  Bnrean  OommissioDer 
for  Nortb  Carolina,  has  written  a  strong  letter  to 
General  Howard,  urging  tliat  the  bureau  mast  not 
be  discontinned  till  reconstroction  is  full;  accom- 
plished. He  says  that,  in  bis  judgment,  at  no  pe- 
riod since  tbe  close  of  tbe  war  baa  tbe  bureau  been 
of  greater  advantage  than  now.  Be  is  sure  that  its 
immediate  withdrawal  from  Nortb  Carolina  would 
result  in  great  public  and  private  pecuniary  losses  ; 
tbe  freedmen  would  sufler  physically,  morally,  and 
spiritually ;  school  bouses  would  decay ;  teachers 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  Slate ;  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries would  be  filled  >  idleness  and  prodigality  and 
want  would  lake  tbe  place  of  industry  and  profper- 
ity.  The  labor  of  tbe  freedman  would  become  uo- 
profitHble  to  him,  and  tbe  poor  dependent  colored 
laboring  man,  with  no  roof  to  cover  bis  starring 
family,  or  foot  of  ground  to  call  bis  own,  would  be 
reduced  to  a  slate  of  serfdom.  Ue  conclude*  by 
saying  that  be  feels  it  his  duty,  as  a  commissioner 
for  North  Carolina,  on  behalf  of  that  poriioit  of  its 
population  whose  interest  and  welfare  are  most 
directly  involved,  earnestly  to  appeal  to  yon  to  use 
your  influence  to  continue  tbe  bureau  until  the 
great  political  changes  and  ezperimeuts  now  going 
on  in  this  State  have,  been  completed  and  their  SDC- 
cessful  working  is  assured. — Nevi  York  Exprttt. 

A  daring  attempt  was  made  on  the  13th  inet.  to 
effect  tbe  release  of  Col  Burke,  a  Fenian,  conflned 
in  Clerkenwell  prison,  London.  Powder  was  ex- 
ploded beneath  the  walls,  and  a  whole  side  wall, 
and  three  adjoining  buildings,  were  destroyed. 
Forty  persons  were  injured,  and  it  is  reported  threo 
lives  were  lost,  but  the  object  was  not  gained,  and 
Burke  was  removed  to  a  place  of  greater  safety. 

In  Knglaid  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  has  been  proposed 
to  open  a  new  ront*  for  transit  across  Crn'ral  Ameri- 
ca. Tbe  proposed  route  is  through  Honduras,  and 
measures  230  miles.  It  is  much  longer  than  tbe 
Panama  transit,  but  it  is  so  much  farther  nortb  that 
it  lessens  the  distance  from  New  York  or  London  lo 
San  Francisco  over  1100  milrs.  It  is  said  that  tbe 
new  route  can  be  constructed  for  $40,000  a  mile. 

FoLLT  OKB-TBiRD  of  the  whole  amount  of  sugar 
conaamed  in  tbe  world  is  manufactured  from  beets  ; 
and  immense  qaaniities  of  raw  beet  sugar  are  im- 
ported into  England  for  their  refineries,  competing 
very  snccessfully  with  the  cate  sugar  fh>m  the  West 
Indies  aad  elsewhere. 
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THE   FENN8   AND   PENINQTONS. 
(Contintted  from  page  075.) 

When  dwelliog  oa  Sir  William  Springett's 
obaraqter  and  religioas  convictions,  bis  wife 
mentions  some  points  on  which  a  change  had 
gone  forward  in  his  mind,  from  the  time  when 
with  80  much  solemoitj  he  had  carried  his  in- 
fant son  to  the  baptismal  font.  Having  in  vain 
looked  for  an;  declaratioa  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  that  recommends  infant  baptism,  he  at 
length  came  to  the  oonclnsion  that  it  was  an 
unauthorized  rite.  Again  arose  the  thought, 
if  infant  baptism  be  incorrectly  looked  on  as 
producing  regeneration — the  being  born  again 
— without  which,  onr  Lord  declared  to  Nicode- 
mus,  "  a  man  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God,"  then  it  was  not  merely  an  uninflaen- 
tial  and  unauthorized  rite,  but,  by  giving  a 
fake  moaning  to  Christian  regeneration,  it  had 
become  a  positive  evil.  Its  tendency  and  in- 
fluence, leading  away  from  the  true  meaning  of 
Scriptural  regeneration,  had  done  great  harm 
in  the  church. 

With  respect  to  the  sacramental  rite  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper,  not  having  experienced  it  to 
bring  bis  mind,  as  he  had  hoped  it  would  have 
done,  into  any  closer  spiritual  communion  with 
the  Lord,  he  was  startled.  Striving  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this,  he  came  at  length  to  the  con- 
fllosion  that  there  existed  a  wrong  construction 
of  our  Lord's  words,  which  bad  led  to  its  es- 
tablishment in  the  Church  as  a  congregational 
roli^ous  rite.    As  he  dwelt  on  this  subject, 


carefully  examining  the  texts  of  Scripture  that 
bore  on  the  point,  this  conviction  continued  to 
deepen  in  his  mind  till  he  felt  constrained  to 
discontinue  partaking  of  it.  Bespecting  his 
having  turned  from  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer, 
his  wife  says,  "  This  turning  in  him  proceeded 
from  a  glimpse  of  the  dawning  of  the  day  when 
prayer  is  to  be  offpred  up  in  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  ;  also  that  there  was  a  spirit 
of  prayer  and  snpplicatioti,  in  which  any  one 
who  felt  it  might  mentally  engage  without 
form,  yet  with  true  acceptance  to  God,  seems 
to  have  been  made  dear  to  him.  "  He  also 
saw,"  she  says,  "  in  the  little  measure  of  light 
accorded  him,  that  priests  were  not  to  preach 
for  hire,  but  were  to  be  sent  of  the  Lord  to 
reach  the  consciences  of  the  hearers.  Thi» 
made  him  decline  false  dead  ways,  and  cleavo 
in  heart  to  the  people  called  Puritans  (for  in 
that  day  those  that  heard  tbe  Lord  were  nick- 
named Puritans).  Amongst  them  it  was  bis 
delight  to  be  exercised  in  the  worship  of  God, 
and  to  mingle  in  their  chaste  conversation." 

Sir  William  Springett  was  one  of  those  in- 
domitable soldiers  of  the  Covenant,  who,  in 
their  zeal  for  the  Lord,  brought  their  energies 
into  action  against  the  uiie  of  priestly  vestments 
as  well  as  against  Papal  idolatry.  The  Puri- 
tanioal  glasses  they  looked  through  in  that  day 
represented  almost  every  work  of  art  as-  dan- 
gerous that  had  been  imported  from  any  coun- 
try under  the  Papacy;  hence  much  was  sacri- 
ficed which  in  another  age  would  have  been 
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Bpared.  Sir  William's  mfi  tells  us  ber  hus- 
band commanded  his  soldiers  to  break  down 
and  destroy  everj  vestige  of  those  objects  that 
he  regarded  as  Popish  idols,  whether  crosaes, 
statues,  pictures,  or  gold  ornaments.  It  mat- 
tered not  with  what  exquisite  art  the  marble 
figures  bad  been  chiseled,  or  with  what  elab- 
orate and  successful  skill  the  painting  repre- 
sented life,  if  it  depicted  or  attempted  to  em- 
body fanciful  representations  of  the  Lord  Je- 
Eus,  of  Lis  apostles,  or  of  Romish  saints,  from 
the  fury  of  the  Puritan  soldier  nothing  could 
shield  it.  "  Be  they  ever  so  rich,"  says  Lady 
Springett,  "  ne  destroyed  them,  and  reserved 
not  one  for  its  oorocliness  or  costly  workman- 
ship." Looking  back  from  our  stand-point 
upon  that  wbolesule  destruction  of  works  of 
artistic  genius,  some  of  us  may  be  more  inclined 
to  cry  out  against  the  iconoclastic  furor  of  our 
Puritan  forefathers,  than  to  commeod  their 
destructive  proceedings.  Whatever  we  may 
think,  wives  like  Lady  Springett  in  that  day 
regarded  them  as  evidences  of  Chrixtian  faith- 
fulness, aud  no  doubt  they  did  imply  faithful- 
ness to  the  conscientious  views  they  had 
adopted.  In  Sir  William's  crusade  against 
idolatry  there  was  not  only  true  conscientious 
earnestness,  but  a  commendable  impartiality — 
not  saving  what  was  his  friend's  property  and 
destroying  his  euemy's ;  as  is  manifested  by  the 
following  statement  from  his  wiie : — "  I  find 
freedom,"  she  says,  "  to  mention  ono  passage 
in  this  pursuit  of  destroying  Popish  relics  and 
pnctures.  There  was  a  parliament-man  who 
was  also  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county,  a 
great  stirrer  in  the  Parliament  cause,  and  his 
wife  a  zealous  Puritan.  This  man  was  assist- 
ing him  (Sir  William)  and  was  bis  companion 
in  the  searching  of  Popish  houses,  and  in  de- 
stroying their  pictures  and  trumpery.  Going 
one  day  to  their  house  to  visit  them,  as  he 
passed  through  the  hall,  he  spied  several  su- 
perstitious pictures,  as  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  his  resurrection,  and  such  like ;  very 
large  pictures  they  were,  and  a  great  ornament 
to  the  hall.  They  bad  been  moved  out  of  the 
parlor  to  manifest  neglect.  He,  looking  upon 
it  as  a  very  unequal  thing  to  destroy  such 
things  in  Popish  houses,  and  have  them  in 
those  of  their  opposers,  drew  out  his  sword, 
and  cut  them  all  out  of  their  frames,  and, 
spearing  them  on  the  sword's  point,  he  went 
into  the  parlor  with  them.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  being  there,  be  said  to  her,  'What  a 
shame  thy  husband  should  be  so  sealous  a 
prosecutor  of  Papists,  and  spare  suoh  things  in 
his  own  house  1  But,'  saith  he,  ■  thou  seest  I 
have  acted  impartially,  and  have  destroyed 
them  here  also.' " 

His  wife  says,  and  no  doubt  she  had  good 
reason  to  say  it,  that  he  was  just  and  merciful 
in  doing  the  work  which  as  a  soldier  he  had  to 


do,  never  in  any  case  converting  confiscated 
property  or  sequestered  estates  to  bis  own  use. 
She  adds,  "  He  even  refused  to  buy  any  goods 
that  were  plundered  from  the  enemy ;  nor  ever 
made  any  use  of  one  pound's  worth,  I  dare 
aver,  that  belonged  to  them  who  were  con- 
quered. Re  had  very  great  ofi'ers  from  per- 
sons in  power,  of  houses  and  goods  both  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  of  tho.<ie  called  delin- 
quents ;  all  which  he  refused,  and  rather  chose, 
whilst  his  family  was  with  him  in  the  city,  to 
pay  twenty  shillings  a  week  for  lodgings  than 
touch  any  of  them.  One  considerable  place 
offered  him  was  Leeds  Castle  in  Kent.  It  was 
seized  by  the  Parliament  party,  and  made  a 
garrison,  and  he  was  intended  to  be  the  oom- 
mnnder  of  it,  and  greatly  pressed  to  make  use 
of  the  goods  and  furniture,  and  have  his  fami- 
ly live  in  the  Castle,  but  he  refu^ed  it.  An- 
other house  off<>red  him  was  Holliogborn,  which 
was  very  well  furqished,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  Leeds  Caetle ;  but  he  refused  it  also,  giving 
them  an  answer  to  this  effect,  that  he  durst  not 
make  use  of  any  man's  estate  or  goods,  nor 
dwell  in  any  man's  sequestered  home,  much  less 
this,  which  was  his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Culpep- 
per's. His  mind  throughout  life  was  ever  for 
the  exercise  of  compassion  and  charitableness, 
of  which  there  have  been  many  instances  given 
me  by  persons  who  have  observed  him  io  the 
places  where  he  was  quartered,  beside  what  I 
have  seen  myself,  and  I  had  converse  with  him 
from  the  time  he  was  12  years  old  to  his  dying 
day.  One  instance  I  shall  mention  that  I  had 
from  the  Mayor  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent.  He 
brought  me  a  bill  for  three  pounds  afier  his 
death,  with  my  husband's  hand  to  it,  telling  me 
that  as  he  was  walking  in  the  street  with  bim,  a 
poor  man  was  had  to  prison,  who  made  miserable 
moan  ;  whereat  Sir  William  stopped  the  bailiff, 
and  asked  what  they  were  taking  him  to  prison 
for?  He  answered  for  debt.  He  replied, '  You 
shall  not  carry  him  there.  Mr.  Mayor,  lay  you 
down  the  money,  and  I  will  see  it  discharged.' 

(To  b«  oontiBiMil.) 

Our  friend  H.  M.  will  observe  that  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  liberty  granted  by  her, 
and  in  the  abridgment  we  trust  we  have  re- 
tained the  substance  of  her  concern  and  not 
robbed  it  of  its  life.  We  acknowledge  with 
pleasure  the  manifestations  of  an  increase  of 
interest  among  our  members  in  the  welfare  of 
our  religious  Society. 

For  Friends'  latelllgeneer. 
"BB   NOT   WKARY   IN   WELt  DOING." 

The  deep  interest  I  feel  in  First-day  schools 
makes  me  wish  to  encourage  those  engaged  in 
the  work  to  look  after  localities  in  which  there 
are  no  snob  schools,  for  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
work^one  for  which  the  wants  of  tho  Society 
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loudlj  eall.  Some  of  oa  have  too  loog  been 
idlerg,  and  need  to  be  aroused  from  protracted 
elumber,  which  has  a  withering  effect ;  and 
when  light  is  thrown  npon  our  pathway,  let  as 
be  up  and  doiDg,  that  our  work  may  be  dooe  in 
the  day  time,  fur  "  the  night  cometh  wherein 
no  man  can  work."  A  home-labor  is  required, 
an  individual  search  to  see  that  our  own  hearts 
are  pure  and  clean,  that  they  may  be  prepared 
tor  the  divine  nnotion,  through  which  we  may 
be  strengthened  to  labor  effeotually  for  the  good 
of  othe:s  as  well  as  our  own.  Watch  and  pray 
18  a  Scripture  injunction  that  is  necessary  for 
all  to  observe.  Let  us  continaally  seek  for 
strength,  preservation  and  knowledge,  that  we 
be  not  drawn  off  by  much  that  is  abroad  in  the 
land  which  is  calculated  to  divert  the  attention 
from  the  true  Guide,  and  which  leads  into  a 
Btate  of  spiritual  weakness  and  poverty. 

If  parents  in  their  early  setting  oat  in  life 
would  daily  gather  their  little  ones  about  them, 
either  in  solemn  silence,  or  read  to  them 
portions  of  Scripture  or  other  religious  books, 
and,  as  ability  is  furnished,  explain  what  they 
read,  I  believe  they  would  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  the  influence 
would  be  to  enliven  the  body  of  which  they  are 
members.  Is  not  the  reverential  waiting  upon 
God  in  our  families  with  the  desire  to  be  led 
and  gnided  by  His  Spirit,  a  sure  foundation  for 
us  to  build  upon  who  profess  a  faith  in  the 
immediate  revelation  of  His  will  ? 

If  children  were  accustomed  to  seasons  of 
silent  waiting  at  home,  I  think  they  would  learn 
to  love  them  and  to  love  to  go  to  meeting.  They 
would  be  impressed  by  example  as  well  as  pre- 
cept with  the  importance  of  seeking  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness,  that 
they  might  witness  the  fulfilment  of  the 
{)romise  attached,  that  all  things  necessary 
will  be  added.  If  this  wore  the  babitof  Friends, 
then  do  I  believe  that  our  meetings  woald  in- 
crease, and  that  we  as  a  people  would  prosper ; 
but  much,  very  much,  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  our  children  are  educated,  and  this 
should  be  done  within  the  pale  of  our  own 
Society.  H.  M. 

It  is  an  nndonbted  truth,  that  the  less  one 
has  to  do,  the  less  one  finds  time  to  do  it  in. 
One  yawns,  one  procrastinates,  one  can  do  it 
when  one  will,  and,  therefore,  one  seldom  does 
it  at  all ;  whereas,  those  who  have  a  great  deal 
of  business,  must  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression) 
bnoklo  to  it ;  and  then  they  always  find  time, 
enough  to  do  it  in. 

The  man  who  has  never  tried  the  companion- 
ship of  a  little  child,  has  carelessly  passed  by 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasnres  of  life,  as  one 
passes  a  rare  flower  without  plucking  it  or  know- 
ing its  value. 


Viom  "  Tb*  SUent  Futor." 
MEDITATIONS. 

Gome,  let  us  praise  the  goodness  of  God,  who  ' 
orders  every  thing  for  the  best ;  our  life  and 
our  death  are  equally  His  care. 

The  Lord  catits  us  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,- 
and  draws  the  curtain  between  the  world  and 
us,  shutting  out  all  its  vain  designs,  and  con- 
tracting our  business  to  our  little  chamber.  la 
that  quiet  solitude  He  speaks  to  our  beartu,  anl 
sets  our  whole  life,  as  in  a  mirror,  before  us. 

There  he  discovers  to  us  the  treachery  of  the 
world,  and  invites  us,  by  the  exhibition  of  its 
vanity,  to  prepare  for  a  better. 

Thither  He  sends  His  messengers  of  peace  to 
perfect  our  reconciliation. 

Oh  !  how  different  are  the  thoughts  of  that 
hour  from  those  of  careless,  unreflecting  health. 

How  do  we  now  censure  what  we  once  es- 
teemed. 

How  easily  are  we  led  to  wiser  resolutions, 
when  our  unruly  senses  are  rebuked  with  pain, 
and  the  fears  of  death  teach  the  rashness  of 
our  minds  sobriety; — when  the  occasions  of  sin 
are  removed  from  our  way,  and  everything 
about  us  exhorts  to  repentance. 

Adored  be  thy  name,  0  Lord  !  whose  mercy 
sanctifies  into  a  blessing  even  the  chastisement 
of  Thy  rod. 

Thou  bringest  nslow  to  awaken  our  humility, 
and  prescribest  sickness  to  cure  our  infirmity. 

Thou  commandest,  and  the  grave  is  inexo- 
rable ;  with  it  is  no  respect  of  persons. 

Thou  tellest  us  by  experience  that  all  must 
die,  but  kindly  hidest  in  clouds  and  darkness 
the  time  and  place,  that  everywhere  we  may 
be  upon  our  guard,  and  through  all  our  days 
may  be  looking  for  the  summons. 

Thou  teachest  us,  by  the  removal  of  those 
we  love,  to  renew  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
grave,  and  the  wholenome  thoughts  of  a  future 
world. 

Let  not,  0  Lord !  these  graeious  designs  be 
lost  upon  UM ;  but  let  such  scenes  be  attended 
with  the  most  serious  reflections  upon  our  own 
mortality. 

And  oh  !  cause  every  meditition  of  this  na- 
ture to  make  us  the  more  diligent  in  preparing 
for  our  latter  end. 

Mind  the  Light,  that  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  By  attending 
to  this  inward  monitor,  the  mind  will  be  led  on 
from  one  degree  of  perfection  to  another,  until 
we  realiEC  the  promise, "  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and 
my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye 
will,  and  it  shall  be  done'anto  you."  O  !  This 
abiding  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  how  it  qualifies 
for  every  duty  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions. 

It  is  Irise  and  well  to  look  oik  the  cloud  of 
sorrow  as  though  we  expected  it  to  turn  into  a 
rainbow. 
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Brother  Honse,  he  was  directed  by  the  teacher 
to  attend  with  some  other  boys  in  the  choir  of 
the  chapel.  Here  Florentine  attended  also. 
Thomas  says,  "Now  wbeDever  I  saw  my  good 
master  Floreotius  standing  in  the  choir,  eveo 
thongh  he  did  not  look  about,  I  was  so  awed  in 
his  presence  by  his  venerable  aspect,  that  I 
never  dared  to  speak  a  word.  On  one  occasion 
I  stood  close  beside  him,  and  he  turned  to  me, 
and  sang  from  the  same  book.  He  even  put 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  then  I  stood 
as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  afraid  even  to  stir,  so 
amaeed  was  I  at  the  honor  done  me." 

Thomas,  in  coarse  of  time,  came  to  dwell  in 
Florentius's    honse,    and  closer  acquaintance 
strengthened  his  love  for  him.     When  he  hap- 
pened to  be  troubled  in  bis  mind,  he  applied, 
like  the  other  youths  on  similar  occasions,  to 
bis  respected  master ;    and  such  was  the  effect 
of  even  a  sight  of  his  placid  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, or  of  a  few  words  of  conversation,  that 
he  seldom  failed  to  leave  his  presence  comforted 
and  encouraged.  This  attachment  showed  itself 
in  small   matters.     In  consequence   of  weak 
health,  Florentios  sometimes  could  not  partake 
of  the  common  meals,  but  ate  at  a  small  table 
in  the  kitchen.     Thomas  then  considered  it  an 
honor  to  wait  upon  'him.     "  Unworthy  though 
I  was,"  he  says,  "  I  often  at  his  invitation  pre- 
pared the  table,  brought  from  the  dining-rooni 
what  little  he  required,  and  served  him  with 
cheerfulness  and  joy."     If  Florentius  was  at 
any  time  more  sick  than  usual,  it  was  customary 
with  the  Brethren  to  inform  the  neighboring 
Brother  Houses  and  request  their  remembrance 
of  him  in  prayer.     On  such  occasions  Thomas 
often  undertook  to  carry  the  message,  delighting 
to  be  so  employed.  Doubtless  Florentius's  pious 
example  had  great  effect  in  moulding  the  after- 
life and  character  of  his  affectionate  pupil. 

Another  inmate,  whose  example  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him,  was  Heniy  Brane,  a  memoir 
of  whose  life  also  is  among  the  productions  of 
his  pen.  He  says,  "  One  day  in  winter,  Henry 
was  sitting  by  the  fireside,  warming  his  hands, 
but  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  wall,  for 
he  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  secret  prayer. 
When  I  saw  ihis,  I  was  greatly  edified,  and 
from  that  day  loved  him  all  the  more."  Little 
incidents  of  this  nature,  tuld  in  Thomas's  sim- 
ple familiar  style,  let  us  into  the  inward  charac- 
ter of  his  mind  perhaps  more  readily  than 
events  of  apparently  greater  importance.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  exercises 
,of  the  Brethren  at  Deventer,  and  attached 
himself  entirely  to  their  mode  of  life,  entering 
into  full  outward  communion  with  the  society. 
He  obtained  from  Florentius  a  place  in  the 
Brother  House,  in  which  at  that  time  twenty- 
three  members  dwelt  together  and  received 
good  of  others,  which  had  won  his  ardent  ad-  maintenance.  His  chief  companion,  and  soon 
miration.     Before  he  became  a  boarder  in  the  |  his  most  intimate  friend,  was  Arnold  of  Scboen- 


Vrom  "  lUtbrmtn  Had  Martjn  beOin  and  aftor  Lntliar." 

BT  WM.  BODSaOK. 

THOMAS  A  KEMPI3. 

Among  the  numerous  pupils  of  the  schools  of 
the  "  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,"  none  be- 
came more  justly  eminent  for  genuine  piety,  or 
was  more  truly  and  widely  beloved  by  cotempo- 
rary  and  succeeding  Christians  for  the  loving 
and  lamb-like  spirit  pervading  his  writings, 
than  the  humble  but  celebrated  author  of  the 
"Imitation  of  Christ." 

Thomas  Hiimerken,  or  Hamerlein,  was  born 
in  the  year  1380,  at  the  little  town  of  Kempen, 
in  the  great  plain  of  the  Khine,  near  the  city 
of  Cologne.  From  the  name  of  his  native  place, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  ho  was 
generally  called  Thomas  &  Kempis.  His  pa- 
rents, John  and  Gertrude,  were  in  humble  life, 
his  father  earning  their  subsistence  by  his  daily 
labor  as  a  mechanic ;  his  mother  was  a  woman 
of  exemplary  piety,  exerting  a  favorable  influ- 
ence on  the  tender  mind  of  her  son,  in  cherish- 
ing a  love  for  heavenly  things. 

When  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  be  went 
to  Deventer,  where  the  school  of  the  Brethren 
if  the  Common  Lot  offered  an  opportunity  for 
his  obtaining  a  good  education  without  much 
expense  to  his  family.  He  was,  however,  not 
at  first  a  resident  in  the  Brother  House,  but 
being  introduced  to  Florentius  Radewins,  the 
superintendent,  be  obtained  through  him  a 
lodging  in  the  house  of  a  pious  matron,  and 
pursued  his  studies  in  the  grammar  school. 
Florentius  soon  won  his  respect  by  his  venera- 
ble manners,  and  his  affection  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  the  poor  boy.  He  fur- 
nished him  with  books,  which  his  limited  means 
did  not  enable  him  to  purchase,  and  supplied 
him  with  inoney  to  pay  the  school  expenses. 
The  rector  of  the  grammar  school  at  that  time 
was  John  Boehme,  who,  according  to  Thomas's 
account,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Florentius, 
and  exercised  rigid  discipline.  Thomas  having 
one  day  gone  to  him  to  pay  the  school  fees,  and 
to  redeem  a  book  which  he  had  temporarily 
pawned,  the  rector  asked  him,  "  who  gave  you 
the  money  ?"  On  hearing  that  it  was  Floren 
tins,  Boehme  dismissed  the  boy,  with  the  words, 
"  Oo,  take  it  back  tu  him  ;  for  his  sake  I  shall 
charge  you  nothing."  He  thus  obtained  his 
schooling  for  the  future  on  the  funds  of  the 
Institution. 

Thomas  was  evidently  a  youth  of  very  con- 
scientious, tender,  and  susceptible  feelings ;  and 
being  deeply  imbued  with  sentiments  of  piety, 
was  strnck  with  love  and  admiration  whenever 
he  witnessed  evidences  of  it  in  others.  In  his 
memoir  of  his  friend  Florentine,  Thomas  meo- 
tions  man^  traits  of  that  simplicity,  dignity, 
and  Bcif-sacrificing  activity  for  the 
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hofen,  a  yonth  of  fetvent  piety,  with  whom  he 
shared  a  little  chamber  and  bod.  Here  Thomas 
occupied  himself  in  copying  and  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  taking  part  also  unremittingly 
in  the  religions  exercises  of  the  family.  What 
he  earned  by  writing,  he  pat  into  the  common 
fund  ;  and  when  it  fell  below  what  was  needful 
for  his  support,  the  lack  was  supplied  by  the 
generosity  of  Plorentius.  The  pious  example 
of  his  young  friend  Arnold  deeply  impressed 
bim.  Arnold  would  rise  every  morning  exactly 
at  four  o'clock,  and  after  a  short  prayer  at  his 
bedside,  quickly  dressed  himself  and  hastened 
to  the  place  of  worship,  where,  at  all  the  exer- 
cises, he  was  the  first  to  come  and  the  last  to 
depart.  Besides,  he  frequently  withdrew  to 
some  solitary  place,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
unobserved  to  prayer  and  meditation.  Thomas 
sometimes  accidentally  becarrje  a  witness  of 
these  outpourings  of  his  friend's  heart.  He 
says,  in  his  biography  of  Arnold,  "'I  found 
myself  on  such  occasions  kindled  by  hia  zeal  to 
prayer,  and  wished  to  experience,  were  it  only 
sometimes,  a  devotion  like  that  which  he  seemed 
almost  daily  to  possess.  Nor  was  his  fervor  in 
prayer  at  all  wonderful,  considering  that  where 
soever  he  went  or  staid,  he  was  mo<t  diligent 
in  keeping  his  heart  and  mouth."  Arnold  ex- 
pressing once  to  him  his  earnest  wish  to  learn 
quickly  and  well  the  art  of  neat  writing,  .so 
usefully  applied  by  the  Brethren,  Thomas 
thought  within  himself,  '•  Ah,  willingly  would 
I  also  learn  to  write,  did  I  but  first  know  how 
to  make  myself  better.  But,"  adds  he  respect- 
ing his  friend,  "  he  obtained  special  grace  from 
God,  which  made  him  skilful  in  every  good 
work."  Thomas  evidently  looked  upon  him  as 
far  more  advanced  in  the  spiritual  life  than 
himself. 

He  thus  spent  seven  happy  years,  industri- 
ously engaged  in  prosecuting  his  studies  and 
transcribing  religious  books,  in  the  school  and 
Brother  House  at  Deventer.  He  was  probably 
•bout  completing  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
age,  when  onedayFlorentius  called  him  to  him 
at  the  close  of  the  religions  exercises,  and  ad- 
dressed him  seriously  on  the  importanee  of  the 
choice  which  he  must  now  look  towards  making, 
of  an  avocation  for  life.  It  seeme  that  having 
often  observed  Thomas's  pious  disposition,  ho 
was  inclined  to  promote  his  entering  into  some 
monastic  order;  and  Thomas,  whp  had  un^ 
bounded  confidence  in  his  master's  judgment, 
fi'nding  it  to  accord  with  his  own  inclination 
towards  a  quiet  contemplative  religions  life,  at 
once  acceded  to  his  advice.  The  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Lot  had  been  instrdmental  in 
founding  a  monastery  which  they  called  the 
Mouastery  of  8t.  Agnes,  by  the  Dutch  since 
known  as  Berg  Clooster,  situated  on  a  pleasant 
and  healthy  elevation  near  the  town  of  Zwoll. 
Beoentlj  erected,  and  with  bat  slender  means, 


it  was  as  yet  but  little  known.  This  institution, 
as  being  in  Florentius's  estimation  the  most 
eligible,  be  recommended  to  Thomas's  choice, 
and  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
prior.  Thomas  was  kindly  received,  duly  in- 
stalled there  at  first  for  five  years  as  a  novitiate, 
and  afterwards  as  a  priest,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  long  and  quiet  life  within  its  cloisters. 

Ws  must  now  contemplate  T  homas  Hamerken 
as  a  monk,  for  that  he  truly  was  during  about 
seventy  years  of  his  life.  Yet  his  monastic 
habit  appears  as  if  it  had  ever  been  covered  by 
the  genial  warmth  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit. 
Hew  far  it  was  wixe  in  him  lo  make  the  choice 
of  this  mode  of  life,  we  may  certainly  have 
doubts.  But  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  at  that  time  for  religious  persons 
to  eee^  refuge  in  such  institutions,  though  pften 
a  fallacious  one,  from  the  pollutions,  temptations, 
and  dangers  of  the  world  around  them. 

(Td  Im  sontiaucd.) 

A  soul  conversant  with  virtue  resembles  a 
fountain ;  for  it  is  clear,  and  gentle,  and  sweet, 
and  communicative,  and  rich,  and  harmless,  and 
innocent. 

For  Friflnds*  tnttilligeDcer. 

FRiENBS'  HEETINa  AT  ORANQE,  ESSEX  CO., 

NEW  JERSEY. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  Friends  generally 
to  know  that  a  meeting  fur  worship,  to  be  held 
after  the  manner  of  Friends,  on  First-day  morn- 
ing, at  10^  o'clock,  has  been  recently  estab- 
lished in  this  beautiful  and  romantic  neighbor- 
hood. Orange  holds  very  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  city  of  New  York  that  German- 
town  does  to  Philadelphia.  It  is  about  five 
miles  long,  running  west  from  the  city  of  New- 
ark, consisting  mostly  of  one  long  street,  being 
built  up  all  the  way,  more  or  less,  from  Newark, 
with  handsome  cottage  residences  of  gentlemen, 
many  of  whom  do  business  in  New  York. 
Near  the  end  of  this  long  street,  or  avenue,  a 
few  Friends  have  hired  a  room  in  what  is  known 
as  "  The  Library  Buildings,"  and  hold  a  meet- 
ing for  worship,  generally  in  silence,  which, 
though  within  hearing  of  the  organ  of  a 
large  Presbyterian  church,  has  its  own  peculiar 
attractions.  The  writer  has  twice  attended  this 
meeting.  At  each  time  about  fourteen  persons 
were  gathered,  forming  a  pleasant  little  company, 
of  which  were  several  young  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  originators  of  this  little  meeting 
is  a  young  man,  son  of  S.  B.,  a  valded  friend, 
now  deceased,  late  a  member  of  Race  street 
Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia.  For  a  long 
time  he  and  his  friend  6.  C.  not  being  willing, 
like  too  many  of  our  members,  to  coalesce  with 
other  church  organissations,  when  their  lot  has 
been  cast  where  there  was  no  Frieiids'  meeting, 
were  in  the  practice  of  gathering  their  .'aoiilies 
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at  the  residence  of  the  latter,  on  First-day 
mornings,  sittiDft  in  silence  or  reading  the 
iScriptures.  S.  B.  writes,  ''We  seldom  bad  any 
TO  sit  with  ns,  the  neighbors  feeling  a  delicacy 
lest  they  woald  intrude  npon  our  privacy.  Our 
meetings  were  very  satisfactory,  and  we  were 
reluctant  to  make  a  change;  but  finding  there 
were  those  around  us  who  desired  to  meet  with 
us  if  a  public  meeting  could  be  established,  we 
adopted  the  plan  we  are  now  pursuing." 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  at  the  last 
meeting  I  attended.  A  woman  asked  permission 
to  say  a  few  words,  and  no  objection  being 
made,  she  told  us  that  she  was  from  Illinois 
and  was  formerly  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and 
at  one  time  thought  that  all  true  religion  was 
in  that  organization ;  but  now  she  felt  differ- 
ently, and  saw  the  folly  of  great  and  fine 
churches.  She  believed  the  Friends  were  right ; 
and  she  was  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  sitting 
with  us.  I  thought  her  a  tender  spirited 
woman  who  was  under  exercise,  and  was  looking 
toward  Friends  for  that  true,  inward  peace  that 
she  has  failed  to  find  elsewhere. 

It  is  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  meet 
oocajiionally,  as  in  this  instance  and  in  the 
meeting  established  in  Chicago,  young  men 
who  are  unwilling  to  part  with  their  precious 
birthright,  and  who,  appreciating  oar  testimo- 
nies, have  courage  and  strength  enough  to  stand 
firm  in  their  support.  I  trust  the  example  of 
these  will  stimulate  others  who  may  be  simi- 
larly situated  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

How  many  are  there  wandering  up  and  down 
in  the  land,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and 
who  are  as  it  were  "npon  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  where  there  is  neither  dew  nor  rain, 
nor  fields  of  offering."  Many  such,  I  believe, 
would  com  j  to  us  if  we  would  but  be  faithful, 
and  erect  our  altars,  where  even  the  two  or  three 
are  to  be  found  prepared  to  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  R.  E.  EvANS. 

NOTES   or  rOREION   TRAVEL,    PROM    PBIVATK 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

No.  9. 

(CimtiDoed  from  pag*  848.) 

SwiTZEBLANO,  9th  mo.,  1866. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  on  our  departure  from 
the  beautiful  lake  Lucerne,  in  an  open  carriage, 
for  our  drive  to  Uospentbal.  The  road  was 
excellent  and  the  route  magnificent,  passing 
through  a  very  wild  and  rugged  country,  con- 
stantly ascending  and  always  in  sight  of  the 
Reuss,  whose  turbulent  waters  rushed  past  us 
in  an  unceasing  series  of  rapids,  cnaking  a  de- 
scent of  several  thousand  feet,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours'  drive.  We  crossed  this  brawling 
torrent  eight  different  times;  the  last  bridge, 
called  the  Devil's  Bridge,  spans  a  chasm  fearful 
to  contemplate,  and  we  cannot  help  wondering 
how  any  could  ever  be  found  with  nerves  strong 


enough  to  undertake  and  carry  out  sach  tre- 
mendous works.  There  are  roads  here  in  Switz- 
erland  that  would  put  to  the  blush  any  con- 
structions I  have  ever  seen  in  America;  they 
must  have  cost  a  vast  amount  in  labor  and  in 
money.     After  stopping  at  Hasen  for  dinner, 
we  enjoyed  the  refreshing  contrast  of  a  drive 
through  a  lovely  fertile  valley,  where  the  last 
haymaking  of  the  season  was  busily  going  for- 
ward, and  men,  women  and  children  were  en- 
gaged in  mowing,  raking  and  gathering  the  fra- 
grant freight  into  enormous  cloths,  which  they 
tie  up  and  carry  on  their  backs  into  the  barns. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  dumestio  labor  horses 
are  almost  superfluous  here,  and  will  be  while 
there  are  Komen  enough  to  supply  their  places, 
if  indeed  the  name  of  woman  can  be  applied  to 
those  poor,  dirty,  hard-featured,  bowed-down, 
worn-ont  looking  animals  which  represent  the 
female,  though  certainly  not  the  fairer  part  of 
creation,  in  this  beniKhted  country.     At  Hos- 
penthal  we  found  a  large  and  very  comfortable 
hotel,  at  the  entrance  to  what  appeared  at  a 
distance  a  pretty  and  picturesque  village,  but 
in  a  stroll  up  the  main  street,  we  discovered  it 
to  bo  as  filthy  as  it  was  picturesque;  and  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  in  its  dingy  and  miserable 
cabins,  looking  like  exaggerated  pig-sties,  any 
human  creatures  could  find  a  "  home;"  and  yet 
out  of  one  of  these  very  cabins  there  came  a 
man  of  respectable  and  inteUu/ent  appearance, 
who,  finding  we  were  consulting  about  the  road 
or  direction  we  were  to  take,  jmned  as,  and,  in 
very  good  English,  gave  us  several  items  of  im- 
portant information.  Those  who  have  been  among 
our  beautiful,  bright  New  England  villages,  can 
scarcely  imagine  how   anything,   bearing  the 
lame  name,  can  be  so  utterly  different.     The 
people  who  live  on  these  magnificent  mountain- 
sides build  their  houses  in  the   roughest  possi- 
ble   manner  of  larch   wood,    which  very  soon 
turns  almost  black  from  exposure  to  the  weather; 
and  as  the  windows  are  few  and  small,  and  the 
chimney  generally  represented  by  a  mere  open- 
ing in  the  roof,  their  appearanoe  is  dreary  and 
monotonous — dwellings  and  barns  huddled  to- 
gether almost  as  closely  as  in  a  city,  or  only 
separated  by  a  mud-puddle  or  a  dung-hill  form 
the  external  picture  of  these  Alpine  hamlets — 
and  as  far  as  we  oould  observe  through  the  open 
doors,  their  inner  life  cannot  be  much  more 
cheerfnl.     Our  journey  on   the  morrow  was 
designated  on  the  programme  as  tending  toward 
the   Rhone  glacier  and  across  the  Furca  Pass. 
We  were  off  in  our  carriage  about  eight  o'clock. 
The  morning  was   very   fine,   and    we    had  a 
splendid  drive  among  the  mountain  peaks,  with 
snow  all  around  us,  and  frequently  lying  in 
heaps  along  the  road-side,  and  reached  the  gla- 
cier by  one  o'clock,  or  I  should  saj  the  inn,  for 
we  had  been  winding  down  the  mountains,  in 
full  view  of  this  magnificent  object  for  three 
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qoarters  of  an  hoar;    and  I  assare  thee  the 
Grindelwald   glacier,   over  which   we   had  so 
amnsing  a  soramble,  had  to  hide  its  dimiDished 
head,  as  we  gazed  at  this,  the  greatest  almost 
of  its  kind  in  all  Switzerland.     I   can   never 
cease  to  marvel,  in  looking  at  them,  that  those 
enormous  hodies  of  ice  should  continue  appar- 
ently as  firm  and  cold  as  ever,  through  all  the 
long  warm  days  of  summer;  and  another  won- 
der that  presents  itself  is  the  fact,  that  the 
Rhone  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  the  melting 
of  this  very  glacier  under  the  tur/aee,  whenee 
we  saw  it  issuing  in  a  large  and  rapid  stream. 
After  dining  at  the  Glacier  Inn,  we  took  a  drive 
of  two-  hours   through  a  desolat»  country  to 
Miinster,  arriving  there  in  time  for  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  snow  peaks  hy  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun.     Our  next  day's  drive  was  along 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  part  of  it  wild  and 
desolate  in  the  extreme,  and  part  of  it  grand 
and  beautiful,  but  not  so  fertile  and  cultivated 
ae  I  had  imagined  it.     We  noticed  in  coming 
farther  south  a    peculiar   kiod   of  vegetation, 
covering   the  rsuks  and  mountain   eides,  and 
clothing  them  with  a  rich,  warm  crimson  and 
orange   coloring  that  was   exquisitely   lovely, 
"  bathing  all  things  in  beauty."  By  five  o'clock 
we  were  at  Visp,  a  dreary-looking  village  which 
was  desolated  by  an  earthquake  in   1855,  and 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  its  effects.     .     .     . 
Cbamodmi,   10th  mo.,  1866. 
One  of  oar  excursions  since  being  here  was 
to  the  Col  de  Balme — a  high  ridge  or  Scheidcok 
between  two   chains  of  monntains.     We   first 
drove  for  an  hour  to  the  village  of  Argentine  ; 
then  took  mules,  and  were  on  the  summit  by 
two  o'clock.     We  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  and   of  Chamouni,   but 
Mont  Blano  and  the   other  snow-peaks   were 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  light  fleecy  olonds, 
which,  toward  evening,  grew  darker  and  hea- 
vier  I  must  DOW  tell  thee  of  the 

greatest  and  most  successful  trip  of  the  season. 
'  B.  has  been  op  to  the  Grand  Mulcts,  halfway 
to  the  mrnmit  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  was  arranged 
that  R.,  J.  and  I  should  set  out  at  seven  o'clock 
yesterday  morning,  on  mules,  for  the  Pierre 
Poiotne,  whence  they,  with  two  guides  and  a 
porteur  carrying  warm  covering  and  provisions, 
should  proceed  on  foot,  while  I  returned  with 
the  mules  and  the  other  man.  Every  thing  was 
carried  out  "  to  the  letter."  The  morning  was 
bright  and  lovely,  and  we  arrived  at  Pierre 
Pointne  befure  ten  o'clock,  and  after  taking  a 
cup  of  warm  coffee,  I  saw  them  depart,  not,  I 
must  acknowledge,  without  sending  with  them 
many  an  anxious  thought.  I  then  turned  to 
walk  back  after  the  three  mules  and  their  driver, 
and  reached  the  hotel  in  time  to  have  a  good 
view  of  my  two  friends  and  their  guides  through 
the  telescope  just  before  they  had  attained  the 
Grand  Mulcts,  at  one  o'clock.    The  trarellers 


were  so  fresh  that,  after  refiting  an  hour  and  a 
half  and  eating  their  lunch,  they  oommenced 
the  descent,  and  were  again  at  the  hotel  by 
seven  o'clock.  R.  said  some  part<>  of  the  route 
looked  at  first  impracticable,  and  crevasses  of 
unknown  depth  and  a  fearful  width  had  to  be 
crossed,  but  their  guides  were  thoroughly  de- 
pendable, and  they  were  all  four  tied  together 
with  a  good  strong  rope,  so  that  they  bad  not 
even  a  tremulous  feeling.  At  the  Grand  Mulcts 
they  saw  a  record  made  a  few  days  before  by 
one  of  our  friends,  who  had  been  to  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc.  The  record  ended  thus,  "  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  liability  to  serious 
annoyance  and  danger  attending  this  trip,  and 
the  small  chance  for  a  view,  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  registered  as  one  of  the  most  foolishly 
spent  days  of  my  life."     .     .     . 

During  one  of  our  walks  we  saw  some  wpmea 
breaking  flax  and  hemp,  lb  was  a  new  sight 
to  me.  The  women  at  every  little  homestead 
are  busy  preparing  the  winter  spinning.  They 
are  always  at  work,  and  generally  knitting  as 
they  walk.  Their  only  rest  or  recreation  appears 
to  be  attending  mass.  They  are  very  courteous, 
and  always  give  us  a  pleasant  "  bon  jour,"  as 
we  pass  them.  I  have  often  counted  nine  or 
ten  families  in  sight  at  once  all  down  on  their 
knees  on  the  earth  getting  out  their  potatoes. 
The  parties  generally  consist  of  women  and 
children,  rarely  any  able-bodied  men  among 
them,  but  often  the  old  )>;randfather  and  grand- 
mother, bent,  and  withered,  and  decrepit, 
owing  to  the  severe  and  constant  toil  they 
have  probably  been  enduring  since  they  were 
large  enough  to  carry  a  basket  strapped  to  their 
backs.  We  have  seen  children,  certainly  not 
more  than  six  years  old,  carrying  heavy  loads 
in  that  way.  The  winters  here  ifiust  be  in- 
tensely dreary  and  bleak.  This  morning,  it  -was  ' 
just  ten  o'clock  when  the  sunshine  first  reached 
the  valley — the  mountains  are  so  enormously 
high  on  both  sides.  The  storms  and  avalanches 
are  very  destructive,  and  we  might  suppose 
there  were  few  inducements  for  persons  to  live 
here.  I  should  think  they  would  joyfully  hail 
the  approach  of  spring.  One  of  the  women  told 
me  they  always  kept  their  spinning  for  winter 
work,  because  the  snow  was  too  deep  for  them 
to  go  out.  What  wretched  times  they  must 
have  in  their  dismal  cabins,  where,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  is  not  the  first  appearance  of  de- 
cent comforts.  In  the  sunny  clime  of  Italy, 
the  poor  people  can  live  in  the  open  air  all  win- 
ter, and  they  are  apparently  so  ignorant  of  what 
we  would  consider  necessary  home-arrange- 
ments, that  the  want  does  not  affect  them. 
Here,  however,  the  people  are  not  poverty- 
stricken,  most  of  them  being  small  proprietors, 
and  it  is  really  wonderful  that  they  can  content 
themselves  year  after  year  in  such  ways  of  liv- 
ing.    In  one  of  our  walks  along  the  high  road 
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we  met  a  gentlemaa  on  a  mule,  and  by  his  side 
vaa  walkiog  a  peasant  woman  with  a  long  stick, 
with  which  to  goad  the  mule  on  to  activity. 
They  passed  on — so  did  we;  and  on  our  retnrn 
we  again  saw  the  woman  attride  of  the  mule 
and  on  a  fall  trot.  She  recogaized  us,  remarked 
on  our  long  stay  in  the  place,  and  then  wished 
us  "  bon  jour,"  and  trotted  off  as  independently 
aa  an  Arab  on  his  camel. 

(To  be  cootiDned.) 
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Another  Year. — As  we  enter  the  New 
Year,  we  have  naturally  been  led  not  only  to  ex- 
amine the  records  of  the  past,  but  to  look  forward 
to  the  duties  wGiub,  as  Editors,  will  continue  to 
devolve  upon  us.  These  are  important,  and  can 
only  be  discharged  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves 
as  we  conscientiously  keep  in  view  the  object  of 
our  labor.  We  feel  this  emphatically  to  be,  to 
advance  the  testimonies  of  Truth  as  held  by 
Friends,  to  furnish  nutriment  which  will 
strengthen  the  mental  powers,  and  cherish  a 
desire  for  good. 

The  love  of  goodness  only  becomes  real  by 
doing  good.  The  mere  admiration  of  duty, 
without  an  effort  for  its  accomplishment,  will 
but  resolve  itself  into  oant  or  unmeaning 
phrases.  As  the  love  of  the  Father  is  per 
fected  by  keeping  His  commandments,  so  the 
secret  of  the*Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him. 
To  the  pure  heart,  more  than  to  the  merely  clear 
intellect,  is  given  the  knowledge  of  the  Heavenly 
Kingdom.  Jesus  testified  that  his  judgment 
was  just,  because  he  sought  not  his  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  the  Father  who  sent  Htm.  He 
also  said,  he  that  doeth  His  will  shall  know  of 
t  my  doctrine. 

We  bring  into  view  the  Source  of  wisdom, 
in  order  that  we  ourselves  may  not  only  be 
benefited  by  it,  but  to  encourage  all  to  seek  the 
same  inezbaastible  FouRtain.  In  the  continued 
evidences  furnished  us,  of  an  awakening  in 
various  parts  of  our  heritage  to  a  sons  eof  a 
slumbering  condition  and  the  need  of  arous- 
ing from  it,  we  have  felt  it  right  to  open  our 
columns  to  an  expression  of  this  feeling  by  the 
sincere  and  honest  seekers  after  Truth.  These 
vary  in  judgment  as  to  the  causes  of  defects, 
and  as  to  the  remedial  meaas ;  but  so  long  as 


their  different  views  are  given  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  charity,  we  think  no 
harm  can  arise — but  the  result  may  be  to  ex- 
pand the  understanding  and  dispel  prejudice. 
In  scanning  error,  Truth  may  be  more  fully 
comprehended  and  embraced.  The  man  who 
habitually  makes  Truth  the  guide  of  his  life, 
becomes  gifted  with  a  superior  wisdom,  and  is 
not  likely  to  err  upon  matters  of  vital  import- 
ance; but  even  he  should  be  watchful,  that  ha 
presumes  not  upon  previous  knowledge,  and 
that  he  keeps  his  mind  open  to  the  teachings  of 
the  hour.  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,"  may  equally 
apply  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  at  the  preeenk 
day,  as  when  uttered  by  the  blessed  Jesus  to 
his  immediate  followers.  Who  then  shall  limit 
the  nnfoldings  of  Christian  light  and  knowl- 
edge. 

We  consider  it  essential  for  the  health  and 
growth  of  a  religious  body  that  its  members 
should  possess  the  freedom  which  the  Truth 
gives ;  and  this  is  the  liberty  which  we  would 
accord  to  all,  with  the  desire  that  in  its  use  it 
may  not  be  abused. 


Society  Carb. — Another  word  of  encour 
agement  comes  to  us  in  a  private  letter  from 
one  of  our  Friends  in  the  West,  showing  the 
steady  increase  of  concern  for  the  advancement 
of  our  young  members  in  the  knowledge  of 
those  Testimonies  we  feel  called  to  bear ;  and 
also  showing  that  Friends  there  are  engaged,  as 
iu  some  Meetings  they  are  here,  in  makin  ag 
general  visit  to  their  members.  The  object  of 
this  visit  is  explained  in  the  letter  from  our 
Friend.  She  says,  "In  our  last  Monthly  Meet- 
ing a  Standing  Committee  of  women  Friends 
was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  female  members, 
also  those  who,  though  not  members,  are  in  the 
practice  of  attending  our  meetings.  All  arc  to 
be  included  in  this  visit — the  rich  and  poor,  the 
sick  and  well,  the  joyful  and  sorrowing — that  we 
may  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  that  our  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  one 
another  may  be  increased.  I  hope  good  will 
result  to  both  visitors  and  visited.  We  also 
meet  one  evening  in  each  week  and  read  Scrip- 
ture, converse  on  the  subjects  brought  up,  and 
examine  the  ground  upan  which  the  testimonies 
and  doctrines  held  by  Friends  rest.   Oar  First- 
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day  schools  are  progressing  nicely,  and  we  en- 
joy tbem." 

Married,  on  the  16tb  of  Foartb  month,  1867,  in 
Half  Moon  Township,  Centra  Co.,  P».,  by  Friends' 
ceremony,  at  the  bouse  of  John  Way,  Datid  Mattbbn 
to  Mary  M.  Way,  dau(;hter  of  John  and  M«ry  Way. 

,  on  the  5ih  of  Twelfth  month,  1867,  with  the 

approbation  of  tiie  Monlbly  Meting  of  New  Yorlc, 
at  the  residence  of  Charlea  M.  Carpenter,  Broolilyo, 
Hehsy  T.  Willits,  of  Manbasset,  Long  Island,  to 
SoFBiA  Underbill,  of  the  former  place. 

Died,  on  the  24tb  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  at  his 
residence  in  Half  Moon  Township,  Centre  Connty, 
Pa.,  Robert  Wat,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  an 
BIder  and  member  of  Centre  Monthly  and  Particular 
Meetiui;s.  He  was  a  consistent  member,  mach  be- 
lored  by  all  who  linew  him. 

,  on  the  eveningof  the  17th  of  Twelfth  month, 

Mart  Bcntino,  daughter  of  Philip  S.  and  Helen 
Mary  Justice,  in  her  24tb  year. 

,  on  the  morninfr  of  the  3d  ult.,  in  Sobnylkill 

Township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Roland  Uomtoob  Pkabt, 
aged  28  years. 

,  on  the  19th  of  Twelfth  month,  1867,  Mart, 

Trife  of  Ephraim  Gardner,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  and  Elder  of  Baltimore  Par- 
ticular and  Monthly  Meetings. 

In  the  deiith  of  this  our  dear  friend,  we  feel  that 
we  have  met  with  a  sad  bereavement,  and  that  a 
void  has  been  made  in  onr  midst  not  easily  filled. 
Being  impre>-8ed  in  early  life  with  the  necessity  of 
living  not  only  in  nnity  with  her  friends,  but  in 
union  and  commnnion  with  her  Creator,  she  soiight 
His  help,  and  was  thereby  qualified  to  perform  all 
the  duties  of  life,  as  wife,  mother,  friend  and  neigh- 
bor. She  was  constant  in  attending  meetings,  and 
encouraged  all,  by  her  example  and  precept,  not  to 
neglect  that  important  duty.  Her  judgment  being 
clear  and  aboon<iing  in  the  love  of  Troth,  qualified 
ber  for  tbe  important  stations  of  Overseer  and  Elder, 
which  she  filled  with  satisfactioa  and  comfort  to  ber 
friends.  We  feel,  in  loolcing  over  her  long  and  nse- 
fal  life,  that  she  might  have  adopted  tbe  langnaj;e 
of  tbe  apostle,  "  I  have  fongbt  the  good  fight,  I  have 
ftnisbed  my  course  and  kept  tbe  faith  ;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  ap  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 
Her  gentle  spirit  hag  passed  to  the  realms  of  eternal 
bliss  and  joined  tbe  innumerable  company  that  sur- 
round the  throne  of  God.  H. 

Baltiuoub,  Twelfth  mo.  23d,  1867. 

LIBRART  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on  Fonrth- 
day  evening,  First  month  8tb,  at  8  o'clock,  in  tbe 
Library  Room.  Jacob  U.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS     FUEL   ASSOCIATION  FOR   THE   POOR. 
Stated    meeting   on   Seventh-day   evening   next. 
First  month   4th,  1868,   at  8  o'clock.     Final  action 
on  the  proposed  charter. 

Jos.  H.  Trdmah,  Jb.,  Clerk. 


SWARTHMORB   COLLEGE. 
Conferences  will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting- 
house on  the  8th,  and  Green  St.  on  tbe  9tb  inst.    A 
general  invitation  is  extended. 

friends'    SOCIAL    LYCEUM. 
First  month  7tb,  1868,  Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  Gibbons 
Bout,  illustrated  by  views  from  the  Stereopttcoo. 


friends'   PUBLICATION   ASSOCIATION. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  First  month  3d,  1868,  at  3  o'clock. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Cerk, 


CHANGE  OF  HOUR. 
Tbe  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
has  changed  tbe  hour  of  meeting  to  loj  o'clock  on 
First-day  and  Fourth- diiy  mornings  at  Race  Street 
Meeting-house,  and  at  the  indnlged  meeting  at  West 
Philadelphia  on    First-day   morning,  until   tbe  1st 

of  Fourth  month  next. 

■  — ■  I 

APPEAL  FOR  AID. 
Tbe  Home  for  aged  and  infirm  colored  persons. 
No.  340  South  Front  Street,  has  an  exhausted  treas- 
ury, and  an  appeal  is  now  made  to  Friends  and 
others  interested  ia  this  charity  to  forward  their 
contributions  to  tbe  Treasurer, 

Sau'l  B.  SaiPLRT,  111  South  Fourth, 
or  to  DiLLWvN  Pabbisb,  1017  Cherry, 
Stephen  Smitb,  921  Lombard, 
M.  Baldeb^ton,  902  Spring  Garden, 
or  any  other  of  the  managers. 

Tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors  will  be 
held  on  Fiftb-day  evening  next.  First  month  9ib,  at 
8  o'clock,  in  Liberty  Hall,  Lombard  above  Seventh, 
to  which  all  are  invited. 


He  that  oannot  forgive  others,  breaks  tbe 
bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself:  for 
every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven. — Herbert. 

From  Frl«nd>'  doarterly  Examiner. 
A  VOICE  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 

<<  Langusf^e  is  fossil  history."  So  say  the 
explorers  of  the  field  of  philosophy  mapped  oat 
for  ns  in  the  bygone  ages.  Is  not  this  asser- 
tion true  also  in  relation  to  places  and  spots 
named  after  historioil  events?  But  for  these 
names,  so  indelibly  attached,  tbe  history  would 
be  often  almost  forgotten,  and  the  spot  remain 
unnoticed.  Language  is  in  this  sense  an  all- 
pervading  photographer,  fixing  th'e  lights  and 
shades  of  history  upon  monntain  and  valley, 
green  fields  and  ruined  walls.  Bnnnymede  or 
Waterloo,  Kenilworth  or  Carisbrook,  are,  to  a 
vast  mass  of  persons,  clearer  evidence  of  tbe 
scenes  once  enacted  around  them  than  that 
which  musty  books  or  unlocalized  tradition  can 
supply.  "  Why,  I  have  seen  the  very  spot 
where  it  happened,"  is,  in  effect,  (he  summary  ^ 
proof  often  given  concerning  the  truth  of  his- 
torical incidents.  Nay,  I  have  known  people 
insist  on  tbe  truth  of  that  beautiful  allegory  of 
"  the  old  man's  home,"  because  they  bad  seen 
the  pathway  down  which  the  wanderer  strayed, 
and  had  rested  upon  tbe  very  style  at  Bon- 
ohnrch  upon  which  he  sat. 

Such  were  the  ideas  passing  through  my  mind 
as,  leaving  the  departing  ship  on  her  voyage  to 
the  stormy  Cape,  I  saw  the  words  "  Canute 
Castle"  inscribed  opon  a  somewhat  pretentious- 
looking  building  faoing  the  entrance  to  the 
Southampton  Dock  gates.  The  words  at  onoe 
recalled  to  me  the  legend  of  tbe  great  Canute 
rebuking  hia  oourtieis,  which  tradition  says  oo- 
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onrred  on  the  veiy  spot  wbere  we  now  stand. 
The  incident  is  too  well  known  to  repeat,  and 
yet  too  inatractiTe  to  be  forgotten  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  town.  We  know  how,  when 
the  rippling  sea  refused  to  obey  the  behest  of 
the  mighty  monaroh  who  spake  to  check  the  ris- 
ing tide's  advance,  his  flattering  attendants 
stood  aba.«hed  in  the  presence  of  their  king, 
when  he  humbly  confessed  that  God  alone  is 
great,  and  refused  thenceforth  to  wear  a  crown. 

The  vein  of  historic  incident  thus  unexpect- 
edly opened  up,  my  imagination  wandered  back 
into  the  olden  time,  and,  forgetting  modern 
docks,  steamers,  and  locomotives,  ignoring  tele- 
graph wires  above  and  iron  rails  below,  I  saun- 
tered on  along  the  platform  wall  beneath  the 
gateway  of  the  old  bridewell ;  the  very  place 
in  which,  two  centuries  ago,  as  that  painfitak- 
ing  recorder,  BesAC,  tells  us,  there  were  incar- 
cerated twenty-two  innocent  Friends,  for  the 
crime  of  being  at  an  unlawful  assembly, — to 
wit,  a  Quaker's  meeting ;  and  he  adds,  alaa ! 
that  in  the  same  year  eight  women  Friends 
were  also  committed  to  this  miserable  prison  for 
refusing  to  take  the  catha !  A  year  or  two 
after,  we  again  find  some  fifteen  men  and  four 
women  imprisoned  at  Southampton  for  "attend 
ing  their  religious  meetings." 

Gray  and  gloomy  do  the  old  walls  now  look 
in  their  striking  contrast  to  the  gay  yachts  and 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  animated  harbor; 
yet,  possibly  in  still  stranger  antagonism  to  the 
iron  bars  and  outward  gloom  of  this  old  prison 
house  where  the  joyful  praises  which  broke 
forlh  through  walls  and  ceiling  upwards  unto 
heaven,  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  these  pris 
oners  of  the  Lord.  "  Rejoice  and  be  exceed- 
ingly glad,  for  great  is  your  reward,"  were 
words  I  doubt  not  uttered  as  well  as  felt  by 
these  well-versed  Scripture  readers. 

We  find  at  this  period  the  Friends  at  South- 
ampton were  frequently  pulled  by  force  out  of 
their  meetings  and  imprisoned  ;  and  strange  to 
me  now  was  the  reflection  that  these  oppressed 
Qaaker  captives  once  looked  oat  upon  the  saone 
waters  and  changeless  shore  before  me  from 
those  very  windows  within  sight  of  which  I 
'now  read  the  following  public  notice : — 

"  At  the  request  of  a  Minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friende,  a  Meeting  for  Worship  will  be  held 
in  their  Meeting-House,  in  Castle  Square,  to 
which  the  public  are  respectfully  invited." 

Comment  is  needless.  Let  the  mourners 
over  the  "  good  old  times  "  look  on  this  picture 
Mid  then  on  that,  and  say  upon  which  side  the 
goodness  mostly  lies. 

Oppressed  in  thought  beneath  the  intolerant 
atmosphere  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  1  failed 
to  notice  the  modern  features  of  the  lively 
town,  with  the  bow- windows  and  'pleasant 
countenances  for  which  the  guide  book  tells  us 
it  is  distinguished ;  but,  turning  up  the  pictur- 


esque High  Street,  £  recalled  the  fact  that,  in 
a  place  now  abounding  with  dissenting  chapels 
and  schools,  the  same  old  writer  tells  us  that 
one  William  Jennings  "  was  twice  imprisoned, 
having  been  prosecuted  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  for  teaching  school  without  the  Bishop's 
license  !" 

But  the  whole  town  is  studded  with  such 
archives,  and  localized  through  its  streets  and 
its  prisons,  are  these  intolerant  deeds  of  bygone 
years  indelibly  photographed  for  the  gaze  of 
posterity.  I  passed  the  site  of  the  old  market 
place  and  the  council  chamber  from  whence  the 
mayor  and  justices  once  dealt  injustice  without 
measure.  The  Mayor  of  Southampton  seems 
to  have  had  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  sending 
harmless  men  to  prison.  Thomas  Willis,  taken 
at  a  meeting  for  worship,  was  by  him  sent  to 
prison,  where  he  died  after  seven  months'  con- 
finement, "  contentedly  laying  down  his  life 
for  his  constancy  in  religion."  In  1670  the 
mayor  sent  constables  to  a  meeting  held  at 
George  Embree's  house,  where  they  seized 
eleven  men  and  several  women ;  the  men  were 
"  sent  to  a  stinking  prison,  where  they  were 
kept  six  days,"  and  they  fined  0.  Embree  £20 
for  bis  house,  taking  goods  to  the  value  of  £<S6 
to  pay  the  fine.  Even  parish  beadles  were  not 
beneath  the  notice  of  this  furious  zeal.  W. 
Jennings,  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath  on  enter- 
ing upon  that  office,  was  sent  to  Barragate 
prison,  and  confined  there  about  three  months, 
and  John  Strutt,  also  chosen  a  beadle,  was  im- 
prisoned there  ten  weeks  for  a  like  offence. 
Many  were  imprisoned  for  "  absence  from  the 
national  worship,"  and  Joseph  Jnnes  was  sent 
to  jail  "  for  a  pretended  debt  of  £220  for  eleven 
months'  absence  from  the  national  worship  !" 

But  the  sufferer  most  vividly  before  my  mind 
was  Ambrose  Bigge,  who,  the  same  faithful 
chronicler  informs  us — 

"  As  he  was  going  to  visit  his  friends  in 
prison  at  Southampton,  was  seized  on  by  a  con- 
stable and  other  officers,  and  was  by  the 
mayor's  order  whipped  in  the  market-place; 
then  was  he  thrown  down  backward  into  a 
wheelbarrow,  carried  so  up  a  part  of  the  High 
Street,  then  thrown  into  a  dung-cart,  and  so 
sent  away  from  tything  to  tytbing,  and  threat- 
ened that  if  he  came  again  he  should  be  whip- 
ped twice  as  much,  burnt  on  the  shoulder,  and 
banished  the  land.  Most  barbarous  (continues 
the  historian)  was  this  usage  of  an  innocent 
man  for  no  other  offence  than  performing  the 
Christian  duty  of  visiting  those  who  were  in 
prison." 

Barbarous  indeed !    Faint  not  thou  brave- 
hearted  Ambrose  !  the  story  of  thy  sufferings 
shall  live  on  when  the  very  name  of  thy  perse- 
cutors is  buried  in  well-merited  oblivion.     Thou 
'  who  hast  thus  sown  in  tears  shalt  reap  in  joy  ; 
'  for  to  such  faithful  visiting  of  the  naked  and 
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Btck  and  imprisoned  do  the  preciooR  irords  at- 
tach, "  iDasoiuch  as  je  itid  it  to  the  least  of 
tbe^e,  my  brethreD,  ye  did  it  uoto  Mi." 

But  to  proceed ; — with  this  vivid  narrative 
before  my  mind's  eye,  I  wended  my  way  up 
throagh  the  selfaame  street,  beneath  the  old 
archway  of  the  "  Barragate  prison"  (now  the 
Bar-gate  town-hall,  within  whose  walls  the  free- 
born  citizens  so  often  assemble  to  denoanoe  in- 
hamanity  and  bigotry,  and  to  welcome  unfor- 
tunate exiles  from  qiany  a  foreign  clime)  ;  on- 
ward through  the  Above  Bar  Street  to  the 
bounds  were  the  tything  ends,  and  the  mayor's 
deputy  consigned  the  patient  Ambrofie  to  the 
tender  mercies  of,  perchance,  a  less  bitter  care- 
taker. And  now  at  this  very  spot,  turning  my 
eyes  to  the  left,  I  see,  nestling  beneath  the  tall 
elm  trees,  the  "  Quaker's  burial-ground,"  as  it 
is  called  in  the  old  map  of  the  town — a  place 
in  which,  from  its  antiquity,  the  remains  of 
some  of  these  early  sufferers  very  probably 
rest. 

"There  is  a  calm  for  tbog»  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  wearjr  pilgrims  found, 
Wbo  softly  lie  and  aweetly  deep 
Low  in  tlie  gruund." 

There  is  something  peculiarly  soothing  in 
contemplating  the  soft  grassy  mounds  of  the 
South  of  England  burial-grounds,  especially 
when  nndisfigured  by  huge  gravestones  and 
false  monuments.  "The  sepulchre  was  in  a 
garden,"  we  are  told  by  the  beloved  disciple, 
and  the  harmony  of  this  junction  of  tombs 
with  evergreen  shrubs,  roses,  and  violets, 
whilst  the  solemn  pines  wave  their  tops  in  soft 
requiem  above  the  sleeping  dead,  is  touchingly 
exemplified  in  this  quiet  burying-place  of  the 
Friends.  There  stand  the  fir-tree,  and  the 
pine,  and  the  box-tree,  together  j  "  there  shall 
the  almond- tree  flourish,  and  the  voice  of  birds ; 
yet  man  goetb  to  his  long  home,  and  the  dust 
shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it." 

As  I  oast  a  look  around  upon  the  simple  rec- 
ords of  "  name,  age,  and  date,"  and  recogniied 
thus  ihe  last  resting-place  of  not  a  few  once 
dear  to  me,  and  honored  of  the  Church,  my 
eyes  suffused  with  tears.  "  These  all  died  in 
faith,"  were  the  cheering  words  echoed  within 
my  heart,  and  the  soughing  of  the  wind 
through  the  firs  above  broke  upon  my  ear, 
swelling  into  sweet  soft  melody  unto  Him  who 
"  giveth  songs  in  the  night,"  and  before  whom 
I  now  silently  bowed  my  head  and  worshipped. 

Btkt  turning  to  where  a  pensive  willow 
spread  its  fresh-budding  branches  around  the 
"  graves  of  a  household,"  I  beheld  one  mound 
npon  which  no  grass  was  to  be  seen.  "  Three 
days  ago,"  said  my  informant,  in  reply  to  my 
question,  <'  there  stood  around  the  open  grave 
of  the  Friend  who  lies  beneath  it,  the  Mayor  of 
Southampton,  with  the  late  Sheriff,  and  one  o>- 


two  Justices  of  the  Peace.  They  attended 
with  many  of  the  townspeople,  in  order  to  show 
their  respect  for  the  Quaker  who  is  there  buried." 
The  words  at  once  carried  me  back  again  to 
my  former  reverie,  which  the  sweet  repose 
of  this  little  grave-yard  had  wellnigh  banished. 
Strange  indeed  (I  ejaculated)  are  the  scenes 
enacted  upon  this  earth  when  brought  face  to 
face  without  the  intervening  element  of  time  I 
Two  centuries  ago  the  Mayor  and  Jastioes  of 
Southampton  ordered  to  be  flogged  and  dragged 
at  the  cart's  tail  up  through  the  long  High 
Street  and  Above  Bar,  as  far  as  the  avenue  be- 
fore  us,  an  honest  Friend,  well  known  and  of 
good  repute ;  they  did  it,  not  because  he  had 
committed  any  crime,  but  solely  becauije  he 
wa?  a  Quaker,  and  went  to  the  town  gaol  to 
visit  the  suffering  men  and  women  who  lay  in- 
carcerated on  account  of  their  non  attendance 
at  the  national  worship.  Now,  the  same  of- 
ficials come  voluntarily  along  the  same  highway, 
stop  at  the  same  spot,  and  stand  before  the 
grave  of  a  fellow-professor  of  the  ill-used  Am- 
brose, listening  to  the  preaching  and  prayer  of 
other  members  of  this  sect,  whom  their  prede- 
cessors gloried  in  despoiling ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  mayor  himself  is  a  "  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews," whom  his  predecessors  in  office  would 
unquestionably  have  now  dovhiy  fined — first, 
for  not  attending  the  national  worship ;  second- 
ly, for  attending  a  Quaker  gathering.  Thus 
(thought  I)  are  the  ways  of  Providence  vindi- 
cated,— even  "  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
him."  The  unlimited  brutality  with  which 
the  early  Friends  were  treated  worked  its  owa 
cure; — throu<;h  their  stripes  and  imprison- 
ments, through  their  suffering  lives  and  cruel 
deaths,  do  we  now  dwell  at  ease,  reaping  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  and  of  their  coostancy 
under  trial.  Through  their  struggles  has  the 
field  of  toleration  been  maiuly  won  for  us. 
Thankfulness  to  them,  and  gratitude  to  God, 
who  had  so  overruled  the  past  for  our  benefit, 
covered  my  spirit  as  I  left  the  quiet  restin' 
place  of  this  once  afflicted  people,  and  retu'' 
to  my  quarters  in  the  town,  a  wiser  ar 
der,  and  yet  withal  a  happier  man. 

Sp 


BUSINESS  THO0G' 

Men  are  tempted  to  Ion' 
matter  to  be  pursued  "^ 
their  own  selfish  intr* 
that  their  toil  and  e* 
in  the  vast  mec' 
mercial  enterr 
pacted  tog-- 
just  the  - 
and  h' 
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which  the  race  is  drawn  iato  .sympathy  and 
brotherhood.  We  are  baildiog  up  all  over  the 
globe  the  stracture  of  a  hamaDizing  Cbristian 
civilization,  and  to  its  graod  and  gymmetrical 
completion  all  things  tend.  It  is  k  nobler 
thing  than  the  Athenian  Parthenon  or  the 
temple  of  Solomon;  and  the  million  worlsprs 
who  contribute  lo  it  are,  in  separate  spheres,  all 
working  together.  One  quarries,  another 
chisel.4,  another  excavates,  another  combines; 
but  if  one  is  honorable  so  are  they  all ;  and 
whoever  ii:ider8tandj  the  meaning  of  God's 
providence  in  his  lot,  may  carry  about  with  him 
the  ennobling  consciousness  that  while  he 
toils  to  feed  his  hunger,  he  is  working,  too,  to 
blefs  the  World.  All  toilers,  moreover,  are 
fellow- workmen — are  brothers;  and  while  they 
toil,  if  they  do  it  with  consecrated  aims, 
and  ncder  a  sense  of  duty,  are  becoming 
educated  as  books  and  academies  c-annot  ed- 
ncat«  them — educated  to  find  more  than  gems 
and  gold  in  every  quarry  ;  educated  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  virtues  of  endurance  and  high 
effort,  acd  the  development  of  character  in  its 
most  sterling  form. 

But  if,  instead  of  taking  this  view  of  business 
— instead  of  seeing  in  it  God's  wise  appoint- 
ment as  an  industrial  ministry  to  the  well  being 
of  the  race,  instead  of  accepting  it  as  a  duty 
which  enables  us  to  serve,  and  gives  ns  the 
means  of  usefulness  and  bmefieence,  a  man  re- 
gards it  as  just  the  means  of  his  own  personal 
emolument  and  selfish  advantage,  then  he  siuks 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  ox  that  ploughs,  or 
of  the  fox  that  burrows.  His  sordid  soul  gravi- 
tates to  the  clod,  and  his  pursuit  of  business  will 
be  the  worship  of  selfishness;  it  will  be  unut- 
terably mean  and*  loathsome.  He  will  turn  that 
which  was  meant  as  a  ladder  to  climb,  into  a 
ladder  to  descend,  and  every  new  round  of  fur- 
tune  that  he  adds  to  his  estate  will  be  a  letting 
down  of  bis  manhood. — Hours  at  Borne. 


For  Friends*  Ii.tenfgene«r. 
EETEOSPECTION. 

Ut  mo.  lit,  1868. 
CniLDREX  I  ye 
Who  bailed  rrjoicingly  the  last  New  Year, 
And  ye  who  felt,  wbeu  it  came  ushering  in, 
Some  pan);  of  sorrow  wbicb  nfflictioo  brongbt. 
That  seemed  nntimely,  to  your  peaceful  homes, 
To  teacb  lb'  impressive  lesson,  life, 
Bowever  promising  its  hopes,  its  smile?, 
Huvever  fair,  bath  on  its  front  inscribed 
"  Uncertainty  below" — come,  let  us  all, 
In  tboagbtfnl  mood,  while  Winter  holds 
His  sterner  re*gn  without,  gather  aronod 
The  cheerful  fireside  now ;  review  tb«  past — 
The  bygone  rear — and  from  the  circling  change 
Mude  by  the  rolling  Seasons,  haply  draw 
Some  ureful  lesson  to  instruct  the  heart. 

The  Winter  lingered  long,  yet  while  it  held 
Its  sway  and  spread  o'er  all  the  fields. 
The  vallies  and  the  woods  its  mantle  white, 


.&nd  tanefiil  songatera  of  the  air,  that  safe 

H-td  winged  their  flight  to  warmer  climes,  could  not. 

As  io  the  sammer-time,  with  their  sweet  melodic* 

Sblot*  our  ears,  yet  snow-birds  then 

With  the  Fringillas  lingered  round  oar  door* 

To  gather  carefally  the  crnmb--,  to  them 

A  snmptnons  repast,  and  in  return, 

Evincing  seemingly  their  gratitude. 

Offered  their  simple  chirpings.     There  is  One 

Wbo  cared  for  them — He  also  cares  for  as. 

At  length 
The  slow-retiring  winter,  with  its  storius 
Tempesluons,  with  its  chilling  winds  that  swept 
O'er  the  blue  filds  of  air,  and  snows 
That  had  descended  to  enshroud  the  face 
Of  ever-smiling  Nature,  passed  away,  and  Spring — 
The  loV'-ly  Spring — re  urned  a*  it  was  wont 
To  gather  'neaih  tbe  sun's  indulgent  rays 
The  elements  of  growth  for  varied  life; 
\nd  from  their  scaly  coverings  the  buds 
Opened  into  tbe  liicbt,  and  beantitolly  all 
Expanded  then  to  bloom,  clothing  the  earth 
With  lovflines*  again — the  woodland*  and  the  field* 
With  verdure  and  with  flowers  of  every  hoe 
Di-lightfal  to  the  eye.     0  how,  withfaptared  hearts, 
Then  might  we  take  the  pleasant  morning  walk  I 
And  grea'er  were  the  joy  to  go  forth  with  the  thODgbt 
That  tbe^reat  Being  wbo  had  given  all 
These  varied  forms  of  beauty,  and  in  each 
Did)>Inyed  a  workmanship  divine. 
Designed  for  all  His  children  here  below 
A  joyous  Spring-time  in  their  round  of  years, — 
A  time  for  budding  virtue, — fitting  time 
For  holiest  of  affection*  in  the  heart 
To  spring  forth  and  unfold  in  tbe  pare  light 
And  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

Summer  then  came 
With  its  full  tide  of  sansbine  to  make  glad 
All  nature  with  rejoicings;  and  their  nules  the  bird* 
Resounded  through  the  woods,  and  lavifhingly  poured 
From  tree-lop  high  and  from  low  bramble-bn;h 
Their  silvery  strains  of  joy  ;  while  all  the  fields 
To  them  that  gather  for  the  winter  time 
^Promised  abundant  harvest.     This  is  life; 
Tbe  snmmer  of  our  years  (if  they  are  not 
Cut  off  untimely)  mu'st  come  on,  and  life, 
Howe'er  diversified,  should  picture  then 
Tbe  promise  of  a  rich  and  plrnteons  yield 
or  thoughts  and  aspirations  and  of  loves 
Uituriog  for  a  higher  sphere  than  this. 

Autumo  at  last 
Came  on.     The  trees  were  laden  now  with  fruit ; 
Tbe  harvest  of  the  year  all  gathered  in 
For  the  approaching  winter,  sweet  reward 
And  certain  for  the  laborer's  toil ;  and  fading  flower 
And  falling  leaf,  nipt  by  tbe  chilling  frost. 
Proclaimed  the  closing  year  as  drawing  nigh. 
Thus  Cometh  on  tbe  autumn-time  of  life  ; 
And  in  its  progress  through  the  mystic  round 
Of  these  unceasingly  revolving  years 
Follow  with  silent  footsteps  slow  Decay. 
Well  shall  it  be  for  ns  if  when  that  change 
Sooner  or  later  Time  will  bring  to  all,  i*  ours — 
Ay,  when  the  languid  eye,  the  pallid  cheek 
And  faltering  step  alike  declare 
The  circuit  of  Life's  Seasons  well  nigh  run — 
Well  shall  it  be  for  us  if  we  may  feel 
We  have  not  lived  in  vain ;  and  reap  at  last 
(When  all  tbe  varied  changes  have  their  end) 
Tbe  rich  reward  of  quietness  within, 
Of  joy  unspeakable,  and  know 
In  that  concluding  solemn  hour,  with  us, 
All  wiU  be  tcell.  H.  J. 
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From  tha  Rirenide  Magulne. 
STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  the  two  piotures 
vhich  form  a  stereoscopio  view  are  jast  alike, 
aad  that  it  is  solely  the  stereoscopio  iostrumunt 
which  produces  the  peculiar  effect  of  distance 
and  perspective  in  the  fieares  represented. 

This  is  a  mistake.  The  two  pictures  upon 
one  slide  are,  in  reality,  different  from  each 
other;  and  the  peculiar  effect  depends  upon  this 
difference.  Two  pictures  precisely  alike,  and 
placed  side  by  side,  will  not  be  a  stereoscopic 
view.  The  difference  is  very  slight,  and  a 
casual  observer  may  compare  the  two  without 
discerning  it.  And  even  one  who  is  informed 
that  there  is  a  difference  may  examine  a  num- 
ber of  slides  before  he  will  detect  what  it  is, 
for  in  some  views  it  is  much  more  obvious  than 
in  others ;  but  the  difference  exists  in  all,  and 
is  essential  to  constitute  a  stereoscopic  picture. 

If  you  shut  one  eye,  and  look  with  the 
other  only,  you  will  see  less  distinctly  than  with 
both.  But  besides  the  lack  of  distinctness, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  another  singular  dif- 
ference between  looking  with  one  eye  and  with 
two.  With  one  eye  you  cannot  accurately 
judge  of  distances.  If  you  ask  some  person  to 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  to  shut  one  eye,  and 
you  then  bring  some  object,  such  as  a  book,  at 
one  side  of  bis  hand,  but  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  and  ask  him  to  touch  the  book,  he  will 
move  his  finger  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
book  seems  to  be,  but  very  likely  he  will  not 
touch  it  at  all;  for  with  one  eye  he  cannot 
judge  whether  you  have  brought  it  within  his 
reach  or  bold  it  just  beyond  his  reach. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  by  placing  a  closed 
penknife  a  quarter  of  the  edge  of  the  table, 
and  then  with  one  eye  shut  taking  three  steps 
toward  the  table,  the  distance  having  been 
previously  measured,  so  as  to  bring  the  person 
at  arms'  length  away,  and  attempting  with  the 
forefinger  to  strike  the  knife,  which  is  on  a  line 
with  the  finger.  In  almost  every  trial  the  fin- 
ger will  fall  short  of  striking  the  knife. 

There  is  another  difference  to  be  noticed  be- 
ddes  that  of  distance.  Put  a  wafer  on  the 
glass  pane  of  the  window,  and  then  look  out 
with  one  eye  and  observe  what  object  in  the 
landscape  is  hidden  by  the  wafer.  Then,  with- 
out moving  the  bead,  dose  that  eye  and  open 
the  other.  The  wafer  will  no  longer  hide  the 
same  object,  but  it  will  appear  to  have  moved 
toward  one  side,  and  it  now  hides  something 
else.  If,  then,  still  keeping  the  head  in  the 
same  position,  you  look  with  both  eyes  open, 
you  will  see  both  the  objects  that  were  before 
concealed,  but  at  the  same  time  you  will  seem 
to  see  two  wafers,  one  against  each  of  these 
objects.  While  the  sight  is  fixed  upon  the 
landscape  beyond,  the  wafer  seems  double ;  but 
if  you  fix  your  sight  on 'the  wafer,  you  may  be 


conscious  of  a  double  image  of  the  objects  beyond. 
If  a  wafer  is  not  at  hand,  the  end  of  the  finger 
placed  against  the  glass  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. The  same  effect  may  be  produced 
very  clearly  by  holding  up  one  finger  to  look  at, 
and  with  the  other  hand  holding  up,  at  a  dis- 
tance  beyond  it,  a  pencil  or  any  such  object, 
and  comparing  the  visiion  received  by  one  eye 
alone  with  that  received  by  the  other.  Then, 
with  both  eyes  open,  observe  that  if  both  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  finger  two  pencils  are  seen, 
and  if  both  are  fixed  on  the  pencil  two  fingers 
are  seen.  While  looking  thus  with  both  eyes, 
if  the  pencil  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance, 
the  two  images  of  the  finger  will  appear  to  open, 
or  remore  from  each  other;  or,  if  the  sight  is 
at  the  time  fixed  upon  the  finger,  the  two 
images  of  the  pencil  will  appear  to  open  or  re- 
move from  each  other. 

Looking  out  of  a  door  or  window,  first  with 
one  eye  and  then  quickly  with  the  other, 
presents  to  view  two  different  piotures  of  what 
is  beyond  ;  and  what  we  see  when  we  look  with 
both  eyes  contains  all  that  is  visible  in  either 
view.  At  whatever  we  look,  in  ordinary 
visions,  these  double  images  are  produced. 
And  althoagh  we  are  not  usually  conscious  of  the 
process,  it  is  by  no  means  of  these  double 
images'  that  we  are  able  to  estimate  dis- 
tances. 

If  we  had  not  two  eyes  we  could  not  have 
these  double  images.  £ach  eye  forms  upon  its 
own  retina  a  different  picture;  and  as  the  eyes 
are  not  one  above  the  other,  but  on  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  things  which  come  precisely 
in  range  with  each  other  in  the  view  of  one 
eye,  cannot  be  precisely  in  range  with  each 
other  in  the  view  of  the  other  eye.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  marksman  shuts  one 
eye  when  he  takes  aim ;  the  surveyor  does  the 
same  when  he  lays  a  course  with  the  compass ; 
and  the  carpenter,  when  he  sights  a  straight 
edge.  While  one  eye  cannot  measure  distances, 
two  eyes  cannot  take  a  range. 

Therefore  we  know  that  not  only  two  sepa- 
rate pictures  are  taken  by  the  eyes,  in  ordinary 
vision,  but  these  pictures  are  unlike.  They  are 
of  the  same  size,  and  embrace  the  same  general 
objects,  but  each  is  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  depending  on  the  distance  from  the 
pupil  of  one  eye  to  that  of  the  other ;  and  each 
therefore  is  with  a  different  perspective. 

Look  now  at  one  of  the  slides  for  the  stereo- 
scope, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  piotures 
upon  it  differ  in  the  same  way.  A  view  that 
presents  some  tall  object  in  the  foreground, 
such  as  a  tower,  or  the  stem  of  a  tree,  and  some 
other  objects  at  a  distance  behind  it,  is  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  The  things  which  the 
tree  or  tower  conceals  in  one  picture  will  be 
shown  or  partly  shown  in  the  other,  the  tree  or 
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tower  seeming  to  be  slightly  mored,  jast  as  the 
wafer  on  the  wiodow-paoe  appeared. 

The  camera  with  which  oidinary  photographs 
■re  taken  is  like  the  eye.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  eye.  The  roand  hole,  or  tube,  in 
front,  contains  the  lens,  which  is  like  the 
cornea  or  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  crys- 
tallioe  lens  which  is  contained  within  it ;  and 
the  brass  cap,  which  shuts  over  the  tube,  is 
like  the  eyelids,  to  keep  the  dust  out.  There 
is  a  round  di»k,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre,  which 
fits  into  the  tube;  this  is  called  the  diaphragm, 
or  stop.  This  is  like  the  iris  with  the  pupil, 
which  enlarges  or  contracts  according  to  the 
degree  of  Hgbt.  The  photographer  cannot 
make  the  aperture  in  his  brass  di^k  or  dia- 
phragm expand  or  contract,  and  therefore  he 
usually  provides  several,  with  apertures  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  changes  them  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  may  need.  The  plate  of  glass, 
which  he  brings  out  of  his  dark  room,  in  a 
thin  black  case,  and  slips  down  into  the  camera 
when  the  sittter  is  ready  to  have  the  picture 
taken,  is  like  the  retina  or  membrane  in  the 
back  part  of  the  eye.  It  is  upon  this  that  the 
picture  is  taken ;  and  as  in  the  eye,  so  in  the 
camera,  the  picture  is  taken  upside  down. 

The  ordinary  camera  thus  resembles  one  eye, 
and  the  pictures  taken  with  it  resembles  the 
Tision  which  we  get  when  we  look  with  one  eye. 

The  camera  with  which  stereoscopic  pictures 
are  made  is  a  double  camera,  and  resembles  a 
forehead  with  two  eyes  in  it.  It  makes  two 
pictures  at  the  same  time,  which  differ  from 
each  other  as  the  image  received  by  one  eye 
diffi-rs  from  that  received  by  the  other.  And  it 
is  because  they  differ  that  they  present,  when 
seen  together  as  one,  the  appearaaces  of  distance 
•nd  perspective,  as  if  we  were  looking  at  real 
objects  with  both  eyes. 

The  stereoscope  itself  is  a  peculiar  pair  of 
spectacles,  to  help  us  see  the  two  pictures  as 
one,  by  looking  at  each  one  with  the  correspon- 
ding eye.  A.  A. 

HOW  THE  GLACIERS  EUBIFT  THEMSELVES. 

They  have,  however,  one  mode  of  travel  un- 
like all  other  kinds  of  locomotion,  and  so  mys- 
terious that  human  science  has  not  yet  fathomed 
its  nature.  Large  masses  of  rock,  of  truly  gi- 
gantic dimensions,  when  by  accident  they  fall 
into  the  deep  crevices  of  these  glaciers,  return 
with  quiet  irresistible  energy  to  the  surface, 
moving  slowly,  steadily  upward.  Thus,  not 
nnfreqnently,  vast  pyramids  or  stately  pillars 
of  ice,  broken  loose  from  the  mother  glacier, 
are  seen  standing  in  isolated  grandeur,  and 
crowned  with  huge  masses  of  stone.  After  a 
while,  the  strange  forms  change  and  melt,  the 
rock  sinks  deeper  and  deeper,  until  at  last  it  is 
lost  to  sight,  deeply  buried  in  snow  and  ice. 
Yet;  after  s  time,  it  reappears  above,  and  the 


Swiss  say  the   glacier  purifies  itself.      For, 
strange  as  it  seems,  the  glacier  does  not  suffer 
either  block  or  grain  of  sand  within  its  clear, 
transparent  masses,   and,   thoogh  covered  for 
miles  with  miilicns  of  crumbling  stones,  with 
heaps  of  foliage,  and  debris  of  every  kind,  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  mountain  it  is  so  clear  and  pure 
that  even  the  microscope  fails  to  discern  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  its  limpid  waters. 
What   is  equally  amazing   is,    that   while   all 
weighty  objects,  leaves,  insects,   dead  bodies, 
stones,  or  gravel,  sink  alike  into  the  cold  bed, 
the  organic  parts  decay  quickly  in  the  frozen, 
rigid  mass,  but  the  inorganic  parts  are  throirn 
np  again.     Years  ago,  a  horse  fell  into  one  of 
these  glaciers;  it  sank,  making  its  ootline  dis- 
tinctly, until  it  was  seen  no  more.     A  year  af- 
terward the  clean,  white  skeleton  projected  from 
the  top  through  the  clear  ice.     In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a  succession 
I  of  long  winters,  during  which  immense  masses 
'  of  snow  fell,  and  increased  the  glaciers  so  much 
I  that  they  travelled  faster  and  lower  than  usual, 
I  and  in  their  course  overwhelmed  a  little  chapel 
;  at  the  foot  of  the  Griodelwald.  All  was  covered 
mountains  high  with  snow  and  ice,  and  so  re- 
mained  for  years,   buried   in  ghastly  silence. 
But,  lo !  all  of  a  tuddeB  there  appeared  a  black, 
,  ungainly  mass,  high  up  on  the  glittoring  field 
j  — it  was  the  chapel  bell !     Pious  hands  saved 
'  it,  carried  it  to  a  neighboring  town,  and  now 
j  the  long-buried  bell  rings  merrily,  Sabbath  af- 
ter Sabbath. — /f,  Y.  Independent. 

THE  BIBD  or  TWO  SONGS. 

I  was  standing  in  the  garden  with  a  stranger 
one  cloudy,  chilly,  unsummer  like  afternoon  in 
'  June.  Near  us  was  a  large  clump  of  lilao 
bushes,  into  which  we  saw  a  bird  of  a  dingy, 
faded  black  color  fly.  Presently  she  broke  out 
into  what,  perhaps,  she  called  a  song;  but  it 
was,  in  reality,  just  like  the  flat  squalling  of  an 
old  cat.  "Yaah!  yaah!"  she  continued  to 
cry. 

"Pray,"  said  the  stranger,  "what  bird  is 
that  making  such  a  horrible  noise '(" 

"  That,  sir,  is  the  catbird." 

"  I  should  think  so,  and  a  burnt  cat,  too !  I 
thought  it  was  homely  enough  to  the  eye,  but 
the  color  is  nothing  to  this  screech." 

"  I  can't  say  much  at  present  to  defend  the 
poor  bird,  for  looks  and  voice  are  against  her. 
But  I  am  confident  you  will  think  better  of 
her  ere  long." 

The  next  morning  I  found  my  friend  stand- 
ing in  (he  piazza,  listening  to  the  notes  of  a 
bird  in  a  thick  sugar- maple  near  by.  The  song 
was  that  of  a  mocking-  bird,  not  so  wonderfol 
as  the  notes  of  the  real  mocking-bird,  nor  even 
so  sweet  as  that  of  the  thrush,  yet  they  were 
round  and  full,  and  often  exquisite.  She  f^eemed 
to  repeat  tbe  note  of  every  bird  with  which  she 
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Was  acquaiDted, — robin,  sparrow, oriole,  and  the 
like, — and  with  sarprising  acouraoy.  The 
morning  was  fair,  the  air  still,  and  the  bird 
se«med  to  be  swallowed  up  in  song. 

"  Pray  tell  me,"  said  my  stranger  friend, 
"what  bird  is  that  which  gingg  bo  delightfully  ? 
It  is  not  quite  the  thrash." 

"  That,  sir,  is  our  cat-bird." 

"  You  must  be  making  fun  of  me.  Von 
4)on't  pretend  to  say  that  the  homely  squalling 
bird  we  heard  yesterday,  and  this  singer,  are 
the  same?" 

"  I  do  truly,  and  to  convince  yon  I  will  throw 
a  stone  into  the  tree  and  drive  her  oat,  and  you 
shall  see  it  is  the  same  bird." 

With  that  I  threw  the  stone,  and  out  popped 
Mrs.  Cat-bird,  making  directly  for  the  lilacs, 
where  she  began  again  to  scream,  "  Yaah ! 
yaah !" 

The  gentleman  looked  on  in  amazement. 
**  This  bird,"  said  I,  *'  is  very  much  like  some 
people.  Id  those  lilacs  she  has  her  nest,  and 
that  is  her  home;  but  there  she  never  utters  a 
pleasant  note.  I  should  think  ber  husband 
would  avoid  her,  at>d  her  little  ones  tremble  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice.  But  when  she  gets 
away  from  home,  up  in  the  lofty  tree,  you  sec 
how  agreeable  she  can  be.  I  know  many  people 
just  like  her.  When  away  from  home,  they  are 
full  of  smiles  and  gentle  ways,  and  tbey  seem 
among  the  most  agreeable  people  in  the  world. 
But  see  tbem  at  home  !  and  the  cat-bird's  notes 
are  theirs.  They  contrive  to  make  home  jaa( 
as  unpleasant  as  possible — to  themselves,  to 
their  children,  and  to  every  body  that  happens 
to  see  them  at  home. —  WrMem  Christian  Advo- 
cate. 


From  Tho  ColtiTator  snd  Coaotrj  G«ntleman. 
THE  VALUE  OB  PETROLEUM  TO  MANKIND. 

Desponding  as  men  usually  are,  too  apt  to 
look  only  to  the  troubles  they  have  to  contend 
against  in  this  world,  we  must  all  admit  that 
the  Great  Giver  of  all  Good  seems  to  be  con- 
stantly striving  to  bring  those  made  after  His 
image  closer  to  Him,  and  add  to  their  comfort 
while  in  this  world.  What  beneficent  discov- 
eries has  He  vouchsafed  to  us  within  a  few 
short  years.  The  railway  has  supplanted  the 
common  road ;  the  steamer,  the  sloop  and  barge; 
the  reaper,  the  scythe ;  the  sewing  machine,  the 
needle ;  petroleum,  the  dingy,  dirty,  old  tallow 
candle.  Truly  of  all  modern  discoveries,  pe- 
troleum is  certainly  not  least  valuable,  and  here 
I  propose  to  ennmerate  a  few  of  its  most  valu- 
able economic  properties. 

As  a  medicine  for  both  man  and  beast,  it  is 
certainly  without  an  equal.  For  rheumatic 
complaints,  lumba^,  and  all  pains  and  aches, 
used  externally,  it  gives  almost  instantaneons 
relief.  For  frost  bitten  feet  or  limbs,  for  bee- 
stings, for  bams  or  scalds,  even  the  most  severe, 


for  every  description  of  sores  and  cuts  or 
wonnds,  it  is  almost  a  certain  specific.  It  is . 
even  asserted  now,  that  for  flesh  wounds  it  is  a 
prompt  aud  perfect  cure  or  prophylactic  against 
erysipelas,  that  dread  monster  that  haunted  the 
hospitals  of  both  sides  so  faithfully  during  our 
recent  war,  and  that  proved  the  death  of  so 
many  brave  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  be  thoroughly  investigated;  and,  if  it  should 
prove  effeotaal  in  this  terrible  disease,  that  the 
fact  may  be  generally  known.  It  is  already 
known  that  by  applying  either  crude  or  refined 
petroleum  to  flesh  cuts  or  other  wounds,  that 
all  offensive  suppuration  is  checked  or  avoided, 
and  that  the  fiasure  speedily  heals,  apparently 
by  "  first  intention." 

Petroleum  in  a  crude  state  is  also  cf  value 
for  painting  purposes.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
this  article,  the  heavy  or  fixed  oil,  usually 
in  common  use  for  lubricating  purposes,  and 
the  light  or  volatile  oil  used  for  illuminating. 
The  latter  only  is  used  for  painting,  and  for 
outside  work  is  superior  to  any  other  oil,  as 
well  as  for  "  priming,"  or  fiist  coating,  or  stop- 
ping, inside  work.  The  chief  value  of  the  oil 
for  painting  seems  to  be  in  the  residuum,  ths 
black  pitchy  substance  left  after  diHilling  the 
refined  oil  from  it.  This  residuum,  when  spread 
out  as  paint,  forms  a  thin  surface,  protecting 
the  work  from  the  air.  To  prepare  the  oil  for 
painting,  it  ought  to  be  about  half  distilled, 
thickening  up  what  is  kft,  or  adding  about 
a  pound  of  the  residuum  to  a  gallon  of  common 
crude  volatile  oil.  To  do  this  I  have  melted 
the  residuum  carefully  in  a  pot  over  a  stove, 
(care  being  taken  against  fire),  gradually  add- 
ing thin  crude  oil  to  it.  The  mixture  is  not 
very  perfect,  and  the  thick  mattiir  settles  when 
cold,  but  it  can  be  shaken  or  stirred  up  when 
about  to  be  used.  The  color  of  course'  is  nearly 
black,  but  not  much  more -so  than  the  prepara- 
tion known  as  boiled  linseed  oil,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  besc  of  all  paint  oils. 

Of  coarse  this  preparation  is  best  for  all 
rough  outside  work,  exposed  to  the  elements. 
It  is  superior  for  wagons,  plows  and  all  farmers' 
implements,  preserving  them  effectually.  For 
wood  work,  the  best  pigment  I  have  used,  as 
well  as  the  cheapest,  is  the  common  hydraulic 
cement,  or  water  lime,  costing  about  two  or 
three  dollars  a  barrel.  It  makes  a  cool,  plea- 
sant grey  or  neutral  tint,  entirely  different  from 
the  brown  and  chocolate  colored  earths,  as  well 
as  much  cheaper  th-iu  they  are.  It  must  of 
course  be  ground  with  the  oil  in  a  paint  mill, 
as  all  other  paints  should  be. 

At  the  present  time  petrolenm  thus  prepared 
for  painting  ought  to  be  retailed  everywherg 
for  not  more  than  seventy-five  cents  a  gallon. 
As  this  is  half  the  price  of  linseed  oil,  as  well 
as  mnoh  better,  it  ought  to  oome  into  general 
use  with  the  public  as  an  economical  and  most 
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efficient  paint.  It  is  well  known  to  most  paint- 
era  that  white  lead  ground  up  in  the  common, 
or  even  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  applied  to  exte- 
rior board  surfaces,  soon  rubs  off  like  whitewash 
upon  the  baud.  The  hydraulic  cement,  ground 
in  petroleum,  seems  to  form  a  solid  cement,  or 
artificial  atone,  and  at  one  year  old  shows  no 
sign  of  rubbing  off,  though  it  may  in  the  course 
of  time. 

Mixed  with  sand  and  applied  to  leaky  valleys 
between  roofs,  or  around  chimneys,  it  Eoon 
becomes  as  hard  as  stone.  It  might  even 
answer  for  roofing  when  applied  to  felting;  but 
I  have  never  used  it  in  this  way.  I  have  heard 
that  there  is  a  patent  upon  the  use  of  petroleum 
as  a  paint  oil,  in  what  nay  applied  I  do  not 
know.  B.  T. 


ITEMS. 
Tbk  North  Carolina  Freedmen's  Boreaa  reports 
thattbere  are  sixty  thoasnnd  negro  cbildien  io  that 
State,  twenty-five  thousand  of  whom  have  been  at- 
tendipg  school  during  the  past  year.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  twenly-iiTe  thousand  poor  white  chil- 
dren in  North  Carolina,  but  tfae  Boston  "  Journal  " 
says  that  no  such  proportion  of  thes«  go  to  school. 
In  fact,  seven-tenths  of  tbcm  can  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Db.    LtTINOSTOSI  —  FORTHEB      ACCODNTS      OmSO 

HoPia  OF  BI8  Sapbtv. — Ac  a  meeting  of  ihe  Royal 
Oeograpbical  Society  in  London,  December  9,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Zanzibar,  fourteen 
days  later  in  date  than  the  last  that  have  been  pub- 
lished.   The  letter  is  as  follows: 

lETTEB  FBOM  DB.  EIRE  TO  MB.  WKBB. 

Zanzibab,  Oct.  9,  1867. 
The  interesting  discovery  that  a  white  man  bad 
been  seen,  seven  months  ago,  to  the  sou'b  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  induced  Mr.  Chnrchill,  the  consul,  and 
myself  to  go  to  Bangamoyo,  a  place  on  the  coast, 
the  point  of  arrival  and  departure  of  Ujiji  caravans. 
The  result  of  our  visit  has  been  to  find  two  other 
men,  who  also  saw  this  wanderer  in  the  country  of 
Marungn,  and  to  place'  his  existence  apparently  be- 
yond a  doubt.  We  hare  also  learned  something 
about  his  personal  appearance,  his  escort,  and  the 
route  he  was  taking,  and  bare  been  told  that  letters 
were  given  to  one  of  the  bead  men  of  at^other  cara- 
van then  at  Uaruogn.  This  man,  we  have  since 
found,  is  no  mythical  personage,  but  a  well  known 
man,  so  that  on  his  arrival  Irom  the  interior,  ex- 
pected in  the  course  of  a  month,  we  may  have  not 
only  our  curiosity  satisfied,  but  I  sincerely  hope  our 
best  wishes  for  our  dear  friend  Livingstone  realized. 
I  hope  we  shall  find  he  bas  been  successful,  and  is 
pushiag  his  way  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  thence  to 
emerge,  via  the  Mile,  on  the  Mediterranean.  He 
will  have  been  the  first  man  who  has  not  only 
crossed  the  cootiaeot,  but  has  passed  through  its 
whole  length  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  ibe 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 
— The  Preti.  John  Kiax. 

DoBiNO  the  six  months  preceding  Eleventh  month, 
the  London  noderground  railway  carried  over 
twelve  millions  of  passengers,  or  about  three  times 
the  population  of  London.  The  actnal  number 
transported  over  the  line  since  its  Opening  in  First 
month,  1863,  is  about  70,000,000. 


Skblbton   Leaves.— The  following  method   has 
been  communicated  to  the  Botanical  ijociety  of  Ed- 
inburgh :   "  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  made  by 
dissolving  3  oz.  of  washing  soda  in  two  pints  of 
boiling  #ater,  and  adding  1^  oz.  of  quick  lime  pre- 
viously slacked  ;   boil  for  ten  minutes,  decant  tba 
clear  solution,  and   bring   it   to   the  boil.     During 
ebullition  add   the   leaves ;    boil   briskly  for  some 
time — say  an   hour,  occasionally  adding  hot  water 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  by   evaporation. 
Take  ont  a  leaf,  and  put  it  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
rub  it  between  the  fingers  under  the  water.    If  t^e 
epidermis  and  parenchyma  separate  easily,  the  rest 
of  the  leaves  may  be  removed  from  the  solution, 
and  treated  ^n  the  same  way;  but  if  not,  then  the 
boiling  must  be  continued  some  time  longer.    To 
bleach  the  skeletons,  mix  about  a  drachm  of  cblo- 
rideof  lime  with  a  pint  of  water,  adding  sufficient 
acetic  acid  to  liberate  the  chlorine.  Steep  the  leaves 
in  this  till  they  are  whitened,  (about  ten  minutes,) 
taking  care  not  to  let  them  stay  in  too  long,  other- 
wise they  are  apt  to  become  brittle.     Put  them  into 
clean  water,  and  float  them  out  on  pieces  of  paper. 
Lastly,  remove  them  from  the  paper  before  they  are 
quite  dry,  and  place  them  in  a  book  or  botanical 
press."'  —  Dr.  O.   Dichson  in  "  JBaTclwicie't   Seienu 
Oottip." 

Tbb  Palestine  exploration  is  making  good  pro- 
gress. Ad  official  report,  dated  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
22d  of  Oct.,  says  that  Mr.  Warner  has  established, 
by  actual  demonstration,  that  the  south  wall  of  the 
sacred  enclosure  which  contained  the  Temple  is 
buried  for  more  than  half  its  depth  beneath  an  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish,  probably  the  ruins  of  the 
successive  buildings  which  once  crowned  it,  and 
that  if  bared  to  its  foundation  the  wall  would  pre- 
sent an  unbroken  face  of  solid  masonry  of  nearly 
one  thousand  feet  long,  and  for  a  large  portion  of 
that  distance  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height ;  in  other  word.i,  nearly  the  length  of  the 
London  Crystal  Palace  and  the  height  of  the  transept. 
Mr.  Warreu  adds : 

The  wall,  as  it  stands,  with  less  than  half  that 
height  emerging  from  the  ground,  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  marvel.  What  must  it  have  beea 
when  entirely  exposed  to  viewT  No  wonder  that 
Prophets  and  Psalmists  should  have  rejoiced  in  the 
"  walls"  and  "  bulwarks"  of  the  Temple,  and  that  Taci- 
tus should  have  described  it  as  modo  arcit  eotittructjm. 
The  question  immediately  occurs,  what  does  the 
lower  part  of  the  structure  formed  by  this  enormoof 
wall  contain,  our -present  knowledge  being  confined 
to  the  existing  level  of  the  ground?  Of  this  lean 
say  nothing,  though  the  passage  discovered  by  Mr. 
Warren,  ihirty  feet  below  the  "  single  gateway,"  and 
described  by  him  under  October  22d,  promises  to 
lead  to  important  discoveries.  The  valley  west  of  the 
Temple  (Tyropoeon)  turns  out  to  be  very  different 
in  form  from  anything  hitherto  supposed,  viz:  Tol- 
erably flat  for  the  greater  part  of  its  width,  with  am. 
pie  space  for  a  "  lower  city,"  and  suddeoly  descend- 
ing close  below  the  Temple  wall  to  a  narrow  gully 
of  great  depth.  The  well-known  arch  discovered 
by  Robinson,  the  centre  of  so  many  spei-uJaiions,  may 
thus  prove  to  have  been  only  a  single  opening  to 
span  this  gully,  instead  of  the  commencemeDt  of  a 
long  bridge  or  viaduct.— ZtoT^er. 

An  editor  getting  tired  of  paying  printers,  resolved 
to  put  bis  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Here  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  bis  eflbrt  at  setting  type : 

'W9  tqio^  ^e  shyll  dO  most  oi  Oor  <=>  wn  set^iNg 

tYPe  Le«raf)er PrjUTerS   mhA*  tvLk   asout  iTs 

b^ing  difjicult  to  sKt  tjpe,  bu»  We  dOn.t  t^parieocK 
mucA  dijricuUVi', 
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TH£  PENN8   AND   PENINOTONS. 
(Contianed  bum  page  6M.) 

"  He  was  very  generous  to  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants who  came  over  after  the  massacre  io 
Ireland;  also  to  the  plundered  ministers  and 
maimed  soldiers  that  were  wounded  in  the 
army.  He  rarely  gave  less  tban  a  twenty- 
shilling  piece  at  the  private  fasts  where  these 
sufferings  were  presented  before  him,  and  that 
was  ooBStantly  once  and  soiietinies  twice  a 
week.  I  shall  mention  a  remarkable  instance 
of  his  charity  for  the  sufferers  in  Ireland. 
We  were  at  a  fast  at  Milk  street  in  London, 
where  Thomas  Case,  a  Puritan  preacher,  set 
forth  the  great  distress  the  Irish  Protestants 
were  in,  and  the  need  they  stood  in  of  assist- 
ance to  get  over  to  England.  He  related  it  so 
affectingly  that  it  pierced  my  husband  greatly, 
and  as  he  was  taking  down  ^he  sermon  after 
bim,  he  felt  an  engagement  in  his  mind  to  give 
twenty  pounds" — ^a  sum  in  that  day  probably 
equal  to  a  hundred  pounds  at  the  present  time. 
"  Afterwards  he  considered  that,  as  this  was 
determined  when  he  wai>  warmed  with  a  clear 
sense  of  their  misery,  and  as  be  grew  cooler 
that  he  might  chiiDge,  whereupon  be  took  his 
notebook,  and  wrota  in  it  a  solemn  engagement 
before  the  Lord  to  perform  it  when  he  came 
home.  When  all  was  over,  there  was  appointed 
at  the  door  two  men  of  quality  to  stand  with 
basins,  to  receive  the  collections  for  the  Irish 
Protestants ;  and  some  others  that  were  officers 
were  appointed  to  receive  for  the  maimed  sol- 


diers. My  husband,  as  he  passed  out,  put  in 
five  pieces  of  gold  to  the  Irish,  and  one  pieea 
into  the  other  basin;  and  said  nothing  to  me 
about  it  till  we  came  to  our  lodgings ;  then  he 
refused  to  sup,  but  Went  up  to  writing.  After 
some  time  he  called  me  to  fetch  him  fifteen 
ponnda  in  a  bag.  When  I  brought  it,  he  then 
spoke  to  me  to  this  purpose : — '  Now  that  I  have 
made  sure  of  the  thing,  I  will  acquaint  theu 
what  it  is  to  do ;'  so  he  told  me  the  business, 
and  read  to  me  the  engagement  in  his  book, 
and  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Thomas  Case, 
giving  him  an  account  how  it  was,  but  not  set- 
ting his  name  to  it;  declariog  that  he  had 
given  it  to  the  Lord,  and  desired  to  remain' 
unknown.  The  footboy  was  sent  away  with 
the  letter  and  money  sealed  up,  with  the  order 
to  turn  his  cost  before  be  came  in  sii^ht  of  the 
plaoe,  that  they  oould  not  see  what  livery  he 
wore,  and,  on  delivering  the  money  and  letter 
into  his  hands  for  whom  they  were  sent,  not  to 
stay  to  be  asked  any  questions. 

"  He  was  most  affectionatiely  tender  to  me 
and  his  child — beyond  what  I  have  knotrn  in 
any,  considering  his  youth.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  he  ever  let  an  opportunity  slip  of 
acquainting  me  with  his  condition  when  absent. 
Ho  hath  often  writ  letters  when  he  baited,  oni 
purpose  to  send  to  me  by  travellers  that  he 
might  meet  on  the  road.  Alter  the  battle. of ' 
Newbury  be  gave  the  messenger  be  was  send- 
ing to  the  Parliament  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  issue  of  the  battle,  a  piece,  only  to  knock. 
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at  the  door  of  my  lodging  in  Blaokfriaro,  and 
leave  word  that  he  saw  him  well  after  the  bat- 
tle— there  being  "time  for  no  more;  which 
message  in  all  probabtlitj  »ared  mj  life  — 
I  being  then  siok  of  the  measles,  which  could 
not  come  out  because  of  the  exercise  of  my 
mind  by  reason  of  my  having  heard  of  the 
battle.  The  message  was  left  between  three 
and  fuuT  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at  the  hear- 
ing of  which  the  oppression  was  rolled  off  my 
spirits,  like  the  removal  of  a  great  stone,  and 
the  measles  came  forth. 

"  I  must  add  that,  in  addition  to  such 
gentleness,  sweetness,  compassion,  affableness, 
and  courtesy,  thy  grandfather  had  a  cour- 
age that  was  without  harshness  or  croelty; 
and  an  undannted  spirit  such  as  was  rarely 
found  with  the  forementioned  ezoelienoies. 
He  was  also  very  hospitable ;  his  generous  mind 
delighted  in  entertaining  those  that  were  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  with  him,— rnot  in  excess, 
but  with  great  freedom  and  heartiness,  always 
seasoned  with  savory  and  edifying  discourse, 
— making  mention  of  the  Lord's  gracious 
dealings  with  them." 

Thus  closes  Mary  Penington'a  retrospective 
description  of  the  husband  of  her  youth,  in  the 
letter  she  addressed  to  her  grandson,  Springett 
Penn.  As  a  trne  and  altogether  reliable,  un- 
adorned history,  it  constitutes,  I  think,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  touching  dtiecriptions  of  a 
Doble,  gallant  young  Puritan  soldier  which  the 
seventeenth  century  has  bequeathed  to  us. 
The  men  of  Sussex  migbt'weJl  be  proud  of  him 
as  a  native  of  their  county,  and  doubtless  they 
would  be  so  if  they  only  understood  his  charac- 
ter. But,  during  the  lapse  of  agps,  one  gener- 
ation dying  out,  and  another  coming  in,  each 
cherishing  its  own  favorites  for  the  time  being, 
true  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  good  and 
the  noble  sons  of  past  centuries  is  liable  to  be 
forgotten  even  in  their  native  place.  And, 
were  it  not  for  «ome  favorable  circumstances, 
this  history  of  Sir  William  Springett's  short 
life  would  have  been  lost  like  many  another. 
His  wife's  most  tender  and  graphic  description, 
addressed  to  his  daughter  and  to  his  grandson, 
and  the  careful  preservation  of  her  letters, 
among  the  Friends,  bring  him  now  before  as  in 
life-like  colors  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages. 
Probably  few  in  Sussex  at  this  day  know  aught 
about  him,  save  what  the  mural  tablet  in  the 
ehurch  of  Bingmer  sets  forth. 

Here  IjetU  the  body  of 

SIR  WILLIAM  SPRtNGETT,  KNT., 

Eldest  too  and  heir  of  Herbert  Springett  of  9n»ez, 

VTbo  married  Mnry  Proade,  only  daughter  and  beir  of 

Sir  John  Pronde,  Knt., 

Oolonel  in  tbo  service  of  the  Uailed  Provinces, 

And  of  Anne  Pagge,  his  wife,  of  the  co-heirs  of 

Edward  Pagge  of  Ewell,  near  Ferersham, 

in  the  County  of  Kent,  Esq. 
Be  bad  iiane  by  Mary  his  wife,  one  sonae, 


John  Springett,  and  one  daughter, 

OaMelma  Maria  Posthnma  Springett, 

Hf,  being  Colonel  in  the  vetTlce  of  the  Parliament 

at  the  taking  of  Arundel  Castle  in  Sussex,  there 

contracted  a  sickness  of  which  h*  died 

February  the  3rd,  Anno  Domini  1643, 

being  23  years  of  age. 

His  wife,  in  testimony  of  her  deav  affection  to  bin, 

hath  erected  this  raonnment  to  his  memory. 

(To  b«  eontionsd.) 

Vrom  Ufa  Ttwnghta. 
BT  H.  W.  B. 

Ood  says  the  peace  of  the  man  that  loves 
him  shall  flow  like  a  river;  and  if  oars  is  not 
such,  it  is  because  its  springs  are  not  in  Moaat 
Zion — because  its  sources  are  the  marshes  and 
the  lowlands,  and  not  the  crystal  fountains  of 
the  hills. 

This  peace  shall  not  bo  like  a  shower,  falling 
with  temporary  abundance,  but  like  the  river 
which  flows  by  the  cottage  door,  always  fall 
and  singing. 

The  man  hears  it  when  he  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  he  hears  it  in^the  quiet  noon  ;  he  bears  it 
when  tbo  sun  goes  down  ;  and  if  he  wakos  in 
the  night,  its  sound  is  in  his  ear.  It  was  there 
when  he  was  a  child  ;-  it  was  there  when  he 
grew  ap  to  manhood ;  it  was  there  when  he  was 
an  old  man ;  it  will  murmur  by  his  grave  upon 
its  banks,  and  sing  and  flow  for  his  children 
after  him.  It  is  to  such  a  river  that  Qod  likens 
the  divine  bounty  of  peace  given  to  bis  people. 

How  little  do  we  know  of  this  peace  of  God  1 
We  deem  ourselves  happy  if  we  have  one  serene 
hour  out  of  the  twenty-four ;  and  if  now  and 
then  there  comes  a  Sabbath  which  is  balm  at 
morning,  and  sweetness  at  the  still  noon,  and 
benediction  at  evening,  we  count  it  a  rare  and 
blessed  experience. 

The  child  friglitened  in  his  play  runs  to  seek 
his  mother.  She  takes  him  upon  her  lap,  and 
presses  his  head  to  her  bosom ;  and  with  the 
tenderest  words  of  love  she  looks  down  upon 
him,  and  smooths  his  hair  and  kisses  his 
cheek,  and  wipes  away  his  tears.  And  then, 
in  low  and  gentle  voice,  she  sings  some  sweet 
descant,  some  lullaby  of  love,  and  the  fear  fades 
out  from  his  face,  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
plays  over  it,  and  at  length  his  eyes  close  and 
he  sleeps  in  the  -deep  depths  and  delights  of 
peace.  God  Almighty  is  the  mother,  and  the 
soul  is  the  tired  child ;  and  He  folds  it  in  his 
arms,  and  dispels  its  fears,  and  lalls  it  to  re- 

fose,  saying,  "  Sleep,  my  darling ;  sleep.  It  is 
who  watch  thee."  "  He  giveih  His  beloved 
sleep."  The  mother's  arms  encircle  bat  ohe ; 
but  God  clasps  every  yearning  soul  to  his 
bosom,  and  gives  to  it  the  peace  which  pa.sseth 
understanding,  beyond  the  reach  of  care  or 
storm. 

A  good  thovght  is  a  great  boon,  for  whioh  6o4 
is  first  to  be  thanked,  next  ha  who  u  first  to 
utter  it. 
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For  Vrlandi'  lDtoll(grBo«. 
AN  APPEAL  TO  MOTHERS. 

In  this  age  much  is  said  abont  raising 
women  to  an  rqaaiity  with  men.  In  some 
respects  it  ma;  be  noeessary,  but  already  it  is 
evident  that  by  the  laws  of  nature,  established 
by  the  bcnefifl^nt  Creator,  woiuan  is  designed 
to  occupy  the  highest  position  possible  for  hu- 
man beings  to  stand  upon — the  training  of  the 
young  mind.  This  great  duty  devolves  more 
pspecially  on  the  mother,  as  the  father  is  no- 
oessarily  otherwise  much  engaged,  and  she  has 
it  in  her  power,  in  a  great  degree,  to  form  the 
future  character  of  her  child  according  to 
her  wishes.  It  was  said  of  some  great  war- 
riors of  olden  times  that  they  had  Koman 
mothers  and  Spartan  mothers, — their  mothers 
thought  there  was  great  glory  in  being  great 
conquerers;  but  the  truly  Christian  mother 
teaches  her  son  that  "he  that  is  slow  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
To  rule  our  own  spirits,  and  submit  our  wills 
to  the  will  of  oar  Father  in  Heaven,  is  the 
great  business  of  our  lives.  In  very  early  life 
the  loving  mother  sees  the  necessity  of  preventr 
log  the  infant  from  gratifying  its  own  will, 
when  about  to  seiee  some  article,  or  to  do  some 
act  that  would  endanger  its  safety ;  thus  the 
Christian  mother,  who  has  the  courage  and 
independence  to  turn  her  back  to  the  tyrant 
fashion,  which  demands  that  her^hild  shall  be 
given  over  to  •  hired  nurse,  imprints  on  the 
young  mind  its  first  and  important  lesson,  obe<li- 
tnee.  Her  strong  love  for  the  babe  induces  her 
to  tieatit  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  tender- 
ness, and  the  little  creature  returns  this  affeotion. 
Ah  i  see  how  the  babe  loves  the  mother  who 
nurses  and  takes  oare  of  it  herself.  It  is  in  a 
state  to  receive  instruction  from  her  as  its  men- 
tal faculties  expand,  and  as  she  herself  has 
been  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  she  teaches 
by  example  and  precept  His  commandments. 
In  an  early  age,  that  great  duty  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us,  may  be 
imprinted  on  the  memory,  by  gently  telling  the 
child  Jaot  to  do  anything  to  o  little  playmate 
that  he  would  not  like  done  to  himself.  This 
feeling  will  beoome  a  settled  principle  of  action, 
ai  later  in  life  he  mingles  with  the  business 
world.  And  when  the  children  begin  to  love 
and  admire  the  beauties  of  this  wonderful 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  inquire  who  made 
them  all,  the  deeply  concerned  mother  will 
not  allow  herself  to  be  so  earnestly  engaged  in 
business,  or  engrossed  with  the  piano  or  other 
vain  amusements,  as  to  turn  away  the  innocent 
children  with  a  short  or  impatient  answier ;  bat 
will  improve  the  opportunity  of  teaching  them 
to  love  tba  Omnipotent  Creator,  who  in  His 
goodness  and  loving  kindness  has  adapted 
all  His  works  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 


man,  when  used  ander  His  guidance,  and 
therefore  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  love,  wor- 
ship and  pat  our  trust  in  Him.  The  first  and 
greatest  commandment  being  taught,  the  second 
^ill  also  be  fulfilled,  to  love  not  only  our  kind 
neighbor,  but  to  love  all  mankind  and  pray  for 
them  who  may  treat  us  unkindly,  by  remember- 
ing the  wise  man  said,  "  A  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 
Thus,  training  the  child  in  the  way  be  should 
go,  the  ground  of  the  hfan  is  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  good  seed,  whiob,  if  permitted 
to  grow,  will  bring  forth  an  hundredfold  in 
this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  oome  life  eternal. 
Children,  seeing  their  parents  concerned  to  at- 
tend all  our  religious  meetings,  will  generally 
be  willing  to  go  with  them,  although  at  times 
they  may  plead  excuses ;  yet  the  parent,  seeking 
aright  for  ability,  will  be  enabled  to  convince 
them  of  the  obligation  to  worship  the  Supremo 
Being  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Have  we  not 
reason  to  believe  that  our  offspring  thus  trained 
would  in  most  oases  grow  up  as  plants  of  the 
Lord's  right  hand  planting,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  succession  of  faithful  standard 
bearers.  A  profitable  inquiry  for  every  parent 
to  make  is,  why  are  so  many  of  our  members 
absent  from  our  religious  meetings  ?  Is  it  not 
because  of  the  lokewarmness  of  parents  and 
heads  of  families  f  Let  our  hearts  be  searched 
as  with  a  lighted  candle,  lest  we  as  a  people 
be  set  aside  whiU  others  are  called  in  to  bear 
up  oar  testimonies. 

We  are  aware  that  after  the  best  education 
the  youth  may  wander  far  away  as  into  a 
strange  land,  but  even  there  many  have  rdbem- 
bered  a  mother's  prayers  and  tears,  by  which 
their  spirits  have  been, tendered  and  contrited, 
and  they  have  desired  to  return ;  but  whether 
they  retarn  or  not,  the  faithful  mother  will  be 
clear,  and  the  language  will  be,  "  Let  her  alone, 
she  has  done  what  she  could ;"  and  many  of  her 
ofispring  may  late  in  life  rise  ap  and  called  her 
blessed. 

Have  not  many  of  oar  great  men  made  a 
similar  acknowledgment  with  John  Quinoy 
Adams,  when  be  said,-"  Whatever  there  is  good 
in  me  I  received  from  my  mother."  She  la- 
bored from  hi.s  early  life  to  train  him  for  use- 
fnlness  as  a  statesman,  and  the  succeeded. 
To  prepare  him  for  the  lesigoation  he  felt  when  . 
he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  last  of  earth,  I  am 
content,"  was,  no  donbt,  also  her  care  and  con- 
cern, and  her  name  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  one  the  people  delight  to  honor.  But  above 
all  keep  in  remembrance  how  Hannah  of  oM 
took  little  Samuel  to  the  Lord's  house  and  dedi- 
cated him  to  the  Lord's  work  and  service;  and 
as  he  was  obedient  to  the  call,  he  was  made  % 
prophet  to  the  house  of  If^rael ;  bis  mother  la- 
bored and  succeeded.  Oh !  that  mothers  in 
this  day  would  do  likewise,  not  desiring  any 
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higher  or  more  useful  stfttion  thaa  that  of  ■ 
mother  or  teacher  of  little  ehildreD,  blthongh 
dho  ma;  mostlj  live  in  tbe  retirement  of  that 
"  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest/'  home, 
makini;  it  a  pleasiiot,  peaceful  asylum  for  the 
husband  and  father  to  retire  to  after  tbe  toils 
of  tbe  day.  She  may  be  doing  a  greater  work 
toward  saviDg  a  nation  than  the  potentate  on 
his  throne,  or  the  statesman  in  the  legislatiTe 
hall,  because  she  is  doing  much  not  only  to 
prepare  these  to  fill  with  propriety  their 
▼arions  duties  in  this  life,  but,  above  all,  to  en- 
ter tbe  kingdom  of  heaven  when  time  shall  be 
110  )onger.  Mothers,  pause  and  seriously  re- 
flect before  you  turn  away  tbe  infant,  that 
iieems  like  a  little  angel  ^iven  yon  to  train  in 
the  way  it  should  go.  Will  yon  leare  this  im- 
portant work  to  a  hired  nurse,  althoagh  Hhe 
may  do  the  best  she  ean,  yet  it  eannot  be  ex- 
pected she  will  feel  the  tender  affection  and 
kulicitndo  of  a  mother.  She  may  be  of  a  diiTer- 
ent  religions  persuasion,  and  in  her  sioeerity 
impress  views  and  sentiments  on  the  yoang 
mind  that  it  may  not  be  in  yonr  power  to 
eradicate.  That  mothers  may  not  cherish  the 
id<>a  that  it  is  not  i^nteel  or  honorable  to  nurse 
and  take  eaie  of  tHeir  helpless  but  lovely  and 
interesting  little  ereaturee,  is  the  desire  of  their 
I'ricDd,  B.  H. 


tot  Friraila*  Iiitenlit<nc«r. 

The  recent  Blue  lliver  Quarterly  Meeting 
wad  held  at  Clear  Creek  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
in  a  new  and  commodious  howe  jnst  completed, 
iiituated  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  native  forest 
trees.  The  meeting  was  large,  notwithstanding 
its  members  are  scattered  tbronghoot  Illinoia 
and  part  of  Indiana.  Friends  were  present 
from  one  to  three  hundred  miles  distant.  A 
Monthly  Meeting  has  been  recently  estabN.shed 
at  Benjarainville,  (ten  miles  east  of  Blooraing- 
tOD,«  city  of  some  fifteen  thont'and  inhabitants,) 
to  be  held  the  Seventh-day  after  the  second 
Fifth-day.  The  moitings  on  Seventh  and  First- 
days  wore  crowded, — that  of  First-day  ilting 
the  aisles  and  passages, — and  were  seasons  of 
Divine  favor,  in  which  <bany  were  eontrited 
even  to  tears.  In  the  afternoon,  a  religious 
meeting  was  held  for  children  and  yonth.  The 
children  filled  the  galleries  and  adjacent  seats, 
whilst  the  adults  were  seated  in  the  rear.  It 
was  a  season  long  to  be  remembered.  Impres- 
sions made  npon  the  snsceptihle  minds  of  the 
precious  youth  are  often  of  permanent  duration. 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Clear  Creek  is 
within  150  miles  of  that  in  Iowa,  and  a  pleasant 
interchange  is  already  awakened  between  the 
members  of  the  two  meeting!>,  and  some  Friends 
are  already  thinking  a  Yearly  fttcetiag  west  jf 
the  great  MissiRsippi  may  yet  in  the  wisdom  of 
tbe  great  Head  of  the  Church  arise  in  these 
Icrtile  and  beactifui  prairies.        A  Fkiknd. 


Btbrnm  unt  Mntjn  bafora  ltd  aflar  I.Mk«r.* 
BT  WK.  BODOSOH. 
THOUAa  A  KEMPI». 
(GontiBatd  flmi  fugt  SM.) 

Thomas,  however,  led  no  idle  life  in  his  mo* 
nastic  condition.  He  still  diligently  oeeopicd 
himself  with  the  copying  of  booK,  and  writing 
original  works,  as  well  as  in  the  daily  routine 
of  the  monastery.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
quiet  a  fine  penman,  taking  delight  in  havin;; 
books  well  written  and  even  in  an  ornamental 
manner.  He  made  many  copies  of  his  own 
works,  and  the  monastery  preserved  for  many 
years  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Bible  in  fonr  vol- 
umes, executed  by  him,  and  several  other  large 
booka.  He  was  a  great  eeonomist  of  time,  and, 
to  the  neglect  of  his  health,  busied  himself 
from  the  earliest  hour  in  tbe  morning.  His 
maxim  was :  "  In  tbe  morning,  resolve ;  and  in 
the  evening,  examine  thy  behaviour;  what  thoa 
hast  that  day  been,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ; 
for  in  all  these,  perhaps,  thoa  hast  often  of* 
fended  God  and  thy  brother.  Gird  thy  loins 
like  a  valiant  man,  and  be  continually  watch- 
ful againet  the  malicious  stratsgeois  of  the 
devil.  Bridle  the  appetite  of  glnltony,  and 
thoa  wilt  with  less  dificnity  restrain  all  other 
inordinate  desires  of  animal  nature.  Never 
suiTeT  the  invaluable  moments  of  thy  life  to 
steal  bj  unimproved,  and  leave  thee  in  idleness 
and  vacancy ;  but  be  always  either  reading,  or 
writing,  or  prtying,  or  meditating,  or  employed 
in  some  nsefol  labor  for  the  common  good. 

Dnring  many  years  of  his  life,  and  sntil  his 
decease,  he  held  the  office  of  sub-prior  of  the 
monastery.  His  life  iowed  on  like  a  placid 
stream,  with  quiet  industry,  lonely  eontcmpla* 
tion,  and  secret  drawings  to  the  Source  of  all 
good  in  prayer.  Ullman  says  of  him,  partly  on 
the  authority  of  Franeiseus  Tolensis,  that  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  him  have  home  wit- 
ness how,  daring  the  whole  course  of  his  Kfe, 
he  evinced  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  eheer- 
fnlly  bearing  all  affiictioas,  and  kindly  exeos' 
ing  the  faults  and  foibles  of  his  brethren.  In 
bis  whole  nature  and  habits,  he  was  cleanly, 
moderate,  chaste,  inwardly  happy,  and  out- 
wardly cheerfnl.  His  great  endeavor  was  for 
tbe  attainment  of  uniform  tranquillity  and 
peaee  of  mind,  and  the  calm  happiness  of  eom- 
mnnion  with  the  Most  High.  With  this  in 
view,  he  did  not  willingly  or  needlessly  entan- 
gle himself  with  tbe  affairs  of  the  world, 
avoided  intercourse  with  its  great  and  honoi^ 
able,  observed  a  marked  silence  when  the  con- 
versation tnrned  on  temporal  things,  and  was 
ever  fond  of  solita<le  and  meditation.  Yet  he 
was  by  no  means  void  of  sensibility,  and  had 
from  early  yovth  a  warm  and  lively  sense  of 
friendship,  ehiefly  founding  it  on  a  mvtaal  lovp 
of  heavenly  things.  His  Biographies  ol  eleven 
I  of  his  fellow-inmatep  at  the  Brother  House  of 
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Deventer  evince  this  in  a  lively  manner.  He 
wan  full  of  ceal  for  the  welfare  of  the  oommu- 
Dity  in  whiuh  he  lived,  and  an  eloqaent  advocate 
of  their  views  of  divine  truth.  Multitudes  are 
said  to  have  flocked  to  hear  him,  even  from  re- 
mote places,  ttlt  is  said  that  during  the  exer- 
cise of  singing  the  psalms,  he  stood  erect,  never 
stadjiag  his  ease  by  leaning  against  anything 
to  support  his  body;  his  look  was  reverenrialty 
upward;  and  his  countenance  and  whole  frame 
showed  the  heavenly  direction  of  his  soul.  We 
must  not  omit  to  add,  that  on  certain  occasions, 
rn  conformity  with  the  practices  then  prevalent, 
he  resorted  t>  the  use  of  the  scourge  as  a  part 
of  his  private  personal  discipline. 

Thomas's  outward  appearance  corresponded 
to  the  gentleness  of  his  inward  nature.  He  is 
described  as  below  the  middle  sice,  but  well 
proportioned.  The  eolor  of  his  face  was  fresh, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  brown.  His  eyes  were 
piercingly  bright,  and  notwithstanding  almo-t 
constant  use,  retained  their  acuteness  of  vision 
to  extreme  old  age;  so  that  he  never  used  spec- 
tacles, though  he  lived  to  be  over  ninety  years 
of  age. 

Besideii  his  eleven  BiograpYiies  already  meh- 
tioned,  which  were  probably  the  product  of  his 
somewhat  early  years,  he  wrote  a  series  of  Ser- 
mons, for  the  especial  use  of  the  "  Novices  "  in 
religions  institutions :  and  his  more  important 
works  the  "  Soliloquy  of  the  Soul,"  the  "  Gar- 
den of  Roses,"  the  "  Valley  of  Lilies,"  and  es- 
pecially his  great  work  on  "  The  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  with  some  minor  pieces,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written  during  the  later  and  mure 
mature  period  of  his  life.  He  wrote  also  some 
Discourses  addressed  to  Monks,  a  few  religious 
poems,  and  other  small  works  of  but  little  in- 
tere.st  at  the  present  time. 

From  what  we  have  already  seen  of  his  life 
and  character,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that 
in  all  his  writings  his  great  object  is  to  uphold 
and  maintain  the  spiritual  nature  of  all  true 
religion,  and  to  bring  it  home  to  the  heart  of 
man  as  a  renovating  power;  yet  that  his  views, 
excellent  and  edifying  as  they  are  in  this  re- 
spect, are  by  no  means  free  from  the  cherished 
bias  of  his  mind  towards  the  system  prevalent 
in  his  day.  He  was  a  great  reformer,  yet  still 
holding  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  church,  notwithstanding  the  real  io- 
compatibility  of  many  of  his  principles  with  the 
outwardness  and  legal  formalities  of  that  sys- 
tem. His  eye  seemn  to  have  pierced  as  it  were 
into  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  and  his  heart  [ 
to  have  seized  it  in  the  love  of  it;  but  without 
being  conscious  that  he  was  in  measure  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  it ;  for  shut  up  as  he  was  from 
the  world  in  the  seclusion  of  his  cloister,  the 
scope  of  his  vision  was  limited,  and  be  could 
not  freely  range  over  the  field  of  gospel  truth 
in  the  liberty  and  dear  light  of  the  gospel,  as 


might  have  been  (he  case  had  he  not  been 
bound  by  the  ties  of  bis  order,  and  had  he  telt 
himself  free  to  contrast  his  own  inward  convic- 
tions with  the  falsities  which  had  been  forced 
upon  mankind  in  the  name  of  Christiaoity. 
He  might  thus  havi  seen  that  the  system  then 
ia  vogue,  and  to  which  he  clang,  was,  in  its 
tenor  and  in  its  spirit,  no  more  like  his  own 
spirit  and  the  secret  tendenoies  of  his  heart, 
than  a  dead  and  dry  nutshell  is  like  the  lich 
and  living  fruit.  But  he  felt  himself  a  pilgrim 
and  a  sojourner  in  the  world,  his  mind  was 
ardently  beot  heavenward,  his  childlike  spirit 
was  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  incomes 
of  heavenly  cons>lation,  and  he  seemed  to 
shrink  from  looking  outward  at  the  iuoonststent 
dogmas  which  were  afloat,  or  from  endeavoring 
to  meddle  with  things  which,  without  direct 
guidance  and  help  tcom  on  high,  he  might 
have  found  too  hard  for  his  gentle  nature.  In 
phort,  he  was  not  made  for  that  warfare  ;  and 
it  would  not  be  right  to  jndge  him  unfaithful, 
for  not  seeing  what  had  never  been  clearly  un- 
folded to  his  view,  when  we  have  abundant 
evideijce  of  his  constant  concern  to  be  found 
walking  acceptably  with  Ood,  aecording  to  the 
moasure  of  light  and  grace  vouchsafed. 

It  is  true,  as  Ullman  remarks,  that  he  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  ereed  of  the  Roniish  faith 
as  it  had  been  handed  down,  and  did  not  assail 
any  of  its  doctrines.  He  practised  with  cuul 
the  exercises  of  worship  which  then  obtained 
oarronoy,  and  believed  them  to  be  right,  not 
feeling  disposed  to  enter  into  what  he  might 
have  considered  as  a  rash  spirit  of  criticism,  in 
doubting  their  correctness  or  efficacy.  In  some 
of  his  writings  his  views  seem  more  or  Irss 
tinged  with  the  legalism  of  the  schools  of  the 
middle  ages ;  but  in  other  parts  be  dt«pUy8  re- 
markably dear  and  sound  views  of  the  nature 
of  regeneratioa  and  redemption  through  Christ 
car  Saviour.  His  mind  was  not  fond  of  the 
intrieacies  of  doctrine.  He  made  war,  not 
with  heretics,  but  with  the  world,  sin  being  the 
great  heresy  in  his  eyes,  and  the  object  of  per- 
petual hostility.  To  the  hierarchical  system 
he  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention.  He  just 
let  it  stand  where  he  found  it,  and  looked  to 
something  more  inward.  In  his  numerous 
writings,  Ullman  says,  he  only  mentions  ,the 
pope  once  [be  should  have  said  twiorj,  and 
that  only  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  tie  and 
all  other  men  are  nothing  iu  the  sight  of  eter- 
nity, and  that  his  bulU  are  powerless  to  obviate 
the  certainty  of  death.  This  he  has  expressed 
in  two  odd  lines  of  Latin  rhyme : 

"  Omnia  sunt  oalla,  Eez,  Papa,  et  ptambea  balla. 
Canetorota  finis :  mors,  vermis,  fovea,  ciois."  ' 

Ullman  further  says,  "  The  secularization  of 
the  church,  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
it,  must  have  been,  to  one  who  had  so  littlti  of 
a  worldly  spirit,  an  abomination.     All  he  did 
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•nd  tboa°;bt  was  [Id  aceordanoe  with]  the  say- 
ing of  Christ,  <  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.'  Hence  be  speaks  against  striving  after 
honors  either  aoademieal  or  ecclesiastical, 
against  the  wealth  of  churches  and  monss- 
teries,  simony,  plarality  of  ecclesiastical  offices, 
an<l  theseoularitiesofmonachism.  .  .  .  He  ever 
insists  upon  the  Christian  principles  of  spirit- 
uality and  freedom  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  reformation.  ...  To  him  the  inward  life, 
the  disposition  of  mind,  is  the  great  matter. 
No  work  or  external  thing  is  of  any  valae  ex- 
cept throogh  love.  Where  there  is  genuine 
love,  it  sanutifies  all.  In  the  spirit  of  the  fra- 
leroity  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  did 
many  things  to  pave  the  way  for  reform. 
These  consisted  chiefly  in  lealously  inculcat- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  transcrip- 
tion of  copies  of  it, — in  laying  tbe  chief  weight, 
not  upon  Moses  or  any  sort  of  law,  but  upon 
Christ  and  his  gospel,  upon  grace,  repentance, 
iaith,  love,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  spirit 
of  Scripture  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  tbe  seal 
— in  laboring  much  for  the  religious  revival 
«  atid  instruction  of  the  people— and  in  j^racti- 
cally  evincing  a  lively  concern  for  the  literary 
education  of  tbe  rising  generations.  All  this 
included  tbe  germs  of  future  evolutions,  al- 
though tbe  harvest  which  they  bore  was  such 
as  Thomas  never  anticipated,  and,  if  foreshown 
to  him,  be  would  scarcely  have  rcoognixed  as 
the  growth  of  bis  own  seed." 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  latter 
days  of  this  eminently  humble  and  beavenly- 
mindfd  Christian.  He  appears  to  have  been 
permitted  to  attain  to  a  somewhat  unnsually 
prolonged  life.  No  particular  incidents  of  his 
last  illness  have  come  down  to  us,  but  be  died 
in  the  summer  of  1471,  about  the  ninety-second 
year  of  bis  age. 

Bat  lew  of  his  works  have  been  translated 
from  their  original  Latin  into  tbe  Engli:ih  lan- 
guage. His  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  written 
about  tbe  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  is  so  well 
known  and  so  highly  appreciated,  that  it  is 
scarcely  needful  here  to  enter  into  any  analysis 
of  its  contents.  It  consists  of  three  books,  to 
wbieb  some  editors  have  attached  a  fourth,  be 
ing"  tbe  Book  of  Sacrament;"  which,  however, 
evidently  by  no  means  belongs  to  it,  and  has 
probably  been  in  tbe  first  place  appended  by 
some  who  desired  thereby  to  impart  a  more 
liomith  character  to  the  whole  work. 


As  much  as  lies  in  thy  power,  shun  tbe  re- 
sorts of  worldly  men ;  for  much  conversation 
on  secular  business  however  innocently  man- 
aged, greatly  retards  the  progress  of  the  spirit- 
ual life.  We  are  soon  captivated  by  vuin  ob- 
jects and  employments,  and  soon  defiled ;  and 
I  have  wished  a  thousand  times,  that  I  bad 
either  not  been  in  company,  or  bad  been  silent. 


NOTES    OF  rOREIGN    TRAVEL,    TKOM    PBIVATX 

GOBRESPONDKSCS. 

No.  10. 

(Ooatinaed  tnm  page  690.) 

Ahstikoax,  51b  mo.,  1867. 
We  are  now  in  this  quaint  dd  country  of 
dykes  and  windmills,  more  foreign  looking,  I 
think,  than  any  thing  we  bsve  vet  travelled 
among.     It  is  rather  early  for  Holland,  and  in 
addition  to   the  cool  weather,  we  find  every 
where  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  tbe  "  house- 
cleaning  season,"  which  we  know  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  show  things  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
Not  only  are  tbe  hotels  turned   upside  down, 
but  this  morning,  on  visiting  a  private  gallery 
of  paintings,  in  a  large  and  aristocratic  man- 
sion,   we   met   with    nnmistskahle    symptoms 
of  the  same  epidemic  in  its  various  phases ;  and 
the  beautiful  conrt-yard,  through  which  our 
guide  conducted  as,  and  where  the  Sowers  and 
shrubbery  were  in  exqnisite  bloom,  was  encum- 
bered with  piles  of  carpeting  and  various  ar- 
ticles of  fnrnitnre,  that  could   have   bad   no 
excuse  for  being  there,  short  of  the  presence  of 
this  annual  dispensation,  which  is  especially 
honored  by  tbe  tidy  people  of  Holland.     In 
the  ears  on  our  way  here,  we  met  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  tbe  latter  of  whom  we  found  had 
been  a  Friend,  and  her  father  had  founded  the 
first  infant  school  that  was  established  in  Am- 
sterdam.    It  still  flonrishes,  and  she  was  quite 
anxious  we  should  virit  it.      She  told  us  tbe 
Friends'   meeting-bouse    in    Aoisterdam   bad 
lately  been   sold,    but   tbe    purchaser   kindly 
allowed  it  to  be  opened  for  use  when  travelling 
Friends  visited  the  rity.     Belgium,  which  is  on 
our  route  from   Paris  here,  is  a  curio  as  old 
Dutch   town,  where   every  thing  shone  with 
cleanliness,  and   where  our  beds  and  bedding 
were  beyond  all  question  the  softest  and  the 
whitest  and  the  most  inviting  in  every  way  of 
any  we  have  yet  encountered.     We  visited  the 
museum  at  B.,  and  saw  a  very  valuable  colleo- 
tion  of  the  works  of  tbe  old  masters.     Among 
tbe  wonders  of  this  museum  is  a  man  without 
arms,  busily   at   work,   copying    one   of    tbe 
paintings  with  bis  tott.    We  watched  him  with 
interest  and  bad  a  long  conversation  with  bim. 
He  told  us  he  was  born  without  arms,  bad  been 
a  painter  10  years,  and  was  now  making  money 
by  bis  art.     He  used  his  feet  with  almost  as 
much   ease   as   most   people   do  their  hands, 
holding  his  palette  in  bis  left  one,  and  his 
brush  in  tbe  right,  as  though  all  bis  toes  were 
fingers,  changing  them  with  the  most  perfect 
facility,  and  even  thrusting  bis  foot  into  his 
pocket,  as  another  man  would  bis  hand.     Ha 
wrote  bis  name  for  us  with  great  rapidity,  and 
well,  and  told  us  he  shaved  himself.     He  was 
evidently  a  genius.     R.  ordered  a  picture  which 
will   be   placed   among    our  curiosities.     The 
quays  at  Belgium  are  very  curious  and  crowded 
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with  shipping.     We  visited  the  church  of  St. 
Jacques — a  venerable  old  building,  exceedingly 
rich  in  paintings  and  marble  sculpture,  and 
containing  the  tomb  of  Bnbeaa  and  his  family. 
From  B.  we  came  on  to  Rotterdam,  a  strange- 
lookiag  town,  jn  the  singalar  conibination  of 
land  and  water,  trees  and  shipping,  mixed  up 
all  through  the  streets,  that  were  scarcely  more 
numerous  than  the  canals.     Here,  too,  we  saw 
the  brif^ht  brass  ipilk  vessels  and  some  peculiar 
head  dresses,  bat  the  costumes  generally  were 
less  remarkable  than  we  had  expected  to  see. 
Botterdam  is  too  large  a  city,  and  frequented  by 
too  many  foreigners,  to  retain  many  of  its  pecu- 
liar characteristics  to  this  late  period ;  and  ex- 
cepting in  the  natter  of  cleanlinett  and  in  the 
leaning  of  the  booses  over  the  streets,  it  re- 
minded us  strongly  of  some  of  the  oldest  parts 
of  our  own    quiet  Philadelphia.     This  latter 
peculiarity  is  very  extraordinary,  the  eaves  fre- 
quently projecting  a  foot  or  18  inches  over  the 
foundations,  and  is  occasioned,  as  I  am  informed, 
by  the  settling  of  the  walls,  which  is  owing  to 
their   resting  entirely  on  piles.     The  houses 
nevertheless   look   quite  firm  and  substantial. 
The   appearance   in  the   streets   is   very  sin- 
gular.    Our  ride  in  the  cars  from  B.  to  Am- 
sterdam, where  W9  now  are,  was  one  all  enjoyed 
immensely,  carrying  ns,  as  it  did,  by  the  side  of 
canals  of  all  sorts   and  capacities,  and  over 
ground  that  only  a  few  years  ago  was  covered 
with  water.     The  country  houses  reminded  us 
somewhat  in  their  style  oi  building  of  those  we 
have  seen  in  central  Pennsylvania,  but  their 
excemive  cleanliness  and  neatness  were  almost 
as  great  a  curiosty  as  the  manner  in  which  each 
one  was  surrounded  and  intersected  by  canals 
greater  or  smaller,  as  the  case  demanded,  and 
are  used  as  we  Americans  would   use  fences. 
The  houses  are  generally  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  water,  which  the  natives  seem  to  consider  as 
indispensable  as  the  air  they  breathe.    The 
tiumber  of   windmills    added    another    novel 
ieatare  to  this  interesting  ride.     Near  the  city 
of  Amsterdam,  there  is  a  little  village  called 
Brock,  that  has  the  name  of  being  "  the  clean- 
eat  town  in  the  world,"  and  judging  from  what 
we  heard  of  it,  it  is  a  novelty  worth  visiting ; 
but,  alas!  we  were  told  that  jast  now  the  whole 
place     was    upset     with    home-deaning,    and 
we    would  only   lose   time    if   we   made   the 
attempt  to  visit  it;  so,  instead,  we  devoted 
the   morning  to    an   excursion    to   Zaandam, 
where  is   the  cabin   occupied   by   Peter  the 
Great,  while  working  there  as  a  ship  builder. 
It  is  a  little  frame  cottage  of  two  rooms.     It 
bears  every  mark  of  authenticity,  and  contains 
several  pictures  of  the  great  man  and  several 
members  of  his  family,  also  the  chair  in  which 
he  had  so  often  sat.     There  has  been  no  attempt 
at "  restoration,"  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare's 
house,  bat  one  of  the  kings  of  Holland  has 


caused  an  open  brick  building  to  be  constructed 
over  the  cabin,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 
The  village  of  Zaandam  is  sometimes  called 
the  village  of  Windmills.  It  contains  about 
400,  and  extends  four  or  five  miles  along 
both  sides  of  a  canal,  on  one  side  of  which  the 
houses  are  on  the  very  brink  of  the  water,  and 
on  the  other  there  is  just  room  for  a  narrow 
carriage  road.  The  cottages  are  all  low  and 
small,  but  as  nice  as  can  be  imagined,  and  look- 
ing as  thuugh  each  had  been  freshly  painted  in 
true  Dutch  style,  green,  yellow  or  blue,  or  all 
combined,  and  many  of  them  with  a  little  gar- 
den well  stocked  with  splendid  tulips  and  lovely 
clumps  of  old-fashioned  cowslips  and  prim- 
roses. As  we  drove  along  this  singular  street, 
where  the  weekly  cleaning  was  in  full  tide  of 
operation,  and  where  we  saw  rows  of  bright 
copper  vessels  and  stacks  of  well-scoured 
wooden  ware  drying  in  the  sun,  according  to 
time-honored  customs,  we  frequently  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  the  striking  similarity  in  little 
household  ways  and  arrangements  to  the  habits 
of  our  own  land,  which  of  course  have  de- 
scended from  the  early  Knickerbocker  ancesfry 
of  those  who  now  occupy  the  soil.  We  made 
a  visit  to  the  interior  of  one  of  the  windmills, 
which  are  all  inhabited  by  the  miller  and  his 
family;  and  the  order  and  neatness  and  comfort 
of  the  one  we  saw  were  truly  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  very  contracted  space  that  the 
dwelling  occupied.  Half  a  doten  children  and 
their  parents  had  evidently  been  disturbed  from 
their  mid-day  meal  by  our  entrance,  but  they 
all  looked  as  merry  and  happy  as  po:'sible, 
and  their  bliss  was  made  perfect  by  the  dis- 
tribution among  them  of  a  handful  of  pennies. 
These  mills  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes — 
pumping  to  drain  the  country,  sawing  wood, 
extracting  linseed  oil,  &o.,  &o. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  NEW  COAL  MINE. 

While  travelling  recently  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  we  visited  the  town  of  Bloomington, 
on  the  Central  B.  B.,  a  place  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  little 
cities  in  the  west.  Hure  is  the  State  Normal 
School.  The  edifice  is  four  stories  high,  160 
by  110  feet, — 800  pupils — the  future  teachers 
of  the  West.  The.  grounds  are  laid  out  with 
remarkable  taste,  embracing  a  lawn  of  twenty- 
five  Bcrex,  planted  over  with  evergreen  and 
forest  trees. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Bloomington  there  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  a  rich  coal  mine,  which 
is  of  great  value  in  the  prairie  land.  The  first 
car  load  was  sent  to  the  city  by  the  company  a 
few  days  before  we  were  there,  and  bought  by 
a  young  man,  who  immediately  sold  it,  and  gave 
the  proceeds  to  the  city  fund  for  aiding  the 
'  poor.    The  buyer  sold  it  again,  and  put  the 
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proceeds  into  the  treasarj,  and  as  "  one  candle 
maj  light  a  thousand  if  itaelf  be  tipped  with 
fire,"  so  this  first  act  of  humanit;  kindled  a 
flame  in  other  hearts,  and  the  coal  continued  to 
change  hands  until  tlie  fund  aiDouDted  to  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiftj  dollars,  when 
the  coal  itself  was  disbursed  among  the  needy. 

J.  A.  J). 
Mount  Heatant,  Iowa,  I2th  mo.  25,  1867. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  11,  1868. 


Extension  of  Divine  Favor — The  ac- 
knowledgment has  been  eeveral  times  made 
through  the  medium  of  our  columns,  that  in 
various  localities  throughobt  our  borders,  there 
has  appeared  to  be  a  renewed  extension  or  vis- 
itation of  Divine  Love,  through  which  many 
minds,  especially  among  the  youth,  have  been 
brought  to  consider  not  only  their  own  position, 
but  the  condition  of  the  church  in  general. 

These  aro  matters  of  the  gravest  importance, 
and  are  not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of,  <le8t  our 
strength  be  expended  in  expression. 

But  for  those  who  are  concerned  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Truth,  they  possess  a  vital  interest, 
.  and  are  regarded  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  and 
also  of  deep  solicitude,  that  the  manifestations 
of  merciful  favor  may  be  appreciated  and  im- 
proved. "To-day,  if  ye  would  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  harden  not  your  hearts."  This 
"  Word"  within  us,  which  calls  as  to  watch  over 
and  perfect  our  own  spirits,  is  an  inspiration 
which  no  teaching  can  supercede  or  abolish. 
By  obedience  to  its  instructions,  we  become  pos- 
sessed of  that  vital  force  by  wbtoh  evil  is  over- 
come with  good ;  and  in  this  Christian  attain- 
ment we  not  only  love  those  who  love  ns,  bnt  can 
pray  for  our  enemies ;  and  can  clothe  and  feed 
them  in  the  spirit  which  vaunteth  not' itself  nor 
is  pufled  up.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  test 
and  crowning  point  of  everything  which  claims 
to  be  reformatory  in  its  character.  In  the 
humble  self-denyibg  life  which  is  its  precursor, 
we  become  essentially  the  followers  of  Him  who 
was  "  meek  and  lowly,"  and  know  of  a  tmth 
that  His  "  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  bnt  is 
a  sure  refuge  when  the  earth  is  made  to  quake 
with  fear ;  for  within  this  domain  of  love  and  of 
peace  there  is  no  fear,  save  the  fear  of  wrong- 
doing.   The  mind  thus  redeemed  and  devoted 


to  God,  endeavoring  to  renew  the  perfection  of 
the  image  in  which  it  was  created,  becomes  not 
only  lovely  through  its  meekness  and  gentle  vir- 
tues, but  is  made  strong  to  suffer  for  the  Tmth ; 
and  this  suffering  is  yet  to  be  passed  through 
for  the  body's  sake,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head. 
We  would  »ay  to  our  beloved  young  friends  who 
have  felt  their  spirits  "bum"  within  them,  who 
have  had  the  fire'  of  Divine  Love  rekindled 
upon  the  altar  of  the  heart,  look  not  abroad 
for  the  realization  of  your  new-bom  hopes  and 
desires,  for  the  chief  blessings  of  Heaven  are  to 
be  found  within.  In  proportion  to  your  fidelity 
to  the  "  law"  which  "  is  perfect,"  yoar  faith 
will  be  increased  in  the  sufficiency  of  that  grace 
which  is  given  to  all  in  order  for  their  salvation, 
and  in  the  possession  of  this  truth  in  its  "  an- 
corrupted  simplicity,  yoa  will  have  the  spring 
and  nutriment  of  an  ever-growing  piety." 

DlKD,  at  bis  residence  ia  AVftsbington  Co.,  Pa.,  on 
tbe  3l8t  of  Twplftb  month,  1866,  Isaac  Cliatii,  in 
the  80tb  year  of  bis  age;  a  member  of  Westland 
HoDtbl;  Meetinf;. 

,  on  tbe  Ist  of  Ninth  month,  186T,  in  Flusbiog, 

DsBoaAB,  widow  of  tbe  late  Henry  G.  Bowron,  in 
tbe  73d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  New 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting  for  more  than  40  years, 
and  for  a  long  time  filled  the  station  of  Overseer, 
DniverEally  beloved  and  respected.  Her  Icind  and 
affectionate  manner  endeared  her  to  many  fi'iends, 
and  many  wbo  were  comparatively  strangers  re- 
member her  cordial  gretting,  particularly  tbe  yonng. 
She  was  a  true  wife,  a  tender  and  loving  mother, 
and  faitbfal  in  performing  every  manifest  daty. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  her  pore 
spirit  has  entered  through  the  pearl  gates,  to  be  for- 
ever at  rest. 

,  on  the-  Third  of  Ninth  month,  1867,  at  her 

residence  in  Edgmont,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Sliza- 
BETH,  widow  of  the  late  Benjamin  Tomlinson,  in  the 
89tb  year  of  her  age — a  member  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  on  the  30th  of  Twelfth  month,  1867,  Haihah, 

wife  of  John  H.  Cavender,  aged  78  years;  a  member 
of  tbe  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  St. 

,  near  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  tbe  13ib  of  Twelfth 

month,  1867,  Andbbw  Gbisooii,  in  the  68th  year  of 
hia  age. 

,  on  First-day  morning,   the   27tb  of  Tenth 

montb,  1867,  Sahckl  Spbakuak,  in  tbe  52d  year  of 
bis  age ;  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  tbe  25tb  of  Twelfth  month,  at  tbe  resi- 
dence of  O.  W.  Fitawater.  Philadelphia,  Mabv  Lv- 
KBH8,  in  her  86th  year ;  late  of  Abington,  Pa. 

,  on  Sixth-day,  tbe  3d  of  First  mouth,  1868, 

after  a  lingering  illness,  Sallii  S.,  wife  of  Dr.  Seth 
Pancoast,  agei  36  years. 

,  on  Seventh-day,  tbe  4th  of  First  month, 

1868,  Eliza  W.,  wife  of  David  Knowles. 

on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  Sth  of  First  month, 

Edith,  wife  of  Jesse  Shoemaker,  in  her  70ih  year. 

If  you  begin  to  apologize  for  what  cannot  be 
defended,  you  will  end  by  defending  what  cmi<- 
m  t  be  apologised  for. 
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friends'  sooiai.  ltoecm. 

Fir?t  month  14tb,  1868.    At  the  request  of  a  nom 
berof  FrieodB,  Calib  S.  Hallowell  has  conBeotert 
to  repeat  bis  lecture,  "Ocean  Expeiiences,"  at  7} 
o'clock. 


^^ 


friends'  association  for  the  aid  and  ele- 
vation or  THE  freedmen 
Stated  Meeting  on  Fourth.day  eT«ninK  neif,  Fir«t 
month  I5tb,  at  8  o'clocic,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting 
Room,  Race  St. 

The  Committee  on  Education  will  meet  in  the  Li- 
brary Boom,  at  7}  o'clocic  eame  evening. 

J.  M.  Bllis,     )^  ^.    . 
AsKE  Coop»a,  f  *'"'**• 

friends'  toel  association  for  the  poor. 

Stated  meeting  on   Seventb.day  evening  next, 
First  month  18th,  1868,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jo!i.  M.  Trdhan,  Jb.,  CUrk. 

I  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  QUESTION  BOOK. 
The  Executive  Committee  on  Firit-day  Scboois, 
having  examined  a  series  of  Questions  (prepared  for 
her  own  use)  by  a  First-day  School  Teacher,  and 
believing  that  they  will  be  very  serviceable  to  First- 
day  Schools,  have  concluded  to  pnblish  them  in 
book  form,  at  a  moderate  rate.  To  enable  them  to 
do  so,  funds  will  be  needed,  and  the  friends  of  the 
cause  are  requested  to  forward  their  contributions  to 
the  Treasurer,  Jos.  Powell,  3120  Chestnut  St.,  West 
Philadelphia.  ^ 

We  offer  for  the  perasal  of  Friend?  bejood 
the  limits  of  the  meeting  for  vhich  it  whb  is- 
sued, An  Addre'8  to  the  Members  of  Green 
street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia.  Ite 
application  is  so  general  that  its  oaefulneas  maj 
be  increiised  by  ciroulation. 

One  from  Friends  of  Nottingham  Q.  Meeting 
has  been  received,  which  we  also  publish. 

An  Addrei*  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friendi, 
hdd  at  Green  Street,  Philadelphia,  to  iU 
members. 

Dear  Friends : — With  a  salutation  of  love 
we  are  concerned  to  address  you,  for  the  pnr- 
poso  of  stirring  up  the  pure  mind  by  bringing 
into  view  the  ezoellency  of  our  fundamental 
principle, — the  Light  of  Christ  in  the  con- 
science, and  the   testimonies   issuing  from   it. 
Impressed,  as  we  are,  with  a  sense  of  the  preserv- 
ing influence  of .  these  testimonies,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  we 
regard  with  concern  any  evidence  of  a  want  of 
appreoiation  of  them  by  oar  members.     We 
would  that  all,  and  especially  oar  yoang  friends 
who  have  a  birthright,  might  remember  the 
advantages  which  they  possess  as  members  of 
the  Society   of   Friends.     They  are   relieved 
from   mnch  of   a  superficial    and   ceremonial 
obaraeter,  which  has  a  tendency  to  fetter  and 
bind   the  spirit;    and   their  exemption   from 
oaths,  and  the  leniency  shown  in  reference  to 
military  services,  &c.,  as  oonscientioas  members 
of  onr  religions  organization,  should  cause  them 


to  reflect  whence  these  privileges  have  arisen. 
We  can  but  trace  them  to  the  faithfufness  of 
our  predecessors,  who,   although  immured  in 
dungeons  for  conscience  sake,  by  Divine  aid 
held   fast   their  convictions  of  truth  without 
wavering.     Their  advocacy  of  a   free   gospel 
ministry  and  refusal  to  pay  tithes  subjected 
them  to  bitter  persecutions,  but  prepared  the 
way  in  a  remarkable  manner  for  that  liberty  of 
consoieooe  which  we  now  enjoy.     We  desire  to 
be  brought  near  in  feeling  with  such  of  our 
members  ss  have  manifested  but  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  the  practical  workings  of  our  organi- 
zation, or  who,  through  discouragements  of  any 
kind,  may  have  absented  thsm^ielves  from  onr 
meetings  for  Divine  worship.     Let  us  endeavor 
to  enter  into  sympathy  with  each  other,  that 
we  may  better  understand  the  difficulties  which 
exist.     One  way  by  which  we  believe  this  may 
be  effected,  is  through  a  well  regulated  sooiai 
inte'roourse, — a  want  of  which,  we  fear,  is  too 
general  among  u&     The  pbligation  to  assemble 
for  worship,  and  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
"  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accepta- 
ble to  God,"  is  felt  to  be  binding  upon  all 
Chris'ian  professors,   and   having   been    made 
sensible  of  its  sfcrengthening  effects,  we  notice 
with  deep  regret  the  absence  from  our  meetings 
of  some  of  our  members,  who  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  turned  aside  by  untoward  cir- 
cumstances.    We  believe  there  is  a  loss  sus- 
tained not  only  by  such  as  absent  themselves, 
but  also  by  those  who  are  regularly  found  in 
the  performance  of  this  "  reasonable  service  :" 
the  latter  miss  the  animating  ibfluence  of  the 
presence  of   those  upon   whom  they  look  as 
children  of  the  same  family,  and  for  whose  wel- 
fare they  feel  a  deep  interest;  and  the  former, 
by  not  availing  themselves  of  this  source  of 
spiritual  strength,  are  deprived  of  the  blessing 
which  is  often  found  even  by  the  tw'o  or  three 
who  are  gathered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

For  those  in  the  middle  or  younger  walks  of 
life,  who  occupy  the  position  of  heads  of  fami- 
lies, we  feel  a'tk  earnest  solicitude.  May  these 
be  stimulated  to  assemble  with  their  friends 
under  a  sense  of  the  obligiition  thereof,  and 
haply,  like  some  formerly  who  went  forth  to 
meet  with  the  Divine  Master,  they  may  receive 
the  salutation,  "Thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole;"  and,  being  strengthened,  they  may, 
by  precept  and  example,  encourage  the  children 
to  gather  with  them. 

We,  more  than  any  other  people,  if  we  are 
consistent  with  our  profession,  are  independent 
of  outward  ministrations, — our  faith  leading  us 
to  regard  the  inward  Teacher  as  the  essential 
source  of  spi'itaal  instruction,  we  may,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  that  which  does  not 
meet  the  Witness  for  Truth  in  our  minds,  retire 
to  the  inner  sanctuary  and  there  await  the 
arising  of  life,  whereby  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
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mingle  in  spirit  with  tb«  LiviDg  Seed,  and  to 
know  of>  the  doctrine  whether  ii.  be  of  God  or 
of  man,  and  also  realize  that  they  "  who  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength." 
Through  this  medium,  a  qualification  will  be 
recei^^ed  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by  the 
removal  of  those  who  "  have  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,"  and  to  support  the  testi- 
mony loved  and  upheld  by  them. 

If  the  eye  is  turoed  outward,  we  shall  doubt- 
less diooover  at  times  that  even  thoi^e  who 
shonld  "  adorn  the  doctrine"  whinh  they  preach, 
give  evidence  of  holding  their  treaenre  in 
earthen  vessels;  bat,  dear  friends,  shall  we 
falter  because  of  the  failings  of  others  ?  Kather 
let  us  look  with  charity  upon  a  brother  who 
may  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  and  consider  our- 
selves lest  we  also  be  tempted.  In  watching 
the  footsteps  of  others,  and  thereby  neglecting 
our  own,  as  much  weakness  has,  perhaps,  en- 
sued as  from  any  other  cauFC.  We  wish  not  to 
be  apologi!>t8  for  wrong  doing,  but  would  en- 
courage all  to  individuaj  faithfulness ;  so  that, 
instead  of  becoming  faint  hearted  at  the  re- 
mi3sne.'<s  of  others,  we  may  be  ready  to  prove 
our  own  works  and  render  aid  in  checking 
everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
body  or  destroy  its  vitality.  We  have  need, 
each  one,  to  be  upon  the  watch,  that  the  enemy 
approach  not  by  an  unguarded  path,  or  be 
allowed  to  sow  tares. 

It  is  by  bearing  up  one  another's  hands  in 
the  promotion  of  truth,  by  endeavoring  to 
strengthea  each  other  to  walk  worthy  the  voca- 
tion wherewith  we  are  called,  that  we  are  to  re- 
alize the  advantages  resulting  from  an  associated 
body.  We  would  encourage  every  right  effort 
for  the  mingling  of  the  old  and  young,  be- 
lieving much  good  may  be  effected  by  it.  The 
aged,  by  manifesting  interest  and  love  for  the 
youth,  will  be  more  likely  to  retain  their  mental 
vigor  and  oast  around  them  the  beauty  of  a 
green  old  ago,  while  thoJ>e  who  are  as  the  open- 
ing buds  in  the  spring-iime  of  life  will,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  older  branches,  be  protected 
from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to- 
gether they  may  form  a  living  emblem  of  a 
fruitful  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
On  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
Jacob  M.  Iil(.i>i8, 
Elizabeth  W.  Lippincott, 

Clerk$. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month  28th,  1867. 

The  Gommittek  appointed  bt  Nottino- 
HAM  QuARTEBLY  Meetinq,  in  the  Fifth  month 
last,  to  visit  in  Gospel  love  the  subordjnate 
meetings,  and  also  Friends  in  their  families,  (if 
way  should  open,)  having  performed  that  ser- 
vice so  far  as  to  visit  all  the  meetings,  are  en- 
couraged, believing  that  our  labors  thus  far 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Great  Head  of 


the  Church.  But  the  way  not  appearing  quite 
clear  at  present  to  visit  Friends  in  their  fami- 
lies, and  feeling  that  there  is  something  more 
due  from  us,  we  take  this  method  to  convey  to 
each  of  you  our  sincere  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention and  ours  to  the  great  importance  of  a 
self  examination,  to  see  whether  we  are  indeed 
living  "  the  life  of  the  righteous"  at  our  homes, 
and  in  the  every  day  walks  of  life ;  whether  we 
are  concerned  to  assemble  ourselves  together  to 
worship  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  render 
thanks  to  Him  for  the  many  blessings  which 
we  receive  at  His  hands. 

The  absence  from  many  of  our  meetings  of  a 
large  number  of  the  younger  portion  of  so- 
ciety, has  been  to  us  a  source  of  sorrow  and 
regret ;  for  if  our  Society  is  to  be  continued, 
and  the  sublime  testimonies,  which  we  believe 
were  given  us  as  a  people  to  bear  before  the 
world,  are  to  be  supported  and  upheld,  it  is  to 
them  we  must  look  for  a  succession  of  standard 
bearers. 

To  yon,  then,  dear  parents,  and  especially 
the  precious  mothers,  who  exert  so  powerful  an 
ioflaence  over  your  tender  offi<pring,  we  would 
recommend  a  diligent  and  earnest  watch  unto 
prayer,  for  wisdom  and  ability  to  guard  them 
from  the  many  snares  that  await  them  on  every 
hand,  to  lead  them  away  from  the  path  of  vir- 
tue and  peace. 

And  oh,  that  you,  dear  young  people,  would 
pause  in  your  career,  and  diligently  ponder 
your  ways, — may  you  realize  in  yonr  inmost 
hearts,  that  yon  are  not  only  beings  of  the 
present,  but  of  the  future, — that  your  kind 
Heavenly  Father  is  inviting  you  to  come  up 
higher, — that  he  is  catling  you,  with  a  high 
and  holy  calling,  to  lay  aside  the  corrupting 
amusements  that  "  war  against  the  soul" — and 
that  "  perish  with  the  using" — and  buy  of  Him 
gold  tried  in  the  fire  that  yon  may  be  rich — 
and  white  garments  wherewith  you  may  be 
clothed,  sr  that  when  time  to  you  shall  be  no  . 
more,  you  may  attain  to  a  mansion  in  that 
building  of  God,  that  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Dear  friends,  we  desire  not  to  trouble  you 
with  many  words,  but  we  feel  deeply  concerned 
that  each  of  us,  younger  and  older,  may  take 
time  to  reflect  whilst  we  are  favored  with  the 
opportunity,  and  int«rrogate  ourselves  to  know 
whether  we  feel  prepared  to  be  called  to  adother 
state  of  being,  even  though  that  call  should 
come  to-morrow!  remembering  that  unless  we 
feel  a  foretaste  of  Heaven  whiUt  in  the  body, 
we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  enjoy  that  blessed 
state  hereafter. 

Finally,  dear  friends,  let  us  encourage  and 
stimulate  each  other  to  brighten  the  chain  of 
love  and  good-will  amongst  us ;  endeavor  to  live 
right  at  home,  so  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
attend  oar  meetings  in  such  a  spirit  as  shall 
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advance  our  highest  interests,  and  promote  the 
spiritual  health  of  oar  beloved  Society.  Let  us 
strive  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Lord's 
prophet,  who,  when  in  great  distress  on  account 
of  the  dcstraotion  of  the  walls  around  Ancient 
Jerusalem,  humbled  himself  and  earnestlj 
sought  the  Lord  for  strength  to  enable  his  peo- 
ple to  rebuild  the  same,  which  was  wonderfully 
accomplished,  by  each  one  building  the  wall 
before  his  own  door  I  So  may  we,  dear  friends, 
by  faithfulness  and  an  earnest  watch  over  our- 
selves, build  up  our  part  of  the  heritage.  Thus 
shall  the  waste  places  be  restored,  and  our  Zion 
again  shine  forth,  even  as  a  light  to  the  world. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  by 
David  G.  McCoy, 
Makt  C.  Cuileb. 

lOth  mo.  SOth,  1867. 


FIE8T-DAT    SCHOOLS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
held  on  27th  of  Twelfth  month,  three  int^est- 
ing  letters  from  Friends  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
were  read,  showing  the  interest  there  was  in- 
crettsing.  A  Conference  had  been  held  within 
the  limits  of  Whitewater  Quarter,  Ind.,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  hold  such  a  meeting  monthly. 

The  Committee  on  Books  reported'  the  fol- 
lowing as  being  unobjectionable :  "  It  Isn't 
Right,"  price  $1.00  ;  Jeanie's  New  Thoughts," 
80  ots. ;  "  Answered  Prayer,"  25  cts. ;  "  Allen 
Lucas,  the  self-made  Man,"  50  ots.;  "The  Lucy 
Books,"  6  vols.,  (3.50.  If  Friends  at  a  distance 
desire  to  purchase  any  of  these  works  in  this  or 
the  previous  list,  the  Committee  will  attend  to 
it  for  them.  A  set  of  Questions  prepared  for 
her  own  class  by  a  teacher  in  Baltimore  having 
been  reported  on  favorably,  the  Committee  was 
authorized  to  have  them  published.  A  Com- 
aiittce  to  make  a  selection  of  texts  for  the  use 
of  children  was  also  named.  The  time  for 
holding  <*  The  First-day  School  Association  of 
Friends- within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,"  was  fixed  for  Sixth  day  afternoon, 
4th  mo.  10th,  1868,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  Race 
street  Meeting  House.  It  is  hoped  that  Friends 
interested  in  this  movement  will  forward  con- 
tributions to  the  Treasurer,  Jos.  Powell,  3120 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
■■■ 

EUROPEAN    0ORRE8PONDKNCI. 
No.  13. 

MuHiOH,  Nov.  2d,  1867. 
I  visited  Wallenstein's  palace  in  Prague;  it 
is  still  occupied  by  the  Wallenstein  family,  but 
his  chapel,  banquetini;  hall,  a  curious  artificial 
grotto  in  the  basement,  and  the  hor.'te  which  he 
rode  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  (stufied  and  look- 
ing as  if  alive,)  are  shown  to  visitors.  The 
horse  is  very  small,  bat  beautifully  formed. 
The  chapel  is  a  high,  narrow,  circular  room, 
covered  with  frescoes ;  in  the  gallery  was  the 


very  carpet  upon  which  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle  of  Lutzen  he  knelt  to  pray ;  over  the  altar 
is  a  fine  picture  of  the  assassination.  Accord- 
ing to  Cdleridge,  he  was  not  guilty  of  conspiring 
against  the  Emperor,  but  there  was  a  conspira- 
cy, and  the  actors  in  it  wished  to  draw  him  into 
it,  I  think  if  the  proof  had  been  good,  the 
Emperor  would  liave  had  him  regulvly  tried 
and  executed.  The  other  conspirators  were 
executed  io  the  market  place  of  Filaitz.  I 
walked  through  Wallenstein's  gardens  and 
gathered  flowers,  but  I  cannot  feel  any  enthu- 
saism  for  him ;  he  was  the  soldier  of  despotism, 
and  if  he  meditated  independence  of  the  Em- 
peror, there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  would  have 
been  in  favor  of  a  general  freedom.  We  visited 
tho  castle  of  the  Emperor  on  the  hill.  It  furms 
part  of  the  fortification,  and  there  is  a  splendid 
prospect  from  it  of  the  city  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  Moldau  beyond.  We  went  into  the  church, 
the  exterior  of  which  resembles  the  cathedral 
at  Cologne,  but  it  is  smaller.  It  stands  at  one 
end  of  the  court  of  the  palace,  which  is  quite 
spacious.  There  was  a  still  higher  hill  beyond 
this,  on  which  was  an  old  convent  containing 
some  historical  and  other  collections,  but  we 
did  not  visit  it.  I  went  into  the  Jews'  quarter 
of  the  city,  which  was  more  ancient,  and  had 
narrower  streets  than  that  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  In  it  is  a  synagogue  built  in  the  sev- 
enth century;  it  looked  like  a  jail,  being  but 
one  story  in  height  and  having  grated  windows 
It  is  used  DOW  for  a  Frauentchule.  A  mora 
sightly  synagogue  stands  near  it,  in  which  ia 
kept  a  banner  that  one  of  the  Emperors  gave 
to  the  Jews  io  honor  of  their  bravery  in  defend- 
ing Prague  either  from  the  Turks  or  the  Pro- 
testant Swedes.  There  are  two  splendid  bronze 
monuments  in  Prsgue.  One  is  a  spire  contain- 
ing within  it  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  on  horseback,  under  a  baldaquin. 
There  were  besides  in  this  spire  and  around  it 
figures  roprestenting  the  sixteen  ancient  circles 
of  Bohemia,  as  well  as  Science,  Commerce,  In- 
dustry and  the  Arts.  The  other  monument  was 
a  figure  of  Rodetsky  on  a  buckler,  supported  by 
nine  soldiers.  It  was  made  of  one  hundred 
cannons  taken  from  the  Piedmontese  in  1858 ; 
they  were  melted  down  to  make  the  bronzo. 

The  cathedral  contains  a  royal  mausoleum 
of  marble  and  alabaster,  under  which  repose 
the  remains  of  royal  personages,  whose  portraits 
are  in  medallions  upon  it,  the  most  interesting 
to  me  being  that  of  George  Podiebrad. 

From  Prague  we  went  on  to  Schwandorf, 
where  is  Wallenstein's  summer  palace,  but  it 
was  so  far  from  the  station  that  we  conld  not 
see  it.  We  passed  the  night  in  the  Hotel  de 
Poste,  near  the  railroad,  and  had  time  in  the 
morning  to  go  to  the  village  church,  in  which 
we  saw  a  mummified  body  enclosed  in  a  glass 
case.    It  did  not  look  very  repuldve ;  the  face, 
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indeed,  was  rather  interesting,  the  head  lying 
in  a  natural  position,  with  a  bishop's  o.p  on  it; 
it  was  covered  with  jewels,  espeoiallj  pale  ru- 
bies, and  was  sorib  hundreds  of  years  old.  The 
jewels  but  poorly  supplied  the  place  of  life,  the 
jewel  of  jewels.  On  the  same  night  we  reached 
Nuremburg,  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the 
centre  of  the  fine  arts,  and  which  I  was  prepared 
to  see  very  much  in  decay,  though  interesting 
from  its  quaintnesa.  In  the  last  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed, but  I  was  .surprised  to  see  it  so  flour- 
ishing and  rich;  but  wherever  Protestantism 
predominates  over  Catholicism  the  buildings 
look  tidy  and  spruce,  and  the  people  industrious 
and  cheerful. 

Nureroburg  was  long  t^frteeity,  and  besides 
it  is  in  Bavaria,  which  is  not  so  poor  and  broken- 
hearted a  place  as  Bohemia.  Germans  are  a 
more  industrious  people  than  any  Sclavic  race, 
at  least  so  they  maintain ;  but  a  Oerman  can 
never  do  justice  to  the  Svlavnnian  races.  There 
is  an  antipathy  as  deep  between  those  races  as 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Celts.  When 
will  they  try  to  underytand  each  other?  Al- 
.rcady  the  Germans  have  fructified  by  the  lyri- 
cal and  musical  genius  of  the  Sclavonians. 

Albert  Diirer's  statue  in  bronze  and  the  house 
where  he  was  born  and  where  he  painted,  and 
where,  I  believe,  he  died,  were  the  first  objects 
of  interest  to  us,  and  we  saw  them  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  of  our  arrival.  In  his  house  were 
many  of  his  pictures,  and  it  is  kept  in  nice  order 
to  be  seen  by  strangers,  whose  fees  to  the  woman 
who  attends  are  probably  her  living. 

^  Id  the  court  yard  of  the  palace,  which  we 
visited,  is  a  tree  i^UO  years  old,  planted  by  Queen 
Cuoegunde.  The  castle  forms  a  part  of  the 
fortified  wall  of  old  Nurembnrg,  which  formerly 
had  three  hundred  round  towers;  now  there  are 
only  one  hundred ;  the  four  principal  ones  were 
planned  by  Diirer,  and  built  of  cut  stone.  Nu 
remburg  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Peg- 
nitz  river,  over  which  arc  eight  bridges,  some 
making  picturesque  scenes.  On  one  side  is  the 
ehnrch  of  St.  Lawrence,  (formerly  Catholic,) 
full  of  statuary  and  pictures,  the  works  of  native 
artists  of  Nuremburg,  who  made  the  middle  age 
art  so  glorious.  On  its  porch  is  sculptured  the 
last  judgment ;  the  painted  glass  in  the  church 
is  very  splendid,  but  the  chef  d'oouvre  of  art  in 
it  is  a  stone  sanctuary  in  the  form  of  a  spire  at 
the  right  of  the  choir,  full  of  little  statuettes, 
and  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  throe  figures, 
which  represent  the  artist  Adam  Krafft  and  his 
two  principal  workmen.  In  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment in  the  middle  of  the  church  reposes  the 
body  of  Sophia  of  Brandenburg.  The  church 
of  St.  Sebaidus,  the  patron  saint  of  Nuremburg, 
renowned  for  his  charities,  is  a  Protestant 
church  now,  but  retains,  as  do  all  the  Lutheran 
ohnrcbes  conquered  from  the  Catholica,  all  the 
pictures,  statues,  monuments,  &c.,  of  the  old 


Oatholis -saints  and  heroes;  (he  candles  even 
bum  on  the  altar  during  the  service,  which 
otherwise  is  like  our  congregational  service, 
consisting  of  hymns  sung  by  the  people,  prayers 
read  by  the  minister,  (but  not  responded  to 
vocally  by  the  congregation,)  and  a  sermon.  I 
attended*  an  afternoon  service  in  this  ehnrch. 
There  are  among  the  pictures  in  it  some  of  Al- 
bert Diirer's,  and  all  the  pictures  and  sculpture 
are  good,  bein^  by  the  best  Nuremburg  artists. 
Opposite  St.  Sebaidus  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Mau- 
rice, now  used  as  a  picture  gallery,  and  opened 
(as  soon  as  the  church  service  closes  on  Sunday 
morning)  to  the  publio.  The  pictures  are  the 
finest  of  the  Byzantine  school  that  I  have  seen. 
A  number  of  children,  evidently  of  the  poorest 
classes,  streamed  into  the  gallery  as  soon  as  it 
was  opened,  and  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  pictures;  then  came  adults,  and  it  was 
soon  fnll.  I  was  most  interested  in  an  Ecoe 
Homo  of  Diirer's,  in  which  the  thorn-crownei 
Christ  seemed  to  be  forgetting  his  -pain  in 
thought,  though  the  flesh  evidently  was  suffer- 
ing. I  wondered  what  was  in  the  minds  of 
these  gazing  children  as  they  surveyed  this  and 
other  martyrdoms,  and  I  felt  the  deprivation  of 
being  tongue-tied  by  my  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
Oerman  conversation.  The  highest  lesson  that 
these  Catholic  pictures  teach  is  that  of  refiV/n<i- 
tion  to  overpowering  suffering,  never  of  triumph- 
ant action.  E.  P.  P. 

To  ttaa  Bditon  of  tha  Frieodi'  Intolligoietr. 

I  herewith  transmit  for  your  readers  the 
followioK  beautiful  little  poem,  written  by 
Bernard  Barton.  The  reaching,  searching  and 
spirit-stirring  character  of  the  linea  commend 
them  to  oar  attentive  perusal.  T. 

QUBSTIONS. 

I. 

What  ia  onr  being's  aim  and  end? — 
I«  it  life's  flerting  years  to  ape-jd 
In  jo;8  as  fleeiloi;,  wbirh  bat  lend 

To  tempt  uur  tarriADce  here? — 
Beliere  it  not ; — our  Gpiice  of  time 
Was  pri^en, — hy  discipline  sublime, — 
To  bid  our  hopes  and  wishes  climb 

Uato  a  happier  aphere. 
II. 
Seek'st  thou  to  winaooble  name? — 
Bethink  thee,  'tis  a  virtnoas  aim 
Alone  brings  honorable  fame  t — 

Applauded  and  renovned 
For  prondest  deeds, — if  wanting  this, — 
Virtue's  true  guerdoo  thou  wilt  miaa, — 
Obiaining  for  substantial  bliss, 

An  idle,  empty  sound. 
III. 
Liv'st  thon  to  heap  up  treasured  store 
Of  Mammon's  soul-enthralling  ore; 
And  heaping  still  to  covet  more? — 

To  Scripture  turn,  and  see 
His  lot,  who  gathered  board  as  vast; 
Tbine  e;e  upon  his  sentence  cast; — 
"Tbou  fool!  this  night  shall  be  thf  last! 

Then  whose  shall  these  things  be  V 
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IV. 
Lov'st  tboQ  to  baiak  in  beaoty'f  rve ; 
To  dote  upon  her  cbeek'a  bright  dye, 
Her  look,  her  gesture,  gtnile  or  aighT— 

Turn  to  the  ailent  tomb  1— 
There  learn,  aa  even  the  lorer  inaat, 
Bow  brief  and  treacberoua  be'aaty'g  traat  :• 
"  Ashes  to  aafaeal"  "Duetto  dust  I" 

Kemaina  her  mortal  doom  t 

V. 
Art  thon  a  rotary  of  the  Nine? — 
By  glowing  thottghta  and  tuneful  line, 
Hoping  to  gitin  within  thetr  shrine, 

Honors  tbut  abalt  not  die?— 
Powerless  are  harp,  and  Inte,  and  lyre. 
Tilt  more  tbm  Promethean  fire 
Toy  spirit  shall  with  hopes  inspire 

Of  immortality  I 

VI. 
A  warrior  art  thon  1 — in  the  din  x 

Of  battle,  glory  taoghl  to  win  ?^ 
Ub  I  bear  the  still  small  roice  within  ; 

Whose  accents  would  declare 
To  ears  unclos'd,  and  hearts  unsteel'd, 
"  Turn  inward  to  thy  battle  field, 
"  Thy  sword  the  Spirit,  faith  thy  shield, 

"  And  be  a  rictor  there." 

VII. 
Are  toil  and  poterty  thy  lot  ? — 
Respect  (hyaelf,— and  murmur  not, — 
All  earth  could  give,  will  be  forgot 

In  life's  last  solemn  scene  t— 
All,  in  the  grurr,  as  equals  meet. 
And  Ood,  upon  h'n  Jadgment  seat, 
Alike  impartially  will  greet 

The  mighty  and  the  mean. 

VIII. 
Then  "  onward  I"  »o  thy  being's  goul  I— 
View  not  %part;  but  sean  the  ahoUl 
Bs  duty's  ta>k,  with  fearless  soul 
'    "  Determined,  dared,  and  done." 
Be  patient,  bumble,  thankful,  calm, 
So  shwlt  thou  win  the  deathless  palm, 
And  join  in  that  triomphani  psalm, 
Which  bails  the  victory  won. 


"  MT  FATHBa'B  AT  THB  HBLM." 
y>h»n  foamy  cares  surround  thy  bark, 
And  all  within  is  very  dark, 
Ku  star  appears  to  light  thy  way, 
And  thou  art  longing  for  the  day — 
Oh,  think,  dear  child  of  Ood,  that  tbea 
"  A  Father's  hand  it  at  the  helm." 
And  when  tby  cares  like  billows  come, 
Dashing  against  thee,  one  by  one, 
And  thon  dost  think  tby  tiny  shell 
Must  sink  beneath  the  mountain  swell- 
Ob,  be  at  pvaee,  for  'tis  Just  then 
"  A  Father's  hand  is  at  the  helm." 
All  gone  before  bare  found,  like  thee. 
Life  has  bat  been  a  stormy  sea ; 
They've  had  their  nights  of  darkness  too. 
And  fears  and  foea,  as  well  as  yon  ; 
Yet  all  reached  home,  to  loud  proplaim, 
'■  A  Father's  band  was  at  the  helm." 
Then  banish  fear,  dear  child  of  Ood, 
And  kiss  the  hand  that  gives  the  rod  ; 
There  is  a  needs-be  for  tby  cross, 
And  tbou'lt  receive  therefrom  no  loss. 
For  notbiog  can  tby  seal  o'erwheIm--> 
••  A  Father's  hand  ia  at  the  helm." 


Soon  will  the  anrge  of  life  be  o'er, 

And  thou  wilt  reach  a  happier  shore. 

Where  there  will  be  no  storms  to  harm, 

But  thou,  amidst  srraphic  calm, 

Wilt  tell  to  all  in  that  bright  realm, 

"  A  Father's  hand  was  at  the  helm."       O.  0. 


Vna  tlie  AaU-SlaTarf  Standard. 
DOMESTIC  LIFE. 
BT  B.   W.   EUXBSOM. 

I  am  afraid  tbat  our  domestio  life  will  not  bear 
lookiog  into.  I  fear  that  our  houses  will  not 
be  found  to  have  natty,  and  to  express  the  beat 
thought.  The  household,  the  oalliog,  the 
frieotlsbipB  of  the  oitisen  are  not  homogeneous. 
His  house  ought  to  fhow  as  bis  honest  opinion 
of  what  bis  well'being  consists  in  when  be 
rests  among  bis  kindred,  and  forgets  all  affecta- 
tion, all  compliance,  and  eren  all-  exertion  of 
will.  Ho  brings  home  thither  whatever  com- 
modities  and  ornaments  hare  for  years  allured 
bis  pursuit,  and  bis  character  mast  be  seen  in 
them.  But  what  idea  predominates  in  our 
houses  ?  Thrift  first,  then  convenience  and 
pleasure.  Take  off  all  the  roofs  from  street  to 
street,  and  we  fehall  seldom  find  the  temple  of 
any  higlier  god  than  Prudence.  The  progress 
of  domestic  living  has  been  in  cleanliness,  in 
ventilation,  in  health,  in  decorum,  in  countleM 
means  and  arts  of  comfort,  in  the  concentration 
of  all  the  utilities  of  every  clime  in  each  boose. 
They  are  arranged  for  low  benefiti^.  The 
houses  of  the  rich  are  confectioners'  shops, 
where  we  get  sweetmeats  and  wine ;  the  houses 
of  the  poor  are  imitations  of  these  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability.  With  these  ends  housekeeping 
is  not  beautiful;  it  cheers  and  raises  neither 
the  husband,  the  wife,  nor  the  child ;  neither 
the  host,  nor  the  guest :  it  oppresses  women. 
A  house  kept  to  the  end  of  prudence  is  labori- 
ous without  joy;  a  bouse  kept  to  the  end  of 
display  is  impossible  to  all  but  a  few  women, 
and  their  success  is  dearly  bought 

If  we  look  at  this  matter  curiously,  it  becomes 
daogerous.  We  need  all  the  force  of  an  idea 
to  lift  this  load;  for  the  very  wealth  and  mul* 
tiplication  of  conveniences  embarrass  us,  especi- 
ally in  northern  climates.  The  shortest  enu- 
meration of  our  wants  in  this  rugged  climate 
appalls  us  by  the  multitude  of  things  not  easy 
to  be  done.  And  if  yuu  look  at  the  multitude 
of  particulars,  one  Wnuld  say,  good  hoasekeep- 
ing  is  impoesible.  Order  is  too  precious  a  thing 
to  dwell  with  men  and  women.  See  bow,  in 
families  where  there  is  both  sub^itance  and 
taste,  at  what  expense  any  favorite  punctuality 
is  maintained.  If' the  children,  for  example, 
are  considered,  dressed,  dieted,  attended,  kept 
in  proper  company,  schooled,  snd  at  home 
fostered  by  the  parents — then  does  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  bouse  suffer.  Friends  are  less 
oirefully  bestowed,  the  daily  table  less  catered. 
If  the  hoars  of  meals  are  punctual,  the  apart 
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ments  are  slovenlj.  If  the  linens  and  hangings 
are  clean  and  fine  and  the  furniture  good,  the 
jard,  the  gardfs,  the  fenoes  are  neglected. 
If  all  are  well  attended,  then  must  the  master 
and  mistress  be  stadioas  of  particulars  at  the 
cost  of  their  own  accoinpli-^bnients  and  growth, 
or  persons  are  treated  as  things. 

The  difiBculties  to  be  overcome  must  be  freely 
admitted  ;  they  are  many  aiid  great.  Nor  are 
they  to  b«  dispoced  of  by  any  criticism  or 
amendraent  of  particulars  tiiken  one  at  a  time, 
but  only  by  the  arrangement  of  tbe  household 
to  a  higher  end  than  those  to  which  our  dwel- 
lings are  usually  built  and  furnished.  And  is 
there  any  ealamiiy  more  grave,  or  that  more 
deserves  the  best  good-will  to  remove  it  than 
this  ? — to  go  from  chamber  to  chamber  and  see 
DO  beauty;  to  find  in  the  housemates  no  aim; 
to  hear  au  endless  chatter  and  blast;  to  be  com- 
pelled to  criticise  ;  to  hear  only  to  dihsent  and  to 
be  disgusted ;  to  find  no  invitaiioo  to  what  is 
good  in  ns,  and  no  receptacle  for  what  is  wise. 
This  is  ft  great  price  to  pay  for  sweet  bread  and 
warm  lodging — being  defrauded  of  affinity,  of 
repose,  of  heavenly  eulture,  and  the  inmost 
presence  of  beauty. 

It  is  a  sufficient  accusation  of  onr  ways  of 
living,  and  certainly  oaght  to  open  our  ear  to 
every  good-minded  reformer,  that  our  idea  of 
domestic  well-being  now  nt-eds  wealth  to  exe- 
cute it.  Give  me.  tbe  means,  says  the  wife,  and 
your  house  ithall  not  anncy  your  taste  nor 
waste  your  time.  On  hearing  this,  we  understand 
how  these  Means  have  come  to  be  so  omnipo- 
tent on  earth.  And  indeed  tiie  love  of  wealth 
seems  to  grow  chiefly  out  of  the  root  of  Ibe 
love  of  the  Beautifol.  The  desire  of  gold  is 
not  for  gold.  It  is  not  the  love  of  much  wheat 
and  wool  and  household  stuff.  It  is  the  means 
of  freedom  and  benefit.  We  scorn  shit'iis.  We 
desire  the  elegancy  of  mnnifioence.  We  desire 
at  least  to  put  no  stint  or  limit  on  our  parent!), 
relatives,  guests,  or  dependents.  We  desire  to 
play  the  benefactor  and  the  prince  with  our 
townsmen,  with  the  stranger  at  the  gate,  with  the 
bard,  or  the  beauty,  with  the  man  or  woman  of 
worth  who  alights  at  our  door.  How  can  we 
do  this,  if  the  wants  of  each  day  imprison  ns 
in  lucrative  labors,  and  constrain  us  to  a  con- 
tinual vigilance  lest  we  be  betrayed  into  expense. 

Give  VI  wealth  and  the  home  ihall  exUt. 
But  that  is  a  very  poor  solution,  a  very  inglori- 
ous solution  of  the  problem,  and  therefore  no 
tolution.  "  Give  «<  wealth."  You  ask  too 
much.  Few  have  wealth ;  but  all  must  have  a 
home.  Men  are  not  born  rich  ;  and  in  getting 
wealth,  the  man  is  sacrificed,  and  often  is  sacri- 
ficed without  acquiring  wealth  at  last.  Besides, 
that  cannot  be  the  right  answer ;  there  are  objec- 
tions to  wealth.  Wealth  is  a  shift.  The  wise 
man  angles  with  himself  only,  and  with  no 
meaner  bait.     Our  whole  use  of  wealth  needs 


revision  and  reform.  Generosity  does  not  con- 
sist in  giving  money  or  money's  worth.  These 
FO  called  goixlt  are  only  the  shadow  of  good. 
To  give  money  to  a  sufferer  is  only  a  come-off. 
It  is  only  a  poetponement  of  the  real  payment, 
a  bribe  paid  for  silence — a  credit  system  in 
which  a  paper  promise  to  pay  answers  for  tbe 
time  instead  of  a  liquidation.  We  owe  to  man 
higher  succors  than  food  and  fire.  We  owe  to 
man  man.  If  he  is  sick,  is  unable,  is  mean- 
spirited  and  odious,  it  is  because  there  is  so 
much  of  bis  nature  which  is  unlawfully  with- 
holden  from  him  He  should  be  visited  in 
this  his  prison  with,  rebuke  to  the  evil  demons, 
with  manly  encouragement,  with  no  mean- 
spirited  offer  of  condolence  because  you  have 
not  money,  or  mean  o'ffer  of  money  as  the  utmost 
benefit,  but  by  your  heroism,  by  your  purity,  by 
your  faith.  You  are  to  bring  with  you  that 
spirit  which  is  understanding — health  and  self- 
help.  To  offer  him  money  in  lieu  of  these  is  to 
do  him  the  same  wrong  as  when  the  bridegroom 
offers  his  betrothed  virgin  a  sum  of  money  to 
release  him  from  his  engagements.  Tbe  great 
depend  on  their  heart,  not  on  their  purse. 
Genius  and  Virtue,  like  diamonds,  are  best  plain 
set — set  in  lead,  set  in  poverty.  The  greatest 
man, in  history  was  the  poorest.  How  was  it 
with  the  captain.<(  and  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome 
— with  Socrates,  with  Epaminondas  ?  Aristides 
was  made  general  receiver  of  Greece  to  collect 
the  tribute  which  each  state  was  to  furnish 
against  the  barbarian.  "  Poor,"  says  Plutarch, 
"  when  he  set  about  it,  poorer  when  he  had  fin- 
ished it."  How  was  it  with  .^milius  and  Catu  1 
What  kind  of  house  was  kept  by  Paul  and 
John?  by  Milton  and  Marvell?  by  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Jean  Paul  Eiohter? 

I  think  it  plain  at  first  sight  that  this  voice 
of   communities  and  ages — "  Give  us   wealth, 
and  the  good  household  shall  exist" — is  vicious, 
and  leaves  the  whole  difficulty  untouched-     It 
is  better,  certainly,  in   this  form,  "Give  us 
your  labor,  and  the  household  begins."     I  see 
not  how  serious  labor,   tbe  labor  of  all  and 
every  day,  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  many  things 
betoken  a  revolution  of  opinion  and  practice  in 
regard  to  manual  labor  that  may  go  far  to  aid 
our  practical  inquiry.     Another  age  may  divide 
the  manual  labor  of  the  world  more  equally  oa 
all  tbe  members  of  society,  and  so  make  the 
labors  of  a  few  hours  avail  to  the  wants  and  add 
to  the  vigor  of  the  man.     But  the  reform  that 
applies  to  the  household  must  not  be  partial. 
It  must  correct  the  whole  system  of  our  social 
living.     It  must  oom^  with  plain  living  aod 
high  thinking ;  it  must  break  up  ca.ste,  and 
put  domestic  service  on  another  foundation. 
It  must  come  in  oonnection  with  a  true  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  each  man  of  his  vocatioa 
— not  ohoeen  by  his  parents  or  friends,  but  by 
bis  genius,  with  earnestness  and  love. 
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Nor  is  this  redress  so  hopeless  as  it  seems. 
Certaioly,  if  ne  begin  by  reformiag  particulars 
of  our  present  system,  correotiDg  a  few  evils 
and  letting  the  rest  stand,  we  shall  soon  give 
up  in  despair.  For  enr  social  forms  are  very 
far  from  truth  and  equity.  Bat  the  way  to 
set  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  is  to  raise 
our  aim.  Let  us  underdtand,  then,  that  a 
house  should  bear  witness  ia  all  its  economy 
that  human  culture  is  the  end  to  which  it  is 
built  and  garnished.  It  stands  there  under  the 
sun  and  moon  to  ends  analogouii  and  not  less 
noble  than  theirs.  It  is  not  for  festivity,  it  is 
not  for  sleep;  but  the  pine  and  the  oak  shall 
gladly  descend  from  the  mountains  to  uphold 
the  roof  of  men  as  faithful  and '  necessary 
as  themselves;  to  be  the  shelter  always  open  to 
the  Good  and  the  True ;  a  hall  which  shines  with 
sincerity,  brows  ever  tranquil,  and  a  demeanor 
impossible  to  disconcert ;  whose  inmates  know 
what  they  want ;  who  do  not  ask  your  house 
how  theirs  should  be  kept.  They  have  aims; 
they  cannot  pause  for  trifles.  The  diet  of  the 
house  does  not  create  its  order,  but  knowledge, 
character,  action  absorb  so  much  life,  and 
yield  so  much  entertainment,  that  the  refectory 
has  ceased  to  be  curiously  studied.  With  a 
change  of  aim  has  fpllowed  a  change  of  the 
whole  scale  by  which  men  and  thiols  were 
wont  to  be  measured.  Wealth  and  Poverty 
are  seen  for  what  they  are.  It  begins  to  be 
seen  that  the  poor  are  only  they  who  feel  poor, 
and  poverty  consisis  in  feelint;  poor.  The 
rich,  as  we  reckon  them,  aud  among  them 
the  very  rich,  in  a  true  scale  would  be  fuund 
Tory  indigent  and  ragged.  The  great  make  us 
feel,  first  of  all,  the  indifference  of  circum- 
stances. They  call  into  activity  the  higher 
perceptions,  and  subdue  the  low  habits  of  com- 
fort and  luxury;  but  the  higher  perceptions 
find  their  objects  everywhere ;  only  the  low 
habits  need  palaces  and  banquets. 

Let  a  man,  then,  say.  My  house  is  here  in  the 
country,  for  the  culture  of  the  country — an 
eating-house  and  sleeping- house  for  travellers 
it  shall  be,  but  it  shall  be  much  more.  I  pray  you, 
O  excellent  wife  I  not  to  cumber  yourself  and 
me  to  get  a  rich  dinner  for  this  man  or 
this  woman  who  has  alighted  at  oar  gate,  nor  a 
bedchamber  made  ready  at  too  great  a  cost. 
These  things,  if  they  are  eurious  in,  they  can 
get  for  a  dollar  at  any  village.  Bat  let  this 
stranger  see,  if  he  will,  in  your  looks,  in  your 
accent  and  behavior;  your  heart  and  earnestness, 
yonr  thought  and  will,  that  which  he  eannot  buy 
at  any  price,  at  any  viltagje  or  city,  and  which  he 
may  well  travel  fifty  miles  and  dine  sparely  and 
sleep  hard  in  order  to  behold.  Certainly,  let  the 
board  be  spread  and  let  the  bed  be  dressed  for 
the  traveller ;  bat  let  not  the  emphasis  of  hospi- 
latity  lie  in  these  things.  Honor  to  the  house 
where  they  are  simple  to  the  verge  of  hardship. 


so  that  there  the  intellect  is  awake  and  sees  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  the  soul  worships  truth 
and  love ;  honor  and  courtesy  flow  into  all  the 
deeds. 

There  was  never  a  country  in  the  world 
which  could  so  easily  exhibit  this  heroism 
as  ours ;  never  anywhere  the  State  has  made 
such  efficient  provision  for  popular  education, 
where  intellectaal  entertaiament  is  so  within 
reach  of  youthful  ambition.  The  poor  man's 
son  is  educated.  There  is  many  a  humble 
house  in  every  city,  many  in  every  town,  where 
inleut  and  taste,  and  sometimes  genius,  dwell 
with  poverty  aud  labor.  Who  has  not  seen, 
and  who  can  see  unmoved,  under  a  humble 
roof,  the  eager,  blushing  boys  discharging  as 
they  can  their  household  chores,  and  hastening 
into  the  sitting-room  to  the  staJy  of  to-morrow's 
merciless  lesson,  yet  stealing  time  to  read  a 
few  pages  more  of  the  novel  hardly  smuggled  into 
the  tolerance  of  father  and  mother — atoning  for 
the  same  by  some  pages  of  Plutarch,  or  Gi>ld- 
smitb ;  the  warm  sympathy  with  which  they 
kindle  each  other  in  school-yard,  or  in  barn  or 
wood  shed,  with  scraps  of  .poetry  or  song,  witd 
scraps  of  the  last  oration,  or  mimicry  of  the 
orator;  the  youthful  criticism,  on  Sunday, 
of  the  sermons;  the  school  declamation  faith- 
fully rehearsed  at  home,  sometimes  to  the 
fatigue,  sometimes  to  the  admiration  of  sis- 
ters ;  the  first  solitary  joys  of  literary  vanity, 
when  the  translation  or  theme  has  been  com- 
pleted, sitting  alone  near  the  top  of  the  house  ; 
the  affectionate  delight  with  which  they  greet 
the  return  of  each  one  after  the  early  separations 
which  school  or  business  require ;  the  foresight 
with  which,  during  such  absences,  they  hive 
the  honey  which  opportunity  offers  for  the  ear 
and  imagination  of  the  others,  and  the  nnre- 
strained  glee  with  which  they  disburden 
themselves  of  their  early  mental  treasures, 
when  the  holidays  bring  them  again  together. 
What  is  the  hoop  that  holds  them  staunch? 
It  is  the  iron  band  of  poverty,  of  necessity,  of  aus- 
terity, which,  excluding  them  from  the  senjual 
epjoyments  which  make  other  boys  too  early  old, 
hss  directed  their  activity  in  safe  and  right  chan- 
nels, and  made  them,  spite  of  themselves,  reverers 
of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  Ah  ! 
short-sighted  students  of  books,  of  Nature,  and 
of  man  I  too  h«ppy  could  they  know  their  ad- 
vantages. They  pine  for  freedom  from  that  mild 
parental  yoke;  they  sigh  for  fine  clothes,  for 
rides,  for  the  theatre,  and  premature  freedom 
and  dissipation  which  others  possess.  Woe  tj 
them,  if  their  wishes  were  crowned !  The 
angels  that  dwell  with  them,  and  are  weaving 
laurels  of  life  for  their  youthful  brows,  are 
Toil,  and  Want,  and  Trath,«and  Mutual  Faith. 


"Each  moment  as  it  passes  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  two  eterniliesy 
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for  Friandi'  IntalUgeiwar. 
BSTIEW   OF   THE  WEAIHZB,  *0. 


TWILVTB  MOHTB. 


Rain  daring  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours, 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,. 
Snow,  incl'g  yerj  slight  falls 
Cloudy,  without  8tormB,«. 
Clear,aa  ordiuarily  accepted 


TIKPIBATUBB,  BA.IH,  DBATBB, 
*C. 

Mean  temperature   of  13tb 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  month 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

Rain  daring  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month 
being  for  B  cnrroDt  weeks 
for  1866  and  4  for  1867.. 


1866. 


4  days. 
1    " 
6    " 
4    " 
17    «' 


.31 


1866. 


33.61    deg. 

61.60  " 
5.00  " 
3.46  in. 


1228 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatare  of  12th 

month  for  the  past  teventy -eight  jes,Ts 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 

period,  1849 

Lowest  do.  do.  1832 

coxpABiaoB  or  baih. 
1866. 


1867. 


6  days. 
0    " 

11     " 

7  '< 

8  " 


31    " 


1867. 


31.78  deg. 
54.00     " 
1000     " 
2.73  in. 


874 


Totals  for  the  first  6  months, 
of  each  year, 

Totals  foe  last  6  months 


22.47- inch. 

22.77     " 


Totals  for  each  year 45.24 

Philadtlphia,  First  month  1 868. 


32.53  deg. 

45.00     " 
26.00     " 

1867. 


30.30  inch. 
29.80     " 


"     59.10     " 
J.  H.  Elus. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received,  daring 
the  past  month. 

From  City  contributions |160  00 

"      Friendsof  Trenlon,  N.  J 76  60 

«'      Friends  and  others  iif  Bybwry,  Pa 40  00 

"      Friends  of  Maki  field  Prep.  Ueeting -61  CO 

<•  "  Mid-lletown  "        "  21  00 

"<  <•  Siidsbury     Mo.       "  40  00 

<i  «  Middletown  "        "         18  26 

«  "  Kennet  "        "  16  75 

•'      Women  Friends  of  Abington  HeetiDg.-2l  00 
II  "  "  Center  "       ...10  00 

II  •<  u  Abington       "       ...11  00 

•<     John  Anthony,  Qenessee  Qrove,  III 6  00 

"      Bast  Jordan,  III 5  00 

$486  10 

Also,    Donations  of  Clothing  from    Rachel  W. 

Townseod,  R.  W.  Jncobs,  T.  E.  Chapman  and  Friends 

of  Hursham.    Children's  Papers,  W.  D.  C,  Philada. 

HittRT  H.  Laiso,  Treasurer, 

PaiLADA.,  12tb  mo.  31st.  30  M.  Third  St. 

ITEMS. 

Napibs,  Jan.  4.— The  eruption  of  Mount  VesuTius, 
which  was  described  some  few  days  since  as  becom- 
ing still  more  intensely  grand,  is  just  now  qnite 
aUrmicg.  The  whole  of  the  roicano  is  in  riolent 
action,  and  the  flame  issues  not  only  (torn  the  old 


crater  and  many  new  openings  to  the  air,  but  it  eon- 
tinnes  to  blaze  after  its  ejection.  A  slight  subsi* 
dence  of  the  Toloanic  motion  had  tuken  place,  and 
on  MoDdny,  the  9th  of  December,  the  mountida  re- 
mained almost  quiescent,  its  sides  being  covered  to 
a  great  extent  with  snow.  A  heitry  colored  smoke 
issued  from  what  the  lavaru  term  the  "  smoke-holes," 
old  and  new.  Tuesday  night,  December  10,  the 
ernption  was  resumed  with  great  force,  and  a  mass 
of  lava,  resembling  a  solid  rock,  was  shot  from  the 
crater  to  a  great  height,  and  as  seen  from  this  city, 
rolled  down  the  sides  of  the  great  cone  after  falling. 
A  loud  roar,  as  of  artillery,  was  heard  during  the 
eotire  night.  The  mountain  was  veiled  in  darknnss 
long  after  the  hour  of  daybreak  the  next  morning. 
As  the  forenoon  advanced  a  strong  wind  sprang  op 
from  the  north  and  dispelled  the  gloom,  and  Vesu* 
vias  has  been  witnessed  in  its  fiery  daily  grandeur 
since.  To-'day  a  perfect  river  of  fire  is  seen  to  flow 
from  tbe  mountain,  rnnning  in  a  westerly  direction. 
The  fiery  flood  is  nearing  tbe  town  of  Cercala.  Tbe 
upheaving  of  tbe  volcano  is  attended  with  shocks 
resembling  those  of  an  earthqoake,  an  j  loud  deto- 
nations, as  of  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  in  full  play, 
are  heard.  A  perfect  panic  prevails  among  the  in- 
habitants of  all  the  villages  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  foot  of  the  mountain. — The  Pre**. 

Soia>i(om's  Trmplk  Exbomko. — Tbe  London  Time* 
publishes  an  interestisg  letter  in  regard  to  tbe  dis- 
coveries at  Jerosalem,  from  which  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  colossal  foundations  of  the  temple 
wall,  which  are  '  stones  of  ten  cubits  and  stones  of 
eight  cnbita,'  laid  by  Solomon  or  his  successors  on 
tbe  throne,  are  now  being  laid  bare  at  the  eoormont 
depth  of  90  feet  and  more  beneath  tbe  present  sur- 
face. The  bridge  that  once  spanned  the  ravine  be- 
tween tbe  palace  of  Zion  and  tbe  temple  on  Moriab 
is  now  proved  to  have  been  upward  of  150  feet  high. 
It  tbis  be,  as  it  seems,  tbe  ascent  to  the  House  ot  (be 
Lord  which  Solomon  showed  to  tbe  Queen  of  Sheba, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  on  seeing  it  there  was  no 
spirit  in  her.  Tbe  pinnacle  of  the  temple  on  which 
tbe  tempter  placed  the  Saviour  has  just  been  un- 
covered to  tbe  base,  and  is  found  still  to  have  ag 
elevation  of  136  feet.  The  statement  of  Josrphns  if 
therefore  no  exaggera'ion.  If  any  one  looked  fmrn 
the  battlements  into  the  valley  he  would  be  giddy, 
while  his  sight  could  not  reach  to  such  an  immense 
depth.  Sections  of  the  ancient  wall  of  Ophel  have 
been  exhumed,  showing  that,  as  Josepbus  says,  it 
was  joined  to  the  southeast  angle  of  tbe  Temple. 
Aqueducts,  oisterns,  rock-hewn  channels  and  pas- 
sages have  also  been  discovered  within  and  around 
the  harem,  throwing  new  light  on  the  buildings,  tbe 
arrangements,  and  tbe  services  of  the  Temple.  The 
great  work  of  a  complete  exploration  of  ancient  Je- 
rusalem is  thus  fairly  and  auspiciously  commenced. 
The  opportune  Tisil  of  the  Sultan  and  Orand  Viser 
to  this  country,  and  tbe  representations  made  to  the 
latter  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  followed  up  as 
tbey  have  been  by  the  energy,  the  wisdom,  and  tact 
of  Lieutenant  Warren  and  bis  admirable  staff,  havtt 
smoothed  down  Moslem  prejudice,  removed  local  op- 
position, and  thus  brought  about  opportunities  for 
excavation  and  exploration  such  as  never  occurred 
before ;  and  besides,  large  numbers  of  Arab  laborers 
have  been  trained  to  tbe  work,  and  are  eager  to  b« 
employed  ;  and  the  exa^  points  for  successful  ex- 
ploration are  now  well  known— We  PTe$». 

Tbb  Boston  Journai.  or  CHBXtRTsr  says  th»t 
pencil  writings  may  be  8xed  almost  as  indellibly  as 
ink  by  passing  tbe  moistened  tongue  over  it.  Even 
breathing  slowly  over  the  lines,  after  writing,  lea- 
ders them  much  less  liable  to  erasure  than  when  not 
subjected  to  that  process. 
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THE   PENNH   AND   PKNINOTON8. 
(Gontl&ned  ftum  page  700.) 

A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Springett,  the  bereaved  wjdow  was  roased  from 
the  depth  of  her  deaolatioo  and  sorrow,  b;  her 
maternal  feelings  on  tbe  birth  of  an  infant 
daughter.  This  was  Qalielma  Maria,  above 
mentioned.* 

Her  Heavenly  Father  had  in  this  darling 
child  sent  another  olaim  on  her  affections, 
another  tie  binding  her  to  life,  and  her  enerjij 
arose 'to  meet  the  surrounding  ciroamstances. 
In  the  name  Galielma  Maria  given  to  the 
infant,  those  of  both  parents  were  united.  Her 
mother-in-law,  now  the  chief  earthly  friend 
left  to  the  yonng  widow,  oame  to  reside  with 
her,  and  she  remained  there  during  the  residue 
of  her  life,  which  only  lasted  aboat  four  years 
after  the  death  of  her  son  William. 

Lady  Springett  had  adopted  tbe  same  views 
which  her  husband  had  arrived  at,  renpeoting 
the  unscriptural  character  of  infant  baptism, 
and  the  injury  that  had  resulted  to  Christian 
life  from  the  popular  eonstruotion  pat  on  water- 
baptism.  Sbe  therefore  refused  to  allow  her 
little  daughter  to  be  baptised.  When  reflect- 
ing 00  the  rite  of  baptism,  as  praetieed  in  the 
Ohuroh,  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle  relative 
to  another  ritual  observance,  which  was  abol- 
isbed  under  the  new  dispensation,  was  so  con- 

*As  February,  old  style,  was  tbe  last  moolb  of  the 
year,  it  may  be  presumed  OnlielmA  was  born  in 
IU44,  hat  we  bare  no  exact  record  of  tbe  date. 


tinnally  in  her  mind  as  a  case  in  point,  that 
she  could  in  no  degree  yield  to  the  entreaties 
of  her  friends  and  relatives.  It  was  very  try- 
ing to  maintain  her  ground  aintinst  all  their 
persuasion ;  but  hard  above  all  it  must  have 
been  to  s<aod  out  aginst  tbe  expressed  desire 
of  her  loved  and  honored  mother-in-law ;  never- 
theless, singlcbandtd  and  oonseientious.  she 
withstood  all  who  endeavored  to  pnrsuade  her 
to  have  her  child  formally  baptized.  She  saya, 
"  That  scripture  in  the  last  of  the  Galatians,  of 
oireumcision  or  uncircumcision  availing  noth- 
ing, but  a  new  creature,  was  so  often  in  my 
mind,  that  I  could  not  but  resolve  that  it  [the 
baptismal  rile]  should  not  be  performed.  This 
brought  great  reproach  on  me,  and  made  me  as 
a  byword  among  tbe  people  of  my  own  rank  in 
the  world,  and  a  strange  thing  it  was  thought 
to  be  by  my  relatives  and  acquaintances.  Those 
who  were  accounted  able  ministers,  and  such 
as  [  formerly  delighted  to  hear,  were  sent  to  per- 
suade me ;  but  I  could  not  do  it  and  be  clear. 
My  answer  to  them  was,  "  He  that  doubts  is 
damned  if  he  do  it."  She  did  doubt,  and  she 
believed  that  she  had  good  reason  to  doubt  of 
infant  baptism  being  an  institution  authorised 
by  Jesus,  and  therefore  the  little  (julielma. 
Maria  was  never  taken  to  the  baptisimal  font. 

It  seems  marvellous  of  two  such  young  per- 
sons, and  yet  it  does  really  appear  as  if  8ir 
William  Springett  and  bis  wife  were  at  that 
time,  when  these  views  became  fixed  in  their 
miodf,  standing  totally  (done  when  declining 
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to  receive  the  popular  idea  of  water  baptiBm, 
as  being  the  esseotial  baptism  which  accom 
panies  regeDeration  and  salvation.  It  is  very 
certain  that  Mary  Peniogton  says  nothiog  about 
having  studied  any  writings  on  the  question, 
save  those  of  the  New  Testament;  or  of  having 
any  example  before  her  of  any  one  who  alto- 
gether OD  scriptural  grounds  disapproved  of  the 
rite  as  practiced  in  the  churches,  except  her 
deceased  husband.  It. does  not  appear  that  the 
views  advocated  by  them  were  the  same  as 
those  held  by  the  Bapiirls,  who,  though  disap- 
proving of  infant  baptism,  insist  oo  adult  water 
baptism  as  essential,  and  as  that  which  was 
commanded  by  Christ.  George  Fox  did  not 
commence  his  ministry  for  several  years  after 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Springett;  it  was  not 
therefore  from  the  Friends'  ideas  they  had 
been  brought  to  that  conclusion.  But  it  is 
true  that  about  the  time  of  Gull's  birth,  and  aiter 
it,  there  was  a  minister  who  held  an  o£Scial 
place  io  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  en- 
tertained very  decided  convictions  against  the 
notions  of  water  baptism  which  prevailed  in  the 
Church  of  England,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  was  William  Dell,  Master  of  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  How  far 
he  had  sufficient  Christian  faithfulness  to 
preach  in  that  persecuting  age  the  views  he  set 
forth  io  his  writings  which  were  afterwards 
published,  I  know  not.i  He  seemed  to  have 
but  little  hope  of  the  age  he  lived  in  taking  a 
right  scriptural  view  of  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion, because  be  says  it  was  ''so  rooted  and 
built  up  in  the  doctrines  of  men."  Hence  he 
appealed  to  and  wrote  especially  for  the  next 
generation.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  his  ex- 
cellent work  on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Baptumt 
was  not  published  for  eight  or  ten  years  after 
the  period  in  question ;  and  in  bis  preface  to 
the  ieader,'introdociog  the  work  On  £aptitm», 
be  warns  him  that  he  would  "speak  mnch 
otherwise  than  all  former  or  later  writers  what- 
ever, that  he  had  met  with." 

Within  the  four  years  which  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Springett  to  that  of 
Madam  Springett,  John,  his  firstborn  child 
and  only  son,  seems  to  have  also  died,  though 
the  child's  mother  has  left  us  no  specific  account 
of  the  event.  Circnmstanees  indicate  that  it 
was  within  that  time  his  brief  life  closed. 

Of  her  mother-in  law's  high  moral  worth  and 
great  ability  and  usefuiness,  Mary  Penington 
gives  her  grandson  a  beautifal  aooount.  Speak- 
ing of  both  great  grandparents,  she  says,  "  Thy 
dear  mother's  father  was  of  religious  pirents; 
his  father  (thy  great-grandfather)  though  a 
lawyer,  was  religious  and  strict,  as  I  have 
heard  of  him,  in  those  things  wherein  the  min- 
istration of  that  time  consisted,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  in  that  day  of  dim  light  was  ao- 
eoanted  holj  duties.     He  died  of  eonsumptirD, 


leaving  thy  great-grandmother  with  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  (born  after  her  father's 
death.)  She  was  married  to  him  about  three 
or  four  years,  and  left  a  widow  about  twency- 
two  years  of  age.  She  was  an  excellent  woman ; 
and  had  a  great  regard  to  the  well-being  of  her 
children,  both  in  the  inward  and  outward  con- 
dition ;  and  that  she  might  the  better  bring 
them  up,  she  lived  a  retired  life;  refusing  all 
other  marriage,  though  frequently  offered,  as  I 
have  heard  her  say.  She  suffered  pretty  hard 
things  of  his  two  executors,  his  brother  Sir 
Thomas  Springett,  and  a  brother-in-law,  who 
thoDght  that  she,  being  so  very  young  a  widow, 
would  marry  again.  Through  their  jealousy 
on  this  point,  they  refused  her  the  management 
of  the  education  of  her  children,  and  put  her 
upon  suing  them  for  it ;  which  she  at  last  ob- 
tained, with  charges,  after  some  years'  suit. 

"She  lived  a.  virtuous  life,^-coDstant  in 
morning  and  evening  prayer  by  herself,  and 
often  with  her  childien ;  causing  them  to  repeat 
to  her  what  they  remembered  of  sermons  they 
had  heard,  and  of  scriptures.  I  lived  io  the 
boose  with  her  from  nine  years  of  age,  till  after 
I  was  married  to  her  son ;  and  after  he  died, 
she  eame  and  lived  with  me,  and  died  at  my 
bouse.  In  all  which  time  I  never,  as  I  remem- 
ber, heard  her  say  an  improper  word,  or  saw 
her  do  an  evil  action.  She  spent  her  time  very 
ingeniously;  and  in  a  bountiful  manner  be- 
stowed great  part  of  her  jointure  yearly  upon 
the  pcor,  in  providing  physic  and  surgery. 
She  had  a  yearly  jointure  of  about  twelve-score 
pounds,  and  with  it  she  kept  a  brace  of  horses, 
a  man,  and  a  maid.  She  boarded  with  her  only 
brother.  Sir  Edward  Partridge.  She  kept  sev- 
eral poor  women  constantly  employed  simpliog 
for  her  in  the  summer;  and  in  the  winter  pre- 
paring such  things  as  she  had  use  for  in  physio 
and  surgery,  and  for  eyes;  she  having  eminent 
judgment  in  all  three,  and  admirable  success; 
which  made  her  famous  and  sought  to  out  of 
several  counties  by  the  greatest  persons,  as  well 
as  by  the  low  ones.  She  was  daily  employing 
her  servants  in  making  oils,  salves,  and  bal- 
sams ;  drawing  of  spirits ;  distilling  of  waters; 
making  of  sytups  and  conserves  of  many  kinds, 
with  pills  and  locenges.  She  was  so  rare  in 
her  ability  in  taking  off  cataracts  and  spots  on 
eyes,  that  Hopkins,  the  great  oculist,  sent  many 
to  her  house  when  there  was  difficulty  of  cure, 
and  that  he  could  not  attend  or  spare  so  much 
time  as  was  necessary  to  compass  it.  She  cored 
many  burns  and  desperate  cuts ;  also  dangerous 
sores  that  came  by  thorns;  likewise  broken 
limbs;  many  afflicted  with  the  king's  evil ;  tak- 
ing out  bones.  One  case  of  great  difficulty  I 
especially  remember — a  child's  head  that  was 
so  burnt  that  its  skull  was  like  a  coal;  she 
brought  it  to  have  8kin  and  hair  again,  and  in- 
Tented  ft  thin  pan  of  beaten  silver,  covered  with 
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bladder,  to  preserve  the  head  io  case  of  a  knock 
or  a  fall.  She  frequently  helped  in  conBunip- 
tious  eases  beyond  the  skill  of  dootorg  to  help, 
through  her  diligence  and  care. 

"  la  the  Tillages  about  her  lodged  several 
patientH,  that  bad  came  there  some  hundreds  of 
miles  to  bo  under  her  care ;  and  sometimes 
woaid  remain  there,  away  from  their  homes, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  year  at  a  time.  She  has  some- 
tfine?  had  twenty  persons  in  a  morning — men, 
women,  and  children — to  attend  to.  I  have 
heard  ber  eay  she  spent  half  her  levenne  in 
making  the  medicines  which  she  needed  for 
these  cures.  She  never  would  take  prerents  of 
fnuch  value  from  any  one ;  only  this  she  would 
do — if  the  patients  were  able,  she  gave  them  a 
note  of  what  things  they  could  buy,  and  they 
brought  them  to  her,  and  she  made  up  the 
medicines  for  them ;  her  man-servant  writing' 
the  directions  she  gave,  and  packing  up  the 
salves  and  medicines. 

"  In  the  place  where  she  dwelt  she  was  called 
in  her  religion,  of  latter  times,  a  Puritan ; 
afterwards  she  was  called  an  Independent. 
She  had. an  Independent  minister  in  her  honse, 
and  gave  liberty  to  people  to  come  there  twice 
a  week  to  hear  him  preach.  She  constantly  set 
apart  the  Seventh-day,  about  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  her  family  to  leave 
all  their  occaeious,  and  this  minister  preached 
or  prayed  with  them  as  a  preparation  for  the 
morrow.  She  was  a  most  tender  and  affeotioa- 
ate  mother  to  thy  grandfather,  and  greatly  de- 
lighted in  bis  love  to  me,  and  always  showed 
great  kindness  to  me.  Indeed  she  was  very 
honorable  in  counselling  her  son  not  to  marry 
for  an  estate,  urging  him  to  consider  what 
would  make  him  happy  in  his  ohoioe  ('  many 
great  offers'  having  been  made  to  draw  him 
into  marriage  alliance).  She  would  discourse 
to  him  in  this  wise,  that  she  knew  me,  and  we 
were,  known  to  one  another,  and  said  she  would 
choose  me  for  his  wife  if  I  had  no  portion. 
She  lived  to  see  thy  mother  three  or  four  years 
old,  and  was  very  affectionate  to  her,  and  took 
great  delight  in  seeing. her  wisdom."  Thus 
closes  ber  daughter-in-  law's  aoooaot  of  that  ad- 
mirable Puritan  matron. 

(To  be  coatiniud.) 
ADTIOE  TO  MOURMEBB. 

I  saw  a  pale  mourner  stand  bending  over 
the  tomb,  and  his  tears  fell  often.  As  he 
raised  his  humid  eyes  to  heaven, '  he  cried, 
"  My  brother  I  oh  my  brother  1" 

A  sage  passed  that  way,  and  said : — 

"  For  whom  dost  thou  mourn  ?" 

"  One,"  replied  he,  "  whom  I  did  not  snf- 
fioiently  love  while  living;  but  whose  inesti- 
mable worth  I  feel." 

"  What  wonldst  thou  do  if  he  were  restored  io 
thee?" 

The  monmer  replied,  "  that  he  would  never 


offend  him  by  an  unkind  word,  but  would  take 
every  occasion  to  show  bis  friendship,  if  he 
could  but  come  to  bis  fond  embrace." 

"Then  waste  not  thy  time  in  uselera  grief," 
said  the  sage ;  "  but  if  thou  bast  friends,  go 
and  cherish  the  living,  remembering  that  they 
will  one  day  be  dead  also." 

EXTRACT. 

The  sunshine  lies  upon  the  inountain  top  all 
day,  and  lingers  there  latest  and  longest  at 
eventide,  yet  is  the  valley  green  and  fertile, 
and  the  mountain  top  barren  and  unfruitful. 
So  the  discipline  of  adversity  accomplishes  for 
us  that  which  prosperity  has  never  wrough^. 

"  Father,"  said  a  daughter,  "  how  can  I  be  a 
Christian  when  there  is  so  much  to  do '("  "  Do 
you  see  the  vine  crawling  up  by  the  wall  ?"  he 
replied ;  "  it  lays  hold  of  the  stones  and  sticks 
for  support,  and  makes  them  help  it.  Just  so 
we  must  make'  our  daily  tasks  and  cares  help 
us.  Take  fast  hold  of  th^m,  and  climb  up  by 
their  means.  If  they  are  a  hindrance,  then  it 
is  because  we  do  not  look  at  them  in  the  true 
light.  We  may  bo  sure  of  one  thing.  God  bun- 
self  has  placed  us  in  onr'present  circumstances, 
and  it  is  He  who  appoints  for  us  our  daily  tasks. 
Is  it  possible  to  eunceive  that  a  Being  of  so 
much  wisdom  and  goodness  would  place  us 
amid  duties  whose  tendeocv  is  to  draw  us  away 
from,  instead  of  toward  Himself?" 

"  Small  trials  suffice  as  heavenly  discipline, 
just  as  truly  as  great  afflictions  and  misfortunes 
can.  God  can  sanctify  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great  events  of  our  lives.  Great  sorrows  drive 
every  Christian  to  God ;  but  we  are  only  too 
prone  to  try  to  bear  our  little  trials  alone.  We 
must  throw  ourselves  upon  Him  as  children. 
We  must  be  willing  to  consult  His  pinasure  in 
the  smallest  affairs  of  our  lives;  to  seek  Hi« 
compassion  and  sympathy  in  every  pain  we 
bear.  Let  Him  be  the  judge  of  their  worth 
and  consequence,  and  perhaps  He  who  eeeth 
not  as  man  seeth,  will  detect  the  mountain  in 
what  is  called  the  hillock,  and  mark  as  our  in* 
tolerable  burden  that  which  men  regard  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance." 

"  In  the  valley  of  humiliation  there  are  green 
pastures;  how  strange  that  one  who  has  reposed 
there,  should  ever  pine  for  the  mountain  tops." 

"It  is  well  to  h^dge  ourselves  about  with  a 
habit  of  prayer."  What  a  blessed  day  it  is 
when  we  learn  to  expect  distraction.^,  and  a 
heedless  absorption  in  every  petty  passing  in> 
terest  I  Then  first  we  throw  ourxelves  on  the 
simple  grace  of  God,  forsaking  forever  the  fan- 
cied  stronghold  of  our  own  good  purpnses.  Aa 
we  pray,  the  petty  interests  and  diiiappoint- 
ments  of  life  grow  more  and  more  insignificant. 
We  should  never  be  so  absorbed  in  what  we 
undertake  as  to  care  for  nothing  but  its  aocom- 
plithment."     "  InterruptioDs  are  often  more 
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directly  the  Master's  woik  for  us  than  the  tasks 
we  »et  oarselves." 

The  inflaencc  of  a  genuine  Christian  k  noise- 
less and  silent  as  the  continual  dropping  of  a 
pniumer  shower,  which  refreshes  and  enriches 
oftentimes  more  than  the  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
Who  has  not  felt  his  heart  glow  with  qaickened 
warmth  at  a  mere  glimpse  into  a  holy  sonl  f  or 
stimulated  to  like  grace  in  witnessing  an  act  of 
patience  or  forbearanee  ?  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  genuine  piety  deTelops  itself.  Oae 
bnsies  itself  chiefly  in  lopping  off  useless,  dis- 
eased or  unsightly  braoches,  and  this  work  oc- 
cupies it  so  incessantly  that  it  has  not  time  to 
perceive  that  fruH  of  good  quality  is  not  thus 
produced.  The  other  rather  lets  the  branches 
take  care  of  themaelvcs,  and  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  assured  if  all  is  right  there,  all  will 
become  right  outside. 

The  great  Fountain  of  Life  and  Light  is  aU 
ways  open  to  us.  We  need  only  to  turn  forever 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  ourselves  to  be 
henceforth  vivified,  strengthened,  and  filled 
with  the  fulness  of  Christ.  A  true  Christian 
hy  always  a  consciousness  of  God.  A  woman 
once  said,  "  When  T  began  to  try  to  be  a 
Christian,  if  I  found  myself  sinning,  I  always 
said  to  myself,  *  Now  I  know  I  am  not  •  Chris- 
tian ;'  and  so  I  wonld  sit  crying  and  lamenting, 
and  never  had  time  to  go  forward.  I  afterward 
learned  not  to  do  so.  When  I  fall,  instead  of 
lying  on  the  ground,  crying  and  wasting  my 
time  and  strength  in  complaints,  I  jnsttell  God 
how  sorry  I  am,  and  beg  Him  to  forgive  me, 
and  get  right  op  and  go  on." 

The  path  of  duty  is  comparatively  easy  when 
once  made  plain.  Ood  leads  soma  of  His  chil- 
dren gently  and  over  a  smooth  and  eompara- 
tively  easy  path,  and  to  others  He  appoiota 
*'  the  winding  way,  b6th  dark  and  rude."  And 
while  the  same  hand  leads  alike  over  the  plain 
and  throa|[h  the  intrieate  way,  the  favored  pil- 
grim will  not  boast  himself,  neither  will  the 
wearied  one  repine.  The  loving  discipline  of 
pain  !  how  good  it  is  I  how  needful !  Who  that 
has  looked  upon  the  radiant  countenance  of  one 
who  has  suffered,  and  on  which  the  peace  uf 
God  has  forever  stamped  itself,  eould  venture 
to  lamcdt  the  discipline  that  had  left  such 
beautiful  traces? 

**  Beat  ye  one  another's  burdens,"  will  soon 
bring  us  to  the  end  of  our  strength,  unless  we 
have  first  proved — unless  we  are  daily  proving 
— "  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He 
will  sustain  thee."  The  connection  with  the 
Fountain  needs  to  be  opened,  before  the  cod- 
nectioQ  with  the  fields  to  be  watered. 

Go  forth  every  morning,  not /rom  God's  pres- 
eoco,  bnt  in  His  presence,  strong  in  the  faith 
of  His  personal  love  to  yon,  and  you  shall  find 
the  hardest  yoke  easy  and  the  heaviest  burden 
light;  for  the  burden  of  oiroumstancea  and 


earthly  trial  are  light  indeed  to  those  whose 
hearts  are  set  free  from  the  burden  of  guilt,  and 
the  weight  of  an  aimless  life. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  these  days  as  coming 
to  Christ  personally,  not  thinking  about  Him 
merely,  but  coming  to  Him ;  not  coming  to 
Him  for  forgiveness  and  deliverance  from  death 
only,  but  for  strength  to  suffer,  to  labor,  to^on- 
qner,  to  serve ;  coming  to  Him  and  having  life. 

He  does  not  say,  "Get  on,"  bnt,  "Follow 
me."  He  does  not  want  us  to  do  a«  well  a$ 
othfT  people,  but  a«  tcell  at  tee  can.  He  wills 
ail  His  children  to  bring  Him  their  work  every 
evening.  Some  of  them  have  done  things  which 
will  be  talked  about  and  praised  while  t^e  world 
lasts,  and  some  have  done  what  no  one  thinks 
anything  of,  perhaps.  But  He  is  quite  as  well 
pleased  with  the  one  as  the  other.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  happy  abont  everything.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  do  right,  and  God  will  t«ke 
care  of  the  happiness. 

Is  doing  good  the  highett  object  to  live  for  T 
Doesn't  loving  come  first  ?  Doesn't  beitig  good 
and  pleasing  God  come  a  little  before  it  ?  It 
is  not  so  much  the  things  done  tor  people,  as 
the  heart  it  is  done  with  that  makes  people 
grateful. 

"  One  hour  of  thonghtfnl  solitude  will  nerve 
the  heart  for  days  of  eonflict."  A. 


Tor  TtitaU  IktelUgenor. 

Fhtl  month  Ist,  18S8. 

I  send  the  Spirit's  greeting  to  the  lonely  and 
disoonFolate,  the  siek  and  suffering,  who  are 
confined  to  their  chambers,  and  secluded  from 
an  interconrse  with  the  world ;  such  as  can- 
not be  reached  but  by  the  swift  wings  of 
thought,  and  the  deep  flow  of  sympathetic  feel- 
ing. There  are  many  of  these  whose  angnisb 
cauDOt  bo  told,  whose  yearnings  for  relief  can- 
not be  fathomed  ;  and  yet,  in  sweet  resignation 
to  their  lot,  the  language  arises  from  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  heart,  "  All  the  days  of  my  ap- 
pointed time  will  I  wait  till  my  ehange  come." 
Only  Thou,  Father  o/mereiet,  be  with  me,  and 
bear  me  up. 

Thece  spirit  breathings  arise  to  the  presenee 
chamber  of  Him,  whom  "  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain,"  as  incense  offered 
from  an  angel's  hand. 

There  may  be  others  who  have  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  bring  their  min<Js  to  this  state, — invalids 
to  whom  life  is  sweet,  and  the  ties  that  bind 
to  this  lower  world  are  strong — to  whom  the 
thonght  of  shroud,  and  pall,  and  narrow  houM, 
brings  sadness,  if  not  terror.  May  such  be 
strengthened  to  look  beyond  things  terrestrial 
to  those  that  are  eternal ;  remembering  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle,  "  I  reckon  the  sufferings 
of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed 
hereafter."    Let  die  mind  fix  upon  this  in  holy 
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trust  and  ecnfideooe  ;  aad  if,  when,  in  survey- 
ing the  past,  omissioas  and  oommiraiong  rise 
up  as  a  cioad,  obsearing  the  Divine  Presence, 
remember  the  bieased  assuraooe,  that  though 
"judgment  and  jaatioe  are  the  habitations  of 
his  throne,"  yet  He  delights  in  mercy  aod 
and  forgiveness.  We  have  incontrovertahle 
evidence  of  this  in  the  Parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal 800,  and  the  thief  on  the  erosa,  with  very 
many  other  instancea  that  might  be  cited, 
to  show  poor  errinj;  mortals  that  they  need 
only  approach  the  Majesty  on  high,  in  humble 
prayer  and  simple  faith,  and  He  will  do  more 
lot  them  than  they  can  ask  or  think.  If  it  be 
not  His  will  to  raise  up  from  a  low  state,  "  He 
will  blot  out  their  transgressions  and  love  them 
freely." 

Then,  0  ye  afflicted  and  heart  stricken,  lean 
upon  Him  who  doeth  all  thiirgs  well.  Cast  all 
your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  eareth  for  you. 
"Not  a  sparrow  f«l\8  to  the  ground  without 
his  notice, — are  not  ye  of  more  value  than 
many  sparrows  ?"  8.  Hont. 

For  Friendi'  iBtolligmoeT. 

ON  DTVINB   INTERPOSITIONS. 

'BT  8.   H.   JJlHMBV. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  I  have  observed  that,  at  certain  seasons, 
there  have  been  awakenings  or  revivals,  simul- 
taneous in  various  places,  or  spreading  from 
place  to  place,  as  though  a  breath  from  the 
spiritual  world  was  sent  to  stir  the  stagnant 
waters  of  human  life  and  heal  the  maladies  of 
the  soul.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
ou  the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  the  aaceosioD  of 
Christ,  for  an  impulse  was  given  then  that  has 
never  ceased  to  act. 

At  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
a  wave  of  religious  etnotioo  passed  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  In  the  days  of  George  Fox, 
there  was  io  England  and  some  other  cuuntries, 
a  similar  visitation  of  Divine  love ;  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Wesleys.  there  was  in  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies,  a  wide  spread  awa- 
kening of  religious  feeling. 

These  maoifestatioas  of  spiritual  life  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes;  they  must 
be  referred  to  the  immediate  action  of  Divine 
Power  and  Love.  This  conclusion  will  probably 
be  accepted  by  most  professors  of  Christianity  ; 
but  1  propose  to  go  farther,  and  avow  my  be- 
lief that  in  various  ages  of  the  Christian 
church,  prophetic  revelations  have  been  made, 
remarkable  premoDitioDS  witnessed,  and  dis- 
eases healed  in  a  supernatural  manner. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  in  a  great 
many  eases,  reported  revelations  and  miraculous 
cures  have  proved  fallacious,  being  the  result 
of  fanaticism  or  imposture.  This  I  reudtly  ad- 
mit, but  such  deceptions  do  npt  disprove  the 
reality  of  Divine  interposition  in  other  cases. . 


On  the  contrary,  they  support  it,  for  in  like 
manner  the  oirenlation  of  counterfeit  money 
may  be  considered  an  evidence  that  there  is  or 
has  been  genuine  eoin  in  existence. 

Premooiiions  of  imminent  danger,  whereby 
lives  have  been  saved  or  calamities  averted,  are 
so  frequent  and  so  well  attested,  that  few  per- 
sons, 1  presume,  will  venture  to  assert  that  they 
are  all  the  result  of  mere  coincidence.  I  will 
select  one  example  which  I  find  in  Bushnell's 
work  entitled  "  Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
as  together  constituting  the  One  System  of 
God,"  p.  475.  He  says,  "  As  I  sat  by  the  fire 
one  stormy  November  night,  in  a  hotel  parlor, 
in  the  Napa  valley  of  California,  there  came  in 
a  most  venerable  aod  benignant-looking  per- 
son, with  his  wife,  taking  their  seats  in'  the 
circle.  The  stranger,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
was  Captain  Yoout,  a  man  who  came  over  intu 
California,  as  a  trapper,  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  Here  he  has  lived  apart  from  the  great 
world  and  its  questions,  acquiring  an  immense 
landed  estate,  and  becoming  a  kind  of  acltoowl- 
edged  patriarch  in  the  country.  His  tall, 
manly  person,  and  bis  gracious  paternal  look, 
as  totally  unsophisticated  in  the  expression  as 
if  he  had  never  heard  a  philosophic  doubt  or 
question  in  his  life,  marked  him  as  the  true 
patriarch." 

.  .  .  "  At  my  request,  he  gave  me  his 
story.  About  six  or  seven  years  previous,  in 
a  mid-winter's  night,  he  had  a  dream,  in  which 
he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  company  of  emi- 
grants, arrested  by  the  snows  of  the  mountain^! 
and  perinhing  rapidly  by  cold  and  hunger.  He 
noted  the  very  cast  of  the  scenery,  marked  by 
a  huge  perpendicular  front  of  white  rock  cliff; 
he  saw  the  men  cutting  off  what  appeared  to  be 
tree  tops,  rising  out  of  deep  gulfs  of  snow;  he  , 
distinguished  the  very  features  of  the  person^, 
and  the  lonk  of  their  particular  distress  He 
woke,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  distinct- 
ness and  apparent  reality  of  the  dream.  At 
length  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  exactly  tbe 
same  dream  again.  In  the  morning  he  could 
notexpet  it  from  his  mind.  Falling  in,  shortly, 
with  an  old  hunter  comrade,  he  told  him  the 
story,and  was  only  themoredeeplyimpresaed.by 
his  reeogniciug,  without  hesitation,  the  scenery  of 
tbe  dream.  This  eomradu  came  over  the  Sierra 
by  the  Carson  Valley  I'ass,  and  declared  that  a 
spot  in  the  Pass  answered  exactly  to  his  de- 
scription. By  this  the  unsophisticated  patri- 
arch was  decided.  He  immediately  collected  a 
company  of  men,  with  mules  and  blankets,  and 
all  necessary  provisions.  The  neighbors  were 
laughing,  meantime,  at  his  credulity.  ' '  No 
matter,'  said  he,  'I  am  able  to  do  this,  and  I 
will,  for  I  veriiy  believe  that  the  fact  is  accord- 
ing to  my  dream.'  The  men  were  ecnt  into  the 
mountains,  one  hnndred  and  fifty  miles  distant, 
directly  to  the  Carson  Valley  Pass.    And  there 
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thej  found  the  compaoy,  in  ezactlj  the  con- 
dition of  the  dream,  and  brought  io  the  rem- 
nant alire.  A  gentleman  present  said,  '  Ton 
need  have  no  doubt  of  this;  for  we  Oalifornians 
all  know  the  facts,  and  the  names  of  the  fami- 
lies brooght  in,  who  now  look  upon  our  venera- 
ble friend  aa  a  kind  of  saviour.'  These  names 
he  gave,  and  the  places  where  they  reside,  and 
I  found  afterward  that  the  California  people 
were  ready,  everywhere,  to  second  his  testimo- 
ny. Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for 
the  pood-hearted  patriarch  himself  to  add,  that 
the  brightest  thing  in  his  life,  and  that  which 
fjrave  him  greatest  joy,  was  his  simple  faith  in 
that  dream.  I  thought  also  that  I  could  see 
in  that  joy  the  glimmer  of  a  true  Christian  love 
Hnd  life,  into  which,  unawares  to  himself,  he 
had  really  been  entered  by  that  faith.  Let 
liny  .one  attempt  now  to  account  for  the  coin- 
cidences of  that  dream,  by  mere  natural  cau- 
salitiep,  and  he  will  be  plad  enough  to  ease  his 
labor  bv  the  acknowledgment  of  a  super- 
natural Providence." 

In  the  same  Wtrk  I  find  the  snbstance  of  a 
remarkable  revelation  made  to  Arthnr  Howell, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
]t  is  more  circumstantially  related  by  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  in  her  Lite  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper. 
"  Arthur  Howell,"  she  says,  "  was  another  in- 
timate acquaintance  of  Friend  Hopper.  He 
was  a  currier  in  Philadelphia,  a  preacher  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  characterised  by  kindly 
feeling,  and  a  very  tender  conscience."  .  .  .  . 
"One  Sunday  morning,  he  was  suddenly  im- 
pelled to  proceed  to  Germantown  in  haste.  As 
he  approached  the  villup;e  he^  met  a  funeral 
procession.  He  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  deceased  ;  but  it  was  suddenly  revealed  to 
,liim  that  the  oocnpant  of  the  coffin  before  him 
was  a  woman  whose  life  had  been  saddened  by 
the  pu.4picion  of  9  crime,  which  she  never  com- 
mitted. The  impression  became  very  strong  on 
Lis  mind  that  she  wished  him  to  make  certain 
statements  at  her  funeral.  Accordingly,  he 
iollowud  the  procession,  and  when  they  arrived 
at  the  meeting  house,  he  entered  and  listened 
to  the  prayer  delivered  by  her  pastor.  When 
the  customary  ceremonies  were  finished,  Arthur 
Howell  rose  and  asked  permission  to  speak. 
'  I  did  not  know  the  deceased,  even  by  name,' 
said  he.  '  But  it  is  given  me  to  say,  thai  she 
suffered  much  and  unjustly.  Her  neighbors 
generally  suspected  her  of  a  crime  which  she  did 
uot  commit;  and  in  a  few  weeks  from  this 
time  it  will  be  made  clearly  manifest  to  the 
world  that  she  was  innocent.  A  few  hoars  be- 
fore her  death,  she  talked  on  this  subject  with 
the  clergyman  who  attended  her,  and  who  is 
now  present;  and  it  is  given  me  to  declare  the 
communication  she  made  to  him  on  that  occa- 
sion.' He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  interview ;  to  which  the  clergy- 


man listened  with  evident  astonishment.  When 
the  communication  was  finished,  he  said,  '  I 
don't  know  who  this  man  is,  or  how  he  has  ob- 
tained information  on  this  subject;  but  certain 
it  is,  he  has  repeated,  word  for  word,  a  conver- 
sation I  supposed  was  known  only  to  myself 
and  the  deceased.'" 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  woman's  inno- 
cence was  proved  by  the  confession  of  the  man 
who  committed  the  crime.  The  biographer  re- 
marks, "I  have  often  heard  Friend  Hopper  re- 
late this  anecdote,  and  he  always  said  he  could 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it;  and  for  several 
other  similar  things  in   the  ministry  of  his 

1  friend  Arthur." 

I  From  the  days  of  George  Fox  to  the  present 
time  many  supernatural  revelations  have  been 
made,  some   of  which  are  as  well  attested  as  ' 

'  any  historical  facts  on  record.     I  will  refer  to  a 

I  few  of  them. 

'      Previous  to  the  great  fire  in  London,  which, 

I  in  the  year  166(>,  consumed  thirteen  thousand 

I  dwelling-houses  and  eighty-nine  church  edifices, 
desolating  fuur  hundred  streets,— the  coming 
event  was  forseen  and  foretold  by  several 
Friends. 

"  George  Fox,  while  imprisoned  in  Lancaster 
Castle  the  prerioos  year,  had  received  an  evi- 
dence that  a  great  calamity  was  impending 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Hum- 
phrey Smith,  a  valued  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
about  two  years  before  his  decease,  had  a  re- 
markable vision,  in  which  he  was  shown  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  a  great  part  of  the  city  of 
Londim.  He  saw  her  tall  buildings  full,  and  her 
goodly  palaces  consumed, and  none  could  quench 
the  flames;  he  passed  through  her  desolate  streets 
and  saw  but  few  inhabitants.  This  vision  he 
published  as  a  warning  to  the  people  about  »ix 
years,  be/ore  it  was  fulfilled,  and  his  printed 
prophecy  is  still  extant.* 

!  Thomas  Forster,  a  faithful  Friend,  who  died 
in  the  year  1660,  foresaw  that  a  great  part  of 

'  the  city  would  be  destroyed,  and  at  his  request 
his  wife  and  family  removed  to  the  suburbs,  by 
which  means  they  escaped  the  loss  of  their 
goods  by  fire.")" 

Thomas  Ibbit,  a  Friend  from  Huntingdon- 
shire, came  into  the  city  two  days  before  the 
fire,  and  alighting  from  his  horse,  with  his 
clothes  thrown  loosely  around  him,  like  a  per- 
son dressed  in  haste,  ran  through  the  streets 
toward  Whitehall,  proclaiming  that  the  city 
would  be  laid  waste  by  fire.  On  the  second 
day  after  his  arrival  he  was  engaged  in  the 
same  way,  and  some  of  the  Friends,  being  ap- 
prehensive that  he  was  deranged,  or  under  a 
delusion,  had  a  private  interview  with  him. 

*  The  vision  of  Humphrey  Smith  which  he  saw 
eoDcerninf!  Loodoo — 1660-61. 

t  See  Piety  Promoted,  1660,  and  Janney's  History 
of  Frieads,  ii.  303,  not*. 
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He  told  tbem  he  had  a  rision  of  the  fire  some 
time  before,  bat  delayed  to  oome  and  declare  it, 
until,  as  he  expressed  it,  *'  the  fire  was  felt  ia 
his  own  boBjm."  George  Whitehead,  one  of 
the  Friends  who  bad  the  interview  with  T. 
Ibbit,  stales  the  fact  in  his  work  called  Chris- 
tian Progress.  It  is  also  related  in  George 
Fox's  Jouraal  and  Sewel's  HiBtory  of  Friends. 

I  will  relate  one  more  oase  of  Divine  inter 
poaition,  which  I  take  from  the  Journal  of 
John  Baokt.  William  Penn  writes  that  he 
had  knovn  this  Friend  for  forty-four  years,  and 
that  "  he  was  a  heavenly  minister  of  experi- 
mental religion,  of  a  sound  judgment  and  pious 
praetiee,  valiant  for  truth  upon  the  earth,  and 
ready  to  serve  all  in  the  love  and  peace  of  the 
Gospel."  He  writes  as  follows :  "  About  this 
time,  a  pain,  struck  into  my  shonlder,  and 
gradually  fell  down  into  my  arm  and  hand,  so 
that  I  was  w.holly  deprived  of  the  use  of  it ; 
the  pain  increased  both  day  and  night.  For 
three  months  I  cnuld  neither  pat  my  clothes 
on  nor  off,  and  my  arm  and  hand  began  to 
wither,  so  that  I  applied  to  some  physicians, 
but  could  get  no  cure  by  any  of  them.  At 
last,  as  I  was  asleep  upon  my  bed,  in  the  night 
time,  I  8aw  in  a  vision  that  I  was  with  dear 
George  Fox.  I  thought  I  said  to  him,  '  George, 
my  faith  ia  sooh,  that  if  thou  seest  thy  way  to 
lay  thy  band  upon  my  shoulder,  my  arm  and 
hand  shall  be  whole  throughout.'  This  re- 
mained with  me  two  days  and  nights,  that  the 
thing  was  a  true  vision,  and  that  I  must  go  to 
George  Fox  ;  ontil  at  last,  through  much  exer- 
cise of  mind,  as  a  great  trial  of  my  faith,  I  was 
made  willing  to  go  to  him',  he  being  then  at 
Swarthmore  in  Lancashire,  where  there  was  a 
meeting  of  Friends  on  the  First  day  of  the 
week.  Sometime  after  the  meeting,  I  called 
him  aside  into  the  hall,  and  gave  him  a  relation 
of  my  dream,  showing  him  my  arm  and  hand ; 
and  in  a  little  tim^,  wo  walking  together 
silently,  he  turned  about  and  looked  upon  me, 
and  lifting  up  his  hand,  lay  it  upon  my  shoulder, 
saying,  '  The  Lord  strengthen  thee,  both  within 
and  without.' 

"  I  went  to  Thomas  Lower's,  of  Marsh  Orange, 
that  night;  and  when  I  was  sat  down  to  sup- 
per, immediately,  before  I  was  aware,  my  hand 
was  lifted  up  to  do  its  office,  which  it  could  not 
do  for  long  before.  This  struck  me  with  great 
admiration,  and  my  heart  was  broken  into  ten- 
derness before  the  Lord ;  and  the  next  day  I 
went  borne  with  my  hand  and  arm  restored  to 
its  former  use  and  strength  without  any  pain. 
The  next  time  that  George  Fox  and  I  met,  he 
said, '  John,  thou  mended  ;'  I  answered, '  Yes, 
very  well  in  a  little  time.'  <  Well,'  said  he, 
'  Give  God  the  glory ;'  to  whom  1  was  and  still 
am  bound  in  duty  so  to  do,  for  that  and  all 
other  His  mercies  and  favors,  fie  hath  all 
power  in  His  own  hand,  and  can  thereby  bring 


to  pass  whatsoever  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes ; 
who  by  the  same  prepares  instruments  and 
makes  use  of  them  as  pleasetb  him,  who  is 
alone  worthy  of  all  praise,  honor  and  glory,  both 
now  and  forevermorc.     Amen."* 

George  Fox  does  not  allude,  in  his  Journal, 
to  this  case  of  healing,  but  he  mentions  sonde 
other  cases,  two  of  wbich  in  particular  are  not 
lesD  remarkable.  In  answer  to  a  query  addressed 
to  him  in  Carolina  concerning  a  similar  case  of 
healing,  he  said,  "  We  do  not  glory  in  such 
things,  but  many  snish  things  have  been  don^ 
by  the  power  of  Christ." 

Some  other  facts,  equally  remarkable  and 
well  sustained  by  testimony,  may  be  f  mnd  re- 
lated in  my  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  doubtless  there  are  other  sections  of  the 
CbriHian  church  whose  annals  contain  similar 
evidences  of  Divine  condescension  to  the 
devoted  followers  of  the  Lamb. 


Write  injuries  in  dust,  but  kindness  in  mar- 
ble. Lay  not  your  faculties  in  the  sepulchre 
of  idleness. 

'  ■  ■   mam  «      — 

THE  GOODNESS  OF  THB  SEASONABLE  WORD. 

"  A  word  spoken  in  due  aeaaon,  how  good  is  ill" 
—  PrOT.  XT.  23. 

This  is  a  brief  declaration ;  and,  like  many 
others,  though  brief  it  is  full  of  iuatruotion. 
For  if  there  is  a  time  for  everything  and  a  sea- 
son for  every  work  under  the  sun,  there  is 
specially,  we  may  believe,  the  right  time  for 
the  right  thing  and  the  due  season  for  the  good 
work.  Indeed,  to  a  great  extent  its  goodness 
consists,  and  its  value  lies,  in  its  seasonable* 
ness.  It  is  not  less  trne  in  a  spiritual  than  in 
a  natural  sense  that  there  is  a  time  to  sow  and 
a  time  to  plant ;  and  the  wise  laborer  wilt 
watch  for  the  time  and  discern  the  season.  • 
As,  in  our  addresses  to  the  Almighty,  we  are 
not  heard  fur  our  much  speal»ing,  so  our  testi- 
mony for  Him  will  not  on  that  ground  find  ac- 
ceptance, nor  will  onr  words  gain  an  entrance 
into  the  hearts  of  our  fellows  by  reason  of 
their  number ;  but  if  they  find  a  place  there 
and  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit,  it  will  be 
because  under  the  divine  guidance  they  have 
been  sown  in  their  "  due  season  "  and  gracious- 
ly watered  by  the  rain  of  Heaven.  There  is  a 
time  to  plant,  a  time  to  keep  silence  and  a 
time  to  speak.  May  those  who  labor  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard  and  have  a  word  from  Him  ever 
seek  to  know  the  season  when  the  seed  is  not 
only  ripe  for  the  soil,  but  the  soil  prepared  for 
the  seed  ;  for  the  preparation  of  the  heart,  aa 
Well  as  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the 
Lord.  This  is,  I  apprehend,  a  testimony  up- 
held in  an  especial  manner  by  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  as  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 

*  JoofDAl  of  John  Banks,  Friends'  Lib.  vol.  2,  p.  24. 
and  Jaanejr's  Hiat.  of  Friends,  ii.  236. 
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pel;  that  a  divine  direotion  may  be  known,  and 
should  be  eiperienced,  not  only  as  to  the  word 
to  be  spoken,  but  "  the  geagon  "  in  which  it  is 
due.  How  many  are  there  amon^  ug  who  can 
bear  tegtimony  to  the  truth,  "  a  word  spoken, 

IN  DUE  8BA80N,  boW  gOOd  18  it !" 

In  the  hoar  of  danger  the  word  of  warning, 
in  the  day  of  trouble  the  word  of  comfort  and 
counsel,  of  strength  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
of  encouragement  in  the  hoar  of  fainthearted- 
ness, of  faith  in  the  moment  of  weakness  and 
doubt,  of  love  and  sympathy  in  the  season  of 
adversity  and  affliction,  or  in  the  day  of  pros- 
perity the  word  of  admonition  not  to  forget 
God,  in  that  of  recreation  and  pleasare  that  we 
condemn  not  ourselves  in  that  thing  which  we 
allow.  How  good  under  every  circumstance 
and  in  every  condition  of  life  has  proved  the 
fitly  spoken  word  ;  like  a  brook  by  the  way  to 
the  weary  and  thirsty  traveller ;  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictureg  of  silver  to  longing  eyes  and 
hungry  souls  ;  to  the  loitering  and  indifferent, 
as  goads  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  master  of 
assemblies  1  Under  the  power  of  Him  who 
alone  can  touch  the  heart,  under  that  guiding 
hand  4hich  alone  can  build  the  city,  under  the 
ble»aing  of  Him  who  alone  can  give  the  in- 
crense,  how  good  has  proved  the  faithful,  seas- 
onable word,  though  only  a  word,  dropped  in 
brokenness  and  simplicity.  Those  who  gave 
and  those  who  received  can  alike  add  their 
Amen  to  the  declaration  of  the  wise  king,  that 
even  "  a  word,  spoken  in  due  season,  bow 
good  is  it !"  • 

But,  then,  whilst  it  shall  often  prove  that 
literally  a  word  is  enough,  less  than  that  ie  not 
enough ;  feeling  alone  is  insuflScient,  and  to 
make  it  euod  the  word  must  be  « spoken." 
How  ofion  have  we  been  sensible  of  another's 
•veakness  and  danger,  or  been  dipped  into  sym- 
pathy with  a  brother,  and  had  oar  service 
marred  by  its  inoompleteness ;  the  word  was 
not  "  spoken  I"  I  believe  tbat  there  may  often 
be  rightly  a  concern  without  the  word;  for 
there  are  times  when  'sil<>nce  is  more  eloquent 
than  any  language,  as  when  Job's  friends  "  sat 
down  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven  days 
and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto 
him,  fur  they  saw  that  his  grief  was  very 
great."  There  should  never  be  the  word 
spoken  without  the  concern  being  correspond- 
ingly felt.  I  cannot  describe  how  much  more 
to  be  valued,  how  much  more  effectual  is  a  lit- 
tle feeling,  though  uoaccompanied  by  expres- 
sion, tban  much  expression  without  the  feeling. 
Far  b«  it  from  my  thoughts  to  urge  any  to 
speak  a  word  bat  under  the  fresh  and  immedi- 
ate constrainings  of  the  love  of  Christ ;  but  I 
would  that  wo  admonish  and  encourage  one 
another,  to  yield  to  those  gentle  oonstrainiogs 
more  readily  than  we  do;  then  would  our  feel- 
ings, I  am  persuaded,  more  frequently  find  ex- 


pression in  words,  to  oar  own  peace,  the  edifi- 
cation and  comfort  one  of  another,  and  the 
glory  of  God.  How  many,  brethren  and  fatb- 
ers,  have  been  the  seasons  allowed  to  pass  by, 
the  opportunities  lost,  when  from  want  of  » 
little  exercise  of  faith  there  has  been  no  word 
spoken  !  How  many  of  us  most  be  sensiblo  of 
our  shortcomings,  and  ,8ome  how  often,  whea 
we  remember  that  it  is  written,  not  of  a  feel- 
ing only,  but  of  "  a  word,  spoken,  in  due  sea- 
son, how  good  is  it !" 

I  want  to  encourage  my  dear  friends  in  this 
matter  of  seeking  for  ability  to  speak  the  word 
in  season';  I  do  not  mean  as  an  extraordinary 
occurrence  or  on  exceptional  occasions,  but  aa 
amung  the  daily  duties  and  ordinary  avooations 
of  life,  what  if  I  say  more  as  a  private  than  a 
public  service.  If  to  this  any  inducement 
were  required  beyond  the  simple  fact  ot  its  be- 
ing service,  to  the  best  of  ends  and  for  the  best 
of  masters,  it  might  be  urged  that  "to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he 
hath;"  and  again,  "  he  that  is  faithful  in  the 
little  shall  be  made  ruler  over  more."  A  de- 
sire to  be  thus  found  faithful  in  the  little  will 
keep  as  near  to  the  fountain  of  all  strength, 
the  source  of  all  ability ;  we  shall  remember 
His  words,  "  without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing." 
"  Abide  in  Me  and  I  in  yoa ;  as  the  braneh 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in 
Me."  And  then  there  is  the  blessed  reaction  on 
our  own  epirita ;  "  there  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  but 
it  tendeth  to  poverty."  "  He  that  soweth 
sparingly  shall  roap  also  sparingly,  but  be  that 
soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bonatifally." 
"  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he 
tbat  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself." 
So  that  on  their  own  souls'  Account  as  well  as 
on  that  of  others,  shall  those  who  are  engaged 
in  their  Lord's  work  he  able  to  set  their  seals 
to  the  truth,  ancient  but  ever  new,  "  A  word 
spoken  in  due  season,  UOW  good  is  it  !" 

How  good?  Who  can  tell?  The  inspired  pen- 
man attempts  not  the  task.  It  is  unspeakably 
good ;  immeasurably  good  ;  for  he  who  hath  re- 
ceived becomes  the  giver,  the  listener  in  his 
turn  becomes  himself  the  speaker,  he  that 
heareth  saith,  "  Come  !"  Who  of  us  is  there 
that  cannot  look  back,  as  among  the  many  in- 
strumentalities brought  to  bear  upon  our  hearts 
and  consciences,  perhaps  even  more  than  to 
the  lengthened  discourse,  to  the  simple  word 
spoken  in  -due  season  by  some  humble  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  a  messi  nger  of 
good  to  oar  souls  ?  How  good  ?  the  day  of 
harvest,  when  the  angels  are  the  reapers,  alone 
can  reveal.  This  is  the  time,  ours  the  work, 
of  sowing  the  seed.  The  word  spoken  is  not 
an  end,  but  a  means.     Christ  and  the  eternal 
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life  that  is  in  Him  is  the  end.  How  remarlc- 
able  is  that  expression  of  the  Apostle,  after  re- 
counting the  feats  of  faith  in  the  holy  men  of 
old,  where  he  tells  as  that  "  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday  and  to  day  and  for  eirer,"  was 
not  only  the  foundation  of  the  saints'  faith,  but 
"  the  end  of  their  conversatioo  I"  Yes,  there 
is  one  end,  whether  of  the  simplest  word  of  the 
weakest  disciple,  or  of  the  Inspired  Yolnme 
itself,  whieh,  says  the  Apostle  John  at  the 
close  of  his  Gospel  narrative,  is  "  written  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jeans  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye  tni;  ht  have 
life  through  his  name."  For  this,  said  our 
Lord  himself,  "  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent."  So  the  word  spoken  in  due  season 
may  prove  eternally  good  1  for  we  cannot  doubt 
there  are  those  now  before  the  throne  singing 
the  everlasting  song,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
full  fruition  of  bliss,  whose  feet  were  by  the 
word  spoken  in  due  season  first  turned  into  the 
path  that  Icadeth  unto  life.  Therefore,  "In 
the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  thy  hand  ;  for  thou  knowest  not 
whioh  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or 
wb'jtLv  both  shall  be  alike  good." 

James  Boornb. 

FRIEJ^DS^  INt¥lLIGEN~CER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  18,  1868. 


It  is  undoubtedly  the  doty  of  those  who  see 
'  these  defects  honestly  to  point  them  out,  but  is 
i  it  wise,  or  is  it  in  the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  to 
!  withdraw  from  the  enterprise  because  of  them  f 
Are   these   defects   so   important   as   to   have 
changed  entirely  the  character  of  that  which 
once  seemed  so  desirable?     May  we  not  con- 
tinue to  labor  with  those  who  have  the  same 
good  objpot  at  heart,  though  they  may  differ 
from  us  as  to  some  of  the  means  for  promoting 


SELr-SAGRiriGE. — How  imperfectly  have 
any  of  us  apprehended,  far  less  attained,  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice ;  and  yet  in  its  deepest, 
widest  sense  it  is  the  true  Christian  spirit. 
We  are  capable  at  times  of  making  sacrifices  of 
our  time,  our  money,  our  love  of  ease  for  the 
sake  of  our  fellow  creatures,  or  for  that  view 
of  Truth  we  consider  vital ;  but  the  depth  of 
that  self-abnegation  manifested  in  that  expres- 
sion of  the  blessed  Jesus,  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so 
now,"  how  few  have  attained  I  Knowing,  as  he 
did,  that  the  rite  of  water  baptism  had  in  itself 
DO  vitality,  and  was  to  pass  away  in  the  light  of 
that  dispensation  he  was  sent  to  proclaim,  he 
yet  submitted  to  it,  thus  proving  by  this  act  of 
meekness,  patience  and  love,  his  fitness  for  the 
title  then  conferred  upon  him  of  "  The  beloved 
Son."  ' 

To  apply  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice :  let  us 
suppose  a  project  whose  object  is  so  good,  and 
is  so  obviously  needed,  as  to  have  enlisted  the 
interest  and  efforts  of  a  large 'Dumber  of  indi- 
viduals, but  that  in  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out, 
some  defects  or  supposed  defects  have  crept  in. 


j  it  7  But  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  abandon  a 
principle  for  the  sake  of  unity  of  action  Y  Let 
i  us  first  be  sure  that  there  is  a  principle  involved, 
!  and  that  we  are  required  thus  to  advocate  it. 
\  There  are  tests  for  ascertaining  this  which  the 
.  humble  mind  desirous  of  knowing  itself  can 
always  apply. 

How  greatly  is  it  to  be  desired  that  this  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  may  more  and  more  animate  us, 
in  our  social  intercourse,  in  our  families  and 
in  our  religious  Society.  It  is  as  far  removed 
from  a  time-serving  subtle  policy  as  disinter- 
estedness is  from  selfishness.  In  its  endeaV' 
ors  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  its  ideal 
is  high,  but  it  is  content  to  fall  short  or  to  make 
the  least  approach  to  it,  trusting  that  others 
may  carry  it  farther.  If  defeated  for  a  time, 
it  returns  to  the  work,  hoping  for  better  success. 
It  is  patient  of  weaknesses  and  imperfections, 
proposes  the  best  plans,  but  is  willing  to  adopt 
inferior  ones,  so  that  the  good  work  goes  on. 

Next  to  the  One  in  whom  this  spirit  was  per- 
fected, the  apostle  Paul  boautifully  exempli-  • 
fied  it ;  and  would  that  his  wriUngs  were  more 
often  searched  for  instances  of  this,  than  for 
abstruse  doctrines.  With  what  patience,  what 
tenderness,  did  he  treat  those  who  had  just 
begun  to  have  glimpses  of  the  Truth,  but  were 
not  yet  fully  emancipated  from  the  errors  and 
vices  of  heathenism  7 


We  insert  a  communication,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  B.,  containing  strictures  on  the  essays 
of  T.  H.  S.,  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
our  paper,  although  toe  have  not  discovered  a 
disposition  in  T.  H.  S.  to  substitute  anything 
in  place  of  our  mode  of  silent  worship. 


NoTi. — Repeated  instances  of  failare  to  receive 
money,  repreiented  to  have  been  sent  me  by  mail, 
indnces  me  to  advise  persons  to  send  by  check, 
draft,  or  post>office  money  order.  K.  Comlt. 
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Dun,  from  the  effecta  of  a,  tM,  oo  the  21th  of 
Twelfth  raontb,  1867,  at  her  residence  near  Smith- 
held,  Ohio,  Mart  Watsoh,  In  the  83d  renrof  her  age; 
a  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthlj  Meeting. 

,  «t  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  on  the  5tb  of  Firit  mo., 

1868,  Hamnah,  widow  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  aged 
nearly  78  .vears. 

I.ECTURB   FOE  THE   PENNSYLVANIA  PEACE 
BOCIETV. 
"  Subject—"  The  Law  of  Kindness  Historically  Con- 
sidered."    On  FoDrtb-day  erening,  22d  ln»t.,  at  8 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  Ninth  and  Spring  Garden  Sts.,  by 
RoBSBT  Dali  Owbh. 


friends'    SOCIAL    LYCEUM. 
Firrt  month  21st,  1868,  at  7 J  o'clock,  Lecture  by 
JoBM  J.  Wbitb.    Subject,  "  The  French  Rcvolation." 

For  Primda'  latelllganosr. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  remarks  of  T.  H.  8., 
ID  the  loielligeDcer  of  last  week,  aod  those 
published  pome  time  back,  and  nm  deeply  im- 
pres.ied  with  the  feeling  that  he  writes  without 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  solemnity  and 
beauty  of  the  worship  of  the  Father,  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Early  in  life  I  was  led  to  miogle  a  good  deal 
with  church  people,  so  called,  and  gained  mneb 
information  aa  to  their  modes  of  worship,  and 
can  truly  eay,  the  more  I  learnpd  of  them,  the 
deeper  grew  my  attachment  for  the  simple  sol- 
emn worship  of  our  people. 

If  ever  there  was  a  mode  that  raised  the 
heart  above  the  littleoeos  of  humanity, — that 
brought  in  dread  array  before  the  mental  eye 
the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  our  past  lives, — 
surely  it  is  found  in  the  silent  sittings  of  a 
Quaker  meeting. 

A  due  reverence  for,  and  a  proper  under- 
standing of,  the  teachings  of  tho-e  who  are 
gone,  will  beget  an  humble,  trusting  feeling, 
and  not  the  self  satisfied  and  self  righteous  one, 
incompatible  with  the  proper  discharge  of 
present  duly. 

T.  H.  8.  speaks  of  an  absence  of  indepen- 
dence of  thought  among  Friends,  and  a^ks  that 
in  our  religious,  as  in  our  business  lives,  we 
should  think  more  for  ourselves.  To  my  mind, 
it  is  just  because  the  true  Quaker  does  think 
and  work  for  himself  in  spiritual  matters  that 
he  is  strong  in  the  battle  of  life. 

We  want  no  new  forms  nor  any  exercises 
introduced  into  our  meetings.  Individual 
faithfulness  alone  is  needed;  were  that  main- 
tained among  us,  we  would  indeed  be  a  bright 
and  shining  light  in  the  world,  and  as  terrible 
to  evil  doers  as  an  army  with  banners.  It  fills 
me  with  sadness  to  find  one  among  ua  that 
would  change  our  mode  of  worship  and  manner 
of  doing  business  in  our  meetings.  No  body 
can  be  more  impressive  than  our  Yearly 
Meeting!),  nor  can  any  form  or  ceremony  be 
devised  that  will  add  to  their  weight  and  an- 
thority.  B. 


KUBOPEAN    C0HRE8P0NDKRCE. 
No.  14. 

McNioR,  Nor.  2d,  1867. 
Not  far  from  St.  Sebaldus'  church  is  the 
college  that  Melanctbon  founded,  and  before 
the  college  the  beautiful  statue  of  Melanothon, 
draped  in  a  pelisse,  and  in  the  attitude  of  bless- 
ing with  one  hand,  while  the  other  holds  a 
book.     In  the  square  are  some  of  the  most 
stately  houses  of  Nuremberg.     We  visited  the 
Germanique  Museum,  an  old  convent  full  of 
antiques  (MediaBval,)  and  containing  a  picture, 
by  Kanlbach,  of  Otto  the  Great  opening  the 
tomb  of  Cbarlemngne,  which  is  truly  magnifi- 
oent  in  design,  eipression,  color  and  execution. 
The  picture  is  the  representation  of  a  fact. 
We  stayed  four  or  five  days  in   Nuremberg, 
and  I  would  advise  every  European  tourist  to 
take  it  in  bis  way.     Its  general  architecture  is 
interesting,  and  it  is  a  clean,  prosperous  looking 
city,  doing  honor  to  its  Protestant  culture.    On 
Sunday  all  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the  people 
were  walking  in  the  streets  and  singing  in  their 
houses.     On  Monday  last  we  left  Nuremberg 
for    Ratisbon,    again    travelling    Franconiam 
Switzerland  as  far  as  Sobwandorf.     It  was  an 
interesting   looking  country,  and   I  was  sorry 
that  we  could  not  stop  and  explore  its  grotto-i, 
where  are  found  antediluvian  fossils  that  are 
very  curious,  specimens  of  which  tfre  in  col- 
lections in  Nuremberg.     We  arrived  at  Ratis- 
bon at  8  o'clock,  in  a  great  rain,  and  of  course 
could  do  nothing  on  that  day ;  but  on  the  next 
day,  which  was  very  pleasant,  we  visited  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which  the  Diet  of  the  German 
Empire  sat  from  1A48  to  1804.     It  is  a  large 
hall,  containing  a  small  table,  at  which  refresh- 
ments were  formerly  served,  and  the  old  leather 
chair  in  which  the  Emperor  vat  while  presiding 
over  the  Diet.     At  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a 
gallery  for  ladies.     I  seated  myself  in  the  Em- 
peror's chair,  and  called  on  my  imagination  for 
the  great  assembly.     A  smaller  hall,  next  to 
this,  was  called  the  Congress  of  Princes.    This 
was  ornamented  with  tapestries,  those  on  one 
8ide  being  the  fourteenth  century's  work,  those 
on  the  other  the  sixteenth,  some  of  which  were 
very  beautiful  and  expressive.     Ano;her  room 
was  filled  with  wooden  models  of  old  mansions, 
churches  and  bridges,  of  Ratisbon  mainly,  but 
also  of  other  places.    Among  them  was  a  model 
of  the  old  clock  at  Strasburg, — so  famous.    The 
rest  of  the  party  descended  into  the  dungeons 
and    torture- rooms,   but 'I  declined.      I   had 
seen  some  instruments  of  torture  in   Nurem- 
berg, and  ray  imagination  is  too  vivid  for  such 
things.     The  woman  who  was  showing  them 
said,  "  But  they  will  be  used  no  more  forever," 
as  if  to  encourage  me ;  but  I  stood  at  the  out- 
side door  until  the  others  came  up,  viewing  a 
fresco  of  a  tournament  on  the  building  oppoxite. 
It  had  been  injured  by  the  weather  and  time, 
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bat  Btill  looked  very  spirited.  There  was  mnob 
more  frescoiap  in  Ilatigbon  than  in  Naremberg, 
and  R.  looked  old  and  ruiDoas,  as  [  had  ez- 
peoted  to  see  Nuremberg.  The  streets  are 
filled  with  beggars,  and  I  did  not  see  one-bef^- 
gar  in  Nareoaberg.  The  market  for  fraits 
seemed  good  ;  but  wood  was  sold  in  small  qaan- 
tities,  and  women  were  carrying  it  on  their 
backs  in  baskets,  siiggesting  small  meniiges. 
The  only  thing  that  looked  prosperous  in  Ratis- 
bon  was  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Tour  and 
Taxis,  which  was  formerly  the  convent  of  St. 
Emmeran.  One  part  of  it  was  built  in  the 
seventh  century,  but  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
restoration  about  it  and  constructions  of  later 
date.  This  palace  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  and  its  gardens  are  where  the  ramparts 
were  formerly.  Thny  are  open  at  all  hours 
every  day  to  the  public ;  and  from,  eleven  to 
twelve  every  da;  the  public  are  admitted  to  the 
gallery  of  pictures  and  to  the  chapel,  which  is 
of  beautiful  modern  con.struction,  containing 
six  painted  windows,  esch  of  whiob  consists  of 
three  golden  or  silver  gothio  spires,  within 
which  stands  either  a  Hebrew  prophet  or  an 
apostle.  Each  of  thfise  spires  is  different,  and 
the  colors  of  the  garments  of  the  6gures  are  of 
sarprising  splendor.  A  marble  Christ,  as  large 
as  life,  by  Danneker,  hangs  over  the  altar.  In 
the  middle  of  the  chapel  is  an  opening  in  the 
floor,  and  one  sees  below,  five  or  six  tombs, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  bronze  work.  As  a 
great  favor,  we  were  allowed  to  go  down ;  and 
we  found  there  another  altar,  and  seats  for 
thoro  attending  funeral  service.  Everything 
looked  new  and  perfect.  We  wrre  not  admit- 
ted to  see  more  of  the  house,  but  went  into  the 
old  church  of  St.  Emmeran  close  by.  This  is 
the  oldest  looking  and  most  remarkable  ohnrch 
I  have  visited ;  the  frescoing  is  very  florid.  lo 
the  church  were  two  mummies  of  martyrs, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Rome,  most  hor- 
rible, ghastly  images,  with  jewels  of  great 
spleodur  in  their  sockets  where  eyes  should  be, 
and  in  the  nostrils,  on  the  mouth,  in  the  head- 
dress, about  the  neck,  round  the  wrists,  oo  the 
feet  and  on  the  dresses,  blinding  diamoods, 
rabies  and  emeralds.  It  seemed  to  me  the  worst 
possible  taste, — a  skeleton  covered  with  jewels. 
Lamps  were  burning  and  people  were  kneeling 
before  these  frightful  objects.  The  whole 
ohnrch  was  ornamented  in  every  niche  and 
corner  with  statues  of  saints,  angels,  Mary 
mother,  and  Christ  in  every  form, — a  child, 
bearing  the  cross,  crucified,  and  performing 
miracles.  There  were  two  very  large  chapels 
filled  with  funereal  monuments;  in  one  there 
seemed  to  be  monuments  to  all  the  Emperors, 
including  one  to  Miria  Theresa.  In  the  other 
chapel  was  a  landscape  in  wood,  with  figures  of 
Jesos  Christ  and  the  sleeping  disciples  on  the 
Moaot  of  Olives.    This  is  not  the  Cathedral  of 


Ratisbon ;  that  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and 
has  two  most  beautiful  towers,  though  neither 
of  them  is  quite  finished.  The  beauty  of  the 
interior  consists  of  its  painted  windmcg.  I  was 
present  here  at  a  silent  maps;  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  a  man,  but  it  was  a  service,  and 
every  one  seemed  very  much  wrapped  in  de- 
votion ;  no  word  was  uttered,  and  there  was  not 
even  mnsio.  We  took  a  carriage  at  two  o'clock 
and  drove  to  the  village  of  Donanstauf,  to  see 
the  Waltalla.  We  crossed  the  Danube  and 
another  river  which  flows  into  it,  and  rode 
some  miles  through  a  rather  flat  country,  seeing 
afar  off  the  Walhalla,  or  temple  of  Germanic 
Glory,  a  building  on  the  model  of  the  Parthe- 
non, with  fifty-two  Doric  pillars.  It  is  built  on 
a  hill,  and  forms  a  striking  object  in  the  lund- 
scape.  When  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Don- 
au!>tauf,  we  lost  sight  of  the  temple,  and 
alighted  behind  the  hill,  which  we  ascended  by 
a  winding  path  through  the  woods,  which  path 
brought  us  quite  abruptly  upon  the  building, 
which  is  of  pure  white  marble,  set  upon  » 
marble  underpinning.  We  approached  it  in 
such  a  way  that  we  first  surveyed  the  back  of 
it,  the  tympanum  being  ornamented  with  fig- 
ures of  Arminians  conquering  the  Roman  Va- 
rus. It  is  in  bieh  relief  and  superb,  (by 
Schwanthaler.)  We  then  walked  round  to  the 
front,  where  there  is  a  white  marble  staircase 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  steps  leading  from  the 
meadows  that  border  the  Danube.  It  must  be 
perfectly  magnificent  to  view  this  beautiful 
temple  from  the  Danube,  standing,  as  it  does, 
on  the  brow  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  hill,  up 
which  this  gigantic  staircase  leads.  On  the 
front  tympanum  is  another  sculpture  in  high 
relief,  representing  Germania  recovering  her 
liberty  at  <he  battle  of  Leipsic.  Our  party 
descended  the  first  flight  of  steps  in  order  to 
look  up  and  see  this  beautiful  sculpture  of 
Sohwanthaler's.  We  then  went  in  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  vast  hall  of  marble.  The  length 
of  the  longitudinal  walls  ia  broken  by  two  clus- 
ters of  pillars,  whose  capitals  are  balconies  at 
the  common  height  of  a  lofty  room,  where  a 
cornice  extends  all  roundj  on  which  stand,  at 
intervals,  twelve  Walkyrias,  (the  warlike  vir- 
gins of  the  Northern  Mythology.)  There  are 
colossal  statues,  draped  and  colored,  that  hold 
up'  the  ceiling,  which  is  blue,  in  squares,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  white  star.  Between  the 
Walkyrias,  set  in  gold  letters,  in  beautiful 
ashes  of  rose  colored  marble,  are  the  names  of 
all  heroes  and  other  eminent  men  of  Germanic 
race,  including  the  Anglo-Saxon  rulers  of  Eng- 
land who  were  eminent.  Beneath  the  cornice,  < 
and  extending  round  the  hall,  b  a  frieze  of 
white  marble,  in  which  is  sculptured  in  figures 
the  progress  of  the  Germanic  race,  from  the 
emigrant  wagons  and  war-chariots  of  the  first 
Germans  in  Europe,  to  the  development  of  the 
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arts  and  sciences.  Benetth  this  frieze  are 
more  than  one  hand  red  busts  of  all  the  artistn, 
poets,  philosophers,  heroes,  discoverers,  &o.,  of 
the  Germanic  race,  whose  portraits  could  be 
obtained,  all  of  pure  white  marble ;  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  of  the  'best  executioa.  There 
are  already  two  rows  of  busts  round  this  vast 
hall,  and  e$oh  bust  is  on  a  marble  shelf,  held 
up  by  a  figure  of  some  kind  representing  labor. 
The  in^oups  of  busts  are  divided  by  six  life-size 
Victories,  by  Bauch.  The  pavement  is  of 
white  marble,  with  a  mosaio  pattern  in  colored 
marbles;  it  is  so  highly  polished  that  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  walking  on  a  mirror.  We  were 
all  provided  with  soft  slippers,  put  on  over  our 
shoes,  so  that  instead  of  soiling  we  might  help 
to  polish  this  beautiful  floor.  At  the  back  of 
the  hall  was  a  door  which  led  by  marble  steps 
up  a  winding  way  to  the  level  of  the  cornice ; 
and  here  we  found  a  narrow  passage  way  lead- 
ing  from  the  front  gallery  tp  the  balconies  in 
the  pillars,  and  from  these,  as  well  as  from  the 
gallery  open  in  front,  we  bad  fine  views  of  the 
hall.  Both  walls  of  this  narrow  gallery  are  of 
the  same  rose  colored  marble  that  forms  most 
of  the  walls,  and  so  highly  poIiKhed  that  the 
light  which  came  in  by  the  balconies  made  it  ap- 
pear as  if  we  were  walking  through  wide  spaces; 
and  we  were  surprised  at  touching  them  with 
our  bands.  It  is  a  most  magnificent  structure 
certainly,  and  most  magnificently  filled  with 
master- pieces  of  arc,  and  is  a  ia«nument  of 
glory  to  the  king  who  projected  it  and  carried 
it  out.  It  cost  four  millions  of  dollars,  which 
sum  was  divided  among  the  greatest  architects, 
artists  and  most  skilful  workmen  of  Germany. 
Wagner  made  the  white  marble  frieze  of  which 
I  spoke.  A  fire  is  kept  in  the  cellar  all  win 
ter,  and  the  registers  are  cunningly  distributed, 
so  as  not  to  deform  the  building.  The  people 
who  take  care  of  it  occupy  a  dwelling  in  the 
woods  near  by.  It  is  open  every  day,  and 
beautiful  stereoscopic  and  photographic  views 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  are  for  sale  there; 
also  books  of  description ;  but  the  name  of  every 
bast  is  out  upon  it,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  a  catalogue.  It  is  lighted  from  the  top. 
In  the  village  of  Donaustauf  we  found  a  coun- 
try-heat (a  large  palace  and  gardens)  of  the 
Prince  ot  Tour  and  Taxis,  who  seems  to  be  the 
one  great  nobleman  of  Batisbon.  On  Wednes- 
day we  left  for  Munich,  and  arrived  here  at 
night.  OutThursday  we  walked  round  the  city 
into  Promenade  Plats,  looking  at  the  statues; 
also  visited  our  banker,  and  read  disagreeable 
American  news.  Our  leading  politicians,  even 
of  the  Republican  party,  with  a/eio  exceptions, 
are  not  single-minded  enough ;  they  think  too 
much  of  serving  their  own  petty  interests  when 
they  should  think  only  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  Federal  Union  and  of  human  civUization, 
When  taking  the  standpoint  of  European  his- 


tory, one  looks  upon  the  advantages  that  Ame- 
rica has  at  her  disposal  for  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  humanity ;  it  is  about  as  much  as  one 
can  bear,  to  think  of  the  narrow,  selfish  views, 
and  even  of  the  innocent  ignorance  of  Ameri- 
cans. At  bow  many  crises  of  history  have 
such  great  chances  presented  themselves  in 
vain,  and  the  patriot  prophet  cried  out,  in  the 
name  of  truth  and  humanity,  which  are  the 
voice  of  God,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  might  have  life  1"  When  shall  we  learn 
that  Ve  must  fasten  our  oar  of  state  to  a  star  7 
"  It  is  only  by  celestial  observations  that  the 
seas  of  this  world  can  be  traversed."     £.  P.  P. 


Tor  Vriendt*  iDtolUgeneer. 
OBITUAKY. 


Died,  on  the  3lsl  of  December,  at  the  hour  qf  midnight, 
the  year  of  1867. 
Another  year  bag  breathed  farewell ; 
And  still,  o'er  bill  and  valley,  snell 
Faint  ecboes  of  bis  funeral  knell. 

His  ipring-time  passed  among  tbe  flowers;' 
There  came,  (o  dim  those  bappj  hours. 
No  griefs,  beyond  soft  April  showers. 

And  when  the  soD|;-birds'  merry  lays 
Proclaimed  the  sun-bright  summer  days. 
He  trod  in  manhood's  sterner  ways. 

He  bravely  reaped,  with  care  and  pain, 
Through  noontide's  beat  and  sorrow's  rain. 
To  garner  up  Life's  ripened  grain. 

Then  when  the  song  birds  Boathward  soared. 
His  toil  bad  ceased,  his  sheaves  were  stored; 
Plenty  sat  smiling  at  his  board. 

But  now  when  rest  bad  come  at  last. 
He  often  turned  a  glance  to  cast 
Far  back  into  the  happy  Past. 

Tbe  friends  that  cheered  youth's  sonny  day — 
Tbe  flowers  that  bloomed  along  life's  way — 
Were  (oa«.  He  asked,  •<  Ob  I  where  are  they?" 

A  deep  cbill  crept  bis  spirit  o'er, 
As  from  the  forest  and  tbe  shore 
Came  a  sad  murmur  of  "  No  more." 

And  when  the  winter  cast  its  snow 
Upon  bis  head, — he  Joyed  to  know 
Tbe  end  was  near, — and  be  must  go. 

So  when  ibe  midnight  shadows  wave 
Round  dreary  Winter's  icy  care, 
Time  laid  the  Oid  Year  in  his  grave. 


PUBOBMB,  1868. 


H.  L.  F. 


Tor  Frleails*  InteUigeneer. 

THE  ROSE  or  JERICHO. 

'Midst  tbe  wilderness  of  sand, 
In  Arabia's  arid  land, 

And  on  Syria's  plains — 
Where  no  other  verdure  grows, 
Springs  this  wondrous  roving  rose. 

And  a  fooibold  gains. 
From  tbe  cleft  rock  see  it  shoot — 
In  tbe  trodden  path  take  root — 

Clinging  to  the  walls 
Where  the  broken  columns  say, 
Olnry  all  has  passed  away 

From  proud  Tadmor's  halls. 
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GrowIoK  where  no  dewi  dietil— 
Where  no  rains  the  foaotitins  fill, — 

Ood  s  w»j  b«s  planned, 
That  the  bidden  Kerm  may  iihoot, 
And  the  plant  perfect  its  fruit 

In  this  barren  land. 
From  the  earth  its  roots  nptorn, 
B;  I  he  tropic  breezes  borne 

To  the  far-off  main — 
There  the  seeds  dne  moisture  find; 
Soon  the  sea  is  left  behind 

For  the  desert  plain. 
There  its  leaves  of  vivid  green, 
Quiclily  springing  forth  are  seen, 

To  redeem  the  waste 
From  the  dreariness  that  reigns 
In  these  traclcIeSB  barren  plains, 

Wnh  DO  beauty  graced. 
Tiny  desert  flower,  in  thee 
Tokens  of  God's  love  we  see, 

And  his  watchful  care — 
Who  can  thus  dispel  the  gloom, 
Make  the  lonely  desert  bloom 

As  a  garden  fair. 
Where  the  tropic  blossoms  glow, 
As  amid  the  arctic  snow — 

Everywhere  we  trace 
Foot-prints  of  the  mighty  Qod, 
E'en  where  man  hath  seldom  trod, — 

Tokens  of  his  grace.  A.  R.  P. 


From  tbe  Kvening  Bulletin 

TBB  NKW  POLAB  CONTINENT. 

Letter*  from   Capti.  Lnmg  and  Raynor—The 

Names  Suygented — Stppoted  Extent  of  the 

Land. 

[Prom  the  Honololn  Commercial  Advertiser, Nor.  9.] 

One  of  tbe  most  iDtereatio);  itetna  that  we 
haiTO  Jearned  from  the  whalemen,  who  have 
cruised  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  tbe  past  summer, 
is  the  discovery  of  extensive  land  in  tbe  mid- 
dle of  that  ocean,  which  may  ;et  prove  to  be  a 
Polar  Continent.  The  existence  of  this  land 
baj)  long  been  known,  bat  owing  to  the  impassa- 
ble ice  barred  along  its  shores,  of  its  extent  and 
ch  aracter  nothing  verj  definite  has  been  known 
nn  til  this' season.  Baron  Wrangell,  tbe  famous 
Russian  explorer,  first  eommnnioated  to  tbe 
world  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  as  be 
learned  it  from  tbe  Siberian  Indians,  and  it  is 
simplj  marked  on  most  Arctic  charts,  "  exten- 
sive highland."  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
past  summer  has  been  the  mildest  and  most 
favorable  for  whaling  ever  known  by  our  oldest 
whalemen.  One  master  says  that  he  did  not 
see  a  piece  of  ice  as  large  as  his  hand  till  he 
reached  the  Straits,  and  even  beyond  that,  up 
to  72  deg.,  the  sea  was  generally  free  from  float- 
ing ice.  The  weather,  for  the  most  part,  has 
been  exceedingly  mild,  with  southerly  winds 
prevailing,  which  has  tended  to  melt  the  ice  or 
drive  it  northward.  As  a  result  of  the  favor- 
able state  of  tbe  ocean  and  weather,  tbe  ships 
have  gone  farther  north  this  summer  than  ever 
before,  some  having  reached  as  high  as  latitude 
73  deg.  80  min. 


Captain  Long,  of  the  bark  Nile,  who  Eeems 
to  have  examined  the  land  most  attentively, 
having  cruised  along  the  entire  southern  coast, 
has  drawn  a  sketch  of  its  appearance.  It  is 
quite  elevated,  and  near  the  centre  has  an  ex- 
tinct crater  cone,  whicli  he  estimated  to  be 
2,480  feet  high.  He  named  it  Wraogell's 
Land,  after  the  noted  Hnssian  explorer.  Tbe 
west  point  he  named  Cape  Thomas,  after  the 
seaman  on  his  ship  who  discovered  it,  and  the 
southeast  point  Cape  Hawaii.  The  names 
given  by  Capt.  Long  are  so  exceedingly  appro- 
priate that  we  doubt  not  Geographical  Societies 
of  Europe  ^nd  America  will  adopt  them,  and 
call  this  land  Wrangell's  Land.  Capt.  Long 
has  prepared  fur  us  an  account  of  tbe  interest- 
ing discovery,  which  we  insert  here : 

Honolulu,  Nov.  5,  1867. — B  M.  WKitntn/, 
Enq. — Sir.: — During  my  cruise  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  this  season  I  saw  land  not  laid  down  on 
any  chart  that  I  have  seen.  Tbe  land  was  first 
seen  from  the  bark  Nile  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  August,  and  the  next  day,  at  9.30 
A.  M.,  tbe  ship  was  18  miles  distant  from  the 
west  point  of  the  land.  I  had  good  observa- 
tions this  day,  and  made  tbe  west  poitit  to  be 
in  latitude  70  degrees  46  minutes  north,  and 
longitude  178  degrees  30  minutes  east.  The 
lower  part  of  the  land  was  entirely  free  from 
snow  and  bad  a  green  appearance,  as  if  covered 
with  vegetation.  There  was  broken  i<n  between 
tbe  ship  and  the  land,  but  as  there  was  no  indi- 
cations of  whales,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  en- 
deavoring to  work  through  it  and  reach  the 
shore,  which  I  think  could  have  been  done 
without  much  danger.  We  sailed  to  the  cast- 
ward  along  the  land  during  the  I5lh  and  part 
of  the  16tb,  and  in  some  places  approached  it 
as  near  as  fifteen  miles. 

On  the  16th  tbe  weather  was  very  clear  and 
pleasant,  and  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  middle 
and  eastern  portion  of  tbe  land.  Near  the  cen- 
tre, or  about  in  longitude  180  deg.,  there  is  a 
mountain  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  By  approximate  measurement 
I  found  it  to  be  2,480  feet  high.  I  had  excel- 
lent observations  on  the  16th,  and  made  the 
southeastern  eape,  which  I  have  named  Cape 
Hawaii,  to  be  in  latitude  70  deg.  40  min. 
north,  and  longitude  178  deg.  51  min.  west. 
It  is'impossible  to  tell  how  far  this  land  extends 
northward,  but  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  we 
could  see  ranges  of  mountains  notil  they  were 
lost  in  the  distance ;  and  I  learn  from  Capt. 
Biven,  of  the  ship  Nautilus,  that  he  saw  land 
northwest  of  Herald  Island  as  far  north  as  lati- 
tude 72  deg. 

The  first  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this 
land  was  given  to  tbe  civilized  world  by  Lieut. 
Ferdinand  Wringell,  of  the  Russian  Navy,  who, 
I  find,  in  1840,  was  an  Admiral  in  the  same 
service.      lo    hid    expeditions    from   Nashne 
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Korj^mek,  in  the  consecative  yean  from  1820 
to  1824,  he  obtained  inforuation  from  the 
Tschuktschi  that  on  clear  dajs,  in  the  summer 
geasun,  they  oould  see  land  north  from  Cape 
Jakan. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  land  as  we  saw 
it,  1  feel  convinced  that  it  is  inhabited,  as  there 
were  large  numbers  of  walrus  in  this  vicinity, 
and  the  land  appeared  more  green  than  the 
main  coast  of  Asia,  and  quite  as  capable  of  sup- 
porting man  as  the  coast  from  Point  Harrow  to 
Maekuuzie  river  or  the  northern  parts  of  Green- 
laml,  which  are  in  a  much  higher  latitude. 
There  is  a  cape  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
Jakan,  which  has  a  very  singular  appearance. 
On  the  summit  and  along  the  slopes  of  this 
promontory  there  is  an  immense  number  of  up- 
right and  pioetrate  oolumns — some  having  the 
appearance  of  pyramids,  others  like  obelisks; 
some  of  them  with  the  summit  larger  than  the 
base.  The  character  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, which  was  rolling,  with  no  abrupt  declivi- 
ties, made  these  objects  appear  more  singular. 
They  were  not  in  one  continuous  mass,  but 
scattered  over  a  large  surface,  and  in  clusters 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  with  intervals  of 
several  hundred  yards  between  them. 

\Vbile  at  anchor  near  this  plare.  Captain 
Phillips,  of  the  Monticello,  came  on  board  and 
drew  my  attention  to  a  large  black  place  on  the 
slope  of  age  of  the  hills,  and  said  he  thought  it 
una  coal.  We  examined  it  with  the  telescope, 
and  it  had  a  very  distinct  appearance  of  coal. 
It  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  appeared  like  a 
large  surface  which  had  been  used  as  a  deposit  for 
coal.  It  was  about  one  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  one-half  mile  in  breadth,  the  country  sur- 
rounding it  being  corered  with  vegetation. 
From  175  to  170  degrees  east  there  was  no  in- 
dications of  animal  life  in  the  water.  We  saw 
no  seals,  walrus,  whales,  or  animalculsB  in  the 
water.  It  appeared  almost  as  blue  as  it  does 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  although 
there  was  but  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  fathoms 
in  any  place  within,  forty  miles  of  the  land.  I 
think  the  position  t  have  assigned  to  this  land 
will  be  found  correct,  as  Mr.  Flitner  examined 
my  chronometer  on  my  arrival,  and  found 
it  only  one  and  a  half  miles  in  error. 

I  have  named  this  northern  land  Wrangell's 
Land,  as  an  appropriate  tribute- to  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  spent  three  consecutive  years 
north  of  latitude  69  deg.,  and  demonstrated  the 
problem  of  this  open  Polar  Sea  forty  five  years 
ago,  although  others  of  much  later  date' have 
endeavored  to  claim  the  merit  of  this  discovery. 
The  west  cape  of  this  land  I  have  named  Cape 
Thomas,  from  the  man  who  first  reported  the 
land  frum  the  masthead  of  my  ship,  and  the 
southeastern  cape  I  have  named  after  the  largest 
island  in  this  group.  As  this  report  has  been 
hurriedly  prepared,  I  would  wish  to  make  more 


extended  observations  on  the  subject,  which 
may  be  of  benefit  to  other  cruisers  in  this  direc* 
tion,  if  you  will  allow  me  room  in  your  paper 
on  some  future  occasion.     Yours,  very  truly, 

Thomas  Long. 

The  next  interesting  inquiry  relates  to  its 
extent.  As  near  ai>  we  can  learn,  after  diligent 
inquiry,  no  one  landed  anywhere  on  it,  though 
several  vessels  coasted  within  a  few  miles  of  it. 
The  sontfaern  shore  runs  a  distance  of  about 
100  miles  eart  and  west.  How  far  it  extends 
north  is  at  present  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Capt.  Biven,  while  oruising  near  Herald  Isl- 
and, north  latitude  71  deg.  20  min.,  west  lon- 
gitude 175  deg.,  and  distant  about  80  niiles 
from  the  southeast  point  of  Wrangell's  Island, 
saw  the  roonntan  ranges  extending  to  the  north- 
west as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  He  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  it  extends  north  several 
hundred  miles.  If  so,  it  would  appear  to  be 
of  great  extent,  perhaps  sufficient  to  be  termed 
a  continent.  By  taking  a  chart  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  marking  the  land  from  two  points 
named  above,  it  will  be  found  to  lie  about  sev- 
enty miles  distant  from  the  Siberian  coast. 
The  straits  between  the  two  shores  are  usually 
blocked  with  ice,  but  this  season  they  have 
been  quite  clear.  Capt.  Long  thinks  that  a 
propeller  might  readily  have  steamed  far  up 
north  either  on  the  west  or  east  side  of  this 
land,  and  made  full  discoveries  regarding  its 
extent  and  character. 

The  following  letter  from  Capt.  Raynor  con- 
tains some  additional  particulars  relatiDg  to  the 
northerly  current  past  Herald  Island,  a  circum- 
stance noticed  by  several  masters,  aod  which 
tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  newly  dis- 
covered land  extends  some  distance  tu  the 
north.  In  the  channel  north  of  Herald  Island 
the  sea  was  clear  of  ice  as  far  north  as  the  eje 
could  reach  from  the  vessel  that  went  farthest 
into  it. 

Honolulu,  Nov.  1,  1867. — Mr.  Whitney— 
Sir  :  Id  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send 
a  short  account  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  hitherto  but 
little  known.  This  land  has  heretofore  been 
considered  to  be  two  islands,  one  of  which  is 
marked  on  the  English  charts  as  Plover  Island, 
which  ia  laid  down  to  the  W.  8.  W.  of  Herald 
Island.  The  other  is  simply  marked  "  exten- 
sive lands  with  high  peaks."  On  my  lust 
cruise  I  sailed  along  the  south  and  east  side  of 
this  island  for  a  considerable  distance  three 
different  times,  and  once  crui^ed  along  the  en- 
tire shore,  and  by  what  I  considered  reliable 
observations,  made  the  extreme  southwest  cape 
to  lie  in  north  latitude  70  deg.  60  min.,  aad 
east  longitude  178  deg.  15  min.  The  south- 
east cape  I  found  to  lie  north  latitude  71  deg. 
10  min.,  and  west  longitude  176  deg.  46  min. 
The  sonth  coast  appears  to  be  nearly  8t>aight, 
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with  high,  ragged  cliffs  and  entirely  barren.  I 
The  northeast  coast  I  have  not  examined  to  any 
ezteot,  but  it  appears  to  ron  from  the  soatheast 
cupe  in  a  northwesterly  direoiion  for  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  thon  turns  to  the 
north  and  northeast.  I  learned  from  Capt. 
Biven  that  ho  traced  it  much  farther  north, 
and  has  seen  others  who  have  traced  it  to 
north  of  latitude  7*2  degrees.  I  think  (here  is 
no  doubt  that  it  extends  maoh  farther  to  the 
north,  and  that  there  is  another  island  to  the 
east  of  it,  say  in  lougitade  170  degrees  west, 
and  to  the  northwest  of  Poin^Barrow,  with  a 
passage  between  it  and  the  lana  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  this : 
we  always  find  ice  to  the  south  of  the  known 
land  farther  to  the  south  than  we  do  to  the 
eastward  of  it.  The  current  runs  to  the  north- 
west, from  one  to  three  knots  an  hoar. 

In  the  longitude  of  170  degrees  west  we 
always  find  the  ice  barrier  from  fifty  to  eighty 
miles  farther  south  than  we  do  between  that 
and  Herald  Island,  and  there  is  always  a 
strong  current  setting  to  the  northwest  between 
these  localities,  unless  prevented  by  strong 
northerly  gales  (for  in  such  shoal  water  as  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  currents  are  changed  easily 
by  the  winds),  which  would  indicate  that  there 
ia  a  passage  in  that  direction  where  the  waters 
pass  between  twa  bodies  of  land  that  hold  the 
ice,  the  one  known,  the  other  unknown. 

I  would  add  that  the  southwest  cape  of  the 
island  described  above   lies   seventy-five  miles 
distant  from  the  Asiatic  or  Siberian  ooast. 
Yoars,  very  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Ratnor, 
Master  of  ship  Reindeer 


POOKBT-MONEY  FOR  FARMERS    B0T8. 

The  Germantown  Telegraph  siys  : 
"  How  to  raiee  pocket-money  is  a  hard  qnes- 
tion  for  a  great  many  farmers'  sons  to  solve. 
True,  some  may  have  but  little  trouble  to  get 
it,  providing  their  parents  are  wealthy ;  but  to 
this  class  I  shall  not  speak.  To  snob  boys  as 
like  to  earn  what  they  spend,  and  have  a  desire 
to  become  farmers,  I  will  present  a  plan  by 
which  both  these  ends  may  be  attained  to  a 
more  or  less  degree. 

"  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  small  piece  of  ground,  on  the  farm,  of 
•onrse ;  to  those  who  cannot  get  that,  my  plan 
will  not  be  feasible.  After  having  got  your 
land  you  are  ready  to  commence  operations. 
All  your  spare  moments  may  be  employed  upon 
it.  I  suppose  most  boys  would  know  what  to 
plant ;  but  still  a  few  bints  from  one  who  has 
tried  it  may  not  be  ont  of  place.  If  you  are 
near  a  ready  market,  I  wuuld  suggest  early 
vegetables,  euoh  as  peas,  string  beans,  beets, 
early  potatoes,  etc. ;        ' 


distance  from  any  such  market,  pop-corn  might 
be  raised  to  advantage,  or  white  bush- beans,  as 
they  always  command  a  good  price  if  a  good 
article ;  still  a  great  deal  would  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  land,  and  what  was  moat  in  de- 
mand in  either  casie.  After  planting,  do  not 
think  that  yonr  work  is  done  till  harvesting; 
but  keep  the  ground  mellow;^  hoe  your  crops 
as  often  as  you  can ;  do  not  let  a  weed  be  seen, 
for  all  that  goes  to  noarisb  the  weed  will  be 
taken  from  your  pocket.  It  will  take  you  but  a 
few  moments  a  day  to  hoe  it  over,  if  you  do  not 
have  too  much  ground,  which  would  be  woree 
than  having  none,  for  you  will  find  that  a  little 
ground  well  tilled  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
a  good  deal  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  only 
half  taken  care  of. 

"  Another  thing  you  will  find  to  be  of  great 
use  to  you  as  well  as  a  pleasant  pastime,  and  ibat 
is,  tahave  a  blank  book,  in  a  part  of  which  yoa 
should  set  doivn  the  time  of  planting,  the  kind 
of  manures  used,  and  which  gave  the  best  satis- 
faction ;  how  your  crops  stood  the  drought  or 
wet  weather,  as  the  case  might  be;  and  in  fact 
anything  which  yoa  might  think  would  benefit 
yon  to  know  in  a  succeeding  year.  In  another 
part  of  my  b)ok  I  would  keep  an  account  with 
my  land,  charging  it  with  the  manure,  seed  and 
labor,  and  giving  it  credit  for  its  produce.  In 
this  way  you  can  see  at  a  glance  what  crops  pay 
the  best,  and  what  manure  will  produce  the 
largest  crops.  In  keeping  your  books  for  a  few 
years  you  will  derive  much  pleasure  in  looking 
back  at  your  first  beginning  to  farm  for  your- 
self. 

"  If  for  the  first  year  or  two  yonr  pocket- 
money  docs  not  equal  your  expectation,  yua 
must  not  be  discouraged,  but  remember  that 
what  does  not  go  into  your  pocket  goes  into 
your  bead  in  the  shape  of  experience,  whieb 
wilt  be  of  great  use  to  you  in  future  years.  Let 
those  who  can,  try  this ;  it  will  cost  them  noth- 
ing if  they  are  living  on  farms,  for  all  the  work 
may  be  done  at  noons,  nights,  and  early  in  the 
morning.  ■  It  will  not  only  be  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  them,  but  also  of  profit." 


These  statements  should  have  appeared  last 
week,  in  connection  with  the  Monthly  Review 
of  the  Weather,  bat  were  unavoidably  crowded 
out. — Eds. 

The  following  item,  recently  pnblisbed,  mnst  be 
particularlj  gratifying  to  every  citiaen  of  Ptiiladel- 
pbia. 

'•  The  official  report  of  interments  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  year  1867,  makes  the  whole  nntnber  13,933. 
This  is  2,870  less  than  the  whole  nnmber  for  1866, 
and  itshows  an  extraordiuary  drgreeof  good  health. 
The  popalation  of  Philadelphia  is  not  less  than 
700,000.  The  death-rate  during  the  year  has,  there- 
fore, been  just  Kbout  one  in  every  fifty  inhabitaDts. 
It  is  not  probttble  that  such  a  moderate  rate  of  mor- 
and  to  those  that  were  a  I  tality  in  a  year  can  be  found  in  any  Urge  city  in  the 
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world.    Pbiladelpbift  rsUia*  ita  ch«racter  ••  the 

bealtbiest  of  all  American  cities. 

"The  nftiivities  of  tbe  deceased  for  1867  were — 
United  Slates,           ....        10,489 
Foreign,          -          -          -          -          -  2,715 

Unknown, 729" 

Earthquakes  in  various  localities  at  a  distance 
were  chronicled  in  our  last  month's  report,  since 
wbich  time  we  bare  bad  reports  of  tbe  same  kind 
of  visitations  nearer  bome.  <A.  Troy  paper,  of  the 
19tb,  Slates  tbat  during  tbe  day  prerioas  ■■  a  strong 
and  terrifying  convulsion  of  tbe  earth  had  taken 
place  in  a  region  of  conntry  beginning  at  Montreal, 
in  Cannda  East,  and  Bolleville,  Canada  West,  and 
reaching  as  far  south  as  Troy  and  Albany,  including 
large  portions  of  Vermont  and  northern  New  York." 
Tbe  writer  then  names  various  places  where  it  bad 
occurred,  and  gives  a  minute  description  of  tbe 
shock  experienced  at  Troy.  In  some  localities 
bouses  were  shaken  and  somewhat  damnged. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  exhibit  that  the 
qoanlity  of  rain  which  fdl  during  the  year  1867 
exceeded  tbat  of  1866  by  Dearly  fifteen  inchet,  while 
tbe  temperature  bas  not  only  been  below  that  of  ibe 
corresponding  month  of  tbe  year  previous,  but  a  lit- 
tle below  tbe  average  of  tbe  past  teventj/'agkt  years 
for  tbe  Twelfth  month. 

Tbe  snow  storm  of  the  I2th  of  the  month  was  a  very 
severe  one,  making  unusually  good  sleighing  for  so 
early  in  the  season,  while  tbat  of  the  Usi  day  of  tbe 
year  extended  a  considerable  distance  south  of  us. 
At  Richmond  it  was  six  inches  deep,  while  at  /Jan- 
ville  and  other  more  sontbern  portions  of  that  Stale 
it  reached  a  depib  ot  twelve  inehei  t 

Tbe  following  table,  though  not  directly  pertain, 
log  to  the  health  of  our  city,  is  nevertheUss  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  Interest,  inasmuch  as  the 
Itreater  tbe  number  of  conveoient  dwellings  provided 
for  our  citizens  and  their  families,  the  more  are  their 
comforts  enhanced,  and  indirectly  cleanliness  and 
health  promoted. 

Permits  for  new  buildings  Issued  daring  1864,  1663 
■•  >'  "  "      1865,  2024 

«  "  "  "      1866,  2753 

increased  daring  1867  to         "  "  3777 

being  considerably  more  than  doable  tbe  number 
erected  in  1864,  while  it  will  be  observed  tbe  in- 
crease bas  been  continuous.  There  were  also  issued 
in  1867,  1306  permit*  for  additions  and  alterations. 

1.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  First  month,  1868. 


ITEMS. 

Tbk  Riport  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commissioners, 
which  is  a  document  of  great  leng'h  and  gives  much 
valuable  information  on  the  Indian  question,  is  to 
the  effect  that,  1st.  The  Indians  have  suffered  great 
wrongs  Bt  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Government,  and  its 
white  citizens.  2d.  Tbat  the  Indians,  east  of  tbe 
Rocky  Mountain*,  should  be  gathered  into  reserva- 
tions aside  from  tbe  main  routes  of  travel,  placed 
ander  efficient  protection  and  control,  taught  tbe  in- 
dustries of  peace,  brought  under  the  influence  ot 
Christianity  and  civilization,  aided  and  instructed  in 
the  transition  from  nomadic  to  productive  pursuits, 
and  otherwise  assisted  and  directed. 

Tai  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  in  Missouri,  is  being 
rapidly  graded,  and  its  construction  is  pushed  for- 
ward vigorously.  Already  tbe  road  is  transferring 
ore  from  Ibe  Iron  Mountain  to  St.  Louis,  whence  it 
goes  to  the  furnaces  in  tbe  States  farther  east. 

New  Metkoholooical  Instrument. — Prof.  De  la 
Rive,  of  Geneva,  Switierland,  bas  invented  an  in- 
gtrument  for  determining  tbe  transparency  of  the  at- 


mosphere. It  consists  of  a  doable  telescope  with  • 
single  eye  piece,  by  which  two  objects  at  knowa 
distances  may  be  compared.  Thus  the  effect  of  tbe 
stratum  of  air  between  them  may  be  noted.  The 
inventor  thinks  that  a  measure  of  transparency  may 
be  of  great  importance  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
He  agrees  with  Pasteur,  who  supposes  tbat  the  light 
dry  fjg  which  sometimes  intercepts  the  tight  is 
cansed  by  myriads  of  organic  germs  floating  near  tbe 
eaith,  which  become  transparent  when  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  are  swept  to  tbe  earth  by  heavy 
rains.  Valliant,  however,  believes  tbat  the  haze 
sometimes  seen  in  fine  weather  is  the  effect  of  varia- 
tions in  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  for  reflected 
light,  passing  through  such  a  medium,  would  not 
give  a  distinct  inmession  of  distant  objects. 

Ihtkrcodrs*  with  Japah. — The  Japanese  ports  of 
Hiogo  and  Osaka  will  be  thrown  open  to  foreigners 
on  the  26th  inst.  The  Japanese  Government  agree 
til  provide  sections  of  these  towns  for  ibe  residence 
of  foreigners,  and  to  furnish  them  with  streets, 
sewers,  sea  embankments,  &c.  Tbe  Japanese  resi- 
dents in  these  sections  will  not,  however,  be  com- 
pelled to  vacate  their  bouses.  The  Japanese  Gov. 
ernment  will  reimburse  itself  for  its  outlay  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  leases,  which  will  ^be  offered  at 
public  auction.  It  will  also  provide  warebouses  and 
cemetries.  Another  foreign  settlement  is  permitted 
on  tbe  west  coast,  and  a  section  of  Jeddo  will  be 
alloted  to  foreigners. 

Sboddy. — In  1813,  tbe  first  attempt  was  made  in 
England  to  utilize  such  waste  materinl  as  soft  woolen 
rags,  worn  out  carpets,  flannels,  guernsey's,  stock- 
ings, &c.  Afterwards  tbe  shoddy  machines  were  so 
modifled  as  to  utilize  what  is  called  "  mungo,"  wbich 
consists  of  threadbare  broadcloths  of  fine  qaality, 
and  is  brought  from  all  countries  where  such  clothe* 
are  worn.  At  preseni  shoddy  forms  about  one-fiflh 
of  the  weight  of  tbe  woolen  and  worsted  manufac- 
tures of  West  Ridings.  Shoddy  and  mungo  mixed  with 
wool  are  made  into  cheap  broadcloths  and  clippings 
of  other  woolen  cloths  and  material  for  ladies'  caps 
and  mantles,  for  petemhams,  pilots,  pea-jiickets  and 
blankets.  They  enter  into  the  composition  of  felted 
cloth  used  for  overcoats,  carpets,  table-covers,  etc. 
It  is  said  the  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  wilbout 
shoddy  and  mungo ;  and  tbe  amount  consamed 
yearly  ranges  from  70,OOD,000  to  80.000,000  pounds. 

Ta*  Angle  or  Sixty  Deorres  — Every  mechanic 
has  at  times  observed  that  there  was  a  certain  angle, 
wbich,  when  given  to  the  cutting  lines  of  too!*,  was 
more  effective,  end  resisted  the  action  of  tbe  mate- 
rial in  wbich  the  tools  operated  better  than  others; 
bat  with  the  exception  of  ai  effort  to  remember 
these  lines  by  tbe  eye,  he  bas  no  guage  or  guide  to 
assist  him  in  tbe  production  of  the  same  angle  again. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  tbat  tbe  cutting  an- 
gle of  a  lathe-turning  tool  operates  best,  is  the  most 
effective,  and  bas  the  greatest  strength,  when  formed 
with  an  angle  sf  about  sixty  degrees ;  and  this  same 
angle,  wbich  in  tools  of  this  kind  may  be  called  the 
"angle  of  strength,"  can  be  formed  to  advantage  in 
all  tools  which  are  used  to  operate  in  iron  or  steel. 

The  angel  of  sixty  degrees  is  easily  formed,  and  a* 
easily  remembered.  To  obtain  the  proper  propor- 
tions, ins&ribe  a  circle,  and  in  this  circle  draw  an 
equilateral  triangle,  the  points  of  which  intersect 
the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  this  angle  bas  sixty 
degrees,  and  ha*  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
the  strongest  and  most  durable  form  that  can  be 
given  to  an  iron-cntting  tot  1.  If  tbe  reverse  of  this 
angle,  or  an  indented  V  of  the  same  form,  be  made 
in  a  piece  of  metal,  it  will  form  a  guage  or  guide  by 
which  to  form  the  cutting  edges  of  nearly  all  th« 
tool*  of  the  iron-worker. — American  Artuan, 
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Oeans  -tbvlattar  praferrvl .    MonxT  aent  by  mail  will  ba  at  tba 
rlak  of  tba  paraon  ao  aandlDg. 

Tba  Foataca  on  tbla  papar,  paid  In  «lTaiMa  at  tha  oBaa  wbara 
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AaitIII8.-Joaepb  8.  Cohn,  JVew  Tark. 

Hanry  Hsydoek,  BnmUya,  IT.  T. 
Baid.  Sttatton,  JtuAawiui,  hul. 
Willton  H.  Cbnrebnu,  IndianapMt,  JM. 
Jamaa  Balnea,  BtiUmurt,  Md. 
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THK  FENNS  AND  PENINQTONS. 
(Oontlnnad  b«m  paga  72S.) 

Her  hnsband,  Herbert  Spriogett,  barrister- 
at>law,  who  died  in  1621,  was  at  his  death,  as  is 
stated  OQ  the  mnral  monameDt  to  hie  memory 
in  Ringmer  ohuroh, 

In  the  sixtie  and  aize  year  of  hii  age, 

A  friend  to  virtne,  a  lover  of  learning, 
Of  prodenoe  great,  of  jastice  a  fiirtherer. 
Redresa  he  did  the  wronf;s  of  many  a  wight, 
Fatherleaa  and  widdowa  by  him  possess  tbeir  right. 
To  search  into  each  canse,  and  thus  end  all  atrife, 
With  patience  great  be  spent  hi*  mortal  life. 

Mary  Peningtoo  describes  her  own  religions 
feelings  as  being  at  this  time  in  a  very  unsatis- 
fied state.  She  says  she  changed  her  ways 
often,  going  from  one  notion  to  another.  In 
faet,  she  went  the  whole  round  of  the  popular 
sects  of  that  day ;  heard  their  preachers  on  all 
oocasions;  made  the  acquaintance  of  high  re- 
ligious professors ;  attended  their  lectures,  their 
fasts,  their  thanksgivings,  their  prayer  meet- 
ings; watched  their  private  walk  in  life,  and 
noticed  the  position  they  took  in  the  world. 
Instead  of  meeting  with  the  spiritual  instruction 
and  seeing  the  realization  of  the  Christian  life 
of  whidh  she  had  been  in  quest,  she  turned 
•way  heartsick,  under  the  impression  of  a  per- 
vading empty  show  that  had  assumed  the  name 
of  religion.  At  length  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  abandon  all  outward  forms  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  to  hold  herself  unconnected  with 
any  section  of  Christians,  relying  en  the  ulti- 


mate fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Lord, 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteonsness,  for  they  shall  be  filled." 

Having  found  no  abiding  comfort  amid  re- 
ligious professors,  she  at  length  determined  to 
try  the  gay  world.  She  says,  "  I  then  had  my- 
conversation  much  among  people  of  no  religion,' 
being  ashamed  to  be  counted  religions,  or  to  do 
anything  that  was  called  religious ;  and  I  began 
to  loathe  whatever  profession  of  that  sort  any 
one  made,  holding  the  professors  of  any  sort 
worse  than  the  profane,  they  boasted  so  much 
of  what  I  knew  they  had  not  attained ;  I  hav- 
ing been  zealouit  in  whatever  they  pretended  to, 
yet  could  not  find  purging  of  heart,  nor  an  an- 
swer from  the  Lord  of  acceptation.  In  this 
restless  state  I  let  in  every  sort  of  notion  that 
rose  in  that  day,  and  for  a  time  applied  myself 
to  examine  them,  and  get  out  of  them  what- 
ever good  coold  be  found ;  but  still  sorrow  and 
trouble  was  the  end  of  all.  I  was  at  length 
ready  to  conclnde  that  though  the  Lord  and 
His  Truth  were  certain,  yet  that  they  are  not 
now  ma^e  known  to  any  upon  earth  ;  and  I  de- 
termined no  more  to  inquire  or  look  after  God, 
for  that  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  him.  So  for 
some  time  I  took  no  notice  of  any  religion,  but 
minded  recrfation,  as  it  is  called;  and  went 
after  it  into  many  excesses  and  vanities — as. 
foolish  mirth,  carding,  dancing,  and  singing.  I, 
frequented  music  a^Bcmblies,  and  made  vain  visits 
where  there  were  jovial  feastings.  I  deligbt<>d 
in  curiosities,  and  in   what   would  please  th^r 
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vain  mind,  and  satisfy  the  lugt  of  the  eye  and 
the  pride  of  life ;  frequenting  places  of  pleas- 
ure, where  vainly  dressed  persons  resorted  to 
show  themselves  and  to  see  others  in  the  like 
exeeas  of  folly ;  and  riding  about  from  place  to 
pluce  in  an  airy  mind.  But  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  my  heart  was  often  sad  and  pained  be- 
yond expression." 

After  a  ronnd  of  snoh  fashionable  recreations 
as  above  specified,  she  tells  us  that,  taking  with 
her  none  but  little  Ouli  and  her 'maid,  she 
would  often  in  disgust  forsake  for  a  time  city 
life,  and  seek  entire  seclusion  in  the  country, 
where  she  would  give  way  to  her  feelings  of 
dbtresa.  She  sayS)  *'  I  was  not  hurried  into 
those  follies  by  being  captivated  by  them,  but 
from  not  having  found  in  religion  what  I  had 
Bought  and  longed  after.  I  would  often  say 
within  myself,  what  aie  they  all  to  me  ?  1  could 
-easily  leave  all  this;  for  it  hath  not  my  heart, 
it  is  not  my  delight,  it  bath  not  power  over  me. 
I  had  rather  serve  the  Lord,  if  I  could  indeed 
feel  and  know  that  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  Him.  One  night  in  my  country  retirement 
I  went  to  bed  very  sad  and  disconsolate ;  and 
that  night  I  dreamed  I  saw  a  book  of  hiero- 
glyphics oF  religion  respecting  things  to  come 
in  the  Church,  or  religious  state.  1  dreamed 
that  I  took  no  delight  at  alt  in  them ;  and  felt 
no  closing  of  my  mind  with  them,  but  tamed 
.away  greatly  oppressed.  It  being  evening,  I 
went  out  f»om  the  company  into  the  open  sir, 
and  lifting  up  mine  eyes  to  the  heavens,  I  cried 
out,  '  Lord,  suffer  me  no  more  to  fall  in  with  any 
false  way,  but  show  me  the  truth.'  Immedi' 
-  ately  I  thought  the  sky  opened,  and  a  bright 
light  like  fire  fell  upon  my  hand,  which  so 
frightened  me  that  I  awoke,  and  cried  out. 
When  my  daughter's  maid  (who  was  in  the 
chamber)  came  to  the  bedside  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  with  me,  I  trembled  a  great  time 
after  I  was  awakened." 

Her  mind  having  fully  realized  the  superficial 
and  unsatisfying  character  of  the  fashionable 
amusements  of  the  gay  world,  her  thoughts 
again  and  again  turned  to  the  religious  feelings 
'  of  former  days.  She  still  clung  to  the  belief 
that  though  she  had  run  into  vanity,  she  was 
yet  under  her  Heavenly  Father's  ctre,  and  that 
he  who  had  made  the  blessed  promise  to  that 
state,  knew  of  the  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness  which  often  had  such  possession 
of  her  mind.  But  above  all  things  she  abhorred 
hypocrisy  and  religious  presumption  in  any  one, 
and  therefore  she  often  distrusted  herself,  and 
these  feelings.  She  could  not  for  a  long  time 
entertain  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  was  giving  her  these  gleams  of  light  and 
trust,  and  tendering  her  heart  in  prayerful 
feeling  towards  God.  Thus  she  details  oiroum- 
atances  that  unfold  her  state  of  mind  : — 


from  a  country-house,  I  could  not'  make  my 
way  through  the  crowd  that  filled  the  street  (it 
being  the  day  whereon  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
sworn)  but  was  forced  to  go  into  a  bouse  till  it 
was  over.  Being  burdened  by  the  vanity  of 
their  show,  I  said  to  a  professor  that  stood  by 
me,  '  What  benefit  have  we  now  by  all  the 
blood  that  has  been  shed,  and  by  Charles  being 
kept  out  of  the  nation,  seeing  all  these  follies 
are  again  allowed  V  He  answered,  none  that 
he  knew  of,  save  the  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
ligion. To  which  I  replied, '  That  is  a  benefit 
to  you  who  have  a  religion  to  be  protected  in 
the  exercise  of,  but  it  is  none  to  ma.' "  Look- 
ing back  on  that  period,  when  she  would  not 
allow  to  herself  that  she  bad  any  religion  at  all, 
she  says  it  was  wonderful  to  her  to  remember 
how  she,  notwithstanding,  confided  in  the  good- 
ness and  care  of  God.  *'  That  help  I  frequently 
had  from  him  whilst  in  the  most  confused  and 
disquieted  state  I  ever  knew.  Trust  in  the 
Lord  was  richly  given  me  in  that  day  when  I 
dorst  not  own  myself  to  have  any  religion  I 
could  call  true;  for  if  I  were  but  taking  a  ser- 
vant, or  doing  any  outward  thing  that  much 
concerned  my  condition  in  the  world,  I  never 
feared,  but  retired,  waiting  to  see  what  the 
day  would  bring  forth,  and  as  things  were 
offered  to  me  closed  with  them  if  I  felt  my 
heart  answered  thereto."  At  this  very  time 
she  says,  "  In  anguish  of  spirit  I  could  but  cty 
to  the  Lord,  *  If  I  may  not  corae  to  thee  as  a 
child,  because  I  have  not  the  spirit  of  sonship, 
yet  thou  art  my  Creator;  and  as  thy  creature 
I  cannot  breathe  or  move  without  thee. '  Help 
is  only  to  be  had  from  thee.  If  thou  art  inae- 
eessible  in  thy  own  glory,  and  I  can  only  get 
help  where  it  is  to  be  had,  and  thon  only  hast 
power  to  help  me,  what  am  I  to  do  V 

"  Oh !  the  distress  I  felt  in  this  time,  having 
never  dared  to  kneel  down,  as  formally  going  to 
prayers,  for  years,  because  I  feared  I  could  not 
call  God,  Father,  in  truth;  and  I  durst  not 
mock  Him  as  with  a  form.  Sometimes  I  would 
be  melted  into  tears,  and  feel  an  inexpressible 
tenderness  ;  but  not  knowing  what  it  was  from, 
and  being  ready  to  misjudge  all  religion,  I 
thought  it  was  some  influence  from  the  planets 
which  governed  this  body.  But  I  durst  not 
regard  anything  in  me  being  of'  or  from 
God ;  or  that  I  felt  any  influence  of  His  spirit 
on  my  heart.  I  was  like  the  parched  heath  for 
want  of  raiuf  and  like  the  hunted  hart  longing 
for  water,  so  great  was  my  search  after  that 
which  I  did  not  know  was  near. 

"  In  the  condition  I  have  mentioned,  of 
weary  seeking  and  not  finding,  I  married  my 
dear  husband  Isaac  Penington.  My  love  was 
drawn  to  him  because  I  found  he  saw  the  deceit 
of  all  mere  notions  about  religion ;  he  lay  as  one 
that  refused  to  be  oomfortod  until  He  came  to 


<'  One  day,  when  goin^  through   the  city  •  His  temple  '  who  ia  truth  and  no  lie.'    Al 
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things  that  had  only  the  appearance  of  religion 
were  very  manifest  to  him,  so  that  he  was  sicic 
ami  weary  of  phow,  and  in  this  my  heart  united 
with  him,  and  a  desire  was  in  me  to  be  servioe- 
able  to  him  in  this  desolate  condition  ;  for  he 
was  as  one  alone,  and  felt  miserable  in  the 
world.  I  gave  up  much  to  be  a  oompaaion  to 
him.  And,  oh!  the  secret  groans  and  ories 
that  were  raised  in  me,  that  I  might  be  visited 
of  the  Lord,  and  brought  to  a  clear  knowledge 
of  His  truth  and  way;  that  my  feet  might  be 
turned  into  that  way  before  I  went  hence,  even 
if  I  never  should  take  one  step  in  it  that  would 
bring  joy  or  peace ;  yet  that  I  might  assuredly 
know  myself  to  be  in  it,  even  if  my  time  were 
spent  in  sorrow. 

"  I  resolved  never  to  go  back  into  those  for- 
mal things  I  had  left,  having  found  death  and 
darkness  in  them,  but  would  rather  be  without 
a. religion  until  the  Lord  manifestly  taught  roe 
one.  Many .  times,  when  alone,  did  I  reason 
thns : — '  Why  should  I  not  know  the  way  of 
Divine  life  f  For  if  the  Lord  would  give  me 
all  in  this  world,  it  would  not  satisfy  me.' 
'  NaT,'  I  would  cry  out, '  I  care  not  for  a  por- 
tion in  this  life  :  give  it  to  those  that  care  for 
it :  I  am  miserable  with  it.  It  is  acceptance 
with  God,  of  which  I  once  had  a  sense,  that  I 
desire,  and  that  alone  can  satisfy  me.'  " 

,  (Ti>  b«  ecBinaad.) 

See  to  it  that  we  keep  up  a  constant  acquaint- 
ance and  communion  with  God,  converse  with 
Him  daily,  and  keep  up  stated  times  for  call- 
ing upon  Him,  that  so,  vhen  trouble  comet,  it 
may  find  the  wheels  ^of  prayer  a  going. — 
M.  Henry. 

I  mm  I 

AMONO   THE  INDIANS.* 

A  Rtview. 

BT  S.  U.  JAMHCT. 

To  readers  who  take  pleasure  in  studying 
the  traits  of  Indian  character,  and  in  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  Indian  wars,  the  work  of 
Henry  A.  Boiler  will  prove  interesting.  The 
author,  during  his  long  sojourn  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Far  West,  had  a  good  opportunity 
to  study  their  character,  and  it  appears  from 
many  incidents  related  in  his  narrative,  that  he 
had  a  happy  faculty  of  gaining  their  ooo6denoA. 
He  says,  in  h  8  f^efaoe,  "  I  have  endeavored  to 
narrate  truthfully,  and  without  exaggeration, 
only  such  incidents  ae  fell  under  my  personal 
observation,  and  also  to  portruy  faithfully  In- 
dian life  in  its  home  aspect.  At  the  present 
time,  when  the  Indian  is  being  held  up  before 
the  world  as  an  incarnate  fiend,  it  is  but  fair 
that  his  redeeming  qualities  should  likewise  be 

*  Among  tbe  Indiani ;  Eight  Years  in  the  Far  We«t, 
1888-1866,  tmbraciog  sketches  of  Montitoa  and  Salt 
Lake.  By  Hieibv  A.  Bollib.  Pablisbed  by  T.  Bll. 
wood  Zell,  Philada.,  ISes. 


recorded.  I  shall  ever  look  back  upon  the 
years  spent  in  the  Indian  country  as  among  tbe 
pleasantest  of  my  life,  and  if  in  all  my  deal- 
ings with  while  men  I  had  found  the  same 
sense  of  honor  that  characterized  my  "  savage  " 
friends,  my  appreciatioa  of  human  nature  would 
be  much  higher." 

lo  tbe  d(h  month,  1853,  he  took  passage  at . 
St.  Louis,  in  the  Fur  Company's  steamboat 
Twilight,  laden  with  supplies  for  the  various 
trading  posts  on  the  upper  Missouri  and  its 
tributaries.  After  passing  beyond  the  confines 
of  civilisation  and  entering  the  borders  of  the 
Sious  country,  more  than  1200  miles  above 
St.  Louis,  they  met  with  a  band  of  Yanktons 
who  had  recently  sold  a  portion  of  their  beau-* 
tiful  country,  Daootah,  to  the  United  Stales, 
reserving  a  tract  on  which  the  Govern  meot 
bound  itself  to  establish  a  farm  and  school  fur 
their  benefit.  His  first  view  of  the  natives  irt 
thus  described :  "  Tbe  white  skin  lodges,  scat- 
tered over  the  broad  green  prairie,  the  horses 
feeding  in  all  directions,  end  the  gay  dresses 
of  the  IndiaoB  on  tbe  river's  bank,  formed  a 
wild  and  picturesque  scene.  As  we  neared  the 
camp,  firing  salutes  meanwhile  from  theo<tnnou 
on  board,  men,  women  and  children  flocked 
down  to  the  water's  edge  to  witness  the  landing 
of  the  "  Fire  Canoe." 

The  squaws,  however,  generally  remained  in 
the  background,  although  tbe  young  and  pretty 
ones,  with  their  cheeks  tinged  with  vermilliou, 
were,  like  their  sisters  of  a  lijchter  hue,  by  uo 
meaus  averse  to  displaying  their  charms,  or 
displeased  with  the  attention  they  excited.  The 
old  ones,  on  the  contrary,  their  scant  leathern 
dresses  blackened  and  greasy  with  ag>!  and 
dirt,  remained  completely  in  the  rear,  scolding 
almost  incessantly  at  the  dogs  and  children. 
None  of  the  squaws  of  this  band  would  have 
stood  for  types  of  that  female  beauty  which 
has  its  existence  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
novelist ;  some  of  the  old  ones,  worn  out  by  age 
and  hard  work,  were  surely  fit  living  represen- 
tations of  Egyptian  mummies." 

They  were  gathered  on  the  river  bank  wait- 
ing fur  the  arrival  of  their  annuities,  which 
were  on  board  the  steamer,  in  charge  of  Cul. 
Bedfieid.  Tbe  chiefs  and  principal  men  being 
permitted  to  come  on  board,  a  council  was  held 
in  the  cabin,  where  the  agent,  through  his  in- 
terpreter, made  them  the  usual  address,  urging 
them  "  to  love  their  enemies,  a^  obey  tho 
wishfs  of  their  Great  Father,  the  President." 
"  This  advice,  though  we.l  meant,"  says  the  au- 
'  thor,  ''  would  doubtless  be  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  tbe  observance." 

To  accept  the  great  Christian  doctrine  which 

r^uires  us  to  love  our  enemies,  mu^t  be  a  hard 

Iwpon  for  an  Indian,  whose  education  has  been 

directly  the  reverse ;  and  unhappily  he  has  lit- 

>  tie  encouragement  to  practice  it,  from  the  ex- 
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ample  of  many  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
precepts  of  Jeans. 

After  the  aonnities  and  presents  were  deliT- 
ered,  the  coancil  eoocladed  with  a  feast,  oon- 
ftisting  of  black  medicine  (coffee)  and  hard 
bread.  The  decks  were  then  cleared,  and  the 
expedition  proceeded  on  its  way. 

The  narrative  coDtinTies :  "  Earlj  in  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  June,  we  arrived  at  tbe 
village  of  the  Riecarees.  Unlike  the  Sionz, 
who  are  always  roaming,  the  Bees  have  a  per- 
manent settlement,  which  they  occupy  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  moving  away  in  the 
fall  to  some  well-timbered  point  where  there 
are  good  indications  of  game  and  abundance  of 
grass  for  their  horees.  Here,  secarely  sheltered 
from  the  fierce  wintry  winds,  they  devote  theia- 
iielves  to  the  ohsFe,  dressing  fnrs,  and  drying 
meat  to  serve  them  when  hunting  becomes 
dangeroas  and  difficult  from  the  breaking  up 
of  the  rivers  and  tbe  forays  of  their  enemies. 
They  cultivate  large  fields  of  com,  and  also 
pumpkins  add  squashes,  which  agreeably  vary 
their  diet  of  buffalo  meat.  These  summer 
ludges  are  large  and  covered  with  dirt,  forming 
»  great  contrast  to  the  white  conieal  ones  of  the 
Sioux." 

The  Riecarees  are  described  as  savage  look- 
ing Indians  with  villainous  countenances,  which 
in  many  eases  were  disfigured  b;  the  loss  of  an 
eje,  either  from  acoideot  or  di^jease.  Sore  and 
ibflamed  eyes  are  very  common  among  them, 
owing  to  their  filthy  habits  and  smoky  k>dges. 
Out  on  tbe  prairie,  beyond  tbe  village,  were 
circles  of  human  skulls,  with  two  medicine 
.poles  in  tbe  centre  of  each,  bearing  propitiatory 
offeribgs  to  the  Great  Spirit.  Tbe  dead, 
dressed  in  their  best  garments,  are  laid  on  seaf- 
folds  in  the  open  air,  and  after  tbey  decay  and 
fall  to  pieces,  the  skulls  are  arraij<;ed  in  circles, 
the  bones  collected  nnd  buried,  and  the  mounds 
Burmonoted  with  a  buffalo  skull. 

A  council  was  held  with  these  people,  who, 
through  their  principal  speaker,  refused,  for  a 
long  time,  to  receive  their  annuities, — the  cause 
of  their  refusal  is  not  stated ;  bat  at  length 
their  necessities,  and  tbe  tempting  display  of 
presents,  induced  them  to  accept  the  goods, 
which  were  pot  oo  shore,  and  tbe  expedition 
resumed  its  route. 

They  soon  reached  tbe  village  of  the  "  Min- 
netarees,  or,  as  tbey  are  commonly  called,  but 
without  th«  slightest  reason,  6ros  Ventres." 
Tbe  lodges  were  precisely  like  those  of  the 
Riecarees,  and  the  village  was  built  upon  a 
commanding  bluff,  surrounded  by  a  fine  ex- 
panse of  prairie,  while  the  windings  of  the  Blis- 
souri  oould  be  traced  for  many  miles.  Near 
this  village  was  the  trading  poet.  Fort  Atkio 
son,  where  tbe  narrator,  H.  A.  Boiler,  made  hit' 
home  for  some  years.  He  continued  with  thi 
(xpeditioo,  however,  until  the  steamer  reached 


tbe  highest  point  of  its  destination  np  the 
river,  and  then,  on  its  return,  left  it  at  Port 
Atkinson. 

Among  those  who  joined  their  eompany  was 
an  Indian  with  his  i>quaw,  evidently  on  their 
bridal  trip.  Their  attentions  to  each  other  are 
thus  described  :  "  Our  Indian,  who  rejoiced  in 
tbe  title  of  the  Son  of  tbe  Pipe,  was  unremit- 
ting in  his  attentions  to  his  little  sqnaw,  and 
never  was  lover  more  devoted  to  his  fair  mis- 
tress than  was  this  dusky  warrior  to  his  prairie 
bird.  Their  favorite  haunt  was  in  the  shade 
of  tbe  pilot's  house ;  here  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves  to  their  heart's  content,  and  derived  in- 
exhaustible amusement  from  painting  their 
swarthy  countenances  with  vermillion,  in  all 
the  variations  their  vivid  imaginations  eonld 
devise.  After  one  coat  of  paint  had  been  laid 
on,  they  would  mntaally  admire  each  other; 
then,  npon  dne  deliberation,  would  rub  it  off 
and  try  another." 

Continuing  their  eonrse  np  the  Missonri, 
they  passed  tbe  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone, 
"  its  largest  tributary,"  and  whose  waters  flow 
through  tbe  finest  hunting-grounds  of  the  west. 
One  of  tbe  branches  of  the  Yellow  Stond  is  the 
Powder  Biver,  on  the  head  waters  of  which  is 
situated  Fort  Phil.  Keifrney,  celebrated  aa  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  late  Indian  massacres. 
The  eneroacbment  of  tbe  whites  on  the  Indian, 
banting-grounds  in  the  Powder  River  country 
was  one  of  the  grievances  which  led  to  the  re- 
cent hostilities. 

Six  miles  above  the  month  of  the  Yellow 
Stone,  the  steamer  reached  Fort  Union,  one  of 
the  principal  trading  posts  of  the  American 
Fur  Company.  From  this  point  were  annually 
dispatched  the  trading  outfits  for  the  Crow  In- 
dians on  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  the  Blaekfeet 
on  tbe  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 

The  goods  intended  for  Fort  Campbell,  the 
Blaekfeet  post,  were  transported  in  Mackinaw 
boats  a  distance  by  water  of  not  less  than  700 
miles.  "  These  boats  had  to  be  cordelled  or 
drawn  by  men  tbe  entire  distance,  and  the  toils 
and  diScnlties  of  the  undertaking  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  experienced 
them.  The  men  chiefly  employed  by  the  fur 
companies  were  French  Canadians,  tough, 
hardy  fellows,  who  assimilate  readily  to  tbe 
mode  of  life  they  ire  compelled  to  adopt  in  the 
Indian  country." 

*'  There  are  yet  voyagers  living  wbo  have 
been  on  the  cordelle  from  Independence,  Mis- 
sonri, to  Fort  Benton,  a  distance  of  nearly 
8,000  miles.  The  most  incessant  and  perse- 
vering toil  was  necessary  to  stem  the  turbulent 
eurrent,  and  the  hardy  voyagers  never  hesitated 
for  a  moment  to  pinnge  into  the  water,  reckless 
of  heat  or  cold,  when  ibe  shifting  channel  made 
it  necessary  to  eross  from  point  to  point" 

The  introduction  of  steamboats  oh  tbe  weat- 
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em  rivera  fnr«atly  faciliUted  the  eipeditions  of 
the  fur  traders,  redaoing  the  distaoee  trarelled 
by  the  Maokioaw  boats,  aad  in  most  eases  su- 
perseding the  use  of  the  oordelle  or  towing 
line.  The  highest  point  on  the  Missouri  river 
reached  by  the  steamer  Twilight  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1858  was  distant  from  St.  Louis  2,300 
miles. 

(To  be  continued^ 
CONSTANCY. 

Let  our  lore  be  firm,  constant,  and  in- 
separable; not  coming  and  returning,  like  the 
tide,  but  desoeodiug  like  a  never  failing  river, 
ever  running  into  the  ocean  of  divine  excellency, 
passing  on  in  the  channel^  of  duty  and  a  con- 
stant obedience,  and  never  ceasing  to  be  what 
it  is  till  it  comes  to  be  what  it  desires  to  be ; 
still  being  a  river  till  it  be  turned  into  sea  and 
Tastness,  even  the  immensity  of  a  blessed  eter- 
nity.— Jtrvmy  Taylor. 

THE  FREKDHEN  OF  MrSSOURI. 

LoTSJoy,  Mo.,  Ist  month  let,  18(8. 
To  Emmor  Comlt — 

E*teemed  Friend, — I  have  for  some  time  past 
been  wanting  to  write  thee  a  few  lines,  ac- 
knowledging thy  kindness  and  generosity  in 
still  continuing  to  regularly  send  me  those  very 
acceptable  weekly  mes'iengers  from  Philadei- 
•phia,  "Friends'  Intelligencer;"  but  I  have 
been  so  thoroughly  engaged,  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  defer  writing  until  this  New- Year's 
day.  When  I  inform  thee  that  I  am  not  ouly 
far  away  from  all  of  my  dear  relatives  and 
friends,  and  that  I  am  the  only  white  person  on 
a  plantation  of  1100  acl^s,  but  that  my  near- 
est white  nei<;hbors  have  lieretofore  been  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  work  in  which  I  am  en- 
^ged,  (educating  the  freedmen,)  thou  wilt  not 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  thee  (hat  the  weekly 
visits  of  these  friendly  papers  afford  great  com- 
fort and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  deep  iostruciion, 
tome,  during  my  leisure  momenta;  and  I  as- 
sure thee  I  never  appreciated  the  paper  so  high- 
ly before. 

I  have  no  donbt  the  lotelligeneer  has  been 
and  is  the  means  of  doing  a  large  amount  of 
good  to  many  persons  who,  like  myself,  are  lo- 
cated in  isolated  positions,  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  attending  religions  meetings,  or  of 
mingling  personally  with  Friends;  and  although 
I  enjoy  a  variety  of  reading  matter,  yet  I  hope 
the  desire  to  please  the  various  tastes'  of  its 
readers,  will  not  induce  thee  to  allow  the  epaoe 
usually  devoted  to  what  may  be  termed  ^olid 
reading  matter,  to  ever  give  way  to  that  of  a 
lighter  character ;  for  the  continued  advocacy 
of  those  great,  noble,  fundamental  principles 
and  truths  which  have  ever  characterized  oar 
religious  Society,  will  doubtless  eauKe  the  In- 
telligencer to  prove  a  real  welcome  and  useful 
visitor^  both  in  and  oat  of  the  family  circle. 


It  is  an  old  and  true  saying,  that  "  one  half 
of  the  world  do  not  know  how  the  other  half 
live."  Although  the  mass  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Friends  have  contributed  so  generously  during 
the  few  past  years  toward  educating  and  reliev- 
ing the  wants  of  a  Urge  number  of  the  freed- 
men of  the  South,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking 
they  would  extend  some  assistance  to  the  poor 
colored  people  of  this  section  of  country,  if  they 
only  understood  their  real  condition.  The  freed- 
men of  southeri)  Missouri  are  differently  situa- 
ted in  some  respects  from  those  of  any  other 
portion  of  our  country.  In  the  States  further 
south,  they  know  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
white  population,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  their 
openly  avowed  enemies;  which  fact  renders 
them  cautions  and  self-reliant  in  all  their  move- 
ments, particularly  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  white  race;  whereas,  in  this  State,  (which 
did  not  join  with  the  others  in  going  out  of 
the  Union,)  there  is  a  large  number  of  white 
penons,  who,  by  prnfet»ing  to  be  friendly  tit 
the  colored  man,  often  give  him  advice  which 
he  is  ignorantly  induced  to  follow,  and  which 
proves  most  disastrous  to  him.  In  fact,  an  ex- 
tensive and  systematio  plot  has  recently  been 
di:>covered  in  this  State,  by  myself  and  others, 
which  was  gotten  up  by  the  enemies  of  the  col- 
ored people,  and  by  which  it  was  designed  to 
control  the  eleotion  next  fall,  in  which  the  im- 
portant question  is  to  be  decided,  as  to  whether 
the  colored  man  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  in  thii 
State.  Their  plan  is,  (as  I  have  heard  it  from 
their  own  lips,)  to  deceive  the  colored  people, 
and  use  various  cunning  devices,  (such  as  treat- 
ing some  to  whiskey,  offering  others  high  wages, 
being  extra  friendljif  with  all  of  them,  etc ,) 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  remain  with  thi>iif 
former  owners,  in  a  condition  of  ignorance, 
poverty  and  degradation,  until  after  the  coming 
election ;  and  thus  be  able  to  circulate  a  plausi- 
ble report  just  before  election  timo,  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  "  niggers,"  (as  they  call 
them,)  are  remaining  in  ignorance,  living  with 
their  old  masters  just  as  they  used  to,  without 
providing  any  homes  of  their  own ;  and  that 
they  are  therefore  not  justly  entitled  to  a  vote 
in  the  State.  However  kindly  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  these  parts  may  be  treated  for  political 
purposes,  between  now  and  the  State  election, 
yet  the  shameful  manner  in  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  abused  by  these  same  persons, 
since  the  emancipation  proclamation  was  issued, 
goes  to  show  what  the  freedmen  may  expect  if 
the  vote  is  oast  against  them  next  fall,  and  the 
State  government  fails  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  rights  of  the  freedmen 
in  this  State  can  ba  properly  secured  to  them, 
but  by  promptly  ednoatiog  the  masses  of  them  ; 
inducing  families  of  them  to  settle  in  colonies, 
parchase  little  homes  of  their  own,  and  carry 
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on  yariotts  indastrial  pnrsuits  suited  to  their 
several  tastes  and  means ;  thus  coDvinciDg  the 
whole  white  populatioo  that  they  are  not  only 
worthy  of  their  freedom,  but  that  they  are  jastly 
entitled  to  a  right  to  vote. 

I  came  out  here  fourteen  months  ago,  and 
purchased  1100  acres  of  land,  whioh  had  been 
selected  by  an  investigating  committee  as  being 
admirably  adapted  for  settling  such  a  colony. 
I  am  now  the  only  white  person  on  the  place  ; 
I  am  boarding  with  a  very  ni^e,  tidy,  respecta- 
ble family  of  kind-hearted  colored  people;  and 
1  am  teaching  a  free  school  for  the  freedmen, 
on  my  own  account,  without  receiving  any  com- 
pensation from  any  source,  excepting  that  whioh 
proceeds  from  an  approving  conscience.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  who  have  already  located  here, 
there  are  a  great  many  poor,  but  industrious 
and  worthy  families,  who  would  like  to  move 
here  and  send  their  children  to  school,  if  they 
could  get  sufiScient  employment  for  themselves 
to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 

t  have  recently  been  thinking  that  there 
might  b^  among  the  numerous  patrons  and 
readers  of  the  "  Intelligencer,"  some  persons 
who,  fi-om  the  double  motive  of  doing  good  to 
a  poor,  suffering,  oppressed  people,  and  making 
money  for  themselves,  could  be  induced  to 
either  come  out  themselves,  or  employ  an  agent 
to  come  out  here,  and  establish  a  good  store 
and  shipping  warehouse  at  the  steamboat  land- 
ing here  at  Lovejoy,  and  to  erect  a  woollen  fac- 
tory, a  flour  mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  brick  kiln,  etc., 
all,  or  any  of  which  would  afford  employment 
to  some  poor,  worthy  freedmen.  After  carfful 
investigation,  I  feel  satisfied  that  either  of  the 
above  would  constitute  a, very  safe  investment 
of  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  do  much  good. 
If  some  of  the  benevolent  hearted  capitalists  of 
the  North  could  have  been  here  recently,  and 
heard  some  of  the  earnest  appeals  for  employ- 
ment, from  deserving  colored  men  and  women, 
who  are  anxious  to  leave  their  old  masters,  and 
settle  here,  so  as  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  I  am  almost  sure  they  would  willingly 
devise  suitable  means  to  employ  this  class  of 
people.  Friends  in  different  parts  of  Ohio  have 
kindly  seiit  me  two  boxes  of  clothing,  to  dis- 
tribute especially  among  destitute  colored  wid- 
ows and  orphans ;  and  truly  they  have  proven 
as  a  "  God-send  "  to  many  of  these  suffering 
creatures ;  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  to 
the  credit  of  these  people,  that  many  of  them 
possess  such  a  noble  spirit,  that  they  greatly 
prefer  laboring  honorably  for  a  livelihood,  to 
begging,  or  receiving  voluntary  contributions. 

Many  of  these  people,  who  have  been  kept 
in  bondage  nearly  all  their  lives,  are  now  setting 
a  good  example,  in  various  ways,  to  the  white 
raee  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

As  one  among  the  rnxny  commendable  in- 
stances wherein  the  colored  people  are  proving 


themselves  worthy  of  their  freedom,  I  must  brief- 
ly refer  to  one  noble  spirited  widow,  who  quietly 
remained  with  her  former  master,  (although  he 
had  inhumanly  abused  those  q^  her  children 
who  were  not  specially  useful  to  him,)  until 
she  had  saved  enough  wages  to  purchase  a  lot 
at  Lovejoy ;  she  then  packed  up  and  came  here 
with  her  six  children,  regardless  of  the  pro- 
testations, earnest  entreaties,  and  even  threats, 
as  to  what  the  white  tyrant  would  do,  if  she 
dared  to  leave  him,  and  go  to  that  "  —  nigger- 
school  settlement  at  Lovejoy."  She  bought  a 
S25  lot;  rented  a  little  bouse  of  me  until  she  and 
her  two  older  daughters  could  erect  one  of  their 
own,  (which  they  are  about  doing  themselves,) 
and  started  her  children  off  to  school.  The  two 
older  daughters  take  turns  in  hiring  out  by 
the  month,  and  attending  school  the  alternate 
months;  while  she  works  all  day,  and  studies 
in  the  evening;  and  hag  me  stop  in  and  hear  her 
recite  her  lessons  whenever  I  have  leisure  to 
do  so.  She  and  her  two  older  girls  have  con- 
tracted to  out  the  timber,  and  clear  off  a  piece 
of  land  for  me  this  winter;  whioh  they  are  now 
faithfully  working  at  between  school  hours. 
They  are  quite  modest,  and  physically  rather 
delicate  females,  and  I  do  wish  I  could  give 
them  some  employment  more  appropriate  to 
their  sex ;  but  I  cannot  at  present. 

The  following  tottC;bing  incident  will  serve  as 
an  illnstration  of  the  disinterested  benevolence 
possessed  by  some  of  these  colored  people.  Just 
a  week  ago  to-day,  a  most  wretched  looking 
colored  man  crawled  up  the  river  bank,  stag- 
gered up  to  the  door  of  our  cabin  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition,  and  feebly  asked  permission  to 
enter  and  get  something  to  eat;  candidly  stating 
at  the  same  time  that  he  bad  nothing  with  which 
to  pay  for  his  boarding.  The  kind-hearted  col- 
ored man  and  wife  with  whom  1  am  boarding, 
appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  the  latter  an- 
nounoeaient;  but  seeing  that  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate stranger  needed  immediate  attention, 
they  displayed  a  true  Christian  spirit,  by  taking 
him  in,  warming  and  feeding,  and  then  tho- 
roughly washing  and  clothing  him.  From  that 
day  to  this,  they  have  given  him  the  most  de^ 
voted  attention,  both  by  night  and  by  day, 
without  receiving— or  apparently  even  wishing 
for — any  pecuniary  consideration  whatever ;  but 
early  this  morning'the  spirit  took  its  flight,  and 
this  evening  they  decently  consigned  the  frail 
body  to  its  mother  earth.  The  eloeing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  this  dark-skinned  man,  and  the 
histqry  he  gave  of  himself  for  the  last  few  weeks 
of  his  earthly  career,  were  truly  affecting,  and 
caused  many  tears  of  sympathy  to  flow  down  my 
cheeks,  as  well  as  others.  He  had  been  engaged 
as  a  boatman  on  the  Missif-sippi  river;  bat  was 
taken  sick,  and,  while  recruiting  in  St.  Louis, 
had  nearly  every  thing  stolen  from  him.  He 
recently  le  entered  the  steamboat  as  a  laborer ; 
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but  being  weak,  he  had  to  woik  oautiously, 
which  offended  the  maie,  who  passionately 
knocked  him  down  with  a  "sling  shot,"  and 
threw  htm  overboard,  (aa  being  dead,)  the 
night  before  he  arrived  at  my  place.  A  white 
passenger  who  happened  to  witness  the  per- 
formance, had  the  mate  and  watchman  both 
arrested,  tried  and  imprisoned,  (I  am  informed,) 
when  the  boat  arrived  in  St.  Louis.  They  all 
thought  the  man  was  dead  ;  but  hfi  came  to, 
w«ded  out  of  the  water  a  few  miles  below  here, 
and,  with  some  assistance,  succeeded  in  petting 
up  hers,  to  give  a  final  account  of  himself.  His 
bodily  sufferings  were  most  intenoe,  and  he  was 
greatly  troubled  about  not  being  able  to  see  any 
of  his  deiir  relatives,  (who  live  in  Louisiana  ;) 
but  as  the  time  approached  for  his  final  disso- 
lution, he  not  only  correctly  predicted  the  time, 
but  after  repeated,  earnest  supplications  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  all  of  his  earthly  pains,  sor- 
rows and  trials  appeared  suddenly  to  ha  dis- 
placed by  the  consciousness  of  a  present  Sa- 
viour; and  thus  during  the  last  few  hours  he 
seemed  calm,  and  peacefully  resiftned  to  the 
fate  which  he  saw  clearly  pictured  before  him. 
During  all  the  week  he  was  here,  I  did  not  hear 
him  express  the  least  enmity  toward  his  cruel 
taskmasters,  who  had  thus  shamefully  caused 
his'  death,  or  indeed  any  one  else ;  but  I  believe 
he  gave  ample  evidence  that  he  had  forgiven 
everybody,  and  that  God  had  forgiven  him. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  to  day,  as  I  sol- 
emnly gazed  upon  that  dark  body,  as  it  was  be- 
ing wrapped  in  the  habiliments  of  death,  that 
the  refined  spirit  which  it  had  enclosed,  had 
been  happily  wafted  off  to  .that  glorious  world 
where  no  distinctions  are  made  on  account  of 
color,  race,  or  natioo. 

In  accordance  with  my  own  feelings,  and  the 
suggestions  of  Col.  F.  A.  Seely,.(tbe  State  agent 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  located  in  St.  Louis,) 
I  have  recently  had  several  large  meetings  of 
the  colored  people,  out  through  the  country  in 
different  directions  from  here,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  giving  them  some  advice  and  instruction  in 
regard  to  several  matters  of  special  importance 
to  them  at  this  time.  One  of  these  meetings 
occurred  last  First  day  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  over  twenty  miles  west  of  here;  the  road 
(or  path)  to  which  waa  very  rough,  crooked 
and  indistinct.  I  eould  not  find  any  one  who 
knew  the  way,  except  the  two  oldest  daughters 
of  the  colored  widow  I  have  allnded  to  above. 
These  two  courageous  girls  kindly  volunteered 
to  pilot  me  out  there;  knowing  that  our  only 
chance  iCbs  to  walk  all  the  way,  go  without  our 
dinners,  and  have  a  raw.  blustering  atmosphere 
to  pass  through.  We  walked  out  there ;  attend- 
ed the  meeting  in  the  afternooa,  and  walked 
back  home  the  following  day  ;  all  pretty  tired, 
but  well  satisfied  that  we  had  gone,  feeling,  as 
we  did,  that  some  good  bad  been  accomplished 


in  s  community  which  greatly  needed  it,  and 
which  appeared  to  appreciate  the  visit. 

My  school  is  in  a  flouriohing  condition  at 
present ;  nearly  all  the  pupils  appear  very  anx- 
ious to  learn,  and  are  succeeding  therein;  and 
their  general  deportment,  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  is  quite  commendable. 

I  must  now  bid  thee  farewell,  remaining  thy 
well  wishing  friend, 

WiLMEB  Walton. 


Wm.  Penn's  famous  saying  should  be  writ- 
ten upon  the  Church's  banners: — "No  pain,  no 
palm;  no  thorn,  no  throne;  no  gall,  no  glory ; 
no  cross,  no  crown." 

NOTES  or  rOREIQN  TRAVEL,  FBOU  PRIVATE 

00RRE8PONDEN0B. 

No.  U. 

Bkbun,  Tth  mo.,  1867. 

We  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  greatest 
economy  of  time,  lest  we  should  not  have 
enough  of  it  for  Switzerland  and  its  glorious 
mouotains.  The  fact  is,  the  more  we  see,  the 
more  inexhaustable  does  this  great  Eastern 
world  seem  to  be  in  wonder  and  interest,  and  I 
almost  feel  afraid  sometimes,  that  we  shall 
become  so  satiated  by  the  time  we  shall  have 
finished  our  travels,  that  our  own  plain,  unfin- 
ished country  will  .possess  fewer  attractions  than 
we  should  like  to  acknowledge.  We  shall 
certainly  try  to  avert  so  mortifying  a  catastrophe, 
and  I 'trust  our  patriotism  will  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  success.  My  last  was  mailed  at  Han- 
over where  we  visited  a  fine  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  walked  in  huge  cloth  slippers  over 
the  pnliahed  floors  of  the  royal  palace,  which 
abounds  in  sumptuous  furnituroand  magnificent 
pictures,  and  quite  astonished  ua  by  its  grandeur 
and  elegance.  The  sovereign  of  this  little  king- 
dom of  Hanover  waa  certainly  lodged  in  prince- 
ly style.  After  dinner  we  drove  out  to  the 
Herranhausan,  his  ex- Majesty's  summer  chat- 
eau, the  road  to  which  is  through  a  splendid 
avenue,  2000  feet  in  length,  of  four  rows  of  lin- 
dens, all  in  full  blos-om  and  loading  the  air  with 
delicious  fragrance.  Here  were  gardens,  and 
green  houses,  and  pineries,  all  in  the  most  ex- 
quisitB  order ;  but  it  was  sad  to  think  the  poor 
banished  King  would  probably  never  enjoy 
them  again.  In  returning,  we  visited  the 
Waterloo  Column,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  Hanoverians  who  fell  on  that  field,  and  after 
a  drive  through  some  of  the  pleasautest  streets 
of  this  interesting  old  city,  were  ready  at  5.20 
for  the  oars  that  wero  to  carry  us  to  Brunswick, 
distant  about  two  hours.  Our  ride  was  a  most 
charming  one,  for  though  the  country  was, 
greatly  to  our  surprise,  perfectly  flat,  it  waa 
everywhere  rich  with  ripening  grain  fields,  and 
beautiful  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  an  end- 
less variety  of  wild  flowers,  beside  immeae 
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patches  of  briUiaot  poppies,  that  are  cultivated 
in  large  quantities  for  their  oil.  On  entering 
the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whom 
the  King  of  Prussia  has  not  yet  swallowed  up,  a 
stern-looking  official  popped  his  head  into  the 
car  window  and  demanded  oar  passports.  On 
entering  Berlin,  we  drove  to  the  "  Deutches 
hof,"  a  quaint  old  building  with  a  low  stone 
arcade  along  the  front,  looking,  like  every  thing 
around  it,  ancient  and  venerable,  and  after 
securing  our  rooms,  went  otit  for  a  short  pre- 
liminary walk,  coming  back  quite  satisfied  that 
the  old  town  of  Brunswick  was  the  quaintest 
and  strangest  looking  of  any  of  these  old  places 
we  had  yet  fallen  upon.  In  one  uf  the  open 
spaced  is  the  bronze  fignre  of  a  lion,  erected 
bOO  years  ago,  the  real  age  of  which  is  supposed 
to  date  still  farther  buck.  Next  morning  we 
visited  the  Cathedral,  built  in  1173  by  Henri 
le  Lion,  after  bis  return  from  Palestine.  It  was 
once  covered  internally  with  gilding  and  fres- 
coes, but  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  now  conceal- 
ed by  whitewash,  the  choir  alone  having  es- 
caped the  desecri^tion  of  the  Reformers.  In 
the  crypt  beneath  are  20  or-SO  coffins),  contain- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  Princes  of  the  house  of 
Guelf ;  among  them  that  of  Queen  Caroline  of 
England,  covered  with  velvet  and  gold,  and  fes- 
tooned with  wreaths,  which  had  once,  how 
many  years  ago  I  know  not,  been  green.  On 
many  of  the  C'lffins  lay  an  engraved  picture  of 
the  occupant,  with  the  date  of  his  or  her  birth 
and  death.  It  seemed  to  bring  us  strangely 
near  to  the  great  ones  of  former  ages,  to  be  so 
surrounded  by  what  was  left  of  their  mortality. 
At  4.80  we  took  oars  for  Hartzburg,  a  small 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  wher9 
civilization  and  railroad  traveling  como  to  an 
end.  We  got  into  a  hotel,  in  which  the  "Zimmer- 
madchen  "  was  so  intensely  Dutch  that  we  had 
some  diiScalty  in  making  her  comprehend  our 
wants.  Last  summer  we  were  amused,  as  we 
got  farther  into  Deutscbland,  at  the  diminished 
size  of  our  pitchers,  but  here  it  is  the  fashion  to 
have  none  at  all.  The  basins  were  left  half 
filled  with  water,  and  a  goblet  besides  ;  and  this 
was  evidently  ail  that  waa  considered  necessary, 
and  all  that  we  could  procure.  The  style  of  bed- 
covering,  too,  is  in  these  regions  different  from 
ours.  As  far  as  the  under  sheet,  all  was  as  it 
should  be;  but  instead  of  an  upper  one,  we  found 
a  linen  case,  like  a  huge  pillow  oase,  enclosing 
something  like  a  very  thick  comfortable,  which 
was  to  answer  for  sheet,  spread  and  everything 
else.  I  took  the  liberty,  as  it  was  a  warm  night, 
of  untying  mine  and  emptying  it  of  its  contents  ; 
the  next  night,  when  it  was  too  cool  for  that, 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  covered  at 
all,  in  our  little  narrow  beds,  where  the  linen 
was  so  stiff  that  it  was  constantly  sliding  off. 
Next  day  we  went  on  to  Hallenstadt.  We  had 
thought  Brunswick  strange  and  quaint  enough, 


but  this  town  "  ont-herods  Herod ;"  and  as  we 
passed  under  the  low,  arched  gateway  in  its  an- 
cient walls,  and  entered  the  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  where  almost  every  house  was  covered 
with  grotesque  carving  and  each  story  j>rojected 
a  foot  or  tgro  beyond  the  one  below  it,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  entirely 
foreign  looking  and  picturesque.  In  walking 
afterwards  through  the  place,  our  first  impres- 
sions were  fully  justified,  and  we  found  that  it 
was  quite  distinguished,  as  having  preserved 
the  type  of  the  middle  ages  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Here  we  again  took  the  railroad  to 
Magdeberg,  where  we  visited  the  cathedral, 
from  the  top  of  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
wonderful  fortifications,  for  which  the  city  is 
celebrated.  We  afterwards  walked  through  one 
of  the  gates,  where  the  wall  (or  rather  bank) 
is  100  feet  thick,  with  a  deep  moat  on  the  out- 
side. All  the  fortifications  appear  to  be  kept  up 
with  the  greatest  care  j  indeed,  wherever  we  go, 
here  in  Prussia,  the  military  spirit  seems  to 
have  the  ascendancy,  and  things  look  very  much 
as  if  Frederick  William  were  thinking  of  future 
conquests.  Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  Ber- 
lin, where  we  arrived  under  a  'brilliant  sunset 
sky,  and  entered  the  great  Brandenberg  gate, 
and  drrve  through  the  splendid  street,  "  Unter 
der  Lindens,"  to  tbe  Hotel  de  Rome.  Our  ffrst 
visit  was  to  the  palace,  which  is  more  sumptu- 
ous than  all  I  could  ever  have  imagined. 
Every  chamber  of  the  immense  suite  more 
splendid  than  the  last.  Some  of  the  furniture  is 
of  massive  silver,  and  we  saw  several  pieces  of 
immense  size — notr  only  plated — the  originals 
of  which  had  been  melted  up  by  Frederick  the 
Great  to  defray  the'expenses  of  his  armies. 

(To  be  eoatlauad.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIBST  MOXTH  26,  1368. 


Ersatdh. — The  omission  to  accredit  Friends' 
Quarterly  Examiner  with  "Tlie  Goodness  of  tbe 
Seaaonable  Word,"  in  our  last  issae,  was  uointen* 

tioaal. 


DiiD,  on  tbe  ITth  of  Twelfth  month,  1867,  at  tbe 
reaideace  of  her  father  Robert  Kirby,  in  Ocean  Co., 
N.  J.,  Anna  S.,  wife<of  Samoel  C.  Kent,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age.  We  can  truly  say 
she  was  a  deroied  wife  and  aa  affectionate  child  ; 
And  the  loveliness  ot  her  dispoBilion,  the  sveetnesa 
of  her  iiiiad  and  spirit,  seemed  to  win  for  her  the 
love  of  all  with  whom  she  associated.  She  was  an 
invalid  and  sufferer  forsiiteea  months,  and  bore  her 
suffering  with  great  patience,  often  desiring,  for  the 
comfort  of  those  with  whom  she  was  nearly  related, 
to  recover,  but  was  fully  prepared  for  death.  When 
near  her  close,  she  said  to  those  around,  her  hour 
bad  come;  exclaiming,  "All  is  bright,"  and  giving 
full  evidence  that  she  was  about  entering  into  eter- 
nal rest.  Her  remiins  were  interred  in  Friends' 
burying-groand  at  Arney  Town,  N.J.,  on  tbe  2l8t  alt. 
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Died,  on  the  7th  of  Twelfth  moDtb,  1867,  at  Wrgt- 
hmj,  L.  I.,  liAOBEt  Cock,  in  the  74tb  year  of  her 
age;  a  member  of  the  Mootblf  Meeting  of  New  York. 
In  the  decease  of  this  dear  Friend  the  family  and 
social  circle  in  which  she  mored  bare  lost  a  valued 
member,  for  truly  may  It  be  said  of  her,  she  not  only 
possessed  "  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  but  that  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposition  endeared  her  to  all  who 
knew  her. 

In  the  Society  of  Friends  she  felt  a  deep  interest, 
which  was  manifeated  by  her  steady  attendance  of 
meetings,  and  in  encouraging  others  to  do  likewise ; 
and  alihoagh  called  sway  suddenly,  yet  sorvivors 
hare  the  consolation  to  believe  that  sbe  was  not 
unprepared  for  the  solemn  event,  and  that  her  puri- 
fied spirit  has  been  admitted  into  companionship 
with  the  ■■  righteoDs  of  all  generations,  and  with 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect." 

,  near  Selma,  Clarke  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of 

Twelfth  month,  1867,  of  paralysis  induced  by  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  Tbomasin  U.  Bbaxson,  wife  of 
Thomas  Branson,  and  danshterof  Bdward  and  Mary 
Walker,  of  Frederic  Co.,  Va.,  in  the  57th  year  of  her 
age.  In  the  death  of  this  Friend,  Green  Plain 
Monthly  Meeting  loses  a  valuable  elder,  and  our  So- 
ciety an  excellent  and  useful  member.  Sbe  attended 
the  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  17th,  and  on  her  return 
home,  before  removing  her  covering,  was  taken  with 
the  paralysis,  from  which  she  continued  to  sink  till 
her  close.  Sbe  had  been  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health  for  about  five  years,  affecting  her  mental 
faculties,  particularly  the  memory,  of  which  she  was 
sensible ;  hut  the  time  past  had  been  applied  to  lay- 
ing up  durable  riches,  and  now  her  relatives  and 
friends  have  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  believ- 
ing she  is  admitted  to  the  unchangeable  joy  of  the 
righteous,  thus  affording  evidence  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  making  the  election  of  the  soul  complete 
before  the  "  golden  bowl"  of  ihe  intellect  be  broken. 

,  on  the  3l8t  of  last  month,  Jacob  Jackson,  in 

the  77th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Jericho 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings.  Seldom  do  we 
witness  the  amount  of  bodily  suffering  from  chronic 
diseases  as  W4s  the  lot  of  this  Friend  to  pass  through 
at  times  during  several  years  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  tfarouKhoiit  which  he  maintained  a  quiet 
and  cheerful  spirit,  attending  meetings  whenever 
bis  health  would  permit,  and  evincing  by  fortitude 
and  patience  his  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 

,  in  PMUdelphia,  on  the  afternoon  of  First 

month  11th,  Clifpobd  Siiitb,  in  his  69ih  yenr. 

,  on  the  morning  of  First  mo.  llih,  Carolihr 

Fbinob,  aged  II  months,  dtnghter  of  Charles  S.and 
Anna  B.  Freoeb,  members  of  Spruce  St.  Monthly 
UeetiQg. 

,  in  Wilmington,  Del ,  on  the  19th  of  Twelfth 

month,  1867,  Steve.nsoh  Cboasdalk,  in  the  78tb  year 
of  bis  age. 

VBIENDS'   FUEL   ASSOCIATION   FOa   THE   POOE. 
Stated   meeting   on   Seventh-day   evrniog   neit. 
Second  month  Ist,  1868,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street 
Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Jog.  M.  TrUhah,  Jb.,  Clerk. 

FRIENDS'   SOCIAL    LYCEUM. 
First  month  28th,  1868,  at  7}  o'clock,  Leetnre  by 
Db.  Jahbs  Tvsoif.    Subject,—"  Food." 

Ad  adjonroed  Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Friends 
for  the  pnrpose  of  providing  a  Meetiug-House  for  the 
Indulged  Meeting  under  the  care  of  Qreen  Street 
Monthly  Meeting,  will  be  held  at  Hall,  No.  1914 
Coatea  jjtreet,  on  First-day,  2d  proximo,  at  3  o'clock, 
P-  ^-  Jamsb  Ga8kiu,  Clerk. 


From  The  Chri^tiaa  Rcgkter. 
A  NEW- tear's  wish  FOE  1868. 

Dating  the  past  few  days,  how  often  have  the 
words,  "  A  happy  nej»-year,"  been  uttered  by 
the  lips  of  hundreds  and  thousands  among  us ! 
— the  gleeful  shout  of  the  little  child,  as  the 
bright  sun  of  the  opening  year  gilded  his 
whole  future  with  its  rays  of  golden  light,  and 
the  calmer,  yet  still  joyous  greeting,  as  friend 
met  friend,  in  the  home-circle,  the  street,  or 
the  mart  of  business. 

To  some,  the  words  struck  those  deeper 
chords  of  feeling  and  sad  remembrance,  whoso 
only  response  was  tears,  as  the  desolate  home, 
the  vacant  seat,  the  silent  voice,  whispered  of 
bereaved  affection  and  hopes  whose  earthly 
light  was  quenched  in  darkness.  To  others, 
the  greeting  was  full  of  bright  anticipation 
and  human  joy,  with  oo  shading  cloud  to  dim 
the  glowing  future.  But  again  and  again  ut- 
tered, repeated  and  echoed  through  all  our 
homes,  bow  few  have  realized  their  deep  signifi- 
cance, Bod  from  how  few  lips  was  the  utter- 
ance a  tiue  expression  of  the  touPs  deep  wish 
and  prayer. 

We  use  these  common  expressions  of  our 
daily  life, — we  meet  and  part,  and  call  our- 
selves true  and  sincere, — but  bow  much  of  all 
this  intercourse  is  merely  outward,  the  forms  of 
a  common  politeness,  the  greetings  of  formal 
friendship,  hiding  the  deeper  soul-life,  or 
blinding  us  to  its  great  realities  !  Were  our 
common  and  daily  intercourse  the  simple  ut- 
terances of  the  heart,  too  pure  to  need  the 
gloss  of  mere  civilities,  too  real  to  seek  the 
mask  of  cold  conventionalities,  how  much 
truer,  higher,  more  Chrut-like  would  be  our 
lives. 

"A  happy-new  year!"  but  not  necessarily  a 
year  all  cloudless,  serene  and  joyful,  free  from 
sorrow,  care,  sickne-ts  and  anxiety ; — not  such 
is  our  wish  here  to-day.  We  wish  you,  in- 
deed, a  happy  year,  yet  should  God  take 
from  you  the  health  that  now  pulses  through 
your  veins  and  animates  you  with  life  and 
vigor,  laying  you  on  the  conch  of  weariness 
aud  pain,  it  will  bo  because  in  his  perfect  wis- 
dom He  knows  that  sickness  may  conduce  to 
your  soul's  truer  life  and  lead  you  nearer  to 
Ilim  than  days  of  painless  joy  and  ease. 

We  wish  you  a  happy  year,  yet  sbould  sor- 
row cloud  your  sky,  and  anxiety  fill  your  heart, 
and  the  touch  of  God's  chastening  hand  rest 
heavily  on  you,  we  know  that  through  sorrow, 
rightly  met,  the  soul  is  made  more  strong, 
Christ  like,  and  enduring;  and  so  we  dare  not 
ask  to  have  the  cup  all  pass  from  you. 

We  wish  you  a  happy  year,  yet  should 
riches  fade,  and  anxieties  for  the  means  of 
daily  subsistence  press  heavily  upon  you,  and 
many  sources  of  outward  enjoyment  and  ease 
be  taken  away,  yet  through  the  fading  of  the 
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earthly  treasure  may  be  revealed  the  heavenly 
riches. 

A  happy  new-year,  yet  shoald  those  near  and 
dear  be  called  from  your  side,  and  desolation 
fill  the  home  now  glad  with  the  musio  of  happy 
voices  and  cheerful  love,  we  know  that  through 
the  earthly  partings  is  opened  a  clearer  path- 
way to  the  unseen;  that  from  the  broken 
home  circle,  faith  lifts  the  eye  of  a  holier  trust 
to  Him  who  is  now  and  forever  the  keeper  of 
all  souls,  guiding,  leading, -guarding  all  here 
and  within  the  veil,  with  a  love  too  deep,  too 
infinite,  for  our  feeble  thought  to  fathom.  And 
so  even  through  sorrow,  a  deeper  happiness  may 
be  yours,  bearing  you  on  its  troubled  waves  to 
the  haven  of  peace  and  trust. 

We  wish  you  a  happy  year ;  but  not  a  year 
all  free  from  struggle,  doubt  and  perplexity  ; 
for  through  the  doubt  faithfully  jiiet  may  come 
a  clearer  insight  into  Qod's  truth  and  the  lift- 
ing np  of  the  soul  to  a  higher  vision. 

And  so  in  the  spirit  of  our  holy  faith  we  wish 
you  a  happy  new-year;  happy,  through  a  truer 
following  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  laying  the 
hand  in  his,  and  letting  Him  lead  you  day  by 
day,  through  joy  and  Forrow,  hope  and  fear, 
life  and  death,  even  to  the  great  Immortality. 
Happy  through  a  closer  walk  with  God, — the 
Father's  love  overshadowing  your  daily  path, 
and  his  hand  recognized  in  all  the  daily  duties 
and  joys  of  each  passing  day.  Happy — through 
a  deeper  sonl-life,  conscious  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  and  realizing  more  and  more  fully  the 
deep  meaning  of  the  promise,  "  We  will  come 
and  make  our  abode  with  him." 

Thus  we  wish  you  a  happy  new-year;  in 
glad  faith  that  this  life  of  the  soul  is  higher, 
deeper  and  more  real,  than  aught  of  outward 
good,  or  joy,  or  prosperity.  Ani  may  the 
very  God  of  Peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  infus- 
ing into  your  soul  a  deeper  earnestness,  lifting 
it  up  to  a  holier  trust,  and  keeping  it  lifted,  up. 
"  Faithful  is  He  who  oalleth  you,  who  also  will 
do  it."  ,       H.  O.  M. 


Of  Aristotle  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion  a 
man,  who  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself, 
came  to  him  and  made  a  very  lengthy  speech, 
and  fearing  he  wearied  the  philosopher,  begged 
his  pardon  for  having  spoken  so  long.  "  There 
is  no  occasion,"  replied  he,  "for  an  apology, 
for  I  assure  yon  I  heard  very  little  you  said ;  I 
was  all  the  while  thinking  of  something  use- 
ful." '  ' 
'  At  another  time,  when  one  was  relating 
something  whioh  he  thought  very  remarkable, 
and  thinking  the  philosopher  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  what  he  said,  inquired,  is  it  not  wonder- 
ful ?  "  No,"  replied  he,  "  the  wonder  is,  that 
I  have  been  able  to  sit  still  and  not  run  away, 
so  that  I  might  not  hear  your  idle  talk." 
— Senex. 


fat  Frianda'  Inteingrnear. 

EEMABKS  ON  THE  YXARLT  MKETIN08  OT  THE 

SOCIETY   or    FRIENDS. 

A  party  of  the  members  of  Society  interested 
in  serious  subjects  were  quietly  conversing  a 
few  evenings  since,  when  the  Intelligencer  was 
brought  in  and  read,  and  comments  made  on 
the  variety  and  good  quality  of  its  contents. 
Amongst  these,  the  Essay  of  T.  H.  8.  was  re- 
ceived will)  unusual  favor,  and  as  be  writes 
with  authority  and  fairness,  hopes  were  ex- 
pressed that  his  wise  suggestions  may  have 
their  due  weight,  and  that  his  efforts  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  our  profession  may  be 
continned.  We  are  in  need  of  "new  light  on 
old  subjects."  But  the  Editorial,  with  its  ex- 
tacts  from  the  writings  of  W.  C.  W.,  in  the 
London  Friend,  in  reference  to  "crowding  to- 
gether too  many  subjects  during  our  Yearly 
Moetings,"  roused  anew  our  sympathies  on  be- 
half of  all  those  who  have  experienced  the 
privations  and  sufferings  therein  alluded  to. 
Ad  unreserved  conversation  took  place,  and 
many  desires  were  expressed  that  some  ohange 
for  the  better  might  in  time  be  effected. 

The  pressure  of  business  during  the  annual 
gatherings  of  Society  has  for  a  long  time  been 
a  matter  of  regret  with  those  who  believe  that 
our  best  interests  have  sustained  loss  thereby; 
and  some  of  us  at  various  times  on  such  ocoa- 
sions  could  almost  have  adopted  the  expressive 
language  given  by  the  English  Friend, — we 
have  felt  "weak  in  body,  and  distracted  in 
mind,  with  an  oppressive  sense  that  we  were 
really  unequal  to  attending  Yearly  Meetins." 
Those  who  thought  they  could  not  safely  accept 
the  whole  description,  freely  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  been  often  so  near  to  such 
a  state,  as  to  make  a  change  desirable;  they 
suggested  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the  Friends 
who  have  their  Yearly  Meetings  in  cities,  that 
they  make  trial  of  having  but  one  session  a  day, 
beginning  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
holding  to  a  time  that  might  be  determined  by 
circumstances;  always,  nevertheless,  avoiding 
a  long  session.  The  afternoons  and  evenings 
could  then  be  devoted  to  the  matters  now  left 
with  scarcely  a  reference.  On  this  subject, 
the  remarks  of  the  English  Friend,  when  he 
speaks  of  a  separation  of  the  business  of  the 
"  inner  and  the  outer  court,"  deserve  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  Friends,  as  promising  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  embarrassments  from  whioh 
we  bave  suffered  under  present  regulations. 

As  matters  now  stand,  nothing  but  deep  re- 
ligious weight,  fine  mental  gifts,  aooompanied 
by  much  executive  ability,  haa  enabled  the 
leaders  and  principal  actors  in  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, wherever  situated,  to  bear  themselves 
with  good  credit,  through  the  heavy  pressure 
to  which  they  subject  themselves,  and  also 
subject  others ;  yet  year  by  year  the  same  plans 
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of  procedure  are  carried  oat,  aod  no  effort! 
made  toward  an  altpration.  In  seeking  to  ao- 
ooant  for  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things, 
in  a  community  of  professed  enlightenment,  it 
hag  been  surmised  that  it  has  proceeded  from 
the  habits  of  those  engaged  in  these  disciplin- 
ary transactions.  Tiiey  have,  even  perhaps 
unconsciously  to  thcmaelves,  taken  with  them 
into  oar  annual  solemnities  a  methodized  sys- 
tem of  business,*  and  a  habit  of  making  haste, 
which  they  have  found  to  answer  well  in  their 
prlrate  affairs.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  danger 
of  overlooking  present  duties  by  adhering  too 
closely  to  preconcerted  schemes,  we  merely 
submit  this  view,  and  leave  the  subject  open  to 
be  reflected  upon. 

When  we  have  spoken  of  the  prominent 
Friends  of  our  Yearly  Meetings,  we  desire  to 
be  understood  as  alluding  exclusively  to  men's 
meetings;  for  whatever  may  bave4>een  designed, 
or  said,  or  written  on  the  subject  of  the  equal 
right  of  the  sexes  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  facts  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  defer- 
ence with  which  they  are  treated,  in  Disoiplin- 
ary  affairs,  the  opinions  of  women  are  liable  to 
a  decided  discount. 

The  writer  in  the  "  London  Friend"  is  very 
candid  in  his  contessions.  Until  his  views 
were  presented,  we  had  not  thought  it  possible 
that  London  Yearly  Meeting — the  supposed 
seat  of  Quakeri;)m — and  the  Yearly  Meetings 
held  on  the  American  Continent  possessed  in 
common  so  many  points  of  resemblance,  es- 
pecially as  ten  or  twelve  days  are  said  to  be  al- 
lotted to  its  deliberations ;  and  it  is  convened  in 
the  Sixth  month,  when  the  days  are  long.  With 
these  advantages  awaiting  them,  we  had  thought 
the  Friends  engaged  in  it  must,  fr(un  long  expe- 
rience, have  brought  every  arrangement  in  con- 
nexion with  Society  affairs  to  a  correct  admin- 
istrative status.  They,  however,  appear  to  need 
some  of  the  changes  which  we  require.  The 
similarity  of  circumstances  which  have  been 
alluded  to  may  be  found  nearly  represented  in 
the  following  items,  given  by  W.  C.  W. : 

"  We  are  driven  to  harry  through  the  basi- 
ness." 

"  We  grudge  a  religious  meeting  for  the 
youth,  of  an  afternoon." 

"  A  visit  from  women  Friends  is  dreaded, 
lest  thereby  the  dosing  session  be  delayed ;  and 


*  Frederick  W.  Bobertsoo,  in  one  «f  bis  early  les- 
sons, expresses  instrnctire  opinions  upon  the  subject 
of  fixed  plans  in  regard  to  future  operations.  He 
thought  men  often  neglected  preaent  opportanities 
of  usefulness  thereby;  he  was  concerned  that  their 
minds  should  be  kept  open  to  present  Impressions 
of  daty,  which  from  preoccupation  might  be  passed 
over  to  "  a  more  convenient  eeaaon."  F.  W.  R.  has 
become  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer  by  S.  M.  Janney's  Review  of  bis  Life 
and  Discourses.  We  think  the  Review  might  be 
continued  to  advantage. 


"  We  have  been  obliged  to  foreclose  subjects 
purely  for  want  of  time." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  pressure  borne  by 
those  who  are  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  American  Yearly  Meetings,  of  our  division 
of  the  visible  church ;  we  now  bring  forward 
the  last  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  as  the  most 
recent,  though  we  do  not  deem  it  a  solitary  ex- 
ample of  the  amount  of  concerns  which  may  be 
introduced  and  considered  at  such  a  time. 
Friends,  of  the  highest  (M-der  of  mind,  within 
the  compass  of  Qaakerism,  led  by  impressions 
of  religious  duty,  were  present.  In  the  public 
meetings,  their  ministrations  were  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  character,  and,  so  far 
as  time  was  permitted  them  for  the  expressioi; 
of  their  individual  concerns,  so  also  were  their 
exercinet,  in  the  meetings  for  discipline;  but 
for  some  important  matters,  which  might  use- 
fully  have  occupied  the  Friends  convened, 
time  was  not  offered. 

Our  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to 
the  select  meeting,  which  has  only  two  sessions ; 
the  members  thereof  have  leisure  for  all  their 
purposes.  This  meeting  occapies  the  Seventh- 
day,  which  precedes  the  First-day  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

A  public  meeting  is  also  always  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  so  that  the  time  allowed  to 
those  concerned  in  the  dispatch  of  the  business 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  is  rarely  over  three  days 
and  a  half;  wherein  all  the  certificates  and 
minutes  of  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings 
must  be  read,  all  the  Epistles  of  correspondence 
read,  and  answers  thereto  prepared,  read  and  ex- 
amined ;  (these  last  often  bear  inevitable  marks 
of  hasty  composition.)  All  the  Queries  must  also 
be  read,  and  the  propriety  of  the  summary  an- 
swers for  record,  considered,  as  well  as  the  other 
matters  which  usually  claim  attention.  But  to 
comprehend  what  has  been  said  of  the  pressure 
under  which  the  Friends  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  suffer,  we  mast  recollect  that  it  is  held 
late  in  the  autjimn,  when  the  days  are  short, 
and  the  affairs  of  every  day  urgent.  At  the 
closing  session,  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  was  read,  and  handed  to  the 
Women's  meeting  for  their  perusal;  but  as  the 
night  was  drawing  near,  it  was  too  dark  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  read,  and  the  Friends  present 
were  referred  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Men's 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  would  shortly  be  pub- 
lished, and  thus  the  meeting  closed.  No  op- 
portunity had  presented  for  those  concerned  in 
the  better  education  of  our  members  to  have  a 
meeting,  nor  until  the  annual  sessions  were  over 
had  the  friends  and  stockholders  of  Swarthmore 
College  an  interview  for  the  comparison  of 
their  opinions.  Nothing  was  done  for  the 
Freedmen ;  and  those  strangers  and  our  own 
citizens  who  had  desired  a  meeting  wherein  the 
affairs  of  the  race  could  be  considered,  found 
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their  wishes  utterly  frustrated.  Other  subjects 
of  interest  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  were  passed  over  without 
notice.  Do  we  act  wisely  to  continue  our  present 
arrangements!'     Let  us  reflect  on  the  Bubjt;ct. 

Any  account  of  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Baltimore  would  be  incomplete  without  a  no- 
tice of  the  Conference  of  the  Teicherit  of  the 
First-day  Schools,  which  was  beid  in  the  short 
intervals  between  meetings,  oo  the  evening  of 
Fourth-day,  and  at  %oon  the  next  day,  in  which 
matters  of  great  interest  belonging  to  the  result 
of  their  labors  were  presented.  These  First  day 
schools  promise,  should  they  continue  under 
present  auspices,  to  become  one  of  the  strong 
holds  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  the  promnl- 
*gatioD  of  its  principles  and  the  preservation  of 
its  young  pepple  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

Baltimore,  1st  mo.  4,  1S68.  T. 

THE  U.NDIVIDED  CHURCH. 

Take  a  mass  of  quicksilver,  let  it  fall  to  tho 
floor,  and  it  will  split  itself  into  a  vast  number 
uf  distinct  gobules.  Qalher  them  up,  and  put 
them  together  again,  and  they  will  coalesce 
into  one  body  as  before.  Thus  God's  el«ct 
below  are  sometimes  crumbled  and  distincuish- 
ed  into  various  parties,  though  they  arc  in  fact 
members  in  one  and  the  same  mystic  body. 
But  when  taken  up  faam  the  world  and  put  to- 
gether in  heaven,  they  will  constitute  one 
glorious  undivided  Oburoh  for  ever  and  ever. 
—  ToplaJy. 

For  Frlendu'  Ii<t«lli(enc*T. 
nilENDS'   FUEL  ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE  POOR. 

On  a  cold,  wintry  morning  in  Twelfth  month, 
1834,  a  poor  woman  called  at  the  residence 
of  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 
and  stating  her  case  of  suffering,  asked  fo  raid. 
On  a  visit  to  her  home,  her  story  was  found  to 
be  true,  and  the  sympaihy  of  the  Friend  being 
excited  by  the  misery  which  he  there  beheld, 
be  brought  the  case  to  the  notioe  of  Friends  at 
the  close  of  a  meeting  on  Fourth  day,  at  the 
old  Cherry  Street  House.  Contributions  were 
handed  in  and  the  woman's  wants  attended  to. 

A  call  was  sabsequently  issued  for  a  meeting 
of  Friends,  and  the  present  Association  was  the 
result — it  having  been  organized  First  mouth 
8lh,  1835. 

During  the  winter  of  1866-7,  171  tons  of 
coal  and  3  and  7- 12th  cords  of  wood  were  dis- 
tributed on  354  orders,  of  which  121  were 
vest  of  13th  street,  l.'>3  south  of  Green  and 
east  of  .13th,  and  80  north  of  Green  street. 

Of  those  relieved,  34  were  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 3  in  other  Northern  States,  31  in  South- 
em  States  and  West  Indies,  71  are  indefinitely 
recorded  as  United  Staltt  and  45  as  Americani, 
making  a  total  of  184. 

Of  156  recorded  as  of  foreign  birth,  123 
were  Irish,  12  English,  3  Scotch,  18  German} 


of  14  the  nativity  is  not  stated.    240  were 
white,  107  colored,  and  7  color  not  recorded. 

121  were  married,  193  widows,  20  single, 
5  widowers,  15  cot  properly  entered. 

As  to  age  (excepting  54  not  stated),  85  were 
between  20  and  40, 122  from  40  to  60,  83  from 
60  to  80,  8  between  80  and  90,  and  V.  over  90 
years. 

719  children  were  entered  as  belonging  to 
these  families,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  1200  persons  were  bene- 
fitted in  the  distribution. 
.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  sickness  or  in- 
firmity of  some  kind  existed. 

Any  Friend  desiring  to  contribute  to  the 
funds  can  forward  the  same  to  T.  Monis  Perot, 
Treasurer,  621  Market  St.  M. 


Belauled. 

RESTING    IN    OOD. 

Since  tb;  Futber'a  arms  sostaias  tbee, 

Pracelul  be; 
When  s  chasteniDg  band  restrain*  tbee, 

It  is  H». 
Enow  Hia  loTe  in  fall  compieteneu 
Fills  the  meaiare  of  thy  weakness ; 
If  He  wound  tb;  cpirit  sore, 

Trnst  Him  more. 

Without  murmur,  uncomplaining, 

In  Hia  hand 
Lay  whatcTer  things  thoo  canst  not 

Understand. 
Though  the  world  thy  folly  sporneth, 
From  thy  faith  in  pity  turneth, 
Peace 'thy  inmost  «oul  shall  fill. 

Lying  still. 

Like  an  ioTant,  if  ibon  tbinkest 

Tbou  canst  stand, 
Childlike,  proudly  pushing  back 

The  offered  band, 
Coorsge  soon  will  change  to  fear, 
Strength  doth  feebleness  appear, 
In  His  lore  if  thou  abide, 

He  will  guide. 

Fearett  sometimes  that  thy  Father 

HBtb  forgot? 
When  tbe  clouds  aroand  tbee  gather, 

Doubt  Him  not. 
Always  bath  tbe  daylight  broken. 
Always  hath  be  comfort  spoken, 
Better  hath  he  been  for  years. 

Than  tby  fears. 

Therefore  wbatso'er  betidetb, 

Night  or  day. 
Enow  His  love  for  tbee  provideth 

Good  alway.  ^ 

Crown  of  sorrow  gladly  take, 
Grrttefnl'wear  it  for  His  sake, 
Sweetly  bending  to  Hi*  will, 

Lying  still. 

To  His  own  onr  Saviour  giveth 

Diiily  strength ; 
To  each  troubled  soul  that  livetb, 

Peace  at  length. 
Weakest  lambs  have  largest  share 
Ot  this  tender  Shepherd's  care; 
Ask  Him  not,  then,  when  7  or  how  7 

Only  bow. 
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LtNE8   ?BOM  KEBLI. 

If  Id  our  daily  conrse,  oar  miod 
B«  sel  to  ballow  all  we  Sod, 
Nev  treasares  slill  of  countless  price, 
Uod  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

Old  friends,  old  scenes,  will  lorelier  be 
As  more  of  hearea  in  each  we  see; 
Some  softening  gleam  of  lore  and  prayer 
Shall  dawn  on  erery  care. 

We  ueed  not  bil  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neiiibbor  and  oar  work  farewell, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  onrselves  too  high, 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task. 
Will  furnish  all  we  need  to  ask ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  Qod. 

I   tm   I    1 — 

"  Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong? 
Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong, 
That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care. 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 
Aazions  or  troubled,  when  with  us  in  prayer, 
And  joy  and  ptreogtfa  and  courage  are  with  thee." 

I 

laiENDS  AHONOST  THE    TBBEDMEN. 
No.  XIII. 

ADo(ber  month  has  rolled  round,  and  with 
it  (although  attended  with  considerable  labor) 
uomes  the  pleasant  task  of  famishing  the  usual 
oompilatioQ  fur  the  information  of  Friends 
generally.  Amongst  other  matters,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  let- 
teis  from  our  faithful  Teachers,  that  want  and 
destitution  are  slill  the  lot  of  the  Freedman  in 
some  localities. 

Mart  A.  Tatlob  writes  from'  Mount  Heat- 
ant,  S.  C,  and  gives  the  details  of  the  promo- 
tion she  proposes  making  after  the  holidajs  are 
over,  which  she  states  will  make  "  Cornelia 
Hancock's  school  almoit  equal  to  'her  own  in 
numbers,"  adding — "  unless  some  of  them 
leave  school  we  can  have  the  same  sobolars  un- 
til vacation,  as  no  farther  change  will  be  made. 
My  scholars  are  very  much  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  going  into  the  '  upper  school.'  The 
}ax  money  for  this  month,  was  paid  promptly 
aad  willingly, — only  two  little  girls  failing, 
and  I  have  the  promise  of  getting  it  as  soon  as 
their  father  gets  paid  for  his  cotton."  bi  amber 
of  pupils  in  this  sohool  45,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  81. 

CoBNBLiA  HANOOOK,at  the  Same  place,  says, 
"  This  is  the  season  when  the  moving  is  done, 
and  if  we  lose  a  few  scholars,  it  will  be  owing 
to  this  fact."  Number  of  pupils  fn  this  school, 
32j  with  an  average  attendance  of  81.  Accom- 
panying this  report,  is  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  her,  too  lengthy  for  insertion  here,  but 
which  will  probably  be  furnished  entire  for 
the  Intelligencer  next  week. 

Isabel  Lenaib,  also  at  Mount  Pleasant,  is 
still  satisfactorily  filling  the  place  of  Esther 
Hawks.     Indeed   her  sohot)!  shows  an  aston- 


ishing progress.  It  now  numbers  72  pupils, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  70!  Last 
month  she  bad  70  pupils,  with  27  in  the  alpha* 
bet ;  this  month  she  has  only  13  in  this  rndi- 
mentary  branch. 

The  average  attendance  of  all  our  Sautb  Caro- 
lina schools  is  worthy  of  especial  note,  and  is 
probably  not  to  be  exceeded  anywhere,  or  by 
any  class  of  pupils. 

Mabt  K.  PebbT  (late  Brosius)  located  at 
Manassas,  informs  ua  that  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing her  school  bad  only  been  in  operation  one 
week,  and  that  it  numbered  twentyone  pupils. 
Her  evening  sohool  numbers  iMve,  and  thirty' 
two  attend  the  First-day  school,  adding — "  the 
feeling  is  very  bitter  here  ;  they  have  called  me 
very  harsh  names,  and  say  if  it  had  been  some' 
poor  person  from  the  South  that  had  come  hero 
to  teach,  they  should  not  mind  it,  but  these 
'  Yunkees'  they  could  not  bear.  They  have 
even  threatened  to  burn  the  sohool  house." 

Catharine  E.  Hall  writes  from  Vienva, 
that  Maj.  Hines  succeeded  in  getting  the 
school-house  weatherboarded,  and  that  now  it 
is  much  more  comfortable.  In  consequence  of 
this  improvement  going  on,  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  school  were  very  much  interfered  with. 

Sarah  Ann  Steer,  at  Water/ord,  remarks, 
"  My  report  for  Twelfth  mouth  varies  but  little 
from  the  preceding  month,  except  in  the  aver- 
age attendance,  which  is  less,  owing  to  the 
cold,  stormy  weather  that  prevented  some  of 
the  little  ones  getting  here.  I  have  had  but 
one  new  scholar  this  month ;  he  is  worth  men- 
tioning though,  being  the  minister  stationed  on 
this  circuit,  ani  whose  home  is  temporarily  in 
our  village.  I  am  expecting  quite  an  accession 
to  our  numbers  after  New  Year's,  and  have  al- 
ready entered  some  new  names.  I  only  closed 
the  school  on  Christmas  day,  and  have  had 
quite  a  good  number  in  attendance  during  the 
week." 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  Leethurg,  alludes 
very  pleasantly  to  the  visit  of  three  or  four  of 
our  Teachers,  and  the  conference  held  at  Copt. 
Smith's,  (previously  spoken  of)  and  continues, 
"  To-morrow  I  shall  resume  my  school  with  re- 
newed vigor,  after  my  short  holiday. 
*  *<And  now  a  word  or  two  about  my  scholars 
and  their  Christmas  They  assembled  in  the 
school-room  on  Christmas  Eve,  where  I  had  all 
their  little  presents  spread  on  a  large  table  be- 
fore me,  while  I  personated  '  Santa  Claus  '— 
a  very  agreeable  character,  by  the  by.  The 
children  made  a  happy  group,  and  I  wish  the 
little  folks  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  these  poor  children,  could  have  been 
present  when  the  papers  were  removed  which 
concealed  the  treasures.  I'lT  addition  to  other 
matten,  every  one  had  a  book.  I  think  there 
were  some  happy  little  children  that  night." 

"  I  hare  statted  a  class  in  History,  and  one 
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ID  Orammar,  aod  they  get  along  nicely.  How 
I  ahsll  deplure  the  necessity  of  having  to  leave 
these  children,  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to 
close  the  schools.  I  am  very  sure  this  place 
is  not  well  enough  reconttructed  yet  to  dismiss 
the  Bureau."  Accompanying  this  letter  is  a 
composition  of  one  of  her  "little  ones"  on 
Grammar,  commeociDg  with  the  words — 
"  Grammar  it  a  great  honk!"  At  some  future 
time  it  may  be  given  entire. 

Philena  Heald,  at  Falls  Church,  in  re- 
sponse to  some  saggeatioDS  as  to  the  praotica- 
bility  of  getting  the  Freedmen  to  deposit  a  small 
stipend  in  her  Jiands  for  the  double  purpose  of 
teaching  them  economy,  and  to  aid  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
reccommended  elsewhere,  states  : — 

"  I  have  not  even  alluded  to  it,  and  have  felt 
that  I  would  rather  teach  without  pay  than  to 
ask  them,  when  thej  aie  struggling  as  it  were 
in  darkness. 

"  There  are  very  few  who  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  comfortably, — many  are  bare- 
foot this  cold  weather, — some  have  old  rags 
wrapped  around  their  feet — others  with  mere 
shells  of  shoes,  and  the  body  scarcely  covered  ! 
I  thiuk  where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  well,  for  it 
will  no  doubt  help  to  make. them  self-reliant 
and  self-supporting."  In  reference  to  the 
weather  she  remarks :  ^ 

"  Wo  have  been  greeted  up  to  the  close  of  the 
Twelfth  month  with  /our  snow  storms,  and  it  is 
supposed  that /oitr<een  or  fifteen  inches  of  snow 
have  fallen  already.  This  has  interfered  ma- 
terially with  the  size  of  the  school,  as  so  many 
"  were  not  clad  nor  shod  suitably,  and  the 
school-room  neither  warm  nor  dry  when  they 
should  arrive."  Some  happy  hearts  beat  hi^h 
this  Christmas  time,  as  little  black,  nimtJe  fin- 
gers collected  from  a  very  pretty  miniature 
Christmas  tree  of  cedar,  gifts,  handsome,  good, 
and  aeeful.  Oh  1  how  much  sunshine  these  lit 
tie  tokens  brought  to  their  spirits.  Would 
that  you  all  could  have  seen  them,  and  realized 
how  much  they  felt  and  how  much  they  appre- 
ciated these  gif^-" 

Fkances  E.  Oavzb,  at  Serndon,  Va.,  writes, 
"  I  expect  to  have  a  large  reinforcement  to  my 
school  the  coming  month  (Ifirst') — at  least  so^ 
the  colored  people  inform  me.  The  First-day 
school  is  attended  by  both  parents  and  children, 
and'  the  papers  sent  are  gralefully  received. 
I  closed  school  for  a  week  during  the  holidays, 
and  embraced  the  opportonity  of  visiting  some 
of  my  00  laborers  in  the  cause.  By  previous 
arrangement,  fioe  of  your  teachers  met  at  the 
residence  of  Capt.  Smith,  in  Leesbnrg,  talked 
over  school  matters,  compared  notes,  gave  in 
our  respective  'experiences,'  and,  in  fact,  had 
a  regular  school  meeting." 

The  Captain  is  a  whole-souled  Union  man, 
and  of  course  a  true  friend  to  the  colored  peo- 


ple. Two  of  us  made  a  visit  to  Waterford, 
were  we  staid  over  First-day,  and  attended 
Friends'  Meeting, — the  first  opportunity!  have 
had  since  coming  to  Virginia.  I  felt  it  a  great 
privilege  to  meet  with  them,  and  to  receive 
their  kind  words  of  counsel.  Their  cordial  re- 
ception reminded  me  that  I  was  indeed  amongst 
Friend$." 

The  clothes  that  have  been  sent  by  my  Ken- 
nett  friends  to  the  Freedmen  are  doing  much 
good.  If  they  could  have  seen  how  glad  they 
seemed  to  get  any  thing  I  had,  no  matter 
how  old,  they  would  have  felt  repaid  for  the 
trouble  they  have  taken  to  get  up  so  valuable 
a  box.  An  old  colored  woman  that  still  resides 
with  her  former  master,  but  being  infirm  and 
not  able  to  work,  is  entirely  neglected,  not  re- 
ceiving the  comforts  of  lile.  I  was  enabled 
from  the  oontents  of  my  box  to  send  her  a  real 
comfortable  outfit :  and  I  know  her  heart  will 
go  up  in  silent  thanksgiving  to  God  for  having 
such  kind  friends  North." 

Want  of  room  prevents  giving  in  her  own 
words  her  interesting  description  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  sundry  little  presents  to  the  cbil- 
dreo  on  Christmas  day,  which  soeoe  she  says 
"closed  with  their  singing  several  hymns, 
and  my  giving  them  a  few  wordu  of  advioe  be- 
fore separating." 

Mabt  McBride,  at  Fairfax  Court  House, 
Va.,  remarks, "  I  am  now  mourning  over  the  loss 
of  six  of  my  best  pupils,  amongst  whom  are  the 
Letoii  chiliken.  Their  parents  have  concluded 
that  they  are  not  able  to  send  them  to  school 
any  longer ;  and  they  can  make  good  wages  by 
being  hired  oaL" 

(This  little  incident  b  a  practical  illnstratioa 
of  the  idea  previously  advanced,  by  the  com- 
piler of  these  summaries,  that  the  more  the 
"  self- sustaining "  idea  obtains  amongst  the 
Freedmen,  and  the  more  they  are  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  the  greater  the  nwietnty 
for  labor,  and  the  less  time  they  will  have  to 
devote  to  educational  purposes).     She  adds. 

"  I  have  felt  very  much  discouraged  for  the' 
last  month,  the  weather  has  beea  bo  very 
stormy,  which  will  aoeount  for  the  small  aver- 
age attendance.  Sometimes  after  wading 
through  ioe,  snow,  mud  and  xaia  for  a  mile, 
and  experiencing  considerable  diffioalty  in 
crossing  the  swollen  brooks,  to  find,  on  my  ar- 
rival, but  few  present,  is  not  very  cheering." 
But,  in  justice  to  them  I  must  say,  that  the 
greater  ponioo  live  three  or  three  and  a  half 
miles  distant. 

Deborah  K.  Smiih,  at  C^um  Sprinfft, 
states  that  her  school  has  been  small,  and  only 
beld  during  fourteen  days  of  the  month,  partly 
on  account  of  the  weather,  but  more  "  because 
of  my  determination  to  have  the  aehool- house 
pnt  in  a  condition  of  comfort,  which  it  now  is, 
and  I  have  a  fuller  school  than  for  some  ume. 
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We  are  but  twenty-ei^ht  dollars  in  debt,  and 
what  tuoaey  is  in  tho  TreMury  is  in  my  banda, 
for  tbeir  Trea!>urer  will  not  keep  it.  I  bave 
several  adult  pupils  now,  and  the  ebildren  im- 
prove more  than  they  did  last  winter." 

Sarah  M.  Edt,  at  Lewiiuville,  states  that 
the  average  attendance  for  the  Twelfth  month 
has  been  no  better  than  the  preoeding,  bnt  re- 
marks,- "  This  is  owing  to  the  very  inclement 
weather  and  sioknes-s  of  some  of  my  pupils. 
Some  have  been  present  every  day,  and  my 
beart  baa 'been  cheered  by  their  progress  in 
their  8tadie.s  and  their  good  oondact."  It  ap- 
pears the  "  Bureau  "  has  assisted  the  Freed- 
men  to  put  ap  a  building  for  both  church  and 
school  purposes,  at  Lnnijley,  about  tea  miles 
distant,  and  the  hope  of  getting  a  Teacher  for 
that  school  has  deterred  some  from  entering  at 
ours.  Sarah  also  speaks  of  the  pleasant  ming- 
ling  of  the  Teaohem,  (alluded  to  more  at 
length  in  the  letter  from  Frances  £.  Gauze), 
adding,  '- 1  feel  it  was  good  for'  us." 

In  conclasion,  we  rum  up  the  condition  of 
our  educational  field  of  labor  as  follows : 

Ten  schools  in  Virginia  contain  364  pupils 
— 277  of  whom  read,  291  write,  220  are  in 
arithmetic,  with  but  15  in  the  alphabet. 

Three  schooU  in  South  Carolina  number  149 
pupils,  of  whom  131  reail,  112  write,  92  are  in 
aritiimeiic,  with  but  13  in  the  alphabet. 

Of  the  entire  total  of  518  pupils,  there  are 
only  28  in  the  alphabet,  while  454  are  between 
six  aod  sixteen  years  of  age, 

Philadelphia,  First  month,  1868.     J.  M.  E. 

A  PLEA  FOB  TOUTBrCIi  ENTHTT8IASM. 

Think  how,  without  a  friend  like  St.  Paul 
to  throw  bis  mantle  over  him,  Timothy's  own 
modesty  would  have  silenced  him,  and  his 
young  enthusiam  might  have  been  withered  by 
ridicule  or  asperity  1  From  this  instanoe  we 
are  enabled  to  draw  a  lesson  for  all  ages. 
There  are  few  periods  in  lile  more  critical  than 
that  which  in  sensibilities  and  strong  feeling 
begin  to  develop  themselves  in  youog  people* 
The  question  is  about  to  be  decided  whether 
what  is  at  present  merely  romantic  feeling  is  to 
become  generous  devotion,  and  to  end  by  ma- 
turing into  self  denial,  or  whether  it  is  to  re- 
main only  a  sickly  sentiment,  and,  by  reaction, 
degenerate  into  a  bitter  and  a  sneering  tone. 
And  there  are,  perhaps,  few  countries  in  which 
the  danger  is  so  great,  and  so  much  to  be 
guarded  against,  as  here  in  England.  Nowhere 
is  feeling  met  with  so  little  sympathy  as  here 
— nowhere  do  young  persons  learn  so  soon  the 
fashionable  tone  of  strongly  admiring  nothing 
— wondering  at  nothing — reverencing  nothing 
— ind  nowhere  does  a  young  man  so  easily  fall 
into  the  habit  of  laughing  at  his  own  best  and 
purest  feelings.  And  this  was  a  danger  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  knew  well,  and  eoald  B*t 


overlook.     He  foresaw  the  risk  of  paralyzing 
^hat  young  and  beautiful  enthusiasm  of  Timo- 
thy by  the  party  spirit  of  Corinth,  by  the  fear 
of  the  world's  laugh,  or  by  the  recoil  with 
which  a  young  man,  dre.>diag  to  be  despised, 
hides  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  himself,  and 
consequently  becomes  bard  and  commonplace. 
In  earlier  dayn  Apollos  himself  ran  the  same 
risk.    He  set  out  preaching  all  the  truth  that  he 
knew  enthusiastically.     It  was  very  poor  truth, 
lamentably  incomplete,  embracing  only  John's 
baptism,    that   is,    tho    doctrine    which   John 
taught.     Had   the   Christians   met   him  with 
sneers,  had    they  said,  "  This  young   upstart 
does  not  preach  the  Gospel,"  there  would  have 
been  either  a  great  teacher  blighted,  or  else  a 
strong    mind    embittered    into   defiance   and 
heresy.     But  from  this  be  was  delivered  by  the 
l(>ve  and  prudence  of  Aquila  and  PrLscitla,  who, 
we  read,  "  took  him  unto  them,  and  expounded 
unto   him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly." 
They  made  allowances ;  they  did  not  laugh  at 
his  imperfections,  nor  dampen  his  enthusiasm  ; 
they     united     him    with     themselves;     they 
strengthened    what    was    weak — they     lopped 
away  what  was  luxuriant;  they  directed  rightly 
what  was  energetic.     Happy  the  man  who  has 
been  true  to  the  ideal  of  his  youth,  and  has 
been  strong  enough  to  work  out  in  real  life  the 
plan    which     pleased    his    childish    thought ! 
Happy  he  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his  first  en< 
thusiasm,  but  looks  back  to  it  with  natural 
piety,  as  to  the  parent  of  whac  is  he  now  I     But 
for  one  of  whom  this  is  true — how  many  are 
there  whom  the  experience  of  life  has  soured 
and  rendered  commonplace  I     How  many  who 
were  once  touched   by  the  sunlight  of  hope 
have  grown  cold,  settled  down  into  sel.fi.shness, 
or  have  become  mere  domestic  men,  stifled  in 
wealth  or  lost  in  pleasure  I 

Above  all  things,  therefore,  let  us  beware  of 
that  cold,  supercilious  tone  which  blights  what 
is  generous,  and  affects  to  disbelieve  all  that  is 
disinterested  and  unworldly.  Let  us  guard 
aigainst  the  Mepbistopheles  spirit,  which  lo»es 
and  reverences  nothing.—/'.   W.  Robertson. 


lAITH  WORKING  BY  LOVE. 

All  true  and  lively  faith  begets  love;  and 
thus,  that  heavenly  light  is  the  vehicle  of  heat. 
And  as,  by  this  m<!ans,  true  faith  has  a  tendency 
to  the  practice  of  obedience,  so  all  true  obe- 
dience depends  upon  faith,  and  flows  from  it. 
But  it  also  proceeds  from  love,  because  faith 
first  produces  love,  and  then  works  by  it.  All 
knowledge  of  mysteries  is  vain  and  of  no  value 
unless  it  have  an  influence  upon  the  affections 
and  thereby,  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  life.' 
The  laminaries  of  heaven  are  placed  on  high  * 
but  they  are  so  placed,  that  they  may  shine, 
and  perform  their  periods,  for  the  benefit  of 
thii)  earth. — Leighton. 
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For  the  Chlldnn. 
THX  LITTLE  BROWN  BIRD. 

As  I  was  retiring  from  the  dinner-table  of  a 
friend  in  the  country,  one  bright  sunnj  daj 
lut  Autumn,  as  I  cast  my  eye  through  the  bow- 
window,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  little 
brown  bird,  sitting  on  the  ground  near  a  mir- 
ror, which  the  coachman  bad  brought  from 
the  city  that  morning,  and  left  leaning 
against  the  wing  of  the  house.  A  group  of 
ft  lends  and  children  immediately  gathered 
around  to  look  at  birdie,  and  witb  one  voice  we 
said  it  had  received  an  injury,  and  could  not 
fly ;  but  the  next  moment  we  found  ourselves 
mistaken,  for  it  took  wing,  and  was  off.  Very 
soon,  however,  it  returned,  taking  its  position 
before  the  mirror ;  and  by  its  movements  we 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  watching  its  own 
reflection  in  the  glass — mistaking  it  for  a  foe. 
It  gased  a  moment,  moved  its  head  toward  one 
side,  then  toward  the  other ;  raised  its  feathers, 
stepped  back  a  little — the  reflection,  of  course, 
making  the  same  defiant  movements — and  then, 
with  all  its  power,  ruxhod  forward  to  strike  its 
foe.  The  force  with  which  it  struck  the  mir- 
ror, of  course,  sent  it  backward.  Recovering 
its  position,  it  would  resume  the  same  position 
and  go  through  the  same  belligerent  movementu 
till  exhausted.  Then  it  would  fly  sway  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  On  returning,  it  would 
repeat  the  same,  till  again  exhausted,  but  with 
little  variation.  Sometimes,  befoi^  flyiog 
away  to  recruit,  it  would  step  behind  the  glass, 
as  if  looking  for  its  foe  there.  The  bird  was 
left  undisturbed  by  the  family,  though  it  was 
closely  watched  tilt  sunset.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  absent  five  minutes  at  any  one  time. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  family  assembled 
in  the  dining-room,  the  first  inquiry  was  for 
the  bird.  The  mirror  having  been  left  in  its 
position,  we  found  the  bird  at  his  post,  appar- 
ently with  the  motto  in  hia  mind,  "  Never 
give  up."  The  same  defiant  spirit,  the  same 
belligerent  evolutions  were  acted  out,  with  but 
a  few  minutes'  recess,  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  mirror  was  removed. 

As  I  watched  the  little  bird's  movements, 
and  saw  its  persistent,  unforgiving  spirit,  1 
thought  how  much  this  is  like  the  spirit  and  con- 
duct of  too  many  human  beings  both  of  larger 
and  smaller  growth  I  How  many,  like  birdie, 
are  Ju/hting  nhailoiot  or  imaginary  enemies  J 
How  many  think  they  have  defeated  an  enemy, 
when  if,  like  the  bird,  they  will  look  behind 
that  which  caused  the  shadow,  they  will  find 
that  there  was  no  enemy  to  defeat! — Christian 
Tiea$urjf. 

Every  tear  that  is  shed ;  every  groan  that  is 
heaved ;  every  loss  that  is  sustained :  every 
moment  of  suO'ering  that  is  endured ;  every  dis- 
appointmeut  that  is  borne  with   patience  and 


resignation,  will  not  only  be  followed  by  in- 
effable  felicity,  but  will  prepare  the  soul  for  its 
enjoyment,  and  add  something  to  its  weight  and 
its  lustre.  To  believe  this,  lo  live  in  hope  of 
it,  and  by  this  hope  to  be  sustained  under 
present  sufferings,  is  the  work  of  faith. — J.  A. 
Jatne$. 


ITEMS. 

The  Senate  has  declined  to  coDcor  in  Edwin  M. 
Stnnton'i  removal  from  tbe  War  Department,  aod  he 
has  accordiagl/  gone  back  lo  bis  place. 

From  the  Soutfa,  accouots  have  beeo  received  ot 
the  way  in  which  tbe  Peabodjr  BJncational  Fond  is 
beibg  managed.  Dr.  Sears,  tbe  Oeneral  Agent,  if 
viiitiug  all  the  Southern  SiittPS,  studjiug  tbe  best 
way  of  advancing  tbe  cause  of  popular  education  by 
tbe  use  of  tbe  fund,  and  explaining  to  tbe  profess- 
ors, teachers  and  people  tbe  purpose  he  has  in  view, 
and  the  tneani  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished. — 
Tne  fund,  though  large,  is  too  small  to  establish 
Bcboola  in  all  parts  of  tbe  Sjutb,  and  will  therefore 
be  used  for  aiding  aod  encouraging  local  organiza- 
tions. The  Board  of  Trustees  propose  that  wherever 
the  citizens  of  any  town  or  city  subsct-ibe  tour  thou- 
sand dollars  for  tbe  purpose  of  free  schools,  they 
will  subscribe  one  thousand  dollars,  or  any  other 
sum  in  the  same  proportion.  By  this  means  the 
Peabody  Fund  will  be  a  continual  rrsuurce  for  tbe 
encouragement  of  local  efforts.  As  a  further  means 
of  rendering  tbe  common  schools  efficient,  especial 
enconrRgement  and  liberal  aid  will  be  given  to  Nor- 
mal schools  in  each  State. 

A  Boiton  newspaper  mentions  a  very  delicate,  in- 
genlous  «Dd  beautiful  machine,  wbicb  hab  recently 
been  constrncted.  This  machine  will  take  a  portion 
of  a  tree,  after  it  has  been  cut  the  right  length  and 
width,  and  shave  it  ap  into  thin  ribbons  as  wide  as 
a  roll  of  house  paper,  making  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  inch.  These  rolls  of  wood 
are  placed  on  walls  by  paper  bangers  with  paste  and 
brush,  precisely  in  the  same  manuer  as  paper.  Tbe 
wood  is  wet  when  used,  and  really  works  easier  than 
paper,  because  it  is  much  more  tough  aod  pliable. 
In  these  daya,  when  variety  is  sought  for,  one  ran 
finisb  tbe  walls  of  his  bouse  in  different  woods,  to 
suit  his  tatie.  One  room  can  be  finished  in  bird's- 
eye  maple,  another  in  chestnut,  acoiber  in  cberry, 
another  in  white  wood.  Thus  there  is  no  imitatien, 
bat  the  gennioe  artiiOe  is  upon  the  walls.  Tbe  longer 
the  wood  banging  remains  on  the  wall,  tbe  more  dis- 
tinct will  be  the  grain  and  color  of  the  wood. 

Samnel  Nicolson,  the  inventor  of  tbe  Nicolioa 
pavement,  in  use  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia, died  in  Boston,  on  the  7tb  lost. 

Napoleon  baa  introdaced  a  new  gold  coin.  On  one 
side  is  stamped  "  5  dollars — 25  francs."  This  is  tbe 
first  step  towards  a  Universal  decimal  carreney, 
adapted  to  all  nations. 

A  series  of  resolntions  taking  strong  ground  ia 
favor  of  freedom  of  speech,  were  adopted  last  week 
by  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  Switaerland,  watches  are  made  that  are  mar- 
vels of  accuracy.  Of  sixty-reven  regulating  watches 
that  have  been  tested  at  Neufchaiel,  Switzerland, 
since  I8f!6,  tbe  mean  variation  was  only  three- 
fourths  of  a  second  in  34  hourj.  In  1862.  the  mean 
variation  was  sec.  1.61;  in  1863,  1.38;  in  1864,  1.27  ; 
in  1865,0.88;  in  1866,  0.74.  On  mora  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  chronometers  observed  in  1866,  the 
mean  variatloa  was  less  than  half  a  secoad. 
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TBI  PBNN8   AND   PENTNQTONS. 
(Ooattnned  from  pegs  786.) 

"  Whilst  1  wu  in  this  state,  I  heard  of  a  nev 
people  called  Quakers,  bat  I  lesoWed  not  to  in- 
quire after  them  nor  the  prinoiplea  they  held. 
For  a  year  or  autre  after  I  had  heard  of  them 
in  the  north,  I  heard  nothing  of  their  ways  ex- 
cept that  they  used  thee  and  thou  to  every  one ; 
and  I  saw  a  book  written  about  plain  language 
by  George  Fox,  which  I  remember  I  thought 
very  ridioaloos ;  so  gave  no  attention  either  to 
the  people  or  the  book,  except  it  were  to  scoff 
at  them  and  it.  Though  I  thus  despised  this 
people,  I  bad  sometimes  a  desire  to  attend  one 
of  their  meetings,  if  I  oould  go  nnkoown  and 
hear  them  pray.  I  was  quite  weary  of  hear 
in)(  doctrines  disaaased,  but  I  believed  if  I  were 
with  them  when  they  prayed,  I  would  be  able 
to  feel  whether  they  were  of  the  Lord  or  not. 
I  endeavored  to  stifle  this  desire,  not  knowing 
how  to  get  to  one  of  their  meetings  unknown ; 
and  if  it  should  be  known,  I  thought  it  would 
be  reported  that  I  had  joined  them."  An  op- 
portunity for  acquaintance  with  the  "  Friends  of 
Truth"  by  and  by  presented  itself  nnsought 
for,  as  Mary  Penington  thoa  states  :— 

"One  day,  as  my  husband  and  I  were  walk- 
ing in  a  park,  a  man  thut  for  a  little  time  had 
freqoented  the  Quakers'  meetings  saw  us  as  he 
rode  by,  in  our  gay,  vain  apparel.  He  spoke 
to  us  of  our  pride,  at  which  I  scoffed,  saying, 
'  He  a  public  preacher  indeed ! — preaching  on 
the  highways !'     He  turned  back  again,  saying 


he  had  a  love  for  my  husband,  seeing  grace  in 
hu  looks.  He  drew  nigh  to  the  pales,  and 
spoke  of  the  light  and  grace  of  God  that  had 
appeared  to  all  men.  My  hu.4band  and  he 
having  engaged  in  discourse,  the  man  of  the 
house  coming  up  invited  the  stranger  in.  He 
was  bat  young,  and  perceiving  my  husband 
was  too  able  for  him  in  the  fleshly  wisdom,  said 
he  would  bring  a  man  next  day  who  would 
better  answer  all  his  questions  and  objeotions ; 
who,  as  I  afterwards  anderatood,  was  George 
Fox.  He  came  -again  the  next  day,  and  left 
word  that  the  Friend  he  intended  to  bring  could 
not  well  come ;  but  some  others  he  b«lieved 
muld  be  with  us  about  the  second  hour;  at 
wnioh  time  came  Thomas  Curtis  and  William 
Simpson.  My  mind  had  been  somewhat  affected 
by  the  discourse  of  the  night  before;  and 
though  I  thought  the  man  weak  in  the  man* 
agement  of  the  arguments  he  broa|;ht  forward 
to  support  his  principles,  yet  many  Scriptures 
which  he  mentioned  stuck  with  me,  and  felt 
very  weighty.  They  were  such  as  showed  me 
the  vanity  of  many  of  my  practices;  which 
made  me  very  serious,  and  soberly  inclined  to 
hear  and  consider  what  these  other  men  had  to< 
say.  Their  solid  and  weighty  carriage  strnck 
a  dread  over  me,  for  they  came  in  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  Lord  to  visit  us.  The  Lord 
was  with  them,  and  all  we  who  were  in  the 
room  were  made  sensible  at  that  time  of  the 
Divine  power  manifestly  accompanying  what 
they  laid.    Thomas  Curtis  repeated  a  Scrifh- 
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tnre  text  thatstrack  ont  all  my  inqairiea  and  ob- 
jectious,  'The  doctrine  is  not  oiine,  bat  His 
that  sent  me.  If  any  man  will  do  His  will  be 
shall  know  of  tbe  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God, 
or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.'  Immediately  it 
rose  in  my  mind,  if  I  would  for  certain  know 
whether  or  not  it  was  truth  which  these  people 
upheld,  I  mast  do  what  I  knew  to  be  the  Lord'f 
will.  Much  that  was  contrary  thereto  in  me 
was  set  before  me  to  be  reoaoved.  I  was  shown 
ujy  want  of  obedience  to  what  Christ  required ; 
and  that  I  must  join  in  with  what  I  knew,  be- 
fure  I  would  be  in  a  capacity  to  receive  and  nn- 
i)erstand  what  they  laid  down  for  their  princi- 
ples." 

The  effect  open  Mary  Peniogton's  mind  of 
this  application  of  the  text  quoted  by  Thomas 
Curtis,  was  not  of  a  transient  character.  Such 
of  her  practices  as  were  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing and  commands  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were 
brought  in  review  before  her  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  now  at  work  in  her  heart  Tbe  aze 
bein};  unsparingly  brought  down  on  tbe  root  of 
tbe  evil  that  was  within,  much  painful  exercise 
succeeded.  She  says: — "Terrible  was  the 
Lord  against  tbe  vain  and  evil  inclinations  in 
me,  which  wade  me  night  and  day  in  sorrow; 
and  if  it  did  cease  a  little,  then  I  grieved  for 
fear  I  should  again  be  reconciled  to  the  things 
which  I  felt  under  judgment,  and  which  I  had 
then  a  just  detestation  of.  Oh !  bow  I  did 
long  to  be  left  secure  or  quiet  till  the  evil  was 
done  away  !  How  often  did  this  run  through 
my  mind,  '  Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye 
may  have  life.'  It  is  true  I  am  undone  if 
I  cume  not  lo  thee,  bnt  I  cannot  come  unless 
I  leave  that  which  eleavetb  close  unto  me,  and 
how  can  I  part  with  it  ?  I  saw  the  Lord  would 
be  just  in  easting  me  off,  and  not  giving  me 

{divine]  life,  if  I  could  not  come  from  my  be- 
bved  lusts  to  Him  for  that  life.  I  never  had 
peaee  or  quiet  from  sore  exercise  of  mind  for 
many  months,  till  I  was  by  the  Lord's  judg- 
ments brought  off  from  all  those  things  whifh 
I  found  His  light  made  manifest  to  be  deceit, 
bondage,  vanity,  and  tbe  spirit  of  the  world. 
The  giving  up  of  these  things  eost  me  many 
t«8rs.  I  felt  that  by  the  world  I  would  bp  re- 
garded as  a  fool,  and  that  my  honorable  position 
must  be  sacrificed  if  I  took  up  the  cross,  and 
•cted  contrary  to  the  fashions  and  oastoms  that 
prevailed  in  tbe  world  and  among  my  acquaint- 
ances. My  relations  made  this  cross  a  very 
lieavy  one;  bnt  at  length  I  gave  up  all." 

During  the  mental  strangles  above  alluded 
to,  Mary  Penington  does  not  appear  to  have 
sooght  or  maintained  any  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Friends,  or  to  have  made  a  practice 
of  attending  their  meotiags;  bnt  it  is  most 
probable  she  had  b?en  reading  some  of  their 
writings.  She  states,  "  A  little  while  after  tbe 
visit  of  the  Friends   before  mentioned,  .one 


ig  ht  on  my  bed  it  was  said  to  me,  '  Be  not 
bahty  to  join  these  people  called  Quakers.' " 
And  after  she  had  given  up  all  her  worldly 
reisoning  against  the  pointing  of  her  own  en- 
lightened conscience,  she  adds, "  I  then  received 
strength  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  despised 
people,  which  I  had  intended  never  to  meddle 
with.  I  found  they  were  truly  of  the  Lord, 
and  my  heart  owned  them  and  honored  them. 
I  then  longed  to  be  one  of  them,  and  minded 
not  the  cost  or  pain;  but  judged  it  would 
be  well  worth  my  utraoet  cost  and  pain  to  wit- 
ness in  myself  such  a  change  as  I  saw  in  them 
— snch  power  over  the  evil  of  human  nature. 
I  had  heard  it  objected  against  them,  that  they 
coald  work  no  miracles,  but  I  said  they  did 
work  great  miracles,  in  that  they  produced  such 
changeii,  turning  them  that  were  in  the  world 
and  in  the  fellowship  of  it  irom  worldly  things. 

"  In  taking  up  the  cross,  I  received  strength 
against  many  things  that  I  once  thought  it  not 
possible  to  deny  myself.  But  oh !  the  joy  that 
filled  my  soul  at  the  first  meeting  held  in  our 
habitation  at  Chalfont.  To  this  day  1  have  a 
fresh  remembrance  of  it,  and  of  the  sense  tbe 
Lord  gave  me  of  His  presence  and  ability  to 
worship  Him  in  that  spirit  which  was  no- 
donbtedly  His  own.  Oh  I  long  bad  I  desired 
to  worship  Him  in  the  full  assurance  of  ac- 
ceptation, and  to  lift  up  my  hands  and  heart 
without  doubting,  which  I  experienced  that 
day.  In  that  assembly  I  acknowledged  Bis 
great  mercy  and  wonderful  kindness,  for  I  could 
then  say,  '  This  is.  what  I  have  longed  and 
waited  for,  and  feared  I  never  should  have  ex- 
perienced.' 

"  Many  trials  have  I  been  exercised  with 
since  then ;  and  all  that  came  by  the  Lord's 
ordering  strengthened  my  life  in  Him,  and 
hurt  me  not.  But  once  my  mind  running  out 
in  prejudice  against  some  Friends,  it  did  sorely 
hurt  tne.  After  a  time  of  deep  and  unknown 
sorrow  the  Lord  removed  the  prejudice,  and 
gave  me  a  clearness  of  sight  and  love  and  ac- 
ceptance with  His  beloved  ones.  The  Lord 
hath  many  a  time  refreshed  my  soul  with  His 
presence,  and  given  me  an  assurance  that  I 
knew  that  state  which  He  will  never  leave  nor 
snffer  me  to  be  drawn  from.  Though  infirmi- 
ties beset  me,  my  heart  eleavetb  to  the  I.iord, 
in  the  everlasting  bond  that  cannot  be  broken. 
Whilst  I  8e<>  and  feel  these  infirmities,  I  also 
feel  that  fa-th  in  Bim  which  gives  the  victory 
and  keeps  me  low  under  a  sense  of  my  own 
weakness.  By  that  grace  which  is  sufficient 
I  feel  and  know  where  my  strength  lieth ; 
80  that  when  I  have  slipped  in  word  or 
thought  I  have  recourse  to  my  Advocate,  and 
feel  pardon  and  healing  and  a  going  on  to 
overcome  in  watching  against  that  which  easily 
besets  me. 

I    do    believe    the    enemy  cannot   prevail, 
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tboagb  he  is  Rtiffered  to  pror«  me,  that  I  may 
have  my  dependence  fixed  on  th«  Lord,  tnd  be 
kept  on  the  witch  continually,  knowing  that 
the  Lord  alone  can  make  sucoessfal  war  againnt 
the  dragon. 

I  am  thus  instructed,  by  the  disoorery  of  my 
own  weakoenses,  to  be  tender  towards  those  who 
also  are  tempted,  and  taught  to  watch  and  pray 
against  temptatioo.  Sweet  is  this  state,  though 
low,  for  in  it  I  receive  my  daily  bread,  and 
enjoy  that  which  the  Lord  handeth  forth  con- 
tinually. 

Mary  Peoington's  narrative  brought  ns  in 
the  last  chapter  to  the  point  from  which  we 
first  started — 1658 — four  years  after  her  mar- 
ria(.e  with  Isaac  Penington. 

Tlioir  family  at  that  time  consisted  of  three 
other  children  besides  Oulielma  Maria  Spring- 
ett,  then  in  the  fifteenth  yen  of  her  age, 
a  lovoly,  graoeful  girl,  the  delight  of  her  family 
and  friends. 

Thomas  Ellwood  gives  us  a  peep  into  the 
home  of  the  Peuingtons  at  this  period,  throogh 
his  graphic  deRoription  of  the  first  visit  he  and 
others  of  hia  father's  family  paid  them,  after 
they  had  settled  at  Chalfont.  The  Ellwoods 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Spriogett 
and  her  daughter  in  London,  several  years  be- 
fore her  marriage  with  Isaac  Peniogtoa. 
Thomas  Ellwood,  who  was  a  few  years  older 
than  Quli,  speaks  of  having  been  her  play-fel- 
low in  former  times,  and  of  having  been  often 
drawn  with  her  in  her  little  coach  thrjugh  Lin- 
ooln's-ino  Fields  by  Lady  Springett's  footman. 
Ultimately  the  family  left  London,  and  settled 
at  Crowell  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  Ellwood  es- 
tate. Hearing  that  the  Peoingtons  had  moved 
to  Chalfont,  the  Ellwoods,  father  and  son,  went 
to  visit  them ;  and  the  latter  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy speaks  of  the  ocoaBion  as  follows : — 

« I  mentioned  before,  that  during  my  father's 
abode  in  London,  in  th«  time  of  the  civil  wars, 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  Lady 
Springett,  then  a  widow,  and  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Isaao  Penington,  Esq.  To  continue 
the  aequaiotanee,  he  sometimes  visited  them  at 
their  country  residence  at  Datchut,  and  also  at 
Causham  Lodge,  near  Reading.  Having  heard 
that  they  were  come  to  live  on  their  own  estate 
at  Chalfont  in  Buckinghamshire,  about  fifteen' 
miles  from  Crowell,  he  went  one  day  to  visit 
them  there  and  to  return  at  night,  taking  me 
with  him ;  but  very  maeh  surprised  we  were 
when,  being  come  thither,  we  first  heard,  then 
foand,  they  were  become  Qaakers — a  people  we 
had  no  knowledge  of,  and  a  name  we  had  till 
then  scarcely  heard  of.  So  great  a  ohange 
from  a  free,  debonair,  and  conrtly  sort  of  be- 
haviour, which  we  formerly  had  found  them 
in,  to  so  strict  a  gravity  as  they  now  received 
us  with,  did  not  a  little  amuse  and  disappoint 


our  expectation  of  such  a  pleasant  visit  as  we 
used  to  have,  and  had  now  promised  ourselves. 
Nor  could  nsy  father  have  any  opportunity,  by 
a  private  conference  with  them,  to  understand 
the  ground  or  occasion  of  this  change,  there 
being  some  other  strangers  with  them,  related 
to  Isaac  Penington,  who  came  that  morning 
from  London  to  visit  them  also. 

"  For  my  pirt  I  sought,  and  at  length  found 
means  to  case  myself  ioto  the  company  of  the 
daughter,  whom  I  found  gathering  flowers  in 
the  garden,  attended  by  her  maid,  who  Vra.s 
also  a  Quaker.  But  when  I  addressed  mycelf 
to  her  after  my  accustomed  maDoer,  with  in;; 
tention  to  engage  her  in  some  discjurse  which 
might  introduce  conversation,  on  the  ground  of 
our  furroer  acquaintance,  though  she  treated 
me  with  a  courteous  mien,  yet,  young  as  she 
was,  the  gravity  of  her  look  and  behaviour 
struck  such  an  awe  over  me,  that  I  was  not  so 
much  master  of  myself  as  to  pursue  any  furthtr 
converse  with  her.  Wherefore,  asking  pardon 
for  my  boldness  in  having  intruded  into  her 
private  walks,  I  withdrew,  not  -  without  some 
disorder  of  mind. 

"  We  staid  dinner,  which  was  very  hand- 
some, and  lacked  nothing  to  recommend  it  but 
the  want  of  mirth  and  pleasant  discourse,  which 
we  could  neither  have  with  them,  nor,  by 
reason  of  them,  with  one  another  amongst  our- 
selves; the  weightioess  that  was  upon  their 
spirits  and  countenances  keeping  down  the 
lightness  that  would  have  been  up  in  us.  We 
staid,  notwithstanding,  till  the  rest  of  the 
company  had  taken  leave  of  them,  and  thea 
we,  also  doing  the  same,  returned,  not  greatly 
satinfied  with  our  journey,  nor  knowing  what 
in  particular  to  find  fault  with. 

"  Some  time  after  this,  my  &ther,  having 
gotten  some  further  aooonnt  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  being  desirous  to  be  informed 
concerning  their  principles,  made  another  visit 
to  Isaac  Penington  and  his  wife  at  the  Orange, 
in  St.  Peter's  Chalfont,  and  took  both  my  sif- 
ters and  me  with  him.  It  was  in  the  Tenth 
month,  in  the  year  1659,  that  we  went  thither 
on  that  oeeasioo.  We  found  a  very  kind  recep- 
tion, and  tarried  some  dajs,  at  least  one  day 
the  longer,  because  while  we  were  there,  a 
meeting  was  appointed  at  a  place  about  a  mile 
from  thence,  to  which  we  w^re  invited  to  go, 
and  willingly  went.  It  was  held  in  a  farm- 
house called  the  Qrove,  which  having  formerly 
been  a  gentlemen's  seat,  had  a  very  large  hall, 
and  that  was  well  filled.  To  this  meesing  oame 
Edward  Burrough,  besides  other  preachers,  as 
Thomas  Curtis  and  James  Nayler;  but  none 
spake  at  that  time  but  Edward  Burrough,  next 
to  whom,  as  it  were  under  him,  it  was  my  lot 
to  sic,  on  a  stool  by  the  side  of  a  long  table  on 
which  he  sat,  and  I  drank  in  bis  words  with 
desire,  for  they  not  only  answ«:red  my  ander- 
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Btanding,  bat  warmed  my  beart  with  a  certain 
heat  which  I  had  not  till  then'  felt  from  the 
miDistry  of  any  man. 

When  the  meeting  was  ended,  onr  friends 
took  us  home  with  them  again  ;  and  after  sup- 
per, the  evenings  being  long,  the  serrante  of 
the  family  who  were  Quakers,  were  called  in, 
and  we  all  sat  down  in  silence.  Bat  long  we 
had  not  so  sat  before  Edward  Barrough  began 
to  speak,  and  though  he  spake  not  long,  yet 
what  he  said  did  touch,  as  I  suppose,  my  fath- 
er's copyhold,  as  the  phrase  is.  He  having 
been  from  his  youth  a  profeasor,  though  not 
joined  in  what  is  called  close  communion  with 
any  one  sort,  and  valuing  himself  upon  the 
knowledge  he  esteemed  himself  to  have  re- 
specting the  various  notions  of  each  profession, 
thought  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  knowledge ;  and  thereupon  began  to 
make  objections  against  what  had  been  de- 
livered. The  subject  of  the  discourse  was, 
'The  universal  free  grace  of  Ood  to  all  man 
kind.'  To  this  he  opposed  the  OalviDiatic 
tenet  of  particular  and  personal  predestination  ; 
in  defence  of  which  indefensible  notion  he 
found  himself  more  at  a  loss  than  he  expected. 
Kdward  Burrough  said  not  much  to  him  upon 
it,  though  what  be  said  was  close  and  cogent. 
But  James  Nayler  interposing,  handled  the 
subject  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  clear 
demonstration,  that  his  reasoning  seemed  to  be 
irresistible ;  and  so  I  suppose  my  father  found  it, 
which  made  him  willing  to  drop  the  discourse. 
As  for  Edward  Burrough,  he  was  a  brisk 
young  man,  of  a  ready  tongue,  and  might  have 
'  been,  for  anght  I  then  knew,  a  scholar ;  but 
what  James  Nayler  said  had  with  me  the 
greater  force,  because  he  looked  like  a  plain, 
simple  countryman,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  husbandman  or  shepherd.  As  my  father  mt 
not  able  to  maintain  the  argument  on  his  side, 
BO  neither  did  they  seem  willing  to  drive  it  on  to 
an  extremity  on  their  side ;  but  treating  him 
in  a  soft  and  gentle  manner,  did  after  a  while 
let  fall  the  discourse,  and  then  we  withdrew 
to  our  respective  chambers. 

"  The  next  morning  we  prepared  to  return 
home,  (that  is  my  father,  my  younger  sister, 
and  myself;  for  my  elder  sister  was  gone  before 
by  the  stage  coach  to  London);  when,  having 
taken  leave  of  our  friends,  we  went  forth,  they 
with  Edward  Burrough  accompanied  us  to  the 
gate,  where  he  directed  his  speech  in  a  few 
words  to  each  of  us  severally,  according  to  the 
sense  he  had  of  our  several  conditions.  When 
we  were  gone  off,  and  they  gone  in  again,  they 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  us;  be  answered 
them,  as  they  afterwards  told  me,  to  this 
effect : — "  As  for  the  old  man,  he  is  settled  on 
his  leee,  and  the  young  woman  is  light  and 
airy ;  but  the  young  man  is  reached,  and  may 
do  well  if  he  does  not  lose  it." 


THOVOBTS  OK    SILENT  WOB8HIP. 

It  is  possible  that  on  glancing  at  the  above 
title,  the  mental  exclamation  of  some  may  be, 
"  What  a  trite  subject  1  We  have  been  schooled 
into  it  from  childhood,  and  are  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  every  argument  for  and  against  it. 
Let  us  at  least  have  something  new  and  strik- 
ing."  But  we  may  remember  that  theie  are 
some  things  which,  though  ancient,  are  ever 
new.  The  blessings  showered  upon  us  by  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  though  so  ancient  as  to  have 
their  source  in  that  which  is  without  beginning, 
are  nevertheless  "  new  every  morning."  The 
late  Job  Scott,  in  one  of  his  sermons  preached 
in  this  country  (England,)  after  quoting,  "  He 
brought  me  up  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of 
the  miry  clay,  and  bath  set  my  feet  upon  a 
rock,  and  established  my  goings,  and  hath  put 
a  new  song  into  my  mouth,"  continued,  "  And 
though  snug  by  saints  on  earth,  and  by  angels 
and  archangels  in  the  regions  of  bliss,  it  still 
continues  to  be  a  new  and  living  song."  And 
thus  we  might  say  that  Silent  Worship,  though 
offered  by  saints  on  earth,  and  by  a  great  mul- 
titude which  no  man  can  number,  together 
with  angels  and  archangels  in  heaven  (see  Rev- 
elation  vii.  and  viii.)  still  continues,  and  ever 
will  be  a  new  and  living  worship.  We  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  complaints  that  are  so  often 
made  against  the  manner  in  which  our  meet- 
ings are  conducted ;  but  what  is  the  true  cause 
of  these  complaints!'  Not  that  we  have  so 
mvch,  but  so  little  silent  worship.  Oh !  we 
can  none  of  us  complain  of  real  ailent  worship  ; 
for  in  proportion  as  we  have  been  so  blessed  as 
to  know  any  measure  of  this  exercise,  we  have 
had  to  acknowledge  not  only  that  all  worldly 
pleasures,  but  even  that  all  our  religions 
privileges  were  unworthy  to  be  compared  with 
this  unspoken  union  and  communion  with  our 
God,  and  have  realized  the  trath  of  the  Psalm- 
ist's  words,  "  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than 
a  thousand,"  and  that  in  bis  presence  is  ful- 
ness of  joy.  No  ;  the  irksomenese  of  which  we 
have  complained  has  been  the  irksomeness  of 
a  formal  and  dead  silence,  wherein  our  miudd 
have  been  beset  by  worldly  thoughts,  the  cur- 
rent of  which  there  has  seemed  no  power  to  re- 
sist or  control.  We  have  heard  that  expres- 
sion peculiar  to  our  religious  Society — "  silent 
waiting  " — quoted  with  contempt,  yet,  is  it  not 
full  of  meaning  ?  Those  holy  men,  the  first 
Frienis,  seldom  adopted  any  custom  or  expres- 
sion without  solid  ground  for  it ;  and  it  i»  be- 
cause in  so  many  instances  the  empty  form  baa 
taken  the  place  of  the  substance  that  these  ex- 
pressions have^leet  their  deep  meaning.  Silent 
waiting  would  be  a  term  most  inappropriately 
applied  to  the  silence  which  prevailed  over  a 
company  whoee  thoughts  were  roaming  hither 
and  thither,  to  the  farm,  to  the  merchandize,  to 
the  family  cares,  or  to  the  objects  of  mere 
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earthly  lore.  It  betoogs  only  to  those  who  do 
wait  or  watch  not  idly,  not  listlessly,  bat  "  with 
their  loins  girded  and  their  lamps  burning,  as 
those  who  wait  for  their  Lord."  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  waiting  and  worship ;  the 
silent  waiter  expects  the  blessing  not  yet 
poured  out,  and  *<  he  putteth  his  mouth  as  in 
the  dust."  The  silent  worshipper  has  found 
what  he  sought ;  has  been  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  his  Lord,  and  he  cries,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty." 

We  know  well  the  differeiioe  between  a  liv- 
ing and  a  dead  silence  in  things  less  solemn 
than  worship.  Let  us  for  a  moment  picture  to 
ourselves  a  family  group  in  an  hour  of  expec- 
tation or  waiting.  The  father  has  been  absent 
in  foreign  landn, — months  have  rolled  away 
since  bis  belored  couotenanoe  last  shone  upon 
his  wife  and  children ; — fervent  have  been  the 
prayers  ofiFdred  up  for  his  safety,  and  many  the 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear ;  but  now  the 
prayers  have  all  been  answered ;  the  fear  is  al- 
most at  an  end,  and  the  hope  is  just  about  to 
be  realised.  Tidings  of  his  landing  have  been 
received,  and  in  half-an-hour  he  will  be  at 
home.  Ob  !  who  can  measure  the  throbbinf^s 
of  that  wife's  heart,  as  with  her  children 
around  her,  all  capable  of  entering  into  the  in- 
tense feeling  of  the  moment,  she  awaits  the 
fruition  of  so  many  hopes  and  prayers.  They 
are  waiting !  How  ?  Words  are  needless. 
There  is  breathless  silence ;  but  eaoh  knows 
what  M  foremost  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  others. 
Is  not  thin  a  living  silence  ?  and  is  it  not  a  still- 
ness fraught  with  union  and  communion  which 
words  would  only  disturb  ?  Shall  we  go  on 
with  the  picture  7  The  father  has  actually  ar- 
rived ;  there  is  no  more  silence  now.  Bat  the 
first  burst  of  thankful  rejoioiog  is  over  : — each 
and  all  have  spoken  their  glad  welcome,  though 
perhaps  that  one  which  sprang  from  the  deepest 
eouroe  was  spoken  only  in  tears.  And  now  the 
father  himself  speaks,  and  from  all  save  him 
there  is  once  inore  an  iotenfie  silence ;  but  this 
time  it  is  the  silence,  not  of  expectation,  but  of 
enjoyment,  of  fruition,  of  realization.  To  ap- 
ply this  simple  illustration  : — the  love  of  that 
earthly  father  is  but  the  faintest  shadow  of  the 
love  of  "  oM,r  Father  who  u  in  Heaven  ;" — the 
expectation  of  those  waiting  ones  is  the  image 
only  of  what  is  felt  by  those  who  truly  wait 
for  their  God  ; — their  enjoyment  when  expec- 
tation is  realized  is  but  the  feeble  reflection  of 
that  foretaste  of  bliss  that  will  be  the  portion 
of  all  who  have  thus  waited,  when  they  exclaim 
in  adoring  wonder,  "  Lo,  thiii  is  our  God !  we 
have  waited  for  Him,  we  will  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  His  salvation." 

Now,  it  cannot  be  such  waiting  or  such  wor- 
ship that  we  pronounce  unprofitable,  or  com- 
plain of  as  irksome,  but  a  dull  lifeless  silence, 
nnaoimated   by  desire,  or  hope,  or  blessing. 


Whence  the  dulness,  whence  the  lifelessness? 
If  our  chief  objects  in  life  be  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure, the  acquisition  of  fame,  the  exaUation  of 
self,  what  marvel  that  it  is  weary  work  to  wait 
for  that  which  we  neither  chiefly  desire  oor  ex- 
pect! "  Ah  I  but  it  is  not  always  thus,"  some 
may  reply ;  "  there  are  many  sincere-hearted 
ones  who  have  waited  long,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
them,  vainly  for  (he  promised  blessing,  until 
they  despair  of  ever  finding  it  in  silence." 
They  need  not  despair — it  will  come  at  last ! 
The  soul  that  diligently  seeks  the  Lord  never 
sought  Him  yet  in  vain.  Elijah  waited  long 
in  silence  for  the  promised  rain  ;  seven  times 
his  servant  sought  in  vain  its  faintest  indicsr 
tions ;  at  last  it  was  a  little  cloud  out  of  the 
sea,  DO  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  and  then,  fol- 
lowing that,  how  rich  the  outpouring  I  The 
impotent  man  waited  many  a  weary  day  at  the 
pool  of  Bethesda ;  the  healing  came  at  last. 
So  with  us ;  we  cannot  sincerely,  earnestly  wait 
on  the  Lord,  and  wait  in  vain.  And  all  the 
longing,  and  the  hope,  and  the  unfulfilled  ex- 
pectation ? — these  may  be  a  very  necessary  part 
of  that  which  God  works  within  us,  for,  as  in 
the  outward  world,  so  in  the  spiritual ;  the  seed 
comes  not  to  maturity  unless  it  first  lie  long  in 
darkness  and  silence  underground. 

But,  reverting  to  that  expression,  "  We  want 
something  new  and  striking,"  I  would  reply 
that  ttiat  which  is  not  new  to  us  may  stilt  be 
so  to  others.  Have  we  no  mission  of  love  in 
this  respect  to  our  fellow-Christians;  have  we 
never  thought  of  makiog  known  to  them  that 
which  we  have  profited  by  and  enjoyed  our- 
selves ?  It  is  wonderful  that  this  silent  union  in 
worship  of  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus  should  have  been  confined  for  so 
many  years  to  the  Society  of  Friends ;  but,  I 
would  ask,  has  not  the  time  come  for  it  thus  to 
be  confined  no  longer?  We  have  been  wont 
to  make  it  our  boast  that  we  are  not  a  prose- 
lyting society ;  but,  in  our  tiesire  to  avoid  prose- 
lyiism,  have  we  not  run  to  the  other  extreme', 
and  neglected  evangelization  (the  bearer  of 
good  tidings)  ?  Shall  we  not  arouse  ourselves 
and  bear  ^ood  tidings  to  the  nations  ?  If  we 
have  found  a  blessing  in  united  silent  waiting 
on  the  Lord  shall  we  keep  that  blessing  to  our- 
selves, or  shall  we  not  rather  spread  it  abroad 
in  all  the  world  7  All  around  we  hear  of  the 
Bouod  of  revival — the  nations  have  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  and  those  not  yet  touched 
by  the  sacred  fire  are  longing  for  the  blessing. 
Shall  we  not  eucourage  them  to  wait  for  it  7 
Shall  we  not  each  use  our  mite  of  influence  to 
introduce  the  custom  of  silent  waiting  as  an  e.s- 
sential  part  of  all  congregational  worship  and 
of  public  prayer- meetings  7  What  would  have 
been  the  effect  if  all  the  earnestness  manifested 
by  those  200  or  300  who  used  daily  to  meet  in 
Crosby  Hall  (for  instance)  to  implore  the  out- 
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poar'iDg  of  the  Spirit,  had  been  gathered  up 
ioto  the  iotcDse  silence  of  trnlj  waiting  aouis  ! 
"  We  have  tried  it  long  enough,"  Bome  may  an- 
swer, "  hot  wheie  are  the  results  ?"  Think 
what  you  say — have  we  really  tried  it  ?  Have 
we  thas  waited  in  true  union  of  spirit?  Can 
we  point  oat  a  company  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred within  onr  border  who  daily,  or  even 
weeicly,  wait  with  one  heart  upon  the  Lord, 
not  one  indifferent  there — all  else  forgotten — 
every  eye  directed  singly  to  Ilim  with  earnest 
breathings  for  His  presence  ?  Oh  !  for  such 
uatheriuiiS  as  this  !  The  waiting  would  soon  be 
turned  into  worship  and  into  praise — the  voice 
of  prayor,  true  living  prayer — would  be  heard 
frotn  some  who  had  no  other  public  vocation  : 
the  word  of  the  ministry  would  go  forth  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  not  be  confined  to  the 
two  or  three  who  may  have  long  borne  that 
burden  which  ought  to  have  been  shared  by 
others.  If  our  meetings  for  worship  were  like 
this,  would  not  man;^  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  and  have  fellowship  with  us  ? 
Ls  there  any  reason  why  our  next  meeting  for 
worship  shnuld  not  be  suoh  ?  Let  each  ask 
himself  this  question,  remembering  that  Ha  is 
faithful  who  hath  pronounced  the  invitation, 
''  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse 
that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and 
prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  if  I  will  cot  open  you  the  windows  of 
lieaveo  and  pour  yon  out  a  blessing  that  there 
thall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 

Let  us  believe  in  it.  Let  us  pray  for  it ;  let 
na  wait  for  it,  and,  when  it  is  given,  let  ns  be- 
come tho  channels  whereby  it  shall  flow  forth 
into  all  the  world. — Friend*  Quarterljf  Ex- 
aminer, Sarah  S. 


For  Frlenda'  lotcllIginMr. 
LOCAL    INFORU.\.TI0N. 

There  have  of  late  been  quite  a  number  of  let- 
ters, and  some  extracts  from  private  ones,  pub- 
lished ia  the  Intelligencer,  giving  local  infor- 
mation concerning  our  Society,  which  have,  I 
think,  been  very  interesting  to  a  large  number 
of  the  readers  of  the  paper. 

In  order  to  add  a  little  thereto'from  near  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  I  will  state  that  to- 
day we  held  our  first  meeting  in  our  new  Meet- 
ing Home.  Although  not  quite  finished,  it  is 
so  far  completed  that  we  can  hold  meetings  in 
it  quite  comfortably,  and  expect  to  have  the 
work  all  done  before  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
the  Fifth  month.  The  meeting  here  is  not  very 
large,  and  some  thought  that  we  oould  hardly 
raise  the  foods  to  build  a  house ;  but,  like  Vir- 
ginia Friends,  we  were  more  successful  than 
was  antioipoted.'  The  first  subscription  to  our 
hone  was  $10,  by  a  Friend  from  Long  Island, 
who  was  here  on  a  religious  visit  more  than  a 


year  ago;   this,  with  one  from  •  Friend  withia 

the  limits  of  Baltimore  Q.  M.,  (both  voluntary,) 

have  been  applied  to  the  building  of  the  house. 

Hiram  Blackburn. 

Dunning's  Creek,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  Ist  mo.  6,  1868. 

Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  1st  mo.,  1868. 

We  have  lately  had  two  Conferences  of 
Friends,  held  at  onr  Meeting  House  on  First- 
day  afternoon,  in  whish  parts  of  oor  Discipline, 
and  several  other  books  relating  to  our  princi- 
ples, were  read.  They  were  attended  by  many 
of  our  members,  old  and  young,  and  proved  to 
be  interesting  opportunities. 

Our  First-day  School  is  suspended  for  the 
winter,  but  we  intend  to  open  it  again  in  the 
spring. 

The  colored  school  is  well  attended,  (mostly 
by  men,  in  the  winter,)  and  the  pupils  are 
making  good  progress.  S.  M.  J. 

Verma,  M,  1st  mo.  15th,  1868. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  establishing  a  Yearly 
Meeting  for  Illinois  and  Iowa  has  been  alluded 
-to  by  a  Western  Friend. 

I  for  one  would  like  very  much  to  have  this 
matter  investigated  and  brought  feelingly  be- 
fore all  those  interested,  that  sentiments  on  the 
subject  may  be  freely  and  publicly  offered.  We 
are  suffering  loss  by  not  having  an  annual  gath- 
ering or  conference  together,  for  it  most  be 
evident  to  all  that  the  Yearly  Meetings  to  which 
we  belong,  (Baltimore  and  Indiana,)  ure  too 
remote  for  a  general  attendance.  There  is  a 
jarge  number  of  Friends  in  the  States  men- 
tioned, many  of  them  isolated ;  and  no  donbt  a 
more  thorough  organisation  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  them  nearer  together. 

The  "  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,"  and  I  hope  that  the 
Friends  of  Baltimore  and  Indiana  may  think 
us  worthy  of  this  boon,  when  it  shall  come  ap 
officially  before  them.  Let  us  have  a  general 
expression  through  the  Intelligencer,  our  only 
public  medium.  A  Subscbibeb. 


LITTLX  SINS. 

The  Spanish  have  a  proverb,  "peceadiOo* 
son  pecados,"  peccadilloes,  or  little  sins,  sre, 
after  all,  tin$;  a  foreign  proverb  which  we 
might  profitably  naturalize  and  elect  to  an  im- 
portant office  among  us.  For  how  often  do  we 
forget  that  little  sins  are  to  be  regarded,  that 
we  are  accountable  for  them,  that  they  are  onr 
most  dangerous  enemies.  One  man  commits 
a  great  sin,  and  though  lie  repent  of  it,  he  is 
denounced  as  a  vile  criminal;  another  goes  on 
oommitting  what  are  called  "  little  sins,"  and 
never  even  heeding  them,  much  less  repenting 
of  them,  but  he  is  anoounted  a  respectable  man. 
—  Watchman  and  Reflector. 
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OOaRESPONDENCS. 

No.  12. 

(Coatlnued  from  paga  744.) 

ViiNHA,  8tb  mo.,  1867. 
It  seems  Roareely  possible  that  a  whole  week 
hag  passed  since  my  last  letter  was  mailed  from 
Dresden,  but  so  it  is ;  and  now  I  find  I  have 
scarcely  time  to  f;ive  thee  anything  like  a  com- 
prehensible account  of  the  adventures  of  those 
days,  before  this,  too,  must  be  on  its  way  to  meet 
the  next  steamer  for  America.  In  Dresden, 
after  spending  several  days  amon^  the  galleries 
of  paintings,  which  are  truly  wonderful  for 
their  vastness  and  riches,  and  seeiog  Madonnas 
by  the  hundreds  and  crucifixions  and  Magda- 
lenas  in  the  same  proportions ;  we  finished  off 
by  a  visit  to  the  "  green  vault,"  and  to  the  great 
porcelain  factory  at  Meissen.  The  former  is 
an  immense  collection  of  articles  of  vertu, 
composed  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones  in  every  imaginable  form  and  variety, 
some  of  which  were  certainly  very  curious,  bot 
as  a  whole  much  more  remarkable  for  their 
enormous  cost  than  for  anything  else.  After 
this  we  spent  a  day  at  Meissen,  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  by  rail  from  the  oity  of 
Dresden,  and  where  the  very  extensive  factory 
of  porcelain  is  the  principal  attraction.  We 
were  politely  escorted  through  the  establish- 
ment, and  exceedingly  interested  in  the  various 
details  of  the  manufacture,  though  somewhat 
disappointed  in  the  beauty  of '  the  famous 
"  Dresden  china."  The  masses  of  flowers 
with  which  most  of  the  articles  were  (according 
to  our  notion)  overladen,  were  decidedly  too 
much  in  the  high  old  Dutch  style  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  improvements  of  modern 
times ;  and  as  we  walked  through  room  after 
room,  filled  with  men  and  women,  each  one  en- 
gaged upon  some  one  part  of  a  flower  which 
another  set  put  tugetheir,  and  arranged  in  close 
and  often  clumsy  groups  upon  vases  or  clocks, 
or  tea-pots,  as  the  case  might  be,  we  oould  not 
but  wonder  where  they  found  a  market  for  so 
much  time  and  talent  that  seemed  to  us  worse 
than  wasted.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  according 
to  our  guide,  a  great  deal  of  the  most  common 
is  sent  to  America.  Still  all  is  not  of  this  de- 
scription, and  the  painting  on  some  of  the  more 
delicate  pieces  was  perfectly  exquisite  ;  and  as 
we  watched  the  artists  at  their  work,  we  oould 
readily  realize  the  immense  value  that  is  set 
upon  this  kind  of  ohina.  Next  day  we  took 
oars  for  Pragu6,  a  distance  of  about  seven 
hours.  The  early  part  of  the  route  lay  thronich 
what  is  called  Saxoi^Switzeikod  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  was  so  lovely  and  pic- 
turesque as  well  to  deserve  its  name,  and  in- 
deed almost  rivalled  Switzerland  itself;  but 
upon  entering  Bohemia  everything  wassuddenly 
changed.      The    coantrj   became  rough  and 


sterile,  the  villages  dreary  and  miserable,  and 
instead  of  the  bright  little  cottages  surrounded 
by  flowers,  and  their  dormer  windows  peeping 
out  of  the  steep-tiled  roof,  like  half-opened 
eyes,  we  saw  nothing  but  the  mo<t  wretched 
and  comfortless  abodes ;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  they  were  too  ugly  even  for  that,  we  might 
well  have  peopled  them,  in  fancy,  with  the 
gypsy  hordes  that  are  said  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  inhabit- 
ants, as  far  as  we  saw  them,  corresponded  per- 
fectly with  their  dwelling!!,  and  reminded  us  of 
some  parts  of  Switzerland  through  which  we 
passed  last  summer.  What  the  blighting  in-  . 
fluenoe  is,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  its  effects  were 
seen  during  all  the  remainder  of  our  ride  and 
almost  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  fine  old  city 
of  Prague,  which  (the  capital  of  this  miserable 
domain)  perfectly  astonished  us  by  its  air  of 
thrift  and  comfgrt,  and  by  the  beauty  and 
neatness  of  its  whole  appearance.  We  drove 
from  the  depot  through  the  old  arched  gate- 
way, about  7.25,  to  our  hotel,  the  "  Blauea 
Stern,"  just  the  other  side  of  it,  and  fronting 
on  a  broad,  open  "  platz"  in  the  pleasantest 
part  of  the  city,  where  we  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  occupying  a  chamber  that 
was  used  during  the  war  of  last  summer  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  in  which  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  ttigned.  As  we  only  had  one  day  to 
devote  to  this  quiint  old  oity,  we  begun  early 
in  the  morning,  by  visiting  one  of  the  oldest 
churches.  Then  after  a  little  "shopping," 
we  took  one  of  the  nice,  open  DroschkHS,  that 
are  universally  used  here,  and  drove  across  the 
Moldeau  on  a  splendid  and  curious  old  bridge, 
ornamented  with  various  groups  of  saints,  and 
martyrs  in  dark  stone,  and  with  a  tablet  near 
the  centre  marking  the  spot,  from  which,  in 
13 — ,  St.  John  of  Nepamuck,  then  a  priest, 
was  thrown,  by  order  of  the  King,  for  refuging 
to  reveal  tho  confession  of  the  Queen.  It  u 
taid  that  his  body  floated  for  some  distance  up 
the  stream,  with  a  circle  of  stars  around  the 
head,  in  consequence  of  which  miracle  he  was 
forthwith  admitted  into  the  brotherhood  of 
saints.  We  afterwards  saw  in  the  cathedral 
his  tomb,  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  massive 
silver,  with  angels  supporting  it,  and  other  or- 
naments of  the  same  metal,  and,  enolo!>ed  in  a 
little  glass  case  or  locket,  a  piece  of  the  bone 
of  one  of  his  fingers.  The.  wme  cathedral 
contains  a  large  bronze  candelabrum,  the  foot 
of  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem ;  and  as  it  looks 
about  in  the  same  condition  as  other  bronze  an- 
tiquities we  have  seen,  I  should  think  it  might 
be  possible.  After  crossing  the  bridge  I  have 
mentioned,  we  ascended  a  high  hill,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  very  old  Benedictine  convent,  where 
we  were  conducted  by  a  fine- looking  man  about 
60  years  old,  clad  in  a  long  white  robe,  through 
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a  handsome  and  extengive  library  aiid  mnaenm, 
occupying  several  large  and  lofty  galleries,  and 
evidently  showing  the '  prosperity  of  the  order. 
The  holy  father  was  very  courteous  in  doing 
the  honors  of  the  establishment,  and  though  we 
hesitated  to  offer  it,  received  quite  graciously 
the  parting  /ee.  From  an  old  castle  in  the 
game  neighborhood  we  had  a  splendid  view  of 
the  city  and  its  surroandings,  and  in  our  after- 
noon's drive  we  passed  through  the  Jews'  quar- 
ters, where  ten  thousand  Israelites  are  huddled 
together  in  a  miserable  condition  of  filth  and 
idleness,  and  where  literally  the  streets  were 
'80  narrow,  that  the  carriage- could  scarcely  pass 
along  without  brushing  against  the  piles  of 
ragged  clothing  that  blocked  np.  the  dingy 
door-ways.  The  whole  place  was  swarming 
with  squalor  and  degradation,  and  reminded  as 
of  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  Edinboro.  The 
synagogue  was  very  ancient,  but  so  dark,  and 
everything  in  it  so  defiled  with  dirt,  that  we 
could  see  but  little^  to  interest  us;  but  the 
cemetery,  which  looked  equally  old,  was  really 
a  cariosity  from  its  utter  dissimilarity  to  any 
other  we  had  ever  seen.  The  tomb-stones, 
which  were  quite  rough,  excepting  on  one  side, 
were  lying  or  standing  in  every  sort  of  confu- 
sion, sometimes  leaning  several  together,' with- 
out the  least  reference  to  the  bodies  that  were 
supposed  to  be  beneath  them,  and  looked  more 
like  a  great  marble  yard,  or  what  had  been  one 
a  thousand  years  ago,  tban  a  civilized  place  of 
interment.  I  think  the  last  body  had  been 
placed  there  80  years  ago.  This  old  city  of 
Prague  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  though 
Tery  ancient,  has  a  number  of  broad,  handsome 
streets,  which  quite  surprised  us.  The  Ian- 
guge  is  very  odd,  entirely  different  from  the 
German,  approaching  more  nearly,  I  believe, 
to  the  Polish.  On  thn  signs  in  the  streets,  such 
words  as  skladmuzskeboodava  and  drska  are 
very  common.  Our  route  between  Prague  and 
Vienna  was  mnch  of  it  very  delightful,  and  lay, 
after  leaving  Bohemia,  through  the  country  of 
Moravia — a  perfect  contrast  to  the  former;  for 
though  still  a  Catholic  country,  everything  was 
neat  and  bright  and  flourishing,  and  we  thought 
quite  as  worthy  of  being  the  ancestral  home 
of  our  Penncylvania  Moravians  as  the  other 
was  of  connection  with  the  gypsies.  The  road 
passed,  in  one-half  hour,  through  ten  tunnels, 
and  the  rocks  and  hills  were  some  of  them  very 
singular.  We  also  saw  the  old  citadel  where 
Baron  Trenok  ended  his  days,  but  I  have  no 
time  now  to  particularize.  We  reached  this 
fine  city  in  good  condition ;  spent  yesterday 
very  agreeably  in  visiting  the  Belvidere,  an  im- 
mense and  beautirnl  building  in  the  suburbs, 
containing  a  large  gallery  of  paintings,  ancient 
and  modern.  'I'o-day  we  go  to  Shosnbrunn, 
the  summer-palace  of  the  Emperor. 

(To  Iw  cODttnoed.) 


Self- Government. — When  we  are  alone, 
we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch,  in  the  fi^mily 
our  tempera,  in  company  our  tongnes.^ 
Hannah  More. 
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The  Test  o?  Faith  and  the  Vibtok  op 
A  Name. — Beligion,  when  made  the  subject  of 
debate,  seems  often  to  lose  its  salutary  influenee 
over  the  heart,  and  in  contending  for  the  Gospel, 
we  have  ever  need  to  be  watchful,  that  we  forfeit 
not  its  virtues,  or  its  promises. 

From  our  earliest  association  with  Friends'  In- 
telligencer, we  have  felt  the  importance  of  being 
thos  guarded,  and  have  consequently  rejected 
subjects  which  would  likely  involve  unprofitable 
controversy,  or  have  a  tendency  to  foster  a  party 
spirit.  We  have,  nevertheless,  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  falter  in  upholding  the  great  principles 
of  Light  and  Knowledge  upon  which  oar  reli- 
gious Faith  is  based.  Our  convictions  relative 
to  the  light  of  Christ  internally  revealed,  as  the 
Guide  and  Saviour  of  men,  as  promulgated  by 
the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  canse  us 
to  observe  with  deep  regret  the  efforts  used  by 
many  who  bear  the  name  of  "  Friends:"  to 
substitnte  in  the  place  of  this  simple  Christian 
faith,  the  mj/ittcal  system  which  underlies  the 
so-called  orthodox  creeds  of  the  various  sects 
into  which  this  portion  of  professing  Christen- 
dom is  divided  ;  and  out  of  which  many  of  car 
early  Friends  withdrew  as  a  people  Divinely 
called  to  revive  the  ancient  doctrine  of  one 
Almighty  Agent  in  the  aniverse,^-one  Infinite 
Father,  who  is  a  Spirit,  in  whom  we  live,  move 
and  have  our  being. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  turned  into  this 
channel  by  reading  in  the  British  Friend  of 
the  present  month  an  article  upon  "  Qaakerism 
and  Unitarianism,"  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Editor  upon  it.  The  writer  regards  with  dis- 
trust the  liberality  of  a  correspondent  in  a  pre- 
vious number,  who  observed,  when  looking  be- 
yond creeds  and  formularies,  "a  wonderful 
nnity  of  faith"  when  men  "  speak  and  act  flrom 
their  inmost  convictions,  «nd  with  something 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  inspiration." 

The  Reviewer  thinks  it  well  to  "  refer  to 
creeds  and  doctrines  in  order  to  show  that  there 
is  not,  neither  oan  be  any  unity  of  faith  between 
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Unitarians  and  the  Society  of  Friends."  In  the 
coarse  of  his  remarks  he  says  that  "  the  selec- 
tion of  the  object  of  this  '  anity  of  faith'  has 
not  been  such  as  to  afford  much  enooaragement 
to  the  liberal-spirited  and  kind-hearted  projec- 
tors. A  Hioksite  union  was  suggested,  but  this 
proposition  was  coldly  reeelTed  by  the  Society 
here,  and  promptly  repudiated  by  the  Hioksites 
in  America." 

The  Editor  of  the  B.  Friend,  in  reply,  states 
"  that  J —  R —  is  incorrect  in  maintaining  that 
any  attempt  lias  been  made  on  oar  part,  at  all 
events,  to  amalgamate  Friends  with  Hicksites, 
90  long  CLS  theif  continue  Ricktites.  It  was  solely 
becanse  there  was  ground  for  believing  that  not 
a  few  under  that  name  were  prepared  to  unite 
with  Friends  by  identity  of  doctrinal  views, 
that  a  re-anion  was  advocated." 

We  deem  it  appropriate  here  to  consider  the 
term  Sicktite,  which  continues  to  be  applied  to 
a  body  of  Friends  who  have  ever  disavowed  its 
application,  and  who  regard  the  pertinacity 
with  which  it  is  used  to  be  as  nnchrisUan,  as  it 
is  unjust. 

The  religion  of  those,  thus  stigmatized,  for- 
bids their  calling  any  man  Master,  even  though 
his  life  might  be  pure  and  upright,  as  we  believe 
that  of  the  grossly  misrepresented  Elias  Hicks' 
to  have  been,  in  which  self-denial  and  humility 
were  remarkably  prominent.  A  few  months 
ago  the  term  "  Hicksite"  was  admitted  into  our 
paper  in  an  article  taken  from  an  Exohange — 
it  being  used  by  one,  not  a  member,  as  a  dis- 
tinctive appellation.  The  Editorial  note,  disa- 
vowing the  title,  was  omitted  by  the  printer, 
which-wc  much  regretted.  In  the  heat  of  party 
spirit  which  rent  the  Society  in  twain,  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  even  an  opprobrions 
epithet — but  after  the  lapse  of  years,  when  time 
has  been  given  for  a  "  zeal  without  knowledge," 
to  give  place  to  one  tempered  with  a  Christian 
spirit,  we  marvel  that  there  should  be  no  more 
respect  paid  to  the  claims  of  brotherhood,  than 
is  manifested  by  those  wh6  persist  in  assuming 
the  right  to  judge  their  fellow  men  by  the 
standard  which  they  have  themselves  erected, 
rather  than  by  a  life  whose  general  deportment 
is  conformed  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  Christian  reputa- 
tion is  a  light  object ;  and  it  is,  in  the  sense 
that  all  things  are  light  to  him  whose  hope  is 


full  of  immortality.  Bat  of  all  worldly  bless- 
ings, an  honest  reputation  is  to  many  the  most 
precious,  and  he  who  robs  another  of  it  is  among 
the  worst  persecutors.  The  denial  of  our  Chris- 
tian character  by  fallible  and  imperfect  men, 
gives  us  no  uneasiness,  so  far  as  regards  oar  re- 
lation to  the  Divine  Mind.  This  cannot  be  dis- 
solved by  the  breath  of  man,  but  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  us  with  what  assumption  our  fellow  pro- 
fessors anathematize  us  because  of  a  difference 
in  opinion  in  some  of  the  moat  subtle  and  dif- 
ficult snbjeots  of  theology.  Both  Scripture  and 
reason  teach  that  the  only  standard  of  oharaoter 
is  the  life. 

When  condemnation  is  founded  npon  opin- 
ions abont  which  he  who  judges  as  well  as  he 
who  is  judged  may  err,  the  claims  of  a  just  and 
candid  judgment  are  violated,  and  the  peaceful 
and  Christian  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  opposed. 
The  great  Teacher  said  that  by  their  fraita  men 
should  be  known ;  and,  "  not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  bat  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

We  deny  not  the  right  of  our  brother  to 
judge  us  by  the  fruits  which  are  found  appended 
to  our  daily  movements,  but  when  these  are 
overlooked  and  a  more  uncertain  standard  is 
applied,  we  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and 
injured.  While  we  repel  the  uncharitable  cen- 
sures of  men,  we  desire  to  keep  in  view  the 
humility  and  sense  of  nnworthiness  which 
should  be  the  clothing  of  our  spirito ;  and  in 
maintaining  the  great  troth  that  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  alone  the  Supreme  God,  let  us  not 
overlook  the  medium  whence  this  knowledge  is 
derived,  nor  neglect  that  intercourse  with  Him, 
without  which  the  purest  conceptions  will  avail 
little  in  estnblishing  His  kingdom  in  our  hearte. 

In  our  zeal  to  hold  fast  the  "  Eternal  Word," 
in  opposition  to  creeds  and  formularies,  we 
would  not  forget  that  the  strongest  confession 
which  can  be  made  is  the  exhibition  of  a  meek 
and  contrite  epirit. 

"  Let  this  mind  be  in  yon  that  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus." 


Lessons  in  Eloou¥ion. — We  call  attention 
to  the  advertisement  of  our  friend  Esther  J. 
Trimble.  We  have,  on  several  occasion,  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  her  reading  exercises, 
and  take  pleasure  in  recommending  her  as  a 
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teacher  of  elocntion  well  qaalified  to  impart 
instruotioA  in  schools  or  to  private  classes. 


An  Appeal  for  the  Indians. — ^Thn  deep 
interest  felt  bj  many  in  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians, induces  as  to  give  puhlicity  to  a  portion 
of  a  letter  recently  received  by  a  Friend  in  this 
city  from  Benjamin  Hallowcll,  Secretary  of  the 
Indian  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. He  says,  "  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minne- 
sota, who  delivered  an  interesting  address  in 
relation  to  the  Indians,  at  our  meeting-house 
in  Baltimore,  daring  the  week  of  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  who  has  been  for  many 
years  the  devoted  friend  and  advocate  of  the 
Red  Man,  writes  to  me,  under  recent  date  : 

"  I  am  feeling  deep  anxiety  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  Chippewas  of  Mille  Lacks,  Wis., 
of  which  I  wrote  to  you  in  a  former  letter." 
This  compulsory,  unexpected  and  hasty  re- 
moval of  these  Indians,  to  a  new  and  distant 
location,  just  at  the  commencement  of  a  severe 
winter,  is  the  infliction  of  a  very  oppressive 
hardship  upon  them,  and  will  render  them  ex- 
tremely destitute  in  the  spring  of  all  kinds  of 
seeds  with  which  to  commence  gardening 
operations  in  their  new  home,  and  to  raise 
things  for  their  families  to  subsist  upon.  He 
says,  therefore,  that  if  the  Friends  whom  he 
has  always  found  ready  to  lend  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  cry  of  suffering  humanity,  and  the  onljf 
people  he  has  known  who  never  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  the  wronged  Bed  Man, 
would  send  some  boxes  containing  garden  seeds, 
of  any  or  all  kinds,  pumpkin  seeds,  of  a  hardy 
variety,  &c.  &c,  it  will  be  the  means  of  afford- 
ing great  relief  to  these  people.  Blankets  will 
be  gratefully  reoeived." 

Those  disposed  to  lespond  to  this  call  may 
send  their  contributions  of  seeds,  blankets,  or 
money  to  purchase  blankets,  to  B.  Dorsey  & 
Sons,  No.  923  Market  street,  Philada. 


A  oontionation  of  a  "  Review"  of  "  Among 
the  Indians,"  by  S.  M.  J.,  came  to  hand  too 
late  for  present  number.  It  will  appear  in  our 
next  issue. 


Ebbata. — In  the  article  "Friends  amongst  the 
Freedmen,"  of  laat  week,  by  a  typographical  error, 
the  extract  from  letter  of  Sarah  M.  Ely  locates  the 
town  of  Langley  as  "<«n"  miles  from  Lewinsville. 
This  should  read  two  tnUet. 


Mabbibd,  on  Foartb-day  evening,  First  mo.  15ibt 
1868,  ander  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Phitadrlpbia,  Hkkbt  S.  Kibby,  son  of 
Robert  and  Maria  Kirby,  members  of  Upper  Spring- 
field Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  and  Maby  H.,  dangbter 
of  Joseph  B.  and  Sarah  B.  Coorow,  members  of  the 
first  named  Meeting. 

,  at  Fairmonnt  Meeting,  Ind.,  on  the  25th  of 

Twelfth  month,  1867,  Jonathan,  son  of  Wm.  Binford, 
to  Anka,  daughter  of  Nathan  D.  and  Mary  Wilson. 

DiBD,  on  the  evening  ot  16tb  of  First  month,  1868, 
in  the  63d  year  of  her  age,  Mabt  D.,  wife  of  Benja- 
min Borden,  of  Norristown,  Fa. 

,  at  bis  late  residence,  (John  B.  Bartram's,) 

Darby,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  of  First  month,  1868,  Sakdbl 
BuNTlNO,  in  his  85th  year. 

,  00  the  8th  of  First  month,  1868,  Cbaklbs, 

son  of  Joseph  S.  Hance,  in  his  24ib  year;  a  member 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  St., 
Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  8ih  of  First  month,  1868,  at  Pensa- 

cola,  Florida,  Hannah  T.,  wife  of  Frederick  Bobin- 
son,  and  daughter  of  Townsend  and  the  late  Hannah 
K.  Billiard ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  held  at  Green  Street. 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  13tb  inst.,  Flobbncb, 

infant  daughter  of  8.  Fisher  and  Caroline  A.  Cor- 
lies;  members  of  Philadelpia  bMontbly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

,  on  the  morning  of  First  month  17th,  1868, 

John  Saundbbs,  Jb.,  in  his  23d  year,  son  of  Sarah 
and  the  late  Macpherson  Saunders ;  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

— '■ — ,  on  the  evening  of  First  month  19th,  Mabtba, 
wife  of  Samuel  Thomas,  in  her  TOth  year  ;  a  member 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  St., 
Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  evening  of  First  month  20th,  Robbbt 

A.  GovBTT,  in  his  7l8t  year;  a  member  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

,  on  the  morning  of  First  month  20th,  at  the 

residence  of  her  nephew  Henry  B.  Fussell,  West 
Philadelphia,  Mabt  Lckcns,  in  her  83d  year. 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  ult.,  Sabcbl 

Pabbt,  aged  S9  years;  an  Elder  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

,  on  the  26th  inst.,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jambs 

MoTT,  in  bis  80th  year;  an  Elder  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

friends'  publication  association. 

The  undersigned  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  |15 
from  Friends  at  Macedon  and  Faruington,  K.  Y., 
through  Geo.  0.  Fritts. 

Jos.  M.  Tbovah,  Jb.,  Treasarer, 
717  Willow  St.,  Philadelphia. 

!■■      

An  adjonrned  Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Friends 
for  the  pnrposeof  proTidiDg  aMeeting-Honaefor  the 
Indalgel  Meeting  under  the  care  of  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting,  will  be  held  at  Hall,  Ko.  19U 
Coates  Street,  on  First-day,  2d  proximo,  at  3  o'clock, 

F.  M.  James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 

■■i 
PRATER. 

Strive  to  preserve  a  praying  mind  throufch 
the  day;  not  only  at  the  usual  and  stated 
periods,  bat  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  companies.  This  is  your  preservative 
against  error,  weakness  and  sin. 

Always  remember  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
temptations;  and  never  more  so,  thkn  whea 
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most  pleased  with  outward  objects  and  inter- 
course. 

Praj  aud  wat^h ;  for  if  the  spirit  be  willing,, 
yet  the  flesh  is  weak. 

THE   BOOIETT   OF    FRIENDS. 

No.  6. 

IHTBBOOCBSa   BETWEEN   OLD  AXO   TOONO. 

It  is  a  subject  of  constant  regret  as  to  many 
of  our  smaller  meetings,,  that  the  young,  es- 
pecially, so  seldom  attend,  and  take  so  little  in- 
terest in  them.  We  have  been  accustomed  for 
years  to  lament  this  state  of  things,  with 
scarcely  a  thought  as  to  whether  there  may  not 
be  some  fault  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  older 
as  well,  and  as  if  to  lament  it,  and  to  make  ap- 
peals to  those  delinquents  was  all  that  we  could 
possibly  do.  May  we  not  take  a  more  rational 
view  of  this  subject,  and  derive  some  instruc- 
tion from  following  out  the  thoughts  which  it 
suggests '{ 

It  is  of  course  impossible  that  any  society  or 
organization  can  continue  to  exist  if  there  be 
not  a  succession  of  young  persons  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  are  annually  removed  by 
death.  We  have  for  the  most  part  ceased  to 
add,  or  to  attempt  to  add  to  our  nambers  by 
proselyting  or  conversion ;  and  now  to  hold  fast 
at  least  upon  our  children,  to  whom  we  assign 
a  birthright  membership,  is  to  us  a  vital  neces- 
sity, if  we  would  continue  to  hold  up  our  stand- 
ard, for  their  good,  and  for  the  sake  of  what 
we  regard  as  truth. 

May  there  not  be  some  cause  for  that  want 
of  interest  in  our  meetings,  and  in  our  Society, 
which  seems  to  prevail  so  generally  on  the  part 
of  the  young  in  many  places?  We  are,  in 
some  respects  a  peculiar  people.  So  far  as  we 
may  be  peculiar  by  reason  of  the  intrinsic  ex- 
cellency of  our  principles,  our  good  works,  and 
the  integrity  and  purity  of  our  lives,  it  is  well ; 
but  beyond  this,  in  view  of  our  relations  with 
and  dependence  upon  the  rising  generatioo, 
peculiarities  are  dangerous  things.  There  is, 
on  the  part  of  the  young,  an  instinctive  aver- 
sion to  anything  that  may  make  them  appear 
odd,  or  that  imposes  undue  restraints  upon  their 
youthful  pleasures  and  enjoyments.  Gajety 
and  hilarity  are  to  them  natural,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  sinful.  They  naturally  look  for 
guidance  in  the  first  instance  to  their  parents, 
aud  those  who  have  the  care  of  tbem,  in  whose 
hands  they  are,  nnder  judicious  treatment,  much 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter;  but  they 
have  minds  of  their  own,  and  must  sooner  or 
later  act  for  themselves,  and,  except  in  extreme 
youth,  it  is  only  gentle  guidance  that  they  re- 
quire, rather  than  subjection  to  the  will  of 
older  persons,  which,  besides  often  defeating 
its  own  object,  prevents  the  formation  of  habits 
of  discrimination  and  self-reliance. 

Parents  who  attempt  unduly  to  urge  or  en- 
force upon  their  children  a  compliance  with 


forms  and  peculiarities  which  are  repulsive  to 
them,  and  yet  involve  no  essential  principle, 
or  who  unreasonably  restrain  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  youthful  pleasures  and  amusements, 
abuse  their  authority ;  and  the  penalty  is  apt 
to  be  the  loss  of  it.  Though  we  as  a  people 
have  doubtless  improved  much  in  this  rexpect 
within  a  few  years  past,  is  there  not  yet  in 
many  places  too  much  of  what  is  called  strict- 
ness on  the  part  of  some  Friends  ?  The  effect 
of  parents  and  elderly  persons  maintaining 
habits  of  this  kind  is  to  prodaoe  estrangement 
on  the  part  of  children  and  young  persons,  who 
cannot  harmonize  with  anything  so  antagonistic 
to  their  own  social  and  sprightly  natures.  la 
the  past,  many  families  of  children  have  been 
wholly  driven  off  from  as  by  over- rigid  ex- 
actions. 

It  is  by  making  concessions  to  the  yonng  in 
all  proper  cases,  and  equalizing  onrselves  with 
them,  and  guarding  against  unnecessary  restric-  ' 
tions,  that  we  alone  can  preserve  that  intimate 
and  confidential  relation  with,  and  inBuence 
over  them,  that  is  alike  necessary  for  their  good 
and  oars.  To  grant  them  occasional  indul- 
gence even  in  things  that  we  oannot  wholly 
approve,  tends  to  blunt  the  edge  of  cariosity, 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  a  morbid  longing 
that  may  end  in  stealth  and  prevarication,  or 
open  disobedience. 

Evil  tendencies  in  yonng  persons  are  best 
checked,  not  by  blunt  refusals,  or  peremptory 
commands,  but  by  being  young  with  them, 
sharing  their  harmless  pleasures,  and  gently 
cartying  them  .along,  and  diverting  their  atten- 
tion  to  nobler  objeoto. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  purely  social  rela- 
tion that  we  often  fail  in  our  duty  to  oar  youth- 
ful companions,  and  make  ourselves  responsible 
in  part  ».%  least  for  their  want  of  interest.  We, 
as  a  Society,  make  religion  too  rigid  and  gloomy 
a  thing  for  their  sprightly  natures.  They  have 
to  attain  a  certain  advanced  stage  of  gravity 
and  seriousness  rarely  reached  much  short  of 
middle  age  before  they  can  feel  free  to  take 
part  in  our  business  meetings,  or  are  ever  ex- 
pected to  do  so.  And  this  excessive  gravity 
extends  to  the  ways  and  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  the  more  strict  of  our  elderly  Friends, 
rendering  them  uncompanionable  to  the  young, 
and  by  which  the  healthful  influence  of  each 
upon  the  other  is  greatly  impaired. 

There  cannot  be  in  true  and  rational  religion 
anything  incompatible  with  the  qualities  and 
mental  characteristics  which  the  divine  hand 
has  assigned  to  youth,  or  with  the  maioteoance 
of  a  medium  ground  upon  which  old  and  young 
may  meet  each  other  half  way,  and  move  to- 
gpther  hand  in  hand,  upon  familiar  and  equal 
terms.  This  is  obviously  the  true  and  proper 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  desires 
and  inclinations  of  the  young  will  seldom  run 
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to  extremes,  or  iodnce  them  to  discard  paternal 
precepts  and  example,  anless  parents  take  the 
opposite  extreme  bj  maintaining  an  antiquated 
•nd  nnoon^enial  manner.  It  is  for  the  elderly 
class  of  Friends  and  parents  to  lay  aside  their 
Strict  and  over-sanctified  ways  in  and  out  of 
meeting,  and  make  the  advance  toward  meeting 
the  young  upon  familiar  and  equal  ground,  and 
until  they  do  this,  to  withhold  their  censure  of 
the  young  for  their  want  of  interest  ia  oar 
meetings. 

A  writer  over  the  signature  of  R...  in  the 
Intelligencer  of  First  month  18th,  takes  excep- 
tion to  the  views  that  ha«e  been  presented  in 
these  communications,  and  does  not  appear  to 
be  able  to  see  any  good,  bat  only  evil  in  them. 
It  may  be  so.  The  writer  can  only  claim  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  leaving  others  to  judge  of  his 
efforts,  and  will  not  engage  in  any  controversy. 
^  Thoagh  our  views  may  be  different  on  many 
points,  may  we  not  ptill  labor  together  for  the 
game  end,  in  love  and  harmony,  having  charity, 
forbearance  and  toleration  one  toward  another. 
No  one  is  responsible  for  the  views  that  have 
been  or  may  be  presented  but  the  writer,  and 
this  it  is  desired  may  be  particularly  understood 
as  to  the  editors,  who,  by  their  liberality  in  ad- 
mitting these  articles,  are  not  to  be  understood 
■s  thereby  endorsing  all  the  sentiments  they 
may  contain.  Would  not  a  more  general  ex- 
pression of  views  in  this  way  be  greatly  advan- 
tageous ?  Tbe  writer  had  hoped  ere  this,  fur- 
ther to  have  heard  from  P.,  wbose  valuable  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  of  Tenth 
month  19th,  1867.  T.  H.  S. 

EUBOPEAN  00RBB8P0MDEN0K. 
No.  15. 
BoTZBM  III  TBI  Ttbol,  Nov.  9tb,  1867. 
I  left  Germany  yesterday  for  the  Tyrol,  and 
bad  a  lovely  ride  to  Innspruck ;  the  country  con- 
stantly growing  more  beautiful  as  wo  came  more 
into  the  mountains,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  soe 
the  beauty  of  Innsprnck,  and  this  morning  when 
we  left,  the  mist  enveloped  the  mountains  which 
surround  it.  If  we  had  been  at  a  pleasant  hotel 
we  might  have  stayed  a  day  in  order  to  see  it, 
but  it  was  not  a  good  one,  though  of  great  pre- 
tentions, ("Tbe  Austrian,")  and  besides  it  did 
dot  bid  fair  to  be  a  pleasant  day.  In  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon,  however,  it  cleared,  and  cer- 
tunly  there  never  was  a  more  splendid  day's 
ride  than  from  Innspruck  to  Botzen,  where  we 
arrived  between  3  and  4  o'clock.  There  were 
mountains  on  either  side  for  tbe  whole  distance, 
closing  in  front  of  us,  and  the  highest  peaks 
were  snowy ;  the  Inn  or  one  of  its  tributaries 
was  perpetually  in  sight.  Much  of  the  road  was 
parallel  to  the  old  Diligence  road  first  made  by 
the  Romans.  The  people  looked  hardy  and 
laborious,  and  we  saw  but  one  woman  at  work  ; 
but  she  was  cutting  stone  with  the  men.  Beau- 


tiful, picturesque  villages  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  on  the  heights, 
with  tbeir  churches,  gave  a  perpetual  human 
interest  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
very  wild  landscape.  The  vineyarda  were  so 
frequent  that  we  could  not  but  regret  we  were 
fo  late.  We  seemed  to  have  entirely  missed  the 
vintage,  but  we  Fee  how  beautiful  it  mast  have 
made  this  mountain  scenery.  I  do  no  justice, 
by  these  hints,  to  the  picture,  to  the  panorama 
which  this  day's  nde  has  painted  in  my  cham- 
ber of  imagery.  The  mountains  really  seemed 
to  me  as  beautiful  as  anything  I  saw  in  Switz- 
erland last  July,  for  the  snow  already  covers  the 
summits.  The  foliage  has  mostly  iailen,  and 
the  landscape  is  russet  and  golden,  with  occa- 
sionally a  tint  of  rose;  what  man  has  done 
for  the  landscape  seems  to  have  been  always 
just  what  it  needed,  as  if  there  was  a  recogni- 
tion and  consent  of  nature  with  him  to  make 
as  mach  beauty  as  possible.  The  churche.s, 
chapels  and  shrines  are  multitudinous,  having 
generally  dark  red  spires,  sometimes  black  ; 
one  was  green.  The  color  always  seemed  ex- 
actly right.  But  it  is  really  a  mystery  to  me, 
why  the  snow  peaks  should  have  such  a  ravish- 
ing effect  npon  me.  I  never  fail  to  feel  a  sort 
of  rapture  whenever  I  see  them,  and  they  do 
not  lose  tbeir  charm  by  repetition.  When  tbe 
sun  shines  on  them  I  can  only  liken  the  effect 
to  the  most  brilliant  tones  of  the  human  voice 
rising  above  the  harmohies  of  the  organ.  Bot- 
zen is  surrounded  by  monntaios,  and  there  is 
one  snow  mountain  that  lies  behind  the  rest, 
and  is  seen  between  tbem.  Its  distance  makes 
it  seem  lower  than  the  others.  There  is  a  most 
brilliant  moon  shining  ever  it  at  this  instant, 
and  nothing  can  be  lovelier  than  the  whole 
scene.  To-morrow  we  go  into  Italy — and  the 
soft  air,  which  is  still  entpirUed,  if  I  may  so  uj, 
with  the  cold  of  the  mountains,  seems  to  be  a 
salutation  from  the  beautiful  land.  Bat  of  that 
by  and  by.  And  now  having  relieved  myself 
by  saying  even  this  little  of  the  beautiful  Tyrol, 
with  its  churches  telling  of  peace  and  Icve,  and 
its  caotles  which  (some  of  tbem  in  ruim)  tell  of 
war  and  violence  as  well — T  feel  free  to  look 
back  to  our  week  in  Munich,  which  astonished 
me  with  its  luxury  of  art.  That  old  king  Lnd- 
wig  the  First,  who  is  still  alive,  (at  eighty-three 
years  of  age,)  was  the  builder  of  tbe  Walhalla, 
near  Ratisbon.  and  also  of  a  temple  of  Glory  ia 
the  environs  of  Munich.  This  temple  is  an  open 
gallery,  forming  three  sides  of  an  oblong,  and  is 
built  of  marble  with  forty-eight  Doric  pillars, 
to  which  ono  ascends  by  marble  steps.  There 
are  in  it  two  rows  of  marble  busts  of  seventy- 
six  distioguished  Bavarians.  In  front,  on  the 
fourth  side  of  the  oblong,  is  a  colossal  female 
figure  holding  a  crown  of  laurel  above  her  held 
at  arm'g  length.  The  head  of  this  colossus  is 
large  enough  to  hold  six  perBons,  and  is  reached 
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by  a  wiadioK  staircase  of  sixty  six  steps  within 
the  body ;  persons  oan  look  throagh  the  eyes  and 
month  over  (he  wide  plain  whioh  is  in  front, 
and  see  the  city  of  Munich  beyond,  whioh  I 
suppose  may  in  course  of  time  cover  this  plain 
also.  This  colossus,  which  is  named  Bavaria, 
has  a  beantifal,  happy  countenance,  with  lips 
slightly  parted.  It  was  cast  in  bronze  in  Ma- 
oioh,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  Sohwanthaler. 
We  walked  oat  to  see  it  one  afternoon,  but  did 
not  ascend  it ;  there  are  sixty  six  steps  in  the 
pedestal  as  well  as  the  sixty-six- inside  the 
figure.  I  visited  afterwards  what  is  called 
Schwanthaler's  Museum,  a  place  where  are 
oasts  of  his  works,  and  among  them  one  of  the 
head  of  Bavaria.  I  said  to  an  old  artist  who 
shows  the  Museum  to  strangers  that  "  Bavaria 
looks  happy;  is  she  so ?"  He  said,  "  We  are 
satisfied."  It  is  very  pleasant  to  visit  this  Mu- 
seum after  seeing  so  many  of  Schwaothaler'a 
works  as  I  have  done,  and  examine  them  olose- 
l.v,  though  of  ooorse  they  are  only  in  plaster. 
His  portrait  busts  and  statues  are  very  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  his  ideal  works,  and  there  are  a 
great  number  of  them  ;  among  ihe  rest  a  like- 
ness of  himself.  The  Qoethe  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine  is  his  work ;  also,  a  beantifnl  Mosart, 
and  a  Jean  Paul,  all  of  gigantic  size,  for  public 
places.  I  advise  everybody  who  visits  Munich 
to  go  to  this  Museum.  It  is  in  the  new  city,  in 
Schwanthalor  street,  throagh  which  one  can 
paM  to  see  the  Bavaria.  Munich  is  especially 
rich  in  sculpture.  In  the  Glyptothek  Ibiere  is  a 
large  ooUectiuo  of  genuine  Greek  statuary,  (a 
whole  room  full  of  it,  brought  from  ^gina,) 
and  an  Alexander,  which  Winckelmann  pro- 
nounced a  genuine  likeness,  done  in  Alexander's 
own  time.  It  is  a  nude  figure,  and  certainly 
the  perfection  of  manly  beauty  as  to  form,  and 
as  stern,  unsympathising  and  cold  as  be  ought 
to  look,  but  not  consciously  cruel  or  fierce.  It 
.corresponds  well  with  the  masterly  delineation 
in  words  of  Alexander's  character  and  career, 
by  Crrote,  in  the  last  volome  of  his  History  of 
Oraece.  There  is  much  Roman  statuary  in  the 
Glyptothek,  as  well  as  modern.  I  should  think 
there  were  a  dozen  halls;  all  the  Roman  Em- 
perors are  there,  and  many  of  their  female  rela- 
tives; many  celebrities  besides;  also,  fine  bas- 
reliefe,  Qreek  and  Roman.  The  building  itself 
ia  beantifal  and  beautifally  ornamented,  both 
within  and  without.  On  a  parallel  street  are 
the  old  and  the  new  Pinaoothek.  The  old  is 
devoted  to  paintings  begioniog  with  B;zsntioe 
art,  and  having  a  large  collection  of  the  Cologne 
masters,  and  continuing  from  them  np  to  the 
present  time.  There  is  a  small  hall  nearly  full 
of  Rembrandt's  paintings.  All  the  masters  are 
well  represented.  In  many  of  the  rooms  are 
seats  where  one  oan  sit  and  enjoy  the  pictures 
in  comfort.  Bat  instead  of  two  days  one  wanted 
two  moatfafl  to  see  this  fine  gallery  of  as  many 


as  fourteen  halls.  The  building  itself,  of  marble 
throughout,  is  a  splendid  work  of  art.  An 
arcade  on  one  side  is  frescoed  with  the  coats  of 
arms  of  every  city  in  Europe  which  has  afforded 
great  artists,  and  above  in  the  Loggie  is  painted 
in  fresco  a  sort  of  history  of  art — its  progress 
— with  characteristic  scenes  and  portraits  of 
the  great  artists  of  each  city  over  its  coat  of 
arms,  as,  for  instance,  over  Rome  the  death  of 
Raphael  and  the  picture  of  the  Transtigurstioa 
on  the  wall  beside  his  bed.  The  arched  ceiling 
of  this  arcade  is  painted  with  exquisite  medal- 
lions,  and  not  a  square  inch  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  put  anything  beantifal  but  was  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  new  Pinacothek  is  de- 
voted to  modern  paintings  and  living  artists. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  halls  in  this  marble 
palace,  all  lighted,  (as  the  other  buildings 
are,)  from  the  top.  Around  the  outside  of  this 
immense  building,  (from  half  way  up,  to  the 
eaves  of  the  rouf,)  are  immense  pictures  in 
fresco.  On  one  side  are  portraits  of  all  the 
distinguished  modern  artists,  at  full  length, 
and  larger  than  life.  I  should  think  there  were 
thirty.  At  the  two  ends  are  beantifal  allegoric 
pictures  representing  the  genii  of  Poetry ;  of 
Painting  in  fresco;  of  Painting  on  glass;  of 
Painting  on  vases;  of  Sculpture;  of  Architec- 
ture; of  Casting  in  bronze;  all  conceived  ia 
their  relations  to  each  other  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful taste.  The  rest  of  the  pictures  are  more 
elaborate  groups,  and  some  of  them  are  humor- 
008.  There  is  King  Louis  at  Rome,  sarrounded 
by  artists,  (all  the  heads  portraits,)  each  pre- 
senting his  claims ;  some  are  holding  in  their 
hands  their  best  works  in  miniature ;  some  are 
receiving  commissions  from  him ;  others  are 
turning  away  disappointed.  In  another  picture 
artists  on  bended  knee  present  to  Louis  an 
album.  The  painting  of  all  this  is  superb,  and 
in  one  room  of  the  Pinacothek  are  the  original 
sketches  of  these  pictures  quite  beautifally 
finished  ap  in  miniature,  so  that  the  whole  oaa 
be  easily  examined.  I  think  these  works  of  the 
modern  artists  in  the  new  Pinacothek  very  fine, 
and  that  an  oxoellent  tute  presides  over  the 
choice.  If  it  is  that  of  King  Loais  himself,  it 
shows  him  to  be  a  true  connoisseur.  He  allows 
nothiug  that  has  not  merit  to  come  into  his 
collections.  I  saw  artists  copying  both  in  tbe 
old  and  in  the  new  Pinacothek.  I  do  not  men- 
tion any  particular  pictures,  because  to  do  so 
would  do  injustice  to  the  rest,  and  then  I  did 
not  stay  long  enough  to  do  justice  to  them  ia 
any  way. 

Besides  these  great  marble  buildings  devoted 
to  art,  are  many  large  and  elegant  buildings 
devoted  to  schools  of  science,  and  to  the  city's 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  I  saw  in  the  streets 
young  people  of  both  sexes  with  their  books 
under  their  arms.  The  best  sobooU  in  Cermany 
for  the  stady  of  engineering  and  architecture 
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are  in  Mnnich;  the  price  of  courses  is  very 
moderate,  and  it  is  possible  to  live  very  cheaply 
there.  The  climate  is  cold  in  winter  and  hot 
in  summer.  There  is  not  the  look  of  decay  and 
poverty  that  strikes  one  so  mach  in  Dresden. 
These  modern  kings  of  Bavaria,  Lonis  I.  and 
Louis  II.,  (who  in  the  present  reigning  king,) 
are  in  the  full  tide  of  their  prosperity ;  while 
the  pri-sent  Saxon  kings  seem  to  be  paying  the 
penalty  of  the  luxury  of  Augustus  11.  and  III. 
Dresden  lives  on  what  it  has  been  ;  Munich  on 
what  it  is. 

When  I  return  home  I  shall  read  up  the 
history  of  Bavaria.  1  do  not  understand  why 
it  has  so  much  more  money  to  devote  to  art 
than  Saxony,  and  some  other  German  states. 
I  was  told  that  its  chief  resources  were  its  wines 
and  its  cattle.  Its  works  of  art  attract  strangers, 
who  contribute  much  to  the  prosperity  of  Mu- 
nich. It  has  students  of  art  and  science  from 
all  parte  of  the  world.  E.  P.  P. 

EVENING   80LACB. 
BT   OBABbOTTI   BaOMTII. 

The  hnmau  heart  has  biddeo  treMores, 

In  secret  kept,  in  silence  sealed. 
The  thoagbtg,  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  pleas- 
ures, 

Whose  charms  were  broken,  if  revsaled. 
And  dnjs  may  pass  in  gay  confaaion, 

And  nights  io  uoisy  riot  fly, 
While  lost  in  fame's  or  wealth's  illasion, 

The  memory  of  the  past  may  die. 
Bat  there  are  hours  of  lonely  musing, 

Such  as  in  evening's  silence  come, 
When,  soft  as  birds  their  pinions  closing, 

Tbe  bean's  best  feelings  gather  home. 
Then  in  oar  souls  there  seems  to  languish 

A  tender  grief  that  is  uot  woe. 
Tbe  thoughts  thatonce  wrung  groansofanguish, 

Now  cause  bat  some  mild  tears  to  flow. 
And  feelings  once  as  strong  as  passions 

Float  softly  back — a  faded  dream  ; 
Our  own  sharp  griefs  and  wild  sensationi 

The  taste  of  others'  suffering  seem. 
Ob  !  when  the  heart  is  freshly  bleeding, 

Huw  longs  it  for  tbe  time  to  be. 
When,  through  tbe  mist  of  years  receding, 

Its  woes  bat  live  in  reverie. 
And  it  can  dwell  on  moonlight  glimmer, 

On  evening  shades  and  loneliness. 
And  while  the  sky  grows  dim  and  dimmer, 

Feel  no  untold  and  8tr<tnge  distress ; 
Only  a  deeper  impulse  given. 

By  lonely  hour  and  darlcened  room. 
To  solemn  thoughts  that  soar  to  heaven, 

Seeking  a  life  and  world  to  come. 

m* 

DEEDS   NOT   WORDS. 
Prune  tbon  thy  word!<,  tbe  thoughts  control 

That  o'er  thee  swell  and  throng. 
They  will  eondenae  witbiu  thy  loul 

And  change  to  purpose  strong. 
But  be  who  lets  bis  feelings  roa 

In  soft  luxurious  flow. 
Shrinks  when  hard  serrice  must  be  done, 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 
Faith's  meanest  deed  more  fsvor  bears, 

When  hearts  and  will  are  weighed, 


Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers. 
That  bloom  their  hoar  and  fade. 


VRIENDfi   AMONG   TBE    fRKEDMEN. 
No.  XIV. 

The  following  letter  from  Cornelia  Hancock, 
addrefsed  to  the  Association,  and  spoken  of  in 
last  number,  possespes  so  much  of  interest  that 
it  is  offered  for  publication  in  the  JntelligeDcer 
entire,  in  preference  to  mutilating  it  by  giving 
limited  quotations  from  it,  such  as  is  usual 
in  our  ordinary  summaries.  J.  M.  £. 

MooNT  Pleasast,  S.  C,  Jan.  6lh,  18C8. 

Dear  Friends : — I  have  observed  the  usual 
holiday  proclaimed  in  the  Charleston  schools 
this  year,  as  last  year  I  attempted  to  teach 
through  them,  and  was  successful  only  in  hav- 
ing a  email  school.  These  people  think  Christ- 
mas is  a  time  of  rest,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
overcome  their  prejudices  and  get  any  kind  of 
labor  out  of  them  daring  this  season. 

I  have  been  visiting  schools  and  teachers  in 
several  different  places,  and  what  I  saw  and 
heard  may  be  interesting  to  you.  At  Aiken, 
in  S.  C,  one  of  the  teachers  (Esther  Stevess) 
who  was  with  us  last  year,  is  located.  She  is 
situated  with  another  teacher,  and  they  have 
under  their  care  about  one  hundred  scholars. 
It  is  a  higher  portion  of  South  Carolina  and 
less  productive  soil,  and  tbe  people,  both  white 
and  black,  are  very  poor.  Most  of  the  so  called 
aristocracy  of  the  South  live  in  this  district,  and 
last  year  tbe  teacher  was  forcibly  driven  from 
the  town ;  this  year  one  of  the  teachers  is  a 
sister  of  one  of  the  "  Bureau  officers,"  and 
ihey  have  been  protected  in  their  school  so  far. 
While  in  the  depot  a  display  of  their  ignorant 
prejudice  was  made.  A  negro  was  standing  on 
a  bench  beside  me,  fully  one  yard  from  me, 
and  a  Southern  man  came  up  to  him  and 
roughly  attempted  to  make  him  leave  the  room ; 
fortunately  Major  Stone  the  Bureau  officer  was 
present,  and  protected  the  colored  man  in  his 
rights  to  the  room.  A  soldier  was  deliberately 
shot  by  a  civilian  while  we  remained  there,  aod 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  well  for  us 
that  we  lived  near  Charleston,  where  there  is 
sufficient  military  to  keep  such  men  in  better 
subjeotion. 

After  finishing  oar  visit  in  Aiken  we  went 
to  Augusta,  Georgia.  And  as  soon  as  I  arrived 
there,  I  felt  sure,  from  the  size  of  the  place, 
there  must  be  some  teachers  located  there; 
made  inquiries,  and  found  tbrretoere  twenty-one, 
all  living  in  one  large  family.  They  are  sent  out 
by  the  American  Missionary  Society.  In  tbe 
day  I  spent  with  these  teachers  I  learned  much 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  there ;  they  are 
graded.  The  buildings  are  not  good,  having  to 
use  churches,  and  two.  teachers  teach  in  io  a 
room.     They  conversed  freely  upon  the  man- 
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Bgement  of  their  schools,  and  were  iotelligent 
and  interesting  women,  representing  nearlj 
every  Northern  State.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  so  many  here;  it-  is  a  beautiful,  healthy 
city,  containing  wide  streets,  with  sometimes 
three  rows  of  trees  in  the  middle,  forming  an 
airy  park.  They  informed  me  there  that  preju- 
dice was  so  agninst  them  that  some  of  the  in- 
habitants had  moved  out  of  these  streets  (wide 
as  they  are)  because  the  "  Yankee  Teachers" 
had  their  "  Home"  in  the  same  block.    The 

-^  same  testimony  whs  given  here  in  regard  to 
any  civility  beini;  shown  the  teachers.  I  met 
with  a  Captain  Bryant,  who  is  the  editor  of  the 
«  Loyal  Georgian"  paper.  He  is  a  delegnte  to 
the  Cosvcntion  ;  he  said  there  were  some  able 
men  in  the  Convention.  I  do  hope  so,  and  that 
they  may  make  some  wholesome  resolutions  that 
may  make  more  prosperity  in  the  State  than  now 
exists.  I  left  Augusta,  and  traveled  through 
to  Atlanta  at  night.  Going  north  and  into  a 
higher  country,  I  was  surprised  at  the  difference 
in  the  weather;  by  the  morning  we  arrived  in 
Atlanta  the  snow  was  falling,  and  the  wind 
blowing  so  furiously  we  could  hardly  keep  our 
feet.  The  weather  has  soon  to  moderate  in  the 
South,  however,  as  the  sun  shines  with  such 
force.  Tbe  second  day  was  bright  and  beautiful, 
except  the  mud,  which  was  so  deep  and  so  im> 
pregnated  with  iron,  that  on  the  streets,  which 
are  unpaved,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  walk. 

>  In  the  city  there  are   fourteen  teachers  sup- 

ported by  the  Americaa  Missionary  Assoc'n,  and 
one  (M.  Jacobs')  by  the  Chester  Co.  Progressive 
Frieods.  Tbe  schools  were  ii>  session  two  days 
while  we  were  there,  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  observe  them  carefully.  The  buildings 
here  are  new,  having  been  built  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. Have  all  the  conveniences  of  the  best 
Northern  public  school  building:*.  The  order 
in  these  schools  was  truly  surprising;  their 
scholars  have  been  io  school  two  years,  the 
same  as  ours.  I  think  I  have  ten  scholars 
that  can  surpass  them  in  scholarship;  but  I 
am  snre  our  schools  would  compare  unfavorably 
in  point  of  order.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  their  schools;  should  think  there  were 
teachers  there  that  were  the  very  cream  of  the 
profession,  either  North  or  South.  Mary  Ja- 
cobs' school   is  in   an  inferior  building ;  but 

'  her  mode  of  governing  was  very  pleasing,  she 

seemed  to  be  at  such  ease  herself,  and  the 
scholars  seemed  so  interested  in  their  work. 
General  Sazton  and  family  are  living,  at  At- 
lanta, and  took  as  to  ride  to  see  the  interesting 
points  about  the  city;  one  place  we  visited  was 
the  "  Poor  House."  I  did  not  expect  to  see  a 
building  rivaling  in  appearance  "  Blockley 
Almshouse,"  but  was  suprised  to  see  such  a 
eomfortel^le  plaoe;  it  consisted  of  a  series  of 
huts,  all  filled  to  overflowing  with  old,  lame, 
blind  creatures,  who  were  poorly  supplied  with 


everything.     One  woman  there,  I  am  sure  she 
must  hive  been  a  hundred,  had  no  bed  to  lie 
on,  and  said  she  always  sat  up  by  the  fire  at 
ni^ht.     One  blind  woman  said  they  had  stolen 
her  blankets  (the  scarcity  of  comforts  lessening 
the  sin  of  stealing  in  their  minds  very  much). 
Mrs.  Thompson, Tillie  Saxton 'smother,  was  with 
us.    She  is  known  to  you  all  as  a  faithful  Anti- 
Slavery  woman  ;  and  she  said  while  conversing 
with  these  people,  don't  time  think  the  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  would  send  me  something  for 
the  relief  of  these  people.     I  said  in  the  first 
letter  I  wrote  I  would  mention  the  destitution 
I  witnessed,  and  see  if  a  contribution  of  second- 
hand clothing  could  not  be  sent  to  her  from 
you      She  has  much  time,  and  what  is  more,  a 
deep  desire   to  aid  snfiferiog   humanity ;  and  I 
should  think  if  you  were  sending  goods  to  any 
portion  of  the  South,  goods  consigned  to  Gen. 
Saxton's  care  at  Atlanta  would  be  most  faith- 
fully and  carefully  dispensed.     General  Pope 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  in  Atlanta,  owing 
to  the  solicitations  of  rebels.     Whenever  good 
men,  such  as  Pope  and  Ssxton,  are  in  power,  how 
short  seems  their  reign.     The  rebels  in  Atlanta 
seem  very  jubilant,  and  say  in  six  weeks  the 
military  authority  in  Georgia  will  be  removed. 
It  seemed  to  me,  in  my  observations,  that  by 
far  the  most  permnnpnt  good  that  is  being  done 
for  the  South,  arc  the  schools;  they  are  of 
course  but  a  drop  in  a  vast  ocean  of  ignorance 
but  the  instruction  that  is  being  implanted  in 
the  youDg  minds  is  a  good  that  cannot  be  up. 
rooted  by  the  intrigue  of  any  person.     I  will 
mention  that  in  Atlanta  a  number  of  schools 
have  been  opened  for  the  poor  whites.     These 
schools  are  doigg  good  in  that  direction.   While 
in  Atlanta  I  met  with  Mr.  Leers,  the  one  who 
is  visiting  the  Southern  cities  to'dispense  among 
them  the  "  Peubody  Fund."     His  accounts  of 
what  had  been    accomplished    and    what    was 
promised  (through   Georgia,  in   the    cities   of 
Columbus,  Rome,  La  Grange,  Ac),  toward  a 
system  of  public  schools  for  tbe  education  of 
the  masses  was  very  encouraging.     In  each  of 
these  three  schools  he  promised  to  aid  them 
with  one  thousand  dollars  apiece  this  year  if 
they  would  establish  after  the  approved  schools 
of  Bojtton.     Since  tbe  elections,  there  seems  to 
be  a  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
people,  and  an  unwillingness  to  bear  with  the 
colored  people.     I  think,  considering  all   the 
disadvantages  the  colored  people  labor  under 
it  is  a  miracle  how  well  they  thrive.     Poverty 
is  the  lot  of  all  here,  both  black  and  white.     I 
hope  that  from  what  I  have  written  you  may 
conclude  that  the  way  you  have  chosen  to  aid 
the  South  is  a  permanent  good  that  can  never 
be  effaced  by  any  politician  or  intriguer  and 
that  you  may  be  encouraged  to  give  of  your 
abundance,  that  the  good  wtrk  may  go  on.     To 
dispel  ignorance  is  to  reconstruct  the  South 
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snd  although  what  little  ie  done  tovarda  that 
end  in  this  school  ia  veri/  little,  jet  I  hope  of 
all  of  OS  it  may  be' said,  "  We  have  dona  what 
we  coald." 

'  Oar  Bcholara  have  been  taxed  thia  month 
with  good  results ;  I  made  the  amount  very  low, 
ten  cents  a  month,  bat  it  has  been  paid  cheer- 
fally  bj  every  scholar  in  two  schoola  and  nearly 
all  in  the  other.  We  received  aboat  fourteen 
dollars  in  all.  I  was  gratified  with  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  it  was  paid. 

We  were  unable  to  celebrate  Chriatmas  for 
them  on  Chrifetmaa  day,  as  the  abip  did  ncft  ar- 
rive in  port  until  the  26th ;  so  to-day  we 
used  for  that  purpose.  A  generooa  collection 
of  toys  and  candies  waa  sent  to  us  by  oar  friend 
H.  M.  Laing ;  the  candy  was  put  upon  the  tree, 
and  three  tablea  spread  with  the  prewnts  for 
each  school.  All  aaaembled  aronnd  the  tree, 
song  fome  appropriate  pieces ;  then  we  were  able 
to  give  to  each  child  a  toy  of  his  or  her  seleotioo, 
apairofahoe  airings,  and  a  picture  or  book.  We 
gave  them  a  pair  of  shoe  strings  becaase  they 
are  very  practical  in  their  desires  and  want 
something  ihey  can  make  use  of.  They  all 
seemed  sati^fied  and  delighted.  A  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  contribution  was  a  stereo- 
scope with  appropriate  pictures,  e<>pecially  one 
of  our  friend  Lucretia  Alott.  The  day  was  so 
thronged  with  the  other  excitements  that  time 
was  not  taken  upon  the  stereoscope ;  but  it  will 
keep,  and  I  shall  try  to  explain  to  the  ehildren 
the  merits  of  each  pictore.  I  have  extended 
this  letter  much  longer  than  I  at  first  intended, 
bnt  what  I  have  written  was  interesting  to  me 
U  it  transpired,  and  1  write  it  to  yon,  hoping  it 
may  interest  yoa  as  well. 

Sincerely  your  friend,  Cornelia  Hancock, 
Box  19,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


ITSMH. 

The  second  Annnal  Report  of  Jot.  Parriib,  X.  D., 
President  of  tbe  Citizens'  AnocUtion  of  PenLsjl- 
vaaia,  states  tbitt  tbe  Srtnitarium,  for  penoni  laf- 
fering  from  ibe  efTeets  of  alcoholic  itimulants  and 
opiam,  waa  opened  for  the  reception  of  patieata  od 
6tb  DO.  IStb,  1867,  since  which  time  there  have 
been  ander  treatment,  twenty-aix  penoni — twenty. 
foarof  whom  had  been  addicted  to  ifae  excesaire  Bse 
of  alcoholic  stimaUnts,  one  to  the  habitnal  indul- 
gence in  opinni,aDd  one  to  both  opiam  and  whiskey. 

Eight  of  tbe  whole  nomber  of  inebriates  bad  in- 
dnlged  ia  tbe  use  of  liqnor  for  ten  years  or  more ; 
twelve  for  more  than  fire  years  and  Icm  than  tea, 
and  five  for  less  than  five  years,     i 

Tbe  average  continuance  of  inebriety  in  these 
eases,  was  seven  and  one  half  years  each. 

Of  these,  the  habit  waa  induced  by  social  usages 
in  eighteen  caaei ;  ia  four  it  was  hereditary,  and  in 
three  of  these  it  conld  be  traced  through  two  or 
more  generations;  in  three  tbe  appetite  was  attrib- 
•ted  to  physicians'  prescriptions. 

There  have  been  eight  cured  and  returned  to  nse- 
falocas  in  life  (32  par  cent.) 

In  these  the  average  daratiba  of  tbe  habit  was  six 
years. 


The  improvement  cases  are  nine ;  and  seven  do 
not  seem  to  be  permanently  benefitted  by  the  treat- 
ment they  bare  tbns  far  received.  Two  hare  died. 
Among  the  recoveries  none  are  counted  hot  those 
who  may  be  relied  on,  while  there  are  those  still 
under  trsatment  who  will  probably  add  to  tbe 
nomber. 

But  few  drinking  people  will  submit  themselves 
to  treatment  within  the  first  year.  Indeed,  the  habit 
of  inebriety  is  probably  rarely  established  in  a  sin- 
gle year.    Tbe  insidiona  advances  of  a  diseased  ^>- 
pctite  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  victim  feels 
himself  safe,  until  be  realises,  after  years  have  gone 
by,  that  he  is  a  captive,  and  must  seek  deliveraoee; 
but  that  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  cases  which  have 
existed,  an  average  of  six  years  each,  should  yield 
to  soitable  treatment  in  a  few  months,  ia  satiafactoiy 
evidence  of  the  curability  of  drunkennesa. 
In  his  report,  Dr.  Parrish  says : 
The  first  step  in  the  recovery  of  an  inebriate  is  to 
remove  bim  from  the  acsociaiions  whiob  have  sur- 
rounded him  In  hit  daily  life,  and  at  once  to  promote 
bis  self-respect  by  treating  him,  not  aa  a  vagabond 
and  olTcast,  bnt  as  an  nnformnate  brother,  who  ii 
entitled  to  consideration  and  sympathy.     'The  next 
step  is  to  inspire  bim  with  confidence  in  the  t-fforti 
that  are  being  made  for  bis  relief,  and   thus  secure 
his  co-operation  in  tbe  aseof  the  means  that  are  in- 
atitnted  in  his  behalf.    Having  secured  to  him  per- 
sonal comforts  and  sympathy  in  tbe  midst  of  new 
and   improving  snrronndings,   all   of   which   hare 
drawn  oat  the  concurrent  efforts  of  his  own  will,  ke 
can  appropriate  auccessfully  tbe  medical  appliaores 
that  are  proffered  him  and  be   greatly   benefitted; 
though  truth  demands  the  avowal  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  iorbriatea  whose  moral  strength  has  bteo 
so  far  prostrated  by  excesses,  as  to  render  recovery 
an  impossibility.     The  tiansfrrof  such  a  class  to  to 
institution,  may  guard  and  defend  them  from  hstty 
destruction,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  incalculable 
relief  to  their  familiea. 

Thi  Asbiodltcbal  Couaeas. — The  follewiag 
statement  af  tbe  disposition  thus  far  of  tbe  Agri- 
culinral  College  land  scrip  was  lately  iasued  from 
Ibe  office  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  at  Wuh- 
ington : 

"  In  New  Hampshire,  the  proceeds  of  lands  granted 
by  the  acts  of  1863,  for  tbe  encoaragement  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanic  arts,  hare  been  applied  to- 
ward tbe  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical department  in  Dartmouth  'College.  Ia 
YermoDt,  the  noiversity  at  Burliogion  has  received 
the  benefit  of  tbe  grant.  Massachusetta  has  located 
an  Agricnlinral  College  at  Amherst,  separate  from 
other  institnlioos.  Rhode  Island  has  assigned  her 
land  scrip  to  Brown  University,  and  Connecticut  has 
given  tbe  donation  to  Yale  College.  New  York  has 
appropriated  the  funds  of  the  college  land  scrip  to 
tbe  Cornell  Onivereity ;  and  Bnlgert  College,  in 
New  Jersey,  receives  the  benefit  of  tbe  grant  in  that 
State.  Pennsylvania  has  an  agrienliural  Khool 
near  Bellefante,  in  Center  County,  and  ibe  anooal 
interest  fh>m  tbe  proceeds  of  land  scrip,  until  other- 
wise ordered,  is  devoted  to  ibis  insiilulion.  Tbe 
State  Agricnlinral  College  of  Michigan,  eatablisbed 
at  Lansing  in  18&&,  receives  the  benrfit  of  tbe  land 
grant,  and  in  1666  had  a  farm  of  six-hundred  aad 
seventy  acres,  and  more  than  one  hundnd  stadeots. 
Iowa  baa  a  State  Agricultural  College  in  Story 
County ;  and  in  Wisconsin  the  State  Uoiversity  at 
Madison  receives  tbe  benefit  of  the  grant.  Kaasas 
has  an  agricultural  srhool  at  Manbattaa  ;  Eestaeky 
has  a  successful  instituiion  at  Iiexiogton,  aad  West 
Va.  has  just  established  a:  coUrga  at  Morgantowo. 
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THK   PENN8   AND   PENINQTGNB. 
(GoBtlnaed  firom  page  758.) 

Isaac  Penington's  religious  experience  and 
his  religious  concludions,  before  liis  settlement 
at  Chaltbnt,  are  unfolded  by  his  own  words. 
He  says  : — "  My  heart  from  ray  childhood  was 
pointed  towards  the  Lord,  whom  I  feared  and 
longed  after  from  my  tender  years.  I  felt  that 
I  coald  not  be  satixfied  with,  nor  indeed  seek 
after  the  things  of  this  perishing  world,  bat  I 
desired  a  trae  sense  of,  and  unity  with,  that 
which  abideth  for  ever.  There  was  something 
still  within  me  which  leavened  and  balanced 
my  spirit  almost  continually;  but  I  knew  it  not 
distinctly  so  as  to  turn  to  it,  and  give  up  to  it 
entirely  and  understandingly.  In  this  temper 
of  mind  I  earoestly  sought  after  the  Lord  ap- 
plying myself  to  hear  sermons,  and  read  the 
beet  books  I  could  meet  with,  bat  especially 
tbe  Scriptures,  which  were  very  sweet  and 
savory  to  me.  Yea,  I  very  earnestly  desired 
and  pressed  after  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  was  much  afraid  of  receiving  man's 
interpretations  of  them,  or  of  fastening  any  in- 
terpretations upon  them  myself;  but  waited 
much,  and  prayed  much,  that  from  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  I  might  receive  the  true  undrr- 
standing  of  them,  and  that  He  would  endue  me 
with  that  knowleilge  which  I  might  feel  to  be 
sanctifying  and  saving. 

"  And  indeed  I  did  sensibly  receive  of  His 
l^ve,  of  His  mercy,  and  of  His  grace,  and  at 
seasons  when  I  was  most  filled  with  the  sense 


of  my  own  unworthiness,  and  had  least  ezpeota* 
tioo  of  the  manifestations  of  them.  But  I  be- 
came exccedinifly  entaogled  about  election  and 
reprobation ;  having  drunk  in  that  doctrine 
according  as  it  was  then  held  forth  by  the  f^trict- 
est  of  those  that  were  termed  Puritans,  fearii)^ 
lest,  ttotwith'<tanding  all  my  desires  and  seek- 
ing after  the  I.«rd,  He  might  in  His  decree 
have  passed  by  me.  I  felt  it  would  be  bitter 
to  me  to  bear  His  wrath,  and  be  separated  from 
His  love  for  evermore ;  yet  if  He  had  so  de- 
creed, it  would  be,  and  I  should,  notwithstand- 
ing fair  beginnings  and  hopes,  fall  away,  aLd 
perish  at  last." 

Under  the  gloom  of  that  awful  perversion  of 
Christ's  gospel  to  man,  Isaac  Penington's  sensi- 
tive mind  suCFered  fearfully  for  years.  Gleama 
of  hope  and  spiritual  brightness  at  times  shone 
through  the  cloudv,  and  brou}:ht  some  comfort 
to  his  mind ;  but  no  settled  peace,  no  full  abid- 
ing sense  of  his  Heavenly  Father's  loving  care 
kept  possession  of  his  soul,  so  long  as  an  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  of  that  God-dishonorini; 
doctrine  cootinned  to  find  any  place  in  his 
mind.  But  at  length  the  time  arrived  when 
the  triumph  of  Christian  truth  drove  hence 
that  baneful  error,  which,  under  one  phase  or 
another,  had  tended  in  Penington's  mind  to 
destroy  a  right  sense  of  the  supreme  justice, 
love,  and  mercy  of  the  Lord.  They  who  were 
made  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  happy 
change  were  not  among  the  learned  theologians- 
of  that  day,  but  belonged  to  the  Christiau  body 
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before  alladed  to,  and  whick  in  an  e«peoial 
manner  rejected  the  pjstematical  theology 
taught  fay  the  j>Tofffeon  of  the  popular  divin- 
ity. He  describes  the  result  of  hia  intercourse 
with  the  Quakers  as  follows: — 

"  At  first  acquainlaDce  with  this  people,  that 
which  was  of  God  in  me  opened,  and  I  did  im- 
mediately in  my  spirit  own  them  as  children  of 
my  Father,  truly  begotten  of  His  life  by  His 
own  spirit.  Bat  the  wi>e  reasoning  part  pres- 
ently rose  np,  contending  against  their  nnconth 
way,  for  which  I  did  disown  them,  and  con- 
tinned  a  stranger  to  them,  and  a  reasoner 
against  them,  for  about  twelve  months.  By 
weighing  and  considering  things  in  that  way, 
I  was  still  further  and  further  off  from  discern- 
ing their  leadings  by  the  Spirit  of  God  into 
those  thin^ts.  But  at  length  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  draw  ont  His  sword  against  that  pirr 
in  me,  turning  the  wisdom  and  strength  thereof 
backward ;  and  again  to  open  that  eye  in  me 
wheiewith  He  had  given  me  to  see  the  things 
of  His  kingdom  in  some  measure  from  a  child. 
And  then  I  saw  and  felt  them  grow  in  that  life 
and  spirit  which  I,  through  the  treachery  of 
th.e  fleshly-wise  part,  had  been  estranged  from. 
And  now,  what  bitter  days  of  monrniug  I  have 
bad  over  this,  the  Lord  alone  fully  knows. 
Oh !  I  have  known  it  indeed  to  be  •  bitter 
thing  to  follow  this  wisdom  as  that  which  could 
make  me  truly  to  understand  the  Scriptures. 
The  Lord  hath  judged  me  for  it,  and  I  have 
borne  a  burden  and  condemnation  for  that 
which  many  at  this  dsy  wear  as  their  crown." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  having  "  now 
at  length  met  wiih  the  true  way,  antl  walked 
with  the  Lord  therein,  wherein  daily  certainty, 
yea,  full  assurance  of  faith  and  of  understand- 
ing, is  obtained."  "  Blessed  be  the  L-ird  ! 
there  are  many  at  this  day  who  can  truly  and 
faithfully  witness  that  they  have  been  brought 
by  the  Lord  to  this  state.  We  have  thus 
learned  of  Him  not  by  the  high,  striving,  as- 
piring mind,  but  by  lying  low,  and  being  con- 
tented with  a  little;  if  bat  a  crumb  of  bread, 
yet  bread ;  if  but  a  drop  of  water,  yet  water. 
And  we  have  been  contented  with  it,  and 
thankful  to  the  Lord  for  it.  Nor  was  it  by 
tboughtfulness  and  wise  searching,  or  deep 
considering  with  our  own  wisdom  and  reason, 
that  we  obtained  this ;  but  in  the  still,  meek, 
and  humble  waiting  have  we  found  it." 

There  was  in  Isaac  Penington's  religions  ex- 
perience much  spiritual  feeling ;  and  occasion 
ally  we  find  in  his  writings  an  amount  of  fig- 
urative expression  which  has  sometimes  been 
called  mysticism.  Whether  it  has  a  right  to 
be  so  Called,  or  not,  depends  on  the  meaning 
we  attach  to  the  word.  If  by  mysticism  in 
religion,  we  only  mean  an  earnest  longiag  after, 
and  very  high  enjoyment  of  inward  spiritaal 
commnnion  with  God,  and,  in  writing,  frequent 


allusions  to  such  spiritual  experience,  mingled 
with  figurative  phrases,  we  need  not  demur  to 
its  application  to  Penington.  But  if,  as  is 
more  commonly  understood,  we  mean  by  relig- 
ious mysticism  an  ecstatic  state  of  feeling, 
leading  into  what  is  unpractical  and  mysteri- 
ous, instead  of  a  calming  influence  that  acts  on 
the  conscience  and  regulates  the  whole  moral 
life,  Penington  was  no  mystic.  That  mysticism 
which  looks  at  Bible  history  and  Gospel  teach- 
ing throngh  a  haze  that  resolves  them  into  i 
fanciful  types  and  figures,  dissipating  the  sim-  j 
pie  truth  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  Holy  ' 
Scriptare,  could  not  correspond  in  any  degree  I 
with  Penington's  religion.  He,  though  con- 
templative and  retiring,  was  a  true  practical 
Christian.  In  common  with  the  early  Friends, 
be  avoided  using  terms  whieb  had  originated 
in  the  dogmatic  theology.  With  them,  he 
wished  to  keep  to  Scripture  language,  and  to 
avoid  artificial  terms  which  were  liable  to  on- 
scriptnral  constructions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  regarded  that 
which  is  now  called  Calvinism  as  having  led 
his  mind  into  serious  error,  and  away  from  the 
reverential  caution  of  his  earlier  days.  It  is  in 
relation  to  its  teachings  that  he  says,  "  I  have 
known  it,  indeed,  to  be  a  bitter  thing  to  follow 
this  wisdom  as  that  which  could  make  me  truly 
to  understand  the  Scriptures."  In  some  other 
instances  he  uses  still  stronger  language,  when 
describing  the  mental  suffering  and  perplexi- 
ties which  bad  resulted  from  his  having  been 
influenced  by  such  doctrine,  instead  of  seeking 
and  waiting  reverentially  and  trustingly  for  the 
enlightening  influence  'of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  he  aflerwanis  found  to  make  clear  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  be  cleared,  in  order  to 
"  God's  will  being  truly  made  knowu  to  the 
heart — savingly,  livlngly,  powerfully." 

The  unsatisfied  feeling  with  regard  to  spirit- 
ual communion  with  God,  which  for  so  maoy 
years  was  endured  both  by  Isaac  Penington 
and  his  wife,  does  not  appear  to  have  arisea  oat 
of,  or  to  have  been  accompanied  by,  a  sense  of 
nnforgiven  sin.  Circumstances  indicate  that 
in  both  cases  the  Lord  was  leaving  them  to  pa«a 
through  necessary  experiences,  until  that  de- 
gree of  insight  wks  acquired  which  prepared 
them  to  fill  their  allotted  positions  in  the 
church.  Isaac  Penington  became  an  eminent 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Friends,  and 
also  so  indefatigable  writer.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  put  forth  his  literary  powers  and  gen- 
tle persuasive  influence,  in  defenee  <if  that 
spiritual  religion  and  Gospel  Truth  which  had 
bronght  so  much  comfort  to  his  own  soal. 
Mary  Penington  seems  to  have  been  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  fitted  to  be  a  true  helpmate  to 
him  ;  her  practical  business  capacity  supplying 
what  was  less  active  in  him.  Unitedly  they 
went  forward  with  abiding  trast  in  their  Hear- 
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enly  Father's  love  aod  care,  their  spiritual  life 
beiag  made  strong  in  the  Lord.  To  the  io- 
quirjr,  years  after  he  had  joined  the  Friends,  if 
he  were  yet  truly  satiitGed  with  the  spiritual 
privileges  he  enjoyed,  Isaac  Penington  replied, 
"  Yes,  indeed ;  I  am  satisfied  at  the  very  heart. 
Truly  my  heart  is  now  united  to  Him  whom  I 
longed  after,  in  an  everlasting  covenant  of  pure 
life  and  peace." 

Of  the  early  Puritans  he  retained  a  high 
appreciation  aod  affuotionate  remembrance ; 
but  he  regarded  them  as  having  eventually 
missed  their  way  in  some  religions  matters  of 
great  importance  to  spiritoal  life.  He  says, 
'*  There  was  among  them  great  sincerity,  and 
love,  and  tenderness,  aud  unity  in  that  which 
vraa  true ;  minding  the  work  of  God  in  them- 
selves and  being  sensible  of  grace  and  truth 
in  one  another's  heirts,  before  there  was  such 
a  rent  among  them.  By  degrees  forms  and 
different  ways  of  worship  grew  among  them,  and 
the  virtue  and  power  of  godliness  decreased, 
and  they  were  swallowed  op  in  high  esteem 
of,  and  contending  each  sort  for  their  own 
forms,  whilst  themselves  had  lost  a  sense  of 
what  they  were  inwardly  to  Qod,  and  what 
they  had  inwardly  received  from  God  in  the 
days  of  their  former  zeal  atid  tenderness.  Oh ! 
that  they  could  see  this.  Oh  !  that  they  could 
return  to  their  early  Puritan  state,  to  the  love 
and  tenderness  that  was  then  in  them.  May 
the  Lord  open  again  the  true  spiritual  eye  in 
them,  and  give  them  to  see  therewith  !" 

When  Isaac  Penington  had  anchored  on  what 
he  felt  to  be  Gospel  Truth,  ho  was  indefatigable 
in  his  efforts  to  draw  others  into  that  state  which 
had  brought  him  so  much  consolation  and  clear- 
ness of  spiritual  vision.  Especially  dread ini; 
that  teaching  which  did  not  dwell  on  or  lead 
to  a  coqsciousDeas  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  purification  of  the  heart  and  conduct,  he 
became  very  close  and  earnest  in  pressing  home 
the  worthlessness  of  religious  hdu-f  which- did 
not  bring  forth  hdlineu  of  life.  Many  of  his 
letters  addressed  to  acquaintances  under  these 
feelings  are  still  extant.  Some  of  them  were 
to  persons  now  quite  unknown,  and  various 
others  to  his  own  relations.  Those  letters  to 
his  father  which  have  been  preserved  are  re- 
'  niarkable  productions.  They  seem  to  have 
followed  each  other  uninterruptedly,  but  only 
two  of  them  have  dates,  and  these  belong  to 
1058,  the  year  in  which  Isaao  Penington  and 
his  wife  fully  joined  the  Friends.  I  shall  place 
those  which  1  select  in  the  order  of  time,  as 
nearly  as  thin  can  be  ascertained  from  internal 
evidence.  The  manuscripts  from  which  I  have 
copied  these  letters  are  preserved  in  the 
Friends'  Library,  Devonshire  House,  London. 
Believing  that  if  given  in  full  they  would  be 
found  tedious  by  the  general  reader,  1  have 
avoided  the  repetiuooB  and  omitted  some  para- 


graphs. Their  character  and  tone  of  deep 
feeling  will,  I  trust,  be  appreciated  from  the 
following  copious  extracts  j — 

No.  I. — Iiaac  Penington  to  his  father,  Alder- 
man Penington,  on  the  religion  of  the  latter. 
"  Ah,  dear  father,  how  strong  and  tender  my 
affections  have  been  to  thee  from  my  childhood, 
and  how  they  have  grown  upon  me  of  late  years, 
the  Lord  kno*s  and  will  in  due  time  make 
manifest.  My  breathings  have  been  strong  after 
thy  soul,  my  sorrow  great  concerning  it,  my 
prayer  constant  and  very  vt-hement  for  thee. 
Indeed  there  was  somewhat  in  my  heart  which 
still  caused  me  to  fear  concerning  thy  religion, 
through  its  beginning  and  its  growth,  of  its  not 
being  what  thou  took  it  to  be,  nor  able  to  effect 
in  the  end  what  thou  expeotest  from  it.  Now 
let  my  love  speak  freely,  and  be  not  offended, 
for  the  Lord  knows  I  would  not  speak  one  word 
to  grieve  or  trouble  thee,  were  there  not  an 
exceeding  great  cause. 

"Thy  religion  began  in  the  wrong  part;  thy 
fear  was  raised,  and  thy  affection  stirred,  so 
thou  didst  bend  thyself  to  seek  after  God  to 
avoid  the  wrath  thou  wast  afraid  of.  By  this 
means  thou  fell  in  with  that  religion  which  was 
obvious  to  thee,  and  hast  taken  up  duties  and 
practices  which  the  understanding  and  affec- 
tions have  drawn  into.  Here  thou  hast  raised 
up  a  building,  and  here  lies  thy  life  and  thy 
hope;  thy  confidence  arises  but  from  the  tem- 
per of  the  natural  part  in  thyself. 

"  Now,  dear  father,  what  hath  thy  religion 
effected  ?  Is  thy  soul  redeemed  from  sin  ?  Art 
not  thou  a  captive  to  this  day  to  many  lusts  ? 
If  thou  knewest  that  power  wherein  is  the  law- 
ful strife  against  sin,  thy  bonds  would  be  broken. 
But  striving  against  sin  in  the  part  wherein 
sin's  slrength.lies  can  never  bring  victory.  But 
oh  I  dear  father,  there  is  power  in  the  death  of 
Christ;  power  to  bridle  the  tongue  and  the 
passions;  power  to  bridle  prejudices;  yea, aud 
to  cut  down  that  in  which  these  things  stand. 
If  thou  knewest  the  Truth  of  Christ,  the  living 
Truth,  which  the  Apostles  knew  and  preached, 
thou  wouldst  nay  by  experience,  this  i.s  able  to 
make  free  from  sin,  for  it  takes  possession  of 
the  heart  where  sin's  throne  is;  it  i.s  stronger 
than  sin,  and  its  strength  would  appear  if  it 
were  but  hearkened  to  and  turned  to. 

"Oh!  that  thou  knewest  that  Egypt,  that 
Sodom,  that  Babylon  which  the  Lord  culls  out 
of,  and  that  Canaan,  that  Sion,  that  Jpru-^alem 
which  He  calls  to,,  that  thoa  migh'.est  set  thy 
face  thitherward;  for  thy  soul  mu.st  leave  the 
I  one,  and  come  to  the  otber,  or  thou  wilt  mi»s 
!  what  thou  hopent  for  in  the  end.     Therefore 
!  [seek]  to  know  the  word  in  thy  heart,  to  know 
I  the  living  Christ,  to  kuow  the  voice  of  the  liv- 
ing God ;  to  know  that  which  smites  tbee  in 
'  secret;  and  let  not  the  vouod  bo  healed  blight- 
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]j.  Let  not  the  deoeWer  ery,  '  Peace  !  peace  I 
where  there  ia  no  peace ;'  bat  know  thi  de- 
ntmution  of  that  wicked  one  in  thee  to  whon 
God  will  never  be  reeonciled.  And  do  not 
hearken  to  teachers  who  teach  in  the  wisdom 
which  is  ont  of  the  life,  which  is  in  the  fallen 
nnderetanding ;  for  in  that  state  thej  themselves 
cannot  bat  perish,  and  their  doctrine  is  not  able 
to  save  any.  Therefore,  dear  father,  seek  the 
trae  Teacher,  wfaieh  is  He  that  ^iteth  in  8e- 
cret.  Oh !  how  often  hath  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  thy  heart :  do  at  length  let  Him  in.  Be 
comes  with  the  true  knowledge,  with  trae  life, 
wich  trae  power.  Do  not  thnist  Him  away,  bat 
mske  peace  with  Him  ;  give  np  His  enemy  to 
Him ;  let  Him  beat  down  the  high  and  lofty 
one,  and  raise  np  the  poor,  the  meek,  even  that 
of  God  in  thee  whieh  is  in  captivity.  Let  not 
thy  talent  lie  hid  in  the  napkin,  or  thou  wilt 
not  be  able  to  answer  for  it  to  God. 

"  I  remain  thy  dearly  loving  son,  filled  with 
grief  and  sorrow  for  thy  snnl.  I.  P." 

(To  ke  coalhiard.) 

In  the  morning  say  to  thyse'f,  What  shall  I 
do  this  day  which  God  his  given  me  ?  How 
shall  I  employ  it  to  His  glory  f  In  the  even- 
ing consider  within  thyself,  and  reeolleet.  What 
have  I  done  this  day,  and  bow  have  I  spent  it  f 

AUONQ^THK   INDIANS. 

A  SevieK. 

(ContiDMd  finm  pafe  TU.) 

As  the  strvmer  Twilight  returned  down  the 
river,  she  hulled  at  Fort  Atkinson,  and  H.  A. 
Bollar,  in  pursuance  of  his  engagement  there, 
landed,  in  order  to  make  i(  his  temporary 
home  and  place  of  basinesa.  It  bad  been  for 
years  his  cherished  project  "  to  penetrate  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness  and  see  the  Indians  as 
they  really  were;  those  too  far  beyond  the 
pale  of  civilization  to  have  felt  the  eorrvpting 
influences  of  its  overflow." 

It  can  hardly  be  assumed,  however,  that  any 
of  the  Indian  tribes  within  oar  territories  have 
entirely  escaped  (he  corrupting  influences  that 
usually  attend  their  intercourse  with  the  whites ; 
for  there  are  few  places  which  have  not  been 
penetrated  by  the  adventarons  traders,  trap- 
pers and  miners  of  the  Far  West,  tjavages 
not  being  trained  to  control  their  appetites  or 
passions,  and  lacking  many  of  the  incentives  to 
virtuoos  efl'ort  which  are  operative  in  enlight- 
ened communities,  very  readily  adopt  the  vices 
without  imbibing  the  virtues  of  civilised  life 
'and  unhappily  they  have,  in  the  example  of 
many  of  the  whites  who  mingle  with  them,  but 
little  to  encourage  them  to  lead  a  life  of  self- 
uuniul. 

On  the  prairie,  near  Fort  Atkinson,  was  a 
■village  of  the  Manitarees,  usually  called  the 
Gns  Ventres,  where  they  gpent  their  summers. 


A  description  of  their  every-day  life  as  seen 
from  the  Fort  is  not  without  interest.  After  a 
lively  description  of  daybreak,  and  of  the 
barking  of  dogs  as  heard  from  the  Indian 
lodges,  oar  asthor  thas  proceeds : 

"  This  canine  matinee  roosca  up  the  sleepers ; 
a  stir  is  evident  in  the  village,  and  soon  the 
carling  smoke  from  the  lodges  floats  in  the 
morning  air.  The  squaws,  old  and  young,  fol- 
lowed by  the  nsaal  retinne  of  dogs,-  hasten 
down  to  the  river  to  fill  their  kettles,  while  the 
warriors  from  the  tops  of  the  lodges  anxiously 
scan  the  prairies  to  discover  '  signs'  of  enemies. 
Everything  appearing  qniet,  the  horses  are 
driven  forth,  each  band  gaarded  by  a  yoang 
brave,  who  takes  them  where  the  best  pasture 
is  to  be  found,  snd  brings  them  back  at  san- 
dowB.  As  the  horses  in  the  eonrse  of  a  day 
often  stray  to  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  village,  the  guards  set  also  as  seonta^ 
and  ranging  over  the  sarroanding  kills,  serve 
not  only  to  discover  game  (i.  e.,  buffalo),  but 
also  the  approach  of  a  war  party.  Timely 
alarm  can  thus  be  given,  and  the  horses  kwried 
in,  while  the  warriors  prepare  for  battle.  Ab 
horses  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  an  In* 
dian,  and  are  the  chief  incentives  to  depreda- 
tions by  one  tribe  upon  another,  the  untiring 
vigilance  used  ia  guarding  them  is  an  impera- 
tive necessity.  An  Indian  without  horses  is 
reduced  to  a  pitiful  strait  indeed  :  erippled  ia 
hunting,  and  unable  often  to  carry  home  the 
meat  he  may  kill,  or  to  move  his  &mily  when 
the  camp  travels."      .         .         .         ... 

"  Sundown  approaches,  and  the  day'a  work  is 
over.  In  the  eddy  at  the  base  of  the  bloff 
quite  a  number  of  Indians  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  are  indulging  in  an  evening  swim,  and 
a  variety  of  aquatie  sports  extremely  amusiDi; 
to  the  lookerc-on,  if  their  hilarioas  mirth  be 
any  evidence.  Crowds  gather  on  the  banks  to 
watch  the  gambols  of  these  water-sprites,  and 
a  line  of  squaws  is  constantly  passing  and  re- 
passing to  and  from  the  river,  with  their  kettles 
for  water  to  cook  the  evening  meal.  Droves  of 
horses  cover  the  prairie,  slowly  driven  towasds 
the  river;  when  they  approach,  the  baiheis 
leave  the  water,  aod^ their  places  are  quickly 
filled  by  the  restless,  half- wild  horses,  who,  urged 
by  the  yells  and  eries  of  their  drivers,  rash  pell- 
mell  in.  AfVer  drinking  and  swimming  aboat, 
they  scramble  out,  and  forcing  their  way  through 
the  incoming  droves,  quickly  rejoin  their  com- 
panions. When  each  band  is  collected  again, 
they  are  driven  up  to  their  owner's  lodge  and 
secured  for  the  night. 

"  Farther  down  the  bank  several  men  are 
fishing.  The  one  that  appears  to  have  the  best 
luck  among  them  is  a  blind  Mandan,  who  goes 
regularly  iwiee  a  day,  following  the  path  along 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  avoiding  with  won- 
derful skill  all  unsafe  places.    I  have  nevd 
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known  him  to  miss  his  favorite  spot,  and  he 
always  found  with  unerring  sceartoy  the  rod 
which  he  had  hid  in  the  bushes  after  nsing  it. 
The  Indiaas  claimed  that  be  was  gifted  with 
supernatural  pnwere — that  he  was  '  Medicine.' 

"  Warriors  who  hare  completed  their  even- 
ing toilet  DOW  make  their  appearance  on  the 
roofs  of  the  lodges.  With  paint  and  feathers, 
bright  hlankets,  and  tinkling  hawk-bells,  they 
stand,  their  gaze  apparently  fixed  on  some  far- 
V  distant  object,  but  in  reality  fully  alive  to  the 
interest  they  excite  amon<]:  the  young  gqnaws, 
who  eye  them  with  ill-concealed  admiration. 

"  Tall  forms  stalk  through  the  area  of  the 
fort  with  proud  and  measured  tread,  or  leaning 
carelessly  against  an  open  door,  observe  all  that 
passes,  with  seeming  indifferenee.  Bat  let 
them  catch  sight  of  any  preparations  for  cook- 
ing, and  they  will  quickly  enter  and  seat  them- 
selves upon  the  floor;  a  pipe  is  sure  to  be 
forthcoming  and  passed  around,  while  they 
converse  with  one  another  with  great  anima- 
tion upon  the  ever  fresh  topics  of  war  and 
hunting.  Thus  they  sit  and  talk  and  smoke, 
and  are  sure  to  remain  until  the  cooking  is 
done,  when,  after  eating  the  portion  given  to 
them,  they  rise,  uttering  a  satisfied  *  how !'  and 
take  their  departure,  usually  turning  their  steps 
toward  the  village  to  tell  their  comrades,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  of  the  feast  thay  have  just 
k         eaten  in  the  '  white  man's  lodge.* 

"  The  sun  has  long  since  gone  down,  but  the 
rays  of  his  departing  splendor  illumine  every- 
thing with  s  soft  golden  light.  The  tall  cot- 
tonwoods  across  the  river  look  fresh  and  green 
as  in  early  spring-time.  The  prairie  is  de- 
serted ;  the  laxt  band  of  horses  has  disappeared 
within  the  picketed  enclosure  of  the  village; 
the  gates  of  the  fort  are  closed  and  locked,  and 
the  80.unds  of  life  in  the  Indian  camp  grow 
fainter  and  fewer.  Will  night  and  darkness 
ever  eome  t  It  is  late,  quite  late,  yet  so  pure 
is  the  atmosphere  that  one  is  still  able  to  read 
by  the  light  of  the  stars  glittering  in  the  calm, 
clear  sky. 

"A  woman  is  wailing  by  the  dead  body  of 
her  husband  on  one  of  the  scaffolds.  The 
sound  is  mournful  in  the  extreme,  as  if  her 
heart  was  broken  with  a  grief  that  could  not 
be  comforted. 

"  Her  husband  had  fallen  in  a  battle  with 
the  Sioux.  More  than  twelve  moons  have 
Waxed  and  waned  since  he  started  with  his 
warriors  on  that  fatal  war  path.  Her  eyes  are 
tearless,  and  there  is  little  real  sorrow  in  her 
lamentation.  When  she  has  cried  long  enough 
she  will  return  to  her  lodge  and  enter  into  an; 
domestic  occupation  or  amusement  that  may 
be  going  on.  Should  there  be  a  dance  in  the 
village,  she  will  quickly  rub  a  little  Vermillion 
on  her  cheeks  and  join  in  the  revelry,  to  all 
appearances  as  gay  as  the  gayest." 


Th'is  picture  of  an  Indian  widow  is  not  very 
creditable  to  her  constancy  and  affection,  but 
what  more  can  we  expect  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  life  of  a  squaw,  and  the  treat- 
ment she  generally  receives  r  Like  all  savages, 
the  Indians  subject  their  women  to  a  life  of 
drudgery,  and  husbands  seem  to  make  no  effort 
to  relieve  the  toils  of  their  wives. 

From  the  work  before  us,  we  learn  that  the 
only  wild-prairie  Indians  who  raise  corn  are  the 
Ricoarees,  the  Mandans  and  the  Minneiarecs. 
It  is  a  species  of  Canada  corn,  very  hardy  and 
quick  of  growth,  of  variegated  colore,  red, 
black,  blue,  yellow,  purple  and  white.  ''  When 
boiled  green  with  rich  buffalo  marrow  spread 
on  it  (instead  of  batter),  it  is  very  sweet  and 
truly  delicious." 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  the  women  break  up  their  patches 
of  land.  It  is  done  with  the  hoe,  a  slow  and 
painful  operation.  To  protect  it  from  the 
horses,  they  make  slender  fences  of  willow,  the 
materials  for  which  they  have  to  carry  on  their 
backs  a  long  distance,  a  few  at  a  time,  until  a 
sufficiency  is  collected.  While  thus  engaged 
in  planting  and  fencing,  they  have  to  bring,  in 
the  same  laborious  manner,  their  fire  wood,  for 
warming  their  lodges  and  cooking.  Day  after 
day,  until  it  is  gathered,  the  C'>rn  has  to  be 
hoed  to  oounteract  the  effects  of  drought,  for 
on  these  elevated  prairies  rain  6eldom"fall8 
after  the  spring  has  passed. 

"  All  these  duties,"  writes  the  author  of  this 
work,  "devolve  upon  the  women  :  hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  when  an  Indian  has  a  plurality  of 
wives,  be  is  enabled  to  live  by  the  distribution 
of  their  labor  in  comparative  ease  and  comfort." 

In  the  autumn,,  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  from 
early  morn  till  fiunset,  the  squaws,  old  and 
young,  may  be  aeon  passing  to  and  from  their 
cornfields  with  willow  baskets  slung  nn  their 
backs,  carrying  the  corn  to  their  lodges.  Some 
of  the  ears  are  selected  to  make  sweet  ooru  for 
winter  use.  It  is  first  parboiled,  and  then  the 
grains,  being  carefully  picked  off  the  cob,  are 
dried  and  put  into  skin  bags.  The  rest  of  the 
corn  is  encMd — ^that  is,  hid  in  the  ground. 
A  hole  is  dug  some  eix  or  eight  feet  deep,  small 
at  the  top  and  widening  as  it  deepens,  like  a 
jng  in  shape.  Hay  is  strewn  over  the  bottom 
and  placed  in  the  sides,  the  corn  is  packed  in 
and  covered  with  hay,  and  then  dirt  is  thrown 
in  and  trodden  down  so  that  every  sign  of  the 
deposit  is  obliterated.  Bach  family  has  one  or 
more  of  these  cachii,,  and  as  they  leave  their 
summer  village  early  in  the  fall  for  winter 
quarters,  the  corn  generally  remains  undis- 
turbed until  their  return  in  the  spring. 

We  are  informed  by  the  author  that  "  they 
also  raise  black  beans,  pumpkins  and  squashes, 
but  in  spite  of  these  vegetable  re3ouro«i>, 
hemmed  in  ae  they  oilten  are  by  enemies,  and 
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ooDseqaently  unable  to  obtain  by  hnoting  a'  full 
supply  of  buffalo  meat,  they  sometimes  suffer 
greatly  for  food.  Well  may  the  season  of  green 
corn  be  one  of  festivity  and  gladness,  for  it  is 
then  only  that  the  women  enjoy  a  brief  respite 
from  their  severe  toil. 

(To  iM  conHnnf  d.) 


We  reprint  from  the  Friends'  Quarterly 
Examiner,  part  of  an  Essay  which  we  think 
Kuggestive,  and  worthy  the  attentive  perusal 
uf  those  for  whom  it  appears  to  hive  been  es- 
pecially writtrn. 

The  privileges  ei joyed  by  the  women  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  are  not  appreciated  by  many 
«ho  are  familiarized  with  them  by  birthright, 
and  it  is  only  when  they  are  contrasted  with 
those  awarded  to  the  same  class  in  other  de- 
nominations that  they  are  brought  oat  in  their 
true  lustre. 

A  WORD  TO  OUR  8I8TEHHOOD. 

In  these  days,  wlien  the  subject  of  social  pro' 
gress  is  so  popular,  it  is  impossible  not  frequent- 
ly to  take  an  inqniriog  glance  into  the  agencies 
through  which  so  much  is  being  effected.  In 
this  the  impress  of  woman's  hand  npoD  the 
work  is  unmistakeable;  indeed,  in  some  de- 
partmeote  it  is  seen  in  such  multiplying  forms, 
it  would  seem  that  womanhood  had  arisen  as 
one  individual  into  the  sphere  of  i's  responsi- 
bility, i  8  power,  and  its  service.  But  a  little 
closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
laborers  even  of  this  class  are  not  yet  at  all  pro- 
portioned to  the  harvest,  or  to  the  numbers 
who  are  still  standing  "  here  all  the  day  idle," 
too  many  regardless  of  the  call  they  had  dis- 
tinctly receivrd. 

Now,  it  is  nut  in  the  spirit  of  sectarian  pride 
that  we  bail  conspiuuous  among  ttie  band  of 
workers,  the  women  of  our  religious  Society. 
AVe  rejoice  that  they  are  joining  hand  to  hand 
with  many  others  from  noble  families  of 
Christians,  sometimes  finding  their  path  amid 
the  clearings  that  former  travellers  have  made 
through  the  bush  of  humau  frailty.  This  is 
only  as  it  should  be. 

That  Friends,  as  a  body,  should  be  forward 
in  a'l  onward  movements,  follows  of  ncocRsity 
where  the  practical  nature  of  our  principles  is 
fully  recognised,  and  the  truth  received,  that 
they  do  not  merely  foster  our  own  welfare  as 
individuals,  or  as  a  Church,  but  are  essentially 
a  medium  of  evangelization  to  the  people  at 
large.  And  where  woman's  work  is  so  greatly 
needed,  it  is  natural  that  women  taught  within 
a  society  that  accords  them  so  much  liberty  and 
training  for  conducting  it,  should  take  a  promi- 
nent poititioD. 

Unquestionably,   wherever    the   Society   of 


Friends  plants  its  standard,  there  is  an  element 
in  the  success  of  its  operations,  but  little  appre- 
ciated within  its  own  borders,  but  conspicuous- 
ly set  before  the  minds  of  a  few  there,  by  the 
varied  experience  of  years  amongst  other  sec- 
tions of  social  life :  it  is  the  recognition  by  the 
Society  of  the  equality  of  man  and  woman,  the 
perfect  balance  of  male  and  female,  as  weighed 
by  the  Great  Creator  when  He  completed  His 
creation  of  the  perfect  Man.  The  terms  truly 
imply  distinction,  but  it  is  that  of  difference  in 
physical  power,  consequently  in  the  depart- 
ments of  duty,  not  in  importance  as  regards  ibe 
work  assigned  to  man  in  that  universal  family 
of  which  he  is  chief, — as  there  is  none,  ac- 
cording to  the  expressed  terms  of  sacred  scrip- 
ture, in  Christ  Jeeus,  in  that  spiritual  ezistcuce 
th%  eternal  distinctions  of  which  we  know  not 
now,  but  only  that  amongst  them  are  "  neither 
male  nor  f<>male." 

The  admission  of  this  truth  is  the  first  link 
in  that  chain  of  order  that  hasoharacttrized  our 
Society  from  its  organisation.  It  commenced 
with  the  ministry  of  women  as  preachers  of 
the  Gospel :  through  this  they  became  sharers 
in  suffering  with  the  brethren,  and  so  sealed 
the  proof  of  their  capacity  to  assist  or  advise  in 
the  minutise  ef  thiwe  regulations  that  were 
necessary  for  the  body  in  geoeral. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  apon  a  re- 
vision of  the  progress  of  uur  discipline.  The 
longing  desire  that  has  given  rise  to  this  paper, 
is  to  set  before  our  sisters  themselves,  more 
generally,  a  view  of  their  especial  privilege  as 
agents  in  that  discipline.  To  some  this  has 
been  so  pnrely  one  of  birthright,  and  their  as- 
sociation has  been  ro  exclusively  amongst  those 
likewise  situated,  that  they  are  scarcely  con- 
scious of  oocnpying  any  vaotage  ground  at;  all 
in  the  field  of  female  labor.  They  may  even 
at  times  judge  other  women  by  an  unfair 
standard,  not  appreciating  how  the  free  course 
allowed  to  the  springs  of  Christian  love  in 
their  own  hearts,  by  means  of  an  authoriced 
system  of  sisterly  working  together,  has,  in  the 
cape  of  others,  been  turned  aside  or  wholly  re- 
pressed, by  the  want  of  just  such  a  channel. 
A  woman  accustomed  all  her  life  to  periodica) 
meetings  of  women,  the  busines.s  of  which  from 
year  to  year  is  subject  to  disiinot  rules  laid 
down  with  the  authority  of  law  by  the  govern- 
ing assembly  of  the  most  gifted  brethren  in  the 
Cliuroh  ;  which  business  she  sees  transacted  in 
Christian  harmony  and  with  instructive  intel- 
ligence, probably  taking  her  own  part  therein; 
such  an  one  cannot  but  acquire,  insensibly,  a 
training  of  character,  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  oopsoionsness  of  power,  utterly  foreign  to 
the  generality  of  womin.  On  this  principle  is 
founded  her  ability  to  lead  in  philanthropic  or 
social  movements ;  also  her  readiness  with  the 
pen  at  committees,  and  knowledge  of  routine  in 
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their  prooeedings.  Tbere  is  another  viev  of 
this  right  as  accorded  to  women  Frieods. 
Their  relative  position  with  re|;ard  to  the  men 
in  their  Ohnrch  governiDent  has  aooustomed 
them  to  a  respectful  conbideratiun  from  the 
latter,  and  an  equality  of  treatmeot,  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  tone  pervading  a  large  portion  of 
general  society. 

It  is,  jndeed,  time  for  the  women  of  this  sec- 
tion of  Christians  to  comprehend  the  fact,  that 
they  form  a  peculiar  and  important  portion  of 
the  community,  not  from  any  intrinsic  superior- 
ity or  value  in  themselves  as  individuals,  bat  as 
a  representative  body  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
proving  of  a  principle,  that  of  the  trnthful 
division  of  this  life's  work  into  its  mi^le  and 
female  departments.  In  this  respect  thoy  are 
a  type  not  only  for  the  world,  but  for  them- 
selves, too,  in  ilie  so-called  secolar  arranijements 
and  provisions  to  which  they  with  others  are 
subject;  and  thus,  undoubtedly,  a  mission  is 
entrusted  to  them  of  far  wider  importance  than 
they  have  generally  supposed. 

They  have  formed  and  are  nobly  working  the 
philanthropic  duties  of  it,  as  philanthropy  is 
popularly  understood  :  that  is,  they  are  laboring 
with  no  stinted  energy  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  many  are  seeking  to  find  out 
"  him  that  hath  no  helper."  But  they  might 
do  more  even  here  than  at  present,  in  extending 
those  helping  hands  above  and  around  them  to 
draw  othKrs  forward  to  aid  in  reaching  down  to 
the  crushed  and  fallen.  It  is  amongst  the 
shackled  women  upon  their  own  levels  in  so- 
ciety that  an  especial  work  seems  to  be  pro- 
vided for  onr  favored  sisters  amongst  those  who 
are  bound  down  by  forms  of  opinion  to  the 
most  contracted  spheres  of  influence,  and  re- 
garded less  as  helps  meat  for  man  than  as  his 
protegees  or  tools.  True,  there  are  individuals 
amongst  women  Friends  who  feel  that  they  too 
are  affected  by  this  worldly  ban,  but  they  are 
never  entirely  ignored  as  oo  workers  with  men  ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  the  principles  upon  which 
the  cunstitntion  of  our  Society  is  founded  do 
shelter  its  female  members  from  the  tyranny  of 
it. 

Its  influence,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
wealth  or  rank ;  it  is  the  rule  amongst  various 
ohtsses ;  it  has  been  the  rule  so  long,  that  many 
women  have  sunk  beneath  it  to  the  point  of  not 
believing  themselves  capable  of  many  things, 
and  are  thus  hiding  their  talent  in  the  earth,  or 
of  not  daring  to  arouse  themselves  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  abilities,  lest  the  result 
should  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  eccentrici- 
ty, or  the  laugh  of  ridicule.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  talent,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  and  power,  that  have  been  subverted  or 
altogether  lost,  and  that  might  have  poured 
themselves  out  in  rivers  of  life  and  beauty 
upon  the  field  of  human  happiness,  had  thoy 


not  been  held  back  by  the  restraints  of  a  false 
appreciation  of  women.  There  are  not  many 
who  can  rise  superior  to' it,  and  of  these  fewer 
still  who  can  exert  their  independence, 
beneficially  or  availingly,  as  a  stimulus  for 
others.  For,  however  we  may  accept  the  idea 
that  the  Lord  can  cause  circumstances  which  to 
onr  sight  bear  no  mark  of  His  hand  to  turn  to 
purposes  of  His  own  glory,  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge the  rule  of  His  wisdom,  that  neither 
man  nor  woman  can  take  any  work  of  lusting 
usefulness  in  the  earth  without  first  entering 
upon  some  position  in  the  Church  Universal, 
the  Gospel  Church  of  Christ,  undefinable  and 
unnoticed  though  this  may  be;  while  tho.<to  who 
have  effected  this,  know  how  much  the  easo  of 
carrying  oat  such  usefulness  and  the  efficiency 
of  it  are  increased,  by  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  Christian  fellowiship. 

What  then  must  be  the  obstacles  surrounding 
women  who  are  subject  to  social  laws  that,  on 
the  one  band,  place  many  barriers  across  their 
hearty  entrance  into  that  Church,  and  on  the 
other,  admitting  them,  deny  them  any  part 
therein  save  that  of  lookers-on  or  listeners. 

There  ^re  gradations  in  the  severity  of  these 
church  restrictions,  but  can  any  doubt  their  ex'- 
istence?  Let  them  first  remember  the  num- 
bers that  are  born  into  a  world  which,  an  it  were, 
has  no  church,  dependeift  only  on  fashionable 
life  and  the  influence  of  wealth ;  and  consider 
the  little,  happily,  that  they  know  of  the  im- 
perative laws  by  which  such  are  controlled. 
If  poesible  they  know  nothing  about  these,  no 
description  calculated  for  this  paper  could  in- 
form them.  But  they  can  prove  the  fact  by  a 
slight  intercourse  amongst  the  female  members 
of  other  churches,  whether  those  connected 
with  the  Esiablishment,  or  those  usually  classed 
as  Dissenters.  In  all,  with  very  Hi  tie  ex- 
ception, no  woman  is  authorised  to  engt^ge  in 
the  work  of  spiritual  teaching ;  while  sueh  as 
are  employed  in  any  philanthropic  object,  have 
usuaHy  a  kind  of  official  mission,  not  from  their 
ohnrch,  but  their  clergyman  or  minister,  based 
upon  fixed  rules,  and  tending  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  their  congregations.  The  most 
part  of  the  women  thus  circumstanced 
are  only  too  glad  of  the  limitations  that 
appear  to  relieve  themselves  of  responsi- 
bilities that  might  otherwifse  prove  arduous ; 
but  if  any,  of  more  independent  feeling,  detect 
error  of  any  kind,  as,  fur  instance,  that  of  sec- 
tarian teaching  in  tracts,  dare  they  to  introduce 
their  own  broader  views  of  Gospel  truth? 
Certainly  not,  for — as  they  find  directly — they 
are  not  employed  as  teachers,  but  merely  as  the 
disseminators  of  instruction.  And  if  in  this 
fact  of  their  office,  or  with  regard  to  other  regu- 
lations, they  see  a  mistaken  course  of  action, 
what  is  their  rei^ourop,  or  to  whom  their  appeal  7 
The/  have  nothing  to  do  in  such  matters.    As 
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a  ouDseqneDoe  of  this,  many  sit  still  withont 
the  attempt  to  labor,  while  others  suffer  silent- 
ly. Some  few  id  the  more  liberal  churches 
have  attempted  to  force  their  position  by  using 
the  rigbt  of  opinion,  and  even  speech,  uominally 
allowed  them  in  the  church  meetings  open  to 
their  attendance,  and  have  only  met  with  the 
humiliation  of  being  virtually  ignored.  Re- 
pulsed from  every  point,  no  wonder  they  yield 
at  last  to  the  imputation  of  incapacity,  and 
believe  themtielves  shut  .out  from  the  service  of 
the  Christian  church  as  of  the  Jewish  temple 

But  we  will  not  leave  this  portion  of  oar  sub- 
ject without  reference  to  the  many  who  are 
toiling  against  the  tide  with  an  influence  and 
strength  of  purpose,  which  even  those  who 
deny  such  qualities  to  woman  cannot  but  see 
and  admire.  These  may  be  passed  by,  wishing 
them  with  ourselves  "  God  speed"  in  sisterly 
love.  Yet  what  if  we  pause  a  moment,  and 
tnke  a  lexsson  in  humility  from  the  contrast  of 
them  with  ourselves.  They  are  women  highly 
gifted  with  spiritual  and  intellectual  energy, 
very  likely  far  beyond  our  own.  Tbey  are  per- 
haps working  lonelily  in  a  course  of  their  own 
forming,  for  their  career  is  not  hailed  forward 
as  ours  might  be  by  the  lovo  of  sympathising 
friends.  What  would  some  of  the  more  spiritu- 
ally exercised  not  give  for  the  cheering  aid  of 
a  church  to  start  them  on  their  way,  to  smooth 
their  path  with  worldly  gifts  where  these  were 
required,  to  watch  over  their  labors  and  sympa- 
thize in  their  progress,  to  bring  tbem  to  their 
homes  as  with  songs  of  praise,  to  join  its  thanks- 
givings to  theirs,  while  listening  to  their  story 
of  mercy,  guidance,  and  peace ;  and  amtd  the 
sublime  stillness  of  the  flesh  to  help  them  to 
set  up  the  spiritual  Ebinezer?  But  we  know 
such  have  a  church,  and  are  as  surely  num- 
bered with  its  royal  priesthood,  as  thongh  hu- 
man record  bare  witness  to  the  fact. 

Is  it  asked  how  we  shall  proceed  in  the  work 
which  is  here  indicated  ?  It  may  be  answered, 
by  cultivating  acquaintance  with  those  from 
whom  we  have  been  so  prone  to  hide  ourselves. 
The  influence  derived  from  social  intercourse, 
is  the  strongest  motive-power  in  the  human 
machinery  We  see  all  public  efforts  for  the 
help  of  the  Poor,  producing  little  adequate 
return,  and  private  ones  often  failing  of  any 
lasting  result.  It  is  only  as  the  agents  or 
agencies  employed,  approximate  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  daily  life  and  personal  interests  of 
those  to  be  assisted,  that  the  work  assumes  a 
[telf-aoting  vitality.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
any  attempt  for  those  in  higher  life  (accorJing 
to  this  world)  than  ourselves.  In  either  of 
these  cases  there  are  barriers  between  us  and 
our  best  intentions  not  easily  snrmonnted  ;  but 
huw  plainly  the  principle  comes  home  to  our 
conscience,  with  reference  to  the  thousands  im- 
mediately surrounding  us;  why  has  it  bee%BO| 


often  overlooked,  so  that  they  and  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  pass  each  otber  by,  or  at 
the  most  to  content  ourselves  with  a  friendly 
smile  in  passing  ? 

The  fault  has  been  regarded  by  the  world  ss 
entirely  on  the  side  of  Kriends,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  fur  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
originally  pare  motive  that  may  have  led  at  one 
time  to  such  a  coarse  of  action,  has  been  lost  in 
the  perversions  of  an  objectless  custom.  The 
care  to  avoid  the  contaminations  of  sin,  by 
avoiding  those  more  certainly  exposed  to  it  than 
we  are,  has  become  a  habit  of  living  within 
ourselves  quite  at  variance  with  the  terms  of 
that  Holy  Prayer,  "I  pray  not  that  thou 
shottldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
thou  shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil."  The 
making  to  ourselves  a  world  of  our  own  to  any 
extent,  ia  only  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  very 
object  of  oar  lives  here, — to  do  by  our  own 
contrivances,  that  which  is  to  be  done  by  the 
power  of  omnipotence  through  us ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  principles  pf  our  Christian  pro- 
fession are  vitally  onr  own,  we  have  this  power, 
and  have  it  for  use  amid  tbe  evils  of  the  world. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  8,  1868. 


To  CoNTRiBUToas. — We  again  remind  con- 
tributors, that  to  ensare  insertion,  their  commu- 
nications mast  be  accompanied  by  the  names 
of  the  authors — not  for  the  public,  if  that  be 
objectionable,  but  for  the  information  of  tbe 
Editors. 


Notice. — A  few  more  nambers  will  com- 
plete the  present  (24th)  volume  of  our  periodi- 
cal ;  and  it  is  desired  that  those  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  wish  to  continue,  will  notify 
our  Agent,  bf/ore  the  close  of  this  volume, 
(on  the  29th  instant,)  in  order  that  their 
names  and  address  may  be  properly  registered, 
&o.,  in  our  subscription  list  for  the  next  vol- 
ume. This  will  promote  the  safe  and  sure  deliv- 
ery of  the  papers. 

Those  of  our  subscribers  (if  any)  who  may 
wish  to  cfiscontinue,  will  please  give  such  no- 
tice, /uUjf  two  week*  previous  to  the  close  of 
the  volume  (or  gear)  paid  for.  All  subscribers 
who  omit  giving  this  notice,  will  be  considered 
as  wishing  to  continue  for  another  year. 

We  would  again  request,  on  behalf  of  onr 
agent,  that  where  a  change  of  name,  or  post- 
office  address,  is  proposed,  that  hereto/ore  uted, 
as  well  as  that  hereafter  to  be  uted,  should  be 
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fCiveD,  plainljf  written  in  full;  using  initials, 
leads  to  confosion  and  trouble. 


The  death  of  two  dear  and  valaed  friends 
occapying  prominent  positions  in  the  same 
Monthly  Meeting,  whose  remains  were  interred 
on  the  same  day,  has  called  forth  much  feeling 
on  account  of  the  loss  sustained. 

James  Mott. — This  dear  friend  was  a  native 
of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  oame  to  Pbilada.  in 
1811,  since  which  time  he  has  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  basioess  and  philanthropic  move- 
ments of  his  adopted  city. 

As  a  merchant,  he  was  an  example  of  up- 
rightness and  integrity,  and  when  he  had  ac- 
quired a  moderate  competency,  resigned  the  cares 
of  business,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
benevolent  movements  which  have  conspicu- 
ously marked  the  present  eentury.  He  was 
foremost  among  the  public  advocates  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  rights  of  the 
colored  race,  at  a  time  when  sinsh  advocacy  was 
met  by  odium  and  reproach,  and  was  always 
ready  to  contribute  liberally  of  his  means  for 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  and  oppressed. 
Carefully  educated  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
he  was  firmly  attached  to  its  principles. 
Through  a  long  life,  he  was  a  faithful  and  ex- 
emplary member,  and  while  remarkable  for  the 
liberality  and  breadth  of  his  views,  and  an  en- 
larged Christian  charity  towards  all,  firmly  but 
meekly  maintained  his  own  religious  convio- 
tions.  His  judgment,  matured  by  long  expe- 
rience and  extensive  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men,  rendered  him  a  safe  counsellor,  not  only 
in  the  administration  of  the  Discipline  of  the 
religious  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
but  also  in  the  practical  affairs  of  business. 
His  remarks  in  meetings  for  Diroipline  were 
narked  by  clearness  and  brevity,  closely  bear- 
ing upon  the  point  to  which  they  were  directed. 
He  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  the  testimony  against  War, 
and  in  the  application  of  our  Discipline  to  the 
cases  which  came  before  our  Monthly  Meetings 
hu  clear  judgment  and  correct  views  were  of 
especial  service  to  his  friends.  In  the  spring 
of  186d,  he  mentioned  to  his  friends  a  prospect 
he  had  of  visiting  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
belonging  to  Philadelphia  Yearlf  Meetiuga 
Those  who  wete  present  will  remember  the 
feeling  which  attended  the  offering  of  thii 


evening  sacrifice.  Unity  and  encouragement 
were  given,  and  he  engaged  in  the  service, 
during  which  he  administered  much  wholesome 
and  judicious  counsel  which  rendered  his  labors 
peculiarly  memorable  and  precious.  On  re- 
turning his  minute,  several  months  before  his 
death,  he  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
having  nearly  accomplished  bis  mission.  The 
remembrance  of  this  visit,  and  the  impressions 
left  by  his  loving  spirit,  will  not  soon  be 
effaced  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
members  in  religious  profession. 

While  on  a  social  visit  to  his  relatives  in  his 
native  State,  he  was  attacked  with  pneumonia, 
whirh  in  a  few  days  terminated  his  long  and 
useful  life,  and  like  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe, 
he  was  gathered  into  the  Heavenly  garner. 

Samuel  Paebt.— The  death  of  this  valued 
friend  leaves  a  void  in  the  domestic  circle, 
in  the  meeting  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  that  will 
long  be  felt.  Having  yielded  in  early  life  to 
the  restraining  influenee  of  Divine  Grace,  he 
was  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  integrity  of 
charaoter,  circumspect  deportment  and  consist- 
ent conduct  and  conversation.  Of  a  domestic 
and  retiring  disposition,  he  yet  possessed  a  clear 
and  discriminating  mind,  which  gave  weight  to 
his  judgment,  and  rendered  him  especially 
useful  in  the  various  services  which  devolved 
upon  him  in  religious  society.  For  many 
years,  he  was  engaged  in  an  extensive  business, 
which  it  is  believed  was  never  suffered  to  pre- 
vent hid  attention  to  religious  duties,  and  when 
of  ability,  he  was  rarely  absent  from  our  re- 
ligioua  meetings.  About  eighteen  months  be- 
fore his  death,  he  had  a  hemorrage  from  the 
lungs,  the  recurrence  of  which  gradually  ex- 
hausted his  strength,  and  mostly  confined 
him  to  the  house.  He  was  enabled  to  bear 
this  dispensation  with  pattenoe  and  resig- 
nation to  the  Divine  Will,  and  as  the  messen- 
ger of  Death  approached,  he  was  not  alarmed 
at  the  summons,  but  looked  forward  to'  a 
blessed  immortality  beyond  the  grave.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Abington  on  the  29th 

ult. 

■•■  

DiCD,  on  the  28(h  of  First  month,  at  Crosswicka, 
N.  J.,  JosL  H.  MiDDLlTOM,  in  his  69ih  jear. 

,  OD  the  morning  of  the  25lh  of  First  month, 

at  Newtown,  L..  I.,  Sdsaji  S.,  wife  of  Wilson  Evam, 
in  her  4Tth  year ;  a  mnmber  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Phila4olpbia. 
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DiiD,  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1867,  of 
jaundice,  near  Richmond,  Ind.,  Thomai  Soot,  in  bis 
76lh  year  j  a  member  of  White  Waier  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Ind.,  formerly  a  member  of  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  25tb  of  First  month,  1868.  at  bis  resi- 
dence in  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  SoLouoy  V.  Frost,  in 
the  78th  yearof  his  age;  anElderof  Oswego  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends. 

,  on  First  rao.  1st,  near  FriendsviUe,  Susque- 
hanna Co.,  Pa.,  John  Hcdson,  late  of  Philadelphia, 
formerly  of  Londoli,  England,  in  bis  73d  year. 

,  on  the  loth  of  Third  month,  1867,  Sosah 

Cabualt,  wife  of  John  Hudson,  ajred  77  years. — 
These  friends  removed  from  New  York  State  about 
1845,  where  they  were  members  of  Scipio  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  on  the  18th  of  First  month,  Maky  Cabpkn- 

TER,  in  the  73ii  year  of  her  age,  widow  of  Wm.  Car- 
penter, of  Salem.  N.  J. 

,  on  the  23d  of  First  month,  at  Lnmbertnn, 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  John  B.  Kindbrdimi,  in  his  69th 
year. 

,  on  the  28th  of  First  month,  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, Davis  R.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  in  his  34th  year;  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

,  on  Sixth-day,  the  3l8t  of  First  month,  Silas 

Ybress,  Sr.,  in  his  89ib  year ;  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  street, 
Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  5ih  of  1st  month,  1868,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  uncle  Samuel  Duell,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J  , 
Keziah,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Abigail  Duell,  of 
Ohio,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age.  An  etTection  of 
the  heart,  with  which  she  had  long  been  afflicted, 
terminated  her  life.  Although  her  privations  and 
trials  were  many,  still  she  was  fiivored  with  much 
patience  and  quietness,  and  we  believe  her  end  was 
peace. 

,  on  the  13th  of  First  month,  1868,  at  bis  resi- 
dence and  birthplace,  Harrison,  West  Chester  Co., 
N.Y.,  Sahcil  BuBLiNa,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
a  member  of  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting:  after  an 
illness  of  three  weeks,  occasioned  by  a  fnll.  We  feel 
the  assurance  that  few  will  leave  a  record  more  nn- 
snllied.  He  was  a  consistent  and  truly  upright  man, 
frenerous  in  bis  dealings  with  the  poor,  and  the  hos- 
pitalities of  bis  house  will  long  be  remembered.  He 
ever  manifested  a  strong  aversion  to  the  abuse  of 
liqoor,  and  often  felt  constrained  to  labor  with  those 
who  were  enslaved  by  it,  either  as  deOers  or  con- 
sumers. We  shall  miss  him  as  our  oldest  settler, 
and  as  a  kind  neighbor. 

,  on  the  I  Ith  of  First  month,  1868,  at  Bens- 

•elarville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mabtba  Roshmobb,  in 
the  82d  year  of  ber  age;  a  member  and  miuister  of 
Rensselxrville  Monthly  Meeting.  The  deceased 
throngb  a  long  life  was  unswervingly  devoted  to  the 
Society  of  which  she  was  a  member.  Her  childhood 
was  marked  with  more  than  ttsnal  gravity.  A 
steady  attender  of  religious  meetings,  taking  an 
early  interest  in  those  for  Discipline,  in  which  she 
was  usefully  active  for  about  threescore  years.  She 
was  early  appointed  as  eller,  in  which  appointment 
■he  acceptably  served  for  many  years.  The  last 
twenty-fire  years  of  her  life  she  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  a  minister.  Her  communications  were 
brief,  but  pertinent  and  acceptable  to  her  friends. 

— — ,  On  tha  6th  inst,  at  ber  residence  in  Wood- 
bnry,  N.  J.,  in  her  53d  year,  Sarah  B.  Oodin,  widow 
of  the  late  Samuel  Ogden.  She  was  a  consistent 
member  of  Woodbnry  Meeting,   esteemed   by  her 


neighbors  and  friends  as  one  possessing  a  good 
judgment  and  a  fervent  spirit,  devoted  to  her  Mas- 
ter's cause. 


LIBRAar  ASSOOfATIOIf. 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  nn  Fonrtb- 
duy  evening,  Second  month  12th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  tb« 
Library  Room.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


friends'  fuel  association  fob  the  poob. 
Stated  meeting  on   Seventh-day  evening  neit, 
Second  month  16tb,  1868,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jos.  M.  Tbdkaic,  Jb.,  Clerk. 


friends'  publication  association. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Second  month  7th,  1868,  at  3  o'clock. 
LiYOiA  H.  Hall,  Cerk. 


FIB8T-DAT   SCHOOLS. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  First-day  School 
Confei'ence  will  meet  on  Third-day  afternonn  next, 
1 1th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race  Street   Meeting- 
house (Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Wm.  W.  Biddlb,  Clerk. 

Information  as  to  theorgnnizationof  Schools,  Ac, 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Correspondents,  Lydia  H. 
Hall,We8tCnesier,  orJos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  717  Willow 
St.,  Philada.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer,  Jos.  Powell,  3120  Chestnut  St.,  Pfailada. 


EUBOFKAN    OOBBESPONDENCI. 

No.  16. 

(Cootlnnnd  from  pug*  TM.) 

I  liftve  not  yet  described  the  king's  palaoe. 
It  was  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Louvre,  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  spaoioua.  for  it  is  bailt 
roand  four  great  squares  and  in  front  of  it  is  a 
garden,  on  two  eides  of  which  is  an  arcade, 
which  is  beautifailj  frescoed.  First  there  is  a 
series  of  historical  pictures — Bavarian  exploits 
— the  figures  being  as  large  as  life  and  veij 
spirited.  Then  there  is  a  series  of  landscapes 
^-eight  feet  by  five — most  beautiful  views  of 
and  about  the  Italian  cities — promising  lu,  who 
are  on  the  way  to  see  the  reality,  immense 
pleasure ;  and  there  are  many  scenes  we  shall 
not  see,  as  Mount  Etna,  Palermo,  and  others. 
After  these  come  scenes  of  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence in  Greece,  the  studies  for  which 
nearly  fill  one  of  the  f^ides  of  one  of  the  small 
halls  of  the  new  Pinacothek — done  in  minia- 
ture. There  are  besides  these  frescoes,  gigantic 
figures  in  niches,  of  Hercules  performing  eight 
of  bis  twelve  labors.  The  ceiling  of  this  im- 
mense arcade  and  some  part  of  the  walls  are 
also  painted  a  la  Pompeii.  One  side  of  the 
arcade Jbacks  on  the  street,  and  makes  a  splen- 
did series  of  shop?  called  the  Bazaar.  This 
street  is  named  Lad  wig's- strasse,  and  extends 
from  the  ohursh  of  the  Theatines,  (which  it 
opposite  the  gate  of  the  palace,)  straight  out  to 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  ends  at  the  gate  of 
Victory,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
Bavaria  on  a  car  drwan  by  four  lions — a  work 
of  Sohwanthaler,  I  think.    The  other  side  of 
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the  arcade  backs  on  wbat  is  called  the  fioglish 
Garden,  wbioh  I  did  not  explore,  bat  which 
seemed  to  be  an  oxtentive  park.  Opposite  that 
side  of  the  arcade  is  the  portion  of  the  palace 
which  is  adorned  with  fresco  paintings  friom  the 
Odyssey.  Several  large  halls  are  covered  with 
these,  and  the  work  u  not  finished.  Is  it  not 
enough  to  say  that  these  representations  are 
vety  delightful  to  a  lover  of  Homer,  and  of 
Flazman  ?    The  ooloriog  is  magnificent  beyond 

^  description.  What  felicity  it  most  have  been 
to  the  artists  to  have  had  sanh  an  opportunity! 
Schwan thaler  designed  and  Hittenspergcr  paint- 
ed it.  I  do  not  wonder  that  if  men  ever  kneel 
to  men,  the  artists  knelt  to  king  Louis  when 
they  presented  their  album,  for  when  did  ever 
modern  man  give  snch  patronage  to  art  as  be  ? 
I  n  the  Ancient  Besidence,  (as  a  part  of  the  palace 
is  called,)  there  is  another  series  of  halls  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  frescoes  of  thu  song  of 
the  Nibelungen.  This  too  was  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  the  artist,  (Sohoorr,)  and  well  did 
he  improve  it.  Many  years  ago  I  read  that 
charming  book  of  Mrs.  Jameson's,  "  Five  Weeks 
in  G-ermany,"  in  which  she  describes  Munich 
and  its  treasures,  and  having  then  recently  read 
the  NiBelungen  for  the  first  time,  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  her  description  of  these 
frescoed  illustrations,  so  I  expected  a  great 
deal,  and  troly  I  was  not  disappointed.  The 
powerful  characterization  of  the  poet  is  reflected 

*  in  the  forms  of  Hagen  and  the  rest,  with  won- 

dtirful  verisimilitude.  Another  series  of  hvlls 
contains  frescoes  of  history, — Charlemagne  in 
all  bis  principal  exploits  and  scenes,  and  the 
other  emperors  in  their  most  important  exploits 
— including  the  taking  of  cities,  the  reception 
of  surrenders,  and  some  battles.  All  the  balls 
are  of  beautiful  architecture,  and  the  ceilings 
as  well  as  the  walls,  are  frescoed  superbly;  but 
the  most  splendid  thing  of  all  is  the  throne- 
room  and  the  throne,  with  two  rows,  on  either 
hand,  of  gigantic  figures  in  golden  bronze,  (they 
looked  like  pure  gold,)  of  all  the  dukes  of  Ba- 
varia, including  those  who  bad  been  emperors, 
and  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden — all,  I  believe,  by 
Schwanthaler.  These  figures  staod  between  the 
twelve  colored  marble  pillars  that  uphold  the 
roof  of  this  magnificent  hall,  which  is  in  perfect 
taste,  which  cannot  always  be  said  of  royal  halls, 
for  generally  they  are  too  gorgeously  ornament- 
ed, distracting  the  mind  with  their  variety. 
There  is  perfect  unity  of  effsct  in  this  one, — 
the  carpet,  throne  and  canopy  of  rich  crimson 
velvet,  trimmed  with  gold,  and  the  seemingly 
golden  Court  of  Colossi  on  either  hand. 

There  were  many  things  in  Munich  that  we 
did  not  attempt  to  see,  on  account  of  the  cold  and 
anow,  and  we  were  dreading  the  journey  through 
the  Tyrol  which  proved  so  charming,  the  day 
we  leit  Munich  being  the  first  pleasant  one 
which  Lad  risen  upon  us  there,  where  we  were, 


however,  as  comfortably  bestowed  as  possible 

at  the  hotel  D .     Quite  a  new  impression 

was  made  upon  us  by  Verona,  the  first  Italian 
city  in  which  we  sojourned.  It  was  built  at 
first  by  the  Etruscans,  but  I  suppose  gives  one 
a  good  idea  of  a  Boman  city,  the  plan  being 
that  of  several  large  squarls  connected  by  nar- 
row streets.  Our  first  object  was  the  Amphi- 
theatre, which  we  reached  by  a  short  walk  to 
the  lef\  from  our  hotel.  This  immense  struc- 
ture is  the1>est  specimen  remaining  of  a  lloman 
amphitheatre.  The  mass  of  the  building  is  still 
intact,  with  its  dungeons  for  prisoners,  and  its 
cages  for  wild  beasts;  its  aqueducts  for  convey- 
ing  water  into  the  arena,  for  the  representation 
of  naval  combats;  and  its  seats  for  spectators, 
(fifty  rows  in  all,)  rising  one  above  another,  the 
upper  one  being  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
lowest  one.  Then  there  is  a  space  where  it  is 
stipposed  was  once  a  wooden  gallery,  running 
fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  feet  round- 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Bick  of  this  gallery 
was  once  a  wall  from  the  -grouod  with  seventy- 
two  immense  arches  in  it,  all  of  which  was 
throivn  down  by  an  earthquake,  except  about 
four  of  the  arobes,  which  are  carefully  preserved 
now  by  iron  supports,  and  which  enable  one  to 
construct  the  original  building  in  the  imagina- 
tion. Think  of  this  wall,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  height  and  a  quarter  of  a.  mile  in 
circuit!  The  debris  of  the  fallen  wall  has 
been  gradually  carried  off,  and  forms  parts  of 
other  buildings,  but  the  government  has  checked 
the  further  demolition  of  it;  and  thus  it  stands 
as  a  specimen  of  the  gigantic  Boman  arohiteo- 
ture.  It  could  seat  twenty  thousand  spectators. 
The  lower  stories  are  now  uned  for  shops,  and 
tbecoarserkindsof  merchandise  are  stored  where 
formerlv  wild  beasts  and  prisoners  dwelt,  in  im- 
mense stone  cages  with  grated  doors-  The  visit 
to  this  amphitheatre  was  the  great  object  we 
accomplished  at  Yerona,  though  we  looked  into 
some  churches  and  inspected  the  Mausolea  of 
the  S.,  which  are  close  by  the  Piazzi  di  Signori, 
surrounded  by  palaces,  on  one  of  which  are  the 
statues  of  Pliny,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Catullus  and 
others,  all  of  whom  are  claimed  by  Verona  as 
her  sons.  In  the  middle  of  this  square,  which 
is  paved  with  marble,  is  a  statue  of  Dante,  in 
white  marble.  It  was  in  this  city  that  Dante 
found  refuge  in  his  banishmedt,  and  here  bis 
family  continued  and  held  important  offices  for 
many  generations.  This  city  is  full  of  splendid 
architecture,  but  in  one  day  wbat  could  we  do? 
At  noon  we  left  for  Venice,  where  we  arrived 
before  dark,  and  were  taken  by  a  gondola,  which 
apparently  belonged  to  the  house,  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  formerly  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Doges  of  a  certain  family.  The  ball 
of  entrance  i!>  paved  with  marble,  and  is  about 
twenty  feet  broad ;  on  one  side  of  it  is  -the 
dining  hall,  and  on  the  other  are  the  reading 
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rooms ;  marble  steps  wind  up  Vf  the  side  of  the 
readino;  room  for  two  stories,  leading  into  a- 
Jarpe  hall  which  is  the  back  one  of  three,  the 
Jront  one  opening  on  a  balcony  over  the  Grand 
tanal.  This  third  front  room  is  furnished  mag- 
nificent y,  as  magnificently  as  royal  apartments 
generally  are.  I  thiiik  our  landlord  has  collect- 
ed into  this  room  all  the  handsomest  pieces  of 
furniture  that  were  in  the  house;  it  is  not  &/. 
1  think,  bat  It  18  open  to  the  inspection  of 
guests,  who  can  go  out  upon  the  balcony.  The 
other  two  rooms  also  have  pictures  and  grand 
furniture  and  are  lighted  either  from  the  front 
room  or  the  orangerie,  which  is  back  of  the  hall 
of  entrance,  and  lighted  by  a  glass  roof.  There 
are  four  stories  of  rooms  that  open  on  this  or- 
•ngerie.  The  orangerie  has  in  it  large  tubs 
with  orange  trees  in  them,  and  statues  of  mar- 

which  thirty  chambers  open,  which  are  for 
guests,  and  ours  are  among  them ;  they  are 
very  nicely  furnished  (even  to  pens  and  ink) 
with  carpets  on  the  floors,  and  muslin  curtains 
to  tbe  beds.  I  never  was  so  sumptuously  domi- 
ciled before,  though  in  almost  every  house  in 
which  I  have  been  on  this  side  of  the  water  I 
besTowed"  '"^  *^'"f''''*'''y  «»<'  often  elegantly 

Ever  since  we  have  b^en  in  Venice  it  has 
been  cloudy  and  most  of  the  time  too  rainy  to 
go  out.  The  second  day  after  our  arrival  we 
went  to  the  Place  and  Church  San  Marco,- 
which  looks  older  and  more  injured  by  time 
than  1  had  expected ;  a  part  of  it  was  bombard- 
ed m  the  late  war,  and  is  covered  with  staging 
in  order  to  be  repaired.  It  has  five  rfom.»,  and 
18  lower  than  the  other  buildings  round  the 
square,  but  I  will  not  speak  o{  it  till  I  see  it  in 
the  sunshine.  I  ascended  the  Campanile,  which 
is  double  its  height,  if  not  more,  and  while  on 
the  top  the  sun  shone  out,  and  I  saw  the  city 
below  quite  well,  but  the  mountains  to  the 
north  were  wholly  invisible.  We  have  not 
ventured  into  any  building  except  the  Cathe- 
dral, on  account  of  the  dullness  of  the  weather 
for  we  could  not  see  the  mosaics  of  San  Marco 
to  any  advantage;  we  have  not  had  a  good  day 
tor  the  gondola,  but  have  walked  about  the 
queer  little  lanes  that  connect  the  squares.  We 
are  near  the  Rialto. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  changed  our 
quarters  to  a  hotel  less  sumptuous  within,  but 
which  IS  more  pleasantly  situated,  with  rooms 
looking  over  the  Adriatic,  and  very  sunny  when 
the  sun  shines,  so  that  after  all  it  is  much 
pleasanter,  and  the  house  has  a  better  caisioe. 
It  IS  named  "  The  City  of  Munich." 

E.  P.  P. 


The  best  evidence  oi  merit  is  »  cordial  recog- 
nition of  it  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found. 


Selected. 
IF   WK   KNEW. 
If  we  knew  the  woe  and  heart-ache, 

WaitiBK  for  og,  down  the  ro»d. 
If  oar  lips  could  taste  the  wormwood. 

If  our  backs  could  feel  the  loud; 
Would  we  waste  to-daj  in  wishing 

For  a  time  that  ne'er  can  be  ; 
Would  we  wait  in  such  impatience 
For  our  ships  to  come  from  sea? 
If  we  knew  the  baby  finfrera 

Pressed  against  the  window-pane. 

Would  be  cold  and  stiff  to-morrow 

Never  trouble  us  again 

Would  the  bright  eyes  of  onr  darling 

Catch  the  frown  upon  onr  brow  X 
Would  the  prints  of  rosy  fingers 
Vex  as  then  as  they  do  now  7 
Ah,  these  little  ice-cold  fingers. 

How  they  point  our  memories  hack 
To  the  hasty  words  and  actions 

Strewn  along  our  backward  track  I 
How  these  little  hands  remind  ns, 

As  in  snowy  grace  they  lie, 
Kot  to  scatter  thorns — but  roses— 

For  our  reaping  byaod-by  I 
Strange  we  never  prize  the  mnsic 

Till  the  sweet- voiced  bird  has  flown ; 
Strange  that  we  should  slight  the  violets 

Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone  ; 
Strange  that  summer  skies  and  sunsbi'oe 

Never  seem  one-half  go  fair 
As  when  winter's  snowy  pinions 

Shake  their  white  down  in  the  airl 
Lips  from  which  the  seal  of  silence 

None  but  God  can  roll  away. 
Never  blossomed  in  such  bea'aty 
As  adorns  the  mouth  to-day ; 
And  sweet  words  that  freight  our  meinoiy 

With  their  beautiful  perfume, 
Come  to  ns  in  sweeter  accents 

Through  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 
Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams, 

Lying  all  along  our  path  ; 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  rosea, 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff; 
Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 

In  the  blessing  of  to-day ; 
With  a  patient  band  removing 
All  the  briars  from  out  the  way. 

THE   EVERLASTING     MEMORIAL. 
Up  and  away,  like  the  dew  of  the  morning. 

Soaring  from  earth  to  its  home  in  the  sun, 
So  let  me  steal  away,  gently  and  lovingly, 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 
Up  and  away,  like  the  odors  of  sunset, 

That  sweeten  the  twilight  as  darkneaa  comes  on : 
So  be  my  life, — a  thing  felt  but  not  noticed. 

And  I  but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 
Needa  there  the  praise  of  the  love- written  record, 
The  name  of  the  epitaph  graved  on  the  stone? 
The  things  we  have  lived  for,— let  them  be  onr  stoiy. 

We  but  remembered  by  what  we  have  done. 
Not  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I  have  spoken. 
Not  myself,  but  the  seed  that  in  life  I  have  sown, 
Shall  pass  on  to  ages ;  all  about  me  forgotten, 

Save  the  truth  Ihave  spoken,  the  thicgs  I  have  done. 
So  let  my  living  be,  so  be  my  dying  ; 

So  let  my  name  lie,  unblazoned,  unknown  ; 
Unpraised  and  nnmissed,  I  shall  still  be  remembered  ; 
Yes, — but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 
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for  Vtiend**  InMliganoer. 
BEVIEW  or  AM   ABTIOI.E   ENTITLED   "  THE   IN- 
FLUENCE or   FOBEST8  ON   CLIMATE." 

In  Frieods'  IntelligeDoer  of  I2tb  mo.  14tb, 
is  ao  article  on  the  ioflaence  of  forests  on  oli- 
mate,  credited  to  the  "  Ledger."  The  article 
makes  assertions,  and  assumes  as  facts,  that 
which  appears  to  me  to.  be  uontrary  to  reality. 
It  assumes  that  vhen  a  country  is  covered  by 
forests,  the  rainfall  "  is  taken  op  and  held 
largely  by  the  soil."  Whether  the  soil  of  a 
forest  can  take  up  more  moisture  than  a  soil 
under  cultiyation,  is  a  question  that  may  be 
disputed.  Land  freshly  plowed  and  kept  mel- 
low, as  it  always  is  under  good  onltiration,  will 
certainly  receive  and  retain  as  much  moisture 
as  forest  land ;  and  crops  of  grain  or  grass  will 
certainly  be  as  effectual  against  evaporation  as 
forests.  It  is  admitted  that  "  a  gentle  exhala- 
tion of  moistnre  from  the  leaves  tempers  the 
heats  of  summer ;"  now  if  there  is  more  moistnre 
given  off  from  forest  leaves  than  from  grain  or 
grass,  there  must  of  necessity  be  more  taken 
from  the  soil,  thus  'rendering  it  drier;  while 
that  from  grais  or  grain  would  stand  an  equal 
chance  to  be  returned  in  rain. 

If  we  take  experience  as  a  test ;  on  the  wat- 
ers of  tlie  Potomac,  for  instance,  we  mnst  con- 
clude that  the  assumptions  here  made  are  incor- 
rect. In  the  last  sixty  years  in  Loudon  county, 
Va.,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  land  cleared 
of  its  timber,  and  yet  our  streams  do  not  now 
fail  in  the  fall  of  the  year  as  much  as  they  did 
in  the  first  twenty  five  years  of  this  century.-^ 
It  was  then  often  difficult  for  our  mills  to  sup- 
ply breadstuffd  for  our  families,  and  sometimes 
they  could  not  do  it ;  but  of  latter  years  such 
difficulty  is  unknown.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
this:  we  have  here  very  many  small  springs, 
the  water  from  which  used  formerly  often  to 
spread  over  a  considerable  space  of  ground  at 
the  foot  of  our  bills,  and  thus  there  was  large 
evaporation  in  dry  weather;  but  now  these 
springs  are  conveyed  in  drains  into  the  larger 
streams  without  so  much  evaporation. 

The  article  says,  "  Suppose  now  the  forest  to 
disappear ;  with  the  same  rainfall  the  moistnre, 
instead  of  being  largely  ab.4orbed,  passes  off 
rapidly  from  the  surface  dried  hard  by  the  sun 
or  wind."  Here  again  the  imagination  is  at 
fault.  Land  under  cultivation  is  not  "dried 
bard;"  roads  only  can  be  so  termed,  and  they 
•re  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  surface  ;  most 
of  the  surface  is  prepared  to  receive  the  rain  as 
it  falls,  quite  as  effectually  as  forest  lands. — 
After  enumerating  various  resnlts  as  flowing 
from  this  supposed  cause,  the  essay  goes  on, 
"  Excessive  droughts  become  common,  and  the 
absolute  amount  of  rainfall,  which,  in  a  temper- 
ate climate,  is  more  or  less  the  measure  of  pro- 
ductiveness, is  greatly  diminished."  This  con- 
•lusion  is  oontradicted   by  facts.     The  United 


States  government  has,  for  many  years,  had  its 
officers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  its 
military  stations,  reporting  upon  the  tempera- 
ture, rainfall,  etc.;  and  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute is  now  doing  the  same  thing  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale.  The  result  is,  that  nu  diminution 
of  rainfall  can  be  perceived  as  a  general  thing 
anywhere.  It  is  true  that  if  we  take  a  few  years 
in  particular  places,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
diminution ;  and  yet  at  the  same  place  oth«r  few 
years  would  show  an  increase.  Between  1850 
and  1860  we  had  several  dry  summers ;  and 
many  began  to  argue  that  the  clearing  of  forests 
was  the  cause,  but  the  wet  summers  since  has 
fully  made  up  the  average ;  and  thus  by  taking 
a  large  number  of  years  together  no  diminution 
is  perceived.  The  same  is  true  of  Europe, 
where  experiments  have  long  been  made. 

Writers  on  this  subject  have  instanced  parts 
of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  as  proof  of  the  po- 
sition that  destruying  the  timber  impoverishes 
the  soil.  The  Southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  Syria  and  Tnrkey  have  been  in- 
stanced, but  these  are  under  Mabomedan  rule, 
and  the  Turks  and  Moors  being  no  encouragers 
of  agriculture,  under  their  rule  no  improvement 
takes  place.  We  know  enough  to  assert  that 
poor  cultivation  will  always  impoverish  a  soil, 
however  rich  originally,  and  we  need  therefore 
look  no  further  for  the  cnuf^e  of  it<  impoverish- 
ment :  this  will  take  place  whether  timber  is  in 
the  vicinity  or  not. 

I  think  it  was  Bayard  Taylor  who,  in  writing 
of  Palestine,  asserted  that  in  view  of  the  rank 
weeds  growing  in  the  valleys  there,  he  had  "no 
doubt  that  if  a  proper  system  of  agriculture  ^as 
inaugurated,  it  would  still  be  a  fruitful  region," 
and  no  doubt  he  was  correct.  Spain  has  been 
referred  to  as  proof  of  the  theory  in  question  : 
but  we  need  go  no  further  to  refute  this,  than 
to  refer  to  her  system  of  oompelliiig  the  farmer 
to  turn  his  land  out  to  the  public  after  securing 
his  crops,  in  order  to  aid  the  owners  of  sheep, 
in  their  migrations  to  and  from  the  mountains, 
'  where  they  go  in  summer;  returning  in  autumn 
to  the  low  lands.  This  was  formerly  and  is 
probably  still  the  practice.  All  have  to  bow  to 
the  sheep  interest,  ft'nd  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
agriculture  deteriorates.  , 

There  is  one  view  of  the  case  that  strongly 
militates  against  the  theory  in  question.  Look 
at  any  large  river  at  its  outlet  into  tide  water, 
and  see  the  vast  amount  of  water  constantly 
discharging.  This  amount  then  must  have  its 
origin  outside  the  basin  of  that  river ;  there  is 
no  possibility  of  its  source  inside,  and  the  ques- 
tion may  fairly  be  asked,  can  any  operation  of 
man  inside  of  that  basin  change  the  coarse  of 
this  snpply  7  The  amount  of  rain  in  that  basin 
is  mncb  greater  than  the  amount  of  disdharge, 
as  water  evaporates  and  fulls  again  as  rain ;  but 
the  amonnt  discharged  must  come  from  else- 
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where.  The  Carribeao  sea,  gulf  of  Meziou,  and 
AtlaDtio  ocean  are  sourceti  of  supply  for  nearly 
all  the  rain  that  falls  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ;  and  oatural  causes  operate  to  pro- 
duce more  in  some  places  than  otherii. 

There  is  another  proof  still  stronger.  On 
bMh  sides  of  the  Misftissippi  river,  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  prairie,  with  but  very  little 
timber,  yet  with  un  exceedingly  rich  soil.  Why 
is  not  this  barren,  if  want  of  timber  promotes 
barrenness  ?  At  Leavenworth,  in  Kansas,  the 
rainfall  in  summer  is  about  equal  to  vihut  it  is 
in  the  same  latitude  farther  east ;  while  in  win- 
ter the  fall  ia  less.  Farther  west  the  rainfall  is 
less,  and  immediately  as  it  were  under  the  iea 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  clear  of  the  Black 
hills,  which  are  covered  with  timber,  there  is  a 
belt  of  country  too  dry  ever  to  be  a  good  agri- 
cultural  region,  though  it  may  serve  as  a  pas- 
toral region  in  some  measure.  At  Santa  Fee, 
only  about  eiftht  inches  of  water  falls  on  an 
average  in  a  year.  There  is  a  natural  cause  for 
this ;  'the  general  current  of  air  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  is  from  west  to  east,  and  that  from  the 
Pacific  ocean,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  most  of  its 
moisture  frozen  out  of  it  in  the  shape  of  snow 
in  crossing  that  range ;  and  there  is  no  course 
of  wind  tlat  can  carry  the  naoist  air  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  Carribean  sea,  so  far  to 
the  west  and  northwest,  but  it  spreads  itself 
over  the  Mississippi  valley  farther  east,  and 
over  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  old  people  to  say  "  we  have  now  no 
such  winters  as  we  used  to  have,"  and  instanc- 
ing some  about  the  time  of  the  American  revo- 
Intion ;  but  the  severe  winters  we  had  some 
years  ago  silenced  such  remarks.  There  seems 
to  be  sometimes  a  kind  of  cycle  of  season  either 
wet  or  dry,  or  cold  or  warm,  for  some  years  to- 
gether; but  to  take  a  few  of  these  as  a  general 
rule  would  be  erroneous. 

Ihe  driest  season  in  this  country,  here,  was 
tha,tof  1806;  the  streams  and  springs  failed 
much  more  than  they  have  ever  done  since,  and 
tradiiion  reports  that  the  Potomac  river  was 
higher  previous  to  that  season  than  it  has  been 
since.  Thus,  leaving  out  theory  and  resorting 
to  facts,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
taking  the  average,  there  is  any  diminntion  of 
rainfall  in  oar  country. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  Lorin 
Blodgett's  essay  on  the  "  Agricultural  Climat- 
ology of  the  United  States  compared  with  that 
of  parts  of  Europe."  In  that  essay  the  writer 
treats  of  the  climate'  as  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous cultivated  crops  of  the  United  States,  and 
amongst  other  things  the  amount  of  rainfall,  at' 
important.  Under  the  bend  of  "  Permanence 
of  Climate,"  be  gives  several  tables  of  districts 


in  Europe  where  records  of  rainfull  had  bepn 
kept.  At  Paris,  for  109  years,  between  Ififa 
and  1884;  at  Milan,  60  years,  between  1704 
and  1824,  and  likewise  the  basin  of  the  Rhone, 
for  40  years,  between  1778  and  1817;  in  all 
these  cases,  so  far  from  there  being  any  decrease 
of  rain,  the  latter  years  show  an  increase ;  while 
he  says  "other  localities  show  a  slight  de- 
crekse  ;"  be  then  says,  "  The  balance  of  thece 
various  results  leaves  the  general  result  an  un- 
changed quantity,  for  the  whole  comparisont." 
He  then  says,  ''In  America  no  evidence  of 
change  in  the  amount  of  rain  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained." See  Paient  Office  Report,  1863,  part 
2d,  pages  3,  4  and  5. 

Yabdlbt  Taylor. 
Lincoln,  Loudon  Co  ,  Va  ,  Ist  mo.,  1868. 

For  Friends'  InfeelllKpnoer. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS  WITH  PLACB8  AND 

NAMES. 

Next  to  the  love  of  home,  the  true  home, 
which  is  the  presence  of  father,  mother,  broth- 
ers, sisters  and  friends,  nc^matter  in  what  spot, 
whether  lofty  or  lowly^  is  the  love  of  the  fpot 
itself,  for  the  associations  which  tbe  presence 
of  these  loved  ones  have  thrown  around  it. 
And  so  deep  is  this  feeling,  that  it  is  ofleo 
difficult  to  separate  it  from  its  parent,  so  tbtt 
at  the  word  Home,  the  image  called  up. is  tbu 
of  tbe  well  remembered,, dearly  loved  old  boiM 
that  sheltered  our  childhood,  the  venerable 
trees  under  whose  shade  we  have  played,  the 
orchard,  the  garden, — whose  fruits  were  sweeter 
and  fairer  than  any  have  been  since, — the  baro, 
with  its  wide  open  doors,  framing  land»cape 
pictures  more  beautiful  than  artist  ever  painte<l, 
the  close'packed  mows  of  fragrant  faav,  where 
treasures  of  untold  wealth  lay  hiddeo,  to  be  re- 
vealed to  our  eager  search, — for  every  egg  there 
found  was  a  golden  egg,  and  every  nest  a  gold 
mine, — tbe  woods,  tbe  fields,  and  all  the  outdoor 
and  indoor  aspects  of  the  place  « her«  ohildhuud 
and  youth  were  passed. 

Widening  the  circles  of  associations,  they 
embrace  and  bring  within  our  fond  remem- 
brance  the  features  of  the  neighborhood,  tbe 
school-house,  the  pond,  the  coasting  hill,  tbe 
very  look  of  tbe  roads  winding  to  differeot 
bc'ses,  to  store,  and  post  office,  and  meeting- 
house;  the  meeting-house  itself,  with  quiet, 
peaceful  graveyard ;  a  collection  of  pictures 
painted  on  memory's  canvas,  not  one  of  which 
we  could  lose,  if  we  tcould,  for  memory,  thougk 
she  overlays  one  picture  with  another,  never 
erases  any,  and  tbe  first  picture  on  her  canvas, 
may  at  any  time  start  iorth  from  under  the  added 
ones,  and  startle  us  by  its  vivid  coloring ;  not 
one  of  which  we  icoulU  lose  if  we  could  for  all 
the  gems  of  art  displayed  in  royal  pictnie  gal- 
leries. So,  too,  the  love  of  country  is  the  spread- 
ing out  of  the  circles  of  associations,  till  they 
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extend  beyond  the  soenes  where  oar  eyes  have 
gazed,  and  our  feet  have  trod,  and  the  mental 
eye   beholds  the  niouatains,  the  prairies,  the 
forests,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  all  that  make  up 
the  uatural  oatliues  of  what  we  call  our  coun- 
try, which  we  still  associate  with  all  that  we 
know  of  security  and  prosperity,  home  loves 
and  joys,  national  pride  and  glory;  and  for  the 
Siike  of  these,  which  really  constitute  our  tfonn- 
try,  the  same  as  the  love  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren coDstitute  the  true  home,  we  love  the  in- 
animate earth,  the  unconscious  air,  and  believe 
there  is  no  other  land  so  fair,  as  none  other 
can  be  so  dear.     Still  farther  does  the  inflaence 
of  associated  ideas  extend,  till  they  take  in  the 
whole  earth;  and  for  the  sake  of  that  little  cor- 
ner of  it  where  we  have  lived  and  loved  and 
suffered,  we  love  it  all,  believe  it  to  be  the  one 
of  all  the  universe  where  man  can  be  most  su- 
premely blessed,  and  even,  as  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  might  from   the  eternal   world  look 
back,  with  something  of  longing  l6vo,  upoo  the 
scene  where  all  the  associations  of  our  mortal 
life  so  richly  olustA.     The'piwer  of  associated 
ideas  to  move  the  heart  is  a  power  greater  than 
all  beside.     It  bestows  Kfo  upon  inanimate  na- 
ture, and  gives  it  a  voice  "  to  utter  eloquent 
teachings ;"  it  inspires  the  love  of  home,  the 
love  of  country ;  it  is  the  secret  of  the  mother's 
influence  upon  ber  erring,  wayward  child;  it 
has  never  been,  it  cap  never  be  perverted  to 
evil.     No  heart  was  ever  harden»i  by  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas  connected  with  time  or  place, 
even  though  the  association  might  be  of  evil ; 
and  how  often  has  the  unaccustomed  tear  been 
furced  from  the  eye,  and  the  sinful  heart  soft- 
ened, by  some  association  of  the  past,  involun- 
tarily recalled    by  some  object  or  incident  sim 
pie  even  to  insignificance.     Does  it  not  then  be- 
come us  to  deal  tenderly  with  whatever  is  con- 
nected with  the  past,  nor  rnthlessly  trample 
Apon  associations  that  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
many,  and  which  none  can  feel,  in  their  full 
force  and  beauty,  without  being  refined  there- 
by.    Want  of  veneration    i<\   the   lamentable 
cbaractciistio  of  the  age,  and  is  especially  our 
national  characteristic.     luis  shown  in  nothing 
more  forcibly  or  more  unpleasantly  than  in  the 
disposition  te  change  old-established  nsmes  of 
places,  on  some  plea  of  greater  convenience, 
— often  on  no  better  plea  than  that  of  mere 
euphony.     Tbus   names,  picturesque   and   ex- 
pressive even  in  their  oddity,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  names  signifying  nothing ;  names, 
connected  with  oar  early  history  and  familiar 
in  our  annals,  have  been  changed  to  names  that 
convey  no  idea  to  as  when  we  hear  them  pro- 
nounced ;  and  we  are  in  sach  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, that  we  might  as  well  suspend  the  publi- 
cation of  geographies  and  maps,  till  the  nom- 
enclature of  the  country  can   be  settled  on  a 
more  permanent  basia.    Jamestown,  Plymouth 


and  Banker  Hill  yet  remain  untouched,  but 
the  march  of  improvement  may  at  any  time 
convert  them  intoKiver  Yille,  Leaside,  Hill  Top, 
or  something  equally  indefinite  or  sentimental. 
Here,  in  Westbury,  we  read   in  the   papers  of 
these  changes,  and  lament  over  them,  but  we 
fondly  thought  we  were  safe  in  our  quiet  neigh- 
borhood, nor  dreamed  that  any  one  could  ven- 
ture to  disturb  a  name,  in  itself  so  simple  and 
unobjectionable,    and   which    had    descended 
through   so  many  years.     But   here,  too,  the 
mania  has  spread,  and   much  we  fear  that  we 
shall   lose  a  ouoie  endeared  to  us   by  innumer- 
able associations.     In  a  place  where  property 
is  continually  changing  hands,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  there  will   be  much  veneration  felt 
for  a  name  that  is  destiture  of  association  to 
every  new  resident ;  but  here,  where  the  land 
is  owned  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  first 
settled  it,  and  where  the  seventh  geoeraiion 
cultivate  the  fields  of  its  ancestors,  and  hopes 
that  their  children  to  the  seventh  generation 
may  cultivate  the  same  fields,  a  name  that  hss 
come  down  with  the  property,  associnted  with 
all  the  memories  and  traditions  of  our  ancestors, 
should  be  held  as  sacred  as  we  hold  whatever 
is  most  precious  to  us.     Still  other  associations 
are  connected  with  it,  which  should  render  it 
dear    to   a    community    composed    chiefly   of 
Friends  and  the  descendants  of  Friends.     The 
name  of  Westbury  is  associated  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Society  for   nearly  two  hundred 
years.     Here  is  a  meeting-house,  old  and  vener- 
able in  appearance — a  landmark  on  the  road  is 
Westbury    Meeting-House — though    not    the 
original  one,  this  having  been  built  only  about 
70  years,  (my  father  well  remembered   being 
taken  by  his  father  when  only  three  years  old, 
tu  see  it  raised),  wi^h  grave-yard  older,  where- 
in lie  buried  tbe  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
Society,  the  ancestors  of  all  the  oeighborhuod. 
And  must  we  ever  learn  to  know  so  dear  a  spot 
by   any  other    name    than    that   which    has 
sounded  so  pleasant  and  familiar,  through  all 
the  bygone  years,  in  tbe  ears  of  those  now 
sleeping  in  its  calm  etiolosure,  and  which  our  own 
earliest  recollections  embalm  and  consecrate  ? 
Oh,  venerable  trees,  older  yet  than  house  or 
yard,  beneath  whose  shade  perhaps  our  ances> 
tors  first  met  in  silent  worship,  whose  forest 
companions  were  cut  and  hewn  to  form  the  first 
enclosed  place  of  devotion, — who  have  waved 
yonr  branches  over  those  who  met  here  in  the 
solemn  services  of  religion,  and  who  now  wave 
over  their  graves, — never,  never,  may  you  cast 
your  shadow   over  aught    but  the    Friends' 
Meeting-house    and    graveyard   at    Westbury. 
Never,  so  long  as  the  living  meet  within  tbe 
ancient  building,  or  the  dead  are  laid  to  rest 
in  the  quiet  graveyard,  or  other  trees,  sprung 
from  the  parent  stem,  stand  in  the  olden  places, 
may  that  name  fade  out  of  our  earliest  love  or 
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latest  recollection.  Oar  parents  for  many  gen- 
eratinns  were  born,  lived,  died,  and  were 
buried  in  Westbury ;  du  not  let ««  be  traoR- 
ported  to  some  foreign  ouuotry  to  die,  like  the 
poor  Indian,  forced  from  his  fathers'  home  and 
graves ;  for,  known  by  any  other  name,  it  is  not 
oar  dear  native  place,  where  we  too  had  hoped 
to  end  our  days,  and  be  laid  away  to  peaceful 
rest.  Let  this  quiet  spot  remain  ancbanfced, 
nor  destroy  the  old  associations  that  cling 
around  its  ancient  and  honored  name. 
Weitbury,  Ist  mo.  20th,  186S. 


Ibr  FrieiMli>  InMlllgencw. 

EETIEW  OF  THE 

WEATHEB, 

*e. 

riRST  MOBTB. 

1867. 

1868. 

Rain  darini;  some  portion  of 

the  24  hoars, 

1  days. 

2  days. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

0    " 

1     " 

Snow,  incl'g  very  slight  fallf 

16    " 

10     " 

Cloudy,  without  storms 

6     " 

3     " 

Clear,a8  ordinarily  accepted 

10    " 

15     '• 

31     " 

31     " 

tBMPERATUBS,  SAIIT,  DBATBS, 

ac. 

1867. 

1868. 

Mean    temperature    of    Ipt 

month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

25.88    deg 

30.12  deg. 

Highest  do.  daring  month 

40.50     " 

45.00     " 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

9.00     « 

11.00     " 

Rain  during  the  month, 

1.70  in. 

3.«2  in. 

Deaths  during  the  month. 

being  for  4  current  weeks 

duriaff  each  TAAf. 

1082 

1014 

31.15  deg. 

44.00     " 
22.37 


A.verage  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Ist 

month  for  the  past  tevmty-nme  years 
Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 

period, ~ 1790 

Lowest  do.  do.  1859 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  exhibit,  that  we  have 
had  five  more  clear  days  during  the  month  under 
review,  than  we  bad  Isst  year,  with  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  Rain,  while  the  temperature 
in  all  its  phases  has  been  more  moderate,  and  just 
about  the  average  of  the  means  for  the  past  seventy- 
Dine  years.     The  Deaths  have  also  decreased. 

Philada.,  Second  month  3d,  1868.  J.  M.  E. 


Tbe  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received,  during 
the  past  month. 

From  City  contributions, ^380.00 

"     Friends  of  Alloway's  Creek,  N.  J 21.50 

"  "  Abington,  Pa 4.00 

"  "  Newtown,  N.J 10.00 

"  "  DarbT,  Pa 13.50 

«  "  Kennett,  Pa 7.75 

"  "  Horsham,  Pa. 88.00 

'•  "  Center,  Del... 7  78 

"  "  Byberry,  Pa 3.00 

"  "  Abi'ngton,  Pa._ 5.00 

"  "  Upper  Greenwich,  N.J 30.00 

"  "  Warminster,  Pa.„ 24.00 

«     Jane  Hall,  West  Chester, 2.00 

"     Sarah  P.  Croser,  Dpland,.„ 35  00 


From  Bmma  Croser,  Upland 25  00 

"      Elizabe  h  Brnwn,  Upper  Ureenwich,...      5.00 
"      A  Friend,  Wilmingtoo,  Del.„ 15.00 

S666  53 
Also,  donations  of  three  Barrels,  Jane  Hall,  Writ 
.Chester;  one  Barrel,  Mary  Beans;  one  Box,  Anne 
Wright,  Adams  Co.;  one  Box,  anknowa,  Cbriitianna, 
Pa.;  Shoes,  Mary  C.  Browning,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Cloth- 
ing, Hope  0*en,  Upper  Greenwich  ;  Clutfaing,  Sarah 
Hunt,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  and  one  Box,  Oeo.  T.  At- 
kinson, MuUica  Hill,  N.  J. 

HsMBT  M.  Laino,  Treasurer, 
Pbilada.,  1st  mo.  31st.  30  N.  Third  St 

ITli'MS. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Europe  the  daily  coninmptioa 
of  matches  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  milliont  a 
day,  altboagh  tbe  n&e  of  these  useful  articles  dates 
back  to  only  1832.  In  tbe  coarse  of  a  year,  the  es- 
timated consumption  would  require  only  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  tons  of  wood,  and  if  in  a  solid 
blpck  would  amoant  to  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cords.  Tbe  weight  of  pbospboroas  used  and  waited 
in  tbe  process,  it  is  said,  is  greater  than  that  of 
tbe  wood  on  wblch  it  is  placed. 

Tbb  OATniBiso  or  spoxok  among  tbe  Bahama  Is- 
lands for  conversion  into  bedding,  cusfaions,  ftc  or 
for  nse  in  general  uflholsteryf  is  becomiot;  a  busi- 
ness of  much  magnitude.  Tbe  Nassau  Herald  of 
tbe  8tb  instant  speaks  of  no  less  than  filtysevrn 
vessels  engaged  in  tbe  trade,  and  says  there  bad 
been  recent  sales  of  12,600  strands  of  sheep-wool 
sponge  at  (I  per  strand.  This  trade  originates  is 
the  success  of  s  new  American  patent,  and  its 
growth  would  be  still  more  rapid  it  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  manufactnring  were  in  readiness. 

HaloxylIk  is  a  hew  blastims  powdkb  which  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  Germany,  to  which 
they  gare  that  name,  and  which  is  much  superior, in 
many  respects,  to  that  in  use,  on  account  of  its 
greater  comparative  safely,  and  fn  that  it  cleaves  or 
splits  apart  the  rock,  instead  of  blowing  it  to  frsj- 
meats,  an  important  consideration  in  coal  mining:. 
It  does  not  ignite  spontaneously  nor  by  friction  or 
percnssion,  and  its  combnstion  gives  out  no  suffoca* 
ting  or  opaque  gases,  a  very  useful  characeriiticin 
military  and  engineering  applications.  It  is  twice 
as  bulky  as  common  powder,  but  it  is  one-half  mors 
powerful.  It  is  formed  by  thoroughly  mixing  nine 
parts  by  weight  of  sawdust,  obtained  from  a  light 
and  non-resinons  wood  (poplar  or  cottonwood 
would  answer  well),  or  wood  from  which  the  resin 
has  been  extracted;  three  to  five  parts  of  char- 
coal, and  forty- five  parts  of  saltpetre,  and,  if  r«> 
quired  to  be  qnick,  one  part  of  ferro-cyanlde  of 
potassium.  The  miatnre  is  moistened  with  one 
quart  of  water  to  each  hundred  weight.  It  is 
granulated  by  stamping  or  crushing,  and  the  grains 
may  be  polished  in  tbe  ordinary  way,  if  drsired.  It 
will  be  observed  that  one  of  the  usual  ingredients 
of  gunpowder,  tbe  sulphur,  is  omitted  in  tbe  mana- 
factore  of  holoxylln. 

A  BosTOB  KEwsPAPBB  ssys  a  good  way  to  preserve 
cut-flowers  is  to  put  a  pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda  into 
tbe  water  every  day  when  it  is  changed.  This,  it 
says,  will  preserve  flowers  for  a  fortnight.  Mtrate 
of  patesh  in  powder  has  nenrly  the  same  effect. 

KxTRAOBDtHART  GoiBClDEticBS.- — The  diameter  of 
tbe  earth  multiplied  by  108  gives  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  ;  the  diameter  of  tbe  sun  multiplied  by  108 
gives  tke  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun; 
and  the  diameter  of  the  moon  multiplied  by  108  • 
gives  tbe  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth. — Preibytcrian  Banner. 
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0OHiroBiai.TIOIH   KCST  BI    ADOBISHD   l.I(D  PAnflBTB 

BAD*   TO 

BMHOR  COMLT,  AOBHT, 

At  Fublieation  Offloe,  Ho.  144  Horth  Seyonth  StN^t, 

TBRM8:— PATaSTb   IN    ADTANCX 
The  ttom  la  lMa«l  oTerjr  Seretith-day,  *t  Three  DoUan  p*r 
■nnum.    tajiO  for  Oluba ;  or,  four  eoplni  for  tlO. 

Ageata  for  Clnbi  vill  b*  azptetsd  to  pay  for  the  entire  CInb. 
RKH1TTAN0B8  br  mail  mnat  be  Id  Gheeka.  Drana.  or  P.  0. 
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THI  PENNS  AND  PENINOTONS. 

(Goneluded  Itrom  page  773.) 

Isaac  Penington  to  his  father,  Alderman  Pening- 
tim,  on  gotpel  ministry. 

"  Dear  Father, — The  gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation ;  it  is  the  );lad  tidings  of 
freedom  from  oin,  and  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  that  we  may  serve  Orod  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  alt  the  days  of  onr  life.  The  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  are  those  who  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  by  the  gift  and  inspiration  thereof, 
preach  these  tidings  to  the  poor  and  needy,  to 
the  captives,  to  those  that  groan  under  the 
pressure  of  the  body  of  corruption. 

"  This  gospel,  through  the  great  meroy  of 
Ood,  I  have  at  length  beard  preached.  Though 
thou,  through  prejudice,  calls  this  speaking  of 
the  Spirit  through  servants  and  handmaids, 
prating,  yet  the  Lord  forgive  thee ;  for  surely 
if  thou  knew  what  tbon  didst  herein,  thou 
wouldst  not  thus  offend  the  Lord — extolling 
preaching  by  man's  wisdom,  from  a  minister 
made  by  man,  for  gospel  preaching ;  and  con- 
demning the  preaching  of  persons  tent  by  Ood 
under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  his  Spirit. 

"  As  for  those  whom  thou  oallest  ministers, 
if  I  were  to  speak  cooceming  them  the  very 
truth  from  the  Lord,  thou  oouldst  not  receive 
it ;  yet  I  am  far  from  accounting  them  the  '  off- 
scouring  of  the  earth ;'  for  I  look  upon  them  as 
wise  and  knowing,  and  as  of  great  beauty  in 
earthly  learning  and  wisdom  ;  but  surely  not  as 
having  <  the  tongue  of  the  learned,'  in  the  gos- 


pel sense,  '  to  speak  a  word  in  sesRon  to  him 
that  is  weary.'  [Yet  they  abundantly  examine] 
the  Scriptures,  and  toss  them  about,  and  wrest 
*^em  in  their  uncertain  reasonings  and  guess- 
ings  concerning  the  sense,  and  in  the  various 
doubtful  interpretations  they  give. 

"  And  whereas  I  am  blamed  for  not  putting 
a  difference  between  the  profane  and  scandalous 
ministers  and  the  reverend  and  godly  sort,  my 
answer  is :  they  are  united  in  one  form  of  min- 
istry. The  question  is  not  concerning  the  per- 
sons, but  the  ministry,  in  which  they  are  one, 
and  their  standing  and  power  of  government 
one,  which  is  not  by  the  power  and  predence  of 
the  Spirit,  but  by  the  strength  of  the  magis- 
trate. The  true  gospel  mini»try  is  spiritual, 
and  cannot  be  upheld  by  that  which  is  carnal  ia 
its  call,  its  maiutenance,  or  its  goveromeot. 
When  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  the  severe  words 
He  pronounced  were  not  so  much  against  the 
profane  and  soandaloas  among  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  as  against  those  that  appeared  moot 
strict,  and  were  acoounted  among  the  Jews  the 
most  reverend  and  godly.  And  were  it  not  for 
the  appearance  of  godliness  in  these  men,  the 
persecution  of  the  present  times  had  not  been 
so  hot,  and  the  good  old  work  of  reformation  so 
much  overturned  as  it  is  at  this  day." 

From  the  foregoing  letters  it  will  be  evident 
how  diametrically  different  were  the  religious 
views  and  feelings  of  the  father  and  son.  Two 
other  letters  also  exist  from  the  latter  to  the 
former;  but  to  enter  into  their  details  would. 
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rather  fatigue  than  edify  most  of  my  readers. 
One  of  them  is  very  long,  and  from  the  tenor 
of  both  it  seems  that  the  Alderman  had  con- 
tinned  to  vpeak  disparagingly,  even  fiercely,  of 
the  Friends  and  of  his  son's  religion,  and  had 
proceeded  to  show  how  much  of  Holy  Scripture 
he  could  cite  in  behalf  of  the  religious  views 
which  he  himself  relied  on  as  sui>tained  by  Gos- 
pel Truth  Isaac  Penington  makes  very  plain 
remarks  to  his  father  on  his  religion,  as  not 
producing  the  fruits  of  righteousness — such  re- 
marks as  DO  proud  or  self  satisfied  spirit  could 
patiently  bear,  and  then  he  takes  up  each  of 
the  texts  referred  to,  and  gives  that  exposition 
which  he  thinks  the  true  one.  With  the  fol- 
lowing words  he  enters  on  the  cnDi>ideration  of 
the  texts  in  his  fourth  letter :  "  My  father  in 
his  letter  mentiuneth  many  Scriptures  which 
raise  his  confidence.  It  is  upon  my  heart  to 
consider  of  them  in  dear  love  to  my  father's 
soul." . 

No  one  can  doubt  the  earnest,  Inving,  truth- 
ful feelings  which  induced  Isaac  Penington  to 
write  the  letters  in  question  to  bis  father; 
though  some  may  doubt  the  probability  of  such 
letters  producing  conviction  under  the  circum- 
stances, whilst  others  will  question  the  correct- 
ness of  Isaac  Penington's  assertion  in  the  first 
letter,  that  his  father's  religion  "  began  in  the 
wrong  part."  Doubtless  it  began  very  differ- 
ently from  what  his  did.  His  did  not  begin  in 
fear  of  divine  wrath,  but  in  longing  after  puri- 
ty of  heart.  But  the  first  spiritual  awakening 
and  early  religions  convictions  of  various  minds 
begin  so  variously,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
fur  any  one  to  speak  dogmatically  as  to  where 
or  how  they  mast  begin. 

But  we  are  certainly  warranted  in  judging 
the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  judging  tbe  genuine- 
ness of  religion  by  its  results.  Our  Lord  has 
expressly  directed  our  attention  to  the  test, 
men  do  not  gather  grapex  of  thorns,  or  figi  of 
thistles.  Any  one  who  is  living  under  tbe  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  in  life  and  con- 
duct be  governed  by  truth. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  the  absolute  truthfulness 
which  accompanied  that  dominion  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  Isaac  Peoiogton  and  bis  wife,  suf- 
fered no  compromise  in  judging  their  own  con- 
duct or  that  of  another,  whether  that  other  was 
father,  friend,  or  enemy.  To  speak  to  his 
father  with  the  plainness  which  marks  his  ex- 
pressions in  these  letters,  must  liave  been  to 
such  a  nature  an  Isaac  Penington's  a  great  diffi- 
culty. But,  being  among  tbose  whom  Jesus 
had  "sanctified  through  tbe  Truth,"  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  that  he  believed  it  called 
for.  A  writer  of  eminence  in  our  own  days  truly 
expresses,  in  the  fullowing  declaration,  what 
snoh  sacrifije  involves  : — 

**  The  sacrifice  which  (rod  requires  from  as 


first  and  foremost  is  the   sacrifice  to  Truth. 
Not  to  authority,  not  to  Ireedom,  not  to  popu- 

i  larity,  not  to  fear,  but  to  Truth.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  bard  sacrifice  which  is  thus  required. 

,  LoDg  inveterate  custom,  cheiished  phrases 
bound  up  with  some  of  our  best  affections,  the 
indolent  respect  of  persons,  or  acquiescence  in 

I  common  usage — these  are  what  Truth  again 
and  again  compels  us  to  surrender.  But  this 
is  precisely  the  sacrifice  which  God  demaods 

>  from  as  at  His  altar,  this  is  precisely  tbe  sacri- 

'  fice  which  in  our  solemn  act  of  self-dedication 
we  declare  that  we  are  ready  to  offer — 'that 
we  will  always  prefer  Truth  to  custom;'  that 
we  will  give  to  Truth  not  the  second  or  the 
third,  but  the  first  place;  that  antiquity,  novel- 
ty, prejudice,  fashion  must  give  way  before  the 
claims  of  Truth,  wherever  it  be  found.  Dear 
no  doubt  is  tradition ;  dear  is  the  long  familiar 
recollection ;  dear  and  most  sacred  in  its  own 
place  and  measure  is  venerable  antiquity  on  the 
one  hand,  or  bold  originality  on  the  other;  but 
dearer  than  any  of  these,  dearer  and  higher  in 
human  things,  dearer  and  higher  yet  in  things 
divine,  is  Truth ;  the  duty  of  seeking  and 
speaking  the  Truth  in  love,  la  the  unshaken 
faith  that  Truth  is  great  and-  will  io  the  end 
prevail.  And  may  He  whose  name  is  Truth 
be  with  our  humblest  efforts  to  teach  the  Truth, 
and  honor  the  Truth  everywhere  I" 

The  latest  date  in  any  of  Isaac  Penington's 
letters  to  his  father  b  in  the  last  month  of 
1658.  An  event  was  then  approaching  in  the 
nation's  history  which  must  have  claimed  tbe 
utmost  attention  and  interest  of  Alderman  Pen- 
ington. Whether  amid  that  anxiety  tbe  corres- 
pondence between  him  and  his  eldest  son  ex- 
tended any  further,  or  was  ever  renewed,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  ascertain. 

When  Richard  Cromwell  had  proved  him- 
self unequal  to  the  task  of  holding  the  reins  of 
government  which  had  been  placed  in  bis 
hands,  one  popular  change  succeeded  another 
without  any  consolidation  of  central  aatharitj. 
Most  of  those  who  had  sat  as  the  late  kin;;'s 
judges  could  read  in  the  signs  of  the  times  the 
probable  restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
That  thought  brought  more  terror  to  many 
hearts  than  they  were  inclined  to  manifest. 
At  length  the  crisis  came,  and  on  the  first  day 
of  May  1660,  the  famous  declaration  of 
Charles  the  Second  from  Breda  was  presented 
by  his  oommiaioner  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  also  to  the  city  authorities,  and 
through  them  to  the  nation.  The  royal  prom- 
ise of  indemnity  which  it  contained  raised  for 
a  few  days  the  drooping  hopes  of  those  who 
had  most  to  fear.  Thus  the  indemnity  clauce 
announced : — "  We  do  by  these  presents  de- 
clare that  we  do  grant  a  free  and  general  par- 
don, which  we  are  ready  on  demand  to  pass 
under  our  great  seal  of  England  to  all  our  sub- 
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jects  whatever,  wbo  within  forty  days  after  the 
publishing  hereof  shall  lay  hold  on  this  our 
grace  and  favor,  and  shall  by  any  pablio  act 
declare  their  doing  so,  and  that  they  return  to 
the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  good  subjects;  ex- 
cepting only  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter  be 
excepted  by  Parliament — those  only  to  be  ex- 
cepted. Let  all  our  subjecti,  how  faulty  soever, 
rely  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  solemnly  given  by 
this  present  declaration,  that  no  crime  whatso- 
ever committed  against  us,  or  our  royal  father, 

f  before  the  publioatioa  of  this,  shall  ever  rise 
in  judgment,  or  be  brought  in  question  against 
any  uf  them,  or  to  the  leant  endamagement  of 
them  either  in  their  lives,  liberties,  or  estates, 
(as  far  as  lies  in  our  po«er)  or  so  maoh  as  the 
prejudice  of  their  reputations." 

Of  the  original  members  of  the  Parliament- 
ary High  Court  of  Justice,  which  condemned 
the  late  King,  forty-eight  were  still  living ;  and 
nineteen  of  these,  rel;ing  upon  the  word  of  a 
king  so  solemnly  set  forth,  delivered  themselves 
np  as  accepting  pardon  and  promising  alle- 
giance to  Charles  the  Second.  Of  the  remain- 
inx  twenty-nine,  who  could  not  rely  on  the 
royal  promise  as  sufBcient  to  ensure  pardon,  a 
few  secreted  themselves  in  England — the 
others  immediately  went  abroad.  Alderman 
Peniogton  was  one  of  the  nineteen  who,  rely- 
ing on  the  word  of  the  King,  came  in  before 
the  expiration  of  the  forty  days.     On  the  8th 

.  of  May  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  pro- 
claimed Charles  the  Second,  King  af  Eaglaud, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth 
he  arrived  at  Dover. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  King,  the  Parlia- 
ment, anxious  to  prove  to  him  its  great  loyalty, 
decided  that  all  they  who  had  sat  as  his  father's 
judges  should  be  imprisoned  and  brought  to 
trial ;  and  also  every  one  who  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity had  Lad  anything  to  do  with  his  accusa- 
tion or  execution.  About  three  months  after 
the  kingdom  was  restrred  to  Charles,  twenty- 
nine  persons  were  brought  to  trial,  and  oon- 
demned  to  death  as  regicides.  Included  in  the 
twenty-nine  were  the  nineteen  trusting  ones 
who  bad  given  themselves  up  on  his  declara- 
tion of  indemnity.  Of  the  nineteen,  fourteen 
were  respited  from  death,  the  punishment  be- 
ing changed  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  all 
their  property  and  estates  were  confijoated. 
Tea,  among  whom  were  six  who  had  signed  the 
king's  death-warrant,  and  four  officials,  were 
eoodemned  to  death,  and  suffer  execution. 

Alderman  Penington,  with  the  thirteen 
others,  was  committed  as  a  prisoner  to  that 
Tower  over  ^hioh  he  once  ruled  as  an  honor- 
able and  executive  governor;  but  his  durance 
there  was  out  short  by  hard  usage.  Sir  John 
Robinson,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  devoid 
of  hnmanity  and  of  principle ;  and  the  treat- 
ment  to  wbioh  he  snbjeoted  the  prisoners  was 


consistent  with  his  character.  Lucy  Hutchin- 
son, in  the  memoirs  of  her  husband,  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  says  : — "  The  gentlemen  who  were 
the  late  king's  judges,  and  who  were  decoyed 
to  surrender  themselves  to  custody  by  the 
Houses'  proclamation,  were  kept  in  miserable 
bondage  under  that  inhuman,  bloody  jailor,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  stifled  some  of 
them  to  death  for  want  of  air ;  and  when  they 
had  not  one  penny  but  what  was  given  them 
to  support  their  families  (all  their  estates  being 
confiscated),  exacted  from  them  rates  for  bare 
unfurnished  prison  rooms;  of  some,  forty 
pounds  for  one  miserable  chamber ;  of  others, 
double;  beside  unjust  fees,  for  to  raise  which 
their  poor  wives  were  obliged  to  engage  their 
jointures,  or  make  other  miserable  shifts. 
And  yet  this  rogue  had  all  this  while  three 
pounds  a  week  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  for 
every  one  of  them."  This  nnscrupuloua  man, 
Sir  John  Bobinson,  will  come  under  our  notice 
again. 

It  was  in  October  that  the  regicides  were 
condemned  and  their  estates  confiscated.  In 
the  State  Papers  belonging  to  that  period, 
which  have  recently  been  published,  I  find  thiii 
entry  :— "  December  7th,  1660  :  Petition  of 
George,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  to  the  King,  for 
the  grant  of  a  lease  of  tenements  in  Whitefriars 
belonging  to  the  bishopric,  value  eighty  pounds 
a  year,  forfeited  by  Isaac  Penington,  late  Al- 
derman of  London."  And  again,  "  August 
8th,  1661 ;  Grant  to  George,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, of  five  bouses,  etc,  in  Whitefriars,  near 
Fleet-street,  lately  belonging  to  Isaac  Pening- 
ton, attainted  of  treason."  lu  the  GenfUmen't 
Magazine  it  is  stated  that  Alderman  Pening- 
ton's  estates,  among  whiob  was  the  seat  of  the 
Sharlows,  called  The  Place,  being  confiscated, 
were  given  by  Charles  the  Second  to  the  Duke 
of  GrafWn. 

Finally,  we  have  in  the  State  Papers,  under 
the  date  of  "  Dec.  19th,  1661;  Warrant  to  Sir 
John  Bobinson,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to 
deliver  the  corpse  of  Isaap  Penington,  who  died 
in  prison  there,  to  his  relations." 

Neither  record  nor  relic,  beyond  what  has 
been  introduced,  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
of  the  condemned  alderman,  Isaac  Penington, 
except  that  his  silver  drinking  cup  has  for 
many  years  been  in  pjssession  ot  his  American 
descendants.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Edward 
Penington  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  on  it  the 
Tower  stamp,  the  initials  I.  P.,  and  the  date 
1642,  the  year  in  which  he  was  chosen  Lor  J 
Mayor  of  London. 

For  every  sacrifice,  which  was  offered  up  to 
God,  was  to  be  seasoned  with  salt;  so  every 
sacrifice  now  that  is  to  be  offered  up  to  God, 
must  be  seasoned  and  made  savoury  with  this 
heavenly  salt  of  his  heavenly  spirit,  to  that  all 
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may  give  a  good  savonr  to  Him,  aod  be  as  a 
aweet  smelling  saorifice  to  the  pare,  holy  God, 
that  made  all  to  His  glory.— (reor^e  Fox. 

AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

A  Seviea. 

(Oonelndcd  ftom  pag*  7T4.) 

Haring  given  a  sketch  of  Indian  life  in 
spring,  snmner  and  autamn,  I  proceed  to  com- 
pile from  the  work  before  me  a  condensed  ao- 
count  of  their  mode  of  living  in  the  winter. 
The  author,  Henry  A.  Boiler,  accompanied  by 
»ome  other  white  men,  went  with  the  Indiana 
to  their  winter  qaarters,  taking  a  supply  of  goods 
for  trading,  which  be  expected  to  exchange  for 
buffalo  robes. 

"November,"  he  says,  "set  in  raw,  cloudy 
and  cold,  presenting  a  very  great  contrast  to 
the  delightful  Indian  summer  we  had  just  en- 
joyed. The  Indian  soldiers  having  given  us 
permission  to  travel  on  independently  of  the 
movements  of  the  camp,  we  made  an  early 
start,  intending  to  reaob  the  proposed  winter- 
ing-place neat  the  mouth  of  Bising- water  by 
sundown." 

They  found  a  heavily  timbered  point,  shel- 
tered by  high  bluff's,  and  having  adjacent  to  it 
secure  and  excellent  pasturage.  Q'here  were 
several  cabins  still  standing  where  the  Indians 
had  once  wintered,  and  taking  possession  of  one 
of  them,  until  they  could  build  for  themselves, 
they  ate  their  evening  meal  of  venison,  stored 
away  their  goods,  and  betaking  themselves  to 
their  robes  and  blankets  slept  soundly. 

"  Towards  noon  of  the  next  day,  the  Indians 
arrived,  and  then  all  was  bustle  and  animation. 
As  soon  as  the  lodges  were  pitched,  the  squaws 
began  chopping  duwn  trees,  and  the  deep  si- 
lence of  the  forest  was  rudely  dissipated  by  the 
clattering  of  hundreds  of  axes. 

"A  child  of  the  Bed-Tail  died,  and  the 
body  was  placed  in  a  tree  on  the  edge  of  the 
forist  by  the  sorrowing  parents. 

"  The  Bquaws  worked  diligently,  and  lodge 
after  lodge  tilled  the  gap  left  by  the  desuuction 
of  trees. 

"  Some  of  the  hnnters  went  out  to  recon- 
noitre, and  reported  buffalo  plenty,  moving  in 
towards  camp ;  and  a  general  surround  was 
talked  of  in  a  day  or  so. 

"  I  found  life  in  the  winter  camp  very  en- 
joyable ;  the  constant  stir  and  bustle,  and  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  ot  the  chase,  causing 
time  to  pass  by  almost  unheeded. 

"Early  on  still,  cold  mornings,  at  the  hour 
wben  the  lodge-fires  were  being  rekindled,  the 
thick,  white  smoke  would  rise  op  in  a  heavy 
(tolumn,  and  float  away  lazily,  with  scarcely  any 
motion,  resembling,  except  in  color,  the  smoke 
from  the  busy  foundries  in  the  bannis  of 
civilized  man.  The  effect  wa*  striking,  and 
vibible  for  a  great  distance. 


"  Before  the  son  was  up,  bands  of  borsea 
were  driven  out  to  the  most  sheltered  places 
among  the  hills,  and  the  beantifnl  prairia 
across  the  river,  which,  admirably  protected  as 
it  was  from  the  winds,  and  abounding  with 
rich  grass,  afforded  the  best  winter  pasturage 
for  miles  around.  The  whole  face  of  the 
country  was  now  well  covered  with  snow,  mnd 
when  the  sun's  morning  beams  tinged  with 
crimson  the  whitened  hills  and  valleys,  the 
firozen  crystals  sparkled  and  glistened  with  in- 
describable brilliancy. 

"  While  the  hunters  ranged  over  the  hills  in 
quest  of  game,  or  watched  their  horses,  the 
»quBws  went  off  to  ont  fuel  for  the  lodges,  and 
peel  Cottonwood  bark  for  the  food  of  the  hora«a 
at  night.  They  commenced  their  preparations 
by  belting  their  robes  around  them  in  such  a 
manner  that,  while  affording  a  complete  pro- 
lection  for  their  whole  bodies,  the  free  use  of 
the  arms  was  not  interfered  with. 

"Then  harnessing  up  some  eight  or  ten 
dogs  to  as  inany  travia,  they  shouldered  their 
axes  and  led  the  van,  followed  by  the  dogs 
trotting  demurely  along  in  single  file." 

The  traviet  alluded  ,(o  consist  of  two  poles, 
the  small  ends  of  which  are  fastened  to  a  horse 
or  dog, — the  large  ends  trail  on  the  ground,  a 
cruss-pieoe  lashed  on  with  strings  keeps  tbem 
in  place,  and  the  load  is  placed  across,  some- 
times supported  by  a  sort  of  basket  or  hurdle. 

"  Several  hours  later,"  continues  the  nar- 
rative, "  the  squaws  are  seen  coming  back  io 
parties,  with  a  retinue  of  dogs,  all  loaded  as 
heavily  as  possible. 

"  Each  woman  carries  on  her  baek,  supported 
by  a  band  passed  around  the  shoulders,  a  bun- 
dle of  wood  of  such  size  and  weight  that  two 
would  make  a  fair  load  for  an  Indian  pony. 
Yet  the  women  think  nothing  of  it,  and  travel 
along,  talking  and  laughing,  as  if  it  was  play. 
Every  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  this  must  be 
done';  and  if  the  lodge  is  large,  and  the 
weather  very  cold,  it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
two,  and  sometimes  three  trips  a  day.  A 
large  camp  will  very  soon  consume  all  the 
small,  dry  wood  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  wom- 
en are  then  compelled  to  go  a  long  distance, 
often  two  miles,  before  they  eaa  obtaio  the 
needed  supply. 

<*  When  they  reach  the  lodges,  the  wood  is 
thrown  down  and  piled,  the  kettle  put  over  the 
fire,  and  cooking  goes  on  again.  Then  the  Cot- 
tonwood bark  is  to  be  thamed,  and  peeled  in 
thin  strips  to  feed  the  horses;  moooasinB  have 
to  be  mended,  and  skins  and  robes  dressed  or 
handled.  Afier  a  hunt,  the  hbor  is  greatly  in- 
creased, as  the  meat  must  be  cut  up  and  dried, 
and  the  fresh  skins  prepared  for  future  drets- 
ing. 

"An  Indian  who  has  three  or  fbur  wives,  ^ 
gets  along  very  comfortably,  for,  provided  th» 
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womeo  do  not  quarrel  too  mnch,  they  divide 
the  labor  between  them.  The  Bear- Hunter, 
in  whose  lodge  I  lived  the  whole  of  one  winter; 
bad  five  squaws ;  but  as  they  were  all  sisters, 
there  was  very  little  disoord  among  them. 
His  family  lived  well;  they  had  abundance  of 
horses,  and  could  always  oommand  the  servioes 
of  a  good  haoter. 

<'  Each  of  these  five  sisters  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent '  band,'  or  society ;  and  as  the  lodge  was 
one  of  the  largest  an  the  village,  it  was  in 
great  de'mand  as  a  rendeivous.  The  band  of 
Balls,  the  White-Crows,  the  Groose  band,  and 
other  asBociatinns  frequently  assembled,'  and 
made  night  hideous  with  their  vocal  and  in- 
strumental accompaniments,  while  tripping  the 
'light  fantastic  toe,'  patting  sleep  entirely  out 
of  the  question. 

"  While  the  women  patiently  performed  their 
daily  drudgery,  the  men  who  were  not  guarding 
the  horses  visited  from  lodgo  to  lodge ;  feast- 
ing, smoking  and  relating  long  aoRodotes  of 
war  and  hunting  exploits.  Sometimes  they 
gambled,  playing  their  favorite  game  of  hand, 
•in  which  they  wnnld  get  so  excited  that  time 
passed  vnbeeded,  until  the  sharp  voice  of  an  old 
squaw,  vexed  and  angry  at  the  losses  her  hus- 
band was  sustaining,  berated  him  so  severely 
that  they  were  often  glad  to  bring  their  sports 
to  a  close." 

The  author  of  this  work  informs  us  that 
during  the  whole  time  he  lived  among  the  Gros 
Ventres  he  never  missed  a  single  article, 
mlthongh  he  took  no  trouble  .to  prevent  thiev- 
ing. His  house  was  often  crowded  with  In- 
dians, yet  if  he  was  called  away  he  felt  satisfied 
he  would  find  on  his  return  everything  as  he 
left  it.  But  when  the  Riocarces  or  Grows  were 
about  he  found  it  was  very  different.  They 
would  steal  everything  they  oonld  lay  their 
hands  on,  and  the  Giros  Ventres  frequently  com 
plained  of  their  thieving  propensities. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  work  is  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  "The  Indian  Question," 
in  which  the  author  takes  the  ground  that  oar 
lodian  wars  have  gunerally  sprung  from  the 
encroachments  an<i  cupidity  of  the  whites. 
"  In  what  single  instance,"  he  asks,  "  has  the 
Ooveroment  carried  out  in  ^ood  faith  and  to 
the  letter  the  promises  made  through  its  ac- 
credited ageate?  Has  not  even  the  Flag  of 
our  Government  been  stained  with  the  blood  of 
defenceless  Indians,  men,  women  and  children, 
who  had  voluntarily  plaoed  themselves  under 
ite  protecting  folds,  only  to  be  cruelly  murdered 
by  the  monster  Chivington  ?" 

After  showing  that  Indian  wars  are  enor- 
mously expensive  to  our  Government,  and  might 
be  remedied  by  a  ju^t  and  humane  policy,  he 
makes  the  following  suggestions : 

"  I  see  DO  reason  why  the  condition  of  the 
ladians  should  not  be    greatly    ameliorated. 


Not  by  making  treaties  and  extravagant  prom- 
ises, which  would  be  either  imperfectly  kept, 
or  wholly  ignored ;  nor  could  it  be  done  in  a 
day,  or  in  a  year  either;  the  confidence  so 
cruelly  abused  must  be  restored,  and  this 
would  be  of  itself  a  work  of  time.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  the  roving  Indians  at 
once  to  the  dull  routine  of  civilised  life.  But 
they  may  be  persuaded  to  take  the  intermediate 
step  ;  amd  in  the  course  of  time,  being  recon- 
ciled to  a  new  mode  of  life,  they  may  become 
a  pastoral  people.  Furnish  them  with  flocks 
and  herds ;  they  could  then  travel  as  of  old ; 
their  stock  would  increase  on  their  hands,  and 
they  would  not  be  wholly  dependent  upon 
game  for  their  subsistence.  Then  in  time 
they  would,  if  fairly  dealt  with,  appreciate  the 
advantages  to  be  derived. 

"  This  experiment  must  be  made  on  a  liberal 
scale,  and  with  an  ample  supply  of  stock,  to 
command  their  attention,  and  persevered  in 
faithfully, — not  for  a  year  or  so  only,  but  until 
the  end  has  been  accomplished.  The  mo^ey 
spent  in  waging  war  against  them  for  one  month, 
would  go  very  far  toward  a  successful  experi- 
ment. 

"  I  consider  the  Gros  Ventres,  Rees,  and 
Mandans  the  best  fitted  to  commence  with. 
They  have  a  permanent  village,  raise  corn,  and 
regard  the  whites  as  their  allies.  They  are 
ripe  for  the  experiment.  Protection  against 
other  nations  would  be  necessary  and  should  be 
afforded." 

I  cannot  close  this  article  withooE  calling  at- 
tention to  the  report  of  the  Indian  Peace  Com- 
mission recently  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Stotes. 

It  traces  clearly  the  oauses  of  the  lodian 
wars;  ascribing  them  to  injustice  and  robbery, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites, — to  violations  of  our 
treaty  stipulations,  encroachments  on  the  Indian 
lands,  withholding  or  diminishing  their  annui- 
ties, and  even  in  some  cases  slaughtering  in 
cold  blood  men,  women  and  children. 

The  candor  and  straightforward  honesty  of 
the  report  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  humane 
suggestions  it  contains  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

It  is  a  long  and  well  written  dooutQent.  The 
following  passage  may  suffice  to  show  its  spirit : 

"  In  making  treaties  it  was  enjoined  npon  us 
to  remove,  if  possible,  the  cau«es  of  complaint 
00  the  part  of  the  Indians.  This  would  be  no 
easy  task.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could 
under  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  now  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  think  of  obliterating  from  the 
minds  of  the  present  generation  the  remembrance 
of  wrong.  Among  civilized  men  war  usuiilly 
spriag.s  from  a  sense  of  injustice.  The  best  pos- 
sible way,  then,  to  avoid  war,  is  to  do  no  act  of 
injustice.  When  we  learn  that  the  same  rule 
holds  good  with  Indians,  the  chief  difficulty  is 
removed.  But  it  is  said  our  wars  with  them  have 
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been  almoRt  eoostant.  Have  we  been  anifoimly 
nnjoBt  7  We  answer  unhesitatingly,  yes !  We 
aie  aware  tbat  the  masses  of  oar  prople  bave 
Mt  kindly  toward  tbem,  and  the  legislation  of 
Congress  has  always  been  conceived  in  the  best 
intentions.  Bat  it  has  been  erroneoas  in  fact, 
or  perverted  in  execution.  Nobody  pays  any 
attention  to  Indian  matters.  It  is  a  deplorable 
fact  that  menibera  of  Congress  understand  the 
negro  question,  and  talk  learnedly  of  finance 
and  other  problems  of  political  economy. 
When  the  progress  of  settlement  reached  the 
Indian's  home,  the  only  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is  :  '  How  best  to  get  his  lands  '  When 
they  are  obtained,  the  Indian  is  lost  sight  of. 

While  onr  missionary  societies  and  benevo- 
lent associations  have  annually  collected  thou- 
sands of  dollars  from  the  charitable,  to  be  sent 
to  Asia  and  Africa  for  purposes  of  civilization, 
scarcely  a  dollar  is  expended  or  a  thought  be- 
stowed on  tbe  civilisation  of  Indians  at  oar 
very  doors.  Is  it  because  the  Indians  are  not 
Worth  the  effort  at  civilisation  ?  Or  is  it  because 
our  people,  who  have  grown  rich  in  the  occu- 
panry  of  their  former  lands  (tco  oden  taken  by 
force  or  procured  by  fraud)  will  not  contribute  ? 
It  would  be  harsh  to  insianate  tbat  eovetoos 
eyes  have  possibly  been  set  on  their  remaining 
possessions,  and  extermination  harbored  as  a 
means  of  accompKshing  it.  As  we  know  that 
our  leeislators  and  nine-tenths  of  onr  people 
are  actuated  by  no  such  spirit,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  so  regulate  oar  future  conduct  in  the 
matter  as  to  exclude  the^ possibility  of  so  un- 
favorable an  influence  ?" 

iu  cooclasiun,  1  can  commend  H.  A.  Bol- 
lei's  book,  "  Among  the  Indians,"  as  being 
written  in  a  lively  and  attractive  style.  The 
publisher  has  also  acquitted  himself  well  in 
tbe  quality  of  tbe  paper,  printing  and  binding. 

Henrt  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany,  tised  to 
say,  "  Many  know  much,  but  few  know  them- 
selves." 


MOTES  OF  FOREIG.V  TRAVEL,    FBOH    PBIVATK 

COBRFSPONDENCE. 

Ko.  13. 

(CootiBiiad  from  fga  760.) 

Mdbbem,  9th  mo.,  1867. 
From  this  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  spots  in 
Switzerland,  where  all  is  so  beautiful,  I  com- 
mence a^ain  the  jottings  of  oar  course  for  the 
past  week.  The  morning  we  left  Andermatt 
Was  magnificent,  and  we  enjoyed  immeopelyour 
wild  drive  of  three  hoars  across  the  St.  Gothard 
Pa.<8,  surrounded  as  we  were  by  the  grandest 
and  rudest  of  mountain  scenery,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  Hospice  at  the  summit,  we  were  whirled 
swiftly  alnng  down  a  splendid  road,  very  re- 
markable for  its  twistings  and  turnings ;  back- 
ward and  forward  it  went,  making  forty-six 


curves  in  less  than  sn  hour,  and  in  one  or  two 
places  where  we  could  eatch  a  glimpse  of  its 
'coarse  before  as  from  above,  it  looked  like  the 
windings  of  a  great  cable  carelessly  thrown 
dowa  the  mountain  side.     At  Airola,  as  unin- 
viting Italian  looking  village,  oar  drive  termin- 
ated, and  after  satisfying  ourselves  there  was  a 
bridle  path  across  the  mountains  to  Toea  Falls, 
and  negotiating  for  horses,  we  found  it  was  too 
late  to  commence  the  expedition  tbat  afternoon, 
so  we  spent  the  remainder  of  it  in  a  delightfitl 
stroll,  not  through  the  village,  bat  as  far  from 
it  as  we  could  get,  among  the   fragrant  hay- 
fields,  and  along  the  peae>-fal  and  quiet  valley. 
Before  long  a  bare  footed  Swiss  lassie  strode 
quickly  past  ns,  a  broad  straw  hat  on  her  head, 
and  a  huge  ba^et  strapped  on  her  back,  and 
we  soon  discovered  that  she  was  intent  on 
gathering  in  her  bay  harvest.     We  were  walk- 
ing at  the  time  on  the  brink  of  a  very  steep  and 
stony  hill,  covered  with  brambles;  but  the  lassie, 
afker   stopping   for   an  instant  at   a  wayside 
fountain,  gathering  up  her  dirty  apron  into  the 
fashion  of  a  bowl,  and  taking  from  it  a  bearty 
draught  of  the  sparkling  water,  dashed  down 
the  declivity,  leaping  like  a  chamois  from  point 
to  point,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  a  little 
field  in  the  valley  below,  her  basket  unstrapped, 
and  she  engaged,  without  a  moment's  panre, 
brifk  as  a  bee,  in  loading  it  up.     Her  motions 
were  so  blithe  and  nimble,  that  she  interested 
us  as  we  seated  ourselves  to  watch  at  a  distance 
the  progress  of  her  operations.     On  she  went, 
with  unflagging  industry,  raking  up  one  row 
after  another,  gathering  the  hay  in  monstrous 
armfals,  pressing  it  down  and    piling   it   up, 
until  the  whole  produce  of  the  field  was  in  her 
huge  basket,  which  stood  heavy  and  solid  a  foot 
higher  than  her  head.     She  then   commenced 
binding  it  with  two  long  ropes,  that  her  sturdy 
arms  formed  into  a  kind  of  net-work  over  the 
top ;  after  it  was  all  seoured,  and  her  broad  hat 
fastened  on  the  summit,  she  had  her  load  upon 
ber  back,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  second, 
and  bending  almost  double  under  its  weight, 
was  on  her  way  up  the  hill  again  in  a  twinkling ; 
and  though  she  did  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  top,  to  w^  her  hot  face,  we  noticed  that 
her  breath  came  just  as  quietly  and  freely  as 
our  own,  thongli    we   had    cnly  been   passive 
spectators      It  was  evidently  to  her  no  unusual 
exertion,  though  to  u*  it  seemed  perfectly  her- 
culean for  a  grirl  of  sixteen.    Verily,  the  female 
portion  of  creation  in  thi*  part  of  the  world  are 
not  exempted  from  the  law  that  ordains  they 
shall  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
for  in  Germany  as  well  as  throughout  Switzer- 
land, bard  work  seems  to  be  their  universal  lot 
We  see  women  sawing  wood,  and  women  dig- 
ging and  breaking  stone  on  the  public  roads — 
and  women  carrying  bricks  and  mortar  for  the 
builders — and  women  reaping  and  mowing  and 
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doing  all  sorts  of  field  labor.  Even  the  poor 
00W8  saffer  from  the  general  oppression  of  the 
sex,  for  they  are  worked  just  as  hard  as  oxen,* 
and  the  meekaess  and  .kindliness  with  which 
they  bear  their  toilsome  lot,  have  many  a  time 
excited  our  sympathy.  They  are  almost  nni- 
Tersally  beaatifnl  animals,  maoh  prettier  than 
our  cows,  and  both  they  and  the  goats  are  a 
perpetual  sonroe  of  admiration  to  us,  as  we 
clamber  among  the  hills.  On  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  we  mounted  oar  horses,  and  with  a  man 
for  each,  commenced  our  ride  across  the  St. 
Jaooma  Pass  to  the  Falls  of  Tosa.  My  nag  was 
the  bell  horse  and  led  the  van,  and  be  proved 
himself  a  very  dependable  one— but  his  good 
qualities  were  not  shared  by  his  companions ; 
however,  we  had  on  the  whole  a  delightful  ex- 
cursion. Oar  way  for  some  distance  was  across 
an  immPDse  plain,  covered  with  stones  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes — most  uninteresting,  certainly; 
bat  we  almost  forgot  our  rugged  path,  in  admi- 
ration of  the  magnificent  mountains  by  which 
it  was  everywhere  surrounded ;  and  the  intense 
,  solitude  of  the  whole  route,  during  which  we 
scarcely  saw  a  human  habitation,  exeept  the 
little  shanty  where  we  stopped  for  dinner,  was 
a  novel  and  agreeable  feature  in  oar  Swiss  trav- 
el. At  Tosa,  where  we  arrived  by  quarter  past 
five,  we  found  a  nice  little  inn  and  an  obliging 
hostess,  and  thongh  the  Falls  were  not  the  finest 
we  had  seen,  we  did  not  regret  visiting  them. 
Next  morning,  we  were  o£P  again  for  Oberges- 
telen,  under  a  splendid  sky,  and  over  a  track- 
less waste,  along  the  side  of  one  mountain  after 
another,  the  road  wilder  and  ruder  than  that  of 
yesterday,  so  that  we  soon  all  preferred  walking 
most  of  the  distance.  The  soenery  was  grand 
and  stupendous  beyond  all  sonception,  and  in  tho 
whole  day's  tramp  there  was  not  a  house  to  be 
seen,  and  scarcely  a  solitary  cheese  hut,  except 
miles  away  on  the  side  of  some  distant  hill. — 
So,  under  "  the  shadow  of  a  great  rook,"  where 
a  little  mountain  rivulet  babbled  by,  we  made 
our  mid-day  bivoaao,  and  discussed  oar  sand- 
wiches and  hard  boiled  eggs.  Before  evening, 
we  reached  Oberwald,  and  were  accommodated 
for  the  night  in  a  large,  aafioisbed  house,  just 
being  erected  to  serve  as  a  ■hotel.  The  next 
morning,  we  left  in  a  wagon  for  the  Bhone 
Glacier,  arriving  about  eleven — when,  finding 
it  impossible  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  horses  to  Handeok  Falls,  we  decided  to 
walk,  and  by  twelve  were  on  our  way  to  the 
Grimsel,  reaching  the  Hospice  in  two  hours. 
We  lunched,  and  then  another  delightful  two 
hours'  walk  brought  us  to  the  Falls.  Handeck 
had  been  held  up  to  us  as  a  desirable  abiding 
place  for  several  days ;  therefore,  I  believe  we 
both  looked  a  little  blank  when,  on  approach- 
ing the  "  hotel,"  we  found  it  was  a  low  one- 
story  log  cabin,  containing  a  salle  &.  manger, 
kitchen  and  stable,  through  which  we  were  con- 


ducted to  oar  lodging-room,  in  a  little  out- 
bailding.  However,  it  afforded  ns  all  that  was 
necessary  for  a  good  night's  rest.  I  wonder 
that  nothing  better  has  been  provided  for  vis- 
itors to  these  magnificent  Falls,  the  finest  we 
have  seen  in  Switzerland,  partly  because  so 
different  from  ail  others.  Instead  of  a  single 
stream,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  two  tor- 
rents come  dashing  over  the  rocks  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  frightful  abyss  ;  one,  a  glacier  river, 
of  a  turbid  greenish-white  appearance — the 
other  pure  and  sparkling  as  crystal ;  aud  these, 
tumbling  over  the  brink,  meet  each  other  in  a 
cloud  of  foam,  it  i*  iupposed  about  half-way 
down  the  galf.  But  do  one  has  ever  estimated 
its  tremendous  depth;  and, as  we  stand  on  the 
bridge  immediately  over  the  Falls,  the  bottom 
is  entirely  invisible.  It  is  a  superb  speotanle. 
We  onfy  waited  next  morning  to  see  the  rain- 
bow on  the  foam,  and  then  started  for  our  walk 
to  Meyringen.     .      .  We  are  now  at  the 

Wengern  Alps,  at  the  new  hotel  which  last 
summer  was  just  being  built.  It  is  splendidly 
situated  in  front  of  the  mighty  chain  of  snow 
mountains,  and  ever  and  anon  the  thundering 
of  an  avalanche  is  beard  among  them,  and  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  as  well  as  hear- 
ing several  that  were  very  large  and  beautiful, 
even  more  beautiful  than  any  we  saw  last  sum- 
mer.        .    . 

AosTA,  lOth  mo.,  1867. 

On  the  third  morning  of  our  stay  at  Cour- 
mayeur,  the  sun  rose  brilliantly,  and  thongh 
the  weather  was  cold,  we  were  tempted  by  the 
assarance  of  our  landlord  that  it  was  "  the  finest 
weather  possible"  to  carry  out  our  plan  of  an 
excursion  to  the  Col  de  Seigne,  via  the  Alle6 
Blanche,  (ten  hours  there  and  back ;)  so  fortify- 
ing ourselves  by  a  good  breakfast,  we  were  off 
on  our  mules  by  half  past  nine  o'clock,  thinking 
we  would  have  a  charming  day.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, a  sense  of  increasing  chilliness  stole  over 
us,  with  an  uncomfortable  aching  feeling;  and 
after  we  had  passed  one  or  two  mills  where  the 
wheels  were  fringed  with  icicles  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm,  and  several  mountain  cataracts  that 
were  frozen  tolid,  we  could  no  longer  disguise 
the  fact  that  we  were  very  oold.  As  we  n eared 
the  summit  of  the  Pass,  which  is  about  8000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  wind  increased  in  vio- 
lence, and  my  companions  dismounted  to  warm 
themselves  by  exercise,  but  as  I  was  well 
wrapped  up,  I  preferred  to  jog  on  as  before. 
We  greatly  enjoyed  the  magnificent  southern 
aspect  of  Mont  Blanc,  surrounded  by  his 
"  Aigniiles."  The  Alle^  Blanche,  too,  was  very 
wonderful  and  curious,  filled  as  it  is  from  base 
to  base  of  its  enclosing  mountains,  by  a  vast 
moraine,  left  year  by  year  by  the  receding  gla- 
cier. Our  path  "was  in  some  parts  extremely  ro- 
mantic, and  on  a  pleasant  summer  morning 
would  be,  I  have  no  doubt,  very  delightful; 
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but  by  the  time  we  had  proceeded  three  hours, 
and  reached  the  Lao  de  Combal,  from  which 
we  had  a  full  view  of  (he  Col,  (two  hours  fur- 
ther,} •oTercd  with  snow,  a«  well  as  the  path 
before  us,  we  were  quite  ready  to  acknowledge 
our  eDthuaiasm  satisfied  for  the  present,  and 
were  willing  to  exchange  the  ten  hours'  excur- 
sion for  one  of  six.  So,  then  and  there,  shel- 
tered in  some  measure  from  the  wind  by  the 
walls  of  an  old  hut,  ouc  guides  soon  built  a  fire, 
borrowing  a  blazing  log  from  some  chamois 
hunters,  who  were  awaiting  their  prey  not  far 
off;  and  after  enjoying  that  and  our  lanoheon  of 
bread  and  meat,  seasoned  with  laughter,  we 
Tery  quietly  and  wisely  retraced  our  steps,  and 
walking  very'  briskly,  as  we  were  able  to  do  in 
descending,  reached  Courmayeur  in  a  very  oom- 
fortable  glow-  Our  day's  experience  had  warned 
us  that  the  seamn  would  soon  be  over;  so  next 
morning  we  returned  to  this  place,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  our  way  as  soon  as  possible 
across  the  St.  Bernhard  on  our  way  to  Geneva. 

(To  b*  aoDtloued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  IS,  1868. 

Note, — Correspondents  who  fail  to  regard 
oar  notice  in  relation  to  communications  sent 
without  the  name  of  the  writer,  need  not  be 
disappointed  if  their  articles  do  not  appear. 
Four  of  such  commnnioations  have  been  re- 
ceived this  week,  and  laid  aside. 


FoREiQN  Tratbl. — Unusoal  facilities  have 
presented  within  the  past  year  for  furnishing 
our  readers  with  vivid  descriptions  not  only  of 
the  wild  and  mountainous  regions  of  Switzer- 
land, the  vine-clad  and  castellated  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  but  also  with  an  insight  into  the  chief 
attractions,  to  strangerti,  of  many  European 
towns.  Con<'piouou8  among  these  descriptions 
Las  been  the  rich  ornamentation  of  massive 
Cathedrals,  with  the  pageantry  attending  some 
of  the  public  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  graphic  narrations  of  the  wonderful  genius 
exhibited  in  both  paintings  and  statuary. 

In  availing  ourselves  of  the  opportunities  for 
transmitting  such  information,  we  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  a  class  of  our  readers,  who  may 
possibly  have  felt  that  too  much  space  has  been 
allotted  to  subjects  in  which  Friends  have  felt 
a  restrietion  as  regards  the  indulgence  of  taste. 
But  by  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  as  they  exist  in  both  hemispheres,  may 


we  not  be  instructed  from  the  contrast  which  is 
exhibited  ?  Are  we  not  able  the  better  to  ap- 
"preciate  the  advantages  of  a  Bepublioan  form 
of  government,  and  the  free  institutions  with 
which  we  are  blessed  ? 

Our  religion,  too,  is  happily  free  from  the 
superstitions  which  encumber  the  Bomish 
Church,  and  that  contribute  so  largely  to  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  means  and  time  in  the 
decoration  of  their  <emples,  and  in  acts  of  reve- 
rence for  their  saints.  In  reference  to  liberty 
of  conscience  it  may  be  well,  however,  even  for 
U8  of  this  "  highly  favored  land,."  to  take  heed 
that  we  bind  not  any  with  a  formal  religious 
faith ;  but  rather,  in  the  language  of  a  modern 
writer,  "  let  us  teach  that  great  truth  which  is 
the  seminal  principle  of  a  virtuous  freedom,  and 
the  very  foundation  of  morals  and  religion  ;  we 
mean  the  doctrine  that  the  voice  of  God  in  every 
heart  is  to  be  listened  to,  above  all  other  guides 
and  lords." 

The  wealth  of  oar  nation  has  generally  been 
used  for  useful  purposes;  and  amid  its  most 
creditable  efforts  has  been  the  design  to  elevate 
man  and  place  him  in  a  position  to  think  and 
act  for  himself — to  awaken  in  him  a  consoioos- 
ness  of  the  powers,  purposes  and  greatness  of 
human  nature,  and  to  inspire  a  spirit  that 
should  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  daily 
life.  We  would  therefore  hope  that  the  increased 
intercourse  which  has  recently  been  established 
between  the  two  continents  may  not  have  a  dele- 
terious effect  upon  our  comparatively  unsophis- 
cated  people.  Let  us  profit  by  whatever  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  beware  of  the  follies 
and  vices  which  often  emanate  from  and  around 
the  seat  of  royalty,  and  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  domains  of  earthly  kings. 

■   mm 

DiBD,  near  Barvrygburg,  VITarren  Co  ,  Ohio,  on  the 
12th  of  First  month,  1868,  of  dropsy  and  heart  dis- 
ease, RiBiccA  P.  Jcssop,  wife  of  Richard  W.  Jesaop, 
in  the  (S6ih  yt»T  of  her  Bg«;  a  member  of  Miami 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  patience  and  submission 
with  which  her  many  weeks  of  suffering  were  borne 
were  living  testimonies  of  the  worlc  of  faith. 

,  on  the  morning  of  Second  month  3d,  at  hia 

late  residence,  Marshall  Road,  Twenty- Serenth 
Ward,  Phila.,  Cbas.  CAOWALLAoaa,  in  his  Titb  year. 

,  on  the  7th  of  Hecood  month,  1868,  at  tba 

residence  of  her-  «on-in  law  J.  Willis  Martin,  West 
Philndelphia,  Ltdia  S.  RaaiSTca,  in  her  89th  year; 
a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Qreen  St.,  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  Tth  of  Second  mootb,  1868,  Bdsbrod 

W.  Knioht,  in  bis  6l8t  year;  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  at 
Spruce  Su 
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NOTIOS. 
T.  Bdblino  Hcli.  is  oow  oar  Agent  for  Biltimore 
and  vicinity,  in  place  of  James  Baynes,  resigned.     . 


FBIENDB'    BOCIAIi    LTCSUM. 
Second  month  18tb,  1868,  at  7}  o'clock.  Lecture 
by  Db.  Jobs  S.  Paeat.    Subject,— "Life." 


FBIKNDS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AID  AND  XLB- 

VATION  OF  THE  FREEDMEN 
Will  meet  on  Foiirih-day  evening,  Second  montli 
1 9th,  at  7}  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Uonthly  Meeting 
Room. 

J.  M.  Rllis,     \  „    . 


Friends'  Association  for  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Improvemtnt,  and  in  aid  of  Swarlhmore 
CoUe(/e. 

An  AMOciation  has  lately  been  formed  nnder  this 
name  in  Philadelphia,  for  tbe  object  set  forth  in  the 
title,  as  well  as  for  promoting  social  intrrcoiirse. 
Stated  meetings  are  .proposed  to  be  beld  at  Race  St. 
Meeting-house,  on  the  first  Fonrtb'day  evening  of 
each  month,  and  special  or  adjourned  meetings  at 
other  times  and  places  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
determined. 

An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
beld  in  tbe  Monthly  Meeting  Room  at  Race  St.,  on 
Fifth-day  evening.  Second  month  20tb,  at  balf.past 
7  o'clock.  The  attendance  of  Friends  and  others 
interested  is  invited.  I(  is  expected  that  exercises 
of  an  Interesting  and  improving  character  will  ren- 
der these  meetings  worth  tbe  attention  of  the  old 
and  young. 

Thohas  H.  Spsaehah,  Secretary. 

«•>  I 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  BEN- 
JAMIN BALLOWELL  TO  ^J.  AND  X.  M.  OF 
BALTIMORE. 

Sahdt  Spares,  Twelfth  mo.  29tb,  1867. 
Dear  friends, — Your  kind  letters  of  23d  of 
last  month  were  dul;  received,  and  fully  appre- 
ciated; but  owing  to  niy  having  been  from 
home  more  than  usual,  and  when  at  home,  hav- 
ing had  an  nnoommon  press  of  writing  to  do, 
in  regard  to  the  Indians  and  some  other  sub- 
jeots,  I  have  been  unable  to  acknowledge  jour 
kindness  in  writing.  The  criticism  upon  the 
two  points  specified,  in  the  Manual,  I  value,  and 
I  trust  they  have  bad  that  influence  which  they 
were  designed  to  effect,  to  bring  me  nearer  to 
tbe  Truth.  Should  an  opportunity  ever  occur 
to  make  them  actively  available,  it  will  be 
cheerfully  embraced.  All  that  I  can  claim  in 
writing  that  Manual  is  iu'egrity  of  purpose — 
an  humble  and  earnest  desire  to  do  no  harm, 
and,  perhaps  in  some  little  degree,  to  serve  my 
Divine  Master,  by  doing  what  might  be  useful, 
and,  through  His  blessing,  of  service  to  some. 
I  did  not  expect  it  would  be  perfect,  or  free 
from  errors  and  failings  which  attach  to  hu- 
manity ;  but  no  sentiment  was  advanced  which 
was  not  the  honest  conviction  of  my  heart,  and 
which,  by  the  best  evidence  I  had  access  to, 
was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Teacher  of  hearts, 
in  (he  meaning  I  was   oonceroed  to  convey. 


Under  these  circumstances,  I  felt  willing  to 
suffer  for  what  I  believed  to  be  the  Truth,  so 
far  as  such  suffering  was  or  is  needed,  in  tbe 
belief  that  in  suffering  there  are  refinement 
and  progress.  I  am  encouraged  to  hope,  too, 
that  although  tbe  Manual  may  contain  a  few 
things  which  may  not  be-  entirely  approved,  it 
oontains  some  which  the  heart  must  own,  and 
which  will  more  than  counterbalance  the 
others;  so  that  if  tbe  general  tenor  of  tbe 
work  is  faithfully  regarded  and  lived  up  to, 
the  hearts  will  be  drawn  very  near  to  God  and 
to  Heaven. 

The  delegation  that  went  to  Washington  to 
present  the  memorial  in  regard  to  the  Indians, 
were  favored  to  have  a  very  satisfactory  en- 
gagement.- The  petition  was  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  a  copy  kid  on  the 
desk  of  every  member.  We  had,  two,  very  in- 
teresting and  encouraging  personal  interviews 
with  the  President,  Geo.  Grant,  Secretary  of 
War,  0.  H.  Browning,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, N.  G.  Taylor,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs; and  we  were  invited  to  meet  with  the 
Indian  Peace  Commis-sion,  consisting  of  N.  G. 
Taylor,  who  was  President  of  the  Commission, 
J.  B.  Henderson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs.  Generals  Sherman, 
Harney,  Terry  and  a  number  of  others.  By 
them  all,  we  and  our  memorial  were  received 
with  marked  attention  and  respect.  President 
Johnson  gave  us  an  assurance  that  his  efforts 
would  be  directed  to  the  benevolent  objects  the 
Friends  have  at  heart.  He  adverted  feelingly 
to  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  Indian 
question,  arising  from  the  class  of  unprinci- 
pled adventurers  that  crowd  upon  the  frontier, 
commit  depredations  upon  the  Indians,  and 
then  escape,  leaving  the  oertain  retaliatory 
measures  to  fall  upon  innoceut  victims.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  our  interview,  he  said  he  was 
"very  much  gratified  that  we  came."  Gen. 
Grant  received  us  very  kindly  and  cordially, 
and  conversed  much  more  freely  than  I  had 
expected  him  to  do ;  said  the  great  difficulty 
was  with  the  reckless,  unprincipled  persona 
that  collect  upon  the  border  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  whites,  and  were  unscrupulous 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  being  de- 
sirous of  an  outbreak  with  them,  in  order  that 
a  military  force  might  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, and  they  derive  benefits  from  the  disburse- 
ments which  would  ensue.  He  expressed  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and 
that  they  should  be  treated  with  humanity  and 
kindness,  and  remarked  that  no  class  of  persons 
were  more  nearly  interested  in  maintaining 
peaceful  relations  with  these  people  than  were 
the  officers  of  the  army  :  tor  the  disturbance 
of  these  relations  immediately  involves  these 
officers  in  practical  duties  of  great  hardship  and 
privation.    We   were  encouraged   to  believe, 
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from  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  of  all  thcee  witb 
whom  we  had  interviews,  that  a  desire  obtains 
«n  the  part  of  all  the  officers  who  are  charged 
with  the  interests  of  the  Indians  to  do  them 
justice,  and  act  towards  them  with  kindnesr 
and  haroanity.  One  of  them  said  that  the 
Government  was  finding  that  it  could  not  af 
ford  lontrer  to  be  nnjnst  to  these  people — it 
costs  the  Nation  too  much  money  and  too 
many  lives.  There  is  ground  to  believe  that 
the  black  cloud  that  has  ro  ominously  hung 
over  the  destiny  of  the  Red  Man  for  many 
years,  is  acquiring  a  silver  lining  from  a  light 
behind  it,  inducing  the  hope  that  the  cloud 
will  soon  pass  away,  and  let  the  rays  of  prosperity 
and  enjoyment  rest  once  more  upon  them.  So 
be  it. 


LECTURE  or  PROFESSOR  A0AS8IZ. 

The  best  method  of  imjjarting  instruction  to 
the  young  mind  is  a  subject  of  general  interest, 
and  one  which  cootinnes  to  claim  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  most  philosophic  and  learned 
amone  us.  From  a  synopsis  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  Professor  Agassiz,  before  the  Teach- 
ers Institute  of  this  city,  on  the  5th  inst.,  as 
reported  by  "  The  Pret$,"  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts : 

Referring  to  the  profession  of  teaching  the 
young,  the  lecturer  said  that  he  had  practiced 
it  from  his  childhood,  having  been  all  his  life 
alternately  student  and  teacher,  and  he  had  not 
known  of  any  better  or  more  delightful  avoca- 
tion. He  stated  his  subject  to  be,  "  The  ob- 
jects beet  suited  for  the  first  instruction  of  chil- 
dren," and  proposed  to  indicate  the  advantages 
to  be  derived,  both  by  the  teacher  and  the  pu- 
pil, by  a  simple  and  natural  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  education  of  children — 
premising  his  remarks  with  the  observation 
that  his  recommendations  were  the  result  not 
of  mere  theory,  but  of  actual  experiment.  By 
way  of  expressing  his  subject  in  a  way  more 
likely  to  be  generally  understood,  he  remarked 
that  it  had  been  pronounced  a  lecture  upon 
Nature  vs.  Grammar  and  A,  B,  C. 

There  was  too  much  of  book- learning  in  the 
world.  We  went  to  work  to  study  books  be- 
fore we  could  see,  and  were  expected  to  appre- 
ciate things  before  we  had  m»8^.ered  the  use  of 
the  tools  with  which  that  appreciation  was  to 
be  attained.  The  early  instruction  given  to 
children  should  bo  substantial  rather  than 
learned,  of  a  kind  which  they  would  not  only 
understand  but  like,  and  in  which  they  would 
delight,  so  that  the  school-room  should  be  the 
place  to  which  they  preferred  to  go ;  that  study 
should  be  to  them  as  precious  as  play,  and  that 
while  growing  up  they  should  lay  by  informa- 
tion which  they  would  not  have  to  unlearn  be- 


fore they  entered  the  practical  walks  of  life. 
This  was  the  demand  of  our  day,  and  the  work 
to  which  our  teachers  should  devote  themeeive*. 
Homer  and  the  Greek  sages  never  learned  gram- 
mar, and  yet  they  spoke  that  language  which, 
because  of  its  perfection,  has  come  down  to  us 
as  the  mother  of  all  s(*faolarly  culture.  We 
might  be  philosophers  without  knowing  how  to 
read  and  write,  but  we  could  not  be  philoao> 
phers  without  knowing  something  of  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature ;  and  the  lecturer,  there- 
fore, advised  that  elementary,  primary,  or  first 
instruction  should  be  borrowed  from  nature, 
and  that  all  the  human  faculties  should  be 
equally  trained.  The  proper  training  of  the 
organs  was  alike  essential. 

The  lecturer  exemplified  by  practical  illustra- 
tions the  meaning  he  desired  to  convey.  He 
argued  that  by  means  of  practical  experimeota 
of  a  simple  character  the  youthful  mind  would 
receive  more  readily  that  instruction  which  it 
had  been  vainly  sought  to  impart  by  means  of 
our  school  books.  He  next  referred  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  oar  school-teachers  generally,  and 
contended  that  the  teachers  in  our  elementary 
schools  should  be  persons  of  ability  equal  to 
that  of  teachers  in  the  universities  and  eol- 


What  was  needed  was  a  compensation  which 
would  be  sufficiently  large  to  justify  a  greater 
number  of  persons  in  devoting  themselves  to 
the  work  to  which  they  were  called.  What 
could  be  dearer  to  us  than  the  educStion  of  our 
children,  and  yet  how  few  men  were  there  in 
any  community  who  were  willing  to  spend  ou 
the  education  of  their  children  one  half  the 
amount  which  they  applied  to  the  preservation 
of  their  fortunes  r  How  few  are  there  who 
would  renounce  the  luxury  of  their  table  in 
order  to  improve  their  children's  education  ? 

We  must  come  to  understand  that  the  educa- 
tion of  our  own  descendancy  was  of  more  value 
than  all  our  possessions.  But  there  was  one 
great  wrong  inflicted  upon  teachers,  and  that 
was  in  compelling  them  to  do  more  than  they 
were  able  to  do.  The  work  put  not  alone 
upon  the  shoulders,  but  upon  the  head  of  the 
teacher,  was  entirely  too  oppressive,  for  the 
head  would  not  work  beyond  a  certain  limit  any 
more  than  would  the  muscles.  Our  teachers 
were  required  to  teach  too  many  children,  and 
tbis.was  an  evil  which  should  be  speedily  cor- 
rected. 

Alluding  to  the  present  method  of  school  in- 
struction, the  speaker  said  that  he  had  invaria- 
bly discovered  among  young  children  a  dislike 
to  the  study  of  geography.  This  was  simply 
because  they  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  various  colored  maps  which  were  presented 
to  their  notice,  but  which  might  be  made  attrac- 
tive to  them  by  practical  demonstration.  That 
which  was  necessary  was  simply  to  engage  the 
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attention  and  enlist  the  sjmpathies  of  the 
jouoK ;  and  witkoat  the  teacher  being  Bacoesa- 
fal  in  thai,  be  conld  not  hope  to  implant  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  any  liking  for  or  aotnal 
knowledge  of  the  subject  about  which  he  was 
ostensibly  being  instructed.  The  main  object 
should  be  not  to  make  study  a  thing  that 
nii<!:ht  become  odiou«  to  the  child,  or  cause  the 
child  to  look  upon  his  bonk  as  an  iDstrument  of 
punishment  rather  than  the  means  of  his  eleva- 
tion. There  were  many  things  about  ur,  and 
which  we  looked  upon  daily,  of  which  we 
•virtually  knew  nothing;  trees,  plants,  vege- 
tables, were  all  articles  about  which  very  few 
knew  anything  of  that  which  they  should  know 
about  those  things,  and  the  information  per- 
taining to  things  of  that  character  might  be 
imparted  to  children  with  great  profit  to  them. 
The  difference  between  the  different  varieties 
of  trees,  of  lumber,  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  and 
matters  of  that  kind,  were  aUo  subjects  of 
great  importance,  when  made  use  of  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  and  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  foundation  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  general  studies. 

One  bad  habit  in  our  schools  was  the  teach- 
ing of  every  child  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
Way.  The  effort  should  be  to  vary  our  method 
of  instruction,  and  make  it  conform  to  the  pro- 
pensities, capabilities,  and  natural  disposition  of 
the  pupil. 

The  speaker  continued  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: The  animal  kingdom  famishes  still 
more  extensive  material  for  inteiesting  ele- 
mentary instruction ;  and  here  we  are  enabled 
to  prepare  for  a  better  appreciation  of  ourselves. 
The  structure  of  an  animal  is  infinitely  more 
complicated  than  that  of  any  plant,  yet  the  in- 
terest in  watching  them  inoruases  in  proportion 
as  the  object  becomes  more  complicated,  and 
perhaps  more  diffieult  to  watch.  The  very  fact 
that  they  are  difilcnit  to  watch  will  bring  out 
the  best  powers  of  the  observer.  I  wieh  that 
in  America  the  habit  of  hunting  inftecte  or 
chasing  butterflies,  or  making  collections  of 
shells,  was  as  common  among  children  as  it  is 
in  Europe.  I  believe  that  in  common  and  in 
public  education  that  fact  furnishes  the  only 
advantage  which  European  boys  and  girls  have 
over  those  of  this  country— that  they  run  about 
in  fields  to  a  greater  extent,  and  are  made  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  objects  which  suijound 
them.  In  the  humblest  dwelling  houses  there 
you  may  find  little  collections  of  insects,  es- 
pecially all  through  Germany.  No  country 
has  produced  so  large  a  number  of  elementary 
works,  in  every  department  of  human  know- 
ledge, than  has  Germany,  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  reason  why  this  is  so  is  owing 
to  this  habit  of  her  people  at  an  early  age  of 
watching  nature,  of  observing  insects  and  shells 
and  the  like.    Our  boys  here  pursue  only  one 


object  of  this  kind,  and  that  is  hunting  bird's 
nests — a  cruel  ooonpation.  The  study  of  in- 
sects by  children  should  be  encouraged  by  our 
teachers. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  suggested  that  in 
the  education  of  children  both  parent.4  and 
teachers  should  not  too  soon  turn  the  attention 
of  the  little  ones  to  the  consideration  of  relig- 
ious subjects.  Matters  of  that  character  were 
too  frequently  brought  to  the  notice  of  children 
before  their  minds  were  sufficiently  matured  to 
appreciate  their  bearipg.  In  approaching  this 
subject,  the  speaker  said  that  he  stepped  beyond 
the  field  of  his  ability,  and  would  therefore 
stop,  thanking  his  hearers  for  their  attention. 

Wnm  Tha  Anti-SI*T«r)r  Stmndatd. 
■  FETKR  8TIU.. 

Petkr  .Still,  "  The  Kidnapped  and  Ran- 
somed," died  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  January 
10th,  1868,  in  the  sixty  seventh  year  of  his 
asre,  after  a  brief  illness,  of  pnenmooia,  of 
twelve  days. 

SoHrcely  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
thrillint;  narrative  of  Peter  Still  was  published 
and  widely  read  by  thousands  of  Abolitionists 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  amiss  now,-after  the  final  termina- 
tion of  his  eventful  career,  to  briefly  recall  a 
few  of  the  sad  phases  in  his  history  which  ren- 
dered  his  narrative  so  surpassingly  interesting. 
How,  when  a  little  boy,  only  six  years  of  age, 
he  was  torn  away  from  his  mother  and  his  home 
by  a  tyrant's  hands,  and  thus,  separated  from 
them  for  forty-oofr  years,  was  compelled  to 
wear  the  yoke  of  bondage;  the  unceasing 
throbbing  of  his  heart  for  freedom  ;  the  varied 
methods  he  resorted  to  to  regain  his  lost  liber- 
ty. Although  unable  to  read,  how  he  marked, 
with  exceeding  minuteness,  yearly,  the  changes 
which  seemed  to  darken  his  prospects  or  en- 
courage bis  hopes  for  the  future ;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  forty  ye«rs,  slavery  maDcouvered  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  a  few  to  purchase  him ; 
the  diligence  with  which  he  summoned  his  en- 
ereies  while  accumulating  the  final  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  for  himself;  also  the  zeal  he  fur- 
ther evinced  in  laboring  to  Oarn  money  to 
enable  him  to  start  on  an  expedition  in  search 
of  his  relatives ;  the  success  and  joy  he  realized 
in  finding  his  mother,  etc.  Yet  his  joy  here 
was  only  to  last  for  a  brief  time.  His  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  was  compelled  to  leave  be- 
hind in  bondage  in  Alabama,  dear  as  they  had 
been  to  him  in  slavery,  seemed  now  to  demand 
a  far  greater  share  of  his  affection  than  ever 
before.  Forty  years  of  suffering  having  failed 
to  conquer  his  determination  to  be  free,  he  of 
all  others  was  the  very  last  man  to  feel  that  he 
could  be  comforted  while  bis  companion  and 
children  were  still  in  bonds.  Hence,  when 
the  efforts  of  Seth  Conklin  to  rescue  his  family 
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failed,  and  be  was  murdered  for  his  Christ-like 
love  iu  tbe  cause,  and  when  the  owner  coald 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  a  farthing  lees  than 
Five  Thousand  Dollars  for  them  (wife  and  three 
children),  and  sixteen  hundred  miles  inter- 
vened between  him  and  them,  notwithstanding 
all  these  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties, 
his  faith  and  affection  demanded  that  he  should 
make  an  undying  effort  to  rescue  them  at  all 
hazards.  And  with  characteristic  singleness  of 
purpose  he  applied  himself  to  tho  task  of  rais- 
ing  the  required  Five  Thousand  Dollars.  And, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  his  friends,  at  tho 
expiration  of  four  years'  labor,  he  raised  the 
entire  purchase  money,  and,  with  his  family 
again  reunited  to  him,  immediately  settled  in 
Burlington,  N.  J. 

Being  fully  inured  to  toil,  and  withal  pos- 
sessed of  rare  qualities  as  a  good  manager,  he 
was  not  long  in  finding  a  lot  of  ground  which 
contained  some  ten  acres,  well  adapted  for 
raising  truck  of  all  description,  and  likewise  in- 
viting  as  a  home.  This  pieoo  of  ground  he 
purchased,  and  on  it  built  himself  a  comfortable 
cottage,  barn,  etc.,  which  gave  evidence  of 
taste,  industry,  and  prosperity.  But  this 
property  could  not  be  paid  for  and  his  home 
made  comfortable  without  the  most  untiring  ex- 
ertions. However,  for  his  own  benefit  he  was 
now  to  labor.  Therefore  with  commendable 
industry  very  early  in  the  morning  he  would  be 
up  and  hard  at  work,  eating  no  idle  bread  all 
the  day  long.  His  little  farm,  though  made  to 
•produce  und^r  his  culture  full  double  its  usual 
quantities,  was  much  improved,  as  was  generally 
observed,  and  the  town  people  all  being  ac- 
quainted with  "  Uncle  Peter,"  it  was  not  hard 
work  for  him  to  induce  them  to  buy  his  fine 
crops  of  early  vegetables,  poultry,  etc. 

During  tbe  past  fall,  feeling  that  he  had 
about  finished  paying  for  his  place,  be  remarked 
to  "  Vivis"  bis  wife  that  he  might  not  be  with 
her  long,  and  as  the  house  needed  some, repairs, 
he  concluded  that  for  her  comfort  he  should  at- 
tend to  the  matter  immediately.  Hence  he 
engaged  workmen  and  bad  tbe  desired  ioiprove- 
ments  made.  Bi^t  barely  had  the  work  been 
completed  ere  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and 
died,  leaving  his  faithful  companion,  ill  in  her 
room  at  the  time,  and  a  son  and  daughter, 
besides  brothers  and  sisters,  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Nor  were  these  relatives  the  only  mourners. 
Fur  in  addition  to  the  sympathies  which  his 
sufferings  had  naturally  awakened,  bis  nnparal- 
lelled  perseverance,  integrity, sobriety  and  Chris- 
tian deportment,  absolutely  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  community  generally. 

He  was  connected  with  the  Colored  Baptist 
Church  of  Burlington,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
one  oi  the  fading  men  in  it.  But  seeing  that 
the  accommodations  of  his  church  would  in  all 
probability  prove  too  limited  on  the  funeral  ser- 


vice oooaiiion,  the  First  Biptist  Charoh  (white) 
magnanimously  volunteered  their  oommodioiu 
obapel,  and  the  pastor  thereof,  in  a  traiy  Chris- 
tian spirit,  extended  tbe  utmost  kindnesg 
throughout ;  and  among  others  who  spoke  on 
tbe  occasion,  he  made  an  impressive  address 
bearing  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  de- 
parted. 

The  concourse  at  the  funeral  was  very  large, 
consisting  of  white  and  colored  persons  indis- 
criminately. W.  S. 

Beltcted  for  the  Gbildnn. 

THE  TWO  brothers;  AND  WHAT  ECHO  SAID 

TO   THEM. 

Oore  on  a  time,  two  little  bo^i, 
And  naughty  ones  you'll  aay, 

Resolved,  before  they'd  go  to  school, 
That  they  would  go  and  play. 

The  spot  they  chose  to  liager  at, 
And  seat  themselves  to  cbnt. 

Re-echoed,  or  sent  back  tbe  voice- 
But  they  did  not  know  that. 

Said  William  to  bis  brother  Dick, 
"  We  shall  not  be  found  out ;" 

But  echo  mocked  the  naaghty  boy. 
And  answered,  "  Be  found  out." 

"I  fear,"  said  Dick  to  litUe  Will, 

*■  That  soa.e  one  overbears ;" 
He  looked  to  see,  and  Echo  then 

Criee,  "  Some  one  overheart." 

"0  I  never  mind,"  said  William,  then, 

*'  Come,  do  not  be  afraid  I" 
So  when  they  both  began  to  play, 

Said  Echo—'-  B*  afraid." 

"What  can  it  be?"  taid  William, 

"  O  t  let  us  go  to  school," 
For  he  began  to  be  afraid ; 

Said  Echo—"  Oo  to  ichooU" 

Then,  softly  whispering,  they  said, 

"■O  t  if  our  master  knows  ;" 
Bat  Echo,  aiuwering  every  word. 

Said,  softly—"  Matter  knom." 
"What  shall  we  do  I"  then  William  laid, 

"We  must  not  tell  a  lie ;" 
And  then  they  heard  the  Echo's  voice 

Say-"  JIftut  not  tell  a  lie." 
So  Dirk  began  to  cry,  and  said, 

"  William,  yon  brought  me  here;" 
BaiJ  Echo,  in  a  mournful  lone, 

"  William,  you  brought  me  here!" 
"  I  never  will  do  this  again. 

If  master  will  forgive," 
Said  Will  to  Dick  ;  and  then  tbe  voice 

Said—"  Matter  wil  forgive!" 
•  "Then  let  ns  go,"  said  liitle  Will; 

"  Oome,  Dicky,  do  not  cry ;" 
And  in  the  same  tone  Echo  said — 

"  Come,  Dicky,  do  not  cry." 
"We  shall  not  be  so  very  late, 

If  we  make  haste  away ;" 
And  Echo,  with  a  warning  voice, 

Cried  out — "  Make  hatte  away.'" 
Then  Dicky  dried  his  tears,  and  said, 

"  I  will  do  so  DO  more ;" 
And  Echo,  in  a  cbeerfal  voice, 

Then  said — "  X>o  to  n«  more." 
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"  Then  we'll  be  off  to  Bcbool,"  Mid  they  : 

And  off  thef  quickly  ran  ; 
And,  happily,  wrre  just  in  time, 

Before  the  school  began. 
Bemember,  then,  my  little  friend*, 

TboDgh  Echo  nothing  knew, 
Tbere'e  One  abore  who  alwaye  knows, 

Both  what  yon  say  acd  do. 

1  m» 

OomapsndaBM  of  the  N.  T.  Kr«BlD(  Post. 
THB  SUMMIT  Ot  THE  8IE£BA8. 

^010  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  Built. 
Sdhhit  or  THS  SiiBRis,  Nov.  2,  1867. 

Hating  been  scrambling  over  the  "  backbone 
of  the  continent"  for  a  few  days,  I  can  testify 
feelingly  that  its  spinal  oolamn  is  rigid  and 
likely  to  endure. 

The  ridge  of  the  Sierras  is  no^  so  abrnpt  as 
many  imagine,  but  stretobes  its  great  flanks  on 
the  west  for  nearly  a  hand  red  miles.  On  the  east 
there  is  a  secondary  ridge,  celled  the  Eastern 
Summits,  and  between  these  repose  Downer 
Lake  and  Lake  Tahoe,  which  flow  out  through 
the  narrow,  deep  ont  canon  by  which  Truckee 
river  makes  its  rapid  way  to  the  plains 
where  it  stagnates  in  Pyramid  and  Mud 
Lakes.  These  plains  are  only  three  thou- 
sand feet  below  this  summit,  till  they 
rise  up  into  the  Humboldt  range,  then  sink  and 
rise  again  into  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the 
west,  the  coast  range  rises  out  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  and  breaks  off  abruptly  into  the  Pacifio. 
These  are  grand  waves  of  the  earth's  crust,  yet 
the  general  features  of  the  topography  are 
often  seen  on  a  smaller  scale.  On  the  western 
flank  of  the  Sierras,  the  streams,  seeking  the 
|line  of  greatest  descent,  flow  quite  nearly  paral- 
lel and  westward,  cutting  deep  chasms,  and 
thus  dividing  the  side  of  the  range  into  great 
ribs,  making  out  from  the  main  column. 

Down  the  steep  eides  of  these  ribs,  a:*  before, 
the  waters  chase,  till  they,  too,  are  deep  seamed 
with  gloomy-  eanone,  opening  fo  the  north  and 
south.  An  engineer  would  see  at  once  that, 
with  snch  a  topography  as  this,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  to  one  of  the  main  valleys,  or 
rather  gorges,  that  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  canon  crossings  would  be  tooiheavy, 
all  along,  and  the  ascent  near  the  head  waters 
would  be  too  abrupt.  The  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road engineers  have  overcome  the  difficulty 
with  a  skill  which  does  them  great  credit. 
They  threw  their  line  along  the  crest  of  one  of 
these  rib-like  ridges,  which  comes  down  between 
the  Ynba  and  Bear  rivers  to  the  north  and  the 
North  Fork  of  the  American  river  on  the  south. 
Where  this  slopes  off  into  the  valley  they 
climbed  up  on  it  by  seeking  ground  which, 
within  thirty  miles  of  Sacramento,  enabled 
them  to  use  a  grade  of  over  fifty  feet  to  the 
mile.  Thus  they  were  able  to  utilize  nearly 
the  whole  distance,  and  overcome  a  total  ascent 
of  7,042  feet  in   only   105i   miles,  and  over 


6,600  feet  of  it  in  eighty  miles,  without  ez> 
ceeding  anywhere  their  maximum  grade  of  116 
feet  to  the  mile. 

But  clamVenng  along  one  of  these  rugged  ribs 
of  the  Sierras  was  not  by-  any  means  a  simple 
and  easy  achievement.  Kach  rib's  anatomy  is 
quite  like  that  of  a  backbone,  and  now  and  then 
its  back  goes  up  in  servile  imitation  of  the  pa- 
rent ridge.  It  becomes  necessary  in  these 
cases  to  slide  off  on  ooe  side  or  th«  other,  and 
climb  carefully  along,  winding  in  and  out  of 
the  canons  that  seam  its  sides.  Then  the 
road  breaks  through  a  gap  and  takes  to  the 
other  side  of  the  rib.  Sometimes  these  canons 
on  either  side,  beginning  jkt  a  common  point, 
quite  divide  the  ridge,  and  then  a  heavy  bank 
or  high  trrstling'  and  bridge  is  necessary. 
Within  85  miles  of  Sacramento  there  is  a  rock 
cut  68  feet  deep  and  800  feet  long.  It  is 
mountain  work  almost  from  the  start ;  and  this 
fact  justifies  President  Lincoln's  location  of  the 
base  of  the  Sierras  at  H  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento, whereby  the  mountain  appropriation  of 
848,000  per  mile  was  secured  to  the  company, 
instead  of  only  816,000  a  mile  on  the  plain. 

One  of  the  trestle  works  is  960  feet  long 
and  115  feet  hi^h  j  another  is  1,100  feet  long 
and  93  feet '  high.  Along  several  steep-sided  ' 
canons  retaining  walls  of  stone,  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  have  to  take  the  place 
of  bank.  One  of  the  cuts  reaches  a  greatest 
depth  of  125  feet,  and  is  680  feet  long,  and  this 
and  nearly  all  others,  some  of  them  1,500  feet 
long,  are  through  rock.  One  embankment  is 
88  het  high  aod  530  feet  long :  another  105 
feet  high  and  about  400  feet  in  length.  Tun- 
nels are  frequent,  though  not  long;  there  are 
fifteen  in  a  distance  of  60  miles,  with  an  aver- 
age length  of  about  400  feet. 

The  contrast  of  scenery  to  be  seen  in  a  day's 
ride  on  this  road  is  remarkable.  Starting  from 
Sacramento  in  the  morning,  yon  pass  over  a 
plain  like  that  around  Chicago.  One  estate— 
or  ranch,  as  they  call  it  here — the  track  trav- 
erses for  ten  miles  without  a  dividing  fence.  It 
belongs  to  owners  who  refuse  to  part  with  an 
acre.  Beyond  this,  the  level  plain  begins  to 
undulate.  Then  small  hills  rise  on  either  hand. 
You  pass  through  little  valleys,  and  twist 
around  larger  hillsides.  By  and  by  yon  note  a 
lack  of  grass  land,  and  the  presence  of  pines. 
As  yon  rush  through  a  cut,  of  which  the  ma- 
terial answers  to  the  description  of  Agassiz's 
moraines,  you  are  struck  with  the  sight  of 
hillsides  washed  away,  with  only  little  pyramids 
of  yellowish  earth  standing  here  and  there  like 
sentinels  in  a  camp.  These  are  the  gold  dig- 
gings ;  and  the  water  yon  see  led  along  the  road 
in  ditches  and  wooden  aqueducts  is  the  excavator 
which  has  torn  the  ground  to  pieces  in  such 
ragged  fashion.  Along  the  bottoms  of  the 
[  creeks  you  notice  where  the  ground  was  dug 
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up  and  "  panned  out"  by  tbe  earlier  gold  hunt- 
ers j  and  }0u  cannot  help  sighing  to  think  bow 
luuch  suffering  and  want  were  experienced  here 
in  that  terrible  crusade  after  fil  by  luore. 

Not  many  miles  have  slipped  beneath  the 
'wheels  before  you  observe  in  tbe  cuts  that  the 
rocks  are  set  on  edge,  sometimes  beat  over  be- 
yc'Ud  the  perpendicular ;  and  you  know  you  are 
riding  over  the  upturned  strata  that  once  were 
buried  deep  below  the  earth's  surface.  You 
begin  to  realize  that  you  are  cliiubing  a  moun- 
tain range.  Down  on  your  right  the  American 
lliver  is  seen  hiding  Hi-elf  in  a  gloomy  deep 
ravine.  Now  you  break  through  a  heavy  cut, 
and  pass  out  upon  tbe  north  slope  of  the  ridge, 
and  see,  beyond,  thd  valley  of  the  Bear  River, 
and  looking  far  away  across  Sacramento  valley, 
you  note  the  singular  peaks  called  the  Murys- 
ville  Iftuttes,  and  still  further,  tbe  coast  range. 
Then  you  are  diving  around  again  and  passing 
to  tbe  south  side  of  the  ridge ;  yon  find  your- 
self running  up  "  Long  Ravine" — a  deep  canon 
with  two  forks,  each  of  which  yon  round  over 
heavy  banks  of  trestling 

As  yon  come  out  upon  the  promontory  which 
separates  tbe  two  forks,  yon  find  yourirelf  look- 
ing down  into  a  gorge  one  thonsand  two  hun- 
.  dred  feet  deep,  through  which  the  American 
River  rues.  Yon  sweep  around  this  point  by 
a  sharp  curve  and  rush  into  the  hills  as  if 
shunning  the  fearful  gloomy  depths.  This  is 
called  "  rounding  Cape  Horn  ;"  and  tbe  scenery 
at  this  point  is  very  impressive.  It  is  not  beauti- 
iul ;  there  is  no  valley,  no  meadow,  no  life  to 
make  it  so.  It  is  terribly  grand  in  its  rugged- 
ness,  its  vast  outlines  and  its  dreary  solitude. 
Beyond  this  the  scenery  continues  mainly  of 
this  character.  The  road  keeps  up  on  the  orest 
as  nearly  as  it  can  ;  but  tbe  canons  grow  deeper 
and  steeper,  and  it  sweeps  up  and  around  them 
with  heavy  curves.  At  Emigrant  Gap  it 
breaks  through  again  into  Bear  Valley,  and 
for  a  moment  yon  have  a  glimpse  of  what  seems 
like  an  Eden  amid  tbe  surrounding  deso- 
lation. 

From  this  point  the  road  traverses  the  north 
sides  of  the  ridge  to  the  summit,  and  you  see 
DO  more  of  the  American.  Below  you,  amidst 
the  tumbling  mountains,  flow  the  Bear  and  the 
Yuba  nearly  side  by  side.  The  former  heads 
not  far  beyond,  and  you  follow  the  south  fork 
of  the  Yuba  to  the  summit.  When  at  Emi- 
grant Gap  yon  see  where  the  Yuba  breaks 
away  from  the  Bear  river,  and  passes  off  through 
a  deep  gorge  to  the  west.  Now  yon  are 
amongst  the  mountains,  bare  and  grim.  There 
is  little  vegetation  on  their  steep  sides,  except 
trees,  and  those  not  very  large  or  plentiful. 
They  rise  up  into  abrupt  peaks  on  every  side  of 
yon.  Amid  such  scenery  you  find  yourself 
landed  by  the  can  at  Cisco,  where  at  present 
the  road  ends. 


Taking  an  early  start  from  Cisco,  we  came 
a  few  miles  on  a  locomotive  to  where  the  track- 
layers were  at  work.  There  we  found  horses 
awaiting  us.  Our  ride  ocer  the  grading  was 
by  no  means  a  smooth  one.  Every  little  culvert 
had  to  be  dodged,  and  the  large  bridges, 
though  passable  on  foot,  had  to  be  circumnavi- 
gated by  the  equine  race.  Now  and  then  the 
roadbed  itself  was  not  quite  finished,  and  once 
we  had  to  dismount  and  lead  our  horses  over 
the  steep  shelving  rocks.  Strange  to  say,  as 
you  approach  tbe  summit  the  work  lightens. 
Several  miles  from  here  begins  a  pretty  valley, 
called  Summit  Valley,  covered  with  grass,  and 
smiling  serenely  amidst  the  arid  monntaia 
peaks.  These  thalbergs  or  rather  htrgthalt,  aie 
not  uncommon  All  alung  tbe  crest  of  tbe  Siems 
they  are  found,  with  little  lakes  of  clear  pure 
water,  set  like  mirrors  in  their  bosoms,  in  which 
the  firmament  becomes  a  fundament,  and  the 
circle  of  the  heavens  is  made  complete.  One 
of  these  little  lakes  is  just  over  the  summit 
tunnel,  and  its  crystal  water  did  not  object  to 
being  turned  into  steam  for  the  shaft  engine. 

At  the  summit,  alter  enjoying  some  refresh- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Strobridge  k 
Ayers,  the  former,  who  superintends  the  con- 
struction, accompanied  us  on  the  remainder  of 
our  jonrney.  We  bad  to  walk  a  few  miles,  ami 
have  our  horses  sent  around  beyond  some  un- 
finished tunnels.  Tbe  ground  becomes  very 
rugged  and  abiupt  tbe  moment  yon  pass  tbe 
summit.  On  either  hand  the  peaks,  some  cf 
them  said  to  have  been  volcanic,  tower  np 
above  yon  thousanda  of  feet  in  height.  Elevea 
hundred  feet  below  yon  sleeps  Douner  Lake,  m 
transparent  that  the  mountains  reflect  theoi- 
selves  in  its  waters.  It  is  three  miles  off,  bat 
it  seems  to  be  at  your  feet.  Back  behind  Cieco 
you  see  Black  Butte,  very  prominently  ad- 
vanced heavenward,  notwithstanding  its  color, 
and  composed,  I  am  told,  of  pure  hornblende. 
Near  Ashland,  to  the  north,  Castle  Peak,  one 
of  the  highest,  and  formerly  of  bad  reputatioa 
for  belching  forth  in  a  very  heated  manner,  and 
unexpected  times,  has  apparently  spaled  its  lipi 
in  eternal  silence.  Off  to  the  east,  the  easttra 
summits  of  the  Sierras  bound  the  vision. 

(To  Iw  conttaiiwd.) 

Mi      

The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world,  and 
know  of  the  history  of  mankind,  teaches  me  to 
look  upon  the  errtis  of  others  in  sorrow,  not  in 
anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart 
that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to 
myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  bas  pas- 
sed through,  the  brief  pulsation  of  joy,  the 
feverish  inquietude  of  hope  and  fear;  tbe  pres- 
sure of  want;  the  desertion  of  trieods;  tbe 
scorn  of  the  world ;  threatening  vices  within — 
beallb  gone — happiness  gone — even  hope  that 
reoiaiDB  the  longest  gone — 1  would  fain  leave 
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the  erring  sonl  of  my  felloir-mao   with  Him 
from  vhose  hands  it  came. — Longfellow. 

Wa  hare  reoeutlj  mot  with  the  followiog 
simple  essay  on  Daty,  from  a  Jewiih  newspa- 
per, "  The  Israelite,"  of  Cincinnati.  We  present 
it  to  our  readers  for  their  perosal. 

WrittBD  for  Th«  Isrtf  lit*. 
KNOW   YOUa   DUTY  ! 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  huNband  and  father 
to  provide  for  his  family  to  the  best  of  his  iibil- 
ity,  and  to  do  that  well,  he  must  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  overrate  his  abilities  phyfically, 
Boienti&oatly,  and  above  all,  fioanoially,  for  on 
this  calculation  depends  the  welfare  of  him  and 
his ;  to  be  careful  not  to  overreach  yourself,  is 
the  very  foundation  of  success ;  not  to  take  a 
heavier  load  than  you  can  comfortably  carry, 
and  make  due  allowances  for  the  burning  hot 
sun,  (viz. :  disappoiDtmentx  ;)  the  flood  of  rain 
that  makes  the  crooked  hill;  road  muddy  and 
slippery,  (viz. :  dishonorable  competition ;)  make 
also  due  allowance  that  the  older  we  grbw,  the 
weaker  we  are  apt  to  become,  and  the  more  op- 
prcAsive  it  is  to  carry  a  heavy  load. 

Make,  therefore,  your  load  as  light  as  possi- 
ble ;  be  not  too  ambitious  in  your  enterprises  ; 
train  yourself  and  your  family  to  be  contented 
to  live  in  a  plain  house,  on  plain  food,  and  be 
only  plainly  clothed;  remember  that  it  is  a  big 
income,  to  be  used  to  live  on  small  expenses. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  husband  and  father 
to  provide  for  raini/  day*,  to  which  he  must 
solicit  the  full  oo  operation  of  his  better  half, 
and  set  a  good  example,  by  giving  up  the  smok- 
ing of  costly  tobacco,  slipping  in  some  saloon, 
and  partaking  of  the  niceties  and  gayeties  of 
the  season,  or  under  some  pretense  going  oat 
evenings,  playing  billiards  and  cards,  and  los- 
ing a  tew  dollars. 

Make  it  your  rule  whatever  you  enjoy,  en- 
joy it  in  the  company  of  your  wife  and  family, 
and  by  all  means,  spend  your  evenings  at 
home. 

Know  your  duty,  to  pay  your  debts  as  con- 
tracted, and  if  the  force  of  oiroumstaaoes  makes 
it  impossible  to  meet  the  whole  promptly,  then 
pay  ail  you  can,  and  strive  honestly  to  pay  up 
the  rest  quickly;  remember,  the  greatetit 
wealth  that  you  can  bequeath  to  your  obildren, 
ia 

Yonr  honored  name  ; 
Therefore  protect  that 
With  might  and  main. 

Know  your  duty,  ye  wives  and  ye  mothers; 
know  it  is  yonr  ('oty  to  be  faithful  and  trne 
to  your  husbands ;  it  is  your  dnty  to  make  his 
home  attractive ;  it  is  your  duty  to  spread  for 
him  well  prepared  meals,  and  serve  them  good 
nituredly ;  it  ia  your  dnty  to  see  that  the  but- 
tons on  the  shirts  are  not  missing,  and  the 
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clothes  of  the  children  are  clean  and  mended, 
if  necessary. 

Remember,  that  you  are,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  by  the  rules  of  civilization,  the  M!n- 
itfert  of  the  Interior;  let,  therefore,  peace  and 
plenty  prevail  in  your  dominions;  do  not  he  too 
fault  fiodiag,  and  bear  in  mind,  it  is  easier  to 
find  fault  than  to  do  it  better  yourself;  ioptead 
of  reproach,  speak  words  of  cheer  to  wh  :  is 
good  and  noble. 

Know  your  duty,  by  setting  a  good  example 
— to  your  children,  of  loving  and  honoring  sin- 
cerely your  husband  ;  to  look  up  to  him  as  yonr 
best  protector,  and  that  bis  word  is  to  be  law 
to  you  and  yonrs ;  never  allow  any  one  to  ridi- 
cule and  lower  your  husband  in  your  esteem  ; 
look  upon  such  as  your  most  deadly  enemies, 
who  mean  to  destroy  your  ipeace,  and  glory 
over  your  fall,  and  enrich  themselves  in  your 
misery. 

"  If  your  husband  has  faults,  try  to  mend 
them  t'n  thenpirit  of  love,  windom  and  patience." 
The  Spanish  say  : 
Sufre  por  saber,  j  trabajfi  por  tener, 
SaSer  in  order  to  be  wise ;  and  labor,  in  order  to 

have. 

It  is  a  mission  worthy  of  a  true  woman  ;  her 
husband  and  her  children  are  the  elect  to  be- 
come the  good  and  the  great.  MlLOXiz. 

THE  TEA  TOPERS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  tea-houses  of  Russia  are  quite  as  charsc- 
teristio  a  feature  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  that  country  as  those  of  Japan.  M.  Lumley, 
her  m8Jei«ty'8  secretary  of  embassy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, states  in  a  recent  report  that  in  the  capi- 
tal alone  there  are  sis  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  common  tea-shops,  besides  the  cafes  and 
restaurants  of  superior  description — the  daily 
consumption  of  tea  at  some  of  these  places 
being  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds. 
They  are  the  resort  «f  the  drosky  drivers,  cart- 
ers, and  laborers  of  every  description ;  and  it 
is  not  without  interest  tJ  witnesi  the  orderly 
behaviour  and  polite  demeanor  of  those  poor 
peasants.  As  they  enter  the  long  room  in 
which  the  tea  is  served,  each  man  greets  the 
bar-keeper,  and  af>  he  passes  the  saored  image 
which  is  to  be  found  in  every  Russian  room, 
and  before  which  a  lamp  is  always  burning,  be 
reverently  doffs  his  cap,  and  while  in  the  room 
all  remain  uncovered.  Numerous  tables  are 
ranged  along  the  apartment,  at  each  nf  which 
may*  be  seen  groups  of  six  or  eight  sturdy 
moojiks  wrapped  in  their  sheep  skiu  pelisses, 
which  are  worn  with  the  fleece  inward,  and 
which,  no  matter  what  the  heat  of  the  room, 
are  seldom  taken  off,  or  even  opened.  A  large 
teapot  of  boiling  water,  and  a  smaller  one  con- 
taining an  allowance  of  tea  for  each. man,  are 
tilaced  upon  the  table;  a  saucer  of  very  small 
amps  of  sugar,  cut  like  dice,  one  for  each  man, 
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and  a  glass  of  corn  brandy,  coostitnte  the  repa)>t. 
Both  teapots  are  generally  replenished  as  soon 
as  the  larger  is  emptied,  but  oooasionally  the 
larger  one  alone  is  refilled,  and  the  liquid 
beoomes  tea  only  in  name.  The  tea  is  drank 
oot  of  saucers,  and  the  sagar  is  not  put  into  th« 
tea,  but  i.4  held  into  the  month.  Some  poor 
fellows  who  are  still  more  economical  will  put 
a  piece  of  black  bread  in  the  saucer,  place  a 
lump  of  sugar  on  the  bread,  pour  in  the  tea, 
and  after  drinking  two  or  three  caps  in  this 
way,  wrap  the  slightly  diminished  piece  of 
sagar  in  paper,  and  carry  it  away  with  them. 
Time  seeraa  to  be  no  object  with  the  tea  drink- 
ers, and  at  a  sitting,  many  will  take  six  or 
eight,  and  even  more,  cups  of  tea  before  turn- 
ing the  cups  down  in  the  saucer  as  the  sign 
that  they  hare  baA  enough.  The  effect  of  the 
atmosphere,  heated  by  a  store  to  seventy-five 
degrees  or  eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  in  a 
low  room  from  which  the  air  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded by  donble  windows,  combined  with 
these  numerous  oups  of  hot  tea,  on  a  body  wrap 
ped  in  a  sheep-skin  pelisse,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. The  tea  drinker,  while  imbibing  his 
fovorite  beverage,  is  literally  taking  a  modified 
vapor  bath.  Some  men  will  go  on  steadily 
nntil  they  have  reached  a  condition  which  is 
denoted  by  the  term  "  Pejf  do  tretlavo  pota," 
to  drink  to  the  third  degree,  of  transpiration; 
on  which  they  will  sally  forth  into  a  tempera- 
ture of  perhaps  twenty  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  and,  throwing  themselves  on' 
their  sledges,  fall  asleep  enveloped  in  steam, 
having  thus  imbibed,  and  this  no  doubt  inten* 
tionally,  a  sufficent  amount  of  oaloiic  to  last 
thorn  to  the  next  halt,  where  a  repetition  of  the 
tea  drioking  takes  place  on  the  same  scale,  and 
with  the  same  effect. 


ALWATa  BEAUTirUIi. 

At  a  festival  party  of  old  and  young,  the 
question  was  asked,  which  season  of  life  is  most 
happy  ?  After  being  freely  discussed  by  the 
guests,  it  was  referred  for  answer  to  the  host, 
upon  whom  was  the  burden  of  four  score  years. 
He  asked  if  they  had  noticed  a  grove  of  trees 
before  the  dwelling,  and  said :  "  When  the 
Spring  comes  and  in  the  soft  air  the  buds  are 
breaking  on  the  trees,  and  covered  with  blos- 
soms, I  think,  bow  beautiful  is  Spring  I  And 
when  Summer  comes,  and  covers  the  trees  with 
its  heavy  foliage,  and  singing  birds  are  all 
among  the  branches,  I  think,  how  beautiful  is 
Summer.  When  Autumn  loads  them  with 
golden  fruit,  and  their  gorgeous  tint  of  frost,  I 
think,  how  beautiful  is  Autumn !  And  when 
it  is  sore  Winter,  and  there  is  neither  foliage 
nor  fmit,'then  I  look  up  and  through  the  leaf- 
less branches,  as  I  could  never  untiT  now,  I  see 
atari  shine  through." 


ITEMS, 
Tbb  viNKTT-riPTH  ABTisoiD  bas  been  dlteovered. 
Dr.  Robert  Ltttber,  oftbe  Obaervatorj  of  Bilk,  Dot* 
•eldorf,  Pra««ia,  annoooces  the  discoverj  of  another 
Asteroid,  on  the  2.3d  of  last  November,  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morniDi;.  He  glres  a  report  of  it  to  the  Sci- 
entific Association  of  Prance,  and  records  it  as  the 
fifteenth  which  be  has  discovered. 

Oa  the  1st  of  the  present  year,  five  first-class 
magnetic  and  meteorological  Observatories  in  Great 
BritaiD,  established  for  tbe  purpose,  began  their  la- 
bors. The  statioD*  are  Falmouth,  Kew,  Stonejbnrst, 
Armagh  and  Glasgow;  and  others  will  be  set  in 
operation  during  the  yesr.  They  are  provided  with 
self-reg;istering  apparatus  of  the  best  character,  and 
it  U  expected  that  important  problems  in  meteorolo- 
gy will  be  solved  by  their  aid. 

EsPLOBAnoHS  IV  Alaska. — An  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion sent  oat  last  summer  to  Alaska,  by  the  D.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  has  recently  retarned,  and  the  officer 
in  charge  has  made  his  report.  The  priacipitl  dis- 
covery made  was  that  of  a  rein  of  excellrnt  coal, 
over  five  feet  in  thickness,  not  far  from  Sitka,  said 
to  be  tbe  best  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  indication* 
at  least  of  others  of  eqoal  valoe.  The  fisheries  were 
foond  to  promise  still  greater  importance  than  esti- 
mated at  the  time  the  treaty  of  cession  waa  con- 
firmed by  tbe  Senate. 

Tbb  RapoaT  of  freedmen's  affairs  in  North  Caro- 
lina, for  12ih  mo.,  has  been  received,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  close  of  the  year  has  brought  with 
it  a  more  than  osual  number  of  complaints  in  relatioa 
to  breaches  of  contract  and  non-payment  of  wages 
for  labor  performed,  arising  from  indifference  to  set- 
tle honest  debts,  or  inability  to  fulfil  obligations  by 
reason  of  failures  of  crops.  Tbe  system  of  working 
for  a  share  of  the  crop  has  been  so  universal,  and  the 
almost  entire  fnilure  of  the  same,  that  bat  few  la-' 
borers  hsnre  realized  anything,  and  are  now  without 
ibsans  of  living  by  their  own  rasoarces,  and  employ- 
ers are  not  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  them  during 
the  long  interval  bvfore  their  labors  can  be  mad* 
available.  In  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  the 
writer  says  it  becomes  a  serious  question  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  provide  In  a  measure  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering.  Tbe  promiscuous  distribution 
of  money,  food  or  clothing,  effects  but  a  very  limited 
portion  of  tbe  good  designed.  It  leads  to  ioiposition, 
fraud  and  idleness,  and  hnndreds  of  nndeserving 
obtain  what  those  who  really  snffer  should  receive. 
Various  suggestions  are  made  with  a  view  to  adjust 
the  operations  of  labor.  There  are  130  schools  ia 
the  Sute,  with  12,500  scholars. 

Taa  SoQtbern  freedmen  deposited  in  their  sav- 
ings'-baoka  daring  12tb  mo.,  $2(13,138  61,  and  with- 
drew for  land  parchases,  auatenance,  etc.,  $233,641- 
19.  The  amount  on  hand  due  depositors  was  |585,- 
770  17 1  It  is  evident  the  black  men  will  take  care 
of  themselvea. 

It  is  said  that  at  Stirling  Castle,  Scotland,  flower* 
are  still  in  full  health  and  vigor  which  were  planted 
by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  daffodil  and  polyanthus  still  survive  the  roio  of 
the  parterre,  spring  up  among  weeds  and  graas,  and 
contend  for  existeoce  with  plants  of  "  baser  quality." 
The  peony  will  grow  in  the  same  spot  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  well  merits  the  name  of  "everlasting;" 
and  among  woody  plants  some  varieties  of  the  rose, 
even  when  subjected  to  neglect  and  maltreatment, 
are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life.  There  have  been 
many  new  varieties  introdnced  into  this  country 
yearly  for  general  cultivation. 
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From  "  Penna  sod  Pnlsgtona." 
THOMAS  ELLWOOD  IN  PRISON. 

A  sadden  atorm,  arising  from  I  know  not 
what  Burmiite  of  a  plot,  the  meetings  of  Dissent- 
ers (suoh,  I  mean,  as  ooald  be  found,  which  per- 
haps were  not  many  beside  the  Qaakers)  were 
broken  up  thronghont  the  citj,  and  most  of 
the  prisons  filled  with  oar  friends.  I  was  that 
morning,  which  was  the  26th  of  the  Eighth 
month,  1662,  at  the  meeting  at  the  Bull  and 
Month  by  Aldersgate,  when  on  a  sudden  a 
party  of  soldiers  of  the  trained  bands  of  the 
eity  rushed  in  with  noi«e  and  clamor,  being  led 
by  one  called  Major  Bosewell,  an  apothecary, 
if  I  misremember  not,  and  at  that  time  under  the 
ill  name  of  a  papist.  As  soon  as  he  was  come 
within  the  room,  having  a  file  or  two  of 
mnsketeers  at  his  heels,  he  commanded  his  men 
to  present  their  muskets  at  us,  which  they  did ; 
with  intent  I  suppose  to  strike  terror  into  the 
people.  Then  he  made  a  proclamation,  that 
all  might  depart  if  they  would,  who  were  not 
Qaakers. 

"  It  so  happened  that  a  young  man,  an  ap- 
prentice in  London,  whose  name  was  Dove — 
the  son  of  Dr.  Dove,  of  Chinner  near  Orowell 
— came  that  day  in  enriosity  to  see  the  meeting, 
and  finding  me  there  whom  he  knew,  sat  down 
by  me.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  noise  of  the 
.soldiers  he  was  mnoh  startled,  and  asked  me 
softly  if  I  would  not  shift  for  myself,  and  try 
to  cet  eat.  I  told  him  no ;  I  was  in  my  place, 
uai  was  willing  to  suffer  if  it  was  my  bt. 


When  he  found  the  notion  given,  that  they 
who  were  not  Qaakers  might  depart,  he  again 
solicited  me  to  go.  I  told  bim  I  could  not, 
for  (hat  would  be  to  renounce  my  profession, 
which  I  would  by  no  means  do.  But  as  for 
him,  who  was  not  one  of  us,  he  might  do  as  he 
pleased.  Whereupon,  wishing  me  well,  he 
turned  away,  and  with  cap  in  hand  went, out. 
And  truly  I  was  glad  he  was  gone,  for  his  mas- 
ter was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  who  in  all  likeli- 
hood  would  have  led  him  a  wretched  life  had 
he  been  taken  and  imprUoned  among  the 
Qaakers. 

"The  soldiers  came  so  early  that  the 
meeting  was  not  fully  gathered  when  they 
oamd,  and  when  the  mixed  company  were  gone 
oat,  we  were  so  few  in  that  large  room  that 
they  might  take  a  clear  view  of  us  all,  and 
single  OS  out  as  they  pleased.  He  that  com- 
ma^ed  the  party  gave  us  first  a  general  charge 
to  come  out  of  the  room.  But  we  who  came 
thither  at  God's  requirings  to  worship  Him, 
like  that  good  man  of  old  who  said,  '  We  ought 
to  obey  Ood  rather  than  man,'  stirred  not,  but 
kept  our  places.  Whereupon  he  sent  some  of 
his  soldiers  among  us,  with  command  to  drag 
or  drive  us  out,  which  tbey  did  roughly  enough. 

•<  When  we  oame  into  the  street,  we  were 
received  there  by  other  soldiers,  who  with  their 
pikes  holden  lengthways  from  one  to  another, 
encompassed  us  round,  as  sheep  in  a  pound ; 
and  there  we  stood  a  pretty  time,  while  they 
were  picking  up  more  to  add  to  our  number. . 
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In  this  work  none  seemed  so  eager  and  no 
active  as  Major  Rosewell.  Whioh  observing, 
I  stepped  boldly  to  him  as  he  was  passing,  and 
asked  if  he  intended  a  massaore :  for  of  that 
in  those  times  there  was  a  great  appreheosioo 
and  talk.  The  suddenness  of  the  question 
somewhat  startled  bim ;  bat,  recollecting  him- 
self, he  answered  :  *  No ;  but  I  intend  to  have 
you  all  hanged  by  the  wholesome  laws  of  the 
land.'  When  he  had  gotten  as  many  as  ho 
thought  fit,  in  number  tliirty-two,  whereof  two 
were  oanght  in  the  street  who  had  not  been  at 
the  meeting,  he  ordered  the  pikes  to.  be  opened 
before  us;  and  giving  the  word,  '  March,'  went 
himself  at  our  head,  the  soldiers  with  their 
pikes  making  a  lane  to  keep  us  from  scattering. 

"  He  led  us  up  St.  Martin's,  and  tamed 
down  to  Newgate,  where  I  expected  he  would 
lodge  us.  But  to  my  disappointment  be  went 
on  through  Newgate,  and  turning  through  the 
Old  Bailey,  brought  us  into  Fleet-street.  I 
was  then  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  whither 
he  would  lead  us,  unless  it  were  to  Whitehall ; 
for  I  knew  nothing  then  of  Old  Bridewell ; 
but  on  a  sudden  be  gave  a  short  turn,  and 
brought  us  before  the  gate  of  that  prison, 
where  knocking,  the  wicket  was  opened,  and 
the  master  with  his  porter  stood  ready  to 
receive  us. 

"  One  of  those  two  who  were  picked  up  in 
the  street  being  near  me,  and  telling  me  his 
case,  I  stepped  to  the  major  and  told  him  that 
this  man  was  not  at  the  meeting,  but  was  taken 
up  in  the  street ;  and  showed  him  hoir  hard 
and  unjust  a  thing  it  would  be  to  put  him  into 
prison.  I  had  not  pleased  him  before  in  the 
question  I  had  put  to  him  about  a  massacre ; 
and  that  I  suppose  made  this  expostulation  less 
acceptable  to  him  from  me  than  it  migbt'  have 
been  from  another.  For,  looking  sternly  at  me,  he 
said,  '  Who  are  you-  that  take  so  much  upon 
you  f  Seeing  you  are  so  busy,  you  shall  be 
the  first  that  shall  go  into  Bridewell,'  and, 
taking  me  by  the  shoulders,  he  thrust  me  in. 

"  The  porter,  pointing  with  bis  finger,  di- 
rected me  to  a  pair  of  stairs  on  the  further 
side  of  a  large  court,  and  bid  me  go  ap  them, 
and  go  on  till  I  could  go  no  further.  Accord- 
ingly I  went  up  the  stairs;  the  first  flight 
whereof  brought  me  to  a  fair  chapel  on  my  left 
hand,  which  I  could  look  into  through  the 
iron  grates,  but  could  not  have  gone  into  if  I 
would.  I  knew  that  was  not  the  place  for  me ; 
wherefore,  following  my  direction,  and  the 
winding  of  the  stairs,  I  went  up  a  story  higher, 
which  brought  me  into  a  room  tbat  I  soon  per- 
ceived to  be  a  court-room  or  place  of  judica- 
ture. After  I  had  taken  a  view  of  it,  observ- 
ing a  door  on  the  further  side  I  opened  it, 
but  quickly  drew  back,  being  almost  affrighted 
at  the  dismalness  of  the  place.  For,  besides 
tfaxt  the  walls  quite  round  were  laid  all  over 


from  top  to  bottom  in  black,  there  stood  in 
the  middle  of  it  a  great  whipping-post,  which 
was  all  the  furniture  it  bad.  In  one  of  these 
rooms  judgment  was  given,  and  in  the  other  it 
was  executed,  on  those  who  for  their  lewdness 
were  sent  to  this  prison  and  there  sentenced  to 
be  whipped.  It  was  so  contrived  tbat  the 
court  might  not  only  hear,  but  see,  their  sen- 
tence executed.  A  sight  so  unexpected  and 
withal  so  un pleasing  gave  me  no  encouragement 
to  rest  there ;  looking  earnestly  around,  I 
espied  on  the  opposite  side  a  door  which  gave 
hopes  of  6  further  progress.  I  stepped  hastily 
to  h,  and  opened  it.  This  let  me  into  one  of 
the  fairest  rooms  that,  as  far  as  I  remember,  I 
wa«  ever  in ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  though  it 
was  now  put  to  this  mean  use,  this  house  had 
for  many  ages  been  the  royal  palace  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  until  Cardinal  Wolfiey  built 
Whitehall,  and  presented  it  as  a  peace-offering 
to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  till  then  had 
held  his  court  here ;  and  this  room  was  called 
the  King's  Dining-room.  In  length  it  was 
threescore  feet,  and  had  breadth  proportionable. 
On  the  front  side  were  very  large  bay  windows, 
in  which  ptood  a  large  table.  It  had  other 
very  large  tables  in  it,  with  benches  round, 
and  at  that  time  the  floor  was  covered  with 
rushes. 

"  Here  was  my  nil  ultra,  and  here  I  found  I 
might  set  up  my  pillar.  So,  having  followed 
my  keeper's  direction  to'  the  utmost  point,  I 
sat  down,  and  considered  the  rhetorical  saying 
that  '  the  way  to  heaven  lay  by  the  gate  of 
hell ;'  the  black  room  being  regarded  as  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  latter,  as  this  com- 
paratively migiit  in  some  sort  b^ar  to  the 
former.  But  I  was  quickly  put  from  these 
thoughts  by  the  flocking  in  of  the  other  Friends, 
my  fellow  prisoners;  amongst  whom,  when 
they  were  all  come  together,  there  was  bat  one 
whom  I  knew  so  much  as  by  face,  and  with 
him  I  had'  no  acquaintance  ;  for,  having  beea 
but  a  little  while  in  the  city,  and  in  that  time 
kept  close  to  my  studies,  I  was  by  that  means 
known  to  very  few. 

"  As  before  hinted,  it  was  a  general  storm 
which  fell  that  day,  but  it  alighted  most 
heavily  on  Friends'  meetings;  so  tbat  most  of 
the  men  Friends  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
prisons  generally  were  filled.  And  great  work 
had  the  women '  Friends  to  run  about  from 
prison  to  prison,  to  find  their  husbands,  their 
fathers,  their  brothers,  or  their  servants;  for. 
according  as  they  disposed  of  thero.'ielves  to  the 
various  meetings,  so  were  they  dispersed  to 
the  various  prisons.  And  no  little  care  and 
pains  had  they,  when  they  had  found  them,  to 
furnish  them  with  provisions  and  other  neoces* 
sary  acoommodatioos. 

"An  excellent  order,  even  in  those  early 
days,   was    practiced   among    the  Friends  of 
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LoodoD,  by  which  there  were  oartain  in- 
dividualg  of  either  sex  appoiated  to  have  the 
oversight  of  the  prisons  in  every  quarter,  aod 
to  take  oare  of  all  Friends,  the  poor  especially, 
that  should  be  committed  thither.  This  prison 
of  Bridewell  was  under  the  care  of  two  honest, 
grave,  di:>creet,  and  motherly  women,  whose 
names  were  Anne  Travers  and  Anne  Merrick, 
both  widows.  They,  as  soon  as  they  under- 
stood there  were  Friends  brouftht  into  that 
prison,  provided  some  hot  victuals,  meat,  and 
broth,  for  the  weather  was  oold ;  ordering  their 
servants  to  bring  these  things,  with  bread, 
cheese,  and  beer;  came  themselves  also,  and 
haviiig  placed  all  on  a  table,  gave  notice  to  us 
that  it  was  provided  for  those  who  had  not 
others  to  provide  for  them,  or  were  not  able 
to  proviie  for  themselves;  and  there  was  no 
deficiency  among  as  of  •  competent  number  of 
such  guests. 

"As  for  my  part,  though  I  had  fived  as 
frugally  as  possibly  I  could,  that  I  might  draw 
out  the  thread  of  my  little  stock  to  the  utmost 
length,  yet  had  I  by  this  time  reduced  it  to 
tenpenoe,  which  was  all  the  money  I  had  about 
me,  or  anywhere  else  at  my  command.  This 
was  but  a  small  estate  to  enter  upon  an  im* 
prisonment  with  ;  yet  was  I  not  at  all  discour- 
aged at  it,  nor  had  I  a  murmuring  thought. 
I  had  known  what  it  was  moderately  to  abound, 
and  if  I  should  now  come  to  suffer  want,  I 
knew  I  ought  to  be  content;  and  through  the 
grace  of  God  I  was  so.  I  had  lived  by  Provi- 
dence before  when  for  a  long  time  I  had  no 
money  at  all;  and  I  bad  always  found  the 
Lord  a  good  provider.  I  made  no  doubt, 
therefore;  that  He  who  sent  the  raveni  to  feed 
Elijah,  and  who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
would  find  means  to  sustain  me  with  needful 
food  and  raiment. 

"  Altboagh  the  sight  and  smell  of  hot  food 
was  sufficiently  enticing,  for  I  had  eaten  little 
that  morning,  and  was  hungry,  yet,  considering 
the  terms  of  the  invitation,  I  questioned  my 
being  included  in  it,  and  after  some  reasoning 
oonclnded,  that  while  I  had  tenpence  in  my 
pocket  I  should  be  but  an  intruder  to  that 
mess,  which  was  provided  for  such  as  perhaps 
had  not  twopence  in  theirs.  Being  come  to 
this  resolntion,  I  withdrew  as  far  from  the 
table  as  I  could,  and  set  down  in  quiet  retire- 
ment of  mind  till  the  repast  was  over,  which 
was  not  long ;  for  there  were  hands  enough  at 
it  to  make  light  work  of  it.  When  evening 
arrived,  the  porter  came  up  the  backstairs, 
and  opening  the  door  told  us  that  if  we  desired  to 
have  anything  that  was  to  be  had  in  the  house, 
be  would  bring  it  to  us  ;  for  there  was  in  the 
bouse  a  chandler's  shop,  where  bread,  beer,  but- 
ter, cheese,  eggs,  and  bacon  might  be  had  for 
money.  Upon  vhich  many  went  to  him,  and 
spake  for  what  of  these  things  they  had  a 


mind  to,  giving  their  money  to  pay  for  them. 
Among  the  rest  went  I,  and  intending  to  spin 
out  my  tenpence  as  far  as  I  could,  desired  him 
to  bring  me  a  penny  loaf  only.  When  he 
returned,  we  all  resorted  to  him  to  receive  nnr 
several  portions;  when  he  came  to  me,  he  told 
me  he  could  not  get  a  penny  loaf  but  two  half- 
penny loaves.  This  suited  me  better ;  wherefore, 
returning  to  my  place  again,  I  sat  down  and 
eat  up  one  of  my  loaves,  reserving  the  other 
for  the  next  day.  This  was  to  me  both 
dinner  and  supper ;  and  so  well  satisfied  was  I 
with  it,  that  I  would  willingly  then  have  gone 
to  bed,  if  I  had  one  to  go  to ;  But  that  wa«  not 
to  be  expected  there,  nor  had  any  one  bedding 
brought  in  that  night.  Some  of  the  company 
had  been  so  considerate  as  to  send  for  a  pound 
of  candles,  that  we  might  not  sit  all  night  in 
the  dark.  Having  lighted  divers  of  them,  and 
placed  them  in  several  parts  of  that  large  room, 
we  kept  walking  to  keep  as  warm. 

"  After  I  had  thus  warmed  myself,  and  the 
evening  was  pretty  far  spent,  I  bethought  me 
of  a  lodging,  and  cast  my  eye  on  the  table 
which  stood  in  the  bay-window,  the  fVame 
whereof  looked,  I  thought,  somewhat  like  a 
bedstead.  Willing  to  make  sure,  I  gathered 
ap  a  good  armful  of  the  rashes  wherewith  the 
floor  was  covered,  and  spreading  them  under 
the  table,  crept  in  on  them  in  my  clothes,  aod 
keeping  on  my  hat,  laid  my  head  on  one  end 
of  the  table's  frame  instead  of  a  bolster.  My 
example  was  followed  by  the  rest,  who  gathered 
up  rushes  as  I  had  done,  made  themselves 
beds  in  other  parts  of  the  room,  and  so  to  rest 
we  went.  Having  a  quiet  easy  mind,  I  was 
soon  asleep,  and  slept  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Then  awaking,  and  finding  my 
lees  and  feet  very  cold,  I  crept  out  of  my 
cabin  and  began  to  walk  about.  This  waked 
and  raised  all  the  rest,  wlio  finding  themselves 
oold  as  well  as  I,  got  up  and  walked  about 
with  me  till  we  had  pretty  well  warmed  our- 
selves, and  then  we  all  lay  down  again  and 
rested  till  morning. 

"  Next  day  all  they  who  had  families  or  be- 
longed to  families  in  the  city,  had  bedding 
broaght  in  of  one  sort  or  other,  which  they 
disposed  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  middle  void  to  walk  in.  But  I, 
who  had  nobody  to  look  after  me,  kept  to  my 
rushy  pallet  under  the  table  for  four  nights,  ia 
which  time  I  did  not  put  off  my  clothea;  yet, 
through  the  goodness  of  God  to  me,  I  rested 
and  slept  well,  and  enjoyed  health,  without 
taking  cold.  In  this  time  divers  of  our  oom- 
paay,  through  the  solicitations  of  some  of  their 
relations  or  acquaintances  to  Sir  Ridhard 
Brown,  who  was  at  that  time  MaVter  of  Mis- 
rule in  the  city,  and  over  Bridowell  more 
especially,  were  released ;  and  among  these 
one  William  Mucklow,  who  lay  on  a  hammock. 
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He  having  observed  that  I  only  was  nspro- 
viiled.  caaie  very  coarteoasly  to  me,  and  kindly 
offered  me  tbe  use  of  his  hammoek.  This  was 
a  pro  video  till  acoommodation  to  me,  which  I 
reo<>ived  thankfally^  both  as  from  the  Lord 
and  from  him.  From  thenceforward  I  thought 
I  lay  as  well  whilst  I  staid  there  as  ever  I  had 
done  in  my  Ufa. 

"  Among  those  that  rentained,  there  were 
several  yoang  men  who  cast  themselTes  into  a 
club,  and  laying  down  every  one  an  equal  por- 
tion of  money,  pat  it  into  the  hand  of  onr 
friend  Anne  Travera,  desiring  her  to  lay  it  oat 
for  them  in  provisions,  and  send  ifaem  in  every 
day  a  mess  of  hot  meat ;  and  they  kindly  invited 
ne  to  come  into  their  club  with  them.  They 
•aw  my  person,  and  judged  me  by  that,  bat 
tfaey  saw  not  my  purse,  nor  understood  the 
lightness  of  my  pocket.  But  I,  who  alone 
understood  it,  knew  I  must  sit  down  with 
lower  commons.  Wherefore  without  giving 
them  the  reason  aa  fairly  as  I  could,  I  excused 
myself  from  entering  at  present  into  their  mess. 
And  before  my  tenpence  was  qaite  spent,  my 
Heavenly  Father  on  whom  I  relied  sent  me  a 
fresh  supply. 

"  William  Penington,  a  brother  of  Isaac 
PenittgtOD,  a  Friend,  and  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, at  whose  house  before  I  came  to  live  in 
the  city  I  was  wont  to  lodge,  having  been  at 
his  brother's  that  day  on  a  visit,  escaped  the 
storm,  and  so  was  at  liberty;  and  understanding 
when  be  came  back,  what  had  been  done, 
bethought  himself  of  me,  and  bearing  where  I 
was,  came  in  love  to  see  me.  In  discourse 
amongst  other  things  he  asked  me  how  it  was 
with  me  as  to  money :  I  told  him  I  could  not 
boast  of  muoh,  and  yet  I  eould  not  say 
I  had  none;  though  what  I  then  had  was 
indeed  next  to  none.  Whereupon  he  put 
twenty  shillings  into  my  hand,  and  desired  me 
to  aeeepi  of  that  for  the  present.  I  saw  the 
Divine  band  in  thus  opening  in  this  manner  to 
me  his  heart  and  band;  and  I  received  it  v^ith 
thankful  acknowledgment,  as  a  token  of  love 
from  the  Lord  and  from  him. 

(lb  fee  ««><>Bii«A.) 

"Oh  come,  let  ns  worship  and  bow  down. 
Let  ns  kneel  before  the  Lord,  our  Maker, 
for  He  is  oar  God."  That  spirit  of  association 
which  works  so  mightily  in  seonlar  things  ir 
charged  with  a  yet  more  potent  influence 
when  applied  to  the  things  of  Qod.  Asso- 
ciation in  the  public  celebration  of  united 
worship,  also  infuses  order  to  the  sonl  in  its 
private  retirement,  and  quickens  the  individual 
sense,  even  apart  from  anything  we  may  hear 
or  do  when  thus  assembled 

The  Society  of  Friends  at  its  rise  accepted, 
and  scrupulously  carried  out,  one  grand  prin- 
ciple in  relation  to  public  worship,  via.,  that 


under  the  new  covenant,  its  varioas  exercises 
were  all  to  bo  spontaneous,  and  admitted  of  no 
pre- arrangement.  Assembling  in  His  name, 
with  Christ  in  the  midst,  was  their  only 
formnla.  When  thus  met,  waiting  upon  Him, 
they  believed,  nay,  they  kneic,  that  He  eonde* 
ecended  to  feed  His  people  with  the  heavenly 
manna— often  directly  with  "  times  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  often  medi- 
ately through  His  Spirit  operating  in  the 
hearts  of  His  servants,  dividing  to  every  man 
as  He  severally  willed.  This  was  their  ideal 
of  congregational  wonbip,  and  marvellonaly 
blessed  was  it  in  its  fruits.  As  in  private  wor- 
ship, so  in  public,  the  spiritnal  service  was 
engaged  in  each  for  himself,  and  for  all,  not 
by  one  person  for  the  rest ;  and  tfaey  eould  no 
longer  depnta  others,  systematically,  to  sing 
for  them,  to  otter  prayers  for  them,  to  break 
bread  for  them,  or  to  approach  "  God's  alur" 
for  them.  In  pnblie,  as  in  private,  He  who  was 
in  their  midst,  saw  their  inmost  hearts,  sap- 
plied  their  inmost  needs,  and  fed  them  together 
at  His  table. 

Tor  JtisaM  I>t«IUg«inr. 
THK  TSOFX&  VSB   OF  TIME  AND  TALENTS. 

"  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way 
that  leads  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find 
it."  Discouraging  as  this  may  seem,  the  au- 
thority is  such  we  cannot  gainsay  it.  And 
my  heart  sickens  at  the  efforts  continually  be- 
ing made  by  lukewarm  professors,  to  open  a 
highway  between  the  narrow  and  the  broad, 
that  will  lead  to  the  Celestial  City,  in  which  the 
hosts  can  carry  with  them  the  frivolous  anause- 
ments  and  pleasures  that  only  goitify  ttae 
senses.  This  ean  never  be.  The  heart  must 
be  weaned  from  these  things,  and  its  affections 
purified  by  self-sacrifice  and  self-surrender. 
Christ  and  Belial  have  no  more  affinity  now 
than  in  olden  time.  "  No  man  ean  serve  two 
masters."  Some  may  pay  these  things  are  in- 
Doeent ; — not  when  they  divert  ns  from  medi- 
tating on  the  law  of  God,  written  upon  the 
heart,  and  draw  away  our  attention  from  the 
inspeaking  word.  We  must  as  virtnally  lay 
down  the  life  we  have  in  theenehanting  things 
of  this  world,  however  specious,  as  Jesna  of 
Nazareth  laid  his  life  down  upon  the  cross, 
and  suffered  bis  hands  and  bis  feet  to  be  nailed 
there.  This,  I  well  know,  is  a  severe  ordeal 
to  flt'sh  and  blood, — any  thing  else  bat  this 
crucifixion,  anything  so  that  the  "  strong  man 
armed  be  lefl  at  ease  in  his  possessions."  Oyes, 
how  often  have  I  said  when  passing  throngh 
this  conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit,  most  will- 
ingly would  I  give  up  my  natural  life,  conld  I 
be  spared  the  saerifice  in  little  things.  Why 
should  we  yield  up  what  was  not  sinful  7  We 
cannot  choose  our  own  way,  nor  is  it  wise  for 
OS  to  trifle  with  Omnipotence.    "He  that  will 
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n^e  his  life  shall  loa«  it,  bat  he  that  will  k>M 
hia  life  for  my  aake  and  the  gospere,  shall  keep 
it  onto  life  eternal."  These  great  troths  are 
u  anobangeable  as  the  souree  whence  they 
originated.  Good  and  evil  are  before  us,  and 
oar  best  welfare  in  this  life,  and  that  whioh  is 
to  ooaie,  depends  on  the  ehoiee  we  make.  I  feel 
to  invite  my  yoang  friends  to  be  wise  while  it 
is  called  to-day,"  "and  choose  the  Lord  for 
their  portion,"  and  what  he  pleases  to  bestow, 
as  the  lot  of  their  inheritance;  then  they  will 
know  Hia  favor  is  bettor  than  life,  and  at  His 
rifrht  hand  are  rivers  of  pleasure  forevermore. 
Give  him  the  whole  heart;  keep  back  no  part 
of  the  price  of  the  land.  Suppose  yon  have  to 
give  op  dancing  parties,  opera  going,  theatrical 
exhibitions,  e&rd  playing,  and  dissipation  of  all 
kinds,  yoD  will  only  be  parting  with  that  whioh 
occasions  a  waste  of  time  and  leaves  a  sting  be- 
hind. In  the  place  of  every  evil  spirit  that  is 
driven  oat  of  the  temple,  an  angel  will  enter, 
and  employ  yoa  in  its  ministrations,  every  one 
of  which  will  draw  down  heavenly  blessings 
npoB  yoa ;  and  you  will  be  so  happy  in  these 
as  never  to  be  "  wearjf  in  well  doing."  When 
the  will  is  given  ap  to  the  Divine  will,  when 
we  cease  to  reason,  then  obstructions  are  re- 
moved,— mountains  skip,  hills  vanish,  seas  roll 
back,  and  a  smooth  and  easy  path  is  opened 
before  ns.  "  A  path  that  no  fowl  knoweth, 
whioh  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen,  the 
lion's  whelps  have  never  trodden  it,  nor  the 
fierce  lion  passed  by  it." 

Tan^not  to  the  right  band  nor  the  left;  the 
goal  is  reached  by  perseverance, — heaven's 
smile  is  the  propelling  power, — a  crown  of 
triumph  -is  in  store, — the  palm  of  victory  is 
sore.  "  Those  who  become  thas  snbmissive 
shall  hanger  no  more,  neither  shall  they  thirst 
any  more ;  the  sun  shall  not  shine  on  them,  nor 
any  heat ;  the  Lamb  fihall  dwell  among  them, 
and  lead  them  to  fountains  of  Kvibg  waters, 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes." 

We  are  placed  here  in  a  world  of  realities. 
Snrrounded  by  them  on  every  side,  we  are  en- 
trusted with  solemn  duties  ;  our  very  existence 
in  our  threefold  being  imposes  high  responsi- 
bilities. Let  as  reflect  upon  these-things  and  be 
taitbfal  to  our  trust,  so  that  we  fail  not  to 
stand  among  those  who  used  the  talents  given 
them,  and  when  called  to  a  final  reckoning 
could  come  forth  and  say,  "  Lord  thou  gavest 
me  five  talents,  behold  I  have  gained  other  five." 

8.  Hunt. 

TBK  NiaHT  FKAYKR. 

A  father  came  home  from  his  business 
at  early  evening,  and  took  bis  little  girl  upon 
his  knee.  After  a  few  dove-like  otresses,  she 
crept  to  his  bosom  and  fell  asleep.  He  carried 
her  himself  to  her  ebamber,  and  said,  "  Nellie 


woald  not  like  to  go  to  bed  without  saying  her 
prayers  V  Half  opening  her  large,  blue  eyes, 
she  dreamily  articulated : 

"  Now  I  lay  me  dowa  to  aleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord — " 

.then  adding,  in  a  sweet  murmur,  "He  knows 
the  rest,"  she  sank  on  her  pillow,  in  His 
watehfal  care  who  "  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

For  Friandi^  Intollig^aaer. 
TEARI.T    MSETINQ  AFPOIMTMXNrS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  were  some  remarks  in 
the  Intelligencer  on  the  weariness  and  too 
great  labor  often  experienced  by  some,  in  the 
attendance  of  Yearly  Meetings.  Cannot  this 
trouble  be  remedied  in  a  measure  ?  There  are 
in  all  our  Yearly  Meetings,  some  remote  Quar- 
ters from  which  but  few  persons  are  in  attend- 
ance. We  may  observe  that  when  committees 
are  to  be  appointed,  the  meetings  are  in  the 
habit  of  nominating  a  certain  number  of  Friends 
from  each  Quarter.  Consequently  where  there 
are  but  few  from  these  remote  meetings,  they 
must  be  appointed  on  all  committees.  We 
should  consider  whether  this  habit  is  really 
necessary.  Should  we  be  so  jeaioas  of  our 
rights  in  a  fraternity  like  ours,  that  we  must 
follow  this  plan  instead  of  making  selections 
out  of  the  whole  body.  We  can  sec  how  un- 
evenly the  burden  rests  on  the  mumbers.  A  large 
Quarterly  Meeting,  all  the  members  of  which 
are  of  easy  access  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  may 
comprise  more  than  half  of  those  in  attendance, 
and  yet  the  foar  or  five  from  the  distant  Quar- 
ters, who  have  come  a  long  distance,  and  had 
hoped  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  friends  both 
socially  and  religiously,  have  so  much  labor  to 
perform  that  they  are  overburdened,  and  instead 
of  being  refreshed,  they  return  wearied  and  op- 
pressed. We  have  long  noticed  that  too  often 
we  fall  into  a  routine  in  our  nominations. 
Year  after  year  a  certain  class  of  Friends  are 
set  apart  for  certain  duties,  such  as  writing 
epistles,  &a.,  while  others,  perhaps  equally  as 
well  qualified,  are  seldom  brought  forward. 
It  is  not  with  a  fault-finding  spirit  these  re- 
marks are  made,  but  an  observation  of  over 
thirty  years  has  oonvinoed  me  that  Friends  too 
much  neglect  bringing  the  younger  part  of  the 
Society  fbrward  on  committees,  by  which  a  mu- 
tual loss  is  sustained.  We  have  seen  Friends, 
especially  those  whose  duty  required  them  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders,  so 
overburdened  by  their  appointments  that  their 
company  in  the  social  circle  (one  of  the  great 
benefits  arising  from  the  mingling  of  kindred 
minds)  could  scarcely  be  enjoyed.  If  tbeir 
labors  had  been  shared  by  others  who  fre- 
quently have  nothing  to  do  in  business  affairs, 
this  would  not  have  been  the  case.        I.  H. 

The  fit  word  mast  be  fitly  spoken. 
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NOTES  OF  rOBEION   TRAVEL,    FBOH    PBIVATB 
OOBRESPONDESCX. 

No.  15. 
(Continued  from  page  792. 

BoLooRA,  llth  mo.,  1867. 
From  wTiat  was  once  a  prinoelj  palace  in  the 
old  city  of  Bologna,  this  goeth  greeting  to  the 

home  at ,  the  comforts  of  which  I  can 

assure  thee  were  remembeKd  with  something 
Tery  mnoh  like  a  sigh,  when,  two  hours  ago, 
we  returned  from  a  chilly  drive,  and  found  our 
frescoed  ceilings  and  immense  mirrors  a  poor 
cnnipcneation  for  the  absence  of  a  good  fire. 
We  had  omit^d  ordering  one  made  in  our 
chamber  before  setting  out,  and  the  stoves  that 
are  almost  universally  used  in  these  countries 
take  so  long  a  time  to  heat,  that  we  were  sum- 
moned to  the  table  d'hote  before  we  had  had 
the  least  benefit  from  the  fire — but  now  it  is 
roaring  comfortably.  During  the  dreary 
weather  that  kept  us  bound  for  a  week  at 
Milan,  we  half  resolved,  as  the  season  was  so 
far  advanced,  to  postpone  seeing  VeDioe  until 
spring,  but  a  bright  warm  suntihinc  made  every- 
ihing  appear  quite  differently,  and  it  was  de- 
cided we  should  at  least  pay  the  "  Queen  of 
the  Sea  "  s  short  visit,  and  we  have  not  since 
regretted  our  decision,  though  we  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  seeing  Venice  under  a  more 
genial  atmosphere  than  we  have  enjoyed  since 
being  within  the  geographioaMimits  of  "  sunny 
Italy."  After  the  first  day,  our  party  engaged 
a  valet  de  place,  who  was  quite  a  well-informed 
man — spoke  English  tolerably  well,  and  being 
an  Italian  and  a  devout  Catholic,  furnished  us 
with  a  number  of  interesting  legends  in  the 
history  of  Venice  and  of  the  Church.  The 
iiameR  of  every  picture  and  of  every  artist  in 
the  eity  were  at  our  service  whenever  we 
wanted  them,  but  bis  patriotism  was  so  exces- 
sive, that  he  was  quite  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge srme  of  the  atrocities  that  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  assoeiate  with  the  days  of  the 
Doges.  He  insisted  that  (he  Austrians,  while 
they  governed  Venice,  had  destroyed  some  of 
the  cells  in  order  to  represetit  them  as  havint; 
been  much  worse  than  they  really  were,  and 
as  to  the  dungeons  we  used  to  read  of  as  below 
the  level  of  the  canals,  the  water  of  which 
oozed  through  their  walls,  he  declared  they 
had  never  existed,  and  that  those  he  showed  ns 
on  the  ground  floor  were  as  bad  in  every  re- 
spect as  any  in  olden  time.  They  need  not 
indeed  have  been  much  more  horrible  to  satis- 
fy even  the  brutal  cruelty  of  those  barbarous 
ages ;  and  as  we  groped  about  among  them  by 
the  feeble  light  of  a  candle,  where  no  ray  of 
sunshine  ever  penetrated,  »nd  stood  on  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  just  where  Byron  and  scores  of 
other  tourists  had  stood  before  as,  it  required 
no  very  vivid  imagination  to  call  up  images  of 
those  fearful  scenes  of  bltfod   that  centuries 


ago  were  there  enacted.  We  had  all  seen  M 
many  pictures  of  Venice  that  many  parts  of  it 
looked  quite  familiar,  but  it  is  totally  different 
in  most  of  its  features  from  any  other  eity  we 
have  yet  seen.  Very  few  of  the  streets  that 
are  not  canals  are  wider  than  the  sidewalks 
in  Philadelphia,  while  the  greater  number  are 
much  narrower,  in  fact  no  tarrow  that  we  were 
often  obliged  to  walk  single  file  to  avoid  brush- 
ing constantly  against  one  wall  or  the  other ; 
but  these  little  alleys  are  lined  with  shops  of 
every  kind,  and  all  the  streets  are  paved  with 
broad  flag-stones,  and  so  clean  and  tidy- looking 
as  greatly  to  astonish  as,  as  we  were  prepared 
to  expect  quite  the  reverse.  As  gondolas  are 
the  only  carriages,  horses  are  never  seen  ;  and 
certainly  while  we  were  there,  no  qoadroped 
but  an  occasional  cat  or  dog  was  ever  visible. 
The  deficiency  is,  however,  fully  made  op  bj 
the  pigeons,  which  are  under  the  espeeial  pro- 
tection of  government;  and  as  no  one  is  allowed 
to  shoot  them,  they  have  increased  to  an  im- 
mense number.  Many  years  ago,  a  legacy  was 
left  by  some  distinguished  individual  for  their 
support,  and  every  day  at  2  o'clock  their  din- 
ner is  served  them  on  the  Grand  Piazaa,  in 
front  of  San  Marco,  We  were  there  oo  one 
occasion  before  the  hour,  and  it  wa»  very  amus- 
ing to  see  how,  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock, 
they  made  their  appearance  from  all  directions, 
flocking  toward  the  corner  where  they  were  al- 
ways sure  of  finding  their  repast.  There  were 
several  hundreds,  and  they  were  as  plump  as 
partridges  and  as  tame  as  kittens,  appearing 
to  know  as  well  as  any  of  us  the  immunity 
they  enjoy.  One  of  our  mornings  in  Venice 
was  devoted  to  a  voyage  along  the  Grand  Canal 
and  through  several  of  the  others,  that  are  as 
dark,  and  narrow  and  crooked,  as  that  is  broad 
and  splendid ;  and  during  this  exearsioo,  we 
made  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  suburb 
palaces,  some  few  still  inhabited  by  grandees 
and  still  radiant  with  frescoes,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  turned  into  hotels  or  ware- 
houses, and  only  to  be  known, as  the  former 
abodes  of  princes  and  nobles  by  the  tall  painted 
posts  that  are  driven  into  the  canal  in  a  semi- 
circle, around  the  entrance,  I  suppose,  to  pre- 
vent intrusion  by  the  oommonalty.  We  were 
shown  the  palace  of  the  Fosoari,  the  home  of 
Desdemona  and  one.  or  two  others,  and  in  an- 
other part  of  the  city  the  place  where  Shy- 
lock's  shop  once  flourished.  Besides  making 
repeated  visits  to  the  magnifioient  Cathedral  of 
San  Marco,  the  one  great  feature  of  Venice, 
only  rivalled  by  the  old  palace  of  the  Doges, 
we  took  every  day  a  "  course  of  churches,"  of 
inferior  rank,  but  all  oontaining  something  to 
admire  in  the  way  of  painting  or  statuary  or 
mosaic.  We  think  we  shall  appreciate  all 
these  more  thoroughly  in  milder  weather — so 
we  left  the  remainder  of  oar  enjoyment  until 
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we  reviait  Venioe  iD  the  spring,  and  oame  oo 
^  Bologna.  We  find  the  temperature  much 
the  same — very  fine  for  exercise,  but  a  little 
ohilly  for  picture  galleries.  The  gallery  of 
paintings  in  Bologna  is  one  of  its  celebrities,  and 
oontains  several  exquisite  oaasterpieoes.  Yes- 
terday in  walking  to  odo  of  the  churohes  we 
were  attracted  by  a  broad  arched  entrance, 
corered  with  frescoes,  and  upon  walking 
through  it,  found  on  the  other  side  a  large 
.  court  surrounded  by  arcades,  the  walls  of  which 

were  all  closely  covered  with  ooats  of  arms  of 
every  imaginable  device,  and  bright  as  paint  and 
gilding  could  make  them.  On  inquiry,  we 
were  told  it  was  a  building  where  the  very 
celebrated  University  of  Bologna  had  once 
been.  We  had  ourselves  ushered  up  stairs,  where 
were  twelve  immense  apartments,  now  contain- 
ing the  public  library,  and  all  lined  like  the 
aroades  below,  with  ooats  of  arms.  We  thought 
there  anast  have  been  thousands,  and  we  were 
informed  they  were  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  students  of  the  University.  These  rooms 
also  contained  a  number  of  bncts  and  statues 
of  former  Professors,  among  which  was  that 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  who  frequent- 
ly filled  her  father's  chair.  We  learn  she  was 
eminent' in  several  branches  of  science,  and 
that  the  sohool  of  Bologna  was  famous  among 
Other  thioga,  for  its  Female  Professors.  From 
here  we  were  taken  into  the  Anatomical  Hall,  I 
now  no  longer  in  use,  and  showo  the  statue  of ' 
the  man  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fit'teenth 
century,  and  I  believe  in  this  very  room,  had 
first  practiced  the  dissection  of  the  human 
body.  The  same  University  also  produced  OaJ- 
Tan,  the  originator  of  Galvanism  ;  so  we  found 
ourselves  quite  accidentally  in  what  had  been 
the  very  hot-bed  of  science  and  learning.  Our 
afternoon  was  pleasantly  occupied  in  a  drive  to 
the  cemetery,  a  short  distance  out  of  the  town. 
The  tombs  are  arranged  some  of  them  in  the 
cloisters  of  an  old  monastery,  and  the  remainder 
in  long  vaulted  galleries,  of  more  recent  con- 
struction. In  some  instances,  the  monument 
or  inscription  being  on  the  wall,  and  the  body 
under  the  pavement  beneath  it,  but  generally 
the  tombs  were  in  the  walls,  which  were  of 
marble,  divided  into  panels  just  large  enough 
to  contain  one  coffin.  Those  arcades  were 
very  extensive,  looking  as  though  they  had 
been  used  for  centuries,  while  many  of  the 
more  recent  tombs  were-  ornamented  with 
wreaths  and  bouquets,  very  much  in  the  ^tyle 
of  "  Pere  le  chaise."  Some  of  the  monuments 
were  very  fine,  but  in  this  oouutry  of  art  we 
hardly  see  ant/thing  in  the  way  of  statuary 
that  is  not  so.  From  the  cemetery,  we  drove 
to  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  whence  we  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings. 

(to  be  tontlwMdO 


OONVIDKNOE. 
The  child  leana  oo  its  parent's  breast — 
Leaves  there  its  cares,  and  is  at  rest ; 
The  bird  sits  singing  by  its  nest, 

And  tells  Hloud 
Bis  trnst  in  Ood,  and  so  is  blest 

'Neath  everj  cloud. 
He  has  no  store,  he  towt  no  seed. 
Yet  sings  aloud  and  doth  not  heed; 
By  flowing  streao^  or  ftratsy  mead 

Re  sings,  to  shame 
Hen  who  forget,  in  time  of  need, 

A  Father's  name. 
The  heart  that  tnult,  for  ever  sings. 
And  feels  ni  light  as  it  hud  wings ; 
A  well  of  peace  within  it  springs, 

Come  good  or  ill ; 
Wfaate'er  to-daj — to-morrow  brings — 

It  is  his  will.  Brilith  Herald. 


RKLATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
amusements  which  separate  the  sexes  are  dan- 
gerous. I  would  not  press  the  truth  too  nar- 
rowly and  literally;  but  undoubtedly  it  is 
a  general  truth  that  where  women  seek  their 
amusements  in  one  way  by  themselves,  and 
men  seek  theirs  in  another  way  by  themselves, 
there  is  in  both  ways  a  tendency  to  degenera- 
tion and  temptation.  God  meant  that  men  and 
women  should  live  together,  work  together,  and, 
in  all  the  functions  of  life — civil,  social,  re- 
ligious, artistic,  and  intellectual — co-operate 
with  e<ich  other;  and  their  mutual  relations  are 
harmonizing  and  balancing,  and  nowhere  else 
more  than  in  the  senkiog  and  prosecution  of 
amuMments.  I  believe  that  boys  and  girls 
should  go  to  school  together.  As  they  sit 
together  in  the  household,  so  I  think  they 
should  sit  together  in  our  temples  of  learoing. 
Colleges  should  not  be  for  all  men  or  for  alt 
women,  but  the  same  buildings  and  the  same 
professors  should  be  provided  for  both  in  com- 
mon. And  as  it  is  in  everything  else,  so  it 
should  be  in  amusements.  There  is  much 
greater  liability  to  temptation  and  immorality 
where  amusement  is  sought  in  the  isolation  or 
separation  of  the  sexes. 

Therefore,  all  exhibitions  of  pictures  and 
statues,  all  provisions  for  public  recreation,  all 
institutions  for  public  amusements,  should  be 
such  as  to  enable  the  people  to  go  in  groups 
and  families. 

I  do  not  think  amusements  can  be  good 
generally  in  a  community  in  which  a  man  is 
ashamed  to  take  his  whole  family  to  them.  If 
there  is  anything  you  would  not  like  your  wife 
and  children  to  participate  in  with  you,  the 
presumption  is  that  it  is  wrong ;  and  if  there  is 
anything  you  would  like  them  to  participate  in 
with  you,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  right. 
And  this  might  be  made  a  rule  of  judgment  far 
more  widely  than  it  now  is. — H.    W.  Beecher, 


The  oonverBation  of  mmy  people  coasists   in 
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great  part  of  "  said  I,"  and  "  said  be  " — said 
Ae  generally  having  decidedly  the  worst  of  it. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  22,  1868. 


Notice. — One  more  nomber  will  complete 
the  present  (24th)  volame  of  our  periodical ; 
and  it  is  desired  that  those  of  our  subscribers 
who  wish  to  oontinae,  will  notify  oar  agent, 
he/ore  the  close  of  this  volume,  on  the  29th 
instant,  in  order  that  their  names  and  address 
may  be  properly  registered,  &o.,  in  oar  sub- 
scription list  for  the  next  volame.  This  will 
promote  the  safe  and  sure  delivery  of  the  pa- 
pers. 


To  Correspondents.— Wo  think  the  sug- 
gestions of  our  correspondent  R.  on  the  subject 
of  Swarthmore  College  are  given  at  too  late  a 
period  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit. 

The  essay  on  "  Mother,  Home  and  Heaven  " 
is  too  redundant  in  style  for  our  paper. 

mm    

"One  generation  passkth  awat,  and 

ANOTHER  generation  COMETH."   (^Eccl.  \.  4.) 

— There  are  those  among  us  who  we  believe  are 
becoming  more  and  more  ooosoious  of  the  force 
of  this  Scripture  text.  It  has  been  familiar  to 
them  from  childhood,  bat  not  fully  appreciated 
until  by  paosiog  events  they  have  been  pressed 
forward,  and  found  themselves  standing  in  the 
places  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  their 
valued  predecessors  in  the  cause  of  Truth. 

Those  thus  brought  into  service,  and  who  feel 
the  importance  of  bearing  the  vessels  of  the 
temple  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  with  hal- 
lowed hands,  may  be  ready  to  inquire,  Who 
shall  be  found  worthy  ? 

We  r^oice  in  the  conviction  that  with  a  call 
to  labor  there  is  ever  bestowed  the  requisite 
qualification.  Our  Divine  Master  "  knows  us 
far  better  than  we  know  ourselves,"  and  abili- 
tates  his  servants  with  special  reference  to  the 
work  required.  As  their  "day  is,  so  shall 
their  strength  be."  The  same  power  with 
which  the  disciples  were  invested  when  they 
were  commanded  to  go  forth  without  purse  or 
scrip,  and  to  take  no  thought  what  they  should 
ray  if  arraigned  before  men,  will  be  manifested 
for  the  help  of  every  dedicated  child  of  God. 
We  oaoDot  suppose  that  the  removal  of  those 


who  "  have  finished  their  course"  and  are  now 
reaping  the  reward  of  well-doing  can  affect  the 
momentous  cause  in  which  we  are  alike  called 
to  labor;  a  cause  without  beginning  or  end,  but 
ever  bearing  upon  its  banner  the  neoeosi^  of 
present  and  individual  eflibrt.  The  faithful  in 
every  age  have  accomplished  the  work  of  their 
day,  but  they  could  not  do  the  work  of  ours, 
any  more  than  we  can  roll  back  the  wheels  of 
the  oar  of  Time  and  perform  what  tbey  may 
have  left  undone.  We  feel  a  concern  that  in 
the  sorrow  which  is  natural  and  allowable  to 
be  felt  beoanse  of  the  passing  away  of  those  we 
have  loved  and  honored,  we  may  not  lose  sight 
of  the  increased  necessity,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
for  those  who  are  left,  to  seek  wisdoga  rightly 
to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  them. 
Let  none  excuse  themselves  under  the  plea  of 
unworthiness,  and  look  toward  others  to  fill 
positions  which  they  may  esteem  too  high  for 
them.  In  the  Lord's  service  there  is  no  high, 
no  low,  no  rich,  no  poor.  "Every  valley  shall 
be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
brought  low."  All  are  called  with  an  high  and 
holy  calling.  Tbey  who  hear  His  voice  and 
obey  the  call  are  made  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

The  prononess  of  the  human  mind  to  depend 
upon  others  has  a  teadeney,  if  indulged,  to 
weaken  individual  effort  and  paralyse  energies 
which,  if  supplied  with  vital  force,  would  in 
self  concentration  elevate  man  and  place  him  in 
a  position  designed  by  his  great  Greater.  To 
disparage  the  powers  which  God  has  given  us, 
or  to  question  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  seen  fit  to  place  within  our  reaeh, 
savors  of  ingratitude  and  impairs  our  confidence 
in  the  guidanoe  of  His  spirit  . 

Our  liability  to  err  should  lead  us  to  use  our 
powers  with  the  caution  which  true  humility 
inspires,  but  not  to  neglect  or  undervalue  them. 
We  may  regard  the  faculties  with  which  we 
have  been  endowed  too  lightly  as  well  as  too 
boastingly.  We  quote  from  one  of  deep  ex- 
perience, who  said,  "  To  confide  in  God  we  most 
confide  in  the  faculties  by  which  He  is  appre- 
hended, and  by  whioh  the  proofs  of  His  exist- 
ence are  weighed."  "  Nothing  is  gained  to 
piety  by  degrading  human  nature,  for  in  the 
competency  of  this  nature  to  know  and  jpdge 
of  God  all  piety  has  its  foundation." 

The  power  of  diBoeming  between  justice  and 
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injustice,  exoellenoy  and  its  opposite,  is  the 
highest  facnltj  bestowed  upon  as,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  our  responsibility.  As  man  acts  in 
concert  with  bis  highest  sense  of  right,  and 
forms  his  life  according  to  the  manifestations 
of  dnty  as  conveyed  through  an  enlightened 
coBsoience,  be  is  brought  under  an  influence 
which  will  guard  him  from  evil  and  establish 
him  in  the  love  of  good. 

The  love  of  goodness  is  not  only  essential  to 
happiness  but  to  the  perfeetioo  of  every  virtue. 
It  is  an  important  truth,  we  think  not  suffic- 
iently recognized,  that  the  ultimate  reliance  of  a 
human  being  must  be  upon  his  own  mind  and 
not  upon  another.  He  cannot  reason  or  aot 
without  a  secret  confidence  that  he  is  endowed 
with  an  understanding  and  qualification  for  so 
doing.  But  self-government,  without  a  sense 
of  divine  superintendence,  would  hardly  ex- 
tend beyond  a  life  of  outward  and  partial  pa- 
rity. He  cannot  be  the  perfect  man  who 
does  not  constantly  refer  to  the  Divine  will 
for  counsel.  "  A  good  man's  steps  are  ordered 
of  the  Lord,"  is  a  text  which,  though  often 
referred  to,  can  never  lose  its  signifieanoe  and 
truth.  __ 

DiSD,  00  the  18th  of  First  montb,  1868,  Mabt, 
widow  of  the  late  Wtn.  Curpeoter,  in  the  73d  jear  of 
her  age;  a  highly  valued  member  of  Salem  Moathly  . 
Ueetiog  of  Friends.     la  the  domestic  circle  she  was  i 
a  wise  coansellor,  a  devoted  Wife,  a  te&der  and  af- 
factioaate  parent,  and  a  trne  and  steadfast  friend.  ' 
Sympathetic  in  her  nature,  she  ever  felt  for  suffering  i 
faumaDitj,  and  her  hand  was  often  eOeaded  to  alle-  j 
viate  those  ills  she  could  not  cure.    Mild  and  unas- 
saminf;  in  her  deportment,  the  was  nevertheless  firm  I 
to  her  convictions  of  dniy,  and  few  have  left  behind 
a  more  shining  example  of  unobtrusive  virtua.    Sar- 
roanded  with  much  to  endear  her  to  life,  yet  her  de- 
sire was  to  depart  and  enter  into  that  "  rest  pre- 
pared for  the  righteous  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 

— — ,  suddenly,  at  her  son-in-law's,  Robert  Bnnk- 
era,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  on  the  morning  of  22d  of  1st 
mo.,  1868,  SosAH  Bills,  widow  of  Tboi.  Bills,  Jr., 
(dsceased,)  in  the  '22d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Rochester  Monthly  Meeting.  So  pvacefully  she  re- 
signed her  life  to  Him  who  gave  it,  that  we  feel  a 
word  Is  doe  her  memory.  She  evinced  by  her  daily 
and  inoffensive  walking  that  she  was  desirous  to  be 
foand  one  of  the  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus.  We  believe  she  died  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  has  been  gathered 
into  the  heavenly  garner.  ^ 

— — ,  at  her  home  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  2d  of 
Slevenih  month,  1867,  Abisail  GooDWiir. 

By  no  one  was  ever  more  constantly  and  practically 
remembered  that  saying  of  out  blessed  Saviour,  "  The 
poor  je  have  always  with  you."  Always  with  this 
dear  friend  were  present  the  wants,  the  sufferings, 
ths  claims,  of  the  needy  and  the  lowly :  berlife  was 
truly  one  long  sacriSoe  of  self  and  all  self-  indulgence, 


on  their  behalf;  whan  she  died,  tbey  lost  indeed  a 
helper.  The  innumerable  works  of  love  and  mercy 
which  filled  up  her  daily  life  of  seventy-thrfe  years, 
the  labors  of  ber  hands  in  services  of  charity,  the 
consecrationof  literally  almost  the  wboleof  ber  small 
income  to  deeds  of  benevolenct,  are  known  to  few 
save  tbe  sharers  of  her  bounty  and  ber  intimate 
friends :  but  by  these  they  can  never  be  forgotten  on 
earth.  Have  they  not  also  gone  up  to  bear  blessed 
witness  for  her  before  the  throne  of  Heaven?  And 
can  we  not  therefore  fully  believe  that  the  divine 
and  joyful  welcome  has  been  Accorded  her,  "  Inas- 
mnch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  onto  Ms." 

A.  W.  M. 


•  friends'   PUBLICATION   ASSOCIATION. 
The  attention  ef  Friends  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ment in  this  paper  of  tbe  list  of  Agents  of  this  Asso- 
ciation having  Books  for  sale. 

KUBOPEAN    CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  17. 

Ratisboit.  • 
The  future  of  Qermany  interests  me  very 
much,  but  I  feel  discouraged  about  it.  Here 
in  this  old  city  (where  the  Diet  sat  so  long, 
and  which  exhibils  signs  of  snob  decay  as  I 
have  seen  nowhere  else,  and  yet  which  inti- 
mates so  much  of  former  power)  I  feel  deeply 
bow  completely  tbe  experiment  of  a  great 
Christian  Empire  initiated  by  Charlemagne  has 
failed.  I  wish  I  could  remember  (sufficiently 
well  to  do  it  justice  by  a  report)  a  lecture 
which  Dr.  Solger  delivered  npon  Charlemagne, 
is  a  course  of  leotares  which  he  read  to  a  class 
of  ladies  in  Boston.  He  severely  criticised 
Mr.  Hallam's  analysis  of  Charlemagne's  ohar- 
aoter  and  power  as  entirely  inadequate;  and 
gave  credit  to  the  great  Emperor  for  a  grand 
idea,  viz.,  that  of  making  all  Europe  a  union  of 
nations  under  one  EJmperor,  whose  prime  minis- 
ter  should  be  the  Pope  of  Rome,  at  whose  in- 
stance his  father  Pepin  had  just  conquered 
Lombardy.  He  said  Charlemagne  (notwith- 
standing his  French  name),  was  a  German  with 
nothing  Qallio  in  his  nature  or  ideas;  conse- 
quently that  he  never  dreamed  of  destroying  the 
right  to  their  own  institutions,  of  each  of  the 
several  nations  that  he  conqnered ;  but  he  did 
not  see  that  tbe  Church  in  besoming  secular- 
ised under  Constantine  had  involved  in  it,  in- 
extricably, the  Roman  principle  of  abioluttttn, 
which  (when  his  own  personal  influence  should 
no  longer  be  present,  and  it  should  be  acted 
upon  by  snob  a  spirit  as  was  afterwards  realized 
in  Gregory  the  Great)  would  assail  and  crush 
those  germs  of  human  freedom  which  were  so 
inadequately  protected  by  the  loose  confedera- 
tion of  tbe  German  nations;  each  of  which 
had  committed  its  own  interest  to  its  leading 
family,  with  no  adequate  safeguard  against  tbe 
possible  personal  ambition  or  frivolity  of  ita 
accidental  head. 

The  history  of  Europe,  that  has  grown  out 
of  the  antagonism  and  struggle  for  power  of  the 
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Church  and  tbe  Empire,  therefore  necessarily 
ended  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  inas- 
much as  the  Empire  vas  weakened  by  the 
struggle  of  its  several  parts  with  eaeh  other  for 
predominance.  I  turn  from  the  perplexing 
task  of  unravelling  this  web  of  contending 
tyrannies,  to  consider  the  experiment  which 
was  initiated  in  1776  in  our  own  country, 
where  first,  it  eeems  to  me,  Christianity  really 
has  organized  Empire,  and  has  shown  that 
Liberty  and  Love  may  have  a  political  -organi- 
zation, and  become  a  material  fact,  and  that 
they  were  not  always  to  be  a  disembodied  hope 
orucifiying  all  the  best  human  life ;  but  were 
to  make  a  kingdom  of  Beaven  on  earth.  Not 
that  this  is  realized  yet  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  it  i*  shown  to  be  possible,  though 
we  must  not  disguise  "from  ourselves  that  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  realization  may  be  put  off 
another  cycle,  by  tbe  prevalence  of  that  doc- 
trine of  State  Sovereignity  which  is  the  an- 
tagonistic principle  to  that  of  Federal  Union. 
I  think  that  the  idea  that  made  the  Fed- 
eral Union  was  a  true  Christian  idea.  The 
people  of  tbe  United  States,  not  their  several 
State  governments,  united  to  form  a  general 
government  which  should  protect  every  citizen 
in  the  rights  and  relations  that  were  common 
to  them  all,  viz.,  the  right  to  worship  God, 
each  in  his  own  way,  neither  hindering  nor 
hindered  by  others  in  this  respect;  tbe  right 
to  freely  circulate  in  all  the  States,  none  of 
which  was  to  make  any  laws  or  nourish  any  in- 
stitutions that  should  hinder  this  free  commu- 
nion. The  religions  side  of  this  Federal  Con- 
stitution ensured  it  a  free  development,  which 
shall  more  and  more  cherish  tbe  germs  of 
prosperity  peculiar  to  the  locality  and  circum- 
stances of  each  State ;  and  more  and  more 
powerfully  repress  whatever  in  each  State  shall 
threaten  the  profperity  of  the  others  and  of  the 
whole.  Tbe  governmental  officers  were  to  be 
held  for  such  limited  times,  and  the  tenure  of 
office  to  be  so  weak,  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
governing  would  be  hardly  an  object  of  personal 
ambition;  and  thus  that  the  enerey  of  men 
would  be  turned  into  other  more  benignant  and 
fruitful  social  functions,  and  it  would  be  proved 
that  "  that  country  was  governed  best  that 
was  governed  least." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
only  American  who  conspicuously  acted  on  the 
principle  or  showed  that  he  fully  comprehended 
it.  He  administered  the  government  hy  the 
people, /or  tbe  people,  and  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  too ;  steadily  refusing  to  ex- 
ercise any  powers  but  those  that  were  legiti- 
mately hi*  during  the  term  of  bis  election, 
whether  urged  on  the  one  hand  by  cunning 
and  selfish  politicians,  looking  to  their  own  pri- 
vate interests,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  gener- 
ous philanthropists  who  felt  as  if  a  beneficent 


end  sanctified  even  so  questionable  a  means  as 
arbitrary  power.  That  Mr.  Lincoln  instead  of 
emancipating  the  slaves  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation, at  the  beginning  of  the.  war,  educated 
tbe  people  to  emancipate  them  by  an  amend- 
ment to  tbe  Constitution,  is  the  guarantee  of 
the  Emancipation's  being  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
destructive  reaction.  It  is  an  immense  faet 
that  such  a  man  as  Lincoln,  whose  instinct  was 
identical  with  tbe  idea  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution, bad  the  conduct  of  the  American  na- 
tion, in  BO  formidable  a  crisis. 

Charlemagne's  Christian  empire  therefore  in- 
volved two  errors.  One  was  that  of  commit- 
ting power  to  hereditary  rulers,  who  can  never 
be  sufficiently  checked  by  the  ruled ;  and  the 
other,  that  of  embodying  the  spiritual  interest 
in  a  material  government  which  must  needs  have 
finite  aims.  There  is  no  more  material  em- 
bodiment of  the  spiritual  interests  of  man  than 
love  such  as  breathed  through  Mr.  Lincoln's 
second  Inaugural ;  tbe  exercise  of  power  over 
men  should  never  be  made  exciting  to  the  per- 
sonal passions  of  him  who  exercises  it ;  but 
merely  tolerable  to  his  sense  of  duty.  On  one 
occasion  during  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that 
when  he  had  "  finished  this  business"  he  ex- 
pected to  "fall  to  pieces;"  and  his  parting 
words  at  Springfield  showed  plainly  that  he 
considered  the  exercise  of  the  Presidential 
power  not  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed,  so  much  as  a 
duty  to  be  done.  This  is  the  true  spirit  in  which 
our  government  should  ever  be  administered. 
But  how  few  have  looked  on  the  exercise  of 
power  in  this  light  I  According  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  Alfred  tbe  Great,  he  so  looked  upon  it, 
and  hence  the  beneficent  influence  bis  reign 
still  exerts  over  England,  in  spite  of  the  dtfler- 
ent  spirit  of  his  successors,  not  one  of  whom 
has  ever  risen  to  the  height  of  his  idea,  except 
perhaps  Cromwell.  Even  Charlemagne,  Ste- 
phen and  Louis  of  Hungary,  Louis  IX.  of 
France  and  Henry  tbe  IV.,  made  it  their  first 
object  to  secure  their  own  personal  power  and 
transmit  it  to  their  posterity,  «nd  second  to  it, 
that  of  benefitting'  their  people.  Conrad  of 
Germany  and  the  first  Henry  were  more  person- 
ally disinterested,  but  their  scope  was  much  less 
than  that  of  governing  "  for  the  people  by  the 
people ;"  it  was  only  to  oblige  the  barons  and  kings 
under  them,  so  far  as  they  could  do  so  by  vio- 
lent means,  to  govern  their  respeetive  peoples  in- 
stead of  fighting  each  other.  They  did  not  think 
of  revising  the  plan  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  even 
when  the  Pope  was  Lord  paramount  in  Europe, 
and  maae  the  crowned  heads  bow  to  what  they 
called  the  Chnreh,  he  never  did  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity,  considered  as  rising  from 
the  tomb  of  the  Past  and  ascending  bevond  the 
present  conditions;  beouse  he  was  oifly  m 
name  the  spiritual  Power,  and  in  fact  was  a 
temporal  sovereign,  with  temporal  interests,  to 
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which  the  general  ioterests  of  humanity  are 
Btiil  made  secondary.  I  believe,  in  a  oertaio 
union  of  Church  and  State  as  I  do  in  the  union 
of  soul  and  body;  but  the  true  ohurch,  like  the 
soul,  must  be  not  outward  and  temporal,  but  in- 
visible and  spiritual. 

The  plan  of  Providence  is  to  produce  a  union 
of  all  men.  When  that  union  shall  be  brought 
about,  man  will  be  an  Image  of  God,  and  not  be- 
fore. All  arbitrary  governmoat,  all  personal 
^  aggrandizement  of  one  man  above  another, 
hinders  that  union,  and  it  can  never  be  brought 
about  by  such  means;  as,  among  others,  Charle- 
magne proved,  by  his  failed  experiment.  Hu- 
manity was  created  to  subdue  the  earth  and 
make  it  a  throne.  Its  history  began  by  letting 
the  earth  subdue  man,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
recover  itself  from  this  error,  humanity  has 
been  oonstantly  tempted  to  regain  its  lost  sov- 
ereignty by  wrong  means,  and  has  accepted  the 
method  of  the  Evil  One,  rather  than  that  of 
Lovd  divine.  But  the  latter  still  calls  to  Hu- 
manity : — "  Why  wilt  thou  not  oome  unto  me 
that  thou  mayest  have  life  1" 

The  Americans  are  beginning  to  understand 
this  call  of  mercy.  The  method  of  Divine 
Love  is  to  give  to  every  one  the  means  of  pur- 
suing life,  liberty  and  happiness  in  his  own 
way,  so  long  as  it  shall  interfere  with  no  other 
man's  way ;  and  the  human  government  which 
f  shall  be  the  image  of  the  divine  government, 
'  will  secure  equal  privileges  to  all,  and  give  mo- 
nopolies to  none,  whether  eingly  or  in  bodies). 
And  is  not  this  the*  creative  principale  of  the 
American  government?  Of  course  this  will 
not  make  a  "  communion  of  the  just"  at  once, 
because  all  are  not  just,  but  it  will  produce  a 
growing  communion  of  the  just  in  proportion 
as  each  man  keeps  up  an  honest  and  independ- 
ent communication  with  God,  as  the  Father  who 
appoints  to  him  his  business,  by  the  peculiarities 
of  his  organization,  which  in  the  last  analysis 
is  his  only  inalienable  inheritance  and  capi- 
tal, and  always  a  saffioient  one,  provided  he  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  employ  it  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  in  the  field  of  nature — material 
and  iotellectnal, — the  one  being  the  counter- 
part of  the  other.  For  I  believe  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  oontains  riches  enough  to  put  into 
full  activity  and  employment  all  its  inhabitants ; 
and  that  the  intellect  of  man  has  resources 
enough  to  develop  the  earth's  resources;  and 
that  the  oonsoience  of  man,  when  it  shall  have 
become  a  universal  conscience,  will  keep  sweet 
and  wholesome  the  reaction  of  the  one  upon  the 
other.  Though  hitherto  the  universe  has  seemed, 
generally  speiiking,  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to 
man,  it  does  not  disturb  my  faith  that  it  ti  to  be 
his  stepping  stone  and  footstool;  and  otherwise 
the  prophetic  promise  of  giving  to  Christ  "  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  inherit- 


aoce"  is  the  dream  of  a  fond  fanatioism  and 
not  divine  Revelation.  E.  P.  P. 


For  rdends'  IntelUgoiuKT. 
FEIENDS   AMONa   THE    FBEEDMEN 
No.  XV. 

Our  Teachers  continue  to  furnish  us  with 
material  for  an  interesting  summary,  and,  if 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  appreciate 
these  extracts  as  much  as  some  of  us  do,  they 
cannot  but  be  amply  repaid  for  the  perusal. 

Mart  A.  Taylor  writes  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  that  Stormy  weather  has  in- 
terfered  with  the  average  attendance  of  her 
pupils,  and  yet  an  average  of  35  out  of  10  ought 
not  to  be  complained  of.  (An  error  occurred 
in  giving  the  average  last  month.  It  should 
have  been  42  out  of  45.)  She  further  informs, 
"  We  have  a  flonrishing  sewing  school,  of  fi/t!/ 
of  the  largest  girls.  This  is  a  goodly  number 
to  fix  and  out  out  for,  but  two  or  three  good 
dressmakers  (colored)  have  volunteered  to  help 
us.  During  the  first  hour  of  evening  school,  ( 
teach  the  boys  drawing.  Some  of  them  make 
excellent  attemprs,  and  are  deeply  interested." 

Cornelia  Hancock,  at  the  same  place,  also 
alludes  to  the  wet  weather  interfering  with  her 
school,  althongh  she,  too,  had  a  good  "  average" 
— apd  gives  a  fuller  account  of  their  "  Indus- 
trial School,"  which  has  interested  their  minds 
for  some  time,  but  which  they  have  been  un- 
able to  carry  into  effect  before,  stating  that  "  a 
lady  from  Boston  visited  the  school,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  a  whole  piece  of  muslin  and 
one  of  calico ;  and  so  far,  that  has  helped  us  in 
material,  but  now  we  are  out  and  want  more. 
To  talk  about  these  people  providing  them- 
selves with  new  clothing  nntil  another  crop 
grows  is  simply  absurd,  for  they  only  have 
a  precarious  living.  In  regard  to  food,  they 
seem  full  of  hope,  however,  and  are  making  all 
kind  of  exertions  to  procure  land  on  which  to 
plant. 

I  think  in  your  Association  there  may  be  ' 
some  who  feel  a  particular  interest  in  their 
learning  to  sew ;  if  so,  I  will  promise  their  con- 
tributions shall  be  directed  to  good  account. 
I  think  it  an  important  matter  myself,  and  al- 
though hardly  a  proficient  in  the  art,  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  aid  in  the  enterprise." 

In  reference  to  the  school,  she  says,  "  Since 
visiting  the  Atlanta  schools,  I  have  talked  a 
great  deal  to  my  scholars  about  speaking  in 
school,  and  have  promised  them  when  they 
could  go  throueh  the  month  without  "  oondaot 
marks,"  I  wonld  repoit  the  fact  to  you.  One 
class  has  accomplished  the  feat  without  any 
punishment  being  connected  with  failure  to 
comply." 

"  I  have  two  scholars  who  compost  sentences 
correctly,  and  one  who  understands  Fraction* 
thoroughly,  and  ten  ciphering  in  Compound 
Numbers.    These  thirteen  soholars  could  enter 
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any  Orammar  sehool  ia  Philadelphia, — all 
bright  and  thorough  scholara,  aa  far  as  thej  are 
advanced.* 

Of  the  school  of  Isabel  Lenaib,  the  colored 
Teacher,  also  located  at  Charletttn,  we  have 
a  very  good  accovDt.  She  has  54  papiis  en- 
rolled, all  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  41 
of  whom  are  reading,  35  write  and  25  in  arith- 
metic. The  reduced  average  attendance  is 
thus  accounted  for :  "  The  planting  season 
has  commeDoed,  and  a  large  number  of  families 
have  moved  four,  and  five  miles  into  the  coun- 
try, and  the  larger  children  walk  that  distance, 
bat  the  little  ones  cannot.  In  some  oases,  the 
children  are  left  in  the  village  wiih  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  is  too  old  to  work,  while 
the  parents  go  up  country  to  work." 

Catharine  £.  Hall  writes,  from  Viewiia, 
that  her  school  ha^  increased,  and  bow  num- 
bers/brfy  pupils,  with  none  in  the  Alphabet — 
24  reading  34  writing,  and  30  in  arithmetic. 

Hart  MoBridb,  at  Fairfax  Court  House, 
states  that  her  "  pupils  are  almost  entirely  new 
scholars,  I  think  only  about  fifteen  of  the 
original  ones.  8ome  days  I  have  from  forty- 
eight  to  fifty  present.  In  stormy  weather  my 
school  is  small,  bat,  every  thing  considered,  1 
have  a  very  good  school.  I  have  51  pupils  on 
the  roll,  all  of  whom  spell,  44  read,  and  45 
write." 

The  letter  from  Sarah  M.  Ely,  at  Lewihi- 
viUe,  has  been  mislaid,  but  the  report  shows  36 
•obolara  on  the  roll — 23  of  whom  are  between 
6  aad  16  years  of  age,  with  only  2  in  the  al- 
phabet. All  are  in  both  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy, while  their  progress  and  conduct  are  re- 
corded as  "very  good." 

Franois  E.  GlAnzB  writes,  from  Semdon, 
"  I  have  had  two  difficulties  to  contend  with 
this  month,  which  have  oaaaed  my  average  at- 
tendenoe  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  would 
have  been. 

The  first  is,  inclement  weather  and  severe 
eolds ;  the  next,  a  very  poor  stove,  with  which 
it  is  impossible  to  make  the  school-room  com- 
fortable. (It  may  be  proper  to  say,  she  was 
immediately  authorized  to  purchase  a  stove 
without  delay.) 

My  class  in  history  is  very  interesting ;  they 
■eem  to  take  a  great  interest  io  it.  I  think 
our  six  months  expires  about  the  first  of  the 
Fourth  month.  Do  you  propose  closing  the 
schools  at  that  time.  I  shall  feel  very  sorry  to 
have  to  part  with  my  pupils  so  soon." 

Philena  Heald  has  been  temporarily  re- 
called from  Falis  Church,  while  the  school- 
room is  made  more  comfortable,  this  being  ap- 
parently the  only  method  of  overcoming  the 

*  In  regard  to  tbeir  admissioa  "  into  any  Gram- 
mar school  in  Pbitadaelpbia,"  the  compiler  feela  dis- 
poMd  to  make  a  homely  quotation—"  Doobti  arising 
abont  that  1" 


procrastination  which  has  been  so  culpably  mani* 
fested  in  this  matter.  In  reference  to  the  pro* 
posed  closing  of  the  school  for  this  purpose* 
she  wrote  us,  "  Ah  !  how  earnestly  I  wish  it  may 
not  be  long :  very  near  they  are  to  me,  and  the 
moments  seem  to  lengthen  into  hours  when 
they  are  detained  from  school,  and  I  feel  as 
though  I  cannot  endure  a  long  delay." 

Sarah  £.  Llotd  writes  from  Woodtavm, 
Va.,  "  You  will  observe  that  my  school  is  not 
as  large  as  last  winter.  I  think  the  cause  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  clothing, 
especially  for  the  feet.  Scbolan  who  came 
last  winter,  but  not  through  the  summer  and 
fall,  were,  without  exception,  when  they  com- 
menced the  present  season,  to  enter  advanced 
classes  :  and  a  better  behaved  set  of  scholars  I 
could  not  wish  fur  in  any  school." 

No  letter  accompanied  the  report  of.  De- 
borah K.  Smith,  at  Gum  Springs,  but.  fnpm 
the  latter  we  learn  that  the  school  has  in- 
creased to  88  pupils.  Of  these  21  read,  26 
write,  with  one  in  the  alphabet. 

Mart  K.  Peert,  at  Manassas,  states,  "  The 
weather  has  been  very  much  against  us  ;  there 
has  been  snow  nearly  all  the  time,  and  many 
of  the  children  have  over  two  miles  to  walk — 
some  over  three.  We  have  the  most  intelligent 
oolored  people  hero  that  I  have  ever  met  with 
in  this  State ;  no  thieving  amongst  them  ;  but 
they  need  educating,  as  very  few  of  the  grown 
people  can  read.  I  think  the  school  here  will 
be  of  more  benefit  than  almost  any  other  place. 

Sarah  Ann  Steer  writes  from  Vfater/ord, 
Va.,  "  My  school  is  larger  now  than  it  has 
ever  been,  and  I  think  quite  as  interesting  as 
ever.  I  have  a  number  of  new  pupils  this 
month,  most  of  whom  are  men,  who  seem  very 
anxious  to  learn,  and  appear  to  be  making  the 
most  of  the  short  time  they  expect  to  have  at 
school.  Some  of  the  colored  people  are  quite 
anxiooa  to  devise  means  to  support  one,  when 
the  present  help  is  over,  and  thej  will  have  to 
depend  upon  themselves. 

They  have  appointed  an  evening  to  meet, 
and  eonsider  the  subject,  but  I  fear  there  are 
not  enough  who  are  able  to  do  much  towards 
it.  The  "  minister  "  spoken  of  in  my  last  has 
attended  school  as  regularly  during  the  month 
as  his  Pastoral  duties  would  permit  him  to. 
He  has  told  me  something  of  his  history, 
whioh  may,  perhaps,  not  be  uninteresting. 

He  was  a  slave,  belonging  to  a  man  in  one 
of  the  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  and  became 
free  a  Mhort  time  before  the  war,  and  then  went 
to  Baltimore,  when  the  Baltimore  Conference 
appointed  him  to  this  Circuit.  He  is  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  a  very  intelligent, 
well  informed  man,  and  quite  eloquent  in  tbe 
pulpit,  although  he  never  went  to  school  any 
until  now,  and  has  but  little  knowIf<^S^  of 
books.    He  is  partioularlj  aazioua  to  improve 
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his  pronaaoiatioD,  and  to  learn  aomething  of 
Aritbmetio  and  Geography,  in  which  he  ia 
making  good  progress ;  while  hia  application 
to  study,  and  general  deportment  as  a  pupil, 
is  having  a  good  effeot  in  the  school. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  organised  a  Temperance 
Society  in  school.  We  have  had  but  two 
meetings  sinoe^and  now  number  fifty-lxeo  mem- 
hers.  I  have  always  prohibited  the  use  of  to- 
bacco in  the  sohool,  and  as  soon  as  the  cause  of 
Temperanoe  is  firmly  establiflhed,  I  intend  to 
try  to  orgwiae  an  antitohacco  society ;  but 
think  best  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time— so  begin 
with  the  greater  evil. 

My  tewing- ichool  clau  has  been  very  bnsy 
working  on  the  new  calico  sent  by  the  Associa- 
tion at  Christmas.  I  out  out  twenty  aprons, 
and  gave  them  out  to  the  girls  to  make  in 
sohool.  Two  sew  very  neatly,  and  have  some 
idea  of  cutting  out  and  fitting  work.     These 

1  appoint  to  assist  me  in  superintending  the 
work,  which  pleases  them  very  much.  The 
First-day  sohool  is  doing  well.  The  paokages 
of  papers  sent  are  very  acceptable,  and  are 
highly  prised  by  the  scholars. 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  Leeihurg,  Va.,  gives 
a  good  acooant  of  her  sohool.  She  has  64 
names  on  the  roll,  of  whom  44  read,  50  write, 
40  are  in  arithmetic,  b  in  hittorif :  while  53 
are  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  with  only 

2  in  the  alphahet.  To  show  with  what  rapidi- 
ty they  get  out  of  this  elementary  branch  of 
education,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  one  month 
since  she  had  10  pupils  straggling  with  this 
starting  point.  I  was  gratified  with  a  visit 
from  Captain  Smith  to  my  sohool,  a  few  days 
since.  He  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the 
advanoement  of  some  of  my  pupils,  particularly 
my  higtory  and  grammar  olasses.  The  same 
afternoon  he  bad  a  call  from  a  strong  seces- 
sionist, and  in  oonversation  mentioned  the  pro- 
gress of  these  children.  Ha  acknowledged  he 
knew  of  no  white  children  who  had  made  as 
much  progress  in  so  short  a  time.  So  much  for 
the  "  inferior  race  1"  In  taking  a  general 
view  of  this  enterprise  she  remarks : 

"  I  think  the  good  work  is  progressing. 
Living  as  I  do  in  the  family  of  the  Bureau 
Office,  I  have  an  opportanity  of  knowing  mnoh 
ot  what  is  going  on  in  the  affairs  of  the  colored 
people  at  large.  I  see  all  the  reports  that  are 
'sent  in,  as  every  teacher  of  a  Freedman's 
school  haa  to  report  to  Captain  S.  There  are 
nine  schools  now  in  this  (London)  ooonty  for 
Freedmen;  mix  of  which  are  taught  bj/ colored 
Tearheri.  According  to  reports  for  the  past 
month,  there  are  358  colored  children  attend- 
ing schocrfs  in  this  county,  and  but  <Airteen  of 
that  number  are  in  the  alphabet." 

"  The  colored  people  are  complaining  of  not 
getting  employment  readily  since  the  election. 
I  suppose  "  the  rebels  "  think  that  by  letting 


them  feel  in  tliis  way  the  weight  of  their  dis- 
pleasure, they  will  secure  their  vores  at  the 
coming  election  ;  but  I  doubt  their  success.  My 
faith  is  still  strong  in  the  Freedmen  ;  they  have 
fought  their  way  thus  far  under  too  many  diffi- 
oultiex  to  falter  and  turn  back  now.  May  the 
Father  above  shield  and  guide  them  through 
this  trying  season*" 

In  closing  these  estraets  from  the  letters  of 
our  teachers,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that 
several  who  have  heard  of  the  decease  of  our 
dear  friend  Jamtt  Motl,  expressed  in  feeling 
terms  their  sense  of  the  bereavement  we  have 
experienced. 

The  condition  of  the  thirteen  schools  under 
our  care,  as  exhibited  by  the  reports  for  First 
month,  may  bo  summed  up  thus  :  A  total  of 
628  pupils,  529  of  whom  read,  533  write,  390 
are  in  arithmetic,  with  only  seven  in  the  alpha- 
bet,  although  500  of  the  entire  number  are  be- 
tween 6  and  16  years  of  age  I 

At  this  point,  it  becomes  an  interesting  ques- 
tion (and  particularly  so,  as  the  stipulated  pe- 
riod for  which  our  teachers  were  enga$ted 
will  soon  expire,)  Will  Friends  suffer  these 
schools  to  be  closed  for  want  of  funds  I*  ^  lu 
other  words,  can  they  suffer  it  and  allow  over 
six  hundred  children,  moat  of  whom  it  is  evi- 
dent are  thirsting  for  an  education,  to  be 
turned  adrift,  to  pick  it  up  as  they  best  can, 
as  well  as  to  become  the  easy  prey  of  number- 
le.4S  impositions  on  account  of  their  ignorance  ? 
The  liberality  or  otherwise  of  our  Friends  at 
this  parttoular  crisis  will  determine  the  mat- 
ter. J.  M.  Ellis. 

PkOada.,  Second  mo.  19tb,  1868. 


from  the  Atlratie  Monlblx. 
THZ   MEETING. 


BT  JOHN  •.  WHITTIIB. 

The  elders  shodk  tbelr  hands  at  last, 

Down  seat  by  seiit  tbe  signal  pnssed. 

To  simple  ways  like  ours  unused, 

Half  solemdized  and  hair  smased, 

With  long-drewQ  breath  and  shrng,  my  gueit 

Hia  sense  of  glad  relief  expressed. 

Outside  the  hills  lay  warm  in  son ; 

The  cattle  in  the  mesdow-ma 

Stood  half  leg  deep ;  a  single  bird 

Tbe  green  repose  above  as  stirred. 

"  What  part  or  lot  bare  yoo,"  he  said, 

"In  these  dull  rights  of  drowsy-head  ? 

Is  silence  worship  f — Seek  it  where 

It  soothes  with  dreams  the  summer  air, 

Not  in  this  close  and  rade-bencbed  hall, 

But  where  soft  lights  and  shadows  fall. 

And  all  the  slow,  sleep  waking-hoars 

Glide  soundless  over  grass  and  flowers! 

From  time  and  place  and  form  apart, 

Its  holy  ground  the  hnman  heart, 

Mor  ritual-boand  nor  templeward 

Walks  tbe  free  spirit  of  the  Lord  I 

Our  common  Master  did  not  pen 

His  followers  ap  fTom  other  men  ; 

His  service  liberty  indeed. 

He  built  no  cbnrcb  be  ft«m«d  no  creed ) 
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But  while  the  saintly  Pharisee 
Made  broader  his  phylHciery, 
As  from  the  synagogue  was  seen 
The  dusty- sandalled  Nnzarene 
Through  ripenini;  cornfields  lead  the  way 
UpoD  the  awful  Sabbath  day, 
Hi!  sermons  were  the  healthful  talk 
That  shorter  made  the  mouuiain-WHlk, 
His  wayside  texts  were  Sowers  and  birds, 
Where  m  of^led  with  bis  grarious  words 
The  rustle  of  the  tamarii-k-tree 
Acd  ripple-wash  of  Galilee." 
"  Thy  words  are  well,  0  friend,"  I  said ; 
"  Unmeasured  and  unlimited 
With  ooistless  slide  of  stone  to  stone, 
The  mystic  Church  of  God  has  grown. 
Invisible  and  silent  stands 
The  temple  never  made  with  bands, 
Unheard  the  voices  still  and  small 
Of  its  nnseen  confessional. 
He  needs  no  special  place  of  prayer 
Whose  hparinj;  ear  is  everywhere ; 
He  brings  not  back  the  childish  days 
That  ringed  the  earth  with  Etoues  of  praise, 
Hoofed  Karnak's  hall  of  gods,  and  laid 
The  plinths  of  Fbilse's  colonnade. 
Still  less  He  owns  the  selfish  good 
And  sickly  growth  the  solitude, — 
The  worthless  ^race  that  out  of  sight,    ' 
Flowers  in  the  desert  anchorite ; 
Dissevered  from  the  suffering  whole, 
*Love  bath  no  power  to  save  a  soul. 
Not  out  of  Self,  the  origin 
And  native  air  and  soil  of  sin, 
The  living  waters  spring  and  flow, 
The  trees  with  leaves  ot  healing  grow, 
Dream  not,  O  friend,  because  I  seek 
This  quiet  shelter  twice  a  week, 
I  better  deem  its  pine-laid  floor 
Than  breeiy  hill  or  sea  sung  shore ; 
But  here,  in  its  accustomed  place, 
I  look  on  memory's  dearest  face  ; 
The  blind  by-sitter  gnesseth  not 
What  shadow  hiinuts  that  vacant  spot; 
No  e|e  save  mine  aloae  can  see 
The  love  wherewith  it  welcomes  me! 
And  still,  with  those  alone  my  kin. 
In  doubt  acd  weakness,  want  and  sin, 
1  bow  my  head,  my  heart  I  'bare 
As  when  that  face  was  living  there, 
And  strive  (too  oft, alas  I  in  vain) 
The  rest  of  simple  trust  to  gain ; 
Fold  fancy's  restless  wings,  and  lay  ■ 
The  idols  of  my  heart  away. 
Welcome  the  silence  ell  unbroken. 
Nor  less  the  words  of  fitness  spoken, — 
Such  golden  words  as  hers  for  whom 
Our  autumn  flowers  have  just  made  room; 
Whose  hopeful  utterance  through  and  through 
The  freshness  of  the  morning  blew; 
Who  loved  not  less  the  earth  that  light 
Fell  on  it  from  the  heavens  in  sight. 
But  saw  in  all  fair  forms  more  fair 
The  Eternal  beauty  mirrored  there, 
Whose  eighty  years  but  added  grace 
And  saimlier  meaning  to  her  face,— 
The  look  of  one  who  bore  away 
Olad  tidings  from  the  hills  of  day, 
While  all  our  hearts  went  forth  to  meet 
The  coming  of  her  beautiful  feet ; 
I  ask  no  organ's  soulless  breath 
To  drone  the  themes  of  life  and  death. 
No  altar  candle-nt  by  day, 
No  ornate  wordsman-s  rhetoric«pUjr, 


No  cool  philosopher  to  teach 

His  blaud  audacities  of  epeech 

To  double-tasked  idolaiors 

Themselves  their  gods  and  worshippers, 

No  pulpit  beat  by  ruthless  fist 

Of  loud-asserting  dogmatist, 

Who  borrowsfor  the  hand  of  love  / 

The  smoking  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 

I  know  how  well  the  fathers  taught. 

What  work  the  later  schoolmen  wrought; 

I  reverence  old-time  faith  and  men. 

But  God  is  near  us  now  as  then  ; 

His  furve  ot  love  is  slill  unspent, 

His  hate  of  sin  as  imminent ; 

And  still  the  measure  of  our  needs 

Outgrows  the  cramping  bounds  of  creeds ; 

The  manna  gathered  yesterday 

Already  savors  of  decay  ; 

Doubts  to  the  world's  child-heart  unknown 

Question  us  now  from  star  and  stone; 

Too  little  or  too  much  we  know. 

And  sight  is  swift  and  faith  is  slow; 

The  power  is  lost  to  self-deceive 

With  shallow  forms  of  make-believe.. 

We  walk  at  high  noon,  and  the  bells 

Call  to  a  thousand  oracles. 

But  the  sound  deafens,  and  the  light 

Is  stronger  than  our  dazzled  sight; 

The  letters  of  the  sacred  Book 

Glimmer  and  swim  beneath  onr  look ; 

Still  struggles  in  the  Age's  breast 

With  deepening  agony  of  quest 

The  old  entreaty  :  '  Art  thou  He, 

Or  look  we  for  the  Christ  to  be  7' 

Ood  should  be  most  where  man  is  least ; 

So,  where  is  neither  church  nor  priest, 

And  never  rag  of  form  or  creed 

Te  clothe  the  nakedness  of  need, — 

Where  farmer-folk  in  silence  meet, — 

I  turn  my  bell-nnsummoued  feet ; 

I  lay  the  critic's  glass  aside, 

I  tread  upon  my  lettered*  pride, 

And  lowest-seated,  testify 

To  the  oneness  of  humanity; 

Confrss  the  universal  want. 

And  share  whatever  Heaven  may  grant. 

He  findetb  not  who  seeks  his  own, 

The  soul  is  lost  that's  laved  alone. 

Not  on  one  favored  forehead  fell 

Of  old  the  fire-tongued  miracle. 

But  flitmed  o'er  all  the  thronging  host 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

Heart  answers  heart ;  in  one  desire 

Tbe  blending  lines  of  prayer  aspire ; 

'  Where  in  my  name,  meet  two  or  three,' 

Our  Lord  hath  said,  ■  I  there  will  be  I' 

So  sometimes  comes  to  soul  and  seat* 

The  feeling  which  is  evidence 
That  very  near  about  us  lies 
Tbe  realm  of  spiritual  mysteries. 
The  sphere  of  the  supernal  powers 
Impinges  on  this  world  of  oors. 
Tbe  low  and  dark  horison  lifts, 
To  light  the  scehic  terror  shifts ; 
The  breath  of  a  diviner  air 
Blows  down  the  answer  of  a  prayer; — 
That  all  our  sorrow,  pain  and  donbt, 
A  great  compassion  clasps  about. 
And  law  and  goodness,  love  sin4  fore^ 
Are  wedded  fast  beyond  divorce. 
Then  duty  leaves  to  love  its  task. 
The  beggar  Self  forgets  to  ask  ; 
With  smile  of  trust  and  folded  hands, 
The  passive  soul  in  waiting  stswds 
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To  feel,  aB  flowers  the  aao  and  dew, 

The  Ooe  trae  life  its  own  renew. 

So,  to  the  calmly-gathered  thonght 

The  innermost  of  trnth  is  taught. 

The  mjBtery  nnderstood, 

Tbiit  lore  of  God  is  lore  of  good; 

That  to  be  saved  is  only  this, — 

Salvation  from  oar  selfitbiiess ; 

That  Book  and  Church  and  Oay  are  given 

For  man,  not  Qod, — for  earth,  not  heaven, — 

The  blessed  means  to  holiest  ends. 

Not  masters,  but  benignant  friends  ; 

That  the  dear  Christ  dwells  not  afar 

Tbe  king  of  some  remoter  star, 

Listening,  at  times,  witb  flattered  ear 

To  homage  wrung  from  selfish  fear. 

But  here,  amidst  the{)Ooraad  blind, 

Tbe  bound  and  suffering  of  onr  kind, 

In  works  we  do,  in  prayers  we  pray, 

Life  of  our  life,  he  lives  to-day." 

THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  STERBAS. 
(Contlnuad  ttom  page  708.) 

At  Cre.sted  Peak  the  rugged  precipice 
towers  above  yoa  a  thousand  feet,  with  its 
abatiered  sides  looking  dreadfully  as  if  they 
wanted  to  drop  an  iDimense  fragment  of  rock  on 
yonr  head.  The  engineers  were  fain  to  tie 
themselves  with  ropes  as  they  surveyed  along 
here.  When  the  Chinese  were  brought  to 
begin  tbe  excavation,  it  is  said  the  Celestials 
mildly  remonstrated.  They  would  not  object 
to  anything  reasonable,  but  a  thousand  feet  of 
precipice  below  them,  with  a  thousand  more 
above  them,  and  banging  on  by  tbe  skin  of 
their  teeth,  was  a  heroism  of  labor  to  which 
they  did  not  aspire.  They  were  encouraged, 
however,  tu  begin  -at  the  beginning,  and  as  tbe 
nitro-glycerine  burled  the  gnarled  rooks  down 
the  mountain  and  far  into  the  valley,  Chinese 
courage  rose  again  to  its  maximum. 

In  winter,  however,  work  here  is  simply  im- 
possible. Avalanches  accumulate  on  crested 
peak,  and  breaking  away,  no  one  knows  when 
come  crashing  down  the  mountain  side.  Tbe 
wagon  road,  which  in  summer  winds  along  just 
at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  betakes  itself  in 
winter  to  a  respectful  distance.  Twenty-two  in 
all  of  the  railroad  workmen  were  lost  la^it  winter 

from  this  cause.     One  of  the  contractors,  who 
had  taken  a  retaining  wall  to  build  alone  this 

steep  mountain  side,  concluded  to  work  at  it 

noder  the  snow.     He  actually  dug  a  tunnel 

through  the  snow,  on  the  line  of  the  wall,  and 

worked  at  masonry  there  in  the  cosiest  manner 

imaginable.     The  accumulation  of  drifted  snow 

above  him  was  somewhere  from  forty  to  a  hun-    -  „  -     ,,  „ 

dred  feet,  and  it  was  pac&ed  so  closely  that  a  I  several   hundred   feet 

pick  was  found  convenient  in  making  his  tun-    through  a  tunnel  one 

Del.     No  difficulty  was  experienced   in   that 

Siberian  retreat,  but  some  of  the  masons  met 

with  their  death   from  incautiously  exposing 

themselves  in  their  house  by  the  roadside  to  an 

avalanche  about  to  fall.      Fifteen  were  buried, 

and  so  caught  betweep  the  timbers  of  the  bujl- 

ding  that,  though  only  a.  few  were  killed,  three 


only  were  able  to  get  out  of  their  "  bunks,"  and 
try  to  dig  their  way  out.  These  were  found  by 
a  rescuing  party,  and  the  others  also  were  saved. 
You  will  listen  t«  such  stories  as  this,  as  I 
did,  with  some  astonishme'nt,  on  the  first  of 
November.  Yon  will. recall  your  wonder  as  you 
came  up,  why  these  are  called  the  "  Snowy 
Mountains,"  when  there  is  no  snow  on  then) 
worth  mentioning.  But  if  you  go  down  along 
the  wagon  road,  which  is  now  deep-rutted  and 
dusty  (though  sprinkled  every  day)  from  the 
effects  of  the  heavy  business  done  upon  it  in 
double  wagons  and  ten  to  fourteen  mule  teams, 
you  will  notice  along  the  sides  of  the  road 
poles  about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  pieces  of 
board  nailed  on  the  top.  These  are  guide 
poles  when  the  snow  falling  to  the  depth  of  ten 
to  twenty  feet  has  obliterated  ordinary  land- 
marks. At  such  times  as  this  the  Sierras  are 
in  their  glury.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  their 
snowy  sides  and  sharp  summits  glitter  in  the 
sunlight,  and  by  night  have  a  strangely  sad  and 
solemn  look.  Life  in  the  Sierras  at  such  a 
time,  however,  is  a  serious  affair.  Still  the  en- 
ergy of  man  overcomes  all  difficulties. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  however,  that 
the  temperature  here  in  the  daytime  is  mild  r 
and  more  equable  than  in  New  York.  Rarely 
io  the  daytime  does  the  -  thermometer  sink 
below  aero.  Just  now  I  find  the  sun  is  hot 
enough  to  blister  a  skin  unaccustomed  to  ex- 
posure. The  average  temperature  at  the  sum- 
mit in  winter  during  the  day  is  considerably 
above  zero,  and  during  storms  it  rises  to  32°  « 
above  zero.  It  is  colder,  in  fact,  down  in  the 
canons,  where  there  is  less  sunshine  and  less 
moisture  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
snows,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  dis- 
agreeable blankets:  the  thicker  they  are  the 
more  objectionable.  To  guard  against  obstruc- 
tion from  this  cause  tbe  railroad  io  exposed 
places  is  covered  with  sheds.  Probably  the 
whole  road  between  what  is  called  tbe  "  snow 
lines"  op  either  side  will  be  thus  protected,  and 
tbe  traveller  over  the  Sierras  will  pass  through 
pretty  much  a  perpetual  tunnel. 

The  business  of  tunneling,  to  which  engin- 
eers usually  object,  is,  on  this  line,  one  of  the 
luxuries.  That  can  be  carried  on  summer  and 
winter  when  nothing  else  can  be  done.  Henee, 
instead  of  running  over  the  summit,  as  might 
have  been  done  (though  with  a  worse  location 
beyond),  the  engineers  started  a  down  grade 
back,  and  run  down 
thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet  long.  The  road  is  scarcely 
out  of  this  before  it  enters  another  one  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  then  another  and  another, 
till  within  two  miles  it  has  treated  itself  to 
seven  tunnels  in  rapid  succession,  having  a 
total  length  of  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sizty-niae  feet 
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Summit  Tannel  is  No.  6;  and  we  walked 
down  throofrh  Noe.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12. 
Tunnel  No.  13  is  where  the  nose  of  the  pom- 
ontrry  looking;  out  on  Donner  Lake  is  pierced. 
Tunnel  No.  12  behaved  badly,  the  middle  of 
it  caving  in  and  making  a  timber  casing 
necessary.  Tunnel  No.  1 1  was  still  worse,  and 
tequired  casing  all  through.  The  material  is 
so  loose  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  run  a  small 
« heading,"  supported  by  timbers ;  then  to 
work  down  on  each  side,  and  pot  in  temporary 
stiores,  till  the  core  is  taken  out,  when  the 
permanent  timber  arch  is  put  in,  and  carefully 
filled  over.  A  hundred  feet  or  so  of  this  core 
remained  in  when  we  came  along,  and  it  was 
neoesssry  to  elamber  over  it  by  the  light  of  tal- 
low dips.  Where  the  Judge  and  S.  could  go, 
I  was  sure  there  would  be  a  hole  left  big 
enough  for  me;  so  I  followed  in  their  trail. 
The  workman  orouohed  aside  as  we  passed  in 
attitudes  necesaarily  respectful,  from  the  limited 
accommodations  afforded  there  for  the  human 
form  divine. 

(To  b*  eonHnoal.) 

He  pray eth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 

For  the  dear  Qod  vbo  loreth  as. 
He  made  and  lovetb  all. 

STIOKIHQ  TO  TOUa  PROFESSIOIT. 

Yoa  have  probably  just  chosen  yonr  profes- 
sion, or  are  about  to  make  the  choice.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  discuss  that  subject  with 
yoa.  The  one  duty  which  I  do  urge  upon  yon, 
in  connection  with  it,  is,  stiok  to  your  choice 
when  made.  I  do  not  say,  stiok  to  it,  right  or 
wrong;  but  having  begun  on  any  coarse  of 
action,  let  it  not  be  an  even  weight  of  argu- 
ment against  it,  which  shall  lead  yon  to  aban- 
don it.  Do  not  give  up  what  yon  have  delib- 
erately chosen,  unless  the  arguments  for  re- 
eeding  are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  those  for 
going  on.  To  change  from  one  profession  or 
basiness  to  another,  is  in  a  great  mefuure  to 
throw  away  all  the  progress  yon  have  made  in 
the  one  already  begun.  It  is  to  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  coarse  for  a  fresh  start. 
The  different  professions  in  this  respect  are  not 
so  much  parallel  tracks,  where  you  can  be 
awitohed  from  one  into  aether,  without  loss  of 
progress,  but  rather  tracks  radiating  from  a  com- 
mon centre.  To  pass  from  one  to  another,  yoa 
most  in  each  ease  go  back  to  the  original  station. 
Yon  must  begin  your  career  anew.     The  oom- 

K risen  of  course  cannot  be  spplied  with  rigor, 
many  particulars  it  is  not  true,  yet  it 
has  substantial  truth.  The  man  who  is  tinker- 
ing away,  first  at  one  thing  and  then  at  another, 
rarely  succeeds.  Jt  is  not  in  the  nature  ot 
tilings  that  he  should  suoseed.  Oa  the  other 
h^nd,  a  man's  ohoiee  of  a  profession  must  be 
very  bjtd  indeed,  if  patient,  pemstent^  tenaoioas 


continuance  therein  do  not  crown  him  with  sac* 
cess.— /Vo/.  Harit  "  MUtake$  of  Educated 
men." 


ITBM». 

A  letter  from  Niagara  Falls  gx^tt  the  foUowiog 
desctipti'jn  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  low 
water  at  the  Falls  and  elsenrherp. 

"  Tb*  strong  easterly  gale  sent  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  waatward,  leaving  the  Niagara  river  and  Its 
tributaries  loirer  than  it  was  ever  known  before. 
Bnffalo  Greek  was  so  low  that  all  the  vessels  in  it 
were  gronnded,  and  Niagara  Falls  was  a  rivulet  com- 
pared with  its  native  grandenr.  The  bed  of  the 
.American  branch  was  so  denuded  that  yon  could 
travel  In  Its  rocky  bed  whbout  wetting  yoar  feet, 
and  mvsteries  that  were  never  before  revealed  came 
to  light  on  that  day.  Rocks  that  heretofore  were 
iuTisible  appeared  In  their  fnll-grown  deformity 
upon  the  surface,  and  great  was  the  constematloa 
among  the  flnny  tribes.  Tbe  Three  Sisters  wereac- 
cesBsible  to  foot  passengers,  and  many  traversed  where 
human  foot  bad  never  trtid,  witb  perfect  imponity 
and  dry  feet.  Below  tbe  falls  was  tbe  wonder  of 
wonders.  The  water  was  fall  twenty  feet  lower 
than  usual,  and  tbe  oldest  inhabitant  gaxed  in  won- 
der at  the  grand  transformation.  Near  Suspension 
Bridge,  the  Celebrated  rock  nt  Witmer's  mill,  upon 
which  a  drowning  man  caagbt  and  was  rescaed 
several  years  ago,  which  barely  projects  its  bead 
above  the  water,  was  laid  bare  twenty  feet  above 
tbe  surface." — Buffalo  Courier, 

Is  SwiTSSBbASD,  at  Neufcbatel,  there  is  an  ob- 
servatory organiied  op  an  extensive  scale  and  pro- 
vided with  the  very  finest  instruments.  Betides 
purely  scientific  results,  it  renders  immense  service 
to  chronometer  makers,  by  enabling  them  to  produce 
watches  which  are  every  day  becoming  more  peifect. 
This  is  important  to  the  branch'  of  industry  in  qnes- 
tion,  which  oan  only  exist  by  constant  improvement. 
Prizes  are  given  to  makers  whose  watches  approach 
as  nearly  as  posaible  to  perfection.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  wonderful  precision  that  has  been  obtained 
in  Ibis  branch  of  industry,  a  marine  chronometer 
lately  tasted  gave  tbe  mean  variations  from  day  to 
day,  in  two  months'  trial,  sec.  0.164.  Commoa 
watches  become  more  perfect  every  year.  In  Sixty- 
seven  watches  tested  since  1866  the  mean  variation 
was  only  three-qnarters  of  a  second  in  tweuty-fonr 
hours.  In  1862,  tbe  mean  variation  was  sec.  1.61; 
1863,  1.28  I  1884,  1.27  ;  1863,  0  88  ;  1866,  0.84.  Oa 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  cbionometers  ob- 
served in  18C6  the  mean  variation  was  less  than 
half  a  second.  These  practical  rasnlta  show  tha 
importance  of  snch  observatories  as  that  of  Neaf- 
ehaiel. 

Tan  USDKB0B0I7SD  BAiLWAT  of  London,  dnrlngtfae 
five  years  of  its  existence,  has  carried  eighty  mil- 
lions of  passengers,  at  nn  average  speed  of  sixteen 
miles  per  hour,  and  without  the  lots  of  a  single  Ufa. 
Twenty-one  millions  of  passengers  were  carried  ia 
1866,  and  twenty-thre«  millions  in  1867.  About  3000 
traitiB  run  over  it  per  week,  running  tbe  greater  part 
of  tbe  day  every  five  minutes. 

A  new  sect  terming  themselves  "Non-flghting 
Men"  have  appeared  among  tbe  sailors  of  the 
Britiah  navy.  Some  bf  the  ten  years'  men  of  this 
sect,  on  claiming  their  discbarge,  were  asked  wbj 
they  wished  to  leave  the  service,  and  replied,  "  For 
tbe  love  of  the  Lord  and  liberty."  There  are  a  num- 
bPT  of  the  non-fighting  men  in  tbe  Mediterranean 
fleet  at  tbe  present  lime. 
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Trom  "  Penna  and  Peningtona." 

THOMAS  ELLWOOD  IN  FBI80N. 

(OontUmsd  from  pag*  801.) 

"  Oa  tbe  Seventh  day  he  vent  down  again 
as  oaaal  to  Cbalfant ;  and  in  disoonrse  fcave  an 
aocoont  of  my  impriBonment.  Whereupon,  on 
his  return  the  Second  day  following,  my  affec- 
tionate friend  Mary  Penington  aeot  me  forty 
shillings,  which  he  soon  after  brought  me. 
Not  many  days  after  this  I  received  twenty 
shillings  from  my  father,  who,  understanding  I 
was  a  prisoner  in  Bridewell,  sent  me  this 
money  to  sapport  me  there.  Now  was  my 
pocket,  from  the  lowest  ebb,  risen  to  a  full 
tide.  I  was  at  the  brink  of  want,  nett  door  to 
nothing,  yet  my  eonfidence  did  not  fail  nor  my 
faith  stagger;  and  on  a  sudden  came  plentifal 
supplies,  shower  upon  vhower,  so  that  I  abound- 
ed ;  yet  in  humility  could  say,  '  Thia  is  the 
Lord's  doings.'  And  without  defrauding  any 
of  the  inatrumenta  of  the  acknowledgments  due 
unto  them,  mine  eye  looked  over  and  beyond 
them  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  whom  I  saw  was 
the  author  thereof,  and  with  thankful  heart  I 
retprned  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  Him. 
And  thu  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  me  I  thus 
record,  to  the  end  that  all  into  who8e  hands 
thia  may  come  may  be  encouraged  to  trust  in 
Him  whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  and 
who  is  indeed  a  God  near  at  hand  to  help  in 
the  needful  time.  Now  I  durst  venture  myself 
into  the  elnb  to  which  I  had  been  invited, 
and  accordinglj  (having  by  thia  time  gained 


acquaintance  with  them)  took  an  opportunity 
to  cast  myself  among  them  j  and  thenceforward, 
so  long  as  we  continued  prisoners  together  I 
was  one  of  their  mess. 

"  Tbe  chief  thing  I  now  wanted  was  employ- 
ment, which  scarcely  any^  wanted  but  myself, 
for  the  rest  of  ray  company  were  generally 
tradesmen,  and  of  such  trades  as  could  set 
themselves  to  work  there.  Of  these,  divers 
were  tailors— some  masters,  some  journeymen 
— and  with  these  I  most  inclined  to  settle. 
But  because  I  was  too  much  a  novice  in  their 
art  to  be  trusted  with  any  of  their  work,  I  got 
work  from  a  hosier  in  Cheapside ;  which  was  to 
make  night- waistcoats  of  red  and  yellow  flaDoel, 
for  women  and  children.  And  with  this  I  enter- 
ed myself  among  the  tailors,  sitting  cross-legged 
as  they  did ;  and  so  spent  those  leisure  hours 
with  innooency  and  pleasure,  which  want  of 
business  would  have  made  tedious." 

Thus  circumstanced,  these  prisoners  were 
continued  in  Bridewell  for  two  months,  without 
being  brought  before  any  magistrate  to  have 
acousation  made  against  them.  And  when  at 
last  they  were  brought  up,  it  seemed  merely  to 
have  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  snpremacy 
tendered.  The  prisoners  complained  of  the 
illegality  of  their  imprisonment,  and  desired  to 
know  what  they  had  lain  so  long  in  prison  for. 
To  this  the  Recorder  replied,  "  If  you  think 
you  have  been  wrongfully  imprisoned  you 
have  your  remedy  at  law,  and  may  fake  it  if 
joa  think  it  worth  your  while.     The  court- 
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may  send  for  any  man  oat  of  the  street,  and 
teoder  him  the  oath ;  so  we  take  no  notice  of 
how  you  came  hither,  but,  finding  yon  here, 
we  tender  yon  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  if 
yon  refuse  to  take  we  shall  commit  yon,  and  at 
length  premnnire  yon."  Accordingly,  as  each 
of  the  Friends  was  bronght  np,  and  declined  to 
take  the  oaths,  he  was  sot  aside  and  another 
called.  The  final  process  of  declaring  them 
outlaws,  lo  be  imprisoned  for  life,  was  left  for 
a  iiitare  occasion.  When  all  were  gone  over, 
instead  of  being  sent  back  to  Bridewell,  they 
were  committed  to  Newgate,  where  a  circnm- 
stanoe  occurred  which  I  shall  leave  Thomas 
EUwood  to  nar|«te.  His  description  brings 
strikingly  before  ns  the  crowded  state  of  the 
Londoti  prisons,  nhowing  the  recklessness  of 
that  spirit  of  religions  persecution  which  filled 
them.  No  marvel  that,  eventually,  at  its  cul- 
mination, plague  and  pestilence  swept  over  the 
city.     He  says : — 

"  When  we  came  to  Newgate  we  found  that 
side  of  the  prison  very  full  of  Friends,  who 
were  prisoners  there  before  ns ;  as  indeed  werf 
all  the  other  parts  of  that  prison,  and  most  of 
the  other  prisons  abont  the  town ;  and  onr  ad- 
dition caused  a  still  greater  throng  on  that  side 
of  Newgate.  We  had  the  liberty  of  the  hall, 
which  is  on  the  first  story  over  the  gate,  and 
which  in  the  daytime  is  common  to  all  the  prison- 
ers on  that  side,  felons  as  well  as  others.  But  in 
the  night  we  all  lodged  in  one  room,  which 
was  large  and  round,  having  in  the  middle  of 
it  a  great  pillar  of  oaken  timber,  which  bore  np 
the  chapel  that  is  over  it.  To  this  pillar  we 
fastened  our  hammocks  at  one  end,  and  to  the 
opposite  wall  on  the  other  end,  quit«  round  the 
room,  in  three  stories  one  over  the  other ;  so 
that  they  who  lay  in  the  upper  and  middle  row 
of  hammocks  were  obliged  to  go  to  bed  first, 
because  they  were  to  climb  np  to  the  higher 
by  getting  into  the  lower  ones.  And  under 
the  lower  range  of  hammocks,  by  the  wall 
sides,  were  laid  beds  upon  the  fioor,  in  which 
the  sick  and  weak  prisoners  lay.  There  were 
many  sick  and  some  very  weak,  and  though  we 
were  not  long  there,  one  of  onr  fellow-prisoners 
died. 

"  The  body  of  the  deceased,  being  laid  out 
and  put  in  a  coffin,  was  set  in  a  room  called 
'  The  Lodge,'  that  the  coroner  might  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  manner  of 
their  doing  it'  is  this.  As  soon  aa  the  coroner 
is  come,  the  turnkeys  ran  into  the  street  under 
the  gate,  and  seise  upon  every  man  that  passes 
till  they  have  got  enough  to  make  np  the 
coroner's  inquest.  It  so  happened  at  this 
time,  that  they  lighted  on  an  ancient  man,  a 
grave  citizen,  who  was  trudging  through  the 
.gate  in  great  haste,  and  him  they  lud  hold  on, 
telling  him  he  must  come  in  and  serve  upon 
the  ioqaest     He  pleaded  hard,  begged  and 


besonght  them  to  let  bim  go,  assuring  them  be 
was  going  on  very  argent  business.  But  they 
were  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  When  tbey  had 
got  their  complement,  and  were  shut  in  together, 
the  others  said  to  this  ancient  man,  'Come, 
father,  yon  are  the  oldest  among  as ;  yon  shall 
be  our  foreman.'  When  the  coroner  had 
sworn  the  jury,  the  coffin  was  uncovered,  that 
they  might  look  npon  the  body.  But  the  old 
man  said  to  them,  <  To  what  purpose  do  you 
show  us  a  dead  body  here  ?  You  wonld  nol 
have  ns  think  that  this  man  died  in  this  room  ! 
How  shall  we  be  able  to  judge  how  this  man 
came  by  his  death,  unless  we  see  the  place 
where  he  died,  and  where  he  hath  been  kept 
prisoner  before  he  died  ?  How  know  we  but 
that  the  incommodionsness  of  the  place  wherein 
he  was  kept  may  have  occasioned  his  death  ? 
Therefore  show  us  the  place  wherein  this  man 
died.' 

Thu  much  displeased  the  keepers,  and  they 
began  to  banter  the  old  man,  thinking  to  beat 
him  off  it.  But  he  stood  up  tightly  to  them  : 
<  Come,  come,'  said  he,  '  though  jou  made  a 
fool  of  me  in  bringing  me  hither,  ye  shall  not 
find  me  a  child  now  I  am  here.  Mistake  not ; 
for  I  understand  my  place  and  yonr  duty ;  and 
1  require  you  to  conduct  me  and  my  brethren 
to  the  place  where  this  man  died.  Kefuse  it  at 
yonr  peril  1'  They  now  wished  they  had  let 
the  old  ntan  go  about  his  business,  rather  than 
by  troubling  him  have  bronght  this  trouble  on 
themselves.  But  when  he  persisted  in  his 
resolntion,  the  coroner  told  them  they  mast 
show  him  the  place. 

"  It  was  evening  when  tbey  began,  and  by 
this  time  it  was  bed-time  with  as,  so  that  we 
had  taken  down  onr  hammocks,  which  in  the 
day  hung  by  the  walls,  and  had  made  them 
ready  to  go  into  and  were  undressing,  when  on 
a  sudden  we  heard  a  great  noise  of  tongues  and 
trampling  of  feet  coming  towards  us.  By  and 
by  one  of  the  tnrnkeys,  opening  our  door,  said  : 
'  Hold  I  hold  !  do  not  undress ;  here  is  the 
coroner's  inquest  coming  to  see  you.'  As  soon 
as  tbey  were  come  to  the  door  (for  within  it 
ther«  was  rcarcely  room  for  them  to  oome)  the 
foremen  who  led  them,  lifting  up  hia  hands, 
said  :  '  Lord  bless  me,  what  a  sight  is  here !  I 
did  not  think  there  had  been  so  much  cruelty 
in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  to  use  Englibhmen 
in  this  manner  I  We  need  not  now  question,' 
said  he  to  the  rest  of  the  jury,  *  how  this  man 
came  by  his  death ;  we  may  rather  wonder  that 
they  are  not  all  dead,  for  this  place  is  enough 
to  breed  an  infection  among  them.  Well,' 
added  he,  '  if  it  please  Ood  to  lengthen  my  life 
till  to-morrow,  I  will .  find  means  to  let  the 
King  know  how  his  subjects  are  dealt  with 
here.' 

"  Whether  he  did  so  or  not  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  I  am  apt  to  think  he  applied  himself  to  the 
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mayor  or  the  aheriffa  of  London ;  for  the  next 
day  one  of  the  sheriffs,  called  Sir  William 
Turner,  a  woollen  draper  in  Paal's-yard,  came, 
and  ordering  the  porter  of  Bridewell  to  attend 
him  to  Newgate,  sent  np  a  tnrnkey  amongst  us, 
to  bid  all  the  Bridewell  prisoners  oome  down  to 
him ;  for  they  knew  ns  not,  bat  we  knew  oar 
own  oompany.  Being  oome  before  him  in .  the 
press-yard,  be  looked  kindly  on  as,  and  spake 
coarleoa!:ly  to  ns.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  I 
Understand  the  prison  is  very  foil,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
release  yoa  and  the  rest  of  your  friends  who 
are  in  it.  Bat,  since  I  cannot  do  that,  I  am 
willing  to  do  what  I  can  for  yoa.  And  there- 
fore I  am  here  to  inqaire  how  it  is.  I  woald 
DOW  hare  all  yoa  who  oame  from  Bridewell 
return  thither  again,  which  will  give  better 
accommodation  to  yoa ;  and  your  removal  will 
give  more  room  to  those  that  are  left  behind ; 
and  here  is  your  old  keeper,  the  porter  of 
Bridewell,  to  attend  you  thither.' 

"  The  sheriff  bidding  as  farowell,  the  porter 
of  Bridewell  came  and  told  as  we  knew 
oar  way  to  Bridewell  without  him,  and  he 
would  trust  us ;  therefore  he  would  not  stay  nor 
go  with  us,  but  left  us  to  take  our  own  time,  so 
that  we  were  in  before  bed-time.  Then  went 
we  up  again  to  our  friends  in  Newgale,  and 
gave  them  an  aooonnt  of  what  bad  passed ;  and 
having  taken  a  solemn  leave  of  them,  we  made 
np  our  packs  to  be  gone. 

"  We  walked  two  and  two  abreast,  through 
the  Old  Bailey  into  Fleet-street,  and  so  to 
Old  Bridewell.  It  being  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  streets  pretty  fall  of  people, 
hoth  the  shop-keepers  at  their  doors  and  pas- 
sengers in  the  way  woald  s'op  us,  and  ask 
what  we  were,  and  whither  we  were  going. 
When  we  told  them  we  were  prisoners  going 
from  one  prison  to  another,  from  Nowgate  to  | 
Bridewell,  '  What  1'  said  they  ;  '  without  a 
keeper  ?'  '  No,'  said  we,  '  for  our  word  which 
we  have  given  is  our  keeper.' " 

This  was  indeed  a  welcome  change  to  the 
Bridewell  prisoners,  though  in  connection  wifh 
it  Thomas  KUwood  fell  deep  sorrow  in  leaving 
behind  in  Newgate  some  of  his  very  dear  friends, 
especially  Edward  Burroqgh,  who,  though  a 
young  able  man  when  sent  there,  in  a  few 
weeks  from  this  time  fell  a  victim  to  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  place.  Just  a 
few  days  before  his  death  the  Bridewell  prison- 
ers were  liberated,  without  any  further  exam- 
ination or  explanation ;  the  probable  inference 
being  that  the  King  had  interfered  on  having 
bad  his  attention  drawn  to  it  by  the  earnest 
appeal  of  Margaret  Fell.  Her  letter  to  the 
King  at  this  juncture,  and  her  allusion  to  the 
liberation  of  the  Quaker  prisoners,  will  be 
found  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  The  FelJt  of 
Swarthmoor    Hall.      Bsfore  many  weeks    of 


1668  had  pasrad,  all  the  prison  doors  of  the 
metropolis  were  opened,  and  the  Quaker  pris> 
oners  suffered  to  return  home.  But  the  respite 
was  only  a  short  one;  their  enemies  found 
moans  of  again  assailing  them,  and  giving  the 
King  to  understand  that  the  city  authorities 
and  episcopal  clergy  would  not  put  up  with  his 
interference  in  connection  with  the  metropoli- 
tan prisons  and  iheir  inmates.  Till  tlie  plague 
came  with  all  its  horrors,  the  King  never  again 
interfered ;  but  then  at  last,  when  pestilence 
had  overspread  the  city,  he  authoritatively  de- 
clared, probably  at  j;he  instigation  of  the  court 
physicians,  that  no  more  Quakers  should  be 
sent  to  the  metropolitan  jails. 

1  must  allow  Thomas  Ellwood  to  finish  his 
personal  bbtory  for  1662  in  his  own  words. 
He  says,  "  Being  now  at  liberty,  I  visited  my 
friends  that  were  still  in  prison,  and  particularly 
I  visited  my  friend  and  benefactor  William 
Penington,  at  his  house ;  and  then  went  to 
wait  upon  my  master  Milton ;  with  whom  I 
could  not  yet  propose  to  enter  upon  my  inter- 
mitted studies,  until  I  had  been  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, to  visit  my  worthy  friends  Isaso 
Peniugton  and  bis  wife,  with  other  Frienda  in 
that  country.  Thither  therefore  I  betook 
myself,  and  the  weather  being  frosty,  and  the 
ways  by  that  means  clean  and  good,  I  walked 
it  through  in  a  day,  and  was  received  by  my 
friends  with  such  deraoostrattoDS  of  kindness  as 
made  my  journey  every  way  pleasant  to  me. 

"  I  had  intended  only  a  visit  hither,  and 
therefore  purposed,  after  I  had  staid  a  few  days, 
to  retnrn  to  my  lodging  and  former  course  in 
London ;  but  Providence  ordered  it  otherwise. 
Isaac  Peniogton  had  at  that  time  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  all  theo  very  young ;  of  whom 
the  eldest  son,  John  Penington,  and  the  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  the  wife  of  Daniel  W  barley,  are  yet 
living  while  I  write  this.  And  being  himself 
both  skilful  and  curious  in  pronnnoiation,  their 
father  was  very  desirous  to  have  them  well 
grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  English 
tongue ;  to  which  end  he  had  sent  for  a  man  out 
of  Ijauoashire,  whom  he  had  heard  of,  and  who 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  aoourate  j^nglish 
teacher  that  ever  I  met  with  or  have  heard  of. 
His  name  was  Richard  Bradley.  But  as  he 
pretended  no  higher  than  the  English  tongue, 
and  had  led  them  to  the  highest  improvement 
they  were  capable  of  in  that,  he  had  taken  his 
leave  of  them,  and  gone  to  London  to  teach  an' 
English  school  of  Friends'  children  there. 
This  put  my  friend  to  a  fresh  sirait.  He  had 
sought  for  a  new  teacher  to  iostract  his  chil- 
dren in  the  La'in  tongue,  but  had  not  yet 
found  one.  Wherefore,  one  evening;,  as  we 
sat  together  by  the  fire  in  his  bedchamber,  he 
asked  me,  his  wife  being  by,  if  I  would  be  so 
kind  to  him  as  (o  stay  a  while  till  he  could 
hear  of  sueh  an  one  as  he  aimed  at,  and  in  the 
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meantime  enter  his  ohildren  in  the  radimeDti 
of  Latin. 

"Tbia  qaestion  was  not  more  anexpeoted 
than  sarprising  to  me;  the  more  because  it 
seemed  directly  to  thwart  my  former  pnrpose  of 
endeavoring  further  to  improTe  myself  by 
following  my  studies  with  my  master  Milton. 
Bat  the  sense  I  had  of  the  manifold  obligations 
I  lay  under  to  these  worthy  friends  of  mine 
shut  out  all  reasoning,  and  disposed  my  mind 
to  an  absolute  resignation  to  their  desire,  that  I 
might  testify  my  gratitude,  by  a  willingness  to 
do  them  any  friendly  service  I  was  capable  of. 
And  though  I  questioned  my  ability  to  carry 
on  the  work  to  its  due  height,  yet  as  only  an 
initiation  was  proposed,  I  consented ;  and  left 
not  that  position  till  I  married,  which  was  in 
the  year  1669,  near  seven  years  from  the  time 
I  came  thither.  Daring  which  period,  having 
the  use  of  my  friend's  books  as  well  as  of  my 
own,  I  spent  much  of  my  leisure  hours  in 
reading,  and  not  without  improvement  to  my 
private  studies ;  which,  with  the  good  success 
of  my  labors  bestowed  on  the  children,  aud  the 
agreeable  conversation  which  I  found  in  the 
family,  rendered  my  undertaking  the  more 
satisractory. 

"  But  alas !  not  many  days  had  I  been 
there,  ere  we  were  almost  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  for  the  unexpected-  loss  of  fidward 
Burrough,  who  was  justly  very  dear  to  us  all. 
This  not  only  good,  but  great  good  man,  by  a 
long,  and  close,  and  cruel  confinement  in  New- 
gate, was  taken  away  by  sadden  death,  to  the 
unutterable  grief  of  very  many,  and  the 
unspeakable  loss  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
general." 

Thomas  Ellwood  gave  expression  to  his  sor- 
row in  sundry  verses  on  the  death  of  his  vene- 
rated friend,  one  of  which  was  an  acrostic, 
Elhoood't  Lament  for  hit  endeared  Edward 
Burrough,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  author's  autobiography. 

p  m    I 

A  religions  education  does  not  oonsist  in 
teaehipg  ohildren  those  abstract  opinions  and 
speculations  which  have  given  rise  to  unprofit- 
able disputations,  nor  in  directing  them  to 
creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  which  man  has 
set  up  for  a  standard  of  religion,  because  such 
a  course  is  calculated  to  darken  the  spiritual 
understanding  and  oppose  the  full  development 
of  the  spiritual  nature  which  Christianity  is  in- 
tended to  produce.  The  minds  of  children 
should  be  directed  to  principles,  not  opinions; 
.to  the  heavenly  operations  of  Troth,  and  not 
to  words  and  theories  about  them.  The  truths 
of  religion  are  all  plain  and  simple,  easy  to  be 
understood,  as  the  soul  by  obedience  advances 
in  righteousness,  and  is  prepared  to  receive 
and  obey  new  disolosures  of  the  Divine  will. 
As  the  minds  of  ohildren  are  directed  to  these 


important  truths,  they  learn  to  enltirate  ao 
aoquaiotance  with  themselves,  and  understand 
their  relation  as  accountable,  creatures  to  the 
Author  of  their  being.        John  Jackson. 

UOBTAI.ITT. 
BY  S.   H.  M9*BT. 

When  the  good  and  the  gifted,  whom  we 
have  long  regarded  as  the  servants  of  the  Most 
High  and  the  friends  of  humanity;  are  called 
away  by  death,  we  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of 
deep  regret,  although  we  may  be  conscious  that 
onr  loss  is  their  gain.  It  is  reported  that  when 
John  Qnincy  Adam*,  in  his  old  age,  bad  de- 
livered one  of  his  great  speeches,  a  steanboat 
captain  who  was  present  exclaimed,  in  admira- 
tion, "  0  that  we  eoald  put  that  engine  into  a 
new  hull  I" 

The  desire  thus  manifested  to  retain  among 
us,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  those  gifted 
minds  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  have  shed  a 
lustre  over  their  lives,  is,  I  suppose,  very 
generally  felt,  and  doubtless  is  often  accompa- 
nied by  a  feeling  of  sadness  to  think  that  the 
inevitable  hour  draws  nigh  when  death  will 
claim  his  victim  and  dust  shall  return  to  dust. 

If  this  world  were  the  only  scene  of  our  ex- 
istence, and  death  the  end  of  our  race,  then  in- 
deed there  would  be  cause  to  repine  at  the  loss 
of  those  whose  long  experience  and  accumu- 
lated knowledge  have  fitted  them  to  be  the 
leaders  and  counsellors  of  nations;  but  still 
more  for  those  virtuous  and  gifted  minds,  who 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
usefulness  are  snatched  away  by  death.  But 
when  we  view  this  subject  in  the  light  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  and  the  glorious  future  re- 
vealed in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  discover 
that  this  life  is  only  the  infancy  of  our  being,— 
the  preparatory  stage, — where  we  are  placed  to 
be  educated  for  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  a 
higher  sphere. 

Like  seedlings  in  a  nursery,  human  souls  are 
placed  here,  to  be  grafted  with  a  heavenly 
principle  that  will  enable  them  to  bear  fruit 
n>rever  in  the  Paradise  of  Ood.  The  appro- 
priate time  for  them  to  be  transplanted  from 
earth  to  heaven  is  known  to  Him  only  who 
placed  them  here  and  who  supplies  them  with 
all  that  is  needed  for  their  growth  and  fruitful- 
ness.  But  the  soul  may  be  grafted  with  evil 
instead  of  good,  and  then  the  fruits  brought 
forth  will  correspond  with  the  earthly  nature 
that  gains  control. 

It  is  a  solemn  consideration  that  all  the  b» 
man  family,  while  in  this  state  of  being,  are 
receiving  an  education ;  some  in-  virtue,  and 
others  in  viee.  In  infancy  the  soul  is  unpol- 
luted, but  human  nature  has  propensities 
whieb,  if  not  restrained  by  divine  pace,  will 
lead  to  sin,  and  "  sin  when  it  is  finished 
bringeth  forth  death."    This  death,  or  deprivft- 
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tion  of  divine  life  in  the  sonl,  mast,  bo  long  ss 
it  oontiDnes,  exclude  the  impenitent  from  the 
only  source  of  pure  and  lastins  happiness. 
The  apostle  Paul  in  addressing  the  Corinthians 
says,  "  We  are  lahorers  together  with  Qod ; 
je  are  God's  hosbandrj."  I  have  planted, 
Apollos  watered,  bat  G-od  gave  the  increase." 

The  noblest  employment  in  which  a  hnman 
being  can  be  engaged,  is  to  be  a  co- laborer  with 
the  Author  of  all  good,  in  planting  and  water- 
ing the  principles  of  righteousness.  This 
work  is  not  coofiaed  to  those  who  are  called  to 
the  Gospel  ministry ;  it  is  common  to  all  the 
seryants  of  the  Lord ;  for  to  every  one  he  will 
assign  a  sphere  of  labor,  and  to  eaoh  will 
give  a  liberal  reward.  There  is  in  every  com- 
munity a  great  field  for  varied  and  useful 
labor, — to  instruct  the  young  and  the  ignorant, 
to  elevate  the  degraded,  to  comfort  the  mourn- 
ers, to  visit  the  eiok  and  to  relieve  the  indigent. 
These  and  other  kindred  works  of  charity 
bring  the  reward  of  peace  and  promote  the 
growth  of  those  benevolent  affections  which  en- 
rich the  sonl. 

Wben'wesee  those  who  have  been  fruitful 
in  good  works  called  away  from  the  toils  of 
time  to  the  rewards  of  eternity,  let  us  not  be 
discouraged  j  for  the  same  Good  Being  who 
qualified  them  for  His  service,  can  and  will 
qnalify  others,  and  cause  a  saccession  of  stand- 
ard bearers  in  His  church.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  I  have  remembered  with  instruc- 
tion the  early  religious  experience  of  John 
Fothergill.  During  his  minority,  the  meeting 
to  which  he  belonged  was  favored  with  the  ser- 
vices of  an  ancient  and  truly  valuable  minister, 
and  the  qnery  often  arose  in  the  mind  of  John 
Fothergill,  "  How  shall  we  do,  and  what  will 
become  of  us  when  be  dies  ?"  This  led  him  to 
consider  the  means  by  which  that  minister  be- 
came so  valuable,  and  he  saw  that  others,  by 
obedience  to  the  teachings  of  divine  life  and 
power,  would  be  fitted  for  similar  services. 
The  minister  on  whom,  perhaps,  they  leaned 
too  much,  being  removed  by  death,  there  was 
soon  after  an  abounding  of  divine  life  in  the 
meeting,  and  within  two.  years  five  persons  ap- 
peared as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  satis- 
faction and  comfort  of  their  friends.  Among 
these  John  Fothergill  was  one,  who  became 
afterwards  widely  known  and  highly  appreciated 
for  his  spiritual  gift.* 

Two  persons  cannot  mutually  impart  thoir 
knowledge  or  compare  and  rectify  their  conclu- 
sions, unless  both  attend  to  the  true  intent  and 
force  of  language.  ...  I  hold  it  as  a  great 
point  in  self  edacation  that  the  student  should 
be  continually  engaged  in  forming  exact  ideas, 
and  in  expressing  them  clrarly  by  hnguoge. 


*  History  of  Friends,  vol.  iii.  pp.  42,  43. 


Such  practice  insensibly  opposes  any  tendency 
to  exaggeration  or  mistake,  and  increases  the 
sense  and  love  of  truth  in. every  part  of  life. 

Vor  Frl«ads'  iDtelllgemar. 

Our  country  at  this  time  is  flooded,  as  it 
were,  with  newspapers,  novels,  and  other  un- 
profitable publications,  calculated  to  attract  the 
attention  and  enlist  the  feelings  of  our  youth 
and  those  of  riper  age,  who  do  not  feel  re- 
strained from  the  perusal  of  those  popular  pro- 
ductions. It  is  therefore  highly  important  That 
the  younger  part  especially  of  .  the  reading 
community  should  be  supplied  with'  books 
adapted  to  their  mental  capacity,  and  abound- 
ing in  subjects  tending  to  enlighten  and  expand 
the  intellect  and  promote  advancement  in  the 
way  of  happiness  and  peace. 

.  As  msny  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
are  too  little  acquainted  with  its  principles, 
testimonies  and  discipline,  it  was  pleasing  to 
me  to  find  a  work  entitled  the  "  Young  Friend's 
Manual"  had  been  published,  not  doubting 
from  the  well-known  character  of  the  author 
and  the  title  of  the  work,  that  it  would  io 
good  measure  supply  what  was  wanting ;  and 
since  reading  it  I  caii  say,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, my  aotioipations  are  realieed.  These 
exceptions  are  as  follows,  via. :  In  the  work 
under  review  it  is  ssserted,  "against  music  in 
itself,  Friends,  as  a  Society,  have  no  testimony. 
Their  testimony  is  against  its  abuie  in  those 
practices  with  which  it  is  often  accompanied." 
The  Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
advises  thus :  "  As  our  time  passeth  swiftly  away, 
and  our  delight  ought  to  be  in  the  Uw  of  the 
Lord,  it  is  advised  that  a  watchful  care  be  ex- 
ercised over  our  youth  to  prevent  their  going  to 
stage-plays,  horse-races,  music,  dancings  and 
such  vain  sports  and  pastimes."  In  the  Dis- 
cipline of  Balrimore  Yearly  Meeting  it  says, 
"  Friends  are  affectionately  exhorted  to  watch 
carefully  over  the  youth  and  others  of  our  So- 
ciety who  may  be  so  inclined,  to  prevent  them 
from  frequenting  stage-plays,  horse- races,  muiic, 
dancing,  and  other  vain  sports  and  amusements." 
Miuic  is  included  in  the  Disoiplioe  of  both 
Yearly  Meetings  among  the  "  vain  amuse- 
ments," and  nothing  said,  as  in  the  "  Manual" 
about  its  "  aiiMe"— nor  can  we  suppose  that  in 
using  the  word  "frequenting"  in  the  Discipline, 
it  was  meant  to  give  liberty  sotnetime*  to  indulge 
in  any  vain  amusements. 

"The  Discipline  further  states  in  relation  to 
those  amusements  quoted  above,  that  "  those 
practices  have  the  tendency  to  alienate  the 
mind  from  the  counsel  of  Divine  wisdom,  and 
to  foster  those  impure  dispositions  which  lead 
to  debauchery  and  wickedliess." 

How  do  these  sentiments  and  advices  of  the 
body  of  Friends  agree  with  the  further  asser- 
tion in  the  "  Manual,"  vie, "  the  quality  of  being 
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gratified  with  melody  is  a  most  important 
elemeDt,in  developing,  refining,  and  elevating 
the  Bonl,  and  fitting  ^t  for  tbe  performance  of 
some  of  its  most  important  functions  and  duties 
of  life."  But  tbeo,  again,  it  is  stated  in  the 
'■  Manual,"  •'  nevertheless,  there  is  a  state  at- 
tainable in  sweet,  communion  with  God,  where 
muxio  of  any  artifioial  kind  would  be  rather  an 
annoyance  than  a  gratiSoation." 

How  then  is  it  that  this  "important  ele- 
ment" in  "elevating  tbe  soul"  becomes  an 
"  annoyance"  when  the  soul  becomes  thus 
<*levat«d7  If  tbe  quality  of  being  gratified 
with  music,  according  to  ibe  "  Manual,"  is  so 
important  an  element,  it  is  stranoe  to  me  that 
its  cultivation  has  not  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  Jesus  Christ  or  his  apostlra  the 
great  reformers  in  former  ages,  George  Fox  or 
gome  of  our  early  faithful  Friends,  or  Job 
Scott  or  Elias  Hicks  of  more  modern  times. 

Can  the  still  small  voice  we  profess  to  listen 
to  be  better  heard  where  there  is  music  7  Is  the 
highest  enjoyment  of  a  rational,  intelligent  being 
experienced  by  listening  to  unmeaning  sounds  ? 
Is  that  which  is  used  to  drown  the  feelings  of 
the  warrior  in  bis  march  to  kill  his  fellow  man 
in  battle  the  effect  of  a  "  perfect  organiMtion 
resulting  in  refining  and  elevating  the  soul  7 
Is  that  which  is  considered  so  important  an  at- 
tendant of  all  extravagant  parades,  civil  and 
military,  and  an  important  accompaniment  of 
'  all  the  Tain  exhibitions  so  popular  in  our  day, — 
I  say,  is  that  the  ret-ult  of  the  development  of 
that  important  element  which  if  we  do  not  pos- 
sess, our  organization  is  defective  7 

Whilst  indulging  in  music  may  be  con- 
sidered an  innocent  amusement  compared  with 
many  others,  yet  (Jbnsidering  the  time  occupied 
in  its  study  and  practice,  and  the  expense  of 
eoetTy  instruments,  that  it  is  not  particularly 
beneficial  to  health,  but  a  mere  pastime,  I  be- 
lieve the  Society  of  Friends  consiiitently  ad- 
vise against  it  as  an  unprofitable  amusement. 

It  M  also  asserted  in  the  work  under  re- 
view, that  "  plainness  or  simplicity  of  dress 
has  no  connection  with  any  peculiar  mode  or 
color."  Although  this  is  the  author's  senti- 
nient,  I  think  the  advices  in  the  Discipline  of 
Philadelphia  Tearly  Meeting  give  a  different 
view  of  it,  which  says,  "advised  that  all 
Friends  avoid  all  kinds  of  stuffs,  colors  and 
dress  that  are  calculated  more  to  please  a  vain 
and  wantnn  mind,  than  for  real  usefulness." 

Philaddphia,  Ist  mo  27th,  1868.     T.  W. 

To  tka  Xdlton  of  rriesda'  latolHgeacu. 

In  No.  38  of  the  Intelli»renoer,  reference 
is  made  to  tbe  recent  publication  of  the 
"  Young  Friends'  Manual,"  which  you  "com- 
mend to  the  notice  of  Friends  as  a  work  calcu- 
lated to  meet  a  want  which  has  bei^n  felt  in 
many  places."    I   have  read   the  work  with 


mnoh  interest ;  the  author's  name  being  suffio- 
ieot  to  attract  attention  to  it,  and  give  influ- 
ence to  the  views  he  has  advanced  on  the 
different  subjects  he  has  treated  upon.  One 
chapter  will  commend  itself  to  many  Friends 
who  will  be  gratified  to  have  such  good  author- 
ity to  sustain  Ihem  in  their  courssL  I  allude 
to  tbe  remarks  on  music,  and  dress  and  tfddrer s, 
which  I  regretted  had  been  treated  in  the 
manner  they  were.  • 

"  At  no  time  haTe  eircamstanees  more  loudly 
called  upon  us  than  they  now  do,  to  review  the 
ground  on  which  we  stand  in  relation  to  music. 
In  the  present  day,  music  is  a  theme  of  almost 
constant  conversation  and  extravagant  eulogy. 
The  young  hear  its  praise  with  pleasure,  and 
the  aged  listen  in  silence ;  so  that  in  some 
families  there  is  danger  that  our  te$timotijf 
againtt  its  lue  should'  either  be  trodden  under 
foot,  or  cast  into  utter  oblivion." 

In  looking  over  some  numbers  of  "  Friends' 
Intelligencer,"  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
an  article  on  Musio,  in  the  i^th  volume,  first 
page,  over  the  signature  of  "  Aquila,"(a  highly 
valued  friend  recently  deceased,)  from  which 
the  above  is  an  .extract.  P. 


For  Friends*  InteUigeneer. 
"Ezerpt  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  tbe  tTOond  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone ;  bat  if  it  die,  it  briagetb  forth 
much  finit." 

The  simple  yet  striking  ides  embraced  in  the 
above  figure  comprehends  tbe  foundation  prin- 
ciple fif  I  may  use  the  term)  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  We  have  implanted  within  us  a  germ 
of  Divinity,  and  this  germ  can  never  grow  un- 
til we  are  brought  into  a  submissive  or  passive 
state,  analagous  to  the  grain  sown  in  the 
ppronnd.  The  "  com  of  wheat"  must  die  before 
the  germ  can  burst  forth  and  bear  fruit.  This 
is  in  conformity  with  another  metaphor  used  by 
Jesus,  that  "  except  a  man  be  born  again,  be 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  John  iii.  3. 
The  apostle  Paul  declared, "  I  die  daily."  1  Cor. 
XV.  31.  Why  did  lie  rejoice  in  this?  Because, 
as  he  realized  this  death  of  self,  the  Divine  life 
within  him  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  in 
this  daily  death  there  was  known  the  hope  of 
life  everlasting,  and  be  finished  his  course  with 
joy. 

When  we  consider  that  these  quotations  from 
John  were  the  language  of  inspiration,  and  that 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  unchangeable,  and  re- 
member that  holy  men  in  every  age  of  the  world 
(as  far  as  history  informs  us)  have  realised  this 
death  of  the  oreaturely  will,  can  we  expect  an 
exemption  from  tbe  path  of  self-denial  and  yet 
hope  for  tbe  glorious  reward  that  they  obtained? 
Is  there  not  need  for  us  individually  to  bow  in 
submission  to  the  regenerating  inflneoces  that 
God  has  thrown  around  us — to  surrender  our 
wills  to  His  will — to  know  His  love  to  flow  into 
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our  bearU,  casting  out  all  fear,  that  thus  we 
may  cultivate  the  germ  of  Divinity  within  ur 
until  it  overshadows  all  the  animal  nature,  and 
becomes  the  master  spirit,  having  dominion 
over  all  our  desires,  and  direotiog  na  in  every 
good  word  and  work. 

On  comparing  primitive  Friends  with  primi' 
tive  Christiana,  we  find  them  almost  identical 
in  faith.  They  alike  labored  to  enter  into  the 
"  city  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  bea 
Tens,"  and  regarded  not  the  sacrifices  and 
Bufferings  it  cost  th^m.  But  many  of  this  age, 
while  greatly  desirous  of  wearing  the  crown, 
are  oonnting  the  cost  and  trying  to  devise  some 
easier  way  We  want  to  be  set  down,  some  on  the 
right  hand  and  some  on  the  left  hand,  in  Christ's 
kingdom.  But  are  we  able  to  drink  of  the  cup 
which  He  drank  off  Are  we  prepared,  like 
the  apostle  Paul,  to  die  daily  to  aooomplish 
this  blessed  end  ? 

May  not  the  inquiry  be,  Is  knowledge  want- 
ed among  ud,  or  is  it  faithfulness  to  what  we 
already  know  that  is  needed  ? 

Bifherry,  Ist  mo.  31,  1868. 
—       ■■»  ■ 

Vrom  Vrlendf*  Qnsrtarlj  KxsnliMr. 

PEKSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  RELIQION. 

BT   rOARCIS   FBITH. 

What  are  their  distinctions?  How  far  can 
.  tbey  be  disconnected  ?  In  what  sense,  and  in 
what  degree  are  they  truly  and  legitimately  in- 
dependent of  each  other  ?  I  offer  this  as  a 
fine  subject  for  a  thoughtful  essay.  My  space 
will  only  permit  me  a  few  general  remarks. 

First,  as  regards  the  essential  individwality 
of  religious  life.  The  Christian  dispensation 
undoubtedly  extended  and  deepen<^d  this  prin- 
ciple. It  is  but  quoting  almost  literally  the 
words  of  Scripture,  to  say  that,  under  it,  the 
soul  of  each  believer  is  a  distinct  temple  for 
the  worship  of  Ood,  in  which  He  Himself  is 
sole  worshipper  and  priest.  There  is  an  isola- 
tion about  religious  experience  which,  although 
very  grand,  and  necessary  to  the  idea  of  a 
tkorotujh,  practical  religion,  is  yet  very  solemn 
— almost  appalling !  Even  the  litde  child 
must  walk  very  much  alone,  learning  his  own 
weikncss  and  his  heaven-bestowed  power ;  and 
the  strong  man  has  often  need  of  all  his 
strength  to  bear  his  own  4>urden.  A  man 
may  be  equally  a  Christian  in  the  desert  as  in 
the  crowd. 

What,  then,  do  we  gain  by  association  as  a 
religious  body  ?  What  obligation  rests  upon 
me  to  concern  myself  with  church  polity,  or 
with  the  private  religion  of  my  fellow-Chris- 
tians ?  How  can  these  be  any  portions  of  my 
own  individual  religion  7  Will  it  be  any  the 
deeper,  quieter,  or  more  availing,  by  rising  to 
the  troubled  surface  to  mingle  in  its  tossings 
and  its  i^torms  7  Inevitably,  and  very  naturally, 
we  shrink  into  oorselves;  and,  asi^uredly,  a 


limited  experience  of  social  action  does  not 
help  ua.  Its  responsibilities,  its  perplexities, 
the  clashing  of  sentiment  with  men  whom  we 
love  and  honor,  and,  above  all,  the  little  that 
we  seem  likely  to  accomplish,  are  enough  to 
make  "  Quietists"  of  all  but  the  naturally  rest- 
less and  insensitive,  if  it  bea  matter  of  feding 
and  of  ehtn<x. 

Ah,  my  brethren  1  for  how  many  of  you  ftm 
I  not  now  writing  ?  how  many  of  you  would, 
if  yon  dare,  and  if  it  were  posnble,  subside  into 
merely  individual  Christians  ?  How  often, 
after  a  fresh  commingling  with  the  elements  of 
social  religion,  do  your  spirits  eagerly  fly  home 
to  their  arks,  in  the  depths  of  the  heart? 
How  often  do  they  then  find  some  feathers 
ruffled  that  take  time  and  patience  to  smooth, 
— some*  pulses  beating  that  do  not  instantly 
subside  ? 

Yet,  yon  are  not  selfish  in  your  religion,  nor 
careless  of  your  neighbor's  welfare.  It  may  be 
far  otherwise!'  He  was  not  an  indolent,  nor 
an  unfeeling  religionist,  who  wrote  (paraphras- 
ing, be  it  remembered,  the  prophet  Jeremiah), 
"  0  for  a  lodge  in  aome  vast  wilderness,"  &c. 
Thankfully  have  you  welcomed,  from  time  to 
time,  an  impulse  to  help  in  ever  so  trifling  a 
degree,  an  individual  or  the  church.  And 
when  you  have  beheld  their  needs,  you  have 
often  and  earnestly  cried,  "  Here  am  I,  Lord, 
send  me  !"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  you  and 
I  are  called  "  Quietists ;"  and  we  are  rather  in- 
clined to  accept  and  love  the  term,  than  to 
quarrel  with  it.  Possibly  we  Friends  may  have 
cherished  an  extreme  of  Quietism,  and  no  won- 
der, when  we  see  the  opposite  telSdenoy  so  la- 
mentubly  rife.  But,  if  Quietism  be  an  unsleep- 
ing jealousy,  not  to  run  unless  we  are  sent;  if 
it  be  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  doctrine, 
that "  creaturely  activity  "  and  "  head  wisdom  " 
can  never  do  the  Lord's  work,  nor  tend  to  our 
own  substantial  good  ;  then  may  the  day  be  far 
distant  when  Friends  shall  cease  to  be  "  Quiet- 
ists!" 

But  this  is,  confessedly,  an  imperfeet  state- 
ment of  the  case.  We  would  by  no  means  ig- 
nore the  elaims  of  social  religion.  We  know 
well  that  Keason  and  Scripture  and  our  own 
oonviciions  forbid  that  we  should  regard  per- 
sonal safety  and  happiness  as  the  sole  end  and 
ose  of  our  religion.  In  the  first  place,  the 
glory  of  God  must  be  recognized.  We  were 
created — and  surely  no  less  redeemed — -for  His 
pleasure.  True,  He  has  all  power,  and  oould, 
if  it  so  pleased  him,  promote  His  own  glory 
and  pleasure  by  means  altogether  independent 
of  our  help.  But  I  will  not  deny  that  He  has 
clearly  ordained  that  His  work  upon  earth 
shall  be  promoted  by  human  agencies.  Then, 
the  individual  question  is  this.  What  baa  he 
for  me  to  do?  Now  I  can  safely  and  confi- 
dently answer  a  large  portion  of  thia  question 
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for  every  niftn  and  woman  living.  Thy  firal 
and  ebief  and  last  busioegs  is  to  perfect  indi- 
vidual religion  I  All  other  work  that  may  be 
assigned  to  thee  is,  ao  to  speak,  inoideatal,  and 
to  a  large  extent  acoessary  to  thy  own  great 
personal  task.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  add 
toother  general  answer :  It  is  in  vain  for  thee 
to  look  for  work  abroad  until  thy  affairs  are  in 
a  satisfactory  state  at  hoipe  ;  else,  thou  wilt  not 
be  truly  commissioned.  Let  us  not  expect  it; 
let  OS  not  be  strllnin:;  our  eyes  into  the  dark- 
ness for  work  to  do  there — neglecting  the  ray 
that  shines  upon  our  own  hearthstones ;  show- 
ing that  oar  own  houses  are  not  yet  in  order. 
Let  us  never  desert  this  great  and  true  Quaker 
principle.  I  am  afraid  of  no  social  aotivity 
that  oversteps  not  this  boundary.  That  which 
a  really  pure- hearted  man  does  publicly,  will 
never  be  much,  if  anything,  to  the  hurt  of  the 
Chnroh  ;  that  which  a  man  does  who  is  him- 
self but  half  what  he  should  be  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be, — like  his  own  character — at  any 
rate  a  mixture  of  right  and  wrong — of  good 
and  evil.  I  know  for  certain,  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  own  feelings,  that  I  have  written  a 
truth  of  mighty  import.  Let  us  take  it  earn- 
estly to  heart  I 
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Some  time  ago,  our  views'  were  given  in  re- 
lation to  the  "growing  custom"  of  obituary 
notices  among  Fiiends.  Having  done  this,  we 
have  endeavored  to  meet  the  feelings  of  those 
who  seem  not  to  have  united  with  our  senti- 
ments, or  who  in  their  individual  cases  have 
forgotten  them,  and  we  have  often  given  more 
extended  notices  of  deaths  than  seemed  in  our 
judgment  to  be  of  general  interest.  It  would 
appear  from  communications  which  we  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject,  that  we  are  not  alone  in 
believing  that  the  affection  with  which  our 
friends  have  been  regarded  may,  upon  their  re- 
moval, lead  to  a  desire  to  embalm  their  memory 
with  the  narration  of  their  virtues.  The  hints 
to  which  we  have  alluded  we  offer  our  readers 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  receive  due  con- 
sideration. It  will  be  observed  that  one  friend 
brings  into  view  the  written  and  the  other  oral 
notices  of  the  departed. 

OBITtTART    NOTICES. 

It  is  natural  when  those  we  love  are  consigned 
to  their  final  rest,  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of 
their  lives  and  conversation.  But  the  query 
presents,  is  there  not  a  danger  that  what  will 


interest  a  few  of  the  neareit  friends  may  not  be 
edifying  to  those  less  interested.  The  object 
should  be  in  giving  publicity  to  their  virtues  to 
benefit  others.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  when 
any  feel  a  desire  to  send  an  obituary  notice, 
giving  details  of  the  life  of  a  friend,  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  if  it  will  be  profitable  to 
the  general  reader,  or  useful  to  the  surviving 
relatives.  In  some  instances,  where  individuals 
are  widely  known,  or  where  they  may  have  been 
eminent  for  their  usefulness  and  virtues,  well- 
written  memorials  are  of  general  interest. 

We  know  it  will  be  difficult  to  draw  a  line, 
but  we  have  feared  that  the  habit  of  giving  an 
extended  notice  of  deceased  friends  was  grow- 
ing  upon  us.  We  know  that  the  dead  receive 
no  benefit  from  our  eulogy,  and  if  not  of  general 
interest,  the  publication  of  them  may  be  un- 
profitable. I.  H. 

ETTLOGIES. 

There  is  a  growing  custom  among  ua  of  what 
I  call  obituary  adulation,  of  which  I  sincerelj 
disapprove,  and  which  must  be  repulsive  to  sur- 
viving relatives.  I  have  beard  so  much  of  it  of 
late,  that  it  amounts  to  a  surfeit.  I  love  my  dear 
friends  too  sacredly  to  want  them  made  the 
subjects  of  public  discourses  after  they  are  re- 
moved. My  friendships  are  among  my  price- 
less jewels  that  I  count  my  private  property. 
Should  my  life  be  long  or  short — (it  will  be 
short  at  tbe  longest) — I  hope  to  be  allowed  to 
rest  enshrined  in  tbe  memory  of  those  who  love 
me,  when  called  to  leave  them ;  for  after  all  is 
said,  it  amounts  but  to  this  with  any  of  us — that 
we  were  born  on  such  a  day,  and  were  buried 
on  such  another  day.  The  world  cares  to  know 
but  little  more  of  "  the  innumerable  throng  that 
move  to  the  pale  realms  of  shade."  Here  and 
there  a  radiant  star  shines  forth  with  unusual 
brightness — but  we  are  too  apt  to  magnify  the 
orbs  that  light  up  our  little  horizon.         *** 


"  Sanitabtuh." — No  benevolent  organisa- 
tion appears  to  us  to  be  more  deserving  public 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  than  the  "  Citi- 
zens' Association  for  the  Relief  of  Inebriates." 
The  deplorable  increase  of  crime,  originating 
in  the  indulgence  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  calls 
loudly  for  well  directed  efforts,  to  save  the  un- 
happy victims  who,  by  yielding  to  temptaUon, 
have  acquired  the  demoralizing  habit  of  imbib- 
ing the  deadly  poison. 

This  call  has  not  been  heard  in  vain,  as  is 
proved  by  the  erection  of  a  Hospital  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  shielding  from  their 
subtle  enemy  this  class  of  our  fellow  men. 
The  "  Sanitarium  "  is  now  proffering  its  pre- 
serving ftud  restoring  influences  to  such  aa  are 
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laboring  nnder  this  terrible  malady.  May  they 
enter  its  walls  with  the  prayerful  desire  to  be 
healed — and  can  we  not  believe  it  will  be  to 
those  who  thns  enter,  in  accordance  with  their 
&ith. 

We  exstract  the  following  statement  from 
an  interesting  report  by  Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D., 
the  President  of  the  Citizens'  Association. 

"  A  Sanitarinm  for  persons  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  opium 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1867.  Since  that 
time  26  persons  hare  been  under  treattnent, 
24  of  whom  had  been  addioted  to  the  ezoessive 
nse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  one  to  the  habitual 
ifldulgenoe  in  opiam,  and  one  to  both  opium 
and  whiskey." 

In  18  of  these  oases  the  habit  was  induced 
by  social  usages,  and  in  3,  the  appetite  was 
attriboted  to  physicians'  prescriptions. 

Eight  of  the  above  number  have  been  cured 
and  returned  to  usefulness  in   life.     One  of 
these  had  been  a  confirmed  inebriate  for  10 
years.    The  others,  from  five  to  seven  years. 

"  The  improved  cases  are  nine.  There  are 
seven  who  do.not  seem  to  be  permanently  bene- 
fitted by  the  treatment  which  they  have  re- 
ceived. Two  have  died."  One  of  the  two  bad 
been  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  and  whisky 
in  "  enormous  quantities "  for  20  years,  *'  so 
that  great  depression  of  physical  power  and  a 
corresponding  failure  of  moral  susceptibility 
rendered  the  chances  of  recovery  entirely  be- 
yond the  roach  of  human  agency."  In  the 
other  case,  the  constitution  had  been  shattered 
by  previous  disease.  Among  those  who  are 
numbered  with  the  recovered,  there  are  none 
who  cannot  be  relied  on;  and  there  are  others 
under  treatment  who  will  probably  add  to  this 
list,  but  as  their  admission  into  the  Institution 
has  been  reoent,  no  decision  oonld  be  reached 
at  present. 

The  sad  accounts  which  we  have  reoently 
seen  in  relation  to  the  increase  of  the  habitual 
use  of  opium  in  excessive  quantities,  are  oon- 
firmed  by  Dr.  Parrish,  in  his  report.    He  says  : 

"  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  four  hundred 
millions  of  opiam  eaters  upon  the  globe,  and 
thoogh  the  practice  has  been  for  centuries 
mainly  confined  to  Oriental  countries,  its 
growth  among  oar  own  excitement  loving  and 
impulsive  people,  is  alarming  to  a  degree  that 
is  bat  little  thought  of." 


The  same  advantages  are  offered  to  the  vio-; 
tims  of  this  hubit  as  to  persons  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulantsi 
with  equal  hopes  of  suooess.  The  report  con- 
tinues :    ' 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  npoif 
this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
much  the  duration  of  the  disease  has  to  do 
with  recovery.  In  insanity,  the  terms  "  re- 
cent," "  chronic,"  and  "  incnrable  "  are  used, 
as  indicating  the  probable  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  hospital  treatment.  It  is  claimed 
by  authorities  on  this  s'ohjeot,  that  seventy  per 
cent,  of  'f  recent"  cases — by  which  is  meant 
those  of  not  more  thin  one  year's  standing — are 
curable;  while  "chronic"  cases,  or  those  of 
longer  standing  than  one  year,  cannot  be  cured 
in  greater  proportion  than  ten  or  fourteen  per 
cent ;  and  the  term  "  incurable "  explains  it- 
8e?f. 

But  few  drinking  people  will  submit  them- 
selves to  treatmeiTt  within  the  first  year.  In- 
deed, the  habit  of  inebriety  is  probably  rarely 
established  in  a  single  year.  The  insidious 
advances  of  the  diseased'  appetite  are  almost 
imperceptible,  and  the  victim  feels  himself 
safe,  until  he  realises,  after  years  have  gone  by, 
that  he  is  a  captive,  and  must  seek  deliver- 
ance; bnt  that  thirty- two  per  cent  of  oases 
which  have  existed  an  average  of  six  years 
each,  should  yield  to  suitable  treatment  in  a 
few  months,  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
curability  of  drunkenness.  The  percentage 
will  be  larger  another  year,  as  a  fair  proportion 
of  those  marked  "  improved "  will  recover  in 
time. 

We  use  the  word  "  cured "  in  this  conneo- 
tion  as  it  is  used  in  its  application  to  other 
forms  of  disease.  If  a  person  is  discharged  as 
cured,  from  a  hospital  for  insane,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  he  will  never  again  be  overtaken 
with  insanity. 

If  one  is  cured  of  any  other  disease,  as  in- 
termittent fever,  he  is  not  certain  that  the  same 
infirmity  will  never  come  upon  him  again. 
They  are  both  cured,  and  if  prudent  per.-ions, 
they  will  avoid  future  exposure  to  the  exciting 
causes  of  disease.  In  our  list  of  cured,  we  have 
not  estimated  a  single  case  in  which  there  has 
been  a  relapse,  though  there  are  three  of  our 
patients,  not  oounted  thus,  who  have  volunta- 
rily returned  to  the  Sanitarium  for  a  short  time, 
either  to  avoid  a  threatened  relapse,  or  to  be 
recovered  from  one.  And  this  is  a  fiict  in  our 
experience  that  is  particularly  noteworthy. 
Men  who  cannot  leave  their  business  or  their 
families  long  enough  to  recover  entirely  from 
the  appetite  for  drink,  when  they  feel  the 
"  passion  "  c&ming  upon  them,  and  know  that 
without  protection  they  may  be  overcome,  and 
run  into  a  debauoh,  seek  the  retirement  and 
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defence  of  the  Sanitarinm  for  a  short  time, 
and  are  thus  saved  from  danger  and  public  re- 
proach. 

In  the  few  cases  noted  ahoTe,  the  philosophy 
of  the  whole  subject  is  to  be  found  ;  what  is 
tme  of  them,  is  trae  of  all  who  are  given  to  in- 
toxication,  either  by  alcohol  or  opium.  They 
have  found  themselves  overtaken  by  a  fearful 
enemy,  and  have  espetienced  no  dishonor  in 
the  attempt  they  hare  made  to  find  relief  in 
our  quiet  homef  for  there  is  really  no  more 
odium  to  be  attached  to  a  person  who  goes  to 
a  Sanitarium  to  be  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  intoziuants,  than  there  is  to  a  person  who 
goes  to  Saratoga  to  be  cured  of  dyspepsia  or 
liver  complaint,  which  is  the  result  of  excess 
in  eating  unnecessary  or  unsuitable  food ;  or  to 
one  who  goes  to  the  sea  shore  to  be  relieved  of 
nervous  prostration  induced  by  exoessed  of 
other  kinds;  or  to  one  who  13  committed  to  an 
asylum  to  be  relieved  of  insanity. 

The  first  step  in  the  recovery  of  an  inebriate, 
is  to  remove  him  from  the  fcssooiations  which 
have  surrounded  him  in  his  daily  life,  and  at 
once  to  promote  his  self-respect,  by  treating 
him,  not  as  a  va);abond  and  olf-oast,  but  as  an 
aofortuoate  brother  who  is  entitled  to  nonsider- 
ation  and  sympathy.  The  next  step,  is  to  in- 
ipire  him  with  confidence  in  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  for  his  relief,  and  thns  secure 
his  co-operation  in  the  use  of  means  that  are 
instituted  in  his  behalf.  Having  secured  to 
him  personal  comforts  and  sympathy  in  the 
midst  of  new  and  improving  surroundings,  all 
of  which  have  drawn  out  the  concurrent  efforts 
of  his  own  will,  he  can  appropriate  successfully 
the  medical  appliances  that  are  proffered  him, 
and  be  greatly  benefited  ;  though  truth  demands 
the  avowal  of  the  fact  that  there  are  inebriates 
whose  moral  strength  has  been  so  far  prostrated 
by  excesses,  as  to  render  recovery  an  impossi- 
bility. The  transfer  of  such  a  class  to  an  in- 
stitution, may  guard'  and  defend  them  from 
hasty  destruction,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an 
inoalculable  relief  to  their  families. 

Without  endowment  or  State  patronage  we 
have  been  nnable  to  do  as  much  as  we  desired 
to  do  for  a  class  of  persons,  who,  having  spent 
their  substance  in  excesses,  and  feeling  the  need 
of  retracing  their  stepK,  seek  assistance  under 
oar  roof.  We  have,  however,  in  several  in- 
stances, given  homes  for  months  at  a  time,  to 
such  persons,  and  have  the  satisfaetion  of  say- 
ing, that  in  00  instance  have  we  had  reason  to 
regret  the  award  of  such  a  gratuity.  Besides 
this,  we  have  employed  persons,  who,  for  years, 
have  been  accustomed  to  occasional  attacks  of 
inebriety,  and  believe  that  the  influence  of  the 
eetablithment  has  been  favorable  to  their  im- 
provement, and  that  they  might,  under  diffe^ 
ent  circumstances,  have  been  led  Into  stronger 
temptation,  with  less  power  to  resist  ii. 


It  is  due  to  the  inmates  and  officers  of  the 
house,  that  I  should  refer  to  the  gentlemanly 
and  oonrteous  manner  which  has  uniformly 
marked  their  intercourse  with  oar  family  and 
with  each  other.  No  formal  obligations  or 
textual  reqairementa  have  been  exacted,  bat 
the  common  tie  of  .mutaal  respect,  based  apon 
mutual  confidence,  has  not  only  kept  onr  house- 
hold from  a  single  unpleasant  jar,  but  haa 
united  all  in  a  bond  of  cordial  fellowship. 

llelyiog  upon  yonr  oontinned  sympathy  and 
co-operation,  and  upon  the  promised  blessing 
of  the  Good  Father  and  Provider,  we  will  ooo- 
tinne  to  labor  and  hope. 

Joseph  Fabbish,  Prendent. 


War  rrl*ndi'  iBtaUicenaar. 

Quest. — Can  the  Editors  of  Friends'  In- 
telligencer  inform  their  readers  whether  the 
Society  of  Friends  ever  bore  a  testimony 
against  music,  either  vooal  or  instramental, 
and  in  what  that  testimony  consisted. 

A  SUBSORIBKB. 

In  the  recent  agitation  of  this  question,  there 
appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  sentiment  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  tSeveral  oommanioations  expressive 
of  this  diversity  will  be  presented  to  oar  read- 
ers. 

Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  Ut  day  of  Second 
montb,  1868,  at  h«r  residence,  near  Pjlfsville,  Md., 
aftsr  a  long  and  paiofal  disease,  which  she  bore  with 
Cbriatitn  fortilade.  Maet  S.  Prta,  wife  of  Darid 
Pyle ;  a  member  of  Fawn  Particular  and  Deer  Creek 
Honttil;  Meeting. 

,  on  the  4ib  inst.,  Sabah  T.  Zbll,  in  the  63d 

jear  of  her  nge;  daughter  of  the  late  Anthooj  Zell, 
of  Lower  Merion,  Montgomery  Co.,  Penaa. 

— ^,  on  the  8lb  inst.,  Asa  T.John,  aged  79  years 
and  3  months;  a  member  of  Roifing  CreekUonlh- 
I7  and  Bhamolcin  Pariicnlar  Meeting. 

— ,  on  the  19tb  iost.,  at  the  residence  of  her 
parents,  near  Salem,  N.  J.,  after  a  short  and  serere 
illness  of  scarlet  fever,  Lill4  Maby,  only  daughter  of 
Edward  H.  and  Hannah  P.  Basaelt,  aged  nearly  nine 
years. 

,  on  the  9tb  of  Second  montb,  in  Philadelphia, 

JosBPB  D.  WiLLUMs,  iu  bis  62d  year. 

,  OQ  the  morningof  the  20tb  of  Second  month, 

at  the  residence  of  ber  grandfather,  Howard  Wil- 
liams, Germantown,  in  her  23d  year,  Ams  Williams, 
daughter  of  Henry  P.  and  Aanabella  W.  Lloyd ; 
members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  at  Qreen  street. 

,  on  the  evening  of  the  I9th  of  Second  montb, 

after  a  short  illness,  Cbablxs  KAiaax,  in  bis  62d 
year ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia. 

,  00  the  2d  of  First  month,  1868,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  BenjaminviUe,  McLean  Co.,  Illinois,  JosarH 
Mabot,  (formerly  of  Philadelphia,)  in  the  76Ui  year 
of  bis  age. 

,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  inst,  Btu  J., 

danghter  of  the  late  Thos.  H.  7ardley,  M.D. 

"  Rett  is  not  quitting  the  basy  career. 
Best  is  the  fitting  of  sonl  to  its  sphere;" 
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fBIENDS'   FUEL   ASSOCIATION  FOR  THK  POOR. 
Stated  meeting  oa   Sereoth-day  eTening  next, 
Third  month  1th,  1868,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street 
llontblj  Meetiog  Boom. 

Joa.  H.  Tbokah,  Jb.,  C^k, 


FRIENDS     SOCIAL   LYCEUM. 
Third   month  3d,    1868,  at  7}  o'clock,  Leetnre 
by  Db.  J.*Qibbohs  Hoht,  illutrated  bj  the  Stereop- 
Ucon. 


friends'   PUBLICATION   ASSOCIATION. 
The  Executive  Oommittee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Third  month  6th,  1868,  at,  3  o'clock. 

Ltdia  H.  HaIiL,  Clerk. 

The  first  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  First-daj  School 
Auocintion  of  Baltimore,  will  be  held  in  Lombard 
street  Meeting  Honse,  Baltimore,  on  Serenth-day, 
Third  mo.  7tb,  at  H  o'clock,  P.  U. 

All  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  attend,  and 
communicatioaa  from  any  unable  to  be  present,  will 
be  acceptable.  It  may  be  remembered  that  this 
meeting  is  preparatory  to  the  general  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Fifth  month  next;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  all  schools  within  the  limits  of  BtUi> 
more  Yearly  Meeting  will  send  delegates  or  reports. 

For  Frianda'  Int*lllgme<r. 

THE   SOCIETT   OF    FRIENDS. 

No.  6. 

PBAOTIOAL  mOHTIOttBilBSS. 

The  tendenoy  of  religious  worship  generally 
among  all  denomiDdtioos,  ia  too  muoh  toward 
what  may  be  termed  ethereal  sanotity,  in- 
atead  of  praotioal  goodnesg  in  the  every  day 
affairs  of  life.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  minds  of  people  under  the  iofla- 
enoe  of  devotional  feeling,  to  soar  above  the 
realities  of  life  and  to  praotiee  and  indulge  in 
arbitrary  forma  of  devotion  and  apecalative  the- 
ology, rather  than  to  treat  as  proper  objects  of 
religions  ezeroiae,  things  wbioh  may  have  for 
their  immediate  object  the  making  of  men  and 
women  wiser  and  better  as  regards  their  daily 
conduct.  The  reason  of  this  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  there  being  so  large  a-num- 
ber  of  persona,  and  from  their  position  eseroia- 
ing  so  va»t  an  inflaenoe,  who  are  interested  to 
make  religion  a  mysterious  thing.  Those  who 
make  preaching  a  professional  occupation,  are 
very  naturally  inclined  to  magnify  the  impor- 
tance of  their  calling,  by  imbuing  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  feelin;^  such  as  have  been 
described.  Professional  ministers  may  not  al- 
ways intend  or  even  be  conscious  of  the  incli- 
nation on  their  part,  by  artificial  forms  and  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  make  religion  a  mysterious 
and  speculative,  instead  of  a  simple  and  practi- 
cal thing;  but  such  is  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  a  system  founded,  as  Frieuds  believe,  on 
wrong  principles. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Friends  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  warped  from  the  simplicity 
and  integrity  of  their  testimonies,  by  these 
surrounding  influences ;  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  eommnnicatioa  to  call  attention  to  this 


si^bjeot,  and  endeavor  to  inculcate  the  impor* 
tanoe  of  practical  righteousness  over  all  formsi 
ceremonies,  and  devotional  exercises,  which 
tend  to  make  religion  a  thins  above  the  com- 
mon understanding.  The  sermons  and  pre- 
cepts  of  Jesos  were  essentially  practical, 
and  related  so  much  to  every  day  life  as  to 
seem  common  place  compared  with  the  lofty 
theological  disquisitions  that  are  now  sometimes 
heard.  A  few  quotations  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate this :  * 

"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  work*,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

"  Except  your  righteonme**  shall  exceed  the 
rightenumtu  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

"  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  with- 
out a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgment." 

"  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly  while 
thou  are  in  the  way  with  him." 

"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefnlly  use  you  and  perde- 
cote  you." 

"  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thoa 
away." 

"  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Fath- 
er which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

"Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged." 

"  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye,'  but  constdcrest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye." 

«  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  passages  that  good 
works,  righteousness,  avoidance  of  anger,  love 
for  enemies,  retarqiog  good  for  evil,  kindness, 
seeing  and  correcting  our  own  faults  before  ac- 
cusing others,  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  every  day  life, 
were  held  up  by  Christ  as  the  most  essential 
means  of  glorifying  our  Father  which  is  ia 
heaven.  He  was  not  content  however  with  in- 
enlcating  practical  goodness  affirmatively,  but 
spoke  in  the  most  decided  terms  ef  disappro- 
bation of  everything  like  sanctimoniousness  and 
pretension. 

"  When  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound 
a  trumpet  before  tBee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  ia 
the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  that  they 
may  have  glory  of  men." 

"  When  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypoorite<i,  of 
a  sad  countenance :  for  they  diafignre  their  faces 
that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast." 

"  Take  no  thought,  saying  what  shall  we 
eat  ?  or  what  shall  we  drink  f  or  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  ?  For  after  all  these 
things  do  the  Gentiles  seek." 

"  When  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions  u 
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the  heathen  do ;  for  they  think  they  shall  be 
heard  for  their  mneh  Bpeaking." 

"  Not  every  one  that  sayeth  unto  me  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kiagdona  of  heaTen ; 
but  he  that  doetb  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven." 

It  is  not  by  saying  Lord,  Lord,  and  making 
high  profeseioDS,  and  trumpeting  them  to  the 
world,  nor  by  any  form  of  pretension  that  ve 
are  to  worship  the  Father  acceptably,  but  by  do- 
ing his  will  in  miekness  and  simplicity,  and  his 
will  is  shown  by  the  previous  quotations  to 
consist  chiefly  in  our  atteniion  to  works  of 
practical  goodness  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life. 

In  our  every  day  experience  of  hnman  na- 
ture we  learn  instinctively  to  suspect  any  one 
who  undertakes  to  herald  his  own  virtues, 
abilities,  or  acquirements,  and  this  is  by  Tirtue 
of  a  law  of  nature,  founded  in  Divine  wisdom, 
which  gives  the  reward  only  to  honest  exer- 
tion and  true  merit,  and  which  makes  humil- 
ity a  virtue ;  and  nature  cannot  be  cheated. 
True  religion  consistx  then  in  what  men  and 
women  are  in  their  daily  lives  and  intercourse 
with  their  fellow  beings,  and  not  in  what  they 
may  seem  or  profess  to  be ;  and  neither  does 
it  consist  in  adherence  to  or  belief  in  particular 
creeds  or  dogmas. 
■^  For  modes  of  faith  let  (rracelets  zealots  6|;ht ; 

His  cau't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  io  the  right. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  one  can  reflect  dispassionately  upon 
these  things  without  being  convinced  of  the 
coriectness  of  the  view  entertained  by  Friends, 
that  the  highest  sonroe  of  religious  impressions 
is  the  monitor  within,  the  ever  present  guar- 
dian of  our  daily  conduct ;  and  this,  while  a 
eonolusioti  from,  also  reflects  additional  force 
upon,  what  has  before  been  said  as  to  the  prac- 
tical character  of  true  religion. 

Most  persons  will  doubtless  conoede  that 
the  general  principles  before  enunciated  are 
correct;  huts  query  will  arise  as  to  their  ap- 
plication to  the  subject  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  If  relig- 
ion be  the  practical  thing  it  would  seem,  con- 
sidered rationally  and  by  the  light  of  the  pre- 
oepts  of  Christ,  have  not  Friends  got  some- 
what off  the  track  by  relying  too  much  upon 
forms  and  professions  1*  and  are  we  not  too 
unoh  exalted  in  our  own  estimation,  endeavor- 
ing to  make  our  high  professions  pass  for  works 
of  active  righteousness,  .thus  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  cheat  Divine  wisdom  ? 

Every  attempt  to  counterfeit,  or  substitute 
anything  else  in  the  place  of  genuine  righteous- 
Bess  but  recoils  on  whoever  attempts  it.  The 
law  that  intrinsic  merit  shall  have  its  due,  is 
inexorable.  Mere  forms  and  ceremonial  usages 
and  observances  can  be  practiced  alike  by  the 
worthy  and  unworthy,  and  to  depend  upon 


these,  however  long  they  may  have  prevailed, 
or  however  firmly  established,  is  to  set  up  a 
false  standard  and  endeavor  to  circumvent  the 
wisdom  of  the  Deity.  Prosperity  can  no  more 
be  attained  by  our  society  by  lifeless  inaction, 
or  what  is  perhaps  worse,  by  the  practicing 
and  keeping  up  a  routine  of  mere  forms,  though 
we  adhere  to  them  with  geometrical  {Irecision, 
and  the  tenacity  of  life  itself,  than  a  man  can 
become  either  rich,  or  learned,  or  skilled  in 
any  art,  without  labor  and  exertion ;  this  law 
is  immutable. 

If  an  impartial  observer  were  to  be  asked  in 
what  Quakerism  consists,  it  is  to  be  (eared  the 
answer  would  not  be  very  flattering  to  us. 
Those  who  are  regarded  as  the  more  exemplary 
among  us,  go  to  meeting  twice  a  week  with 
great  regularity,  and  are  distinguished  in  our 
streets  by  a  peculiar  dreH,  but  beyond  this, 
there  is  little  appertaining  to  us  strictly  as  a 
religious  society  that  the  world  sees  or  hears 
of.  We  hold  views  as  to  the  nature  and  ob- 
jects of  religion  and  religious  worship  that  are 
of  great  value,  tending  as  they  do  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  practical  righteousness  and  the 
good  of  mankind  ;  but  even  our  own  members 
very  generally  know  and  hear  but  little  of 
them,  and  the  surrounding  community  of  course 
still  less. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  members  of  onr 
society  individually,  and  in  the  way  of  associa- 
tions under  various  names,  are  actively  engaged 
in  many  good  works ;  bat  our  Society  proper 
seems  to  have  become  too  ethereal  to  engage, 
except  in  a  limited  way  and  for  necessary  pur- 
poses, in  anything  of  a  worldly  nature.  Relig- 
ion is  not  with  us  a  science  or  professional  oc- 
cupation, but,  according  to  onr  doctrine  in  its 
purity  and  simplicity,  it  u  a  thing  for  all,  and 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  all ;  no  superiority 
of  one  over  another  being  acknowledged  ;  and 
it  is  essential  that  we  keep  to  the  simplicity  of 
onr  faith,  and  allow  not  surrounding  influences 
to  divert  us  from  it. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  critioisms  may  seem 
harsh,  but  they  are  t-ubmitted  in  sincerity,  and 
with  due  deference,  and  the  hope  that  they  may 
lead  to  profitable  reflection.  T.  H.  S. 

IiITTIiB  SINS. 

The  Spanish  have  a  proverb  "pecedtUo*  soi» 
pecadoif"  peccadilloes,  or  little  sins,  are  after 
all,  (ins.  A  foreign  proverb  which  we  might 
profitably  naturalise  and  elect  to  an  important 
office  amoncr  us.  For  how  often  do  we  forget 
that  little  sins.are  to  be  regarded,  that  we  are 
accountable  for  them,  that  they  are  our  most 
dangerous  enemies.  One  man  commits  a  great 
sin,  and  though  he  repent  of  it,  he  is  denounced 
as  a  vile  criminal ;  another  goes  on  committing 
what  are  called  "  little  sins,"  and  never  even 
heeding  them,  much  less  repenting  of  them, 
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bat  he  is  accounted  a  resectable  man.- 
man  and  Reflector. 


■Watch- 


For  Frlsodi*  iDtelllgeQcw. 
REMABE.S   ON    THB  WAB   SYSTEM. 

I  have  Dever  jet  seen  a  treatise,  written  with 
the  design  to  show  that  war  was  justified  by 
Christianity.     This  to  me  is  an   evidence   that 
people  generally  view  it  as  heing  iodefensible 
on  such  grouods;    then  why  be  reconciled  to 
such  a  aystem,  or  manifest  indifference  on  the 
subject!'     Is  it  because  war  inflicts  no  injury  '/ 
Witness  the  late  civil  war,  its  enormous  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  and  property,  by  millions ! 
Witness  the  continual  tax  and  labor  to  main- 
tain the  system,  even  in  times  of  peace ;   and 
this  is  but  a  small  item  of  the  whole,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  sinfulness — and  still  it  remains  a 
legalized  institution.    Doubtless  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  deem  it  a   necessary  evil; 
such  a  conclusion  being  based  on  its  popularity, 
on  its  having  the  legal  approval  and  sanction 
of  all  nations,  and  strengthened  by  the  power- 
ful influence  of  custom.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, many,  very  many,  are  indisposed  to  take 
up  toe  war  subject,  and  give  it  a  candid,  im- 
partial  examination  on  its  own   merits.     They 
do  not  ash  themselves  the  questionii.  Is  it  right? 
Is  it  just  ?    Is  it  reasonable  t    Is  it  .Ohrisiian  1 
Fairly  tried  by  these  tests,  it  must  ever  be 
found  wanting — and  if  wanting. in  these  points, 
BO  essential  in  the  conduct  of  man  to  his  fellow 
man,  for  the  promotion  of  harmony  and  enjoy- 
ment, as  the  children  of  one  common  Parent- 
is it  not  time  to  pause  and  reflect?     Indeed,  a 
great  point  would  be  gained,  if  those  who  are 
not  maintaining  a  faithful  testimony  against  war 
could  be  induced  candidly  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject; in  doing  this  they  could  hardly  fail  of 
coming  to  a  right  deeision  in  the  caxe,  and  thus 
discover  their  individual  responsibility  for  the 
share  of  support  given  by  them  to  the  barbar- 
ous system. 

Individuals  make  up  communities,  and  com- 
mnnities  nations'.  Heooe,  faithfulness  to  indi- 
vidual convictions  tends  to  enlighten  and  reform 
communities,  thus  preparing  for  associated  la- 
bor and  influence  in  national  reform. 

The  Society  of  Fvionds,  at  its  rise,  felt 
constrained  to  bear  its  testimony  against  all 
wars,  ofi'ensive  and  defensive ;  this  testimony 
has  remained  down  to  the  present  time  a  promi 
nent  feature  in  its  character.  Much  has  been 
done  by  the  Society  and  its  faithful  members  to 
enlighten  the  pnblio  mind  on  this  great  sub- 
ject; but  it  is  well  to  reeolleot  that  the  services 
pertaining  to  the  present  have  not  been  per- 
formed by  past  generations;  each  generation 
is  held  responsible  for  the  ezeoation  of  the 
services  of  its  owo  day.  Then,  with  the  enor- 
mous evil  of  a  war  system  still  resting  upon  all 
nations,  is  there  not  a  lai^  field  of  labor  open 


to  every  well-wisher  of  man,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject?— a  subject  embracing  suoa  a  vast  amount 
<if  good,  or  evil,  according  as  it  is  disposed  of. 
I  believe  the  present  to  be  an  auspicious  day 
for  the  spread  of  this  dignified  testimony  against 
war.  0 1  how  many,  up  and  down  in  the  land, 
would  be  found  bearing  it  aloft,  could  they  only 
be  disabused  of  the  influence  of  custom ;  and 
to  such  as  these,  those  already  convinced  of  the 
unrighteousness  of  war  may,  if  faithful,  be 
truly  useful  by  inciting  them  to  the  just  wit- 
ness in  themselves,  a  submission  to  which  would 
pive  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject,  so 
that  these  in  their  turn  might  be  instrumental 
in  awakening  others  to  a  sense  of  the  odiousness 
of  man's  becoming  the  destroyer  of  his  fellow- 
man. 

Now,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "Is  war 
right?"  we  must  say,  No!  unless  it  is  right  to 
retaliate  injuries,  and  this  being  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  good  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  that  others  should  do  to  us,  is  therefore 
wrong.  How  is  the  justice  of  a  question  deter- 
mined by  a  resort  to  physical  force  and  the  do- 
struction  of  human  life  ?  Does  victory  in  war 
establish  the  rectitude  and  justice  of  a  claim  ? 
Not  at  all — therefore  the  unreasonableness  of 
war  for  the  settlement  of  national  disputes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  diflScult  to  devise 
a  mode  of  settling  national  disputes  more  di- 
rectly in  conflict  with  Christianity,  because  this 
enjoins  kindness  to  all  men,  the  return  of  good 
for  evil;  "if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if 
be  thirst,  give  him  drink,"  etc.  I  trust  no  one 
will  pretend  to  say  that  the  example  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  blessed  Jesus  are  not  decidedly 
against  war.  Christianity  strikes  at  its  very 
root,  and  enjoins  a  subjugation  of  those  pas- 
sions, without  which  wars  must  cease.  Surely 
a  change  in  the  public  mind  and  practice  is 
wonderfully  needed  on  this  subject ;  interest, 
morality,  and  Christianity,  imperatively  de- 
mand it. 

Who  would  not  rejoice  if  measures  were  es- 
tablished, on  moral  and  Christian  principles, 
for  the  adjustment  by  arbitration  of  all  such 
controversies  as  nations  could  not  sAile  between 
themselves.  Truly,  this  wt>nld  be  a  reform  of 
vast  magnitude ;  but  not  so  great  but  that  it  is 
susceptible  of  aoooniplisbment,  if  the  people 
choose  to  have  it  ao,  and  are  willing  to  apply 
the  means  necessary  for  bringing  it  about. 

The  following  lines  of  the  poet  very  fitly  ap- 
ply to  the  war-system : 

Vice  ii  a  monster  of  stieb  f^ightfol  m»ia. 
That  to  be  hated,  needs  bat  to  be  seen  ; 
Bat  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Have  we  not  embraced  this  monster,  war, 
long  enough  ?  Have  not  the  millions  expended 
in  support  of  a  military  ^atem  for  centuries 
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proved  insuflScient  to  secare  a  permanent  peace? 
Has  the  eDormous  sacrifice  of  hamaa  life  on 
the  field  of  battle  proved  any  ciecaritj  against 
farther  like  demands,  bo  long  as  preparations 
for  war  coutinue  ?  We  are  compelled  to  8«;, 
Not  Then  'whj  continue  such  a  sjetem,  as  if 
man  was  desiirned  to  be  a  tormenter  and  mur- 
derer of  bis  fellow-man ;  for  trnly  is  not  war  a 
legalized  murder  on  the  most  extended  scale  ? 
I^ot  many  years  since  it  was  popular  among 
many,  especially  in  the  slave  States,  to  figbt 
duels,  it  being  there  no  violation  of  law;  on 
this  subject  some  reformation  has  taken  place ; 
the  combatants  now  make  themselves  liable  to 
punishment,  and  their  conduct  is  despised  as 
degrading  and  barbarous,  entirely  unbecoming 
good  citizenship.  This  improvement  should 
prompt  to  renewed  earnest  efforts  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  warsjstem.  Success  in  the  one 
case  gives  promise  of  success  in  the  other,  if  we 
only  apply  the  appropriate  labor.  D.  Ibish. 
DiUchen  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1st  mo.  80tb,  lb6ti. 


See  to  it  that  we  keep  up  a  constant  acquaint- 
ance and  communion  with  God,  converse  with 
Him  daily,  and  keep  up  ctated  times  for  calling 
upon  Uim,  that  so,  when  trouble  comn,  it  may 
find  the  wheels  of  prayer  a  going. — M.  Itemy. 


Vot  FriaiidB'  Iktelligencn. 

DISAPPOINTED. 

"  Hsigtati  va'Tc  MiiKht.  •e'Ta  fitllad  to  climb, 
Vruita  we'ra  (tiled  to  gatbst." 

Ah  I  how  often  re-resolving. 

We  our  sandals  bind  anew, 
For  a  time  press  oo  with  vigor. 

Keeping  still  the  gout  in  view. 
"  Onward  I"  "  onward  I"  still  onr  watchword, 

Though  oar  feet  oft  weary  grow. 
As  we  jooroe;  ia  the  thorn-path, 

Where  no  fragrant  flowers  blow. 

Till,  at  length,  we  reach  the  moontain. 

Dp  whose  sidb  onr  pathwa;  lies ; 
Find  that  we  most  ftain  the  summit. 

If  we  woald  obtain  the  prize. 
At  the  sight  disniSjed,  and  weary 

With  the  rongb,  tbe  tedions  way, 
At  the  moontain's  foot  we  linger — 

Caat  oar  pilgrim-staff  away. 

Many  a  vineyard  we  have  planted. 

Tended  in  the  early  day — 
But  grown  weary,  have  neglected. 

Fainting  'neath  tbe  noon-tide  ray , 
And  the  tendrils  lacking  training, 

'Round  tbe  trellis  fail  to  twine ; 
And  the  canker-worm  unheeded. 

Feeds  upon  our  beauteous  vine. 

For  oorselres,  we  hew  out  cisterai 

Broken,  that  no  water  hold. 
And  becanse  no  foantain  gushes. 

Murmur,  like  tbe  race  of  old ; 
Wbo,  forgetting  Elim's  palm-trees. 

And  the  wondrous  path  they'd  trod, 
Hnrmnred  when  they  came  to  Horeb, 

To  the  fearful  Mouat  of  Qod. 


Longing  like  tbe  Syrian  leper. 

Some  "  nrreat  thing"  to  do  or  dare, — 
In  some  higher,  holier  mission 

Gladly  would  we  have  a  share. 
Bather  would  we  join  the  reapers. 

As  the  golden  sheaves  they  bind, 
Than  alone  tbe  seed  to  scatter 

In  tbe  bomble  field  assigned. 
O'er  oar  selfish  sorrows  brooding 

Go  we,  weeping,  on  our  way ; 
In  tbe  darkness  blindly  groping, 

See  no  promise  of  tbe  day. 
Vaijily  wishing — weakly  yielding — 

Oft  we  leave  the  path  of  Right — 
Thus  we  fail  the  fruit  to  gather. 

Fail  to  climb  tbe  mountain-height. 

__  A.  R.  P. 

tot  rriaDda'  Xatelll(eiiear. 

"tk  did  it  unto  m«." 

Is  there  no  good  that  thoa  canst  do  7 

Hast  thou  no  power  to  bless  7 
Is  there  no  aching,  burning  brow. 

Thy  soothing  hand  may  press? 
Our  Lord  has  brethren  here  below, 

Tbe  poor  and  the  despised. 
Id  them  H*  may  be  clothed  and  fed, 

But  aLL,  give  all  to  Obiist. 
Go,  enter  thou  yon  hnmble  home, 

With  Jiid  and  love,  for  him 
Wbo  there  a  friendless  stranger  lies, 

Whose  eye  with  want  is  dim. 
Go  to  that  poor  neglected  child ; 

Perbapa  tbou'lt  to  him  give 
Peace,  from  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

And  one  more  soul  may  lire. 
Offer  a  kind  supporting  arm 

To  him  oppressed  with  grief; 
With  words  of  high  sustaining  hope, 
*  Go  thou  and  give  relief. 

But,  for  Christ's  baki,  thine  alma  impart, 

"  For  Thou  hast  taught  ns.  Lord, 
If  given  for  the  Saviour's  sake. 

They  lose  not  their  reward." 
Thy  fkce,  with  reverence  and  with  fear 

We,  in  thy  needy  see  ; 
Wbate'er  we  give  of  great  or  small. 

We  bat  give  back  to  Thee.  K.  B. 

AN  ICK    GATE. 

Nearly  all  the  ice  used  on  the  Pacific  coast 
is  obtained  from  a  never  failing  ice  cave  in  the 
northern  part  of  Oregon.     This  remarkable  sub- 
terranean cavern,  where  the  ice  remains  in  a 
perfect  state  the  year  round,  is  sitnated  on  a 
stream   known   as  the  white   Salmon,   which 
empties  into  the  Columbia  river,  on  the  Wash- 
ington territory  side,  aboat  thirty  miles  below 
the  Dalles.     The  entrance  to  this  icy  chamber 
is  near  the  base  of  Mount  Adams,  which  sUnds 
twenty  miles   from   the   Columbia,  and  whose 
melting  snows    oonstitute   the  water    of  the 
White  Salmon. 

The  dimensions  of  this  oave  are  vast,  extend- 
ing many  miles  under  the  snowy  mountain,  and 
the  scenery  is  supremely  grand.  The  ice  ia 
found  in  columns  formed  by  water  falling  from 
above  and  congealing  as  it  falls.     These  ool- 
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uniDB  are  cat  out  io  blocks  and  conveyed  on 
pack  animals  to  the  Columbia  river,  and  frnm 
tbeoce  are  shipped  to  all  the.  markets  on  the 
coast. — JV".  American. 


THB  LAST  or  THE  OLD  BHITIdH  FABLIAHENT8. 

Within  the  last  week  (on  the  14th  instant) 
has  opened  the  last  session'  of  the  EBglish 
Parliament  of  the  ancient  class.  Jfor  a  thon- 
eand  years,  liberty  has  gradnally  evolved  it- 
self in  Great  Britian,  through  the  free  discus- 
1^  sions  of  Parliament,  a  term  formed,  as  Coke 
says,  from  parlare  la  mente,  "  to  speak  judio- 
ionsly  the  mind."  By  slow  degrees,  and  after 
many  and  fierce  contests,  an  amount  of  freedom 
has  grown  out  of  these  Parliamentary  debates 
which  has  become  the  basis  of  the  practical 
liberties  whioh  Englishmen  enjoy  ta  measnre, 
but  which  in  these  United  States  we  have  car- 
ried oat  so  much  more  consistently.  So  far, 
classes  only,  and  not  the  people  as  a  body, 
have  been  fairly  represented  in  the  British 
Parliament ;  and  this  is  to  be  the  last  meeting 
nnder  the  old  regime.  In  1869,  a  House  of 
Commons  chosen  by  much  larger  masses  of  the 
people  themselves,  will,  for  the  first  time,  meet 
in  the  Halls  of  Westminister. 

The  real  foundations  of  the  liberty  which  has 
thus  been  the  slow  growth  of  ages  can  only  be 
very  imperfectly  traced  now  in  spite  of  all  the 
labor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  inveati- 
Sk  gation.  In  England,  there  baa  been  a  sort  of 
general  conncil  held  from  time  immemorial, 
under  the  several  names  of  great  council,  great 
meeting,  witnagemoU,  or  meeting  of  the  wi^e 
men.  Courts  ot  this  kind  were  held  under  the 
several  kingdoms  of  the  heprarchy.  After  the 
union  of  these,  King  Alfred,  it  has  been  said, 
ordained  such  a  meeting  twice  a  year.  When 
ft  king  was  popular  and  strong  he  paid  but  lit- 
tle heed  to  any  Parliament.  Yet  in  Edward 
III.'s  time,  an  act  of  Parliament  made  in  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueior  was  pleaded  in  Coart, 
ftnd  allowed.  But  from  the  days  of  King  John 
and  the  great  charter  forced  from  that  king  by 
the  Barons,  parliamentary  rights  and  liberties 
have  been  explicitly  established,  and  there  are 
still  extant  writs  to  summon  knights,  burgesses 
and  oitisens  to  Parliament  as  far  back  as  1266. 
But  at  that  time,  and  for  long  after,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  in  fact  only  a  court, 
registering  the  assent  of  the  deputies  to  the 
taxes,  and  it  was  only  by  refusing  to  vote  the 
supplies  until  their  wishes  in  regard  to  all 
other  laws  were  complied  with,  that  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nation  were  enlarged.  When  the 
king  became  poor  and  wanted  to  tax  the  peo- 
ple for  money,  he  bc-cftme  full  of  explanations 
and  conciliation.  But  when  the  government 
was  in  funds,  liberty  suffered.  Even  to  this 
day,  if  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
differ  on  a  bill,  ftod  a  conference  is  held  of 


committees,  the  Lords  sit  covered  while  the 
conmoners  stand  bare-headed,  and  discuss  the 
bill.  These  discussions  used  to  take  place  in 
the  Painted  Chamber  for  centuries.  By  de- 
grees, the  power  of  the  purse  has  made  ibe 
House  of  Commons  the  ruling  power  in  the 
State.  But  the  question  of  late  years  has 
been,  whether  the  people  or  onlf  the  wealthy 
and  selected  few  shall  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  last  reform  bill  has 
peetty  well  settled  that  question,  and  next  year 
the  House  of  Commons  will,  to  a  larger  extenC 
than  ever,  represent  the  masses. 

The  last  session  of  the  old-fashioned  house 
commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  and  it 
is  clear  ail  parties  are  anxious  to  prepare  for 
the  coming  change.  The  condition  of  Ireland 
will  be  tburonghly  discussed,  and  the  Church 
of  England,  which  hardly  numbers  more  than 
a  fifth  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  will  prob- 
ably be  no  longer  allowed  to  claim  tithes  from 
the  other  four  fifths  as  heretofore.  The  min- 
isters seem  disposed  to  allow  all  proposed  re- 
forms in-aoticipation  of  the  coming  change,  and 
all  that  the  present  Parliament  refuses  to  grant 
will  be  carried  over  in  expectation  of  a  more 
radical  sway  next  year.  This  is  the  last  ses- 
sion of  an  old  British  Parliament.  Henceforth 
England  will  be  governed  by  a  Legislature 
far  more  advanced  and  representatives  of  the 
whole  people,  like  our  National  and  State 
Legislatures. — Pkilada.  Ledger. 

THB  SUMMIT  OF  THE  SIEREA8. 

(Concluded  from  page  819.) 

Mr.  Lin  Sing  made  some  remark  to  Mr.  Ah 
Pong  as  I  passed,  which,  not  being  familiar 
with  broken  China,  I  did  not  comprehend. 
Messrs.  Ah  See,  Ah  Yew,  Ah  Hee  and  others 
took  up  the  muttered  strain  as  we  went  along. 
PerhapM  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  lineal  de- 
soendents  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  at 
that  particular  moment  pasung  through  that 
hole  in  the  ground  shorn  of  the  beams  to 
which  their  illustrious  parentage  legitimately 
entitled  them.  At  any  rate,  we  were  not  sorry 
to  come  ont  of  eclipse.  After  walking  through 
the  next  tunnel  we  mounted  our%orses,  but 
found  that  \.\<&  grading  soon  came  to  an  end. 

We  followed  the  line  around  on  the  natural 
surface,  scrambling  through  brush,  pitching  into 
and  out  of  gullies,  and  seeing  as  much  of  the  coun- 
try as  could  be  seen  under  such  embarrassing 
circumstances.  Fortunately  the  surface  here  is 
much  gentlpr  in  slope,  and  covered  with  more 
soil  than  the  canons  on  the  other  side  of  the 
summit.  It  has  been  a  volcanic  region,  and 
abounds  in  such  rocks  and  soil  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  locality. 

The  excavations  are  frequently  through  lava, 
some  of  it  honeycombed,  some  solid,  and  of  the 
oolor  of  the  lava  cameos  we  get  from  Italy 
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The  topography  of  this  part  of  the  route  is 
simple.  Two  loDg  canoos,  nearly  parallel, 
empty  from  the  south,  ooe  into  Douoer  Lake, 
the  other  into  the  oatlet  of  the  lake  which  runs 
east  into  the  Truckee.  The  line  of  the  road  is 
thrown  into  these  canons  in  two  great  loops,  so 
fitted  to  the  ground  that  little  exoavation  or  em- 
bankoient  is  necessary,  except  where  the  sharp 
promontories  looking  on  the  lake  are  rounded. 
We  lode  around  the  concave  of  the  first  loop, 
but  took  advanAige  of  a  gap  (so  my  guides 
said)  to  cross  over  the  mountain  and  save  pass- 
ing over  the  carve  aod  through  the  tunnel  by 
which  the  road  comes  into  the  secood  oanon. 

From  the  way  in  which  we  went  np  ai)d  up 
into  the  hills,  aad  after  riding  for  an  iodefiaite 
period  in  the  woods  and  bushes,  finally  came 
down  a  side  hill  so  steep  that  the  rider  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  pitch  over  his  horse's  head. 
I  am  sceptical  about  the  saving  yf  distance. 
I  am  unable  to  see  how  a  hoop  is  made  any 
shorter  by  setting  it  up  edgewise.  Oo  the 
second  loop  we  found  more  work  completed, 
and  after  riding  several  miles  came  to  the  high 
bridge  crossing  the  outlet  of  Douoer  Lake. 
There  we  descended  into  the  depths  again  and 
zigzagged  our  way  up  the  other  side,  where  wu 
found  a  bevy  of  Chinamen  prying  at  the  lava 
rooks  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  blast. 
The  Celestials  were  using  some  profanity,  I 
fear ;  for  that  portion  of  the  English  language 
which  consists  of  expletives  more  vigorous  than 
polite,  is  amongst  -  their  earliest  acquisitions. 
This  is  not  owing  so  much  to  any  special 
depravity  in  the  Celestial  mind,  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  put  over  the  workmen 
make  free  use  of  curses,  as  in  fact  nearly  every- 
body does,  in  this  country. 

These  Chinese,  however,  are  model  opera- 
tives. Their  industry  is  wonderful,  and  they 
are  frugal  and  orderly.  They  get  a  dollar  a  day 
and  board  themselves,  and  can  be  worked  eleven 
hours  a  day,  and  seven  days  in  a  week  if  neces- 
gary.  Five  hundred  dollars  is  a  fortune  to 
them  in  their  own  country;  and  they  sometimes 
return  there,  after  laying  up  that  amount. 
They  are  invaluable  to  the  railroad  company 
and  to  this  region  generally,  where  cheap  labor 
is  so  scarce,  and  yet  so  necessary. 

Fifteen  miles  from  the  summit  Rronght  us  to 
Truckee  river,  where  there  is  a  town  or  station 
called  Cobum's.  From  this  point  for  nineteen 
miles  the  track  is  laid  to  Truckee  Canon.  Hav- 
ing sent  down  the  roa'd  for  the  locomotive,  we 
had  to  wait  some  time.  About  4  o'clock  it  ar- 
rived, and  mounting  on  the  tendef  we  backed 
down  to  tunnel  No.  15,  where  we  hooked  on  to 
the  platform  cars,  and  brought  the  workmen 
back  to  their  camps. 

The  Central  Pacific  has  conquered  its  worst 
obstacles,  while  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  hur- 
rying over  the  plains  to  reach  its  heavy  work. 


Henceforth,  if  properly  pushed,  the  former  will 
make  rapid  progress.  In  a  few  weeks,  if  the 
weather  is  favorable,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  miles  of  track  will  be  laid  ;  and  furty  milea 
more  may  be  finished  during  the  winter.  Be- 
yond that,  progress  will  be  limited  only  by  tbe 
number  of  men  employed.  There  is  a  race  be- 
tween the  roads  for  Salt  L<ikn,  and  I  join  in  the 
Irish  wish  that  they  will  both  reach  it  first.  The 
Central  Pacific  even  sets  its  stakes  at  Fort  Brid- 
ger;  but  it  is  to  be  hrped  the  passage  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  will  not  hinder  so  long  as  that 
of  tbe  Sierras.  This  Pacific  coast  sadly  needs 
the  railroad,  and  with  all  its  natural  charms, 
will  languish  until  it  is  completed.       >L  T.  T. 

ITEMS. 

Prof.  Wickcrsbam,  Soperiotendent  of  Common- 
Scboola  in  Peonsylrania,  arges  upon  tbe  Lef^islaiare 
tbe  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  tbe  Colleges  of 
the  State  may  receiTx  aid  from  the  pnblic  treasory. 
He  propose!  that  colleges  posseasiDg,  ai  aminimom, 
accommodations  for  two  handred  Btoden'.s,  a  library 
of  three  thousand  volumes,  apparatas  worth  three 
thousand  dollars,  a  Frrsident  and  four  Professors,  a 
fall  College  course,  and  an  income  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  receive  from  tbe  State  an  anoaity  of  tliree 
thousand  dollars,  oo  condition  of  granting  free  tui- 
tion to  one'  scholar  from  a  free  school  for  every  fifcj 
dollars.  Of  twelve  Pennsylvania  colleges,  only 
eight  report  an  income  reaching  fire  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Batabd  Tatlob  and  family  it  is  said  have  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  from  a  land  slide  at  Naples, 
which  destroyed  a  large  number  of  houses.  B. 
Taylor  happened  to  be  absent  at  the  time.  Eighty 
persons  lost  their  lives.  Tbe  falling  in  of  the  mono- 
tain  is  attributed  to  tbe  disturbed  state  of  Vesavias. 

Rail  ixpamsioii. — The  expansion  of  the  rails  on  a 
railroad,  500  miles  long,  amounts  in  a  hot  sumiBflr'S 
day  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  extreM* 
contraction  in  winter.  Of  course  this  expansion  is 
all  taken  np  by  the  joints. — Amer.  Arluan. 

Tbs  casMiCAL  TOYS  Called  Pharaoh's  serpents  en- 
joyed but  brief  popularity,  oo  acconnt  of  tbe  pota^ 
onous  nature  of  the  materials  f^ora  which  they  wen 
formed.  According  to  a  Paris  cbrmist,  a  haralcss 
variety  of  this  toy  may  be  manufACtured  by  asisK 
the  black  liquor  resulting  from  the  purlGcation  of 
coal  oil  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  treating  it  with 
fuming  nitric  acid.  Tbe  darli  colored  resiooDS  mat- 
ter which  Bwims  on  the  surface  of  the  mixtare  is  !• 
be  collected,  washed  and  dried,  when  it  foms  » 
yellowish  brown  mass,  having  about  the  consistency 
of  sulphur  which  has  been  melted  and  poured  into 
water.  When  this  mass  is  ignited,  it  nndrrgoei  a 
wonderfnl  increase  in  bulk,  so  that  a  cylinder  one 
inch  long  will  make  a  snake  about  four  feel  ia 
length. 

Thb  BEstsTLiss  powxB  of  frozen  water  is  illustnt- 
ted  in  a  lecture  on  heat  and  cold,  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  before  the  Royal  Institniion  of  Ore«t 
Britain.  Among  his  experiments,  an  ordtnuf 
bombshell  was  filled  with  water,  secojrely  plugged, 
and  then  placed  in  a  bucket  filled  with  pounded  ic« 
and  salt  to  freeie  it.  In  about  half  an  bonr  the 
bombshell  was  burst  into  fragments  by  the  freezlo^ 
of  the  confined  water. 

At  the  UniTersity  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  it  is  re- 
ported that  recently  a  Russian  lady  received  the  de- 
gree and  diploma  of  Itedical  Doctor. 
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